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PREFACE 


In the present volume — the thirteenth of the new series which began 
in 1907, and the eighteenth since the work was originally undertaken in 
1898 — the following articles may be mentioned as among those most 
likely to be useful for reference in duscussions arising during the coming 
year: War of the Nations; War Finance; France; Great Britain; 
Germany ; JtussiA ; Socialism ; Industrial Eeconstruction ; the groups of 
articles dealing with labor subjects, agriculture, industries, and applied 
science, including Chemistry, Industrial; Aeronautics; Shipping; 
Shipbuilding; topics in Engineering; Military Progress; Naval Prog- 
ress, etc. The discussion of controverted questions arising from the 
Treaty will be found under War of the Nations and in the articles on the 
countries concerned, along with summaries of the treaties, and other im- 
portant documents and the text of the Covenant. News throughout the 
year being wholly at the mercy of propagandism, the facts in regard to 
controverted international topics were not accessible, and it was neces- 
sary to give the opposing versions at some length. The articles on Lit- 
erature seem to indicate that the war did not diminish the fertility of au- 
thors, and in the ease of German Literature, that it did not seriously al- 
ter their point of view. The political sections of the article on the United 
States will be found convenient for reference in the Presidential cam- 
paign. The antecedents of the present Irish situation are given under the 
title of The Irish Question in the article on Great Britain. 

Frank Moore Colby. 
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ABBOTT, Charles Conrad. Naturalist, died 
at Bristol, Pennsylvania, July 27 ; well known 
as the author of many works on natural history. 
He was born at Trenton, New Jersey, Jime 4, 
1843; graduated at Princeton and made a repu- 
tation as a collector of valuable archaeological 
spociinciis. lie was assistant in the Peabody 
JMuseum fiom 1876 to 1889 and a member of 
various learned bodies. The list of his writings 
includes the following: The Stone Age in New 
Jersey (1876); Primitive Industry (1881); A 
Naturalist's Rambles About Home (1884); Up- 
land and Meadow (1886); Wasteland Wander- 
ings (1887); Days Out of Doors (1889); Out- 
ings at Odd Times (1890); Recent Rambles 
( 1892) ; Travels in a Treetop ( 1894) ; The Birds 
About Us (1894); Notes of the Night (1895); 
A Colonial Wooing (novel, 1895) ; Birdland 
Echoes (1896); When the Century Was New 
(novel, 1897); The Hermit of Nottingham 
(novel, 1897); The Freedom of the Fields 
(1898); Clear Skies and Cloudy (1899); In 
Nature's Realm (1900); Archaeological Explora- 
tions in the Valley of the Delaware (1894) ; 
Rambles of an Idler (1906) ; Archaeologia Nova 
Caesarea (1907, 1908, 1909); Ten Years' Dig- 
gings in Lendp^ Land (1912). 

ABYSSINIA. A North African monarchy ly- 
ing to the southwest of the Red Sea, and bounded 
on the west by Sudan, Massaua, the French 
Somali Coast, and the British Somali pro- 
tectorate, and on the northwest and south by 
British East Africa, and the Uganda Protector- 
ate. It has an estimated area of 350,000 square 
miles and an estimated population of over eight 
millions. It comprises nine provinces, namely: 
Harar and dependencies; Wollo, Kassa and 
Magi; Gore; Tigr4; Damot and Gojam; Equa- 
torial provinces: Gondar, and Gima. The inde- 
pendence of Abyssinia was recognized by Italy 
in the convention of Addis Abeba on October 26, 
1896; and the frontiers of the country were de- 
termined by treaties with Great Britain in 
1902 and 1908, and with Italy in 1908, although 
in 1919 the Abyssinian government had not jret 
definitely accepted the delimitation. An im- 
portant agreement was reached on December 13, 
1916, by Great Britain, France, and Italy as to 
their respective interests in the country. The 
three Powers agreed to the principle of the open 
door and to the guaranty by joint action, if 
necessary, of the safety of their interests. Iliey 
undertook to preserve the integrity of Abyssinia 
and to abstain from interference in its internal 
affairs ; and they agreed that any industrial con- 
cessions should be made to one of the Powers in 
y-B— 10— l 


such a manner as not to conflict with the inter- 
ests of the others. An agreement was also 
reached in regard to railway construction and in 
legard to equal treatment of the nationals of the 
thiee Powers in trade and transit. They pro- 
vided for the protection of the zone of the rail- 
way built by the French from Jibuti to Dir6, 
and agre<*d that the French should define the line 
to Addis Abeba, but stipulated that there should 
be equal treatment on the line for the three 
Powers. The British government was to receive 
a concession for the construction of railways west 
of Addis Abeba, and Italy for a line from Bena- 
dir to Eritrea. 

The Abyssinians have been Christians since 
their conversion in the fourth century, and arc 
members of the Alexandrian church under a 
head bishop or Abuna who is always a Copt, 
and appointed by the patriarch of Alexandria. 
Illiteracy prevails, education being confined in 
general to the clergy. In October, 1907, an 
edict was passed declaring education compulsory 
for all male children over the age of twelve, 
but this has remained a dead letter. Agricul- 
ture and grazing are the main pursuits; but 
though the soil is capable of a fairly varied pro- 
duction, agriculture is backward and few prod- 
ucts are extensively cultivated. Cotton, coffee, 
sugar-cane, dates, and vines are raised to some 
extent, and minerals abound, including iron, coal, 
sulphur, copper and silver, but are not exten- 
sively worked. In some districts iron is obtained 
and manufactured into hatchets, knives, and 
other implements, and gold mining is carried on 
in many parts of the country. The chief exports 
are skins, hides, coffee, ivory, wax, civet, gums, 
spices, gold, rubber, and native butter. The 
imports comprise manufactures including cotton 
goods, arms and munitions, liquors, railway 
material, sugar and petroleum, the imports 
coming mainly from England, France, India, 
Italy and the United States. No complete figures 
for exports and imports are available. The ex- 
port of coffee into the Sudan was reported to be 
increasing. The exports through Jibuti in 1917 
were reported as follows: Hides, 5,704,423 
kilos; coffee, 5,092,647. The exports from Abys- 
sinia to the Sudan were reported for 1917 as fol- 
lows : coffee £E105,896 ; wax £E18,265. The total 
from Sudan in 1917 was reported at £E65,226. 
The Board of Trade returned the imports from 
Abyssinia into Great Britain for 1916 at £3330 
and the exports to Abyssinia at £3774. The 
exports from Great Britain to Abyssinia in 1917 
were reported at £3833, and in 1918 £13,102., 

Coffee is found in parts of the country where 
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the altitude is from 4500 to 6500 and the pro- 
duction of Harari coffee is reported to be on the 
increase. This is a long-berry Mocha coffee and 
besides this there grows wild in southern and 
western parts of the country an abundant supply 
of the plant which yields the so-called Abyssinian 
coffee berry. Primitive conditions of barter still 
prevail, many articles being used as a ’medium 
of exchange, for example, bars of salt and cart- 
ridges. The unit of currency has been the 
Maria Theresa dollar to which has lately been 
added a new coin known as the Menelek dollar 
of about the same value. Manufactures are but 
little developed and confined chiefly to coarse 
cloth, pottery, leather, and iron implements. 
Means of communication are primitive and trans- 
port is carri(‘d on by pack-horses, mules, donkeys, 
and camels, the roads being mere trails. The 
French railway line from Jibuti to Dir6 Dawa 
is 187 miles in length. A new company was 
formed to complete the line to Addis Abeba in 
1900 which had nearly reached completion in 
1015. Telegraph lines connect the capital with 
Harar and with Jibuti in French Somaliland and 
with Massaua in Plritrea, having a total length 
of about 1056 miles. 

The country is under practically a feudal r6- 
tnme, the soil theoreticallv belonging to the 
Xegus (emperor). The notion of land as pri- 
vate property scarcely exists. The strength of 
the army is placed at 250,000 men. After the 
death of Menelek in December, 1013, his grand 
son, Lidj Yasu, succeeded, but was deposed Sep- 
tember 27, 1016, and succeeded by his aunt, 
Ouizero Zeoditu (or Waizero Zauditu), born 
1876. who was crowned at Addis Abeba, Febru- 
ary 11, 1017 The Kas Taffari was proclaimed 
regemt and heir to the throne. The new govern- 
ment was recognized hv Great Britain. During 
1017, -18, and -10, conditions of civil war were 
leported. 

ACADEMY; h"1iENCii ( AcadiSmie Fban(;aise) . 
The oldest, and officially considered the highest 
of the five academies constituting the Institute 
of France; founded in 1635 by Cardinal Riche- 
lieu. It was reorganized in 1816, and has been 
recognized as an arbiter in literary questions. 
Its forty members, known as the Forty Im- 
mortals, are for the most part distinguished 
men of letters, but among them are found men 
eminent in public service, such as M. Clemenceau 
and Marshals »loffre and Foch. In 1010 the 
Academy was still at work upon its monumen- 
tal dictionary with which it has been associated 
from the heghmiiig. In fact the Academy’s 
work upon it goes back to the year of founda- 
tion, for it made a decision on March 20, 1634, 
to undertake a dictionary which should assure 
the purity of the French language. Work did 
not begin on it, however, until December 14, 
1637. 3 he editions of the dictionary were seven 
in number as follows; 1604, 1718, 1740, 1762, 
1793, 1835, and 1878. The edition upon which 
the Academy was at work in 1919, accordingly, 
was the eighth, and in the autumn of that year 
it had proceeded as far as the letter F. In 1019 
Pierre Masson was elected permanent secretary 
in place of Pierre I^amy deceased. For further 
particulars, see the article French Literature. 

ACADEMY OF ARTS AND LETTERS, 
American. This society was founded in 1904 by 
seven members of the National Institute of Arts 
and Letters, on the model of the French Acad- 
emy. Its membership is limited to fifty mem- 


bers. Jn 1909 a series of annual meetings was 
begun. Mr. William Dean Howells has been 
president of the Academy since its founding. 
The annual meeting w^as held Nov, 19, 1919, in 
New York. During the year the Academy has 
lost three of its members: Theodore Roosevelt, 
Kenyon Cox, and Henry Mills Alden. Three 
new members were elected: Charles A. Platt, 
of New' York; Maurice Francis Egan, of Wash- 
ington; and Archer M. Huntington, of New York. 
This still left one vacancy in the society. Dur- 
ing the first pait of 1919 a series of lectures were 
held at the Chemists’ Club in New York. Four 
of these were on “The Victory,” three on “The 
Failure of German Kultur,” and one on “The 
Academy and the English Language.” On Feb- 
rimry 19-22 a eommeinoration of the centenary 
of the birth of dames Russell Low'cll was held in 
New Yoik Hon. Klihu Root presided at a din- 
ner on February 20th, while other speakers were 
John Galsworthy, Maurice Hutton, and Prof. 
Brander Matthews Literary exercises were 
held on February 22nd, the speakers being: 
William Milligan Sloane, Barrett Wendell, Al- 
frixl Noyes, Stephen Butler Leacock, Edgar Lee 
Masters, and Samuel McChord Crothers. A re- 
port of this commemoration w^as published by the 
Academy, which also ))ublished a book entitled 
The World War: Utterances Vonceniiny its 
Issues and Conduct by Members of the American 
Acadejny of Arts and Letters. The Academy has 
under way a project to undertake “the work of 
establihhing through local endow ments a museum 
of art in every one of the States (more than 
thirty) which lack such an institution “ 

In 1010 the niomborsliip list was as follow's: 
\Villiam Dean Howells, John Singer Sargent, 
Daniel Chester French, John Burroughs, James 
Fold Rhodes, Horatio William Parker, William 
INlilligen Sloane, Robert Underwood Johnson, 
CJeorge Washington Cable, Henry van Dyke, Wil- 
liam Crary Brownell, Basil Lanneau Oildersleeve, 
Woodrow Wilson, Arthur Twining Hadley, Henry 
Cabot Lodge, Edw in Howland Blashfield,' Thomas 
Hastine's, Brander ]\fatthews. Thomas Nelson 
Page, Elihu Vedder, George Edward Woodherry, 
George Whitefield Chadwick, Abbott Henderson 
'I haver, (SJeorge deForest Brush, William Ruther- 
ford Mead, Bliss Perry, Abbott LawTence Lowell, 
Nicholas Murray Butler, Paul Wayland Bartlett, 
Owen Winter, Heibert Adams, Augustus 'ITiomas, 
’rimothy Cole, Cass Gilbert, William Roseoe 
3’haver, Robert Grant, Frederick MacMonnies, 
Julian Alden Weir, William Gillette, Paul Elmer 
More, Barrett Wendell, Gari Melehers, Elihu 
Hoot, Brand Whitlock, Hamlin Garland, Paul 
Shorey, Charles Platt, Maurice Francis Egan, 
A roller Huntington. The permanent Secretary 
of the Academy is Robert Underwood Johnson. 

ACADEMY OF SCIENCES, National. A 
body ot distinguished American scientists in- 
corporated by Act of Congress, March 3, 1863, 
for the purpose of promoting scientific research 
and of examining, investigating, and reporting 
upon any subject of science or art when called 
upon to do so by any department of the gov- 
ernment. 

3 he autumn meeting was held Nov. 10th-]2th 
at Yale University, New Haven, Conn. Among 
the topics discusstnl were “Four Cliff Islands 
in the Coral Seas,” by W. M. Davis; “A Study 
in Synthetic Paleontology,” by Richard S. Lull; 
“A New Method for Determining the Solar Con- 
stant of Radiation,” by C. G. Abbot; “Defects 
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Found in Drafted Men,’^ by C. B. Davenport and 
A. G. Love; “Some Restorations of Extinct 
Vertebrates/’ by John M. Clarke; ‘^On the 
Mechanism of Fever Reduction by Drugs,” by 
H. G, Barbour; “Experimental Pneumonia in 
Monkeys,” by F. G. Blake; “Calculating Ances- 
tral Irilluence in Man,” by H. 11. Laughlin; 
“Plato's Atlantis in I^aleogeography,” by W. D. 
Matthew; “Changes of Land and Ocean Levels,” 
by R. A. Daly; “Concentration of the Water 
Soluble Vitainine or Yeast,” by T. B. Osborne; 
“On the Embryological Basis of Human Mor- 
tality,” by Raymond Pearl; “Endomixis in Re- 
lation to Selection in Parainecia,” by L. L. Wood- 
ruff; “The Activities of the Ions of Largely 
Ionized Substances,” by A. A. Noyes and Duncan 
Maclnnes; “The Relative Physiological Effi- 
ciency of Spectral Lights of Equal Radiant 
Energy Content,” by Henry Laurens and H. D. 
Hooker; “The Adjustment to the Barometer of 
the Hacmato- Respiratory Functions in Man,” by 
Yandell llerderson; “A Kinematic Interpretation 
of Electromagnetism,” by Leigh Page; “A Statis- 
tical Method for Studying the Radiations from 
Radioactive Substances and the X-rays,” by A. F. 
Kovarik; “Lethargic Encephalitis and Polio- 
myelitis,” by Simon Flexner. 

In 19 lb there were 173 active members, one 
honorary member, and 32 foreign associates. 
There are 15 trust funds totalling $276,651.52. 
Ollicers for 11)20 are: President, Charles D. 
Walcott; Vice-President, A. A. Michelson; For- 
eign Secretary, (Icorge E. Hale; Home Secretary, 
C. G. Abbot; Treasurer, F. L. Ransome. 

ACCIDENTS. See Railway Accidents. 

ACES OF AMERICAN ARMY. See Aeko- 

NAUTICS. 

ACLAND, Sir Thomas Dyke. British mem- 
ber of Parliament, died at Exeter, England, 
February iSth. He was born in 1842, educated 
at Exeter and at Oxford, and called to the bar 
ill 1868. He went into politics on the Liberal 
side and became a member of Parliament in 
1882, continuing to sit till 1892, In 1886 he was 
secretarv to the Board of Trade. 

ACTIVATED SLUDGE. See Sewerage. 

ACTORS’ STRIKE. See Strikes and Lock- 
outs. 

ADELPHI COLLEGE. A non -sectarian in- 
stitution of learning at Brooklyn, N. Y. In the 
Hummer school of 1019 the enrollment was 167 
and in the fall that in the women’s college was 
392. Th(‘ie were 26 members in the faculty. 
3Tie library contains 17,500 volumes. President, 
Frank 1). Blodgett, LL.D. Adelphi was founded 
in 1896. 

ADEN. A British territory, consisting of a 
volcanic peninsula on the Arabian Coast, about a 
hundred miles east of Bab cl Mandeb, and form- 
ing a part of the Presidency of Bombay. Area, 
75 square miles; with the Island of Perim 80,000 
square miles; population of Aden and Perim 
(1911), 46,165. 3 he Protectorate of Aden has 

an area of about 9000 square miles and a popu- 
lation of about 100,000. It is an important coal- 
ing station on the route to the East and is 
strongly fortified. The chief industry is salt 
production and next to that comes the manufac- 
ture of cigarettes. The trade is mainly transit. 
In 1917-18 imports of private merchandise by 
sea were valued at £4,064,768; by land £128,814; 
imports of treasure £333,218. Private exports 
by sea in that year were £3,429,176; by land 
£1062; treasure £174,614. The chief imports 


were cotton goods, grain, hides, and skins, to- 
bacco, coal and piovisions; and the chief exports 
were coffee, gums, hides, and skins, cotton goods, 
and other provisions. The shipping in 1917-18 
included 668 merchant vessels of 1,174,891 tons 
entered, and of these 301 were British. There 
is a wireless station in Aden maintained by the 
Protectorate 

ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE, American 
Association for the. Founded in 1848, this is 
an association whose main principle is that in 
a democracy, where no dependence can \)e had 
upon a leisure class, science can only be sup- 
ported as a result of the organization of scien- 
tific men. The association has, since its begin- 
ning, done work of the greatest importance in 
encouraging scientific research and promoting 
interest in its results. It consists of affiliated 
national societies which either meet regularly 
on their own account, or during the annual con- 
vention week of the association, which is held 
at the close of each year. During the last 10 
years meetings have been held in Baltimore, 
Boston, Minneapolis, Washington, Cleveland, At- 
lanta, Philadelphia, Columbus, New York, and 
Pittsburgh. There is also a Pacific Coast Di- 
vision which holds meetings independently in 
the summer time and a general meeting under 
its direction was held in 1915. 

The annual meeting in 1919 was held in St. 
Louis on December 29th-3l8t. Dr. James L. 
Tryon, of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology spoke on the proposed Lodge reserva- 
tions to the League of Nations, saying that 
these reservations did not destroy the covenant, 
but merely Americanized it. Prof. Wm. H. 
Hobbs, of the University of Michigan, spoke 
against the League, quoting from President Wil- 
son, Tlieodore Roosevelt, Wm. H. Taft, and oth- 
ers. Prof. Charles M. Bakewell, of Yale Uni- 
versity, spoke ^for the League. Frank H. Fay- 
ant, of New York City, and editor of the Railway 
l\'ew8 Journal^ spoke on “Freight Rates.” He 
denied that increased freight rates had added 
greatly to the cost of living. He said that 
“transportation was never before so cheap in 
relation to prices as it is to-day.” Frank W. 
Noxon, of New York, spoke on the Esch and 
Cummins bills for the return of the railroads to 
private ownership. Morris Fay, a prominent 
New York banker, denounced the excess profit 
tax as “unjust, unsound, and dangerous.” He 
declared that a tax of 1 per cent on sales would 
bring the government about $5,000,000,000 an- 
nually, without having a demoralizing effect on 
capital. 3'he official organ of the association is 
the weekly journal Science. The membership is 
nearly 15,000. 

ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE, Associa- 
tions FOR THE. Important bodies of scientists 
in the United States and foreign countries or- 
ganized for the purpose of promoting the unity 
of scientific endeavor among the nations. They 
have been established in the United States, Great 
Britain, France, Australia, South Africa, and 
elsewhere. Owing to the war, statistics of the 
foreign bodies were not available. For the 
American society, see Advancement of Science, 
American Association for the. 

ADVENT CHRISTIANS. See Adventists. 

ADVENTISTS. The largest branch of this 
denomination is the Sevei&h-Day Adventists. 
The report of 1919 shows the following figures: 
4181 churches with 162,667 members, showing 
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an increase of 10,000 over 1918; 1102 ordained 
ministers; 5610 Sabbath schools with a mem- 
bership of 171,914, showing an increase of over 
30,000 over 1918; 1446 Young Peoples* Societies 
with a membership of 27,879; 41 publishing 
houses, printing 142 periodicals in 94 languages; 
32 sanitariums with 2065 employees including 
144 physicians; total funds contributed amounted 
to $6,895,719,82 during the year. There are 158 
mission fields. There are 77 educational insti- 
tutions connected with the church, 16 of which 
carry full college courses, notably Loma Linda 
College, Pacific Union College, Union College, 
and Walla Walla College. 

Other branches of Adventists are: Adventist 
Christian Church, with (1916) 30,316 communi- 
cants, 640 churches, and 826 ministers (the 
figures for 1919 being about the same) ; Advent- 
ist Church of God, with about 10,000 communi- 
cants, 100 churches and 80 ministers in 1919; 
Life and Advent Union, With about 700 com- 
municants, 20 churches, and 15 ministers; and 
the Churches of God in Christ Jesus with about 
4000 communicants, 90 churches and 50 minis- 
ters. 

AERONAUTICS. The record in aeronautics 
for 1919 is one somewhat difficult to summarize 
inasmuch as the termination of the war ma- 
terially changed the aspect and conditions of 
use, manufacture, and development. Naturally 
there was considerable reaction attending the 
demobilization of the a^ro squadrons of the 
hostile armies and the partial cessation of manu- 
facturing of war aircraft. On the other hand 
the problems of peace became more distinct and 
conspicuous, and an earnest attempt was made 
to consider the airplane and the dirigible on a 
strictly utility basis. Government planes were 
devoted to mail carrying on regular routes, pas- 
senger service was attempted, and the large 
bombing planes of the war wera being considered 
as available for freight or passenger service. 
Scientific and technical studies continued rather 
in the nature of improvement of detail and design 
than to secure radical departures or innovations. 
Power, capacity and safety were naturally con- 
sidered of increasing importance, and work along 
these lines continued. The manufacturing in- 
dustry w^as slow in stabilizing itself after the 
war, and in the United States the failure of the 
government to settle on a fixed policy as to its 
control of aircraft and its development in the 
future was another contributing cause. 

Of course the outstanding events of the year 
were the notable transatlantic flights by air- 
planes and dirigibl<?s and these are outlined in 
the following paragraphs. 

Transatlantic Flights. The year 1919 was 
memorable in the history of aviation for the 
first flights across the Atlantic Ocean by both 
aeroplane and dirigible. It will be recalled that 
the year 1909 marked Louis Bl^rioPs successful 
attempt to cross the British Channel, and in the 
course Of 10 years the science and art of avia- 
tion had developed to a point where a sustained 
flight in the air had become commonplace. The 
first successful flight across the Atlantic was 
achieved by aviators of the United States navy 
using NC flying boats, jointly developed b^ 
the united States navy and the Curtiss Engi- 
neering Corporation, the N in the designation 
standing for navy and the C for Curtiss. These 
flying boats were able to plow through rough 
water up to a speed of 60 miles per hour, and 


then take to the air and fly at a speed of over 
90 miles per hour. The hull or boat proper was 
44 feet 9 inches in length by 10 ft. l>eam, with 
six water-tight compartments in which were the 
rest quarters, navigating compartment, gasoline 
tanks and space for the radio apparatus and its 
operator. A minimum crew consisted of five 
men, though under certain circumstances extra 
men could be carried for relief. The wings had 
a total area of 2380 square feet, while the tail 
had over 600 square feet area. It was different 
in design and construction from other flying 
machines, being made up in the general form of a 
biplane. There were four Liberty engines 
mounted between the wings, feach having a capac- 
ity of 400 brake horse power, so that when the 
fuU load of 28,500 pounds was carried, the weight 
is 17.5 pounds per horse power. There is a 
tractor propeller on each side of the centre line 
driven by an engine, and on the centre line itself 
the two remaining engines are mounted in tan- 
dem, the front one driving a tractor propeller 
and the rear engine a pusher propeller. The 
principal dimensions and characteristics of the 
NC type of flying boat are as follows: 


Engines 

Power 

Wing span . . . 

Length 

Height ...... 

Weight, empty 
Weight, loaded 
Useful load . . 
Gravity tank . 
Fuel tanks . . . 
Oil tanks . . . . 


4 Liberty 
1,600 h.p. 

326 feet upper 
94 feet lower 
68 feet 5^ inches 
24 feet 5 % inches 
15,100 lbs. 

28,500 lbs. 

18,400 lb«. 

90 gals, capacity 
1,800 gals, capacity 
160 gals, capacity 


The NC type was developed following a con- 
ference between engineers of the U. S. navy and 
the Curtiss Company held in November, 1917, at 
Washington, D. C., and in January of the fol- 
lowing year a working model was tested in a 
wind tunnel, and the design was found practical. 
Machines were straightway put under construc- 
tion, and in October, 1918, the NC-1 was given a 
trial flight at Roekaway Beach, Long Island. 
In the following months this flying boat made a 
trip from Roekaway to Anacostia, D. C., 358 
miles, in 5 hours and 19 minutes. In the mean- 
time other planes of this type were completed, 
and in February, 1919, the NC-2 was given an 
altitude trial and climbed 2000 feet in 6 minutes. 
So satisfactory were the trials of these planes 
that on February 24th Secretary Daniels ordered 
four planes to be prepared for the transatlantic 
flight, and work was begun at Roekaway. On 
April 3rd the design of the hull of the NC-2 was 
found impractical and it was taken out of the 
flight, but the NC-3 and the NC-4 were assembled 
at Roekaway. The latter was damaged by fire 
while in the hangar, but the wings were replaced, 
the elevators repaired, and everything was put 
in readiness, so that on May 8th at 10 a.m. the 
three planes, NC-1, N03 and NC-4 were able to 
leave Roekaway for Trepassey Bay, Newfound- 
land. On account of trouble with the oil feed 
the NC-4 was forced to make a landing about 
100 miles off Chatham, Massachusetts, after a 
trip of 300 knots. The defect was reme- 
died and a new engine was substituted a few days 
later, so that on May 14th the NC-4 was able to 
proceed from Chatham to Halifax in 4 hours and 
10 minutes, a distance of 320 knots. The NC-1 
and the NC-3 completed their trip from Rocka- 
way to Halifax on the 4ay th^ started^ a dis- 
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tance of 529 miles, and on May lOih they pro- 
ceed^ from Halifax to Trepassey, making 629 
miles in 6 hours and 66 minutes for NC-1 and 
6 hours and 32 minutes for NC*3. Here the 
squadron of three planes was again united, and 
on May 16th they left Trepassey Bay for the 
Azores, a distance of 1260 miles, starting at 10.03 
ill the afternoon, Greenwich Civil Time. The 
NC*4, which was commanded by Com. A. C. Read, 
U. S. A., reached Horta, Azores, in 15 hours and 

13 minutes, with an average speed of 78.4 knots 
per hour. The other flying boats were not as 
successful. Ihe NC-1, commanded by Lieut.- 
Com. P. N. L. Bellinger, encountered dense fog 
and a rough sea, so that the crew was forced to 
take refuge on a passing steamship, the Ionia, 
which landed them at Horta. The seaplane was 
so damaged it sank. The NC-3 also encountered 
fog and heavy clouds, but was able to reach 
Ponta Delgada under its own power, having 
drifted and “taxied” 209 miles, and being so 
much damaged as to be out of the race. On 
May 20th the NC-4, now the only survivor in 
good flying condition, made the trip from Horta 
to Ponta Delgada, 160 miles, in 1 hour and 44 
minutes, and then on May 27th flew from Ponta 
Delgada to Lisbon, Portugal, 810 miles, in 9 
hours and 43 minutes, thus completing the trans- 
atlantic flight. The flying time from Newfound- 
land to Portugal, a distance of 2472 miles, was 
20 hours, 51 minutes. The reception of the 
NCN4 at Portugal was most enthusiastic and cor- 
dial, and the greatest interest was manifested in 
both continents over the flight, and congratula- 
tions were bestowed at its successful termina- 
tion. The most careful preparations had been 
made by the Navy Department, and a patrol of 
destioyers was organized to maintain stations 
along the course to communicate by wireless 
with the flying boats. Ihey were supplied with 
pyrotc'chnic and other signals to afford visible 
marks, and it was believed that the trip could 
he carried out with a minimum of danger and 
risk. 

'J he NC-4 left Lisbon on May 30th, and after a 
halt at Mondego, 100 miles north, owing to en- 
gine trouble, proceeded to Ferrol, Spain, 300 
miles On May 3l8t the NC-4 proceeded from 
Ferrol to Plymouth, and thus completed the 
transatlantic flight as scheduled. The total fly- 
ing time from Kockaway, New York, to Lisbon, 
Portugal, was 41 hours and 58 minutes, which 
is com fiar able with the fastest steamship passage 
made by the Cunard liner Mauretama of 4 days, 

14 hours and 27 minutes from Liverpool to New 
York. 

Flight of the Vickers “Vimy” Bomber. 
I'he first non-stop flight from America to Europe 
was accomplished by the Vickers “Vimy” 
Bomber, a bi-motored Rolls-Royce aeroplane with 
two 4-bladed propellers, which was piloted by 
Captain John Alcock and navigated by Lieut. 
Arthur W. Brown. The trip started at St. 
Johns, Newfoundland, at 12.13 p.m., New York 
time, on Saturday, June 14, and 16 hours and 
12 minutes later a landing was made at Clifton, 
Galway, Ireland, at 4.40 a.m., New York time. 
The 1960 miles of the Atlantic Ocean were thus 
navigated at an average rate of 120 miles per 
hour. The trip was accomplished through fog 
and mist, but the engines functioned consist^tly, 
and the most important mishap was the failure 
of tlie radio instruments so that no connection 
was had with the outside world during the 16 


hours of the trip. Captain Alcock and Lieu- 
tenant Brown were awarded the Daily Mail $50,- 
000 prize for making the first non-stop flight 
between Europe and America, and their con- 
clusion, as expressed by Captain Alcock, was 
“that the Atlantic flight is practicable, but I 
think it should be done not with an aSroplane or 
seaplane but with flying boats. We had plenty 
of reserve fuel left, using only two-thirds of our 
supply.” Captain Alcock had been for many 
years interested in aviation and aeronautics, 
starting his experiments with gliders, and in 
1911 began to fly. In 1913 he won the first race 
in which he ever entered, and shortly thereafter 
took second place in the London to Manchester 
and return competition. He was the first man 
to bomb Constantinople, and it was on his re- 
turn from his second bombing expedition over 
the Turkish capital that his engine failed, and 
forced to descend he was captured by the Turks. 

The Vickers “Vimy” plane was twin engined 
and had a 67 feet 2 inch wing spread, being 42 
feet 8 inches in length with a gap of 10 feet and 
a chord of 10 feet 6 inches. It was of the 
bombing plane type and was transformed for 
])eace work by replacing the fighting equipment 
with gasoline tanks with a total capacity of 870 
gallons. Ihe two Rolls-Royce Eagle 375 horse 
power engines were mounted between the upper 
and lower planes on either side of the fuselage. 
Hollow seamless steel tubing extending from the 
nose to well behind the planes was used in the 
construction, and a tank system of eight separate 
containers from which fuel could be consumed 
simultaneously at the same rate were important 
characteristics. A gravity tank at the top of 
the fuselage was arranged to be emptied first so 
that it could serve as a life raft any time after 
the first two hours of the flight. This 1960 mile 
night established a new world record, breaking 
that of Captain Boehm in a Mercedes driven 
Albatross plane which flew for 25 hours and 1 
minute and covered 1350 miles. 

England to Australia Flight. The prize of 
£10,000 offered by the Australian government for 
the first airplane flight from Great Britain to 
Australia within a maximum time of 30 days 
was won by Captain Ross Smith flying a Vickers- 
Vimy Rolls-Royce airplane. This journey of 
about 11,500 miles was accomplished in 27 
days, 20 hours and 20 minutes, the departure 
being made on November 12th from Hounslow 
aerodrome and the landing on the northern coast 
of Australia taking place on December 10th at 
Port Darwin. The machine traveled by way of 
Lyons, Rome, Cairo, Delhi, Calcutta and Ran- 
goon, and arrived at Bangkok on December 1st. 
Leaving on the following day it reached Singa- 
pore on the 4th, and then on the 6th proceeded 
down the coast of Sumatra over the island of 
Java to Timor from which place the last stage 
was accomplished. Arrival at Port Darwin did 
not end the flight which, after a few days’ rest, 
was continued across the island towards Mel- 
bourne. In competing for this same prize Cap- 
tain Howell and a companion who left Hounslow 
on December 4 th met with disaster off Corfu on 
December 10th and lost their lives. 

Transatlantic Flights of the R-34. The 
British dirigible R-34 left East Fortune, near 
Edinburgh, Scotland, at 2 a.m., July 2, and 
proceeded via Newfoundland to Mineola, New 
York, arriving at Roosevelt Field at 9 A.M., Sun- 
day, July 6. To show that this was not merelv 
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good fortune, a return trip even more successful 
was made, leaving New York at 11.58 on the 
night of July 0th. After a brief trijj over the 
city of New York the nose of the dirigible was 
turned to Great Britain and after a voyage of 
75 hours, 3 minutes, a successful landing was 
made at Polham, England, arriving at 9.16 a.m. 
on July 12th, a distance of 8200 miles. In 
other words, the R*34 flew practically 7000 miles 
in 183 hours and 15 minutes. The journey from 
Scotland to America was accomplished in spite 
of fog and heavy squalls and thunder storms 
and against constant head winds. The speed was 
thus reduced, so that it was uncertain whether 
the 5000 gallons supply of gasoline would be suf- 
ficient to keep the engines turning until Long 
Island was reached. Accordingly wireless mes- 
sages were sent for United States destroyers to 
stand by on the journey down from the Bay of 
Fundy, but assistance was not required, and a 
successful landing was made at the Mineola 
flying field. The return voyage was without 
incident, and general satisfaction was expressed 
at the outcome of the trip. 

The British naval dirigible R*34 in 1919 was 
the largest dirigible afloat, measuring 643 feet 
from nose to stern, and requiring a hangar 300 
yards long. The envelope was built of sheet 
duraluminum towers 91l^ feet in height, and the 
beam is 71 feet. From the envelope are sus- 
pended 4 cars, one forward for the captain and 
pilot, 2 wing cars amidship, and an after car in 
which are the two engines attached to the same 
shaft that drive the largest of the four pro- 
pellers. The propellers of the forward and wing 
cars measure 17 feet 6 inches from tip to tip, 
while that on the after car measures 19 feet 6 
inches, and was one of the largest ever made. 
Five Sunbeam Maori engines of 275 horse power 
each were used to drive these propellers. The 
B-34 attains a speed of from 40 to 60 knots an 
hour, and is capable of reaching an altitude of 
15,000 feet, though her best height is 4000 feet. 
When fully inflated the airship has a capacity of 
2,000,000 cubic feet of hydrogen, carries 13 tons 
of water for ballast, arranged in bags along the 
keel to keep the airship upright. The lifting 
power is furnished by 19 separate gas bags in- 
side the rigid envelope. These bags are so par- 
titioned that there is plenty of opportunity for 
the crew to pass freely throughout the interior 
of the envelope. There are 81 tanks, which were 
filled with 5670 gallons of gasoline when the 
K-34 left England. The airship is lighted 
throughout by electricity, with telephone and bell 
connection between the cars, and is rigged with 
various types of equipment, just as an ocean 
liner. The wireless of the airship is controlled 
from the captain’s car forward and has a range 
of 800 miles for sending and receiving. The R-34 
has a large beam capacity and carries a crew of 
31 men. The officers on the trip to America were 
Maj. G. H. Scott, commanding officer and pilot; 
Maj. G. H. Cooke, B.S.O., navigator; Capt. G. S. 
Greenland, first officer; Lieut. J. D. Shotter, 
engineer officer; Lieut. H. F. Luck, third officer; 
while Brigadier-General Maitland and Major 
Pritchard represented the British Air Ministry 
and Licut.-Com. Z. Lansdowne, O.B.E., the 
United States Naval Air Service. Lieutenant 
Guy Harris was meteorological officer and Second 
Lieut. R. D. Durrant was wireless officer. The 
crew of the R-34 consisted of 12 engineers and 
7 recruits, beside 2 wireless men. 


Flight of Hawkeb and Grieve. An attempt 
was made to cross the Atlantic in a Sopwith bi- 
plane by Com. Mackenzie Grieve and Maj. Harry 
Hawker. This plane followed the general type 
of the Sopwith war plane, and was 46 feet wide 
and 31 feet long, weighing 6000 pounds fully 
eouipped for flight. Tt was supposed to have a 
flight duration of 25 hours at 100 miles an hour, 
and was driven by a Rolls-Royce engine develop- 
ing 375 horse power and 1800 revolutions of the 
crank shaft. A 4-bladed propeller was used, 
geared down to 1281 revolutions. Several test 
flights were made in March and April which 
promised success, and on May 18th Hawker and 
Grieve flew from St. Johns, and after 16 hours in 
the air were forced to alight on the ocean 1000 
miles east of their starting point and 900 miles 
from their destination. The difficulty was due 
to the choking of the filter and defects in the 
circiilation system of the engine, and realizing 
that the motur was functioning improperly, the 
course was changed so as to cross the main ship- 
ping route. Sighting a steamer, which proved 
to be the Danish ship Mary, signals were made 
and Ihe aviators were taken off in a rough sea, 
hut it was impossible to save the aeroplane 
Hawker and Grieve were about 14^/2 hours from 
Newfoundland and accomplished about 1000 miles 
of the lourney. The British destroyer Wohton 
made the Mary off Loch Fireball and the aviators 
were duly brought to land. 

Loss OF THE C-5. The American Navy dirigi- 
ble or Blimp C-5 left Montauk Point on May 
14th in an attempt to cross the Atlantic by way 
of Halifax, at which port it arrived at 10 
o’clock on the morning of May 16th, after being 
in the air almost 26 hours. A perfect landing 
was made at the Pleasantville base near St. 
Johns, and the dirigible was duly anchored 
within an old cricket field Preparations were 
siraightwav begun for the transatlantic flight, 
hut a treacherous gale arose which drove the 
dirigible from its moorings and carried it out to 
sea, where it was totally destroyed. The dirigi- 
ble was under command of Lieutenant-Com- 
mander Coil, with Lieutenant Campbell and 
Lieut. J. B. Lawrence as navigating officers. 
The total distance of 1050 miles accomplished 
hv the C-5 was a world’s record for non-rigid 
airships as regards total distance covered with- 
out a stop. The C-5 was 192 feet long, 43 feet 
w'ide and 45 feet high, with a capacity of 180,- 
000 cubic feet of gas. Its cruising speed was 
42 miles per hour, and it could climb 1000 feet 
per minute. The car suspended from the gas 
hag was of streamline form 40 feet long, .5 feet 
in maximum diameter, with steel tube outriggers 
carrying an engine at either end. It had a capa- 
city of 7 passengers, though 4 formed the usual 
crew. The engines were made by the Union Gas 
Engine Company, and were 125 horse power each. 

Tarrant Triplane. One of the most power- 
ful ai^roplanes to be built in 1919 in England was 
the Tarrant triplane, a huge 6-engined 3000 horse 
povrer machine, fitted with six *‘Napier” Lion 
engines capable each of developing 507 horse 
power, and designed to obtain with full load a 
speed of over 90 miles per hour with two engines 
out out. Fully loaded this machine weighed ap- 
proximately 45,000 pounds, of which 19,000 
pounds represented the load, 10,000 pounds fuel, 
and 9000 pounds available for passenger or cargo. 
Its maximum speed was over 110 miles an hour, 
and sufficient fuel was carried to maintain this 
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for over 900 miles, while at cruising speed a 
distance of 1200 miles could be covered. This 
was a triplane with the middle plane having a 
span of 131 feet*3 inches, with a total surface of 
wings of 4950 feet and an over all height of 37 
feet 3 inches and over all length of 73 feet 2 
inches. It was designed for a crew of five men 
provided with wireless equipment, guns and am- 
munition and bombs and gear, and was con- 
sidered a machine of unusual power, some 13 
months being required for its construction. 

On May 26th, during a trial flight, this large 
machine was seriously damaged, and the chief 
and assistant pilots, Capt. F. G. Dunn and Capt, 
W T. Tvawlings, received injuries resulting in 
tlieir death. At this initial trip it was found 
impossible to rise from the ground using the four 
engines, so the two upper engines were brought 
into operation. When this was done and before 
the plane could leave the ground, the tail rose 
up and the nose of the machine crashed down- 
ward into the earth while at a speed of over 70 
miles an hour. It is believed that if the aSro- 
])lHne could have risen, all six engines might 
have functioned; but the results of the initial 
trial seemed to show that the problems connected 
\A'itli their placing and operation had not been 
nde(|uately worked out. 

Lawson Am Liner. This airplane designed, 
manufactured and operated distinctly as a pas- 
senger carrving machine on a commercial basis 
made a number of interesting trips in the autumn 
of 1919, proceeding from IVlilwaukee, Wis., to 
New "Ik'ork and themee to Washington. It had a 
capacity of 20 passengers with a comfortable en- 
closed cabin, and was specially designed for high 
speed and economy of fuel. It was stated that 
tljc machine had reached a point where the trip 
from New York to San Francisco could be made 
in 3(5 hours actual time between cities. 

Hk.luhjPTErs. During the year there was an- 
nounced a pri/e of $100,000 to be awarded to the 
person who should produce and demonstrate the 
first lieavier than air aircraft which would rise 
from and land on the ground vertically, as for 
evample, rihc from and return to the roof of a 
medium si/.e house This prize was donated by a 
Flench fiatron and enthusiast of aviation, M. 
Mich el in, who pieviously had given many valu- 
able prizes for aircraft development and per- 
formance, all of which had been won though 
when first announced the conditions were con- 
sidered difficult if not impossible of realization. 
3’he new' prize was offered to the designer or 
aviator of the first aircraft: (1 ) to rise vertically 
fiom the ground; (2) to possess the greatest pos- 
sible range of speed up to 124 miles an hour; 
(3) to land vertically within a radius of five 
meters. 

This of course plainly indicated some form of 
helicofpter or screw machine where the propeller 
blades or vanes revolved about a vertical axis. 
Considerable experiment work had been done 
in this field but the practical achievement was 
Lmitfd in comparison wdth the vast studies made 
in other departments of aviation, notably the 
airplane. However the problem alw^ays had a 
fascination for scientific men and in 1919 there 
were announced some encouraging results of ex- 
periments undertaken by Peter Cooper Hewitt 
and F. B. Crocker. In 1918 these two experi- 
menters met at Ampere, N. J., and inaugurated 
a series of tests on a helicopter which pre- 
sented eonsiderable promise. The machine de- 


veloped a lift of 4000 pounds with two motors of 
100 horse power each and propellers 51 feet in 
diameter. The experiments, as announced up to 
the end of 1919, did not actually involve flight, 
but the production of lifting power which was 
accurately measured by dynamometers and weigh- 
ing mechanisms. Electric motors rather than in- 
ternal combustion engines were employed in the 
experimental work so as to secure any desired 
speed of rotation and measure readily the con- 
sumption of power. The two propellers were 
mounted one above the other on concentric shafts 
and being respectively right and left screws were 
t evolved in opposite directions. They were 
placed vertically seven feet apart. The propeller 
blades w'ere made of an aeroform model, .30 inches 
wide and about 15 feet long, being built up of 
aluminum partitions placed transversely and 
then sheathed. These propeller blades revolve 
at low angular velocity compared with those of 
an airplane and the speed of airplane engines 
would be (‘onsiderably reduced. Various types 
of propellers were tested in these experiments and 
a form finally was produced that gave a lift of 
2550 pounds for 126 5 horse power when making 
but 70 revolutions per minute or 20.2 pounds 
per horse power. 3 hese experiments so far as 
announced had not proceeded beyond the full 
size laboratory stage at the end of 1919, but they 
indicated considerable promise of success as well 
as progress in this interesting field. 

British Civil Aviation. On May 1, 1919, the 
resumption of civil flying was officially per- 
mitted in Great Britain and a report on the 
w'oik of the Department of Civil Aviation of the 
Air Ministry was issued in the late autumn, 
covering the period from May Ist to October Slat. 
It stated that the Cairo-Karachi route had been 
opened for military purposes and would soon be 
available for civil traffic. A chain of landing 
places had also been established on the route from 
Cairo to the Cape, so that it would be possible 
to fly over the whole of this route, on an experi- 
mental basis, in the very near future. The air 
naviijation regulations might need some slight 
n odilications as a result of experience gained 
with their application, but no serious difficulties 
had occurred. 

In the period under review, 21,(K)0 flights had 
bben made and 52,000 passengers carried. The 
total number of flying hours amounted to 4000, 
and the total mileage covered 303,000. No pas- 
senger liad been killed in civil flying, although 
10 were injured, as also were 6 pilots; and 2 
[lilots were unfortunately killed. The total num- 
l)er of accidents which occurred was 13, or 1 in 
1615 flights, a figure which would probably be 
(‘onsiderably improved on in the course of time. 
Only 1 passenger in each 5200 carriecl was in- 
jured, or 1 in each 30,300 miles flown, but in this 
connection it should be noted that accidents are 
most likely to occur when starting up or landing, 
and as the average flight was of short duration 
(just over 14 miles) the risk of accident was 
greater per mile flown than would have been the 
case with ordinary commercial journeys. Ex- 
perts from the Department were sent to in- 
vestigate and report on all accidents, and this 
it was thought doubtless would tend to reduce 
their number. 

Mail Carrying by AI^roplane. The ter- 
mination of the war making available a large 
number of ai^roplanes and trained aviators, it 
was natural that schemes to utilize both men 
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and machines should be developed. These plans 
were both governmental and commercial, the 
former including the rapid exchange of official 
communications, fnail and even personal repre- 
sentatives at various conferences and parlia- 
ments, and the latter passengers on urgent busi- 
ness and newspapers, special communications of 
immediate importance and light packages. The 
reliability of the service seemed to be established, 
and the experience of military aviators and de- 
signers naturally was invaluable. The commer- 
cial side, however, involved the question of the 
increased cost of transportation of passengers 
and freight, and here it was not possible to say 
by the end of 1919 how much progress had been 
made. Whether the saving in time could be 
measured by an appropriate cash value was not 
always clear, and it was realized that develop- 
ments in commercial aeronautics must adjust 
themselves to new ideas of value. As regards 
mail service, however, it seemed to be unmis- 
takable that such 'work could be efficiently and 
legularly carried on, but it must be remembered 
that in 1919 much was done with machines al- 
K^ady con8tructe<l for the military service. The 
transition from the extraordinary and unusual 
of the war, where expense of construction and 
operation was a minor consideration, to commer- 
cial practice, was still a problem in 1919, though 
it must be said that further progress towards 
its solution had been made than in any previous 
\ear since aviation had been put on a practical 
Ijasis. 

On Mav 15, 1919, was celebrated the anni- 
versary of the inauguration of the commercial 
mail service hetwe^m Washington and New York. 
On this occasion the same two ai^roplanes were 
used as startwl the year previously, and they were 
propelled by the same motors. One of them dur- 
ing the year had been in the air 164 hours, flying 
10,716 miles, and had carried 572,826 letters. 
It had cost in service per hour $65 80. Cost of 
repairs was $4.80. .The other plane was in the 
air 222 hours, flying 15,018 miles, and had car- 
ried 48.^,120 letters. It cost in service per hour 
$48. ,‘14, and in total repairs $1,874.76. The entire 
service between New York and Washington 
showed 92. 7.*! per cent of performance during 
the entire year, representing 128,255 miles of 
actual travel and 7,720,840 letters weighing 193,-* 
021 pounds were carried, the revenues from aero- 
plane mail stamps amounting to $159,700, the 
cost of the service $1. *17, 900.06. On Aug. 10, 
1918, the flving operations which had been con- 
ducted by the army were taken over by the Post 
Office Department with a single organization, 
which maintained from the beginning the record 
made under the military service. Out of 1261 
possible trips, 1206 were undertaken, and but 55 
were defaulted on account of weather eonditions. 
During rain, fog, snow, gales and electrical 
storms 435 trips were made. Out of a possible 
138,092 miles 128,037 miles were flown. Only 51 
forced landings were made on account of weather 
and 37 on account of motor troubles. It was 
brought out in the course of the year’s w^ork 
that for postal and daily cross country service 
aeroplanes designed wholly for war purposes 
were not suitable, and the De Haviland-4 ma- 
chines transferred to the Post Office Department 
after the signing of the armistice were recon- 
structed to fit them for commercial requirements. 
The Department also called for bids for specially 
constructed mail carrying planes. 


It was found that the element of danger in- 
volv^ed in the military and exhibition flying was 
almost entirely absent from commercial flying. 
No aeroplane carrying the mail had fallen out 
of the sky during the year, and there had not 
been a single death of an aviator carrying the 
mail. The only deaths by accident were those of 
an aviator who made a flight to demonstrate his 
qualifications as an aviator and that of a me- 
chanic who fell against the whirling propeller 
of a machine on the ground. But two postal 
aviators were injured seriously enough to be 
sent to the hospital. The experience of a year 
in the mail service with all types and tempera- 
ments of aviators established the fact that 200 
feet visibility from the ground was the limit of 
practical flying, although a number of runs were 
made with the mail between New York and 
Washington, during which a part of the trip was 
flown at as low an altitude as 50 feet. The per- 
formance of the various planes used in this 
service was of interest, demonstrating that under 
proper conditions adequate life could be secured 
for a plane. 

On July 1, 1919, the New York and Cleveland 
mail route was established, a distance of 410 
miles by air and requiring for the flight from 
4>/a to 5 hours as against 620.64 miles by train 
and a train time of 13.05 to 17.20 hours. The 
Cleveland-Chicago route was established May 15, 
1919, a distance of 325 miles by air, requiring 
a flight of 3 Vo to 4 hours as against 340.28 miles 
by rail and 6.35 to 10.30 hours train time. The 
routing followed in 1919 was for the mail plane 
to leave New York daily including Sunday be- 
tween 5 and 6 a.m. with between 12,000 and 14,- 
000 letters, and arrive at Cleveland about 10 
A.M. and at Chicago about 1 p.m. the same day. 
By this service any letters mailed too late to 
leave New York on the 5.30 p.m. train, are ad- 
vanced so as to make all noon carrier (leliveries 
in Cleveland and all afternoon carrier deliveries 
in Chicago as well as advancing connections to 
the middle West 16 hours and to Seattle, San 
Francisco, and Los Angeles 24 hours. 

The mail plane at Cleveland, in addition to 
mail originating in Cleveland, takes about 14,- 
000 letters daily from train No. 19, which leaves 
New York at 5.30 o'clock the afternoon before 
and is not due to arrive in Chicago until 4 p.m., 
loo late for the regular carrier deliveries in that 
city, and puts this mail in Chicago daily at 1 
o’clock, usually a little before 1 p.m. It also 
makes train conned ions which would not have 
been made had the mail remained on the train. 

The eastljound mail plane leaves Chicago daily 
at 2. .30 P.M., which is a considerable time after 
the departure of the Twentieth Century Limited, 
and overtakes it at Cleveland with an hour to 
spare and deposits on that train Chicago city 
mail and mails from westbound connections. 
This mail then is delivered hv the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Limited in New York 6ity at 9.46 a.m. In 
this way the New York mail is practically ad- 
vanced 24 hours. 

The easthound mail plane at Cleveland takes 
besides letters originating in Cleveland and des- 
tined for the east between 12,000 and 14,000 let- 
ters from train No. 90-28-32, which left Chicago 
at 11.31 P.M. the previous night, and delivers it 
at New York City, usually around 1.30 o’clock 
that afternoon. Had this mail remained on that 
train it would not have arrived in New York 
City until 4.44 o’clock the following morning. 
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Corresponding advantages are secured by the 
air mail between New York and Washington. 
In 1919 the southbound* mail plane left New 
York at 8.40 a.m. with New England midnight 
mail and New York City mail reaching the post 
office too late for the 1 A.M. dispatch for Wash- 
ington, also New York up-State mail arriving on 
New York Central train No. 32, to the amount 
of 14,000 letters daily, which are turned over 
to the Washington postmaster in time for the 
noon and first afternoon deliveries. 

The northbound mail plane was scheduled to 
leave Washington at 10.40 a.m. with some 14,000 
letters daily to New York City, including Wash- 
ington City letters mailed before 9.30 a.m., and 
New \ork City mail worked to carriers arriving 
in Washington on the Seaboard Air Line and 
Atlantic Coast Line trains from all the south- 
eastern States from Virginia to Florida. This 
mail reached New York by plane daily about 1.30 
p.M. Had it continued by train to New York 
it would not have arrived in New York City in 
time to catch any carrier deliveries. 

In connection with the New York and Wash- 
ington aerial mail route a notable flight was 
made on December 2Tid when a specially built 
De 11 a vi land-4 airplane belonging to the Post 
Office Department made the trip between the air 
mail field at Washington and Belmont Park, 
New 'lork, 218 miles, in 1 hour and 34 minutes 
with a load of (>30 pounds representing nearly 
20,000 letters. Ihe rate of speed was 138 miles 
an hour, the best record ever made in the 
Amerii'an mail service. 

On Only 18, 1919, Postmaster Burleson reduced 
the postage rate on aeroplane mail matter to two 
cents an ounce, or the regular rate for first class 
mail, thus placing the aeroplane mail service on 
the same footing with all other means of mail 
transportation 

On August 14th an innovation in aerial mail 
service was accomplished when an aeromaiinc 
flying boat deposited mail aboard the White Star 
Inier Adriaitc two hours after it had left the 
dock at Hoboken, N. J. The scheme was an- 
nounced to have further possibilities in the de- 
livery of ships’ manifests after the ships had 
left port, as cargo could be takerr on to the last 
moment before sailing and the completed mani- 
fests delivered long after they had sailed. A 
special contrivance consisting of a waterproof 
bag for the mail and a flexible cable attached to 
the flying boat and carrying the mail bag was 
employed, and the sack was deposited by driving 
the aeroplane directly acioss the ship s course, 
so that the flexible cable would encounter a steel 
wire stretched between the fore and mainmast. 
The experiment was in every way satisfactory, 
and the use of the metliod was seriously con- 
sidered. 

During the strike of the railway employees in 
Great Britain, an aeroplane mail service was 
established from London to Bristol, Birmingham, 
Newcastle, Manchester and Glasgow, in addi- 
tion to a continental service between London 
and Paris and London and Brussels. This serv- 
ice was very successful, and on the fourth day 
of the strike 54 aeroplanes were carrying mail. 
A charge of two shillings an ounce on each letter 
w’^as made for this special service. On one day a 
llandley-Page aeroplane transported to Brussels 
for Holland and Norway 1400 pounds of mail 
matter and brought back 2000 pounds. This 
atlroplane mail service was so successful that the 


British newspapers urged that it be retained. 
It was discontinued, as the train service improved 
during the latter part of the strike. 

Ihe first regular French aerial postal service 
was inaugurated on Nov. 10, 1919, when mail 
was transported to England from Bourget, near 
Paris, and from Hounslow in England to Bour- 
get. There had been for some time previously a 
regular commercial service, the trips being made 
in two hours and fifteen minutes. It was also 
contemplated to establish a regular mail service 
to Morocco. 

Commercial Aeronautich. During the year 
1919 the commercial extension of aerial trans- 
portation took forward strides. In England the 
Super-Marine Aviation Works, Limited, estab- 
lished the first flying boat passenger service on 
the south coast with a fleet of 10 passenger carry- 
ing ships, five of which fly on alternate days, 
enabling the other five to be thoroughly over- 
hauled, examined and tuned up during the day 
on which they arc out of service. A government 
inspector critically examines each individual ma- 
chine and passes upon its fitness for flight before 
it proceeds. The service as inaugurated during 
the summer of 1919 starts at Woolston, near 
Southampton, and includes the following ports: 
30 Cowes, 101/2 miles; Kyde, 15; Sea View, 17; 
Bembride, 19; Sandown, 23; Shaiiklin, 25; Vent- 
nor, 28; Freshwater, 43; Yarmouth, 18; Bourne- 
mouth, 33; Poole, 40; Swanage, 38; Weymouth, 
00; from Poole to Freshwater, 23; from Wey- 
mouth to Freshwater, 42; from Freshwater to 
Ventnor, 15 miles. • This service, it was hoped, 
could he extondiHl to France with porta of call 
at Le Havre, Cherbourg and St. Malo. During 
the summer this service was waiting on the 
necessary permission, which w'aa to be granted 
undoi the rules of the Allied Air Convention. 

On March Ist a daily aerial service betw*een 
Folkestone, England, and Cologne, Germany, was 
instituted with four aeroplanes, which carried 
between them 25 bags of mail, but this amount 
was increastxl, so that for the three months 
ending May 3 Ist, 2276 outward and 886 inward 
bags were transported. This service made pos- 
sible the delivery of correspondence leaving 
Cologne one morning to all parts of England 
and Wales by the first delivery on the following 
morning. 

3 he American Express Company during the 
>ear completed arrangements for a daily air pas- 
senger and baggage service between London and 
Paris, so that a person could leave London and 
fly to Paris and transact business there and 
return to London in time for dinner. This 
service was announced to begin in October, 
and was to provide an aeroplane carrying one 
or two [lassengers and costing about $100 for a 
flight one way, and a larger machine carrying 15 
passengers, for which the fare was to be about 
$60 per person. The latter, known as the air 
bus, was to leave three times a week, while 
single passenger carrying aeroplanes would fly 
daily from the aerodrome. This service was 
to be in connection with a special automobile 
service to carry passengers from their hotels 
to the aerodromes on the outskirts of London 
and J^aris. The general scheme provided for a 
special form of ticket whereby the passengers 
assumed the risk of the journey, and the lug- 
gage was limited to a single piece of baggage 
about the size of a suitcase. Those traveling 
in the fast aeroplanes would have to wear a 
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head mask and goggles, hut those in the air bus 
would not require any special equipment. The 
time for the flight was to be between three and 
four hours, in place of the boat and train run- 
ning time of about nine hours between London 
and Paris. The ticket for each trip cost about 
$20. It was reported that the American Ex- 
piess Comi>any, through its tourist department, 
was contemplating the establishment of air lines 
from Liverpool and Southampton to London. 

In (fermany an aero passenger service was 
inaugurated between Berlin and Hamburg in 
March, during which month 108 flights were 
successfully carried out and loads of no less 
fliaii 3737 kilograms w'ere carried. The per- 
centage of failures to complete the trip was 
stated as only 0.1. This and other services 
vveie operated by the Deutsche Luft Redcrie, a 
(onibinution of various firms of German aero- 
plane manufacturers, which was thoroughly or- 
ganized both as regards plan and operation, 
ihe varioa.s lines in operation extended from 
Perlin to such points as Weimar, Frankfort, 
Leipzig, Warneniunde, Hanover, Westphalia and 
Breslau, in addition to the service to Hamburg 
already referred to. There were also services 
from Weimar to Hamburg, Hamburg to Warne- 
munde, Weimar to Leipzig and Hanover to West- 
phalia. The Berlin -Weimar route was placed in 
operation about the beginning of February, and 
in its first month 120 flights were attempted, of 
wdiieh only 18 w'ere unsuccessful, and no acci- 
dents whatsoever were recorded. The Berlin 
to Hamburg trip cost 450 miirkH, with a return 
ticket 700 marks, while serial tickets available 
over any of the routes operated by the syndicate 
could be had for 3600 marks and were trans- 
ferable. 

A practical application of the aeroplane was 
made on July 12th by Jasper C. Mayer, of 
Washington, D. C., w'ho, missing the steamship 
Kafihvmura Maru at Seattle, embarked on an 
aeioplaiie and overtook the vessel on its way 
down the Sound. The belated traveler was able 
to catch the vessel, and at an expense of $75 was 
saved a delay of several weeks until the next 
sailing. 

During the middle of the summer a passenger 
airship w^as announced to sail from Barrow-in- 
Furness to Rio Janeiio, which would take 20 
passengers and a small cargo. The announced 
route was by way of Lisbon, Sierra Leone and 
thence to Rio tlaneiro, and the time of flight 
was eHtimated at about four days each way. 
This trip was in the nature of a trial, and if 
sucee.s8ful a regular service was to be maintained 
by the Vickers Company, which managed the 
undertaking. The price of the tickets was £1000 
apiece. This special airship, or the R-80, was 
built at the Vickers-Barrows Works Company by 
the British Admiralty, with the object of se- 
curing a rigid British airship of medium dimen- 
sions w'hich would compare with the latest Ger- 
man Zeppelin. The R-80 had a capacity of 1,- 

250,000 cubic feet, or soniew'hat more than half 
file size of the R-34. She had a cruising speed 
of 46 miles and a full power speed of 60 miles 
an hour, and was 535 feet in length. The pas- 
8(‘nger accommodations on top of the hull include 
a large saloon arranged like a Pullman car, a 
roof garden, a shelter deck and cabins of sleep- 
ing berths. 

Another British regular air service between 
London and Paris was organized during the 


year by Aircraft 'Fransport and Travel, with 
(Tcneral Posting managing dir(‘ctor. l^arcels ex- 
‘ press machines were to leave London at 4 A. m., 
arriving in Paris two or three hours later, and 
carried a cargo of 000 pounds, consisting of 
new'spapers or rapid express matter. The plan 
w^as to provide space for a passenger or two, 
but the passtmger machines proper would leave 
later in the day and would have enclosed saloons. 
"J’his company proposed an alternative ground 
and sea route when fog or storm made Hying im- 
possible, and liad as its pilots a number of men 
('boson for the most part from those of the com- 
munication squadron b(*tween London and the 
Peace Conference. 

•Large British Airships. During the year the 
Britisli Admiralty decided to build a lleet of 
eight airsliips larger than anything previously 
attempted in ears of this class. 'Jhree of these 
huge dirigibles were under eonstruction, one at 
Beardmorc’s, one at Bedford, and a third, which 
IS the largest, at the Armstrong Whitworth 
Woiks at Barlow in the West Riding of York- 
.shire. By the summer of 1019 this dirigible 
was well advanced and the girder work almost 
linished. She was 604 feet long, 85 feet in 
diam(‘ter, and had a gas capacity of over 3,- 

600.000 cubic feet. There were seven cars or 
gondolas, thiee on each side and one in the 
centre forward devoted to the controls and the 
navigation oflicers. The propelling power was 
to he six Sunbeam Cossack engines, each capable 
of developing 400 horse power and a speed of 
about 70 miles pei hour. A fuel (’apacity of 30 
tons could he provided, and it was the inten- 
tion of the Admiralty to place these airships on 
regular mail service. Ohe K-30 was to be com- 
pleted in 1010, and the remaining were to be 
iinished and launched in 1920. 

Unitkd S'lATF.s Purchases R-38. During the 
year the United 8tat(‘8 Navy Department ar- 
langed to secure from Great Britain the R-38, 
the woild’s gieatest airship which resembled the 
K-34 in many respects but was larger and had 
greater horse powei, spc‘ed, and radius of action 
The R-38 was designed for a gas capacity of 2,- 

724.000 cubic feet, was 604 feet long, 86 feet in 
diameter, 03 feet six inches high and a useful 
load (‘apacity of 45 tons, Ihe airship was ex- 
pect(‘d to develop a maximum speed of CO knots. 
Congress had appropriated $2,500,000 for the 
purchase of the airship and for the training of 
the pilot, and the Biitish Air Ministry oHered 
to train the personnel so that the dirigible could 
he taken over by an American crew and down 
directly to the United States. A hangar at 
Lakewood, N. J., was under construction by the 
Navy Department for the K-3S. 

Altitude Records. During the year 1919 
a number of iiripoitant records in aviation were 
mad(\ On August 2nd Major R. W. Schroeder, 
a United States army aviator, flew at Dayton, 
'Ohio, at a rate of 137 miles an hour at a height 
of 18,400 feet. A two-seated Lepere biplane de- 
signed by Captain J^epere, of the French army, 
was used, which was driven by a 12-cylinder Lib- 
erty motor, using a supercharger. This last de- 
vice consists of a gas turbine and centrifugal 
compressor, which derives its power from the 
r(*d-hot exhaust gaH(*s of the Liberty motor. 
'J’he compressed air is fed into the carburetor at 
the same pressure as at sea level, so that there 
is plenty of oxygen regardless of altitude. The 
device was designed by Dr. Sanford A. Moss. 
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Major Schroeder’s flight was in company with 
Lieutenant G. W. Elfey, an expert aeronautic 
observer. 

The altitude record set by Major R. W. Schroe- 
der at McCook Field, Dayton, Ohio, on Septem- 
ber 18, 1918, with an altitude of 28,000 feet 
made in an American built British Bristol 
fighter equipped with an American built Ilis- 
pano-iSuiza motor, was broken on July 30th, 
1911), by Roland Hohlfs. This record was made 
in a Curtiss 400 horse power triplane at Roose- 
velt Field, Jjong Island, on July 30th, when, in 
the face of a 100-mile an hour gale, an oflieial al- 
titude of 30,700 feet was accomplished, lliis 
was said to be the first time an oflieial ly observed 
flight in excess of 30,000 feet had been made, and 
stands as an American record, but it does not 
surpass the altitude record of 33,130 feet made 
on June 14th, 1919, by Adjutant Casale at Villa 
t'oublay, France. Rohlf’s machine was a Cur- 
tiss triplane of the type known as the Wasp, 
which was designed as a two-plane fighting ma- 
chine for the American forces, ‘and was com- 
pleted just before the signing of the armistice. 
Naturally the aviator employed an oxygen mask 
and encountered a temperature of 25 degrees be- 
low zero, whicli chilled his motor and made navi- 
gation at the liighcr levels exceedingly difficult. 

This altitude record was supplanted by Roland 
Roblfs on Sept. IS, 1919, at Roosevelt B'ield, 
Long Island, when a height of 34,100 feet was 
attained. This flight was made in a Curtiss 
Wasp triplano equijiped with a Curtiss K-12 400 
horse power motor, and was officially observed, 
confiimcd and hoinologued by the oflicers of the 
Aeio (dub of America and tlie Internationale 
Federation Aeronaulique. Both aiuoplane and 
motor were designed and built in America, and 
the entire flight, leaching more than 01/2 miles 
above the level of the sea, w'as made in one hour 
and 53 minutes, with 20 minutes of the time at 
the highest altitude ever reached, in a tempera- 
ture of 43° below zero. Rohlfs found perfect 
conditions, and began taking oxygen at 20,000 
feet, lie lequired 75 minutes fo reach his great- 
Cht altitude and 18 minutes to descend. This 
flight exceeds Rohlf's oflieial record of 30,700 
feet made on July 30th, and the official record 
made by Adjutant Casale, of the French army, 
on June 14, 1919, in a Renault plane with 150 
hoise power at Villa Coublay, of 33,130 feet. 
This last flight is 5010 feet higher than Mount 
Kverest, in the Himalaya Mountains, — the high- 
est mountain in the world. Rohlfs is the chief 
test pilot of the Curtiss Company, and during the 
year conducted a series of flights with the aim 
of making altitude records. Subsequent to the 
record nJerred to above, in an attempt to secure 


a rapid rate of flying, Rohlfs rose to a height 
of 19,500 feet in nine minutes, 42% seconds, or at 
a rate of over 2000 feet a minute. 

PkOPOSED DePAETMENT of AfeRONAUTICS. The 
subject of the attitude of the national govern- 
ment towards aeronautics, both military and 
naval and commercial and scientific, gave rise 
to considerable discussion during the year 1919. 
Senator New introduced in the Senate on July 
31 at a bill to create a Department of Aeronautics. 
'Jhis bill defined the powers and duties of the 
director, and provided for the organization, 
disposition and administration of a United 
States air force, creating the United States Air 
Reserve Force, and providing for the develop- 
ment of civil and commercial aviation. To this 
Department of Aeronautics would be transferred 
the various oflicers and enlisted men of the 
arm^', navy, post office and other services now 
engaged in aeronautics, and it would be re- 
sponsible for the development and control of 
aeronautics generally thioughout the United 
Stales. 9 he bill provides in considerable detail 
fqr the organization of the department and its 
various officers and other personnel. 

Army Rei.iaiui.ity Race. On the morning of 
October 8th, there was started a 2700 mile race 
across the American continent between Mineola, 
Long Island, New York, and San Francisco, 
simultaneous starts being made at each place. 
Any army pilot wdio secured the written recom- 
mendatioii of the commanding officer of the field 
to which he was attached was eligible to com- 
and the aeroplanes employed must have a 
speed of 100 miles an hour or greater and motors 
must be of standard specifications. Compulsory 
stDps of not less than 30 minutes nor more than 
48 hours were reijuired en route in either direc- 
tion at the following control stations; Bing- 
hamton, Rochester, and Buffalo, N. Y. ; Cleve- 
land and Bryan, Ohio; Chicago and Rock Island, 
111 ; Des Moines, Iowa; Omaha and North 
riatte, Neb.; Sidney, Cheyenne, Olcott, Rawlins 
and Green River, Wyo.; Salt Lake City, Utah; 
Salduio, Battle Mountain and Reno, Nev.; and 
Sacramento and San Francisco, Cal. In order 
to equalize conditions the race was made for 
tlie round trip and the accompanying summary 
indicates the relative performances. The trans- 
continental race attracted considerable attention 
and while there were accidents several of which 
were attended by fatalities, nevertheless the com- 
petition was interesting as showing the progress 
of American military aviators during and after 
the war. 

The War Department announced the winners 
in the army reliability test race in the following 
divisions : 


WINNERS ON ELAPSED TIME — EAST TO WEST 


Pilot 


Passenger 


1 1st Lt. B. W. Maynard. 

2 2d Lt. Alex. Pearson .... 
8 Oapt. John 0. Donaldson 

4 Oapt. H. C. Drayton. . . . 

5 2d Lt. E. H. Manzelman 

6 A Oapt. Harry Smith 

7 2d Lt L. fe. Webster. . . 

8 Lt.-Ool. T. S Bowen .... 

9 2d Lt. H. W. Sheridan. 

10 Lt.-Ool. J. N. Reynolds. 

11 2d Lt. S. W. Tomey 

12 *l8t Lt. J, T. Roulott. . . . 


Sfft. W. E. Klein 

Sgt. Royal Atkinson , . 

None 

2d Lt. L. J. Sweeley . . 
CSM. M. 0. Goodnough 
Oapt. T W. Allen .... 
Sgt. Ohas 'Kndell. . . . 
Oapt. D. H. Young. . . 
2d lit. F. W. Nelson . . 
let Lt. R. B. Bagby. . 
Sgt. E. R. Vanatta. . . 
mb. O. W. Haynes. . . 


* Disqualified for not circling landing field. 


Type 

of 

Maxih, Ds, 

Time 

Hrs. 

Min. 

Sec. 

DH-4 3 

6 

47 

7 

DH-4 4 

4 

28 

— 

SE-5 4 

4 

61 

8 

DH-4 4 

7 

25 

29 

DH.4 4 

7 

36 

50 

DH-4 4 

11 

28 

58 

DH-4 4 

12 

18 

6 

DH(B) 5 

6 

12 

54 

DH-4 6 


7 

50 

DH-4 6 

1 

30 

55 

DH-4 7 

4 

28 

86 

DH-4 7 

8 

55 

7 
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Pilot 

Paasonger 

Type 

of 


Tima 






Mach. 

Da. 

Bra. 

Min. 

Sec. 

18 

2d Lt. Wm. 0. F. Brown. . 

. Corp. E. J. Robbins 


7 

0 

88 

17 

14 

Major Edwin B. Lyon 

. 2d Lt. H. B. Chandler. ... 

DH-4 

7 

28 

26 

85 

16 

Ist'Lt. H. H. George 

. Sgt. Lee N. Parrish 

DH-4 

8 

1 

89 

25 

16 

2d Lt. J. B. Wright 

. S^. B. Coleman 


8 

2 

49 

61 

17 

2d Lt. T. Hynes 

. 2d Lt. T. K. Mathews .... 


8 

3 

42 

17 

18 

LL-Col. H. E, Hartney 

. None 


8 

7 

86 

46 

19 

1st Lt. D. B. Gish 

. Sgt. Pomeroy 

DH-4 

9 

1 

— 

57 

20 

1st Lt. G, H. Gale 

. 2d Lt. W. E. Richards. . . . 

DH-4 

9 

4 

87 

— 

21 

Oapt. Felix Steinle 

. Sgt. H. Myers 

DH-4 

9 

6 

20 

— 

22 

2d Lt. L, V. Beau, Jr. .... . 

. Pvt. J. J, McVeigh 

DH-4 

9 

7 

6 

60 

23 

Ist Lt. R. L. Maughan 

, None 


9 

7 

8 

5 

24 

tlst Lt. G. B. Newman 

. Oapt. H. H. Page 


11 

4 

17 

— 

25 

t2d Lt. Fred 0. Nelson 

. 1st Lt. Sam M. Lunt 

DH-4 

12 

2 

12 

— 

26 

t2d Lt. J. B. Maohle 

. Sgt. J. D. McClure 

DH-4 

12 

5 

28 

— 


WINNERS ON ELAPSED TIME— 

-WEST TO EAST 




1 

Major 0. Spatz 

. Sgt. E. Tanner 

DH-B 

3 

8 

41 

80 

2 

2d Lt. E. 0. Ke»l 

. Sgt. F. McKee 


3 

8 

44 

10 

8 

Oapt. L. H. Smith 

. Ist Lt. F. W. Ruggles 

DH-B 

4 

— 

67 

42 

4 

2d Lt. H. E. Queen 

. ME. L. E. Bishop 

DH4 

4 

3 

48 

28 

5 

2d Lt. R. S. YlTorthington . . 

. N one 


4 

4 

22 

8 

6 

Major J. 0. P. Bartholf 

. None 

SE-5 

5 

7 

24 

8 

7 

1st Lt. J. P. Richter 

. 2d Lt. J. B. Patrick 

DH-4 

9 

6 

15 

25 


WINNERS ON ELAPSED TIME- 

—ROUND TRIP 




1 

Ist Lt. B. W. Maynard 

. Sgt. W. E. Klein 

DH-4 

9 

4 

26 

5 

2 

Oapt. John 0. Donaldson. . . 

. None 

SE-5 

10 


16 

8 

3 

Oapt. L. H. Smith 

. 1st Lt. F. W. Ruggles 

DH-B 

11 

— 

51 

68 

4 

2d Lt. Alex. Pearson, Jr. ... . 

. Sgt. R. Atkinson 

DH-4 

12 

— 

44 

80 

5 

2d Lt. H. E, Manzelman. . . 

. CSM. M. 0. Goodnough . . . . 


12 

4 

13 

50 

6 

Lt.‘Ool. Reynolds — 








Lt. Bagby 

. Sgt. L. N. Parrish 

DH-4 

20 

3 

33 

— 

7 

Lt. Ool. fi. E. Hartney 

. None 


20 

6 

24 

— 

8 

2d Lt. R. S. Worthington . . . , 

. None 


20 

7 

14 

— 


COMPLETED ROUND TRIP BUT NOT WITHIN TIME LIMIT 

9 l8t Lfc. D. B. Gish Sgt. Pomeroy DH-4 

10 Oapt. Felix Steinle Sgt. H. Myers DH-4 


t Disquabfied — away from Control Stop for over 48 hours. 


National Balloon Race. This competition 
for free balloons was started on October 2nd at 
St. Louis with entries from 10 American cities. 
Ihis race which was organized by JJlajor A. B. 
Lambert, a veteran balloonist, was started by 
Captain Charles J. Glidden, the president of the 
American Touring Association. 

Thanhcon'hnental AEhial Debby. During 
the year the plans for a Transcontinental Aerial 
Derby fioni New York to San Francisco, with 
over $100,000 in prizes and a first prize of $20,- 
000, were announced by Captain Charles J, Glid- 
den, who offered to contribute a trophy appro- 
priate to the competition. This competition was 
to be held under the auspices of the Aerial 
League of America and sanctioned by the ASro 
Club of America under the rules of the Inter- 
national Aeronautic Federation. It was to be 
international in character, and designed to af- 
ford a supreme test of the aeroplanes and mo- 
tors entered. It was proposed to have the com- 
petition take place in a series of legs of 250 
miles each, with a compulsory stop at the end 
of each leg, and detailed rules for the Glidden 
Aeroplane Efficiency Trophy were being drawn 
by a committee of which Major R. G. Landis was 
chairman. 

Aceh of the American Abmy. In October, 
1919, there was published the official list of 
American aviators who had destroyed enemy air- 
planes and balloons under conditions enabling 
official recognition and sanction of the accom- 
plishment to be made, so that the list is most 
conservative and does not include many ma- 
chines brought down but not officially certified. 
On this roll were 66 names, including those 
who served with the British and French. 


In all 428 German planes and 55 observation 
balloons were brought down by American avia- 
tors. The official list follows: 


Ace and Squadron Planes 

Balloons 

Total 

Oapt. Rickenbacker, E. V., 94th . . 

22 

8 

25 

Second Lt. Luke, Prank, 27th. . . . 

4 

14 

18 

Major Lufherry, Raoul, 94th .... 

17 


17 

*First Lt. Vaughn, G., 17th 

12 

i 

13 

First Lt. Kindley, F., i48th 

12 

, . 

12 

First Lt. Putnam, D., 139th 

12 


12 

First Lt. Springs, E., 148th 

11 


11 

♦First Lt. Landis, Reed, 40th. . . . 

9 

i 

10 

First Lt, Swaab, J. M., 82d.... 

10 


10 

First Lt. Wright, 0. B., 93d 

8 

i 

9 

First Lt. Baer, P. P., 108d 

9 


9 

First Lt. Oassady, T, G., 28th .... 
First Lt. Olay, H. R.. 148th 

9 

. , 

9 

8 


8 

♦First Lt. Hamilton, L., 8d 

5 

8 

8 

First Lt. Wehner, Joseph, 27th.. 

2 

6 

8 

♦Second Lt. Donaldson, S., 82d. . 

7 

1 

8 

Second Lt. Jones, 0., 22d 

8 


8 

First Lt. Hunter, F. 0. D., 103d. 

7 

i 

8 

First Lt Beane, J. B., 22d 

6 

2 

8 

Major Meissner, J. A., 147th .... 

7 

1 

8 

Oapt. Coolidge, H,, 94th 

Second Lt. White, W. W., 147th. . 

5 

8 

8 

7 

1 

8 

Second Lt. Burdick, 17th 

7 


7 

First Lt. Lamer, lOSd 

7 


7 

First Lt. Holden, L. C., 95th 

2 

*5 

7 

First Lt. Erwin, W. P., Ist 

7 


7 

First Lt. CreecK 8. 0., 148th .... 

7 


7 

Firat Lt. Cook, H. W., 94th 

4 

‘a 

7 

First Lt. Chambers, Reed, 94th . . 

6 


6 

First Lt. Oampbell, D., 94th 

6 


0 

First Lt. Rummell, L. J., 98d .... 

6 


6 

First Lt. Stenseth, M., 28th 

6 


6 

First Lt. Stovall, W. H., 18th 

6 


6 

First Lt. Guthrie, M. K., 18th. . . . 

6 


6 

Second Lt. Hays, F. E., 18th. . . . 

6 


6 

First Lt. Hammond, L. 0., 9l8t. . 

6 


6 

First Lt. Robertsom W. A., 189th 

6 


6 

First Lt. Curtiss, B. P., 96th .... 

6 


6 

First Lt. Bewail, 8., 96th 

4 

*2 

6 

Second Lt. MacArtnur, J., 27th. . 

6 


6 

Oapt. Vasconcells, J. 0., 27th .... 

5 

'i 

6 

Second lA. Knotts, H. 17th. . . 

6 


6 

Second Lt. Ponder, W. T., 108d. . 

6 


6 
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Ace and Squadron 

First Lit. Tobin, E. G.. 108d 6 

First Lt. Grey, 0. J., 218th 4 

First Lt. O’l^eU, R. A., 147th 5 

Second Lt. Porter, K. L., 147th. . 6 

First Lt. Healy, J. A .. 147th 6 

First Lt. Furlow, G. W., 108d .... 6 

Second Lt. Todd, R. M., 17th. .. . 4 

Major Hartney, H. E., 27th 5 

Capt. Peterson. 0. K., 96th 5 

First Lt. Buckley, H. R., 96th. ... 4 

First Lt. Knowles, J., 95th 5 

Oapt. Strahra, V. H., 9l8t 5 

Second Lt. Badham, W. T., 91st. . 6 

First Lt. Cook, E. R., 91st 5 

First Lt. Lindsay, R. O., 189th. . . 5 

First Lt. Schoen, K. J., 189th. ... 5 

First Lt. Parley, J. J., 18th 6 

*First Lt. Bair, H. L., 24th 6 

♦First Lt. Luff, F. E., 74th 3 

First Lt. Ralston, 0., 148th 5 

First. Lt. Bissell, 0.. 148th 5 

Major Thaw, William, 108d 4 

First Lt. Brooks, A. R., 22d 5 


Planet Battoone Total 


♦Royal Air Force. 

Casualties of American Aviators. The of- 
ficial list of losses suffered by the American army 
in its aviators showed that there were 32 fliers 
killed and 39 injured in accidents behind the 
lines. In action with the enemy 187 fliers were 
killed, 133 wounded, 47 marked missing and 145 
taken prisoner by the Germans. This list is as 
follows: 


Killed Wounded Missing Prisoners 


With independent air 
force 


With French squadrons 

11 

13 

With R A. F. squad- 

rons 

15 

12 

With 17th. B. E. F. 

squadron 

8 

6 

With 148th squad. B. 

E. F 

3 

3 

With Italian A. F. . . . 

2 


First Army A. E F. . . 

145 

97 

With Second Army A. 

E. F. Eighth Squad 




2 7 
1 

7 14 

3 8 

1 4 

1 

34 106 

4 


Death of Captain Alcock. Captain Sir 
John Alcock, the first aviator to make a non- 
stop aeroplane flight across the Atlantic, later 
in the year on December 18th, 1919, met with an 
accident when his plane crashed near Cotevard, 
Department of Seine Inferieure, Normandy, 
while flying low in a heavy fog and unable to 
sight the earth. Captain Alcock received such 
injuries that he died on the following day. 

AEROPLANE. Set? Aeronautics. 

AFGHANISTAN. A monarchy of Central 
Asia between parallels 29®, and 38® 28' north 
latitude and 61® and 72® east longitude, with 
a narrow strip running to 75® east longitude; 
bounded on the west by Persia, on the east by 
tribal districts under the government of India; 
on the north by Russian territory and Bokhara, 
and on the south by British Baluchistan. Area 
estimated at about 245,000 square miles; popu- 
lation estimated at about 6,380,000. Capital, 
Kabul; population about 150,000; other large 
cities: Kandahar (31,500), and Herat (20,- 
000). The Afghans are the dominant race, their 
leading tribes being the Durrani and Ghilzai, 
whose number is variously estimated at from 
2,200,000 to 3,200,000. Tribes of less numerical 
importance are Tajik, Hazara, Aimak, and Uz- 
bak, Persian and Pushtoo are the leading 
tongues and the religion of people and ruler 
is Sunnite Mohammedanism, Justice is dis- 
pensed on the principles of the Koran. There 
are many fertile plains and valleys although the 


country is for the most part mountainous. The 
chief occupations are agriculture and grazing, 
and the chief products are rice, wheat, barley, 
millet, and other grains together with a rich 
variety of fruits, the latter supplying the oliief 
food of a large class of people and being ex- 
ported to a considerable extent. The land is 
cultivated by four classes: Proprietors who till 
their own fields; tenants in the ordinary sense 
renting either for money or for a portion of 
the produce; a class of tenants corresponding 
to the French metayers who are known as Baz- 
gars; and finally hired laborers. Sheep-raising 
is imj)ortant owing to the abundance of a singu- 
lar variety of fat tailed sheep, native to the 
country, which supplies the chief meat diet, 
and abundant grease. Iron and gold are worked 
to some extent, and copper is reported abundant 
in the northern part of the country. Among 
other industries are the production of silks, 
felts, carpets, and articles of goats’ and camels’ 
hair; and at Kabul there are other manufac- 
tures for local consumption and for the army. 
J he chief exports are timber, fruit, vegetables, 
grains, asafmtida, and other drugs, animal prod- 
ucts, syiices, and tobacco; and the trade, which 
is chiefly with India, has increased of late 
>ears. The leading imports arc cotton goods, 
indigo and other dye-stuffs, sugar, tea, hard- 
ware, leather, and silver treasure. The above 
applies to commerce with India alone. No la- 
ter figures were available than those given in 
the preceding Year Book relating to the trade 
with India. According to these in 1916-17 the 
exports into India were £1,144,000, and the 
imports from India were £1,160,000. The im- 
ports and exports from and to Bokhara were 
report(‘d respectively at about 4,000,000 rubles. 
The expansion of trade in late years has been 
attributed to the removal of some of the heavier 
duties which formerly restricted it. The execu- 
tive powers are in the hands of the Ameer, 
an hereditary prince who receives an annual 
Hub.‘Hidy from the Government of India of 1,- 
800,000 rupees, under the treaty of 1893. His 
total revenue is estimated at between 12,000,000 
and 13,000,000 rupees. The strength of the Af- 
ghan army was placed at about 98,000 men, in- 
cluding 18,000 cavalry and 396 guns. The con- 
trol of foreign policy rests entirely in the British 
government of India. Down to the early part of 
1919 the ruler was TTabibullah Khan, who came 
to the throne on Oct. 3, 1901, but on Feb. 20, 
1919, he was assassinated (see below under His- 
lonf)y and was succeeded by his third son, 
Amanullah Khan. 


History 

The New Ruli-:b. On February 20th, the 
Ameer, Habibullah Khan, was assassinated while 
sleeping in camp about 40 miles from Kabul. 
This was followed by the news that the throne 
had been assumed by his brother, Nasrullah 
Khan, despite the fact that the heir to the 
throne was the Ameer’s son. Nasrullah had for 
a long time past shown ambitious designs and 
a hostile attitude toward Europeans. After 
ihe outbreak of the war he headed a party 
that tried to force the Ameer to the aid of Tur- 
key. The Ameer remained loyal, however, and 
down to 1919 the situation of the country 
was satisfactory from the British point of view, 
in spite of hostile intrigues. During the pre- 
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ceding year the country had been in general 
free from sedition, and it had subscribed a con- 
siderable sum to the war loan. Nasrullah pro- 
claimed himself Ameer at Jellalabad, and there 
was danger that the country would be torn into 
rival factions. The policy at that time out- 
lined by the British government was that of 
non-interfer«nce although the hostility of the 
new pretender toward Great Britain was well 
known. Meanwhile Amanullah Khan, the third 
son of the late Ameer, having secured the sup- 
port of a large part of the army, announced his 
accession. On the other hand Nar.'ullah was 
said to have great influence among the armed 
tribesmen throughout the country and among 
the Mullahs. It was soon learned, however, that 
Nasrullah had submitted to the new Ameer. 
The latter gave assurance that the friendly pol- 
icy of his predecessor would be continued. The 
new Ameer, Amanullah Khan, was born June 1, 
1892, and during recent rears had been left by 
his father in charge of Kabul, when the court 
removed to Jellalabad. 

Afghan Hostilities. Amanullah was sup- 
ported by the army and controlled the treas- 
ury and the arsenal. On succeeding to the 
throne he declared the complete independence 
of his country, claiming also that he was called 
upon to free India from the horrors of revolu- 
tion and from the tvranny of British rule. A 
body of Afghan troops crossed the border, May 
2, and received some half-hearted support, 
hut the tribesmen for the most part hold aloof. 
The use of aeroplanes and the bombing of their 
forces at Jellalabad, Dakka, Kabul, and at other 
important points, soon produced their effect and 
on May 15th their commander-in-chief asked for 
a cessation of hostilities. This was refused, as 
the request bad not come from the Ameer. 
Fighting now took place in the south in the 
regions of Khost, Kurram, and Zliob, and the 
British garrison in Thai was threatened. The 
enemy was soon routed in Thai, however, and one 
of his strongest posts was captured. On May 
28th, the Ameer sent a letter to the Viceroy en- 
closing a copy of his order to his generals to 
cease fighting but putting the blame for the hos- 
tilities on the British. After some hesitation 
over the British terms and an eva^^ive reply on 
July 18th, he wrote on June 29th expressing 
the hope that the Viceroy would fix the date 
for the reception of his envoys. He still re- 
ferred to the one sided nature of the armistice 
conditions. r)i8<nissions began, July 26, and the 
British conditions were accepted, August 8. 
See India, British {History). 

AFKICA. For discussion, see Abyssinia; 
Liberia; South Africa, Union of; Explora- 
tion; and the titles of the component parts of 
Africa. 

AFBICAN METHODIST EPISCOPAL 
CHXJBCH. See Methodists, Colored. 

AOBICTJLTUBAL COLLEGES. See Agri 
CULTURAL Education. 

AGBICITLTUBAL CBEDIT: The immedi- 
ate demand for food products in large quantities 
in the past few years necessitated the extension 
of financial credit to the farmers of all coun- 
tries. The Continent had had a credit system 
with this purpose in view in operation for a 
number of years, while in the United States the 
Federal Land Hank Act approved by Congress 
in Julv, 1016, and put into operation in Febru- 
ary, 1917, was hardly organized long enough 


to consider it fully prepared for this unusual 
emergency. Capital was needed in large quanti- 
ties at reasonable rates of interest to enable 
the farmers to work their land at maximum 
capacity, and it was to meet such a possible 
situation that Congiess had approved the Fed- 
eral Land Bank Act. A description and re- 
sume of the act may be found in the 1918 Year 
Book. "Jhe act has succeeded both in improv- 
ing the method of making loans and in re- 
ducing to approximate equality throughout the 
United States, the cost of borrowing on farm 
mortgage security. The aim of the act cannot 
be fully realized until the methods of scientific 
farming become known to the average small far- 
mer who wull then be able to utilize these loans 
to greater advantage than ho now does. The 
present tendency among a number of small far- 
mers is to take loans, thus increasing their to- 
tal indebtedness, without carefully investing the 
money so a^ to increase their pioductive and 
earning capacity in a like or greater ratio. 

Federai. Reserve Act. Short term agricul- 
tural credit has been provided for according to 
the provisions of the Federal Reserve Act which 
has made it possible for member banks to dis- 
count notes, drafts, and hills of exchange issued 
or drawn for agricultural purposes or based on 
live-stock, and having a niaturity not e.xceeding 
six montlis. In this way the short term })apei 
of the farmers has found a desirable channel 
to the eommercial banks where it can bo readily 
discounted along with other desirable eommer- 
eial papei. In giving tins short time credit the 
farmer is called upon to give a financial state- 
ment of his business, and in this way indis- 
eriniinate loans wiiich w’ould tend to roduee the 
value of the notes arc eliminated, i'be po])u 
larily of this type of agiicuUnral credit is rap- 
idly increasing, having passed tlie three billion 
dollar mark in the fall of 1918. 

Farmers’ Fund. The Batriotic Farmers' 
Fund which was organized in New York State 
two years ago by public-spirited men to make 
small loans to farmers wlio are not in a posi- 
tion to obtain nmdy bank accommodations on 
their own credit, has been reorganized and in- 
corporated under the State banking laws as th(‘ 
“Farmers’ Fund, Inc.” The orignnal jiurpose was 
to give aid to production dining the w^ar, but 
the results were such as io encourage the man- 
agers to believe that a permanent organization 
in that field ivas wanted. The success of the 
plan 'was largely due to the voluntary eoiqiera- 
tioii of 1500 local loan committeemen through- 
out the Stale, who passed upon the applications, 
and the agent banks which bandied the funds 
and looked after collections. It is estimated 
that the food production of the State was in- 
creased $5,000,000 as a result of the loans 

The permanent company is now organized with 
a capital of $400,000 and a surplus of $100,000 
under the investment company law of the State 
It will be governed by a board of directors com- 
posed of 30 well-known bankers. TiOans will be 
made only to directly aid production, not for 
building purposes or to buy land ’total loans 
since Mav 28, 1919, the date of incorporation 
of the new company, including those taken over 
from the Patriotic Farmers’ Fund were $063,- 
7.58.50 of which $235,050.51 have been ref)aid, 
leavuig $428,707 90 outstanding. The loans were 
divided as to general character as follows: crop 
loans 50 per cent, live-stock loans 35 per cent, 
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machinery loans 16 per cent. Loans exceeding 
$500 in amount, which were not numerous, were 
secured bv chattel mortgages. 

AGBICULTUBAL EDUCATION. In thk 
CoLLECKS. The year 1919 has been a very try- 
ing one on the agricultural colleges. The dis- 
banding of the Students’ Army Training Corps 
begun in 1918 was completed early in 1919. 
This left the colleges with disorganized classes, 
and a greatly reduced student body. In addi- 
tion many of the faculty were doing war work 
in one capacity or another and were now be- 
ginning to return. However, the colleges with- 
out exception faced this condition with cour- 
age and began a reorganization of their forces. 
It is yet a matter of experiment what will be 
done with the four-quarter year begun under the 
vStud cuts’ Army Training Corps, but safe to 
say it is likely to be adopted with some modifi- 
cai ions. 

For various reasons the Students’ Army Train- 
ing Corps plan of training proved a failure from 
the college standpoint although some lessons 
could be bad from that experience. The usual 
summer courses were given and at the opening 
of the new college year in the fall of 1919 the 
colleges wore facing the task of taking care of 
the large number of students that were flocking 
to their doors. The colleges were forced to in- 
cieaso tbeir teaching staffs, in some cases as 
much as .‘10 per cent, in order that this large stu- 
dent body C'^uld be taken car(‘ of. Much atten- 
tion is now being given to the im])roveinent of 
instruction in tlie colleges and the courses of 
study aie laung carefully scrutinized, criticized, 
and levised with the view of making the instruc- 
tion nioie (‘tlicieiit. Substantial snppoit to the 
colh'ges has been gianted by the legislatuies of 
the states, this coming in the way of incroa.sed 
ajipropriation for instruction, increasing the fac- 
ulty and substantially increasing the salaries 
of the instructors and adding to the funds for 
extension teaching and for permanent equipment. 

Among the substantial evidences of progress 
may be noted the provision by the Minnesota leg- 
islature foi new buildings of $505,000 for the 
fiist year and $500,000 for the second year of 
the biennium, the last being the first item of a 
$5,000,000 10-year fund, a special appropriation 
of $00,000 for an engineering laboratory, at the 
Oregon Agricultural College and $15,000 for the 
completion of the buildings salvaged from the 
Students’ Army Training Corps; $75,000 for 
special salary increases and $30,000 for regular 
increases in California; $.300,000 for a libiary 
building and $141,000 for cxpiipment and im- 
provement of the plant at the Iowa Agricultural 
College; a special grant in New Jersey of $75,- 
000 for a new liorticultural building; plans for 
a new administration building at the ITnivcrsity 
of Tennessee, costing $400,000 and an agricul- 
tural building to cost $275,000; and legislative 
provision in Texas for an agricultural building 
to cost $250,000 and for a building for the ex- 
tension service to cost $100,000. 

Vocational Auricultural Education. The 
48 states have now accc])ted the provision of 
the Smith-1 Tughes Act and have set up a state 
organization for the administration of the act. 
The legislatures^havc matched the appropriation 
by the Federal government and in several in- 
stances have appropriated money in excess of 
the Federal funds. The State directors and 
supervisors now number 182. The total fund 


allotted in 1919 to the States for agriculture 
under the Federal Vocational Act was $782,- 
575.56 of which approximately 76 per cent was 
expended. The legislatures of 43 of the 48 
States met in regular session in 1919. Of these 
31 passed vocational legislation of imporlance 
other than such appropriation acts as would 
provide increased funds. For 1919 there were 
organized in every State schools of vocational 
agriculture, the total number being 863, which 
is 42.3 per cent of the entire number of voca- 
tional schools of the United States. These 
schools report 1327 teachers giving instruction 
to 19,933 students. Two of the outstanding 
problems of vocational education at present are 
the adequate training of teacheis and the proper 
supervision of their work. 

Teacher-training. In 1919, 60 institutions 
were giving teacher training for vocational ag- 
riculture, employing 224 teachers, enrolling 
1334 students. With few exceptions the State 
plans provide as the qualifications of teachers 
of v(K*ational agriculture graduation from a 
four-year college courhc jilanned for the train- 
ing of teachers of vocational agriculture and 
at least two years of practical farm e\{>erience. 
‘riiis has geneially been recognized as the stand- 
ard for the countiy, but during the past two 
\ears many of the States have been compelled 
through a scarcity of teachers to temporarily 
disregard this standard. 1'lie training of tcach- 
eis of vocational agiiciilture is in reality the 
preparation of poisons for two \ocations, (1) 
the vocation of agiiculture, and (2) the \oca- 
tion of teaching. Conditions attendant upon 
the war seriously interfered with the teacher- 
training programme. Very few teachers were 
prepared through the regular courses during 
the war. Many of the States, however, put 
into operation short intensive emergency courses 
Through these courses men experienced in farm- 
ing, trained in science, and with experience in 
teaching were given instruction in technical ag- 
ricultuic. Ihese courses are now being rapidly 
discontinued. Along with the problem of train- 
ing teacheis in college for teaching of vocational 
agricultuie is also the problem of training 
teachers while in service. Nearly every State 
has provided for some form of systematic train- 
ing of teachers while in service, cliiefly by reg- 
ular visits from an itinerant teacher trainer; by 
intensive short courses in training at the col- 
lege; by n*gular courses in home instruction 
undiu* the supervision of the teacher-training 
stall; and through frequent group conferences 
vhere the pioblems of instruction are freely 
diseussed. 

The problems of teacher-training departments 
at the colleges are chiefly the contmit of the 
course of study, how this course shall he ad- 
ministered, the relations of the teacher-training 
depart nieiit to the State board for vocational 
('dueation. the relations of the department to 
the other departments of the college, and the 
piohleni of practice or apprentice teaching. 

Supervision. In 1919, 30 States employed 
full-time State supervisors; 18 States employed 
supervisors for part time. In some States the 
nart-time supervisors were lent by the teacher- 
training institutions to the State hoard for vo- 
cational education. Because of the demands 
made hy the war there were few students en- 
rolled in the teacher-training institutions. The 
staff for the training of teachers had already 
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been engaged. Arrangements were therefore 
made by which the teacher trainers assisted 
the State supervisors in giving instruction to 
those teachers who were already in service. 
Tliis was fortunate since so many of the teacli- 
cis were new to the work. Owing to the scar- 
city of trained teachers those who had been 
removed by war service liad to be replaced by 
others who were not so well trained. In some 
of the States the programme of vocational agri- 
cultural instruction would have suffered if ar- 
rangements had not been made for giving an 
unusual amount of assistance to the teachers in 
service. It is now recognized that one of the 
largest problems involved in supervision is that 
of giving assistance to the teachers in the solu- 
tion of specific problems connected with their 
work. In order to do this the States have 
found it necessary to provide supervisors who 
not only possess the qualifications of a teacher 
)f agriculture, but also have had ^ucccs.sful 
experience in teaching agriculture. In several 
States two or more supervisors have been pro- 
vided in order that all of the vocational agri- 
cultural schools might receive the needed as- 
sistance. 

The Vocational Schools. Development in 
the field of vocational agricultural instruction in 
secondary schools has been in the direction of 
the establishment of departments of agricul- 
ture in high schools, or in the establishment 
of rural vocational schools. At present schools 
of the first type predominate. Few of these 
schools employ more than one teaclier of agri- 
culture and the pupils, for the most part, live 
at home on farms. The supervised practice work 
is usually in the form of home projects. There 
is a decided trend now toward giving instruc- 
tion in agriculture to the pupils while still 
living on the farm rather than taking the pupils 
from the farms and transporting them to spe- 
cial schools where large numbers may be gath- 
ered together. These departments are in the 
nature of part time schools, the instruction be- 
ing designed to supplement the employment of 
the pupil on the home farm. In order that the 
schools may really carry out this type of in- 
struction it has been found necessary to limit 
the attendance upon these classes to pupils 
who can actually carry out some form of farm 
work. The work in vocational agriculture is 
usually accepted as a part of the high school 
course, thus enabling the pupil completing the 
vocational agriculture work to secure not only 
the agricultural certificate, but also the diploma 
granted by the school. 

A few of the States have made provision 
through short part time and evening courses to 
reach another group which consists of those 
who have definitely dropped out of school and 
would not otherwise be receiving school instruc- 
tion of any kind. There is an increasing num- 
ber of States making special effort to reach 
this group. It is generally recognized that a 
highly important field is to be reached through 
these part time and evening courses. It is now 
generally recognized that it is impossible for 
these secondary schools of agriculture to cover 
the who^ field of agricultural instruction in 
even a four-year course. Hence, these schools 
frf»nerallv now emphasize the phases of agricul- 
ture dominant in the community and give 
less attention to other phases of agriculture 
which are not so important in that community. 


As a result, there is a tendency to formulate 
the instruction in a given school on the basis of 
the agricultural needs of the community. 

Elementary Agricultural Education. 
While the problem of reorganizing the secondary 
instruction in agriculture has perhaps been the 
overshadowing one for the year, the problem of 
elementary agriculture has not been overlooked. 
In many States special appropriations have 
been made for the rural schools, and added ef- 
forts have been made to train special teachers 
for the rural schools. As the rural problem cen- 
tres in the farm home and the farm, the prob- 
lem of rural education centres in the home 
agencies, and agricultural instruction must link 
up closely with the farm life activities of the 
pupils of the rural schools. Campaigns of re- 
organization and consolidation are being car- 
ri^ on in many States, and in every State close 
attention is being given to the problems of the 
rural elementary school. 

Foreign : France. An annual appropriation 
of $250,000 has been made to stimulate im- 
proved methods in agriculture following the 
war. It is planned to develop methods in in- 
struction following the American plan A gen- 
eral r(H)rganization of agricultural instruction 
is expected to follow. 

England. The great stimulus given to agri- 
culture during the war has been carried over 
into the reconstruction period. Improved plans 
of agricultural development are being made. 
Large appropriations have been made for agri- 
cultural instruction. It is planned to carry 
out an extension plan of teaching based upon a 
study of the work carried on in the United 
States. 

An a. E. F. School of Agriculture. The re- 
view of the year’s work in agricultural education 
would not be complete without a brief account 
of this wonderful school of agriculture planned 
and inaugurated by the Y. M. C. A., and after- 
wards taken over by the Army Education Com- 
mission. This college of agriculture was organ- 
ized as a part of the great educational plan 
for the soldiers of the A. E. F. It was estab- 
li.shed at Beaune in east central France, and 
enrolled 6000 students, and 2600 more at a 
nearby farm school at Allery. Through a sys- 
tem of extension work these courses in agri- 
culture were carried to thousands of soldiers, 
so that there was probably not a single regi- 
ment of the A. E. F. in which some sort of 
educational work in agriculture was not under 
way — a school, an institute, a short course, a 
farmers’ club, special lectures, or correspond- 
ence courses. This work was under the direc- 
tion of President K. L. Butterfield of the Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural College, and associatefl 
with him were a large number of the ablest 
agricultural educators in the United States gath- 
ered from the agricultural colleges throughout 
the country. From the army something more 
than 150 men were selected for agricultural 
work, representing 40 different agricultnr.al col- 
leges of the United States. Forty different 
studies were offered, grouped in four general 
departments — animal husbandry, agronomy, hor- 
ticulture, and forestry, and rural economics and 
sociology. In addition supporting subjects were 
offered in the other colleges. Instruction was 
carried on in much the same manner as in the 
United States, except where necessity has com- 
pelled a shortening of laboratory work. Nu- 
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merous field trips to French farms and forests 
were helpful in supplementing classroom work. 
While this school was an experiment, yet its 
worth was clearly demonstrated. Out of this 
plan has come a permanent educational policy 
for the army, combining military training with 
training for the vocations and professions of 
civil life. Agriculturally, the results are large, 
for the farmer-soldiers are stirred to a full 
realization of their opportunities and their ob- 
ligations in the rural field. 

AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STA- 
TIONS. The experiment stations in the United 
States, as in other countries, have been quite 
seriously affected by the war and the increased 
cost of operation. Except in isolated cases 
there has been no material increaBO in funds of 
the American stations for investigation, and the 
development of other features of the agricul- 
tural colleges and the demand from the indus- 
tries have taken many of their workers. At- 
tention is being shaiply called to the situation, 
which is regarded as serious and as rerpiiring 
htirniilation and more adequate support if the 
stations are to continue to maintain their place 
in the growth of agricultural institutions. The 
Secretary of Agriculture, in an address, has 
called foiccfiil attention to the necessity for 
continued research and experiment to add to 
the sum of seicntifie knowledge. The impor- 
tance of this as a national asset was disclosed 
by the war, which also brought out the frag- 
mentary character of available information in 
cei tain' lines. The secretary has dtK^lared that 
the nation must have a well balanced programme 
of research, and that to this end the most 
capable staffs possiiile should be secured and 
maintained. 

There have been an unusual number of ehanges 
among the diriictois and investigators of the 
stations during the past war, due largely to 
the competition of institutions and the indus- 
tries for men, and the inability of the stations 
to meet offers of larger salary. On the whole, 
however, tlie jirincipal lines of work were well 
sustained. 

Early in the year the experiment station in 
tlie Virgin Islands, established under Danish 
control, was formally transferred to the admin- 
istration of the Department of Agriculture. 
'I’he legislature of Arkansas made provision for 
buying land for a new substation in the south- 
ein part of the State, and also for purchasing 
land for a farm for the agricultural college and 
experiment station. A tract of land near 
Fresno, Cal., was set aside for a fig experiment 
station to be devoted primarily to experiments 
in fig culture. In Florida a new citrus branch 
station was provided for and a site selected 
at Lake Alfred. It contains several acres of 
citrus groves and young plantings. A plant has 
been installed in connection with the Florida 
station in cooperation with the U. S. Bureau 
of Public Roads, to determine the value of sew- 
age on the sandy soil of the station. 

A new Coastal Plain Station was authorized 
by the Georgia legislature, and located at lifton, 
where land and funds for its use have been do- 
nated by local parties. The Indiana Station re- 
ceived a gift of a 4(K>-acre farm in the northern 
part of the State, for the study of agricultural 
problems of that section, and another tract of 
67 acres for soil fertility tests. The Minnesota 
Station entered into a contract with a county 


poor farm for the use of a portion of its land 
as a sandy land experiment field. A forest 
biological station, to be known as the Roose- 
velt Wild Life F^orest Experiment Station, was 
authorized by the New York State legislature 
and has been established with headquarters at 
the College of Forestry, Syracuse University. It 
will be devoted to studies relating to fish, birds, 
game, food and fur bearing animals, and forest 
wild life. In Washington State $35,000 was ap- 
propriated for buildings, equipment and other 
expenses of a new irrigation substation at 
Prosser. An act of the Wyoming legislature 
placed under the experiment station the scries 
of farms formerly controlled by the State Farm 
Board. This will make possible the develop- 
ment of substations in typical sections of the 
State to meet the varied local needs. 

In the Philippines provision was made for the 
establishment of an experiment station in con- 
nection with the college of agrieulture. A tract 
of nearly five hundred acres has been acquired, 
farm buildings erected and two lal)oratory 
buihlings projected. 

The corner stone was laid of a new agricul- 
tural building at the University Farm, Teniies- 
soe, which will cost approximately $250,fK)0. 
1’he Texas Station completed a spacious fire- 
proof building for research and administration, 
and the ITtah Agricultural College and Station 
occupied a new well appointed live stock Vniild 
ing, costing approximately $90,(K)0, which will 
house the departments of animal husbandry, 
poultry husbandr;v, range management, and vet- 
ei inary science. 

Dr. Cyril G. Hopkins, head of the agronomy 
department of the Illinois University and Ex- 
periment Station and well known for his work 
and writings on soil fertility, died at Gibraltar, 
October 6. He was returning from a year’s work 
in Greece where he had been advising the Gov- 
(‘riiment on means for increasing agricultural 
production 

In an article entitled “Beginnings in Agricul- 
tural Flducation and Research in California,” 
prepared in connection with the semi-centennial 
of the State univoisity, Prof. E. J. Wiekson re- 
viewed in an interesting way the history and 
development of the agricultural experiment sta- 
tion, established in 189.5 (in Annual Report of 
the California Experiment Station for 1918). 

An account of the work of the Rothamgted Ex- 
periment Station from 1914-1919 {Journal of 
the Hoard of AfjrtcuHure, August, 1919), sho\v8 
its activity in this period of emergency. This 
work divides itself into two main groups, 
namely, problems connected directly with the 
war and those connected with the development 
of agriculture after the war. A new laboratory 
for the Rothamsted Station was opened in Oc- 
tober, which was built at a coat of £26,000 sup- 
plied by public subscription, private donations, 
and the development fund of the Board of Agri- 
culture. The work of the latter board on plant 
diseases and economic entomology has been con- 
centrated at the Rothamsted Station and placed 
under the control of the Lawes Trust. 

The British Board of Agriculture and Fish- 
eries has purchased a farm for experimental 
work with potatoes; and government aid has 
been given an organization which will conduct a 
test of beet-growing for sugar on a commercial 
scale. Economic conditions resulting from the 
war having made it impossible to continue on 
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its original basis the well known Woburn Ex- 
perimental Fruit Farm, established under the 
patronage of the Duke of Bedford in 1804, the 
farm is to be continued with funds supplied by 
the Board of Agriculture and the Development 
Commissioners. A volume reporting the re- 
sults of 25 years of activity has been issued, 
{Science and Fruit Growing, Duke of Bedford 
& Spencer Pickering, London, 1010.) A Scot- 
tish station for testing and registration of agii- 
cultural plants has been opened on a farm of 
about two hundred acres in the vicinity of 
Edinburgh. 

Tinder a decree of the French Minister of Agri- 
culture, a Superior Council of Agronomic Sta- 
tions and Agricultural Laboratories has been es- 
tablished, with representatives from the Acad- 
emy of Sciences, the Academy of Agriculture, 
and the Ministry of Agriculture. This council 
will serve as a governing board for these sla- 
tiona and laboratories, determining their policy, 
lines of work, requirements for suppoit, etc. 
Provision has also been made in France for de- 
partmental and regional chambers of agricul- 
ture to deal with programmes for experiments 
of various kinds and the dissemination of re- 
sults by various means. 

The Agricultural and Colonization Depart- 
ment of the Zionist Commission in Palestine is 
planning for the establishment of a central ex- 
periment station and five branch stations rep- 
resenting typical regions. The station estab- 
lished several years ago at Hefi was destroyed 
during the war, together with the extensive 
library which had been assembled there The 
Macdonald Institute of Agriculture and Plant 
Experiment Station has been opened near Jo- 
bannesbiirg, South Africa. The goveinment of 
the East Afric.an Protectorate has made pro- 
vision for a scheme of exploration and devel- 
opment of the resources of the country, involv- 
incr a series of stations located at intervals of 
1000 feet in altitude from sea level to 0000 feet. 
Meteorological data will be taken, and studies 
will he made on acclimatization and the suit- 
ability of difTcrent regions for various oiops. 
T.ahoratorv work will be carried out in the gov- 
ernnnmt laboratories in Nairobi 

AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION WORK. 
During 1019 the cooperative extension work in 
agriculture and home economics carried on in 
all the Statcjs by the United States Department 
of Agriculture and the State Agricultural Col- 
leges under the Smith-Lever Act of May 8, 1014, 
and other Federal and State legislation, passed 
through a transitional stage. Up to the close 
of hostilities in the European War the national, 
State and county extension forces were busily 
engaged in aiding the farmers throughout the 
United States in increasing agricultural pro- 
duction to meet the war needs, and both coun- 
try and city people in conserving the prcKlmets 
and making most economical and efleetive use 
of available supplies. Since that time spwfal 
attention has been given to the problems of 
aerieiilture and household eeoiiomv growing oi’i 
of the di.seoniinuauee of military operations anrfl 
the adjustments necessary to meet conditions 
arising in the settlement of world affairs after 
the war. The pe<*uliar economic conditioim 
whi<‘h have increased the cost of labor and tliC' 
commodities purchased hv the farmer without 
at the same time bringing him a satisfactory 
income from his farm operations, the scarcity 


of farm laborers and the rapid rise in the value 
of agricultural land have so impressed upon the 
farming people the importance of attention to 
the economic factors of farming that they have 
insisted that ih(‘ extension forces shall give a 
large share of their time to the problems in 
Uiis held. The county agents and other exten- 
sion w'oikers have therefore done much to in- 
struct the farmers in improved methods of grad- 
ing, packing and marketing their products and 
in forming cooperative associations for buying 
or selling goods. 

Theie has also bt'cn great interest in demon- 
strations of farm tractors and other improved 
machinery to make the fanner’s vork most effi- 
eiciit and profitable and to substitute mechani- 
cal power for the farm laborer. 

In cooperation with the Treasury Dopaitment, 
a campaign lias been carried on to promote 
thrift, and partly to eneourage tlic purchase of 
War Savings Stamps and goveinment securities. 

As a result of the infirmities and ])hysical 
defects discovered in country young men ex- 
amined for ilie army and the frightful ravages 
of the inllnenza epidemic great interest has been 
arons(‘(i in the problems of the bcalth of nival 
j)eople. The extension foices have theiefore 
turned their attention more largidy to matters 
relating to the sanitation of the farm and the 
home, pievtmtion of disease through protection 
against iiripuic water and food and injurious 
insects or parasites, the pioper care and feedimg 
of children, the benefits of suitable recreation, 
etc. Sucli work is largely done in cooperation 
with public health services, school authorities, 
the Kc*d Ooss and other welfare agencies. 

S])ecial efforts weie made by the ex terns ion 
forces to perfect and establish on a permanent 
basis the eo()]»eration agencies among the faim 
ing people, in ordei that the extension work 
iniglit rest more securely on the initiative and 
active partieijiation of the peojile themselves 

The number and strength of the organi/ations 
Kupp'oiting the work of the county agents, whicli 
are known as farm buieaus, agriciiltunil or 
farm eouneils, were greatly increased. These 
otganizations are made up of from several hun- 
dred to 2000 or more farmers in the conn tv or 
are formed by the federation of eommnnitv clubs 
Til some cas'es there are separate organizations 
for the w'onien but what is sometimes called tlio 
family farm bureau comprising both men and 
w'omeii is growing in favor. Tlieie ai(‘ now 
more than 1,000,000 of tlie more progressive and 
inlluential farming people in these organiza- 
tions, They often contribute to the salary and 
expenses of the county agents and tak(‘ an in- 
creasing part in the determination of tlie jiro 
gramme of extension w’ork. 

The annual dues for membership in the eonnfv 
organization vary from 50 cents to $10 but in 
some States tb(‘re arc no dues Tn a number of 
States tln*y are recognized in law' as the official 
bodies in wdiose interest or through which the 
public funds contribut(‘d by the county for ex- 
tension work are to be ex])ende<L As voluntary 
fuganizatioiiH they often engage in mattiM's 
Avhieh are outside of the functions of the county 
nt'^ents supported hv public funds. Soinctinies 
they engage in cooperative biiving or selling 
but it is more common for them to form sep- 
arate organizations for these purposes They 
are also increa.singly interested in puhlie ques- 
iions relating to agricultural interests and the 
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promotion of improved conditions of country 
life. State federations of these county organiza- 
tions have been formed in over 20 States. In 
Illinois and Iowa the State federations have 
liberally paid executive officers and have carried 
on active campaigns for increasing the mem- 
bership of the farm bureaus and enlarging the 
scope of their work. The delegates representing 
the State federation often meet at the State 
agricultural colleges and confer with the ex- 
tension director and other college officers re- 
garding the general interests of the extension 
work in the State. In November, 1910, a na- 
tional organization known as the American 
Farm Bureau Fwieration was formed at Chi- 
cago, with J. R. Howard of Clemons, Iowa, as 
president. The membership of this organization 
will consist of State farm bureau federations or 
sinnlar agricultural associiations. Its govern- 
ing body is a board of directors representing the 
several State federations who will hold annual 
and special meetings. An executive committee 
of 12 members representing different regions of 
the United States “shall have charge of the ad- 
ministrative affairs of the organization” and 
shall elect its salaried secretary. The Secre- 
tary of Agriculture and the Director of the 
States Relations Service have the privilege of 
attending all meetings of the executive commit- 
tee and participating in its deliberations but 
without the right to vote. This organization 
will be supported by annual dues from each 
state association amounting to 10 per cent of 
the county farm membership dues or in States 
not having such dues from $250 to $1000. The 
objects of tliis organization as stated in its con- 
stitution are “to correlate and strengthen the 
Slate farm bureaus and similar State organiza- 
tions” and “to promote, protect and represent 
the business, economic, social and educational 
interests of the farmers of the nation- and to de- 
velop agriculture.” 

Owing to the withdrawal of war emergency 
funds the number of persona employed in exten- 
sion work decreased from 7500 on June 30, 1918, 
to about 5100 in December, 1919. Dining the 
snine period the number of counties having the 
services of agricultural agents decreased from 
2435 to about 2000, and the counties having home 
demonstration agents from 1715 to about 815; 
out of nearly 200 cities which had such agents 
during the war only 9 have retained their serv- 
ices. The number of paid leaders of bovs’ and 
girls’ clubs decreased from over 1000 to about 
450. 

In 1918 in the 15 Southern States 317,500 
adult farmers conducted demonstrations under 
the su])(U’ vision of the countv agents on about 
3,207,800 acres, among the principal crops being 
corn, 774,750 acres, with an average yield of 35 
bushels per acre or double the average of the 
whole territory; and wheat, 317,950 acres, yield- 
ing 19.7 Imshels per acre. Pruning and spray- 
ing demonstrations were made in about 20,000 
ondiards and advice gi\en regarding tree manage- 
ment involving about 45,700 orchards. 

Among the results of the activities of the 
county agents relating to live stock wer*' the 
bringing in of 4395 horses and mules, 12,617 
'pure bred and 15,000 grade dairy cattle, 17,800 
pur(‘ bred and 40.000 grade beef cattle. 42,850 
breeding hogs, 10,775 pure bred and 69,850 grade 
sheep and goats. With the coiiperation of ex- 
tension specialists the county agents conducted 


feeding demonstrations with 3821 horses and 
mules, 19,200 dairy cattle, 28,317 beef cattle, 71,- 
901 hogs, and 8026 sheep and goats. Poultry 
demonstrations were conducted on 4623 farms. 
3'hey aided the farmers in protecting over 4,775,- 
000 head of live stock against diseases, and in the 
building of 2219 dipping vats and 3800 silos. 
Over 63,000 demonstrations on the care of 
manuies were conducted and 224,000 farmers 
were advised regarding the use of fertilizers. 
Over 2000 groups of farmers were organized to 
purchase fertilisers cooperatively and in general 
the farmers were aided in solving their marketing 
problems. Campaigns for the promotion of home 
gardens in rural and urban communities resulted 
in the planting of over 3,000,000 gardens in the 
South. 

Work among the negrb population of the 
Southern States was continued along the same 
lines as heretofore, largely with the cooperation 
of the negro agricultural colleges, and the num- 
ber of negro agents was somewhat increased. In 
counties without negro agents the white agents 
do considerable work witli negro farmers. 
Harked progress has been made in encouraging 
negro farmers to grow home gardens, and keep 
cows and pigs to provide home supplies of food. 

In the Northern and Western States the county 
agents made over 500,000 farm visits, cooper- 
ated with 8575 community committees, and con- 
ducted 77,668 demonstrations incident to crop and 
live stock production. They assisted 348,000 
fanners in obtaining seed, resulting in the plant- 
ing of 5,392,000 additional acres on which over 
70,000,000 bushels of crops were produced 
About 550,000 farmers tested their seed corn and 
neaily 100,000 farmers tested seed oats for smut. 
More than 225,000 families in town and country 
were assisted in growing home gardens. As- 
sistance in sanitation and demonstration of dis- 
(‘ase control continued a prominent phase of the 
work with live stock, in cooperation as far as 
possible with veterinarians and State and federal 
control agencies. Among tliese demonstrations 
were the testing of 55,002 animals for tuberciilo 
sis and the vaccination of 380,264 animals for 
blackleg and 523,189 hogs for cholera. 

About 18,000 farmers kept records of their 
business on forms furnished by the farm man- 
agement demonstrators. The value of the co- 
operative business of farmers’ exchanges and co- 
o[>crativo associations organized with the aid of 
county agents amounted to nearly $42,000,000, 
with a saving of over $4,500,000. Over 19,000 
farmers were assisted in securing credit for the 
purchase of seeds, machinery, fertilizers and other 
supplies and 151,532 laborers were placed on 
farms. 

4 he work of the euunty women agents, com- 
monly called home demonstration agents, and the 
supervisory officers and extension specialists in 
1918 was* greatly increased. In the Southern 
Stati's 23,000 elnhs of women and girls, with an 
enrollment of over 3.000,000, worked with the 
agents in rural and urban communities, including 
clubs for negro women and girls with a member- 
ship of 350,000. In connection with this work 
there were established 855 eommunitv canneries, 
639 eommunitv demonstration kitchens; I3I dr^'- 
ing centres; 137 rest rooms in cities and towns 
for farm women ; and 20 free curb markets. The 
programme included gardening, canning, dryung, 
and brining of fruits and vegetables; butter and 
cheese making; poultry production and market- 
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ing; purchase and home manufacture of labor- 
saving equipment ; better utilization and conser 
vation of food and clothing; and cooperative 
marketing. Considerable attention was also 
given to matters relating to health, recreation 
and general improvement of rural conditions. 

In the Northern and Western States much the 
same kinds of work were done by the home 
demonstration agents. Over 13,000 training 
classes for local leaders in food production and 
preservation were organized and through demon- 
strations and home visits over 2,250,000 persons 
were reached and over 2,700,000 persons attended 
exhibits prepared by the agents. 

Recently special emphasis has been laid on 
child feeding and hot school lunches. In several 
States the agents cooperated with the Dairv 
Division of the Bureau of Animal Industry in 
campaigns to stimulate the production and con- 
sumption of milk and milk products, with spe- 
cial reference to the use of milk in the diet of 
children. Rapid progress was made in introduc- 
ing homemade and commercial labor saving de- 
vices and improving kitchen arrangement and 
(equipment in farm homes. 

During the influenza epidemic home demon- 
stration agents in both North and South did very 
important work in organizing soup kitchens, 
emergency hospitals and volunteer nursing serv- 
ices and acted as hospital cooks and dietitians. 

In the hoys’ and girls’ clubs about 2,000,000 
members were enrolled of whom about 150,000 
were negroes. 

As heretofore the country boys and girls were 
active in food production and conservation and 
other useful work on the farms and in the homes 
and thousands of city boys and girls had war 
gardens and helped in food conservation. In 
the Northern and Western States 41,823 members 
of canning clubs canned 1,001,780 quarts of vege- 
lables, fruits, meats and soups; 16,128 members 
of poultry clubs hatched 331,072 chickens and 
obtained 133,665 dozen eggs; 12,074 members of 
pig clubs reported 4,423,081 pounds of pork from 
25.602 animals; 11.307 members of potato clubs 
raised 646,603 bushels of potatoes; 8706 mem- 
bers of bread clubs baked 103,207 loaves; 18,051 
members of garrnent-makinsr clubs reported 108,- 
^^22 garments made; 116,725 members of home- 
garden clubs grew and reported on gardens; 251,- 
0.32 members of clubs of different kinds reported 
the production of $6,010,002 worth of products 
at a cost of $2,447,313, including wages paid to 
the club members. 

In the Southern States the girls worked with 
the women in the lines stated above, but about 
400,000 bovR bad separate clubs. The total pro- 
duetion of these clubs, including those for negro 
bovR. was valued at $12,000,000. The average 
vield of corn groAvn hv club members was 42.8 
bushels per acre as compared with the general 
average of 10.4 bushels in the k^outhern States. 

As heretofore, in all parts of the country, 
numerous exhibits of club products were made 
at local and State meetings and fairs and prizes 
were awarded, which often enabled the recipients 
to attend short courses at the colleges, make 
observation trips, or prolong their school educa- 
tion. Cooperation with school officers and teach- 
ers continued on a large scale. 

The work of extension specialists in the vari- 
ous branches of agriculture and home economics 
with headquarters at the agricultural colleges 
or the Department of Agriculture was materially 


increased. These officers supplemented the work 
of the county agents, furnished thena with advice 
and assistance, gave instruction in numerous 
movable schools and meetings, prepared publi- 
cations, and answered inquiries. Among the 
things to which these specialists gave attention 
were the stimulation of pork, beef and egg pro- 
duction, introduction of pure bred animals, pro- 
motion of sheep raising, formation of cow-testing 
and bull associations, bog cholera prevention, 
making and use of cottage cheese, eradication of 
the barberry to prevent rust on wheat, pruning 
and spraying of orchards, grading, packing and 
marketing of fruits and vegetables, control of 
rodents and insects, improvement of crop rota- 
tion, demonstrations of tractors, farm manage- 
ment demonstrations, formation of marketing 
routes and organizations, instruction and dem- 
onstrations in food and nutrition, clothing, home 
hygiene and sanitation, and home decoration. 

Kxtension work in Alaska, Hawaii, Porto Rico, 
and Guam was carried on through the Federal ex- 
periment stations. A number of farmers’ meet- 
ings were held in the Matanuska and Tanana 
valleys in Alaska. Demonstrations in Hawaii 
included curing of pork, caponizing, production 
of concentrated feeds to replace grain brought 
fiom California, etc. In Porto Rico 1741 meet- 
ings were held and 500 field demonstrations were 
conducted An active campaign to eradicate the 
cattle-tick was begun. In Guam the woik in- 
cluded farm demonstrations, boys’ and girls’ 
clubs and school gardens. 

Nearly 7000 farmers’ institutes were held dur- 
ing 1919 in 31 States by the agricultural colleges 
or State Departments of Agriculture, with an at- 
tendance of 1,900,000. 

3’he general interests of the cooperative ex- 
tension work throughout the country continued 
to bo promoted by two extension oflTices in the 
States Relations Service of the Department of 
Agriculture. The work in each State was ad- 
ministered by an extension director, with head- 
cpiarters at the agricultural college, who was a 
joint representative of the Department and the 
College. Under the director were State and dis- 
trict leaders of county agricultural agents, home 
demonstration agents and boys’ and girls’ club 
work. 

For the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1919, the 
total fund available for extension work in the 
States was about $14,250,000. Of this about 
$985,000 was derived from direct appropriations 
to the States Relations Service, $296,000 to other 
bureaus of the Department of Agriculture, 
$3,080,000 from Smith-Lever Act, and $1,500,000 
from the supplementary federal fund, making 
the total federal contribution $5,86 LOCK). This 
was met by approximately $8,400,000 from 
sources within the States, including about 
$4,000,000 to offset the regular and supplemen- 
tary Smith-Lever funds, $965,000 additional State 
and college funds, $3,000,000 from counties and 
$500,000 from farmers’ bureaus and miscellane- 
ous sources. About $7,423,000^ was used for the 
demonstrations and other activities of the county 
agricultural agents. Much of their work bore 
on problems of the farm home, but $2,578,000 was 
allotted to distinctive work in home economics. 
About $840,000 was used for work among hoys 
and girls, and about $2,180,000 was devoted to 
the tasks of the specialists. 

AOBICtJLTXrBAIi LBaiSLATION. 
United States. Although very little distinct- 
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ively agricultural legislation was completed by 
Congress during 1919, farmers and their organ- 
izations were probably more influential in legis- 
lative matters than ever before. They were par- 
ticularly interested in the repeal of the so-called 
Daylight Saving Law of 1918, experience having 
shown that it was seriously handicapping many 
farm operations. Efforts to secure this repeal 
through a clause in the belated Agricultural Ap- 
propriation Bill led to a presidential veto of this 
measure July 10. The appropriation act eventu- 
ally became law separately on July 24 (for dis- 
cussion, see Agriculture, U. S, Department of), 
and the daylight saving legislation on August 
20th, Congress overriding a second veto. 

A proposed National Soldiers’ Settlement Bill 
was generally opposed by farmers on the ground 
that the contemplated acquisition and improve- 
ment by the government of vast tracts of land 
for subdivision into farms for ex-service men 
might seriously injure existing farm enterprises 
At the close of the year this measure was pending 
in the House following a favorable report from 
the Committee on Public Lands. Sixteen States, 
however, adopted State Soldier Settlement Acts, 
and South Dakota and Utah each appropriated 
$1,000,000 to institute reclamation work. 

Amendments to the Federal Food Control Act 
of 1917 were adopted extending its scope to con- 
tainers in which foods, feeds, and fertilizers are 
sold. Penalties were provided for individual 
profiteering as noted elsewhere (see Food and 
Nutrition), but farmers and their organizations 
were specifically exempted from these provihions 
as regards farm products raised by them. In 
the course of the year, many of the States passed 
legislation facilitating the organization of co- 
operative agricultural associations, as well as 
regulating marketing practices, grading of pro- 
duce, and similar matters. 

There was a noteworthy tendency for the States 
to centralize their administrative and regulatory 
activities in departments of agriculture. Many 
inspection laws were broadened, notably to in- 
clude seeds, insecticides and fungicides, and dairy 
products. Ten States strengthened their laws 
against bovine tuberculosis, and four required 
the extermination of the common barberry as a 
means of combating black rust of cereals. More 
stringent dog laws in the interest of sheep rais- 
ing were passed by five States, and two more 
took other action to foster the industry. 

Foreign Legislation. Most of the compre- 
hensive war measures remained in force through- 
out the year, though there was considerable re- 
laxation of administrative regulations. A Sol- 
dier Settlement Act was passed in Canada ap- 
propriating $25,000,000 for loans to discharged 
soldiers and sailors. Funds may be advanced to 
purchase and equip farms in any province, or to 
improve tracts on the public domain, and train- 
ing is provided for those lacking experience. A 
Seed Grain Act permits loans to farmers suffer- 
ing loss of crops. Under a Land Settlement 
(Facilities) Act passed in Great Britain the pow- 
er of county councils to acquire land compul- 
sorily was materially broadened, in the interests 
of aiding ex-service men and women engaged in 
agricultural work during the war to obtain 
farms. France provided for the acquisition by 
departments and communes of tracts for subdi- 
vision into small holdings, particularly for the 
benefit of families with little capital. See also 
Forestry and Reclamation. 


AGRICULTURAL POLICY. See Agricul- 
ture and Soils. 

AGRICULTURE. The cessation of hostili- 
ties in Europe brought little immediate improve- 
ment in its agriculture, which had been seriously 
crippled for four years; and the general unrest 
made conditions in some respects worse. It was 
obvious early in the year that Europe could not 
produce sufficient food for herself, and that most 
of the countries would be hard pressed until 
after another harvest at least. Food became the 
key to the whole situation and to the establish- 
ment of peace and order. It was estimated that 
in 1919 Europe would not produce more than 
70 per cent of its food, and that it would need 
to import at least 20,000,000 tons of bread grains 
alone, of which some 11,000,(X)0 tons must come 
from the United States. 

Production in 1919. In planning the “liberty 
wheat campaigns” in the United States, the De- 
paitment of Agriculture suggested a maximum 
fall sown average of 47,206,000 acres, an increase 
of 12 per cent over 1918. The response, how- 
ever, was 49,905,000 acres of fall wheat, the 
largest in the nation’s history, nearly 13,0(X),000 
rnoie than in 1918, and 15,809,000 more than the 
previous 5-year average. In addition, the spring 
wheat area was 23,338,000 acres, making the com- 
bined acreage of fall and spring wheat 73,243,000 
acres, or 12,774,000 greater than any previous 
record. 

Although the season was not favorable for the 
spring- sown crop, it is estimated that the total 
production of wheat amounted to 940,987,000 
bushels, or 19,549,000 bushels more than in 1918 
and the second largest wheat crop for the coun- 
try. 

The total area sown to the leading cereals in 
the United States for the crop year 1919 was 
greater by 33,000,000 acres than the pre-war aver- 
age for 1910-14, and it is estimated produced 

635.000. 000 bushels more than that average. At 
the same time, the number of cattle, swine, 
horses, and mules was increased by a total of 
nearly 29,000,000 head. 

The corn crop was one of the largest ever 
grown, estimated at more than 2,917,450,000 
bushels, and nearly 169,000,000 bushels above 
the 5-year average. Oats, rye, and barley were 
each considerably lower than in 1918, and below 
the 5-year average except in the case of rye, 
which came into much prominence during the 
war as a food crop. The production of buck- 
wheat was considerably larger than in recent 
years, and the rice crop was the largest ever 
grown in the United States, amounting to over 

41.000. 000 bushels and occupying a little more 
than a million acres. Kafir reached the large 
figure of 126,058,000 bushels, a great increase 
over the past three years. 

The white potato crop fell off 54,000,000 bushels 
as compared with 1918, but the sweet potato crop 
was the largest ever grown, nearly 35,000,000 
bushels above the 5-year average. The hay crop 
was approximately 12,000,000 tons above the 
average; while tobacco, next to the crop of 1918, 
was the largest of record, estimated at 1,389,- 
458,000 pounds. 

The total area planted in the principal crops 
in the United States is placed at 347,731,000 
acres, compared with 345,959,000 acres in 1918. 
On the basis of recent prices, the total value of 
all crops produced in the United States in 1919 
is estimated by the Department of Agriculture 
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at $15, 873, 000, 000. This compares with $14,- 
220,000,000 for 1918, and $5,827,000,000 for the 
pre-war average, 1910-14. 

The world crops as estimated by the Interna- 
tional Institute of Agriculture were large, espe- 
cially those of corn, rye, barley, rice, and pota- 
toes. "Jlie production of wheat, oats, and flax- 
seed sliowed a decrease from the average for the 
live years ended 1917. These estimates include, 
of course, the crops of the United States. The 
Ilritish Board of Agriculture showed a slight in- 
crease in the area of cultivated land in 1919, 
as compared with the preceding year, but a de- 
cided decrease in the area devoted to cereals, 
amounting in the ease of wheat to about 13 per 
cent in England and Wales. There was a de- 
crease in the area of potatoes of nearly 25 ])er 
cent. As a conHequen(‘e, tlie cereal harvest in 
England was below the average of recent years, 
and the potato crop while good was far short of 
that of 1918. 9'here were eorresponding de 
creases in live stock, tlie most disquieting feature 
being in respect to the prospect for milk and the 
falling oil of young stock and sheep. While Eu- 
rope may recover more rapidly agrieultin ally 
than otherwise, it will evidently continue to ex- 
perience a considerable sliortage of food siipfilies 
for the coming year, and all the eentia) and 
western Eu] 0 [)(’aii nations will be eonijielled to 
inijiort large quantities of cereals and meat prod- 
ucts. The quantities that can be imported will 
be limiti'd in jiart by the condition of ciodit and 
tlie exchange. 

Austialia, and especially New' South Wales, 
sutl'ered the most disastrous drought siiu'c it has 
been settled. Stock and eiops liave been exten- 
sively destroyed, and many settlers are reported 
to have been ruined. The seveie droui'ht in 
India continued to prevail See also Dmrvino, 
Live Stock, and the individual crops. 

Farming Conditions in Ecropk Ilesiiite the 
unsettled conditions which followed the armistice, 
and the inadequate crops of the jiast season, 
there are indications that farming is being re- 
sumed on a eonsidcTably more extensive scale in 
the northern couiitiies involved in the w'ar So 
far as its production of biead grains is concerned 
Bulgaria is rapidly returning to a pre-war basis, 
and in Southern llungary about 90 per cent of 
the normal wheat acreage was sown, but Rumania 
is still far from complete recovery although more 
than self-supporting. It has been estimated that 
Hungary, Bulgaria, and Rumania together will 
probably be able to export over a million and a 
half tons of bread giains in 1920, as eompaied 
wdtli nearly 4, 000, 000 tons in average pie-war 
} ears. 

Pi*asant8 were returning to the land from 
which they were driven in Eastern Poland and 
Western Russia, but food conditions w'cre very 
bad. The entire acreage in Germany is under 
cultivation but production suffers from a lack of 
fertilizers. The latter is true of otlier sections 
of northern Europe. See also Fertilizers. 

In England and many other parts of Europe 
estates and large tracts of land are being cut up 
or limited in size. In Poland, Rumania, Croatia, 
and Slavonia, the governments are limiting the 
size of the estates to from 80 to 150 acres, the 
land in excess of these limits being distributed 
among the peasants. 

Agricultitral Exports. The exports of food 
stuffs from the United States rose enormously 
during and following the w^ar. The average ex- 


ports of important cereals increased from 162,- 
000,000 bushels in the five years preceding the 
war to 517,000,000 in 1915, and aggregated 448,- 
000,000 bushels in 1919. Dairy products, of 
which an average of 25,000,000 pounds were ex- 
ported during the 5-year pre-war period, in- 
creased in volume to 102,400,000 pounds in 1915, 
217,500,0(K) in 1916, 352,000,000 in 1917, 592,- 
000,000 in 1918, and 781,000,000 in 1919; while 
the exjiorts of meat and meat products were 
1,291,000,000 pounds for the 5-year average be- 
fore the war, 1,500,000,000 in 1915, 1,800,000,000 
in 1916, 2,300,000,000 in 1918, and 3,300,000,000 
in 1919. 

There is already a tendency for the exports of 
certain jiroduets to decline, and with a good 
season in Europe in 1920 tliere may be a return 
toward the pre-war normal in demand. See also 
Dairying, and Live Stock. 

Programme for 1920. Early in 1919 the U. 
S. Department of Agriculture called attention to 
the probable effect on the food situation of the 
signing of the armistice, the opening up of the 
('haiinels of trade, and the resumption of agri- 
culture in Europe. These changes it was to be 
ex peeled might liave a material effect upon the 
cereal and other requirements. On the basis of 
1 (‘ports on foreign conditions and probable needs, 
the l)(»partment roeommendt^d a reduction in the 
wheat a lea of about 15 per cent. This would 
mean tlie planting of about 42,000,000 acres of 
fall-sowm wheat and 20,000,000 acres of spring 
wheat, w’liieh would furnish an average produc- 
tion of 830,000,000 bnslu’ls, of which 200,000,000 
would be available for export. The consumption 
of rye in the United States was stimulated by 
the war to about 50,000,000 bushels, wdiieh if 
maintained with the exyiort of 25,000,000 bushels 
•would call for an acreage of about six million 
acres, considerably less than that grown in the 
past two years, in view of all the circumstances, 
the Dejiartment recommended that safe farming 
should b(‘ follow'd!, returning to a balanced agri- 
culture and to the kind of farming best suited to 
local and individual conditions. 

The eontiniianec of energetic measures to in- 
eiease the production of home-grown food was 
urged bv the new Minister of Agriculture in 
({reat Britain. It was held desirable that in- 
eayiable or negliginit farmers should be crowded 
out or otherwise eliminated. 

Expanding Pkodi'ction. Expansion of agri- 
culture in the United States is limited by the 
supply of labor and capital rather than by the 
seal city of undeveloped land. While in L^eneral 
the Ix'st land is in cultivation, inncli remains 
wdiieh will doubtless be tilled wlien the eeononiic 
stage is reached to yustify it. ?ilaiiv people have 
demanded rapid expansion and inmeised produc- 
tion as a remedy for biirb prices, while others de- 
plore the great waste of unused land. Sine(^ the 
government land suit(‘d to farming is now largelv 
gone, expansion in area will depend largely on 
('fforts applii'd to nrivate land, hut as this would 
involve utilizing land whiidi is inferior or require 
heavy exjienditiire to make it available, thi* D* 
partment of A'n-ieiilture has advised aminst 
stimulating a lar'm iT»(•r(»H^e in the area of fa^m 
land at th<‘ present time Manv efforts in th‘s 
fliro(d.ion ha^e resulted disastrously to se+tlers 
The Doyiartii'ent has combated tlr‘ fallaev that 
an unlimited ev]>an«ion of famiiorTr or an un- 
limited number of farmers is desirable, beyond 
the needs or the profitability of production. 
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The Board of Agriculture in England has issued 
a report showing some of the results achieved by 
the County Agricultural Executive Committees in 
expanding the area and improving the use of 
agricultural land. Neglected or badly farmed 
land has been taken over by these committees 
under the Defense of the Kealm Act in practically 
every county in England and Wales, numbering 
over one thousand cases and totaling 64,000 
acres. Some of these areas had been so far ne- 
glected that they required reclamation or restora- 
tion by drainage, clearing the brush, fencing, 
etc., and in this work German prisoners were em- 
ployed to a considerable extent, as well as power 
machinery. Some of the results obtained were 
quite remarkable from a financial and emergency 
standpoint, and supplied striking object lessons. 
Over half the area taken possession of has bc(‘ii 
farmed by the committees, and it is expected that 
some of it will be acquired for land settlement. 

Referring to the notion that American agri- 
culture is deteriorating, the Department of Agri- 
culture recently showed that this is not true in 
any significant sense, although production of 
some of the staples has not kept pace with [)opu 
latioii. The advance of agriculture has revealed 
itself in a greater diversity of products, the in- 
troduction of new crops, the increase in minor 
crops, and in supplying fresh products through- 
out the year. Even in the production of staples 
there has been a very marked upward trend in 
yield per acre. From 1890 to 1918 the acre yield 
of wheat increased 25 per cent, or nearly I per 
cent per year on an average; that of corn 10 
per cent, of oats 24 per cent, and of potatoes 
nearly 33^^ per cent; while cotton showed an 
increase of 31/2 per cent despite the ravages of 
the boll weevil. All other field crops likewise 
improved in yield, the average being 16 per cent 
per acre. The tendency is general throughout 
the Union, and is noticeable in the older sections 
like New York and New England. It is not due 
to a shifting of production. 

This is a significant fact, and shows the error 
of the oft repeated statement that yields are de- 
clining despite the efforts of experimentation 
and education. A similar increase in acre yield 
is true in most other civilized countries, the 
yield is lowest for countries which have been ex- 
panding most rapidly and where extensive sys 
terns of farming prevail under cheap land and 

dear labor. • 1 j -i. • 

But despite this increase in acre yield, it is 
estimated that only about 15 per cent of the land 
in cultivation in the I'nited States is yielding 
reasonably full returns. One of the objects to be 
attained is to promote increased yields along 
economic lines by the application of scientific 
knowledge and improved practices, and thus to 
1)ring the remaining 85 per cent up to the point 
of fair yield. The country is a long way from 
the limit of farm production, and at the proper 
time expansion can be effected by cultivating the 
tillable land which at present is unused, esti- 
mated to be over 60 per cent of the total ai ea. 

Recent statistics show that the total produc- 
tion of the average farm is greater in the United 
States than in any other country in the world. 
Taking both acreage and yield into «account, the 
average American farmer produeea .2.5 times as 
much as the average Belgian farmer, 2.3 tunes as 
much as the English, 3.2 as much as the^ French, 
2.5 as much as the German, and over six times 
as much as the average Italian farmer. 


The yearly value per acre of ten leading crops 
combined has been computed by the U. S. Bureau 
of Crop Estimates for each year since 1866. 
[Monthly Crop Reporter, June, l!)10.) This 
value was the lowest (in recent yeais) in the 
period from 1893-90, $8 to $10, when it increased 
quite steadily to $16 in 1909, declined slightly 
in the two following years, reached $17.18 in 
1915, $22.58 in 1916, $33.27 in 1917, and $33.44 
in 1918. This refiects the fluctuation in pi ice 
and the large increase in value during the war. 

Agricultural Policy. The provision for a 
more definite governmental policy toward agri- 
culture, in order to give greater consideration and 
security to the industry, has been the subject of 
considerable discussion during recoiistrueLion. 
It is argued that this is of importance not only 
to farming and those engaged in it, but to the 
country at large. The broad relations of the 
industry and the necessity of fostering and de- 
veloping it, supported by a prosperous rural 
[lopulation living under conditions which are 
attractive and satisfying, are seen as never be- 
fore. 

In the United States the president of the As- 
sociation of American Agricultural Colleges and 
Experiment Stations, Dean E. Davenport, of 
Illinois, emphasized the great need at this time 
for the establishment of an agricultural policy, 
national in scope, universal in its interests, and 
eomprehensive in its procedure; and recom- 
mended the provision of a permanent body to 
conduct broad and judicial studies of agiicul- 
tural conditions and outline measures as the 
basis for such a policy. 

President Wilson in his in<*Hsage to Congress 
referred to the vital service of farmers during 
the war, and declaied “the importance of doing 
everything possible to promote production along 
economical lines, to improve marketing, and to 
make rural life mote attractive and healthful,” 
concluding with the suggestion of a comprehen- 
sive survey of rural conditions. 

The Secretary of Agriculture has also pointed 
out the need of bueli a survey of rural life, its 
problems and relationships, as a result of which 
“the principles and purposes governing agricul- 
tural life and agencies should be set forth for the 
education of the American public, particularly 
the urban part of it.” The provision of a com- 
prehensive flexible programme in relation to agri- 
culture w’ould call for a conference of farmeis, 
agricultural leaders and business men, and the 
Secretary indicaU'd that the President bad under 
consideration the calling of such a conference. 

The general unrest in this country and the 
widespread protest against the high cost of food 
products have shown the Jack of understanding 
of the farming business, and espeeially of the 
relatively small return received in the past for 
labor and investment in it, as compared with 
other industries. The farmers have begun to 
make themselves felt as never before, and are 
increasing and strengthening tbeir organizations 
to protect their interests. It seems clear that 
there will not be a return to former conditions, 
and that larger public recognition will be de 
manded for this industry and its people. 

In Great Britain the importance of food pro 
duction was forced home by the war and by the 
decline in exchange since its close. ^ Agriculture 
was stimulated by Governmental action as a war 
measure, but since the arniistiee public interest 
in maintaining and developing it has languished. 
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and doubt as to the attitude of the government 
has created great uncertainty on the pari of 
farmers and land owners. The cultivated' area 
has already begun to decline, and although about 
1,750,000 acres were added to this area during the 
war the country is now some 3,000,000 acres be- 
hind the standaid of 1870. 

The seriousness of the situation is further 
shown by the unprecedented sale of land, which 
it is predicted will result in more than a million 
acrc.s changing hands this year. Many large 
estates are b(*ing broken \ip, and the papers are 
filled with advertisements of land and country 
places for sale. In a country where land has 
))een scarce and closely held, the condition is at- 
tractiiig much attention and is being deplored 
as an increasingly disturbing factor. These sales 
have created a sense of insecurity in the minds 
of tenants, which contributes to the concern for 
local food production. 

Willingness to dispose of land is accounted for 
in part by the social upheaval, taxation, high 
lates of interest, and uncertainty as to future 
agricultural policy. Land owners encountered 
many difficulties during the war and were heavily 
faxed. Everybody else connected with land had 
a chance of improving his condition, but land 
owncis were not permitted to raise rents and 
were subject to action if tlieir lands were not ef- 
fectively fanned. Tenants made money and feel- 
ing the strength of their position are exacting 
better terms, agitating for greater security of 
tenure and other conditions. Laborers are scarce 
and are also demanding greater consideration in 
the way of wages, hours, housing conditions, etc 

While government guarantees and the com- 
]>ulhOTy cultivation of the land have been con- 
tinued, they are only temporary, and conse- 
(jiiently the demand for a permanent agricultural 
policy has become insistent. 

In response to this demand, Premier Lloyd 
(Jeorge in a notable speech to a gathering of land- 
owners, farmers, and representatives of laboi on 
October 21st, outlined the plans of his govern- 
ment for a policy toward agriculture. This 
s])eech is the more noteworthy as being the first 
address on agricultural matters by a head of the 
government to a r(‘pre8entative agricultural audi- 
ence within the memory of those who heard it. 

1'he Premier declared the vital interest of the 
government in a progressive agriculture, which 
should produce all the food the land is capable 
of juoducing, thus insuiing safety not only from 
future suhinaiinea but from economic disaster. 
The policy he outlined w^as the guaranteeing of 
minimum prices, especially for wheat and oats, 
extending over a sufficient period of years to pro- 
feet the producer against loss due to violent 
lluetiiations in prices of foreign cereals, and to 
tnke into account the increased cost of produc- 
tion. This matter of the guarantee is now be- 
fore a royal commission, which will advise as 
to its amount and duration. He also strongly 
advocated provisions which will give greater se- 
curity to both landlord and tenant in the matter 
of tenure and rents, coupled with the condition 
that good farming be required. He urged a 
generous minimum xvage for farm labor, and on 
the other hand cautioned labor against taking 
advantage of the situation to drive a hard bar- 
gain. He advocated the provision of long and 
short term credit for landlords and farmers by 
the hanks, and more adequate .transportation 
facilities throughout the country. 


The plan outlined by the Premier has not been 
crystallized into law and is undergoing discus- 
sion, as was to be expected. Considerable ob- 
jection appears to have developed to the fixity 
of tenure feature, w'hich is thought to unduly 
protect the farmer and bad farming and to en- 
cumber the sale of land. 

Farm Lands and Settlement. Interest in 
agricultural land and in land settlement was 
greatly stimulated by the high prices of food 
products and the return of ex-service men who 
wished to obtain farms. It was a natural out- 
growth of the larger appreciation of the im- 
portance of land and of local production. 

An attempt has been made by the National In- 
stitute of Agriculture to estimate the world’s 
))roductive land. Data collect'd from 30 coun- 
tries having a total land area of 16,071,209,000 
acres, approximately half that of the entire 
world, shouted that 4,691,691,000 acres, or 30.6 
per cent, are productive, and that 1,313,832,000 
acres, or only 8.7 per cent, are cultivated. The 
latter includes that in fallow and in grass. The 
productive land includes besides that cultivated, 
natural meadow's and pastures, forests, woodlots, 
and land devoted to cultivated trees and shrubs 
*^1 he proportion of the total land area in cultiva- 
tion is therefore comparatively small. 

In the United States the value or price of farm 
lands has increased steadily, the average value of 
medium grade plow land being about $74.31 per 
acre on March 1, 1919, as compared with $68.38 a 
year previous, $62.17 in 1917, and $58.39 in 
1910. The percentage increase during the past 
^ear was largest in the South Atlantic States 
and in Kentucky and Arkansas. Material in- 
creases w'cre reported in Nebraska and South 
Dakota. Land values w'erc highest in Iowa, the 
average being $169 an acre, followed by Illinois 
with $144. What w'as said to he a record price 
for a quarter section of farm land in Central 
Illinois was reported during the year, the price 
averaging $687 50 an acre. 

There has been much speculation in farm lands, 
and larg<‘ profits have been secured without add- 
ing anything substantial to the value. High 
prices have induced farmers to sell, only tO' find 
that they must pay higher prices to secure 
eepially desirable land. The Department of Ag- 
riciiltuie has warned farmers against paying 
fictitious prices, wdiicli on a return to normal 
conditions may yield such small returns on the 
investment as to embarrass the purchaser if he 
lias houglit largely on credit. 

A Federal measure for enabling discharged sol- 
diers and sailors to acquire farms under favorable 
conditions, involving quite extensive reclamation 
schemes, was advocated in the United States and 
found considerable support, hut failed of favor- 
able action in Congress. Many of the States 
gave attention to setting forth the opportunity 
for soldiers to settle on farms, and there was 
considerable organized attempt at the camps to 
interest soldiers in agricultural matters. 

In Canada an act w'as passed under which dis- 
charged soldiers and sailors may acquire 160 
acres of land, and a maximum loan of $2500 at 
6 per cent to construct buildings and purchase 
stock and equipment. 

The object of the government land settlement 
policy in Great Britain is not only to satisfy the 
demands from ex-service men, hut also to secure 
an increase in rural population and greater home 
production of food. The Board of Agriculture 
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has had the power to acquire land under certain 
conditions, but relatively slow proj^ress has been 
made on account of unavoidable delays. In 
September it was reported that there had been 
over 25,000 applications for land, aggregating; 
nearly one half million acres, largely from ex- 
service men. The plans had waited to consider- 
able extent on the provision of a capital sum for 
acquiring land, and in October a land settlement 
act was passed which provided £20,000,000. It 
very considerably strengthened the powers of the 
County Councils to acquire land by purchase or 
rental, permitted them to purchase on the basis 
of a perpetual annuity, and shorten the time and 
process of obtaining possession. Ilie sale of 
lioldings is greatly facilitated by reducing the 
first payment and permitting installments to ex- 
tend over 60 years. For the next two years pref- 
erence is to be given in sale or rental of small 
holdings to ex-service men and women (the lat- 
ter in agricultural work). Loans for the pur- 
chase of live stock, fruit trees, seeds, fertilizers, 
and implements are authorized, "niese functions 
of the councils -are subject to approval by the 
Board of Agriculture*. 

The assistance given to French farmers in the 
recently occupied areas has been extended to 
those wishing to acquire farm land to ri‘placc 
that damaged to such an extent that it is in- 
capable of cultivation within a reasonable time 
Clrants may he paid to such persons under icgu- 
lations proscribed by the Minister of Liberated 
Kegions. 

Xew Zealand has made provision for settlement 
of its discharged soldiers on the land, which is 
reported to be progressing rapidly. A consider- 
able number of the British Expeditionary Force 
have also acquired land under those provisions. 
The tenures under which land may he held are 
especially suited to meet the needs of soldiers. 
An advance of £2500 may be made to assist in 
acquiring freehold land or land held under lease 
from a land hoard, the purchase piico with in- 
terest at 5 per cent being payable in installments 
over a period of years. 

In Belgium lands in the war zone devastated 
by shell fire will be taken over bj’ the government, 
the farms worked and finally turned back to the 
original owners in good condition. The govern- 
ment will pay 5 per cent interest on the pre-^va^ 
value of such lands while carrying them on, and 
is also prepared to buy them outright if the 
owners wish to sell. 

Land reclamation was carried on in (Jermany 
during the war with the aid of prisoners. A 
writer in the Journal of the Board of Agriculture 
(October, lOH)), describes the reclamation of a 
tract of 18,000 acres near Hanover, on which he 
wag employed. 

The long-pi’ojected plan for reclaiming the land 
covered hv the Zuvd(*r Zee in Holland has l)een 
begun. This involves the reclamation of about 
800 square miles flooded by the sea 700 years 
ago. The area is expected eventually to support 
a population of nearly 250,000 persons. The 
work is to he spread over 20 years, and will cost 
about $100,000,060. 

A royal decree has recently been issiic'd in 
Italy lookin.g to the proper use of land in the 
production of food. The withholding from culti- 
vation of large tracts which neither the land 
owners nor the State seemtHl disposed to develop 
or to lease on favorable terms, has aroused much 
dissatisfaction, and in August such tracts in 


200 localities near Rome were seized by farmers, 
chiefly at the instigation of the League of Fight- 
ing Soldiers. This led to the decree, which se- 
cures for four years farmers belonging to legally 
constituted agrarian as.sociations, and under 
certain provisions permanently, the land owners 
to receive fair compensation. The decree also 
provides for granting State assi-stance when de 
sirahlc. 

Farm Lapor. The situation in the Thiitcd 
States was less serious than in the previous year, 
hut there was still considerable difficulty in get- 
ting experienced labor for special forms of work 
or at times of pressure. Oonc<*Rsions have had 
to lie made to laborers in the matter of hours and 
conditions, as well as of wages. The latter have 
leached unprecedented figures, especially for day 
labor. 

Wages for farm labor in the United States 
liavc more than doubled since lfl02 and have in- 
creased from 4.3 to 64 pi*r cent for the different 
classes of hirings since 11)16, or a general average 
of 53 per cent. In the past 25 years, dating 
hack to the industrial depression of 1893-97, 
the rales for farm labor have increased from 165 
to 229 [)er cent for different classes of hirings. 
Day wages have increased in greater proportion 
than wages by the month, and wages for work 
outside of harvest have advanced more largely 
than those for jiarvcst work. 

Jn England the Inlw question has become the 
most difficult of all with which agriculture is 
confronted. Tlie supply has become short, and 
wages, hours, and living conditions have sprung 
info unusual prominence, causing great anxiety 
among farmers. ITndcr the C'orn Production 
Act, passed during the war, farm labor was 
guaranteed a minimum wage. The Premier and 
the President of the Board of Agriculture have 
both defended this, and have declared that wages 
and living conditions in the past wcie scandalous, 
and an injury to the best interests of agricul- 
ture It is contended that farming can ho ad- 
justed so as to enable a wage comparable with 
that of other labor in rural localities; and lahor- 
(*rs have been counseled in their own interest to 
h<‘ reasonable in their demands, and not to agi- 
tate for the inclu.sion of faini labor in the 48- 
lioiir hill, which would be fatal to agriculture. 

German prisoners of war continued to he con- 
siderably used in farming operations in (lieat 
Britain, and tlicrc was consideiahle regret on 
the part of farmers vhen they were released in 
the fall. 

A new agricultural laborers’ code was issued in 
(Jermany early in the year, which aims to regu- 
late conditions of labor on the land, to check 
exodns from the rural districts, and to attract 
urban wage earners to agriculture. 

The first annual convention of the Women’s 
land Armv of America was held in Philadelphia 
early in the year. The Women’s Land Arniv of 
England and Wales was disbanded at the clo^e 
of November. vStarting in the face of much 
preiuclice and skepticism, the women won the 
gratitiide of their employers and the admiration 
of the country. Premier Lloyd George paid a 
high tribute to them. Thev will be encouraged 
to remain in farm work as their services are still 
needed. 

The first recruits were enrolled in March, 1917, 
and 23,000 were subsequently selected and placed, 
15.000 receiving, short courses of training. Two 
rewards of merit were given, the Good Service 
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Ribbon awarded to all workers who completed six 
months of satisfactory service, and the Distin- 
guished Service Bar given for acts of courage, 
devotion to service, and special skill. Of the 
latter 46 were awarded. 

Farm Organizations. During the war the 
farmers felt the need of representation through 
their larger National bodies, and the National 
Board of Farm Organizations was formed with 
headquarters at Washington. This was an at- 
tempt at a union of these bodies to promote and 
give publicity to matters of common interest. 
It is announced that this organization will build 
a “temple of agriculture” in the national capi- 
tal, at a cost of $1,260,000, as a general head- 
quarters for the organized farmers of America. 

The influence of the farmers was seen in the 
repeal of the Davlight Saving Law, which they 
regarded as disadvantageous to their work; and 
they have taken an increasing interest in labor 
legislation in its possible relation to hours and 
wages. They were represented at the industrial 
conference convened by the President in October, 
where the claims of agriculture were presented 
and the need for a considerate policy which would 
provide certain remedial measures was urged. 

An organization which is potentially one of 
the largest organizations of farmers in the 
United States was effected in Cliicago, in Novem- 
ber, through the formation of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation. This is an outgrowth of the 
farm bureaus organized in the counties of many 
States, to support the agricultural extension 
woik. These county bureaus have been feder- 
ated in several of the States, and have come to 
n'present the farmers in their broader relafions. 
1he object of the national federation is to cor- 
relate and strengthen the State farm bureaus, to 
promote, protect, and represent the business, eco- 
nomic, social, and educational interests of the 
fjirmers of the nation, and to develo]) agriculture. 
Ample funds are provided, and a paid secretary 
is to conduct the general business. (See also 
AoRirXTLTURAL EXTENSION WORK.) 

Farmers in France are taking steps to form a 
national association which will include all pres- 
ent farm organizations of that country. French 
farmers feel the need of an organization to de- 
fend them against unfair charges and to repre- 
sent them in national affairs. 

1'he growth of cooperation, especially in mar- 
keting, in the United States is illustrated by the 
fact that no less than a billion and a half dollars 
worth of agricultural products are now marketed 
by cooperative agencies annually. Farmers’ ex- 
changes and cooperative associations organized 
with the aid of extension agents did busi- 
ness amounting to about $42,000,000 the past 
year. 

The human side of agriculture, the conditions 
of country life, its school facilities, healthful* 
ness, means of communication, and comfort.^ are 
receiving greatly increased attention from many 
sides. The Country Life Conference, organized 
early in the year, has become a large and quite 
influential body dealing with these matters; and 
the American Farm Economics Association has 
taken active hold of the problems in the field of 
rural economics and sociology. Both organiza- 
tions held important meetings at Chicago in 
November. The farm management work of the 
Department of Agriculture has been given new 
direction, and broadened in scope to take 
life questions; and marketing studies and aids 


are rapidly developing in the States and under 
the federal government. 

The Secretary of Agriculture has advocated 
the development of strong State departments of 
agriculture and has pointed out the special field 
of such departments as distinguished from those 
of the agricultural colleges. A general under- 
standing lias been entered into between the State 
departments or boards and the agricultural col- 
leges, under which the latter would confine them- 
selves in general to investigational and educa- 
tional work, both at the colleges and in the field, 
and the departments or boards of agriculture to 
administrative and regulatory matters. The de 
partments have been reorganized in a number of 
States in accordance with this general plan. A 
new department of agriculture was estahlishcd 
by State law in Idaho, a commissioner being ap- 
pointexi and a board of nine agricultural advisers. 
Regulatory duties, agricultural fairs, and the 
promotion of marketing are to constitute its 
principal duties. 

Ihe type of administrative officers of these de- 
partments is also changing, recent appointments 
in a num>)cr of the States having been made of 
men cspeciallv qualified through ediicslion and 
experience. During the year Prof. Fred Ras- 
niiiHsen, professor of dairy husbandry at the 
Pennsyhania State College, was appointed sccro- 
larv of agricultiiie in Peniisvlvania, and Dr. 
A. W. Crilheri, formerly professor of plant breed- 
ing and a specialist in the wider ranges of 
agronomy, was appointed commissioner of agri- 
rultuic in Massachusetts. 

In England the Right Hon. Lord Lee of Fare- 
ham succeeded T.ord Ernie (Mr R. E. Prothero) 
as President of the Board of Agriculture, and 
under his direction the hoard was reorganized 
into three main departments, each headed bv a 
director general. In Canada Dr. Simon F. Tol- 
mie was appointed Minister of Agriculture, and 
Dr. J. n. Griswold Deputy Minister. Provision 
has been made in France for departmental and 
* regional chambers of agriculture; and a royal 
decree in Spain established an official chamber 
of agriculture in each province. The restored 
Polish State has founded a department of rural 
husbandry. 

David Taibin, founder of the International In- 
stitute of Agriculture at Rome, and the Ameri- 
can representative on its permanent board, died 
earlv in the year. 

New Books. The effects of the war on agri- 
culture are shown in a volume bv Prof. B. H. 
Hibbard entitled Effects of the Great War upon 
\ gricnlUtre in the United Etates and Great Jiri- 
tfiin, issued bv the Carnegie Endowment for In- 
ternational Peace (Washington). The rural 
problem, rural organization, and rural democ- 
racy are treated in The Former and the Nem Day, 
bv Presidxmt Kenyon L. Butterfield (New York, 
lfil9) ; and an analysis of the factors and prob- 
lems of rural life is presented in Rural Life^ by 
Prof. C. .T. Galnin (New York, 1018). 

AGBICTJLTXJBE, United States Depart- 
ment OF. In his annual report for 1010 the 
Secretary of Agriculture calls attention to the 
great service which American farmers rendered 
to the imnoverished people of Europe by produc- 
ing food in such abundance that vast quantities 
of bread grains, meats and fats were available 
for export. 

Tn 1010 American farmers planted an acreage 
in leading cereals greater by 33,000,000 than the 
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pre-war annual average, with an estimated yield 
of 635,000,000 bushels more than the average and 
increased the number of milch cows over 1914 
by 2,700,000, of other cattle by 8,500,000, of 
swine by 16,700,000 and of horses and mules by 
1,000,000, or a total of 28,900,000. 

The exports of foodstuOfs, enormous during the 
war, rose greatly between the armistice and the 
midsummer of 1919, including 448,000,000 
bushels of cereals, 781,000,000 pounds of dairy 
products, and 3,300,000,000 pounds of moat and 
meat products. The total value of the crops 
produced in the United States in 1919 was $14,- 
000,000,000 as compared with $6,112,000,000 in 
1914 and the value of livestock on farms in 1919 
was $8,830,000,000 as compared with $5,890,000,- 
000 in 1914. “The increased values reveal that 
the monetary returns to farmers have increased 
proportionately with those of other groups of 
producers in the nation and that their purchas- 
ing power has kept pace in the rising scale of 
prices.” 

He also presents evidence showing that, con- 
trary to what is often asserted, there has been in 
recent years an upward .tendency in the acre 
yields as the result of improved proce8.ses and 
better practices and that this is so even in the 
older regions, such as the New England and 
North Atlantic States. Among the factors which 
have contributed to this result are the use of 
more efficient farm machinery, l)ettcr crop rota- 
tions, better crop adaptations to soil and climate, 
planting of varieties resistant to diseases and 
insects, more prevalent control of diseases and 
insects, increased and more intelligent use of 
fertilizers. While some other countries produce 
greater yields per acre due to more intensive 
cultivation with cheap labor the American fanner 
produces more per man on larger areas. For 
example, in Belgium, 5.3 acres are cultivated for 
each person engaged in agriculture, whereas in 
the United States the corresponding figure is 27 
acres. In this connection it is also well to re- 
member that the United States has the most 
widespread and effective system of research and 
t^ucation in agriculture through its national 
and State departments of agriculture, agricul- 
tural colleges and schools, experiment stations 
and extension agencies. 

The Secretary also combats the too prevalent 
notion that there should be a rapid expansion of 
the area of cultivatc^d land and holds that “it 
is not in the interest of producers or consuraerb 
to have large fluctuations in agricultural produc- 
tion. There will be farmers enough, if the busi- 
ness of farming is made profitable and if rural 
life is made attractive and healthful. The con- 
sumers must be willing to pay prices for farm 
products which will enable farmers to produce 
them and to maintain a satisfactory standard 
of individual and community life.” 

Good schools and roads are requisite. Sani- 
tary and medical services, including hospital 
facilities, are among the things which country 
people must have to make them willing to stay 
on the land. 

Expert investigation, service and advice should 
be invoked to aid in the problems of further ex- 
pansion of the cultivated area and the plans for 
land settlement. Neither sentiment nor selfish 
greed should be allowed to determine the policy 
of the country on those matters. The advan- 
tages of tenancy under proper conditions for 
young men as a means of acquiring experience in 


farm management and accumulating capital to 
purchase and operate farms is pointed out, as 
well as the need of improvement in the condi- 
tions of leasing and measures to make the road 
to farm ownership as smooth as possible. A 
warning against the rising tide of land specula- 
tion is also given. 

The adoption of a more comprehensive and 
fcft’ective forestry policy by both the States and 
the nation is strongly urged. The care and de- 
velopment of farm woodlands, and in general the 
better management of private forests is essential. 
1'he area of public forests should be extended 
through federal and State legislation. Ade- 
quate fire protection under public auspices should 
be provided. 

The plans of the Department for the expansion 
of its organization and work relating to agri- 
cultural economics and sociology are described 
and it is again recommended that the present 
Office of Farm Management he changed to a 
Bureau of Farm Management and Farm Eco- 
nomics. Further development of the crop and 
livestock reporting service and the market news 
service is also urged. The rapid progress in 
formation of farmers’ cooperative organizations 
is shown. It is estimated that such associations 
now market annually $1,500,000,000 worth of 
commodities. As a rule they have been success- 
ful where they have centred their activities on 
some one product or on related products in a 
given area. The Department, through its Bureau 
of Markets, and the cooperative extension agfoi- 
cies in the States and counties are greatly stimii- 
lating and guiding this movement. Great prog- 
ress has been made in the construction of good 
roads under the Federal Good Roads Act. 'J'lio 
approved proieets call for the construction of 
18,596 miles of road at a cost of $225,267,847, 
of which the federal contribution will be about 
$95,500,000. During the next two years at least 
$1,000,000,000 of federal and state money will 
be available for road improvement. 'The Secre- 
tary opposes the suggestion that fecleial sujier- 
vision of highways should be taken from the 
Department of Agriculture and placed under a 
federal higliway commission, which in his opin- 
ion would be more expensive and less satisfactory 
to the States than the present organization in 
the Bureau of Public Roads. 

A brief summary is given of the federal legis- 
lation enacted during the past six years for the 
firomotion of agriculture, including the estab 
lishment of the Bureau of Markets, the Smith 
Lever Agricultural Extension Act, the cotton 
futures, grain standards, warehouse, road aid, 
reserve banks, farm loan, and vocational educa- 
tion acts. Additional measures are recom- 
mended as follows: A system of personal credit 
unions, primarily under 8tate law especially for 
the benefit of farmers of small means; expansion 
of existing agencies for aiding farmers in mar- 
keting and stimulating cooperative enterprises; 
regulation and control of stockyards and packing 
houses; further protection of consumers against 
misbranded, adulterated and worthless feeds and 
fertilizers; increased support of rural schools 
by the State and more definite instruction relat- 
ing to rural problems and conditions; and legis- 
lation to improve rural sanitary conditions and 
provide hospital and medical facilities for coun- 
try people. 

The regular appropriations for the Department 
for the year ending June 30, 1920, amounted to 
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$33,900,211, an increase of $6,024,858 over those 
for 1919, but the war emergency appropriation 
of $11,346,400 was discontinued. However, un- 
der permanent appropriation acts the Department 
controls the expenditure of additional amounts, 
aggregating $28,235,000, the most important 
items being the road fund of $21,000,000, the 
extension fund of $3,080,000, and the meat in- 
spection fund of $3,000,000. The appropriation 
for indemnities to owners of tuberculous ani- 
mals was increased to $1,500,000; for combatting 
the European corn borer, recemtly introduced into 
Massachusetts, $250,000; for further purchases 
under the Appalachian Forest Keserve Act, $600,- 
000; for establishing a licensing system for the 
stockyards, $75,000. The funds for controlling 
various plant diseases and insect pests were con- 
siderably increased. The regular appropriation 
for the Bureau of Markets was increased from 
$2,023,255 to $2,811,365. The appropriations for 
the Forest Service aggregated $5,966,869, but 
this will be offset by receipts from the national 
forests, which in 1918 were $3,574,930. 

The Urgent Deficiency Appropriation Act, ap- 
proved Nov. 4, 1919, added $45,000 for control 
of the Japanese beetle and $2,950,000 for protec- 
tion against forest fires. 

AINU. See Anthbopology. 

AIBCKAFT. See Aeronautics; Military 
Progress; Naval Progress. 

AIRPLANE. See Aeronautics. 

AKASHI, Motojibo. Japanese governor of 
Formosa, died ,at Tokio, October 24. He was 
born in 1864 and studied in Germany. During 
the war between China and Japan he was on the 
staff of the guard division. From 1907 to 1914 
he was commander of the gendarmes, and in- 
spector-general of police in Korea. Shortly be- 
fore his death he had been raised to the com- 
mand of the sixth army division. 

AKRON, OHIO. See Garbage. 

ALABAMA. Population. According to the 
census of 1910, there were 2,138,273 residents 
of the State on January 1st, and on July 1, 1919, 
the population was estimated to be 2,426,602, a 
gain of 31,000 in the year. 

Agriculture. The following table is com- 
piled from the estimate of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, for the month of 
December, 1919, covering the year 1919: 

Crop Year Acreage Frodue. Bu. Value 


Corn 1919 4,334,000 62,843,000 $99,920,000 

3918 4,378,000 63,919,000 94,600,000 

Wheat 1919 138,000 1,242,000 8,043,000 

1918 162,000 1,458,000 3,572,000 

Oats 1919 372,000 6,696,000 7,031,000 

3918 428,000 8,182,000 8,701,000 

Tobacco 1919 3,000 al, 890,000 567,000 

1918 1,600 al, 050, 000 315,000 

Rye 1919 4,000 88,000 99,000 

1918 4,000 44,000 115,000 

Rice 1919 600 16,000 43,000 

1918 600 15,000 22,000 

Potatoes 1919 44,000 8,620,000 7,668,000 

1918 60,000 4,800,000 8,688,000 

Sweet potatoes 1919 151,000 14,194,000 16,189,000 

1918 148,000 14,208,000 16,839,000 

Hay 1919 1,367,000 hi, 867, 000 30,484,000 

1918 1,248,000 bl, 007, 000 20,442,000 

Cotton 1919 2,621.000 c 715,006 124,410,000 

1918 2,570.000 c 801,000 108,084,000 

Peanuts 1919 380,000 6,840,000 14,911,000 

1918 543,000 12,489,000 17,609,000 


a Pounds, b Tons, c Bales, 

Transportation. During the year 1919 there 
was built in the State, by two companies, 11.50 
miles of first track. 


Legislature. The quadrennial session of the 
Legislature of Alabama was held early in the 
year. An early summer recess delayed final ad- 
journment until September. Under the leader- 
ship of Gov. Thos. E. Kilby the Legislature 
enacted a number of measures of far reaching im- 
portance. Among the more important of these 
were: A workmen’s compensation law finally 
agreed upon by special civilian committees repre- 
senting employer and employee; a special tax of 
three cents a ton on iron ore and two cents a ton 
on coal produced in the State was levied ; a State 
income tax modeled after the federal tax was im- 
posed; two important amendments to the consti- 
tution were submitted to be voted upon early in 
1920. One provides for the issuance of $25,000,- 
000 road bonds and all automobile license taxes 
are set aside to pay interest and provide a sink- 
ing fund for these bonds. The other amendment 
gives a number of the cities of the State power 
to increase their tax rate to provide for local 
needs. The Legislature also formally rejected 
the woman’s suffrage amendment to the federal 
constitution; special prohibition enforcement 
laws were enacted, a State enforcement bu- 
reau being created with funds to carry on the 
work. 

Politics and Government. In September 
C. B. Rainey, Democrat, was elected to Congress 
over J. R. Kennamer, Republican, in the 7th 
Alabama district to succeed John L. Burnett. 
One of the important industrial events of the 
year was the opening of the Warrior River to 
navigation, the first ship steel going from Bir- 
mingham by water to Mobile in November. The 
Port of Birmingham corporation was formed 
during the year and began building river ter- 
minals at Short Creek on the Warrior to handle 
Birmingham traffic. The port was scheduled to 
begin operations Jan. 1, 1920. The railroad ad- 
ministration during the year allowed new freight 
tariffs giving the water route from Birmingham 
to the gulf a 20 per cent reduction from the rail 
rate. It is expected to be very important in 
handling coal and iron to tidewater. In Novem- 
ber the shipping board allowed a differential of 
$1.50 per ton on coal from Gulf ports as com- 
pared with Atlantic ports on coal for South and 
Central America. With the P^uropean coal sup- 
ply curtailed this is expected to be of great ad- 
vantage to the Alabama coal fields. The nation- 
wide coal strike called in October never became 
serious in the Alabama field. Production was 
probably cut 50 per cent during the first two 
weeks. * After that there was a steady increase 
to normal which had been reached some time be- 
fore the strike was finally called off. The steel 
workers’ strike created scarcely a ripple in Ala- 
bama. Early in December floods did serious 
damage in South Alabama, especially in the 
vicinity of Montgomery and along the Alabama 
River. The heaviest loss was in the destruction 
of livestock. See Child Labor; C6tton; Work- 
men’s Compensation. 

ALAMEDA, CAL. See City Planning. 

ALASKA. No other portion of the United 
States has suffered as seriously from the eco- 
nomic conditions caused by the world war as 
Alaska. To an extent unequalled elsewhere her 
men of military age responded to the call of the 
nation, thus causing in the territory an un- 
precedented scarcity of labor. Supplementary 
to this shortage, the lack of transportation, the 
cost of food, the increased scale of wages and 
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the enhanced prices of materials not only se- 
riously interfered with current industries, but 
also suspended almost entirely further develop- 
ment of local resources. Floods and famine, and 
especially the influenza epidemic further de- 
pressed Alaskan prosperity. While increased 
prices of furs, metals and fish prevailed, yet 
the entire volume of local products, unprece- 
dentedly large in 1917, decrease<i materially in 
1918 and to a far greater extent in 1919. 

The territory yet suffers from divided and in- 
efficient methods of national control, Forestal 
reservations and withdrawals are administered 
by no less than seven executive departments, and 
fish canneries deal with three. Congress has 
ignored recommendations to subserve Alaskan 
interests through the concentration of national 
bureaucratic authority in the hands of terri- 
torial officials, and by vesting most other powers 
in the Interior Department. 

The most hopeful material factors in the pros- 
perity of the territory have been the uninter- 
rupted recuperation of the Pribilof seal-herd.s 
under the judicious policy of the U. S. Bureau 
of Fisheries, the natural increase in the reindeer 
Iierds, an enlarged utilization of forestal re- 
sources, and particularly the steady progiess in 
the construction of the governmental railroad. 
Morally, should be noted the gradual improve- 
ment in the status of the natives as regards edu- 
cation, labor methods, thrift and in the exten- 
sion of self-government. Among the whites the 
problems of prohibition, labor-regulations and 
other progressive methods have been quite sati.s- 
factoriJy accepted and adjusted. While this in- 
terruption to the remarkable prosperity of 
Alaska in the past has been depressing, yet im- 
proved conditions may be reasonably expected 
with the completion of the governmental rail- 
road, the restoration of oceanic transportation, 
and increased metallic outputs. 

Population. The exodus caused by the world 
war reduced the white population to a minimum 
of about 30,000 in 1918. Although somewhat 
increased yet the whites were estimated by Gov- 
ernor Kiggs at about 32,000 in 1919. The in- 
fluenza of 1919 caused a large number of deaths 
among the natives. The disease followed the 
line of steamer travel and infected all coastal 
settlements. A timely embargo on travel to the 
interior protected such sections. Most of the 
1.500 deaths were on Seward peninsula, in Nome 
and neighboring localities. In many Eskimo vil- 
lages it is reported that every adult died, and 
of an Aleut and half-breed population of about 
900 in one locality the only survivors were 2.38 
children. Congress oblivious of its treaty obli- 
gations with Bussia refused to make an appro- 
priation for its wards. When the worst of the 
epidemic was past the Red Cross lent some finan- 
cial assistance and sent a few nurses and doctors 
to Alaska on a naval collier. However, the 
financial burden of more than ^*120,000 fell on 
the local authorities already suffering from busi- 
ncHS depression. 

Legislation. The territorial legislature held 
its fourth biennial assembly in March and April, 
1919, and enacted 59 laws. Supplementary to. 
an appropriation of $92,400 for relief purposes a' 
special appropriation of $93,000 was made for 
the sufferers from influenza, of whom 90 per cent 
were natives. Among the more important laws 
were new and increased taxes on fish products; 
prohibiting the pollution or obstruction of salm- 


on streams; sanitarj^ inspection of fish estab- 
lishments; the creation oi a ship and of a fish 
commission defining criminal syndicalism and 
prescribing punishment therefor; and fostering 
Americanism by establishing citizen night- 
schools, etc. Territorial finances felt the gen- 
eral strain. The total receipts for 1918 were 
$475,450 while the appropriations by the legisla- 
ture aggregated .$682,493.11. The most impor- 
tant legislation by Congress for Alaska was the 
act increasing the limit of the cost of the United 
States railroad from thirty-five to fifty -two mil- 
lions, and an appropriation of $6,000,000 for con 
tinuing the work. 

Commerce. The value of American shipments 
into and from Alaska, which in recent years had 
steadily increased, suffered the past year very 
large reductions — approximately fourteen and 
three-fourth millions. The values for recent 
years are: 1916, $07,970,650; 1917, $121,265,- 
947; 1018, $1.31,767,788; and 1019, $117,018,135. 
The greatest loss in values was in metallic [irod- 
uets, the twelve million dollars being about 
equally divided between copper and the precious 
metals — ^gold and silver. Considerable offsets 
were gains of a million of dollars in fur piod- 
nets and of five millions in fish values. It 
should be borne in mind that the significanee of 
these comparative values is impaired by tlie 
steady inflation of prices since the Ijeginriing of 
the world war. In quantities the larger gains 
in outward shipments were 2679 fur-seal skin.s, 
and 41,777,114 pounds of canned salmon. 'Die 
more important losses are fresh fish, 5,856,154 
pounds; copper, 23,286,3.35 jiounds, and gold 
and silver to the value of $3,702,736. The de- 
creases of shipments inward were quite reg- 
ularly distributed, aggregating .$8,7.36,041, of 
which the most valuable are steel-rails, 7853 
tons, and tin plates — for fish industries— ^,534,- 
419 pounds Commerce suffered sadly from in- 
sufficient and irregular oceanic transportation, 
which was reduced about one-half for all ports, 
while it practically ceased at some stations. 

Agriculture, The persistent efforts of the U. 
S. Department of Agricultuie to promote agri- 
cultural industries in Alaska have been far more 
successful than was generally expected. The 
great extent of the territory and the very wide 
diversities of climate and of soil have been 
wisely recognized by the establishment of five ex- 
perimental stations, — Sitka, largely horticul- 
tural; Rampart, forage plants; Kodiak, stock- 
farming; Fairbanks, model-farming; and Mat- 
anuska, dairy and vegetable. The pioneer far- 
mers have greatly benefited by such experimental 
work. The central Tanana valley is the sec- 
tion that has been most extensively occupied by 
farmers, and in the Fairbanks district there are 
now 93 homesteads comprising 22,613 acres. 
The farmers of the Tanana are yearly growing 
large crops of Siberian wheat and other hardy 
grains, and the productivity is such as to prom- 
ise at an early date sufficient grain to furnish 
wheat for the entire Yukon valley. At present 
local needs are largely met through the installa- 
tion of a flouring mill which is available for 
grinding wheat there raised. Along the branch 
railroad in the Matanuska valley many home- 
stead entries have been lately made and truck 
farms were successfully cultivated during 1919. 
Outward shipment of vegetables from this sec- 
tion indicate the scope and value of these farm- 
ing industries. When the railroad is operated 
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from Seward to Fairbanks the Tanana products 
will enter this channel of traliic. 

F 18 JIKRIES. The annual report for 1018 of 
Dr. 11. M. Smith, U. S. Bureau of Fisheries, 
contains the latest complete data on Alaska lish- 
eries. As in recent years fish is the most val- 
uable of Alaskan products, being in 1918 three 
and a half times greater than that of copper, the 
next product in rank. The extent of the lishery 
industries appeals from the investment of {f73,- 
750,780 in 1018. Ohe force employed, 31,21:1, 
consisted, in its principal components, of 17,003 
v\hites, 5251 natives and 5581 Orientals, of whom 
there were 14,057 in southeastern, 0210 in cen- 
tral and 10, ,337 in western waters. The total 
value of fishery jiroducts increased from ,$51,470,- 
080 in 1017 to ,$50,154,850 in 1018 In the lat- 
ter year 00.5 per cent pertained to salmon, 3 1 
to herring, 2.0 to halibut, 1.0 to cod and 1.4 to 
whales. Judged by the shipments from Alaska 
of fish during the nine months ending Septem- 
ber 30 the fishery jiroducts of 1010 will a})proxi- 
mate $60,000,000 in value. There are however 
large decreases in amounts, approximatedy 10,- 
000,000 pounds of salmon and 1,500,000 of other 
fish, jirineipally those shipped fresh. Among the 
minor fisheiies the following are notcxl: Owing 
to the iiiti oduction, through the IJ. S. Bureau 
of Fisheiien, of the Scotch curing method, the 
heiring industry has greatly increased, and lias 
displaced halibut as the second fish of value 
The pm’soniKd and investment in the herring fish- 
ery increased fioni 214 and $502,002 in 1017 to 
884 and $1,802,000 Tin' aggregate valu<‘ also 
iner<*ased from $1,051,080 to $1,802,817, and the 
Seoteh-euied pioduet ot 0,744,175 pounds, e\- 
eeeded the Xoi w egian-eiired by 775,000 ])oiinds 
Judging from the shipments up to September the 
valued of the heriiug products will appioximate 
, ‘12,500,000 in value. The halibut fishery af- 
fected hv the war in 1017, increased its output 
to a value of $1,007,080 in 1018, when its per- 
sonnel of 1180 caught 13,800,700 pounds. The 
v\ haling fishery of 325 persons caught 448 
whales in 1018, 25 more than in the pieeeding 
year. Serious depletion of the ehun beds r<‘ 
dueed that industiy in 1918, hut trout inereas(‘d 
from $10,800 to $33,084 in 1018, Cod fishery 
lernains about stationary, being valued in 1018 
at $057,184. 

Jbe salmon holds its own as the predominant 
pioduet of Alaska. J'he over-exploitatioii of the 
fisheries, eneroaehinent on the spawning streams, 
and invasion of streams which serve as food sup 
plies for the natives have caused grave fears 
for the futuT(‘, which the ledueed catch of 1010 
apjiears to justify. The IT. S. Bureau of Fish- 
eries, in vthose charge the salmon fisheries are 
entrusted has liad great difiiculty in enforcing 
existing laws, and in conserving the salmon 
fishery as a perpetual source of wealth to the 
nation. The salmon industry has giown to enor- 
mous proportions and in 1918, the last year of 
which full data are available, the invested 
capital exceeded $66,000,000 and gave em- 
ployment to 27,069 work people, with wages 
of more than $25,000,000. Besides the canned 
fish, later considered, the salmon products were 
thus valued: Mild-cured, $607,951; pickled, 
$1,079,881; frozen, $170,864; fresh, $386,576; 
dry-salted, $47,544; dried and smoked, $140,000; 
by-products (oil and fertilizer) $35,423. 

Salmon Canning. The canneries in late years 
produced the following number of cases of 48- 


pound standard: 1916, 4,900,627; 1917, 6,947,- 
286; 1918, 6,605,835; while that of 1919, esti- 
mating from shipment to October 1, about 5, 
500,000 cases. Both in quantity and in value 
the pack of 1918 far exemied any previous out- 
put. Backed by an investment of $63,901,397, 
the 26,502 employees in the 135 canneries put 
up 6,005,635 cases having a value of $51,041,949, 
exceeding the catch of 1917 by 658,549 cases. 
The percentage by species, and the value per case 
in 1918 were: 38 per cent ted or sockeye, $9,44; 
37 humpback or pink, $0.58; 21 chum or keta, 
$6.27; three coho or silver, $9.15; and less than 
one per cent king or spring, $0.85. Pushed to 
the extreme the salmon fishermen exploited new 
streams, encroached on prohibited waters, inter- 
fered with the sjiawning fish, and entered pre- 
serves heretofore utilized solely by natives. 'Fhe 
outcome of these extensions created fears of 
over-exploitation, which in a measure appear to 
be justified by the decreased products of 1919. 
Supjioited by the more progressive salmon eora- 
panies, the U. S. Bureau of Fi.sheries used its 
limited foice and vessels to protect, tlie hatch- 
eries, prevent fish-piracy, to safeguard the in- 
terests of the natives and the fishermen equit- 
ably. After public hearings limitations and pro 
hibitions, which went into force on Jan. 1, 1010, 
were promulgated by the Secretary of Commerce, 
und(‘i Section 0, act approved June 26, 1900, as 
to th(‘ Yukon and ('opper Rivers, and the 
streams of southeastern Alaska Limitations 
and prohibitions also obtain as to Wood and 
Xushagak Riveis, all streams fiowing into Cook 
Inlet, Fyak Lake, Fyal River, Yes Bay and 
stream, and the reserves of Afognak, Aleutian 
Islands and Annette Island. These regulations 
will do much to restiain the tendenc.v of unre- 
strained eommerciulism to destroy the salmon 
fishery of future years. Jlie territorial officials 
and legislators leeognize the dangers of over- 
exploitation and aie cooperating with the na- 
tional government in safeguarding the sources 
of salmon wealth. 

Fuh-Slals. Under the conservative legisla- 
tion of Congress, and through the judicious and 
scientific administration of the U. S. Bureau of 
Fisheries, the fur-seals of the Pribilof Islands 
have steadily increased in numbers, and are 
now a valuable national asset. The closed sea- 
son for the rookeries ended in the autumn of 
1917 and the following year they were utilized 
for eommcreial purposes. The growth of the 
seal-herds is shown by the census, taken an- 
imallv: 1915, 363,782; 1916, 417,281; 1917, 

468,692; 1018, 496,432; and 1919, 524,269. 

Tills includes animals of all ages, but excludes 
those taken in these years for skins and for food 
for natives. The exploitation of the rookeries 
began in 1918, when 34,890 seals were taken. In 
that year there were two gales in St. Louis of 
dressed, dyed and machined fur-st*al skins, when 
8100 skins were sold for $375,385, an average 
of $46.34 per skin. In 1919 the number of seals 
taken was 25,381. Of these there were more 
than 6400 large males, who were in such large 
and disproportionate numbers as make such ac- 
tion advisable. It was the intention to take 
35,000 seals, but the epidemic and consequent 
inability to obtain additional native labor made 
such action impossible. Under the international 
convention 15 per cent of seals taken go tcj 
Canada and an equal number to Japan. Au- 
thorization was granted to take as food for the 
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of ocean freight has been ensured during the 
open season through dockage suitable for large 
steamerS) the landing piers being provided with 
modern methods of handling cargoes. Fuel for 
the railroad has been secured through the ef- 
forts of the Engineering Commission, under 
whom c55,390 tons of coal have been mined in 
the Matanuska valley. There yet remains an 
iiniinished gap in the railroad of 138 miles, 
from milepost 238 from Seward to mile-post 
376. Of this section there were 38 miles of 
completed grade at the end of 1919, while loca- 
tion surveys had been made for the greater part 
of the remaining distance. This indicates that 
the road will be so far completed in 1920 as to 
permit its operation from Seward to the Tanana 
River, if not into Fairbanks itself. The rail- 
road town of Anchorage has become the main 
centre of Federal activities in the interest of 
Alaska. Besides developing the Matanuska coal 
mines, the commission opens towns, sells lots, 
encourages farming, utilizes forestal resources, 
and is assisted by the Federal subsidiary estab- 
lishments of the Geological Survey and of^ the 
Bureau of Mines. Climatic conditions are indi- 
cated by the fact that in 1010 the temperature 
did not fall below 32° until September 20, and 
the first snow fell October 3. 

Federal and Tekbitorial Roads. Under the 
Alaska Road Commission there has been ex- 
pended to date $4,920,655, of which 41 per cent 
has been contributed by the Territory through 
the so-called Alaska fund. Since 1005 there 
have been constructed and maintained 1031 miles 
of wagon road, 673 miles of sled roads, and 3223 
miles of trails. Approximately 400 miles of 
wagon road have a light gravel surface Sup- 
plementary to the insufficient Federal road vork, 
the Alaskan legislature of 1919, enacted a road 
law, and appropriated $375,000 to bo expended 
under cooperative agreement with Federal 
agencies. Previously the Territory has partly 
constructed and wholly maintained 241 miles of 
wagon roads knd 232 miles of pack or sled 
trails. Considering the whole of Alaska good 
roads are even more important than the Federal 
railroad. 

Alaska Fund. This fund is derived from 
business and trade licenses levied by the Fed- 
eral government. These amounted in the incor- 
porated towns to $08,229, a decrease of about 
$13,000 from 1918. From sections outside of in- 
corporated towns the amount — $280,907 — was 
$12,265 less than the preceding year. The gov- 
ernor urges that this fund be covered into the 
territorial treasury for expenditure by the legis- 
lature. Territorial finances are mentioned un- 
der: Legislation^, 

Pitblic Lands. Land surveys are progressing, 
after years of entire neglect. During the year 
18 townships were approved, 11 on the Seward 
meridian, and seven on the Fairbanks meridian. 
Surveys are in progress on the Cook Inlet coast 
of Kenai Peninsula, north of Kachemak Bay and 
in Chilkat valley. To date 134 townships have 
been surveyed; 82 on the Seward meridian, 39 on 
the Fairbanks meridian and 13 on the Copper 
River meridian. Reorganization of the service 
is recommended by the governor, who points out 
that every land claim has to be considered by 
four Federal executive departments. 

Forests. Governor Biggs does not believe in 
national forests for Alaska as they discourage 
settlements, obstruct business and prevent the 


development of forestal wealth by private en- 
terprise. There are two national forests, Chu- 
gach, comprising 5,417,862 acres, and Tongass 
with an area of 16,449,717 acres. During 1938 
the U. S. Forest Service by an extensive recon- 
naissance survey classified the agricultural lands 
suited for settlement as distinctive from the 
forestal. As a consequence the Chugach for- 
est was reduced by 307,800 acres of agricultural 
land, which through presidential proclamation of 
Apr. 16, 1919, were restored to the public do- 
main. The areas thus eliminated include a strip 
of land three miles deep from Kachemak Bay to 
Kasilof River, and also much of the survey land 
near Anchorage, the base of the governmental 
railroad. There were temporarily withdrawn 
from the public domain, for forestal purposes, 
199.080 acres near Lituya Bay, by proclamations 
of May 2 and Aug. 16, 1919. The receipts of 
the Chugach and Tongass forests for the year 
1919, aggregated $102,813, while the total cost 
of administration was $43,454. During the year 
there were cut 42,295,000 board feet of lumber 
in the Tongass and 6,360,990 feet in the Chu- 
gach. There was also cut for the Alaska En- 
gineering Commission about 6,758,000 feet for 
free use in railroad construction. It is to be 
noted that the Sitka spruce cut from the Tongass 
for airplanes was found to be inferior to the 
spruce cut in the forests of Washington. 

Maii.s. The unsatisfactory mail service, put 
into operation in 1918, yet continues to the dis- 
advantage of all Alaskan business and afl’airs, 
and is the cause of much discontent. Mail is 
still shipped to Alaska as express and freight; 
steamers have no mail clerks; return-mail fa- 
cilities are denied business; and the unguarded 
parcels by freight are frequently robbed. De- 
plorable conditions existed west of Seward, where 
for two months during the influenza epidemic 
Kodiak and Afognak Islands were cut off from 
communication and so deprived of medical aid. 
Fortunately the telegraph system built by the 
Signal Corps of the army has continued its 
work, which is viewed by the governor as in- 
valuable. Supplementary lines of telegraph and 
telephone erectexi as the railroad is extended, 
and other governmental bureaus are gradually 
installing radio stations. 

Aids to Navigation. The difficulties and dan- 
gers of coastal navigation are slowly ameliorated 
through the persistent efforts of the Light Rouse 
Service, which in 1919 established 19 new lights, 
12 buoys and three beacons. On June 30th, such 
aids to navigation numbered 459, including 178 
lights and eight gas buoys. 

National Pabks and Monuments. The Mt. 
McKinley Park, the Katmai and Old Kasaan 
Monuments remain uncared for and unimproved, 
while the Sitka Monument has received scant 
attention. As regards the Katmai Monument 
its survey, investigation and description are due 
to the energetic and patriotic action of the Na- 
tional Geographic Society. The results of the 
six expeditions of the Society to Katmai are 
noted below. 

Volcanoes. Although no eruptions of de- 
structive violence have recently occurred in the 
volcanic regions of Alaska, yet conditions are 
such as to render study and investigations of 
the volcanic system of special interest. With 
this in view the National Geographic Society 
sent in 1919 its largest and most expensive ex- 
pedition to the Katmai region. Headed by Prof. 
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Bobert F. Griggs, of the Ohio University, the 
party spent the summer in thorough scientific 
investigations and in extended explorations. 
Volcanic activities of many kinds were diseov- 
eied; among others numerous fumaroles so hot 
that tlieir gases set lire to wood. In a prev- 
iously unexplored arm of the Valley of Ten 
Thousand Smokes new craters were found and 
examined. Tlie processes of reveg(‘tation in the 
ash-covered regions were studied as also the 
lavas, incrustations and gases, local examina- 
tions being supplemented by large collections for 
laboratory study later. An artist of extended 
field service secured 10,000 feet of motion pic- 
ture films, in addition to a thousand photo- 
grajihs, colored and plain. It develojied that 
the number of active vents had been underrated, 
being nearer a hundred tliousand, it is reported, 
than to ten thousand. It is hoped that the in- 
\eHtigation8 of Professor Griggs, when supple- 
mented by analyses of the collected volcanic 
material, may throw definite light on the prob- 
lem of Alaskan seismology, which covers the 
most extended field in the world. Geographi- 
cally the exp(*dition made important contribu- 
tions. To the north of the volcanic valley was 
found a region of great natural beauty, filled 
with abundant game. There were explored and 
.surveyed about 2200 square miles in unvisited 
territory, in which was found a lake of consid- 
cral)le size. A new route to the Valley of Ten 
Thousand Smokes was discovered, making it eas- 
ily accessible. A hundred miles of unexplored 
coast line, previously incorrectly mapped, was 
charted, and a fine harbor discovered. 

ALBANIA. A geographical district made 
up of the former Turkish provinces of Scutari 
and Janina, and parts of the vilayets Monastir 
and Kossovo, whose political status was still 
indeterminate in 1919. The estimated area of 
this region is between 10,500 and 11,500 square 
miles and the estimated population between 
800,000 and 850,000 of whom about two-thirds 
were Moslems. The remaining one-third, Chris- 
tians, were divided into Koman Catholics in the 
north and the Orthodox Greek in the south. 
The figures for the Christian population vary, 
but the number of Greek Orthodox has been 
placed at 140,000, and of the Koman Catholics 
at 120,000. From 1914 the provisional capital 
has been Durazza, with a population estimated 
at 5000. Chief cities with estimated popula- 
tions: Scutari (32,000); Elbasan (1.3,000); 
Tirana (12,000); Argyrocastron (12,000); Be- 
rat (8500); Korytza (8000); Valona (6500). 

History. The most important feature of Al- 
banian conditions brought out by the Peace Con- 
ference was the fact that the country was hope- 
lessly divided against itself as to its future de- 
termination. Petitions were submitted to the 
Peace Conference from Moslems, Murdites, and 
Koritzans, and from Albanians abroad, all of 
whom disagreed as to who should control, but 
agreed in their dissatisfaction with the fron- 
tiers established by the London Conference of 
1913. During the year the American Red Cross 
did valuable work in the distribution of supplies 
and the care of the sick. At the close of the 
year it was reported that the people were be- 
ginning to return to work and to cultivate their 
lands. Food was said to be sufficient to prevent 
actual suffering but a shortage was reported in 
sugar, oils and other 'articles. See War of the 
Nations. 


ALBEBTA. A province of northwest Can- 
ada lying east of British Columbia, west of 
Saskatchewan, and north of the United States, 
with an area of 255,285 square miles and a 
population in 1911 of 374,663, and in 1916 of 
496,525, of whom 277,256 were males and 219,- 
269 females, and of whom the rural population 
numbered 307,776 and the urban 188,749. Chief 
cities in 1916: Calgary, (56,514), and Edmon- 
ton, (53,846). Edmonton is the capital. 

Ihe constitution was established by the Al- 
berta Act of 1905. The executive is nominally 
the lieutenant-governor, appointed by the Fed- 
eral government, but actually the Executive 
Council or Cabinet of the legislature. Legisla- 
tive power is vested in the Assembly, elected by 
universal suffrage, women having the right to 
vote. The lieutenant-governor at the beginning 
of 1919 was the Hon. R. E. Brett, and the Prime 
Minister, Hon. C. W. Stewart. 

ALCOCK, Sir John. British aviator, died 
in France, December 19. flis- death was the 
result of an accident when he was trying to 
alight on the Seine in a waterplane. During 
the war he fought in the Saloniki campaign and 
received the Distinguished Service Cross. He 
was an expert mechanician as well as thoroughly 
conversant with the principles and practice of 
aviation and ho gave instruction in the art of 
Hying to many thousands. In June, 1919, along 
with Arthur Whitman Brown he achieved the 
great feat of Hying in an aeroplane from New- 
foundland to the Irish coast without stopping. 
He left St. Johns, Newfoundland, in the after- 
noon and alighted near Clifderi, Ireland, on the 
following morning at about 10 o’clock. This 
exploit was at the time without a parallel and 
Alcock and Brown became the heroes of the 
hour, the former being honored with knighthood. 
See Aeronautics. 

ALCOHOL. See Chemistry, Inuusteial; 
Liquors. 

ALCOHOL AND MEDICAL PRACTICE. 

Considerable confusion seems to have arisen be- 
cause of the statements by high medical author- 
ity that alcohol is no longer necessary in medi- 
cal practice. This statement has been distorted 
to mean that alcohol has no medicinal value, 
w^hich is quite a different proposition. Alcohol 
became displaced by the introduction of the 
hypodermic use of cardiac stimulants to tide 
the patient over dangerous ground in septic and 
toxic blood states. At present strychnine, digi- 
talis and its active principles, strophanthus and 
its active principles, caffein, camphor, adren- 
aline, nitroglycerine and numerous other drugs 
are all more or less used for this purpose. It 
has long been a law in drug therapeutics that 
the superior remedy economically will displace 
one which is less efficient, but it is also true 
that if the new remedy becomes scarce or dis- 
appears from the market, the older one comes 
back into use. This was realized during the 
late war, when the disappearance of numerous 
popular imported synthetic drugs made it im- 
perative to return to the native remedies for- 
merly in vogue. While there is no possibility 
that the cardiac stimulants above-mentioned 
will ever give out, it must be borne in mind 
that their use has certain limitations, as seen 
in great epidemics like influenza, where thou- 
sands of individuals are dangerously stricken 
at once. Most of the stimulants above-men- 
tioned are powerful and the dose cannot be 
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repeated indefinitely, so that a high degree of 
personal supervision by physicians and trained 
nurses is required. Moreover there is no rec- 
ognized standard of procedure in these cases, 
but each stimulant has its own indications and 
it requires a high degree of medical skill to 
determine the proper one to give in given cir- 
cumstances. Hence it is not surprising that 
when a high army physician or civil health 
officer or hospital head has hundreds of alarm- 
ing cases under his control at once, he must 
feel the need of a stimulant which can be 
given in a standard fashion, which requires no 
high degree of technical skill to administer it 
and which is not too dangerous to be repeated 
when necessary at short intervals. It is not 
absolutely claimed that alcohol is such a rem- 
edy but if it is not, then we have no remedy 
to meet these conditions. In ordinary winter 
grippe which begins with settled winter weather, 
to disappear in the spring, there is no real 
menace to the community. It is rather the 
individual who is menaced and the aged and 
debilitated one at that. Health officers have as 
a rule advised against alcohol for winter grippe. 
1'he patients are not as a rule in a condition 
so serious as to require heart stimulants and seek 
alcohol only to antagonize the extreme discom- 
forts of the affection; so that very wisely the 
authorities discouraged the practice of self-medi- 
cation with whiskey. The contrast between con- 
ditions here and in the pandemic should be suffi- 
ciently obvious. The Volstead enforcement bill 
allowed the sick man to obtain whiskey on a 
physician’s prescriptions, but since the druggists 
would not take out liquor licences, there was no 
one to fill them. This attitude of the druggists 
was based on the dislike to bond themselves and 
to run the risk of penalties for purely technical 
offences, such as failure to make reports on time. 
The government toward the close of the year 
gave permission to certain distillers to make 
whiskey for medicinal use and it was under- 
stood that dispensaries would be forthcoming 
when needed, the present period being virtually 
an interregnum. No one knew whether or not 
medical men would take out permits to pre- 
scribe liquors, but experience with the narcotic 
laws seemed likely to deter many of them from 
such a course. The maximum guaranteed an 
invalid appeared to be three pints a month, 
prescribed at the rate of a pint every 10 days 
(if the prescription is rewritten). It was evi- 
dent that many details must be threshed out by 
the courts and that no one could possibly fore- 
tell the status of alcohol in medical practice. 

ALBEII, Henry Mills. American editor and 
author, died October 7 in New York City. He 
had been editor of Harper’s Monthly since 1869, 
though he retired from active work some years 
ago. He was born near Danby, Vt., Nov. 11, 
1836, and was a descendant of John Alden, 
worked in a cotton mill at the age of 14, but 
found time to attend school and prepare himself 
for college; entered Williams College in 1853 
and supporting himself by teaching and other 
outside work, graduated in 1857. Among his 
fellow students were James A. Garfield, Horace 
E. Scudder, John J. Ingalls, and AYashington 
Gladden; and the president at the time was 
Mark Hopkins. He graduated at Andover Theo- 
logical Seminary in 1860, but did not take 
orders. He made his literary d6but with some 
articles published in the Atlantio Monthly and 


in 1861 he went to New York where he supported 
himself by lecturing in a girls’ school and by 
writing articles for the newspapers. He entered 
the house of Harper and Brothers in 1862 and 
was manager of the Harper’s Magazine from 
1863 to 1869, when he became its editor. He 
was lecturer at the Lowell Institute 1863-64. 
He contributed for many years to the depart- 
ment of the magazine known as the “Editor’s 
Study,” and he wrote three books, namely: Ood 
in His World, (1890); A Study of Death 
( 1896 ) ; and Magazine Writing and the New 
Literature (1908). 

ALFALFA. The alfalfa crop in the United 
States in 1919 was roughly estimated as one- 
seventh of the total hay crop of over 108,- 
000,000 tons. While the crop is now grown in 
every State, the principal production is in the 
western half of the country. Alfalfa is the chief 
hay crop in Arizona and Utah, where it con- 
stitutes about 65 per cent of the hay produced 
while in other western States the following per- 
centages of the hay are alfalfa : Wyoming 60 per 
cent, Colorado 67 per cent, Nevada 55 per cent, 
Idaho 49 per cent, New Mexico 47 per cent, 
Montana 43 per cent, Kansas 42 per cent, Cali- 
fornia 39 per cent, Oklahoma 37 per cent and 
Nebraska 34 per cent. The average price of 
alfalfa hay to growers on the 15th of each 
month ranged from $20.15 per ton on July 15th 
to $23.32 on May 16th. 

The alfalfa seed crop was reported as about 
normal although in some important H(*ed-pro- 
ducing sections and especially in Kansas which 
normally is one of the main seed-producing States 
the crop was light. The stocks of seed in 
June, 1919, were reported as much lower than 
those of the preceding year largely as the re- 
sult of a heavy spring demand. The seed sales 
for the year ending June 30, 1919, were esti- 
mated at 53,000,000 pounds, the exports at 316,- 
425 pounds and the im])ort8 at 770,400 pounds. 
For the year ending June 30, 1917, the exports 
and imports were approximately 3,000,000 
pounds each. The seed crop of 1919 passed 
from the grower to the dealer at a compara- 
tively early date and at good prices. The 
larger portion of the crop was sold from $12 to 
$15 per bushel. Later in the fall even higher 
prices were secured and seed of Grimm alfalfa 
in certain sections ranged in price from $24 to 
$27 per bushel. 

The hairy leaved Peruvian alfalfa is reported 
as gaining in popularity in the Southwest on ac- 
count of its greater hardiness and yielding ca- 
pacity as compared with the common variety. 
The results of experiments at the Missouri Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station in progress from 
1910 to 1917 showed that the average cost of a 
ton of alfalfa hay loose and in the stack on the 
farm was $9.34. The cost of production per 
acre was $19.80. The crop paid the farmer for 
each ten hours of labor $4.92. 

ALGEBIA. A French province in northern 
Africa comprising two great divisions; northern 
and southern Algeria, which in turn are divided into 
departments and territories as follows: north- 
ern Algeria into the departments Algiers, Oran, 
and Constantine, and southern Algeria into the 
territories of Ain Sefra, Touggout, Ghardaia, and 
the Saharan Oases. The laws for the provinces 
are passed by the French Qhambers and arrange- 
ments not falling within the sphere of legisla- 
tion are determined by decree of the presi- 
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dent. The administration whose centre is at 
Algiers is under a governor-general, assisted by 
a consultative council. Area including the new 
territories in the south, about 343,500 square 
miles; population 1911 ; northern Algeria, 6,- 
069,622, and southern Algeria 494,306. The na- 
tive population numbered 4,740,526 and the Eu- 
ropean 752,043. The chief towns with the pop- 
ulation figures for 1912 were: Algiers, 172,- 
397; Oran, 123,086; Constantine, 65,173 (these 
three being respectively the capitals of the prov- 
inces of the same names) ; BOne, (42,039) ; 
Sidibel- Abbes, (30,942); Tlemgen (39,874); and 
Blida (35,461). There is a university at Al- 
giers (675 students in 1918). In 1917--18 there 
were 1305 primary schools with 3915 teachers 
and 146,508 pupils. The greater part of the 
country is unsuited for agricultural purposes, 
but in the neighborhood of the coast there is a 
limited area of highly fertile lands which are 
scientifically cultivated, and for the most part 
owned by Europeans. There are various sys- 
tems of land tenure including proprietorship and 
the metayer system. The chief products are 
vheat, barley, oats, and other cereals, wine, 
oil, vegetables, tobacco, fruit, live stock, iron, 
lead, zinc, and other minerals. Considerable 
progress was made in the development of coal 
and lignite production during the war, owing 
to the increased demand for coal and other 
fuel. Phosphates in workable quantities have 
been discovered. 

The yield of wine in 1918 was 137,129,718 
gallons. The fisheries of Algeria are important 
an^ include sardines, allaches, anchovies, sprats, 
and tunny fish. In 1917 there were 3480 persons 
engaged in fishing. 

Finance. The following table gives details 
of the 1918 budget: 


govern or-general who has charge of all services 
except the non-Moslem services of the Treas- 
ury, Justice, Public Instruction and Worship. 
He prepares the budget, which is distinct from 
that of France, and is voted by the Financial 
Delegations and the Superior Council. The dele- 
gations represent respectively the French col- 
onists, the French taxpayers who are not col- 
onists, and the native Moslems; and the Superior 
Council consists of elected members and the 
higher officials. There is also an advisory gov- 
ernment council that assists the governor -gen- 
eral. Legislative power is vested in the French 
Parliament, to which each department sends one 
senator and two deputies. Governor -general at 
the beginning of 1919, M. Jonnart, appointed, 
Jan. 29, 1918. 

ALIEN PROPERTY CUSTODIAN. See 

Insurance. 

ALLEGHENY COLLEGE. An institution 
of learning, non-sectarian in policy but under 
the control of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
founded in 1815, at Meadville, Pa. The enroll- 
ment for 1919 was 324 men and 194 women. 
The faculty numbered 31, three additions during 
1919. Productive funds amounted to $846,707, 
and the income for 1919 was $185,649. The 
library contained 34,000 bound and 12,000 un- 
bound volumes. In 1919 a new gymnasium and 
an addition to the women’s dormitory were built 
at a cost of $150,000. President, William II. 
Crawford, LL.D., D.D. 

ALLIANCE FRANCAISE^ F^id^ration de 
L’. An association of clubs, societies, and 
groups formed for the purpose of encouraging 
and furthering in the United States and Can- 
ada the study and cultivation of the language, 
literature, art^ and history of France. It was 
organized in 1902 and consists of nearly 200 


Revenue 


Taxes (direct) 

Taxes (indirect) . . . . 

State domain 

Monopolies, etc 

Various 

Tleceipts d’ordre . . . . 

Extraordinan"^ 

Special revenues , . . 


Expenditure 


Francs Francs 

19,676,864 Administration debt 42,341,477 

62,215,962 Interior 31,441,295 

12,486,646 Native affairs 8,323,627 

12,918,819 Finance 12,672,253 

2,322,916 Posts and tele>?raphs 16,765,86.'5 

31,962,725 Public works 21,770,158 

17,050,000 Agrieulturo, etc 4,191,462 

1,226,000 Various 5,301,848 

Extraordinary 17,050,000 


Total 


159,869,921 Total 159,857,98.5 

(6,394,896f) (6,374, 816JE) 


Tlie budget estimates for 1919 were: Revenues, 
£8,277,952; and expenditures, £8,268,364. The 
revenue for the Southern Territories in 1918 
was placed at 5,483,460 francs and the expendi- 
ture at 5,471,807 francs; and for 1919 the ex- 
penditure was given at 7,161,313 francs. The 
Bank of Algeria with a capital of 20,000,000 
francs under a charter extending to the end of 
1920 may issue notes, which, however, must not 
exceed 1,000,000,000 francs according to the law 
of Oct. 19, 1918. 

Communications. Vessels entered in French 
and foreign trade in 1917 numbered 1906 with 
a tonnage of 1,962,833. The merchant marine 
in January;, 1918, comprised 1322 vessels of 17,- 
486 tons. In 1917, 2112 miles of railway were 
open for traffic and of these 807 were privately 
owned. Post offices in 1917 numbered 712 and 
the telegraph comprised 9161 miles of line and 
25.147 miles of wire. 

Government. Executive power is vested in a 


local branches distributed throughout the terri- 
tory of the United States and Canada. In 
1919, new groups were established in Duluth, 
Minn., Evansville, Ind., Moline, 111., Rook Island, 
111., Davenport, Iowa, Princeton, N. J., Spokane, 
Wash., and at the Universitv of Syracuse, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. An important function of the Fed- 
eration is to engage lecturers who make tours 
throughout the country. The official lecturers 
of the Federation for th*e year 1919 were Mr. 
Andr^ Fribourg, a writer of note, and Mr. 
Andr6 Allix whose articles on physical and eco- 
nomic geography have attracted wide attention. 
The organization maintains a circulating library. 
Among the officers of the Federation may be 
mentioned the following; Honorary President, 
Mr. J. J. Jussernnd, French Ambassador at 
Washington; President of the Administrative 
Council, Mr. J. LeRoy White; Vice-President, 
(Eastern States) Mr. Alexander T. Mason; Gen- 
eral Secretary, pro tern, Mr. Felix Weill. Head- 
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quarters are maintained at 200 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. In 1019 the general annual meeting 
was held in New York on April 5th. 

ALSACE -LOBBAINE. A territory restored 
to France after the end of the War of the Na* 
tions in 1918. From 3 871 when it was taken 
by Cermany it constituted an imperial territory 
which was divided into three districts: Lor- 
raine, Upper Alsace, and Lower Alsace, and 
governed by a »Statthalter appointed and recalled 
by the emperor, with his seat of government at 
Strassburg. Laws were made by the emperor 
with the consent of the Diet which consisted 
of two Chambers, the first comprising members 
who were nominated and tlie second 60 memher.s 
elected on general direct suffrage. (For events 
following the armistice, see below.) The area 
is 5005 square miles with a population in 1910 
of 1,874,014, of whom those who spoke German 
numbered 1,634,260, and French 204,262. No 
figures of production, population, etc., were 
available during the war. The distribution of 
the population by religion according to the cen- 
sus of 1910 was: Catholics, 1,428,343; Protest- 
ants, 408,274; Jews, 30,483. For higher educa- 
tion there was the university of Strassburg, and 
in 1913 18 gymnasia and other institutions for 
secondary education with 2841 elementary 
schools and 69 private elementary schools. The 
acreage under wheat in 1913 was given at 342,- 
695; under rye, 138,632; under potatoes, 226,- 
700 under oats, 282,165; under hay, 485,755; un- 
der barley, 122,727. The vineyards in 1917 had 
an acreage of 62,122 with a yield of 2,672,318 
gallons. The cotton manufacture was verv ex- 
tensive. Mineral products in 1013 were placed 
at 21,136,265 metric tons of iron ovsx 3,795,932 
tons of coal; 76,672 tons of salt. The persons 
employed in the mines and quarries in 1913 num- 
bered 38,509. The large cities with their pop- 
ulation in 1910 were: Strassburg, 178.891; 
Miilhausen, 105,488; and Metz, 79,318. Tt was 
announced in 1918 that the French were making 
progress in introducing the French system of 
education. 

Railways. According to a decree issued by 
the commissarv-general of the French Republic 
at Strassburg the railway system of Alsace-Lor- 
raine was to have a new organization and was 
to be operated by an administrative body with 
headquarters at Strassburg, under the authority 
of the coinmissarv-gencral. The administrative 
body was to consist of a directeur, or manager, 
and a council of 21 members, including repre- 
sentatives of Chambers of Commerce in indus- 
trial and agricultural associations in the terri- 
tories traversed by the railways. M. Lebert, 
assistant operating manager of the state rail- 
ways, was appointed direct eur, and the other 
principal officers were selected from among high 
officers on the Est, P.L.M,, Orleans and State 
railways. From 1871 until the end of the war 
the railways of AlaacO-Lorraine were the only 
‘TmperiaP’ railways in the German Empire, 
the other State railways being owned by the 
individual states forming component parts of 
the Empire. The system in Alsacc-Ijorraine con- 
sists ill part of lines originally built and owned 
bv the Est railway and ceded to the German 
Empire under the terms of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles and restored 1o France after the war, and 
in part of extensions built by Germany since 
1871. Germany regarded the Alsace-Lorraine rail- 
ways chiefly from the standpoint of strategical 


lines, without however overlooking their com- 
mercial value. Tracks, stations and sidings 
were laid out and loading and unloading ac- 
commodations were provided in accordance with 
actual and possible military requirements. 

Government. By decree of Nov. 26, 1918, the 
French government took over the administration 
of the territories until peace should be signed, 
French troops meanwhile having occupied the 
country. French officers were placed in charge 
of affairs and on Mar. 22, 1919, M. Alexandre 
Millerand was appointed governor-general 

Transition. As was natural there was some 
friction in passing from the German r<*gime to 
that of the French. Early in the year criticism 
of the French administration took on a sharp tone 
in the press of the former German Reichsland. 
An Alsatian writer, for example, warned the 
French administration not to imagine that it 
would inherit all the affection that the Alsa- 
tians had cherished for France under the Ger- 
man persecution. There was complaint of the 
delays on the part of the French government in 
dealing with the matters submitted to the func- 
tionaries of the administration. The people 
wore resigned, they said, to the inevitable lack 
of employment and to the scarcity of pro- 
visions, but they could not understand the fail- 
ure of the central authorities of Paris to deal 
with the most pressing problems or their fre- 
quent reversals of policy. Thev complained of» 
the inconsistent rulings of the different bureaus. 
In this they did not charge against the French 
any lack of sincerity, but they did accuse the 
government of a certain inefficiency. 9'hoy said 
that while they loved France and hated the Ger- 
mans, they retained a certain admiration for 
the German talent of organization. They rec- 
ognized the German qualities of order and dis- 
cipline. After all, they said the Germans had 
brought great prosperity to the country. There 
had been an extraordinary development in AUace 
under Gorman rule, and the scale of living had 
become luxurious. Taste was lacking to be sure, 
but comfort and prosperity were widespread. 
Huge buildings, ugly but commodious, bad 
sprung up everywhere in the large cities. The 
German r<?gime had been one of the great ex- 
penditure and of a spirit of confidence They 
discounted the future and undertook extensive 
public works. Moreover, the Alsatians attained 
a wide liberty in legislation, and had adapted 
to modern requirements the French codes. To 
change all this would result in disorder and 
discontent. A French writer, M. Charles Bon- 
nefon, exjiresscd the situation as follows: 
were here in a house with an elevator, bath 
rooms, central heating, modern comfort, but 
where no one could sleep because it was infested 
by vermin. We have driven out the vermin, let 
us keep the comfort.” With the stroke of a 
pen the French had abolished the German mag- 
istracies which of course was necessary for it 
was impossible to allow the people to be judged 
by Germans. Court-martials applied the law un- 
der the Code Napoleon, and acquitted themselves 
fairly well, but the whole country found itself 
suddenly deprived of civil justice. Much con- 
fusion resulted end a vast amount of local busi- 
ness was delayed. The new administration, how- 
ever, soon attached to it a large number of Alsa- 
tian lawyers. The Superior Court took its oath 
on February 3d. Nevertheless there was a lack 
of men for the important positions, and the func- 
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tionaries were overworked. The nominations of 
officials were slow, and the service suffered. 
The provisional government with its twenty sec- 
retaries, although capable, had too much to do. 
The courts of the region were supplied by French 
functionaries, some of whom did not know Ger- 
man, and by Alsatian judges who knew the Ger- 
man law and applied it in the French language. 
From this arrangement it seemed probable that 
harmony would result in the long run. The offi" 
cials in Alsace that corresponded to the French 
justices of the peace had been suspended along 
with others and this gap had not been filled dur- 
ing the early part of the year. In all matters 
it was necessary to await the word from Paris 
for example in regard to questions of trans- 
port, indemnities, mails, railways, orders and 
deliveries of goods, etc. The post office which 
was admirably efficient before the war, but went 
to pieces during the war, was still practically 
inoperative. Letters took nine days to reach 
Switzerland. In the beginning of the year it 
was reported that the railways were going fairly 
well, but that the situation was still difficult. 
The French were obliged to keep the employees 
of the German railways, and these men knowing 
that they were bound to be discharged had no 
motive for efficiency. Various embarrassments 
reaulU'd from placing Frenchmen who could not 
speak German in charge of the stations, and 
from other changes. The question of teachers 
was a difficult one. The Alsatian teachers had 
bt»en foimerly in German normal schools, and 
therefore were regarded with suspicion. *1 he 
Germans had left nothing undone that could 
bestow upon them a German mentality and so 
combat the influence of the priests who remained 
French. It was said moreover that about 80 
per cent did not understand French and did not 
know anything about French literature or his- 
tory. All that they knew about France and her 
people had been derived from hostile sources in 
the (Trcrman normal schools. ITic question was 
bow to replace them until they were assimilated 
to the French civilization Eventually they 
ought to he sent to France, but for the present 
it was necessary not only to retain them, but 
to keep along with them some German teachers. 
In the main the system worked fairly well, but 
was embarrassed by interference from Paris. 
For example, the Reichstag during the war voted 
the sum of 2.50,000,000 marks to supply the most 
pressing personal needs of those who had suf- 
fered damage from the war, and 50,000,000 of 
thivS sum was appropriated to Alsace. Thirty 
million had been expended in advance and there 
now remained on deposit 20,000,000 marks. 
These were found by the French, and the ques- 
tion arose what should be done about them. 
To expedite matters they applied the German 
law and distributed the fund for the relief of 
the inhabitants, but straightway came a dispatch 
from Paris saying: Apply the French law to 
damages, but there was no French law and it 
was necessary therefore to suspend the pay- 
ments. The unfortunate persbns fell back again 
into their poverty, and those who had loaned 
money to them on the promise of relief from 
the government withdrew their loans and even 
furniture which had been temporarily supplied 
Long and complicated proceedings followed 
while the cases of destitution remained without 
relief. The above account, published by M. 
Charles Bonnefon in March, is given in some 


detail because it was a fair example of the criti- 
cisms on the part of the Alsatians and Lor- 
rainers throughout the year. 

The Currency Question. Great difficulty 
and much irritation with the FVench govern- 
ment resulted from the change in currency after 
the occupation. Under German rule the mark 
had of course been the monetary unit. Its value 
during the latter part of the war and after the 
defeat had sunk to an extremely low point in 
foreign markets. Alsace-Lorraine no longer was 
in the economic sphere of Germany, and ob- 
viously should be relieved of German currency, 
which had hardly any value in the French mar- 
ket and the markets of the Allies, which alone 
were opened to her. The French government 
accordingly took a step which appeared extraor- 
dinarily generous. A decree was issued on Nov. 
2fi, 1918, depriving of legal tender quality all 
German currency, including bills of the Imperial 
Bank, the German states, etc. The inhabitants 
were assured that French money would he ex- 
changed for German, and to show that the 
measure taken against the mark was simply po- 
litical and not financial, the decree of November 
26 stipulated that German bills should he ex- 
changed at the rate of one franc, 26 centimes 
per mark. This delighted and surprised the 
population, for it took no account of the real 
value and relation of the mark to the franc, 
even before or during the war. The French 
treasury was buying the mark at a higher rate 
than it had sustained in the most prosperous 
times. Immediately German bank bills flowed in 
from all parts, and were exchanged at the rate 
of 100 to 125. This situation, however, did not 
last long. When it came to bank accounts, 
credits, coupons, etc., they supposed that the 
same rule would apply, but soon found out that 
it did not. When a depositor claimed from the 
bank 125 francs for the 100 marks that he had 
deposited, the banker logically replied that hav- 
ing received marks, he was under obligation only 
to return marks, and that obviously he could 
not make a payment at this rate until he him- 
self had exchanged his own marks for francs 
at the same rate. It was then seen that the re- 
sults of the application of this principle would 
be extremely complex, and that the policy had 
been ill-considered and rash. The decree had 
been issued without consulting bankers or mer- 
chants and without reference to actual condi- 
tions There had been an undue confidence in 
the ability of Germany to pay, and this con- 
fidence was not shared by the Allies of France. 
Indeed the phrase, “Germany will pay,” had be- 
come so frequent as to cause ridicule in France 
itself. The main point before the government 
was how to extricate itself from this difficulty 
without forfeiting the confidence of the Alsa- 
tians and Lorrainers. It was argued by them 
that they were entitled to a fair treatment in 
the circumstances. The government, however, 
was dilatory in the matter and its attitude was 
far from satisfactory. A long time was wasted 
in disputes among the persons concerned in the 
issuing of the decree, in regard to which of them 
was to blame, and the subioct was discussed in 
the reports presented to the Chamber of Dep- 
uties in February and April, in the course of 
which it was said that blunders of a serious 
nature had been made. The Minister of Finance 
had submitted to the signature of the President 
of the Council a decree which was not legal. 
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The under Secretary of State to the President 
of the Council had let it pass, and the President 
of the Council had not been informed upon the 
matter, and signed a decree which he did not 
know to be illegal. Commissions were ap- 
pointed, and finally the decree was recalled and 
a new law voted. Provision in regard to the 
exchange did not apply to credits, deposits, etc. 
For example, an Alsatian who at the time of 
the armistice had paid to his bank a hundred 
marks for from 60 to 70 francs, might collect 
126 francs, but another who before the war had 
left his deposits in the bank when the rate 
was 122 or 123 francs per 100 marks, could 
now collect only from 40 to 50 francs. Com- 
plaining of these and other inconsistencies and 
injustices, the inhabitants and their representa- 
tives made frequent efforts to have the matter 
righted. M. Millerand, who had meanwhile 
been appointed Commissioner-General of Strass- 
burg, pointed out the gravity of the situation, 
and the necessity of carrying out the arrange- 
ment promised by the decree of November. 
These efforts, however, had had no result. The 
public was naturally exasperated, and among 
all classes the French government was sharply 
criticized. The labor unions in the country 
were greatly embarrassed. They possessed funds 
which could not be applied to the relief of mem- 
bers out of employment, because the treasury 
of the union obviously could not pay five franca 
in place of four marks until after having made 
the exchange of its funds at that rate. The 
Minister of Finance on Apr. 9, 1919, recognized 
these difficulties and said that unless the de- 
cree signed by the Minister of War was in force, 
the regained provinces would suffer* the greatest 
hardship. The same difficulty occurred among 
the agricultural societies, insurance companies, 
industrial establishments, commercial houses, 
etc. The situation of the Alsace-Lorraine Crddit 
Foncier was still more embarrassing. For 45 
years Germans had done their best to German- 
ize the Alsatians. They had constructed many 
buildings and made many loans on mortgages. 
ITie securities of the Credit Foncier were much 
in demand, because it was eminently a French 
institution, and securities of the company were 
widely held, even among the poor. The French 
government now required the payment- of 12 
francs, 60 centimes, for 10 marks, and the reim- 
bursement for 625 francs of obligations which 
had cost 500 marks. This was a logical conse- 
quence of the decree, but it meant that the 
marks paid by the German debtors in carrying 
out their contracts should also be regained at 
the same rate, otherwise the company would 
fail. All the local banks that had succeeded 
in surviving the German occupation were in the 
same situation. It seemed an especial hard- 
ship, for since they hod for so many years main- 
tained the interests of France in the country, 
their return to France now would threaten the 
ruin of their stock holders. A meeting of stock- 
holders of a large local bank at Strassburg had 
unanimously voted a resolution declaring that 
the capital and resources of their company, 
created in the course of years of labor, were 
jeopardized by the new legislation in regard to 
the mark, and expressed the wish that the gov- 
ernment would keep the promise which its rep- 
resentatives had solemnly made of sieving the 
financial establishments from the loss of their 
means of action, and of protecting stock holders 


from loss of their capital and holdings. A sugges- 
tion from the Alsatian point of view of the right 
settlement was as follows: Every Alsatian or 
Lorrainer owing a debt in marks to which this 
rate of exchange was applied should find as 
offset a purchaser in the French treasury of 
his assets at the same rate. The treasury would 
thus find itself in possession of a considerable 
holding in marks. Thus having possession of 
several billions of marks, it could bring a strong 
economic pressure to bear upon Germany, and 
that was really desirable. 

Lorkaine. In Lorraine there was the same 
degree of discontent with the French govern- 
ment as in Alsace, though conditions were not 
identical. Their loyalty to France was incon- 
testable, but their disappointment was the 
greater on that account. For a long time a 
spirit of dissatisfaction had spread among the 
people, but the newspapers did not give expres- 
sion to it for there was a general feeling that 
the grievances might be redressed in time, and 
that patience during the period of transition was 
the* duty of all. But eventually the discontent 
became public. A revolutionary agitation began 
to show itself. Strikes succeeded one another 
rapidly and on unreasonable grounds. Leaders 
of Bolshevists had worked their way into the 
unions and their programme appeared to he not 
only anti-French, but anti-social. There seemed 
to be no adequate protection afforded by the 
government. Latterly there had been some show 
of energy. The Governor-General, M. Millerand, 
was undeniably energetic and able. He visited 
Metz and investigated the grievances and as a 
result two German agents were suppressed. 
The disturbances in Lorraine were attributed 
in the press to German influence. All disorders 
in Alsace-Lorraine were plainly to Germany’s 
interest. For a considerable time after the 
armistice German newspapers continued to bo 
popular in Lorraine, and at Metz alone there 
were several of them. In fact their number was 
greater even than under the German rule. To- 
ward the end of the year, however, one of the 
most important of these newspapers was sus- 
pended and its editor arrested. It was at that 
time pointed out that the Germans who re- 
mained in Lorraine were beginning to assume 
an aggressive attitude, were continuing to speak 
their own language, and to demand that the 
natives reply in the same, and were associating 
themselves with the worst revolutionists, bold- 
ing meetings, and addressing people in German 
with a view to inciting them to revolt. For a 
short time after the armistice, during the en- 
thusiasm of the French victory, the Germans 
kept in the background. They soon began to 
show their beads, however, and gradually 
summed up courage to praise openly the results 
of the German revolution. Among the conser- 
vative classes of Ix)rraine the question was 
raised whether the German spirit was to con- 
tinue in their country under the guise of trade 
union tyranny. In general the peace-loving and 
orderly element complained that the effects of 
victory were countervailed, and that the French 
government was so lax that the country was a 
prey to disorder. Ree Trade Unions. 

ALUMINUM AND BAUXITE, The do- 
mestic production of bauxite, the raw material 
from which aluminum is obtained, was 669,000 
long tons in 1918, as compared with 668,690 long 
tons for 1917 and 425,100 long tons for 1916. 
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The total value of the product was $3,244,000 
ill 1918, $3,119,058 in 1917 and $2,290,400 in 
1916. In 1918 Arkansas produced 523,000 tons 
of the total of a value of $2,962,000 while the 
remaining 37,000 tons, valued at $282,000, came 
from Georgia, Alabama and Tennessee. Imports 
of bauxite fell from 7691 long tons in 1917 to 
3653 tons in 1918 and the value decreased from 
$28,989 to $14,791. Exports, including bauxite 
concentrates amounted to only 19,711 tons in 

1918 valued at $1,523,688 as against 21,791 tons 
in 1917 of a vahie of $1,323,926. The United 
States led the world in the production of bauxite 
in 1917, the figure of 568,690 tons being greatly 
in excess of that of the United Kingdom, Italy 
or India. No statistics for France were avail- 
able. The value of the primary aluminum pro- 
duced in the United States in 1918 was $41,- 
159,000, a decrease from $45,882,000 in 1917. 
The value of secondary aluminum produced in 
1917 was $16,711,800. Imports of crude and 
semi-crude aluminum in 1918 totaled 1,690,683 
pounds valued at $533,156 and manufactures of 
aluminum amounted to 20,882 pounds, giving a 
total value of $554,038. Exports of aluminum 
included 24,135,234 pounds of crude and semi- 
crude and 1,890,073 pounds of manufactures the 
total value being $10,869,388. See Chemistry, 
Industrial. 

AMBEB. See Mineralogy. 

AMEBICAN ASSOCIATIONS AND SOCI- 
ETIES. For organizations whose official titles 
begin with the word American, see under the 
important descriptive word of the title. 

AMHEBST COLLEGE. Founded at Am- 
herst, Mass., in 1821. Students in the fall of 

1919 numbered 503, the largest enrollment since 
1916. There were 52 members of the faculty, 
including two teachers from England, K. H. 
Tawney of Oxford in the department of Eco- 
nomics, and Ernest Barker in that of History. 
The library contains 120,000 volumes. Produc- 
tive funds for the year amounted to $3,800,000; 
the income was $300,000. President, Alexander 
Meiklejohn, Pii.D., LL.D. 

AMEBICAN FABM BUBEAU FEDEBA- 
TION. See Agricultural Extension Work. 

AMEBICAN GBAND OPEBA ASSOCIA- 
TION. See Music, Opera. 

AMMUNITION. See Military Progress. 

ANALYTICAL CHEMISTBY. See Chem- 
istry, General Progress of. 

ANATOLIA or Asia Minor. That part of 
Turkey which consists of a peninsula at the 
western extremity of Asia with the Black Sea 
on the north and east, and the Mediterranean on 
the south, having an area variously estimated at 
from 196,000 to 199,272 square miles and a 
population at from 9,000,000 to 10,186,900. 
with a density of 52 per square mile. The com- 
ponent parts or vilayets with their estimated 
area and population are as follows; Brussa, 
area 25,400 square miles, pop., 1,626,800; 
Smyrna (Aidin), area, 25,801, population, 2,500,- 
000; Konia, area, 30,410, population, 1,069,000; 
Angora, area, 27,370, population, 932,800; Adana, 
area, 15,400, population, 422,400; Sivas, area, 
23,970, population, 1,057,500; Trebizond, area, 
16,671, population, 1,265,000; and Kastamuni, 
area, 19,570, population, 961,200; and there are 
also the two sanjaks of Ismid (area, 3130, popu- 
lation, 22,700), and Bigha (area, 2550, popula- 
tion, 129,500). See War of the Nations, and 
Turkey. 


ANDB]SeV| or ANDBEYEV, Leonid Niko- 
LAEVITCH. Celebrated Russian writer of the new 
school, died September 12. He was born at 
Orel in 1871, and after studying law at the 
universities of Moscow and Saint Petersburg, and 
practising for a short time, he became a police 
court reporter on one of the Moscow newspapers. 
His writings had little success until Gorki dis- 
covered him, and his early life was so full of 
hardship that at one time he attempted suicide. 
His short stories, written in rapid succession, 
attracted attention by their singular quality, 
and after the publication of his first collection in 
1901, he was regarded as a new star in Russian 
literature. This collection in a short time sold 
250,000 copies. He continued to write short 
stones throughout his life, and never succeeded 
in achieving a real novel. He has been placed by 
readers outside of Russia in the same class with 
Maxime Gorki, whom, however, he did not equal 
or even approach in respect to form. He was 
eccentric, mystical, and apparently unable to 
create real characters, though possessed of un- 
usual analytical power and a brilliant style. 
His works seem to be animated by a spirit of 
fatalism, and they abound in tragic circum- 
stances. After the revolution, unlike Gorki, he 
was bitterly opposed to the Bolshevik! and just 
before his death had addressed an appeal to 
humanity against their savage conduct, saying 
that Russia was not in revolution, but in a state 
of chaos. His writings include the following: 
The Wall (1901), describing the vain efforts of 
a colony of lepers to break through the wall 
which surrounds them; The Red Laughter 
(1905), a narrative of the Russo-Japanese War; 
The Burglar {Current Literature^ May, 1905); 
His Excellency the Governor {Harper’s Weekly ^ 
Feb. 9 to March 2, 1907), the story of an official 
who betrays the people and is the victim of revo- 
lutionary vengeance; To The IStars {Poet Lore, 
1907), a poetic drama; Savva (1906), the story 
of an anarchist; Darkness (1907); King Hun- 
ger (1908); Lazarus {Current Literature, May, 

1907) , a bold version of the Bible story; The 
Life of Man {Oxford and Cambridge Review, 

1908) , a mystery play; The Seven Who Were 
Hanged (1909), dealing with capital punish- 
ment; Judahs Iscariot and the Others (1910); 
A Dilemma (1910) ; Anathema (1910), a tragedy 
in seven scenes; Silence and Other Stories 
(1910), tales of horror; Life is so Beautiful to 
the Resurrected {Current Literature, September, 
1910) ; The Ocean, a tragic tale characterized by 
a Russian critic as a ‘‘hymn to chaos”; Love 
of One’s Neighbor {The Glebe, January, 1914), 
a satire; and The Sorrows of Belgium (1914), 
which praises the self-sacrifice under the German 
invasion. 

ANGELES, Felipe. A Mexican general in 
revolt against the Carranza government, was 
executed at Chihuahua city on November 26th. 
(See Mexico, paragraphs on History.) He was 
one of the most distinguished of Mexican gen- 
erals under the Diaz and Madero regimes, and 
was known in the United States and elsewhere 
for his cultivation and enthusiasm for demo- 
cratic ideals as well as for his ability as a mili- 
tary officer. He was born in the state of Hidalgo, 
June 30, 1869, of a mixed Creole and Indian 
family, the son of an officer who had served 
against Maximilian. He studied at two of the 
leading French artillery schools and he wrote a 
military text-book as the result of his work 
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and observations in France. He was also a 
graduate of the military school of Chapultepec 
in Mexico. He was closely attached to Madero 
who entrusted him with important operations 
against the rebels under Zapata, which he con- 
ducted with marked success. Under Huerta he 
was for a time kept in prison as he refused to 
support the new government and take a commis- 
sion in the Huerta army, but though Huerta 
killed many of the supporters of Madero, he 
spared from motives of policy the life of Ange- 
les, who was released on condition that he should 
go to France. On his return from France he 
joined the armies of Carranza and Villa, and 
when the two generals separated he stood by 
Villa whose chief of staff he became. He was 
one of Villa’s most successful generals and was 
especially remarkable for his humane spirit and 
regard for the laws of war. He was highly ac- 
complished and widely travtded. He always ex- 
pressed admiration for the institutions of the 
United States. 

ANGLICAN CHURCH. See England, 
Church of. 

ANGOLA (or Portuguese West Africa) . A 
Portuguese colony on the West African coast 
with a coast line of about 1000 miles, and 
bounded by French Congo, Belgian Congo, British 
South Africa, and the former German colony of 
Southwest Africa. Its boundaries were fixed by 
the conventions of 1886 and 1891. Estimated 
area, 484,800 to 490,000 square miles, and esti- 
mated population, 4,120,000; capital, Saint Paul 
de Loanda. Other important towns are Cabinda, 
Ambriz, Novo Kedondo, Benguella, Port Alexan- 
der, and Mossamedes. The native population in 
1914 was estimated at 2,124,361. The military 
forces were not large, varying from some 2700 
men to 4731, the majority being natives. The 
trade is chiefly with Portugal and consists for 
the most part of textile products (the leading 
import) , coffee, rubber, and dried fish. Railway 
open for traffic, 818 miles. In July, 1918, the 
Trans- African Railway was purchased by the 
government. The colony is connected by cable 
with the telegraph systems of East, West, and 
South Africa. Angola has been a Portuguese 
possession since 1575 with a brief interval from 
1641 to 1648 when it was in the hands of the 
Dutch. It is under a governor-general whose 
seat is at Saint Paul de Loanda, and for ad- 
ministi'ative purposes it is divided into nine 
districts. , , , 

ANHALT. Before the war a duchy of the 
German empire, surrounded by the Prussian 
provinces of Brandenburg and Saxony with an 
area of 888 square miles and a population in 
1910 of 311,128. Capital, Dessau, (56,605); 
other cities, Bernburg (33,724; Cothen (23,416) ; 
and Zerbat (19,210). The population is mostly 
Protestant, the Catholics in 1910 numbering 
only 12,755 and the Jews 1383. The estimated 
income and expenditure, 1918-19 was £1,056,950, 
and the public debt on June 30, 1917, was £470,- 
991. Before the war the executive power was 
vested in a duke, and the legislative in a Diet 
of 36 members of whom two were appointed by 
the duke, eight represented the land-owners who 
paid the highest taxes, two were the highest taxed 
members of the industrial or mercantile class, 
and fourteen were representatives of other in- 
habitants of towns and 10 of country districts. 
The duke governed through a minister of state. 
In 1918 the reigning duke was Eduard, son of 


the late Duke Frederick of Anhalt, who suc- 
ceeded his brother on April 21, 1918. During 
the revolution Anhalt declared itself a republic 
and led the way in voting for the Constituent 
Assembly in the new German Republic. 

ANIMAL INDUSTRY. See Live Stock and 
Veterinary Medicine. 

ANNAM. A French protectorate forming 
part of French Indo China (q.v.) ; was acquired 
by France under the treaty of 1884. Its area is 
about 52,100 square miles with a population in 
1914 of 5,200,000, including 2117 Europeans. 
Capital, Hu6 (60,711); largest town Binh-Diiih 
(74,400). In the towns along the coast the 
population is Annamite, and in the hilly tracts it 
consists of Moi* tribes. Agriculture is carried on 
chiefly in the central portion where irrigation has 
been introduced and the chief products are rice, 
corn, and other cereals, various nuts, spices, and 
tobacco, sugar, coffee, valuable timbers, and 
medicinal plants. Raw silk is also produced on 
a considerable scale and one-third of it is ex- 
ported. There are mines of iron, copper, zinc, 
and gold worked by the natives. Coal and salt 
are also obtained. Internal affairs are adminis- 
tered by Annamite officers under the control of 
the French government. At the head of the 
government is the King, Khai-Dinh, who came 
to the throne in 1916 and who is assisted by a 
C’ouneil of Ministers. 

ANTARCTIC. See Polar Research. 

ANTHROPOLOGY. While quantitatively 
the output of research work has been seriously 
hampered by abnormal post-bellum conditions, 
which have likewise interfered with the under- 
taking of novel enterprises, there are gratifying 
indications of the recognition accorded to anthro- 
pology by outside agencies. Thus, two anthro- 
pologists, Professor Dixon of Harvard and Dr. 
P"aral>ee of the University Museum (Philadel- 
phia), were summoned as experts to the Paris 
Peace Conference; and America’s most eminent 
Egyptologist, Prof. J. N. Breasted, frankly seeks 
aid and comfort in anthropological methods of 
approach {Journal of the American Oriental So- 
ciety, vol. 39, pp. 159-184). The growing de- 
mand for anthropological instruction is equally 
remarkable, especially in the Far West, Thus, 
the University of California reports the record- 
breaking number of 440 undergraduate students 
taking the introductory course in anthropology. 
It is also encouraging to find that even in war- 
stricken Belgium an Association pour V^tude et 
Venseignement des sciences anthropologigues has 
been called into being at Li6ge, which has al- 
ready founded a School of Anthropology {Ecole 
lihre d' Anthropologic) and provides for courses 
in physical anthropology, criminology, ethnog- 
raphy, prehistoric archaeology, sociology, lin- 
guistics, and the history of religions. In Ger- 
many Dr. Heinrich Cunow, editor of Vorwurts, 
and known for his writings on the social organ- 
ization of the Australians and the Incas, has been 
appointtid professor extraordinarius of ethnog- 
raphy and sociology at the University of Berlin. 
At the University of Vienna Dr. Rudolf Poch has 
been promoted to a full professorship of anthro- 
pology and ethnography. 

Physical Anthropology and Ancient Man. 
Despite the difficulties under which all scientific 
publications have had to labor during the war, 
the American Journal of Physical Anthropology, 
edited by Dr. A. Hrdlicka, has continued to ap- 
pear. lib pays special attention to the reviewing 
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of new literature, but also issues original con- 
tributions. Among the latter the following es- 
says may be cited: F. Boas, *‘The Hair Color 
of the Italians” (pp. 11-14) ; H. Boas, “In- 
heritance of Eye-Color in Man” (pp. 15-20) ; 
and Dr. B. Bean and W. Baker, “Some Racial 
Characteristics of the Spleen Weight in Man” 
( pp. 1-9 ) . In the last-mentioned paper the 
authors conclude that the spleen of the negro 
is lighter than that of the white, the average for 
males being 115 and 140 grams respectively. 
This journal also publishes a noteworthy essay on 
the “Origins of the Portuguese” by A. A. Men- 
des Corr^^a (pp. 117-145). Accoiding to this 
author, the Portuguese aie distinctly short, hav- 
ing a statui e of 104.5 cm., and represent the most 
dolichocephalic type of Europe, the average 
skull index being 74.5, with only 8 per cent of 
the population broad-headed. They belong pre- 
dominantly to the Mediterranean sub-race, which 
is purest in the mountains, but Alpine and even 
Jslordic strains occur. From copies of the Archtv 
jur Anthropologic for 1918 and 1919 that have 
at last reached this country it appears that the 
sornatological branch of anthropology has been 
vigorously cultivated in Germany during the 
last few years. Rudolf Pbch has described a 
series of Australian skulls, Margarete Schwoerer 
publishes a paper on the craniology of the Ceram 
Islanders, Karl Steigei has devoted special study 
to the tibia in a district of southern Bavaria, 
and Bavarian skulls of the Roman period have 
been measured and classified by Ludwig Probstl. 
O. Walkhoff {Archiv, 1919, pp. 12-43) resumes 
his researches on the phylogenetic development 
of the chin. M. Pfaundler has written a book on 
the growth of children {Korpermassiudten an 
hmdern) . He takes issue with those who con- 
sider low stature as a pathological phenomenon 
and holds that the excessive growth of children 
fiom the wealthier strata marks a biologically 
inferior status, this hypertrophy being compen- 
sated by the arrested development of the bodily 
functions. An Italian anthropologist. Prof. 
Fabio Frassetto of Bologna, has produced a three- 
volume work, Leziom di AntropoJoyia, which 
supplements, though it hardly supersedes, Mar- 
tin’s Lehrhuch as a manual of physical anthro- 
pology. The French continue their intensive 
studies of prehistoric remains; among them may 
be cited the Abb6 H. BreuiFs “Les Peintures 
rupestres de la P6ninsule ib^rique” {UAnthro- 
pologicy XXIX, 1-28). Some noteworthy com- 
parative papers have appeared in the British 
Journal of Anatomy y such as N. Pan’s “Observa- 
tions on the Gastro intestinal Tract of the Hin- 
dus” (LIII, pp. 259-265) and J. S. B. Stopford’s 
“The Variation in Distribution of the Cutane- 
ous Nerves of the Hand and Digits” (LIII, pp. 
14-25). Spanish scholars are taking an active 
interest in the antiquities of their country, as 
evidenced by E. HernUndez-Pacheco’s La Cavema 
de la Pena de CwndamOy in which work there is a 
detailed account of Aurignacian and Magda- 
lenian remains. 

Theoretical Ethnology. In a work entitled 
The Evolution of the Dragon but devoted to a 
variety of other subjects as well, Prof. G. Elliot 
vSmith amplifies the general conceptions of cul- 
tural growth set forth in previous publications. 
Independent development is flouted as an un- 
demonstrated and reckless, if not demonstrably 
false, speculation, and in its place is reared an 
elaborate structure of theory, according to which 


practically all of civilization originated in Egypt 
and was thence transmitted diiectly or second- 
hand. Thus, masonry, he argues, did not evolve 
from an instinctive selection of stone as a suit- 
able building material through a discovery that 
might have occurred again and again in differ- 
ent places but from the unique desire of the an- 
cient Egyptian to make adequate provision for 
the welfare of the deceased. In this manner he 
came to cut into the rock and later substituted 
stone for brick in the creation of chapels. Ihe 
burial practices of embalming and correlated 
rituals are even credited with having furnished 
the basis of animism, ’this fundamental belief, 
according to Smith, is not a necessary phase of 
religious evolution but an aitilicial construct due 
to the Egyptian mummifier. In an arid climate 
where irrigation was indispensable for effective 
agricultural effort water naturally loomed as a 
vitalizing instrumentality. Hence it was natu- 
ral to assume as a qua.si-scicntilic proposition 
that a libation before the statue of Osiris could 
animate the effigy and enable the original to 
resume existence. This notion developed in vari- 
ous ways. Men came to believe that the dead 
could enter a block of stone, leaving it and re- 
turning to it at will. Thus animism sprang into 
being and was widely disseminated in dissociation 
from its original context. 

While G Elliot Smith’s views have been vigor- 
ously challenged in England, some scholars are 
inclined to a moderate acceptance of his belief 
in the far-reaching effects of diffusion. Thus, in 
his presidential address before the Folk-Lore 
Society {Folk-Lore, XXX, 1919, pp. 10-34), Dr. 
A. C. Haddon briefly summarizes the theoretical 
views hitherto assumed in the investigation of 
folk-lore and largely accepts the position which 
in later years has become more especially identi- 
fied with the names of Rivers and Elliot Smith. 
More particularly he applies the principle of 
dissemination to certain widespread tales con- 
cerning the origin of death and shows how the 
stories of the Perverted Message and of the Cast 
Skin can be conceived to have traveled over 
enormous stretches of territory by utilizing our 
knowledge of establish!^ ethnic relations. On 
the other hand, Haddon still believes that certain 
social usages, such as cousin marriage and ulti- 
mogeniture (Junior-right) may develop inde- 
pendently, and the same may apply to tales of 
the creation of man from clay. 

Very interesting hints on the study of primi- 
tive art are embodied in H. K Haeberlin’s jiost- 
humous essay on “Types of Ceramic Art in the 
Valley of Mexico” [Amer. Anth. vol. 21, pp. 
61-70). While a general investigation of the 
pottery in this region establishes the superposi- 
tion of three distinct layers, that of the A/tec 
culture overlying the Toltec one, which in turn 
rests on the archaic horizon, more intensive re- 
search is possible for the Aztec sub-type from 
Culhuacan. In this local centre it appears that 
the decorative patterns were executed with great 
haste because the pottery was destined for mar- 
kets. Accordingly this factory ware bears de- 
signs revealing much less regularity tlian is 
usual. Indeed, while the ideal pattern in the 
artist’s mind is clear from comparison of speci- 
mens, the individual samples are merely approxi- 
mations to the norm differing from one another 
exactly as the handwriting of different indi- 
viduals. Thus, certain sherds may be confi- 
dently assigned to the workmanship of one pot- 
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ter, certain others to another. This fact opens 
a new vista for the thoroughgoing examination 
of archaeological specimens from this novel point 
of view. 

In the domain of sociological theory R. H. 
Lowie has once more taken up arms against the 
classical view of the priority of maternal de- 
scent, his essay on “The Matrilineal Complex’" 
{Umv. of Cal. Puh., vol. Id, pp. 29-45) being a 
protest against E. S. Hartland’s recent defense 
of that time-honored doctrine. Lowie resolves 
the complex into a series of elements not regu- 
larly associated with one another and accordingly 
denies that the nresence of this or that “symp- 
tom” may be taken as a survival of a former 
matrilineal system. Ihe same author has enun- 
ciated a theory of the origin of the clan (sib) 
under the heading of “Family and Sib” {Ameri- 
can Anthropologist, vol. 21, pp. 28-40). Assum- 
ing with the majority of American investigators 
that the family is an older unit than the sib, 
Lowie endeavors to discover the mechanism by 
which the later grew out of the earlier condi- 
tion. The sib, he contends, rests on a classifica- 
tion of kindred and any scheme purporting to 
explain its origin must explain the segregation 
of certain kindred from others. If the sib unites 
the kin of only one side, whether maternal or 
paternal, it is because either the mode of resi- 
dence or the established division of economic or 
industrial labor with consequent proprietary 
titles naturally assembles either the patrilineal 
or the matrilineal relatives. Thus, where all 
the horticultural work is done by women and 
gardens are owned by them, a grandmother is 
naturally united into a group with her daugh- 
ters and granddaughters, all of them jointly 
constituting the core of a sib, to which new- 
born infants are automatically referred as soon 
as the unit acquires a definite name. 

A valuable summary of recent speculation on 
primitive religion in all its aspects is offered 
by A. A. Goldenweiser in a paper on “Magic and 
Religion” {Psychological Bulletin, XVI, pp. 82- 
90). An introduction to theories on this sub- 
ject is also supplied by Frederick Schleiter’s pre- 
dominantly critical book on Religion and Cul- 
ture, where special attention is devoted to the 
doctrine of convergent evolution. Much inter- 
esting material on a special phase of religious 
history is compiled in W. D. Wallis’ Messiahs: 
Christian and Pagan, where an attempt is like- 
wise made to strike the balance between the 
potency of individual initiative and that of the 
circumambient social environment. 

The 1915-16 issue of Anthropos that has only 
recently arrived in this country contains a con- 
tinuation of the symposium on Totemism under- 
taken under the auspices of the editor, Father 
Schmidt (pp. 234-265). There are three arti- 
cles on this subject: N. W. Thomas, “Totem- 
ism in Southern Nigeria”; Fr. Graebner, 
“Totemismus als kulturgeschichtliches Prob- 
lem”; and A. A. Goldenweiser, “The Method of 
Investigating Totemism.” Graebner’s essay is 
interesting as another illustration of his scheme 
of cultural stratification and also in its assertion 
of the priority of local patrilineal totemism. 

Comparative musical studies continue to at- 
tract that limited group of students who com- 
bine ethnographical interests with a knowledge 
of the indispensable musical technique. C. R. 
Moss and A. L. Kroeber have analyzed the 
“Nabaloi Songs” gathered in the Philippines 


{Univ. Cal Pub., vol. XV, pp. 187-206); and 
Dr. George Montandon publishes an elaborate 
monograph on instruments under the caption of 
“La G4n4alogie des instruments de musique et 
les Cycles de civilization” {Archives suisses 
d*Anthropologie generate, III, no. 1, 1919), 

The methods by which animals came to be 
domesticated by man form one of the most fas- 
cinating and difficult problems of ethnology. So 
far as it relates to the reindeer it received much 
illumination from B. Laufer’s researches, which 
are in part confirmed and in part revised in 
Gudmund Hatt’s “Notes on Reindeer Nomad- 
ism” {Memoirs, Amer. Anthr. Ass., VI, no. 2, 
1919). This scholar agrees with Laufer in hold- 
ing that the notions of riding and of milking 
reindeer originated in the imitation of processes 
connected with horse and cattle-breeding. How- 
ever, he regards these phenomena as relatively 
recent additions to the reindeer culture and 
connects the older idea of harnessing reindeer to 
sledges with the corresponding utilization of dogs 
because of the striking resemblance between the 
harnesses used on dogs and reindeer. Accord- 
ing to Hatt, the first domestication of the rein- 
deer was due to a hunting people thoroughly con- 
versant with the habits of the species. He as- 
sumes that the primary motive in tending cap- 
tured reindeer was to use them as decoys in lur- 
ing members of wild herds. A symbiotic rela- 
tionship would develop between the tamed ani- 
mals and man; in return for their services he 
would protect them against beasts of prey, the 
smoke from his camp-fires warded ofi* mosquitoes, 
and the strange appetite of reindeer for human 
urine bound them to the hunters’ settlements. 
Hatt admits that reindeer nomadism is com- 
paratively recent in the history of culture and 
expressly declines to put its origin into the 
European Stone Age. On the other hand, he does 
not accept as evidence of great recency the slight 
degree of domestication, which seems to him 
inseparable from the migratory nature of the 
species and the development of its domestication 
from reindeer hunting. 

AMraiicA. An extremely radical attempt at 
linguistic synthesis is essayed in P. Radio’s “The 
Genetic Relationship of the North American In- 
dian Languages” {Univ. of Cal. Publications, 
vol. XIV, pp. 489-502), where all the stocks of 
North America are reduced to a single family. 
This result has by no means been accepted by 
other students and is vigorously assailed by T. 
Michelson {American Journal of Philology, XL, 
316-321). Far more conservative than Radio’s 
synthesis is that of R. B. Dixon and A. L. 
kroeber in their joint paper on “Linguistic 
Families of California” ( TJniv. of Cal. Pub., 
vol. XVI, pp. 47-118). For several years these 
investigators have sought to reduce the 22 stocks 
assumed in Powell’s classification, and the pres- 
ent paper offers a final summary of these efforts. 
The result is that Yuki remains as the one iso- 
lated tongue, the remainder of the distinctively 
Californian languages falling into either the 
Penutian or the Hokan category. 3 he Penutian 
stock includes Wintun, Maidu, Yokuts, Mi wok, 
and Costanoan; the Hokan sWk, Karok, Chi- 
mariko, Shasta, Porno, Yana, Esselen, Yuman, 
Chumash, Salinan, and Washo, Following 
Sapir, Dixon and Kroeber accept Yurok and 
Wiyot as related to the Algonkian languages so 
widely diffused east of the Rockies. 

Folk-tales continue to be published on a sur- 
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prising scale. Under the editorship of T. 
Michel son the American Ethnological Society has 
issued vol. II of the vast mass of Ojihwa Texts 
collected by the lamented William Jones and in 
the 32nd Report of the Bureau of American 
Ethnology J. N. B. Hewitt presents Seneca Fic- 
tion, Legends, and Myths, garnered partly by 
himself and in part by the late Jeremiah Curtin. 
A substantial body of Plains Indian lore is of- 
fered by R. H. Lowie under the caption of 
Myths and Traditions of the Crow Indians, while 
P. E. Coddard has added to his San Carlos 
Apache material a set of Myths and Tales from 
the White Mountain Apache. French Canadian 
folk tales and songs have been brought together 
through the enthusiasm of M. C. M. Barbeau in 
a special number of the Journal of American 
Folk-Lore (vol. 32, no. 123). Tho Stith Thom- 
son students owe a long-needed investigation of 
European Talcs among the North American In- 
dians, an essay on the migration of folklore. 

An interesting synthetic study of a type 
hitherto neglected is offen*d in Miss Leona Cope’s 
“Calendars of the Indiana north of Mexico” 
{Untv. of Gal. Puh., vol. XVI, 119-176). She 
finds that three fundamental principles are in 
vogue, the astronomical, the descriptive, and 
the numerical. The method of numbering the 
months is restricted to the Northwest Coast and 
neighboring regions to the north and south. 
Both in the Northwest and Southwest astronomi- 
cal conceptions appear, with the solstices occu- 
pying the pivotal place. In the remainder of the 
continent purely descriptive designations refer- 
ring to manifestations of the animate and plant 
kingdom or other natural phenomena predomi- 
nate, while no use is made of the solstices or of 
any intercalary device for bringing the lunar 
and solar year into accord. 

A subject that has elicited an infinitude of 
discussion has received partial elucidation in 
Leslie Spier’s paper on The Trenton Argillite 
Culture. At Trenton archieologists have dis- 
tinguished three strata — the surface of black 
humus about 6 inches in depth ; the yellow sand 
from 1 to 6 feet deep; and the stratified gravels 
extending at l(‘ast to the flood plains of the 
Delaware. 'The uppermost layer contains relics 
of historic Indians; to the yellow sand a ruder 
culture has been ascribed by previous investi- 
gators; while some have interpreted remnants in 
the lowest stratum as genuinely Ralapolithic 
finds. Spier confines his attention to the inter- 
mediate zone. He confirms the older results of 
Abbott and Volk to the effect that the yellow 
sand harbors cultural remnants representing a 
simpler and older stage than that of the historic 
Indians of the region. The lack of pottery is 
especially noteMmithy, as is the absence of 
drilled stones. Large stone blades and arrow- 
heads, pitless hammerstones, rubbing stones and 
fire- fractured pebbles are the only specimens 
found. Half of the remains are of argillite, 
whence the name of the culture, which has so 
far remained unique, no definite affinities having 
been discovered elsewhere. 

Research in the Southwest continues to be 
cultivated with assiduity. A. V. Kidder and 
S. J. Guernsey’s Archaeological Explorations in 
Northeastern Arizona ranks as possibly the most 
important contribution of the year. The authors 
establish a “Basket Maker” culture related to 
that of Grand Gulch, Utah, and presumably ante- 
dating that of the Cliflf-dwelling peoples, though 


it remains doubtful whether the Basket Makers 
represent the prototype of the later culture or 
an independent line of evolution possibly now 
extinct, possibly persisting in modern Sho- 
shonean tribes, such as the Paiute and Ute Of 
the relative simplicity of Basket Maker life there 
is no doubt. Pottery was either rare or wholly 
lacking, corn was cultivated in a single variety, 
beans were not grown at all, the turkey was not 
domesticated, and there was no loom cloth. The 
people probably lived in the open during part 
of the year, erecting temporary shelters, and used 
caves only in severe weather and without erect- 
ing substantial houses in them. Basketry was 
extremely abundant and of the coiled type but 
without interlocking stitches. The occurrence of 
the spear-thrower coupled with the absence of 
the bow is significant since that device has a 
peculiar range, embracing Mexico, Florida and 
Santa Barbara, Cal. Somatological research may 
lead to a definite identification of the Basket 
Makers, since the skulls are dolichocephalic and 
rather markedlv scaphoid, the lack of deforma- 
lion setting them off from the Cliff-dwellers 
Trade relationship with California is suggested 
by the presence of abalone shell. On the whole 
Kidder and Guernsey incline to the theory that 
the Basket Makers represent the first step in 
the evolution of a full-fledged Pueblo civiliza- 
tion, the Slab-house culture being of an inter- 
mediate stage. 

A simple Southwestern culture is also revealed 
by W. Hough’s “Exploration of a Pit House 
VTllage at Luna, New Mexico” {Proc. U. S. 
National Mus., vol. 55, pp. 409-431). Though 
presumably maize-growers, the Pit House people 
differ from the typical Pueblo Indians in lacking 
axes, hoes, digging-stones, large chipped ob- 
jects, pipes and pottery figurines. There is a 
strange absence of burials, possibly suggesting 
that cremation or open-air exposure was prac- 
ticed. The houses themselves were semi-subter- 
rancan, projecting about 3 feet above ground; 
the sides were presumably wattle and daub or 
earth; the ground plan was circular; and the 
roof was supported on eight poles. The Indians 
seem to have walked up the roof and descended 
through a hatchway by a notchexi ladder. A 
village would be constituted of a series of such 
circular mounds, with a sprinkling of rectangu- 
lar open-air sheds and a marginal palisaded 
dance circle. 

Another noteworthy monograph dealing with 
the archflcology of this region is E. H. Morris’s 
The Aztec Ruin. It is devoted to the principal 
member of a large group of prehistoric ruins 
in northwesternmost New Mexico, which Morris 
affiliates with the famous site of Pueblo Bonito, 
where a similar style of architecture occurs. A 
study of ceramics leads to the establishment of 
three distinct periods, and by synthesizing his 
results with those of Kidder and Nelson the 
autlmr arrives at an interesting chronological 
theory. According to this, the basis of Pueblo 
culture is to be sought in the canyons north of 
the Ran Juan River and to have thence spread 
after a considerable lapse of tim6 into the Rio 
Grande Valley since the earliest earthenware of 
that region is clearly related to the latest pot- 
tery of the Aztec area. 

In the Cgntrihutions from the Museum of the 
American Indian (vol. V, no. 2) E. H. Davis pub- 
lishes an account of “The Dieguefio Ceremony 6f 
the ' Death Images,” the first report based on 
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personal observafion of this important South 
Californian ritual. In this ceremony an effigy 
of the dead is prepared and finally cremated 
after much chanting and dancing. The expense 
of the festival, which is enormous, devolves on 
the family of the de<ieased, who must compensate 
the director of the singing and dancing, the men 
who perform with the image, and the fire-tender. 
Nowadays they are also required to furnish 
coins to he thrown in handfuls among the spec- 
tators. Another Californian solemnity belong- 
ing to the central parts of the State is described 
in S. A. BarretCs “The Win tun Hesi Ceremony” 
{Univ. Cal Pub., vol. 14, pp. 437-488). The 
Hesi lasts four days and nights. Its main ob- 
ject is to insure plentiful harvests of wild fruits 
and seeds and to promote the general prosperity 
of the people. In the same volume (pp. 221- 
430) LI. L. Loud publishes a substantial mono- 
graph on the “Ethnogeography and Archaeology 
of the Wiyot Territory.” Excavation in this 
region demonstrates that the older inhabitants 
cremated corpses while at a later period this 
method gave way to burial in a straight posi- 
tion. In material culture the ancient occupants 
of the area belong with the recent natives of the 
Klamath River region. The peculiar implements 
called slave-killers even suggest relations farther 
north extending as far as Puget Sound. 

In the East work has been preponderantly 
archa?ological. One of the most famous of curi- 
osities is redescribed and interpreted in C. C. 
Willoughby’s *The Serpent Mound of Adams 
County, Ohio” (American Anthropologist y vol. 
21, pp. 153-163). “Mountain Haunts of the 
Coastal Algonquian” (iUd., pp. 139-162) are 
reported by Max Schrahisch. Under the aus- 
pices of the Museum of the American Indian 
G. G. Heye figures and describes “Certain Mounds 
in Heywood County, North Carolina” (Contrib.y 
Mus. Amer. Indiofiy vol. V, no. 3) , while an inten- 
sive “Exploration of Aboriginal Sites at Throgs 
Neck and Clasons Point, New York City” is re- 
corded by A. Skinner (ibid., no. 4). Skinner 
argues that at Clasons Point there is evidence of 
Iroquois influence, which is attested by the 
abundance of excellent bone and antler work; 
while at Throgs Neck an upper stratum of com- 
parable type rests on a layer of archaic Algon- 
kian specimens devoid of Iroquois pottery forms. 

Spe(’k has described The Functions of Warn- 
pum amonq the Eastern Algonkian. He finds 
that presumably the earliest use of wampum was 
for ornamentation, and this, though shared by 
the Iroquois, probably originated in Algonkian 
tribes. On the other hand, the more serious 
functions of the beads in association with death 
messages, peace and war negotiations, and as 
payment for homicide developed among the Iro- 
quois and were thence transmitted to the Wa- 
banaki. However, the utilization of wampum 
in proposals of marriage is a local Wabanaki 
product, probably stimulated by the ceremonial 
use of the substance copied from the Iroquois. 

South American scholars have not neglected 
their opportunities to study aboriginal life. 
The veteran Argentinian investigator, Dr. Samuel 
A. Lafone Quevedo, stimulated by Rivers’s kin- 
ship studies has issued a paper on “Los T6rmi- 
noa de Parentcsco en la Organizacion social 8ud- 
Americana,” dealing with the Guaira region 
{ Revista de la Utdversidad de Buenos A ires y 
XXXVtl, 6 et sell.) and sums up his views of 
South American native psychology in a general 


paper on “Rasgos psicol6gicos de Indios Sud- 
amej-icanos” (Revista del Museo de la Plata, 
XXIV, part 2, pp. 63-81). The origin of the 
Bola and the Lasso is discussed by Dr. M. 
Leguizam6n ( Revista de la Universidad de 
Buenos AireSy XLI, 206 et seq.). 

In Part I of a Handbook of Aboriginal Ameri- 
can Antiquities (Bulletin 60, Bureau of Ameri- 
can Ethnology), Prof. Wm. H. Holmes discusses 
the processes of stone-working employed by the 
North and South American aborigines with a 
profusion of explanatory illustrations and also 
sums up the most general results of his life- 
long researches. He re-affirms the view that the 
New World has not been settled at a period of 
remote antiquity. The geological evidence hith- 
erto adduced does not warrant belief in a Pleis- 
tocene, let alone Tertiary occupancy of the con- 
tinent, which was presumably not reached until 
after the final retreat of the glacial ice from 
middle North America. Archteologically, relics 
of Palfeolithic shape cannot be accepted as 
chronologically separable from those of Neo- 
lithic craftsmanship and are merely incomplete 
tools rejected owing to some imperfection. Man, 
then, must be assumed to have reached America 
from without and at the Neolithic cultural level, 
presumably by way of Bering Strait. Subse- 
quent cultural influences from the Old World are 
conceivable but cannot be at present regarded as 
proved, and at all events they have not been far- 
reaching enough to prevent the natives of the 
Western Hemisphere from representing a homo- 
geneous whole as set over against the rest of the 
globe. 

Other Continents. Under the heading of 
Btno-Iranian B. Laufer presents an exhaustive 
treatise on the Iranian stratum in the civiliza- 
tion of China, more particularly as regards the 
transmission of cultivated plants. This process 
commenced in the latter part of the second cen- 
tury B.C., when alfalfa and the grape-vine were 
introduced, and there followed a borrowing of 
Iranian and Central Asiatic plants until the 
fourteenth century. Laufer’s monograph is im- 
portant for its methodological no less than for its 
concrete historical results. It proves that 
merely botanical considerations are inadequate 
for determining the history of a cultivated species. 
Thus, wild vines occur in China, but viticulture 
did not originate there; indeed, it developed as 
late as 640 a.d. under the influence of a Turkish 
tribe of Turkistan. Similarly, the walnut is 
indigenous to China, as well as to the Mediter- 
ranean region, but Tran was the home of the 
cultivated varieties, which spread thence to 
Gtcccc, India, Central Asia, and China. Laufer 
further discusses the features of civilization for 
which the Iranians were indebted to the Chinese, 
such as silk, the peach and apricot, paper and 
paper money, so that his volume is really a con- 
iribution to the history and spread of culture 
generally. 

“Some Aspects of Nayar Life” (Jonm. Royal 
Anth. Inst., XLVIII, pp. 254-293) are illumi- 
nated by K. M. Panikkar. The Nayar, whose 
territory stretches from Gokarnam to C^pe Co- 
morin along the Arabian Sea, differ from many 
other Indian peoples in having a village organiza- 
tion in which the rights of individual property 
are fully recognized. The family is organized 
matrilineally. Contrary to earlier information 
that ascribed a particular fdrm of pblyandry to 
this tribe, the Nayar do not practice this form 
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of marriage but merely grant certain social privi- 
leges to the husband’s brothers. As to Rivers’s 
theory of a close relationship between the Nayar 
and the Toda, Panikkar maintains that the con- 
nection is solely that of neighboring tribes. 

Under the auspices of the Imperial University 
of Tokyo, R. Torii has published a valuable mono- 
graph on ‘‘Les Ainu des lies Kouriles” (Jour- 
nal, College of ^cience^ XLII ) . Unlike their 
brethren in Yezo and Saghalin, the Ainu of the 
Kuril Islands have been almost wholly neglected 
and Torii was obliged to study a miserable rem- 
nant of 57 individuals rapidly approaching ex- 
tinction. They show interesting features in com- 
mon with the northeastern Siberians, such as 
semi-subterranean winter houses and the use of 
wooden masks, which represent cannibalistic 
spirits. The Bear festival so prominent among 
the Ainu of Japan is lacking in the north and 
accordingly appears to be of Oilyak origin. Of 
the industrial activities of the natives the for- 
mer manufacture of pottery is noteworthy. 

Tallgr^n and other European scholars have 
advanced our knowledge of Siberian archflcology 
and history, and their most general results have 
been rendered accessible to English readers by 
Miss M. A Czaplicka’s book on The Turks of 
Central Asia and B. Laufer’s critical comments 
[American Anthropologist, XXI, 78 et seq., 198 
et seq.). It seems clear now that the people of 
the Bronze and Iron Ages of southern Siberia 
were of Turkic stock. The ancient home of this 
family must be sought in what is now southern 
Mongolia, where its members dwelt until the 
second century n.c. On the other hand, Turkis- 
tan was originallv peopled by Iranians and other 
nations of Indo-European speech, who were only 
secondarily sv amped by Turkic invaders. These 
undoubtedly w^ re profoundly affected by Iranian 
cultural influences. It is important that in the 
Bronze Age burial mounds of South Siberia aeries 
of long skulls with an average index of 83.2 and 
74 6 have been unearthed since all the recent 
occupants of this region are markedly brachy- 
cephalic, the majority ranging from 81 to 87 ap- 
proximately. This suggests that the former in- 
habitants represented a racial type distinct from 
that of their successors. 

In a paper on Kinship in the Philippines A. L 
Kroeber reconstructs the ancient kinship nomen- 
clature of the Filipino peoples. He finds that 
it is based primarily on the differentiation of 
generations and in general accords with the so- 
cial scheme characteristic of the Islanders. 
Thus, the equalitv of the sexes is reflected in the 
paucity of sex-limited terms of relationship 
Again the accentuation of consanguinity goes 
hand in hand with a tendency to merge lineal 
and collateral kindred. 'Linguistic factors are 
not to be ignored but they have only superficially 
modified the aboriginal systems. In a more am- 
bitious essay on The History of Philippine Civil- 
\zafion as reflected in Heligions Nomenclature 
the same author draws a distinction between the 
T»iorot peoples of northern Luzon and all other 
Filipinos, the unique position of the former be- 
ing partly corroborated by their racial diversity. 
It is remarkable, however, that the several Igorot 
tribes have undergone much diversification among 
themselves. Nevertheless, both Igorot and non- 
Tgorot populations must be recognized as sharers 
in the same fundamentals of culture, the precise 
history of whose variations is one of extraordi- 
nary intricacy. Kroeber’s results are most in- 


teresting as regards the character and extent 
of Hindu influence. Fie does not incline to the 
view that natives of India themselves carried 
culture to the Islands but rather that the Fili- 
pinos absorbed the higher constituents of their 
civilization second-hand from Hinduized Malay- 
ans. As regards religion, Hinduism was not 
transmitted as a unified system but merely in 
odd elements, which presumably entered the 
archipelago by various routes and were adopted 
more or less uniformly outside the Igorot region. 
Kroeber insists that the Filipino problem cannot 
be solved as such but only as part of the greater 
Malaysian puzzle, a conclusion he applies not 
merely to ritual and belief, but also to the spread 
of metallurgy, rice cultivation and other traits. 

In the Journal of the Polynesian Society a 
number of worth-while articles on relatively lit- 
tle-known Oceanian groups are issued. Among 
the papers of the year may be cited S. H. Ray’s 
“Polynesian Linguistics,” including a sketch of 
the Santa Cruz dialect, and Rev. P. H. Audran’s 
“Traditions and Notes on the Paumotu Islands.” 
The first attempt at a grammar of the Sulka 
language of New Britain is made in Anthropos 
(1915-10, pp. 75-97) by Brother H. Muller. 
Valuable information on the Yaralde and other 
Southeast Australian tribes is furnished in A. R. 
Brown’s “Notes on the Social Organization of 
Australian Tribes” [Journ. Royal Anth. Insti- 
tute, XLVIII, pp. 222-253), which follow the 
pattern of his earlier article on the Kariera. 

A valuable account of the secret societies flour- 
ishing among the Kouyou of French Equatorial 
Africa is furnished by M. A. Poupon (UAnthny- 
pologie, XXTX, 53-88, 297-335). There is a 
Panther organization presided over by the chief, 
with whom the animal species is considered re- 
lated, from which women are barred; but the 
women have a corresponding society of their own, 
from which men are excluded with equal rigor. 
Of greater dignity than the rest is the “Ottot4” 
fraternity, composed solely of affluent men since 
initiation involves a payment to the amount of 
two hundred francs. Membership, however, con- 
fers important judicial and political preroga- 
tives, as well as instruction in the knowledge 
moat highly prized by the natives. Of the social 
usages practiced by this people the rule impos- 
ing avoidance of a man’s mother-in-law and the 
taboo preventing an adult brother and sister 
from being together are of comparative signifi- 
cance. A contribution to our knowledge of the 
magico-religious societies of the Ivory Coast is 
made by M. Prouteaux [ibid., 37-52). 

Though the pursuit of Africanist studies in 
this country has suffered a grievous loss through 
the death of Mr. Oric Bates, efforts are made to 
continue the plan of publication projected by 
liim and a second volume of the Harvard African 
t^tudies : Varna ifrieana IT has been issued. It 
embraces a large number of important papers, 
among them a detailed study of “The Kababish, 
a Sudan Arab Tribe” by Dr. and Mrs. C. G. 
Seligman and Prof. A, Van Gennep's “Recherches 
sur les Poteries peints de I’Afrique du Nord 
francaisc.” There is also a worth-while account 
of “Certain Rites of Transition and the Concep- 
tion of Nail among the Hottentots” by Mrs. 
A. W. Hoernle. 

Expedittons, Meetings, Personatja. Though 
still suffering from the effects of the war, field- 
work has in some measure been resumed during 
the past year. For the Bureau' of American 
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Ethnolopry Dr. John R. Swanton practically com- 
pleted his investipration of the social life of the 
Choctaw and Chickasaw; Mr. F. La Flesehe con- 
tinued work amonp the Osajare; Mr, Gerard Fowke 
conducted excavations in Miller Cave, Missouri; 
and linpfiiistic research in Oklahoma and the 
Fotithwest was undertaken by Mr. J. P. Harrinpr- 
ton. A qrrant from the same institution enabled 
Prof. J. E. Pearce of the University of Texas to 
examine a site in the vicinity of Austin. Under 
the auspices of the U. S. National Museum Dr. 
W. Hough resumed his ethnological and archieo- 
logical studies in Arizona, The American Mu- 
.seum of Natural History financed a visit by Dr. 
Clark Wissler to the ruins at Aztec, N. Mex., 
and to the mound area of Ohio. A Columbia 
University traveling fellowship provided for Mr. 
Leslie Spier’s continuation of work among the 
Vuman peoples of Arizona. The Museum of the 
American Indian, Heye Foundation, supported a 
number of trips by Mr. Alanson Skinner and 
others to the vicinity of New York, Pennsylvania, 
and Wisconsin, while Mr. F. W. Hodge again 
directed the excavations at Hawikuh, N. Mex. 
For the University of California Mr. E. W. Gif- 
ford resumed his researches on the social life of 
the aborigines. From England Mr. W. E. Arm- 
strong has started for intensive field-work in 
southeastern New Guinea; Mr. A. M. Hocart has 
been appointed archa‘ological commissioner in 
Cevlon. 

The annual meeting of the American Anthro- 
pological Association and American Folk-Lore 
Society took place in Cambridge, Dec. 29-31, 
1919. * 

Unusually severe has been the toll of death 
since the beginning of 1918, some of the European 
losses only coming to the notice of Americans 
in the belated issues of journals that have only 
recently come to this country. France has lost 
Dr. Joseph Deniker, famous for his book on 
Ties races et les peuples de la Terre; Dr. L4on 
Poutrin, the investigator of Pygmy races; Prof 
Victor Commont, the noted archaeologist; Emile 
E. Guimet, the founder of the Guimet Museum; 
and Paul S^billot, most distinguished of French 
folklorists. Austrian scientists mourn the death 
of Prof. Moritz ITocrnes, the well-known archae- 
ologist In America Dr. Frank Baker, a pioneer 
student of physical anthropology, has passed 
away 

ANTIGUA. See Leeward Islands. 

ANTI-BALOON LEAGUE OF AMERICA. 

A national federation of organizations whose ob- 
ject is the extermination of the beverage liquor 
traffic, founded in 1895 by the coalition of the 
Anti-Saloon leagues of five States. In 1919 it 
had 60 subsidiary State leagues and was work- 
ing in cooperation with more than 40 other na- 
tional temperance leagues. The League had a 
force of more than a thousand workers and offi- 
cers. It has been very active in the enactment of 
national prohibition in this country, and is not 
slackening its campaign until it is sure that 
prohibition has come to stay. It is claimed that 
the “wet” interests are misrepresenting the 
various dry laws to the people in the hope of a 
repeal, and the League has taken up the task 
of explaining the provisions of the Legislature, 
and showing the people that the country is far 
better under national prohibition than it was 
before. Statistics have been brought forth show- 
ing a great decrease in crime since prohibition, 
and a general improvement of the condition of 


the lower classes. The officers of the League em- 
phatically deny, however, that they intend to 
launch any anti-tobacco campaign, and claim 
that such ’ a report was circulated by its op- 
ponents to create public sentiment against the 
League. At a conference in Chicago on Septem- 
ber I7th-18th, the officers of the League together 
with the officers of the State organizations, de- 
cided that a fund of fifty million dollars should 
be raised during the next five years. Twenty-five 
million of this was to be used on direct State, 
national, and world wide work, while another 
25 million was to be used in the Americanization 
of foreigners and in the world-wide prohibition 
fight in foreign countries, through the coopera- 
tion of the World League Against Alcoholism. 
It was the unanimous decision that the next 
step for the League was in the direction of edu- 
cation, especially with foreigners and foreign- 
born Americans. INluch work was anticipated in 
foreign countries during the vear 1920, there 
being already at the close of 1918 17 officials of 
the League abroad working with the temperance 
forces in various countries, and more expecting 
to be sent shortly. Prohibition of the manufac- 
ture and sale of intoxicating liquors had been 
adopted by the Dominion of Canada, Newfound- 
land, Greenland, Iceland, the Faroe Islands, 
Russia, Finland, and Rumania for the period of 
the war. Partial prohibition had been efTecied 
in 10 other countries and forces were working to 
make this complete. 

The officers of the League for 1910 were Bishop 
Luther B. Wilson, president; Hon. S. E. Nichol- 
son, secretary; Forest Copeland, treasurer; Rev. 
P. A. Baker, general superintendent: Erne.st TI 
Cherringlon, general manager of publishing in- 
terests. The American Issve is the official organ 
of the League, and there are 29 subsidiary and 
State organs. The publisliing house and execu- 
tive offices are in Westerville, Ohio, where three 
ions of literature arc turned out daily except 
Sunday. The legislative committee has its head- 
quarters in the Bliss Building, Washington, D C. 

ANTONIA, Maria. See Music, Artists, In- 
8 trnm entali sts. 

APPENDICITIS. The intimate nature of 
this affection appears to be as obscure as ever; 
that is to say, there is no theory which is ac- 
ceptable to all authorities Thitil reciently the 
belief has gained converts that the disease results 
in the main from the entrance into the blood of 
germs of low virulence which possess a selective 
affinity for the appendix as a place for localiza- 
tion and development; the appendix being one 
of a large number of organs selected by various 
strains of bacteria for this purpose. It can read- 
ily be shown by expe/iment on animals that spe- 
cial strains sideet their own breeding places in 
the body. Nevertheless this plausible view does 
not conform to the experience of individual path- 
ologists. Thus Randelin, a Finnish physician, 
as a result of a large experience in the study of 
diseased appendixes, regards the essential or de- 
termining cause of appendicitis as anatomical 
and mechanical. An infection is of eourse re- 
quired before the disease can develop, but it will 
develop only in organs as a consequence of some 
congenital or acquired malformation, which 
favors stagnation in the organ as a result of par- 
tial or complete obstruction. The offending 
microfirganisms are those which chance to be 
prefwmt in the organ and which have their viru- 
lence enhanced by retention in the cul-de-sac 
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which we call the appendix. Almost at the same 
time a well known French pathologist hBM come 
to conclusions not entirely inharmonious with 
the preceding. He has satisfied himself that 
acute appendicitis does not arise by extension 
from other organs but de novo in the appendix 
itself. Infection could not occur unless some 
causal factor is present to cause slight loss of 
substance in the lining of the canal. For years 
he has been developing a technic to demonstrate 
the presence in the or^n of the ova of the var- 
ious forms of intestinal worms and as the work 
progresses he is finding them in a constantly in- 
creasing per cent. The presence of the ova by 
causing slight microscopic wounds of the epithe- 
lium, makes it possible for the local bacteria to 
infect the organ. 

AQUEDUCTS. In order to provide an addi- 
tional daily supply of not less than 500,000,000 
gallons for the city of New York in connection 
with the original Catskill Aqueduct project, an 
18 mile tunnel in rock, and a dam 100 feet high, 
'with both masonry and earth sections, were under 
construction in 1019 at an estimated cost of some 
$22,000,000. This Schoharie development in- 
volves the construction of the Gilboa Dam, form- 
ing a diversion reservoir of 20,000,000,000 gal- 
lons capacity, from which the flow will be 
through the 18 mile Shandaken Tunnel into 
Esopus Creek, and thence along the original 
stream bed into the Ashokan Reservoir. The 
Gilboa dam is discussed elsewhere in the Year 
Book under Dams. The Shandakan tunnel was 
designed for a maximum capacity of 600,000,000 
gallons a day, to bo operated intermittently and 
at varying rates, depending upon the conditions 
of stream flow and storage. The tunnel has a 
maximum internal height of 12 feet and inter- 
nal breadth of 10 feet three inches. The con- 
struction was to require about 5.7 cubic yards 
of excavation per linear foot of tunnel Dur- 
ing the year 1019 the sinking of seven inter- 
mediate shafts, concrete lined, 14 feet diameter, 
was accomplished. The aggregate depth of these 
shafts is 3238 feet, with a maximum depth of a 
single shaft of 630 feet. The distance between 
sliafts varies from a minimum of 1.3 miles to a 
maximum of 2.7 miles. 

CoLUMiu s, Ohio, Pkoject. On Nov. 4, 1019, 
the city of Columbus, Ohio, voted to authorize 
the issue of $3,000,000 water bonds in order to 
increase the present storage capacity of the 
Scioto River so as to provide 55,000,000 gallons 
daily and to enlarge the purification and pump- 
ing works. The plan involved the raising the 
height of the Scioto River dam six feet, and the 
construction of a masonry river dam 67 feet 
high from the river bed to the spillway, located 
two miles north of Dublin, in order to provide 
5,833,000,000 gallons storage. The cost of the 
raising of the old dam would be $123,200, and 
the proposed Dublin dam would coat $1,250,700 
and the Dublin reservoir $635,000. The va- 
rious other improvements in connection with 
the water softening and filtration works, the 
pumping equipment and the raising of the in- 
take dam, with the reenforcement of the dis- 
tribution system, would bring the total expense 
to nearly $3,000,000. 

dERSKY City Aqueoi ct. In the aqueduct fur- 
nishing the water supply for Jersey City from 
the Boonton Reservoir, a distance of some 20-odd 
miles, both the Passaic and Hackensack Rivers, 
are crossed by the conduit. During the year 


1919 a 452-foot inverted siphon of six foot steel 
pipe encased in three inches of wire reinforced 
concrete was launched and lowered into posi- 
tion in 26 feet of water at the Passaic River 
crossing. The pipe used was of special design 
and was erected on the shore and moved to 
its position in the trench without cracking the 
concrete casing during the operation. In the 
original crossing of the Passaic and Hackensack 
Rivers, the pipe was erected on the shore and 
dragged into the water by means of a hoisting 
engine on the opposite bank. The pipe was 
made of six-foot riveted steel 11/16 inch in 
thickness, with pre-cast concrete rings, which 
were slipped over as the riveted connections were 
made, the clearance space between the rings and 
the steel pipe being grouted with Portland ce- 
ment grout. The covering not only protected the 
pipe, but also gave siiflicient weight to keep the 
pipe from floating when pumped out. In the 
construction undertaken in 1919 to duplicate 
the portions of the original concrete, another 
pipe of 72 inches inside diameter was laid at 
the river crossings on a line parallel to the 
original. Instead of using pre-cast concrete 
rings, this later pipe was covered with con- 
crete by the use of a cement gun, and the en- 
tire section was built on shore and launched 
in one piece. This pipe was composed of %- 
inch steel plates riveted into sections at the 
shop and erected at the site, 'W'here it w'as cov- 
ered wdth a heavy wire mesh and concreted 
so as to secure the three inch layer with lugs 
to support pre-cast concrete weights. This fea- 
ture later was abandoned, and cast iron blocks 
were to be slung over the pipe at 16-foot in- 
tervals, each block weighing 214 tons, so that the 
total weight suspended at each point would he 
4y2 tons. The new section under construction 
consisted of a level portion in the bend of the 
river and goosenecks at each shore end. The 
bed of the river was excavated for the reception 
of the pipe, and a large trench was dug upon 
the shore for the shore section of the pipe line 
down to the water’s edge. For the shore launch- 
ing ways a narrow gauge track was laid in the 
bottom of tlie trench, upon which ran small 
steel cais at intervals of 20 feet, on which the 
steel pipe was block (xi up and securely wedged 
as it was erected. For the portion crossing the 
riv(‘r a double line of 30-iiich gauge light rail- 
load track was built on timber trestles with 
12-foot clearance between the tracks, paralleling 
both the shore and the river trenches. ITpon 
these tracks light railway cars were run at 
25 -foot intervals, and blocked up on these cars 
A\ere beams upon which rested crabs to raise 
or lower the pipe as required. The pipe was 
duly erected and carried forward and then was 
lowered into its proper position, where it was 
sunk by the admission of water, and coffer 
dams were built at each end to connect it with 
the yard line. The Passaic crossing having been 
accomplished, a crossing of the Hackensack, 
which was upwards of 1000 feet in length, was 
being undertaken by the same contractors. 

Montreal Aqueduct. The head gates and 
bridge structure for the Montreal Aqueduct en- 
largement were reaching completion in 1010. 
This structure made of reinforced concrete in- 
volved a bridge carrying the Montreal-Lachine 
road over the new aqueduct or canal, and carries 
three Stoney gates, which are mounted between 
four towers. The headgates admit water from 
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the St. Lawrence canal into the aqueduct canal, 
which will afford water supply and power, the 
canal at this point being about 185 feet in 
width. The three bridge piers are 05 feet on 
centres and the gates are 68 feet long and 18 
feet high, giving a clear waterway 67 feet wide 
and 17 feet high. The bridge carries two side- 
walks and an archway, with a provision for a 
future double line of street railway tracks, and 
the operating raechanism of the gates is con- 
tained in four towers which are connected at 
their tops by a second or upper bridge, which af- 
fords an operating platform. The piers and the 
cutoff wall are carried to bed rock, from which 
point towers rise about 90 feet. Each gate 
weighs about 60 tons and is counter weighted, 
so that it may be operated by hand. 

Winnipeg Aqueduct. A novel and interest- 
ing method of back filling a tunnel through holes 
bored from the surface was carried on success- 
fully in the tunnel of the new Winnipeg Aque- 
duct where it passes under the Ked River. This 
tunnel is 70 feet below the high part of the 
ground and 40 feet below the river level, and is a 
10x10 foot square excavation, in which is 
placed a 60 inch cast iron pipe carrying the wa- 
ter. The tunnel bore runs through solid lime- 
stone rock, the rock roof being about 17 feet in 
thickness with overlying sills of various na- 
tures. While the rock was fairly hard it was 
badly seamed in places, so that the contract 
required that after the cast iron lining for the 
water was in place, the remaining space in the 
tunnel bore was to be back filled in such man- 
ner as to secure an absolute filling of all ir- 
regularities and pockets. The use of compressed 
air in placing the concrete was forbidden, con- 
sequently holes were bored from the surface 
through the roof of the tunnel and lined with 
six-inch well casing from the surface to the 
rock. A light trestle was built across the river 
to carry the concrete across, and the concrete 
was poured through the pipes into the tunnel 
proper, the boring being carried on in sections 
cut off bv bulkheads made of concrete. 

ARABIA. A large peninsula of southwest- 
ern Asia lying to the south of Syria, Mesopo- 
tamia, and the Persian Gulf. Its area is esti- 
mated at 1,200,000 square miles or, excluding the 
Syrian desert and the Sinaitic Peninsula about 

1.000. 000 square miles; and its population is 
variously estimated, the highest figure being 7,- 

600.000. As was rioted in the previous Year 
Book the Arabians shook off the yoke of the 
Turks in the third year of the war, and in 
November, 1016, Tliissein, the Grand-Sherif of 
Mecca, was crowned King of the Hejaz (or 
Hedjaz). Aided by British armies the Arab 
troops made steady progress in 1017 and during 
the spring of 1018 Before the termination of 
the war they had thrown out of action some 
40,000 Turkish soldiers. In 1010 the political 
status of the divisions comprised within the 
geographical boundaries of Arabia was inde- 
terminate They included the following: The 
kingdom of Hejaz; the central Arabian emirate 
of Nejd and ITasa *. the emirate of Jehcl Rham- 
mar; the principality of Asir; the principality 
of Yemen , the British protectorate of Aden ; the 
sultanate of Oman; and the sultanate of Ko- 
weit. A large part of the country consists of 
desert and barren plain and the inliahitaiits arc 
for the most part nomadic BtHlouin tribes where 
the land is habitable. Tn the sand belt of the 


north and throughout the great southern desert 
the land does not support human life though 
at certain seasons it affords grazing grounds; 
but in central Arabia there are oases of great 
fertility and along the coast there are fertile 
districts which are inhabited by settled com- 
munities. 

Hejaz. The Kingdom of Hejaz has an 
area estimated at 96,500 square miles with a 
population estimated at 300,000, and is the chief 
state of Arabia, having the two principal cities, 
Mecca with a population of 80,0(10, and Medina, 
with a population of 40,000. It was included 
within the vilayet of Hejaz in the former Turk- 
ish empire and was the chief centre of Turkish 
influence. Taking advantage of the Hejaz rail- 
way the Turks maintained garrisons in the 
ports and the chief towns of the interior. The 
vilayet paid an annual subsidy to the Ottoman 
government, hut there was always a spirit of 
independence in the region and a hatred of the 
Turkish administration. Even under the Turk- 
ish regime the sherif or emir of Mecca as the 
legitimate keeper of the holy places exercised a 
great influence throughout the Moslem world. 
7'he settlement of political status was one of 
the questions before the Peace Conference in 
1010 and occasioned afterwards some friction 
between France and England on account of the 
former’s belief that English diplomacy favored 
the expansion of Arab influence into Asia 
Minor to the detriment of French interests in 
Syria. (<See War of the Nations, paragraph 
on Syrian Question.) The King of the Hejaz 
after 1016 was Hussein ibn Ali, whose son Faisal 
represented the country at the Peace Confer- 
ence. Early in January, 1010, the King cap- 
tured Medina and his representative made an 
oflTicial entry into the city on January 13th. 

Other Divisions. The emirate of Nejd and 
Hasa comprised the two chief central Arabian 
principalities and exercised authority over the 
oases in the neighborhood of Riyadh, the capital. 
It sprang from the old Wahabite empire founded 
in 1745. The head of the state in 1019 was Abd 
tJ-Aziz, who drove the Turks from Hasa in 1913. 

The emirate of Jahel Shammar lies to the 
north of Nejd from which it was split off about 
1850. The capital is the Bedouin city of Hail, 
and the emir in 1918 was Abd el- Aziz, er- 
Reshid. 

The principality of Asir lies on the western 
coast between Yemen and Hejaz with its capi- 
tal at Sahryah, and its ruler in 1919 was Mo- 
hammed ibn Ali, cMdrisi. 

The principality of Yemen with its centre at 
Sana was under a family of Imams, who traced 
their descent to the prophet’s daughter, Fatima. 
The Imam in 1019 was Yahya Mohammed Hamid 
ed-Din. For brief mention of the remaining di- 
visions, namely, .Aden, Oman, and Koweit, see 
those respective titles. 

Kaii.wayr During the year 1910 the com- 
pletion of a narrow-gauge railway, approximately 
30 miles in length, from Aden, the 8eaT)ort of 
Arabia, to Lahej, capital of the Abdali tribe 
in southwest Arabia was announced. This was 
originally a military railway and the first eiofht 
miles were built in 1015 to bring up supplies 
for the British forces operating against the 
Turks in that region. Its utility and commer- 
cial possibilities were seen, so that it was com- 
pleted after the armistice, all work being done 
by the Royal Engineers. After the completion 
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of the line to Lahej, its further extension to the 
Yemen plateau, 200 miles north of Aden, where 
the world’s supply of Mocha coffee is grown was 
a logical development which was under serious 
discussion. 

ABBITBATIOIT, International. See In- 
ternational Peace and Arrttration. 

ABBITBATION AND CONCILIATION, 

Industrial. The signing of the armistice was 
the signal for the breaking out of unprecedented 
industrial disputes and labor troubles in this 
country. During the war, such disputes were 
met and solved by the National War Labor 
Board (q.v.) or through other government 
agencies. After the signing of the armistice, 
these oflices were closed one by one, until the 
solution of industrial disputes was on its original 
pre-war basis. Labor troubles increased in im- 
portance until a series of strikes in major in- 
diLstries (see Strikes anl Ix)CKOUTS), necessi- 
tated the taking of some action. 

I'he First Industrial Conference called by 
President Wilson held its first session in Wash- 
ington on October 0th. The programme, so far 
as there could be one expressed, was to consider 
“the fundamental means of bettering the whole 
relationship of labor and capital,” including the 
discussion of the public’s interests in strikes and 
lock-outs, the question of the closed and open 
shop, and labor’s right of collective bargaining. 
Three main groups were represented, the em- 
ployers, the employees, and the public. Among 
those present were: For the public, Bernard M. 
Baruch, John D Rockefeller, Jr., Judge Elbert 
H. Gary, Dr Charles W. Eliot, John Spargo, 
Lillian Wald, and Ida M. Tarbell; for em- 
])loyer8, representatives of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, farmers’ organizations, and the Invest- 
ment Bankers’ Association of America, and the 
National Industrial Conference; for employees, 
representatives of the American Federation of 
Labor, including Samuel Gompers, Frank Mor- 
rison, and Matthew Woll, and representatives 
of the railroad brotherhoods. 

The conference was opened by Secretary Wil- 
son, and Franklin K Lane, Secretary of the In- 
Lnior, was chosen as permanent chairman. It 
was decided that no member of a group might 
present a suhiect to the conference, without 
the eon sent of his group. Voting was deter- 
mined by groups, thus making all votes either 
unanimous or a two-to-one result. A general 
(’ommittee of Fifteen was selected to pass upon 
all suggestions before they were submitted to 
the floor. A number of prof)osals were made for 
t('mporary industrial truces, and offering plans 
of solution. It soon became apparent tliat the 
conference was not in harmony. An absolute 
deadlock was reached on the subject of collec- 
tive bargaining. No satisfactory compromise 
could be reached. Finally, on October 22nd, Mr. 
(iompers offered a resolution recognizing the 
light of wage-earners to organize, to bargain 
collectively, and to be represented by repre- 
sentatives of their own choosing. The public 
group indorsed the resolution, the labor group 
was in favor of it, but the employer group voted 
against it by a small majority. Immediately, 
the labor group withdrew, and no further action 
was taken by the conference. Although nothing 
tangible was a result of this conference, the 
leaders expressed their opinion that the publicity 
which it gave to the problem of arbitration and 
conciliation was most valuable. 


A second Industrial Conference was called by 
President Wilson after the failure of the original 
conference. The new body was much smaller 
and more eompact, representing the public, only. 
This conference was convened on December 1st, 
and presented a tentative report on December 
28th. This report advanced a plan for consid- 
eration, study, and constructive criticism by all 
interested individuals or organizations. The 
conference was then to convene again on Jan. 20, 
1020, for the consideration of this criticism. 

This second conference refrained from mak- 
ing any statement as to the causes of indus- 
trial unrest, but merely offered a tentative plan 
for preventing or retarding strikes and indus- 
trial conflicts by proposing Federal machinery 
for adjustment of differences between employers 
and employees. A firm stand was taken against 
the affiliation of policemen, firemen, or public 
safety government employees with any organiza- 
tion which authorizes the use of the strike as a 
weapon. The plan as worked out by the con- 
ference, provides for the establishment of a Na- 
tional Industrial Tribunal and Regional Boards 
of Inquiry and Adjustment. The National In- 
dustrial Tribunal was to consist of nine mem- 
bers to be appointed by the President and con- 
firmed by the Senate, with headquarters in 
Washington, and would be solely an appellate 
tribunal, considering onlv disputes referred to 
it by the Regional Boards. The United States 
would be divided into regional districts similar 
to those of the Federal Reserve division, and 
there would be a Regional Board of Inquiry and 
Adjustment set up in each district. There 
would be an appointed Regional chairman. 
There are also regional panels of employers 
and employees, classified by industries. In 
case of dispute each side selects one representa- 
tive, and the chairman selects two from each 
panel, making a board of seven members. 

The report of the conference was signed by 
Wm. B. Wilson, chairman; Herbert Hoover, vice- 
chairman; Martin H. Glynn, Thomas W. Greg- 
ory, Richard Hooker, Stanley King, Samuel W. 
McCall, Henry M. Robinson, Julius Rosenwald, 
Oscar S Straus, Henry C. Stuart, F. W. Taussig, 
William O. Thompson, Henrv J. Waters, George 
W Wickersham, and Owen 1). Young, 

Canada. In April, 1019, a royal commission 
of eight members, representing the public, em- 
ployers, and employees, was appointed to investi- 
gate and report as to the best means of establish- 
ing and maintaining the proper relations be- 
tween the employers and the hand workers in 
(hnada. This Commission, after an intensive in- 
vestigation, offere<l the following recommenda- 
tions: recognition of the right of workers to 
organize, recognition of unions, living wage, 
collective bargaining, extension of education, es- 
tablishment of joint plant and industrial coun- 
cils, and the holding of a conference of a more 
representative nature. Such an Industrial Con- 
ference was held September 15 to 20, and made 
a number of recommendations, but split on the 
subject of hours of work, and recognition of 
unions. However, there was an increase in 
mutual understanding, and the leaders of both 
aides felt that the conference was successful. 

Great Britain. Great Britain has been the 
leading nation in experimenting with different 
methods of bringing about satisfactory settle- 
ment of trade disputes. The government has 
organized a system of Trade Boards, consisting 
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of an equal number of employers and workers, 
and a few appointed members. These Boards 
have power to fix minimum rates and have gen- 
eral jurisdiction. There has been a most rapid 
spread of the system outlined in the Whitley 
Report, a commission appointed for this pur- 
pose, which establishes councils within each 
particular industry, to bring about further co- 
operation. This scheme consists in the forma- 
tion of three different bodies, — in the first place, of 
National Councils, secondly^ of District Coun- 
cils, and thirdly, of Works Committees. By 
August 1, Joint Industrial Councils were formed 
in 43 major industries. This plan was applied 
to Government Civil Service on June 13th. 

The method of procedure of the Whitley Coun- 
cils is determined by the representatives of the 
organizations of employers and workers in each 
particular industry, who draft a constitution, 
stating the form, function, and objects of their 
council. In the constitution of some councils, 
it is provided that no strike, lockout or govern- 
ment arbitration shall he allowed to take place 
until the dispute has been considered by the 
council. 

Although this plan had been so recently 
adopted that no statistics were available, it had 
already handled a number of difficult cases 
with satisfaction. The Monthly Labor Review 
stated that the small experience so far gained 
seemed to show that a better relationship be- 
tween the employers and the workers was al- 
ready resulting. 

Germany. Before the revolution, the employ- 
ers in Germany refused to recognize the trade 
unions as the legitimate representatives of la- 
bor, but pressure forced them to reverse their 
policy. As a result of negotiations in Berlin, 
21 of the largest German employers’ associa- 
tions, and the seven trade unions and salaried 
employees federations, entered into joint agree- 
ment of principles to govern future industrial 
relations. The agreement covers; recognition of 
unions, denouncement of “yellow” trade unions, 
reinstatement of soldiers and sailors, joint ad- 
ministration of employment offices, collective 
bargaining, with establishment of arbitration 
boards, and the eight-hour day. 

The agreement bears the signatures of the 
largest employers’ associations, the Free, Hirsch- 
Duncker, and Christian Labor Unions, several 
salaried employees’ organizations, and the per- 
sonal signatures of a number of leading manu- 
facturers and labor leaders. 

Norway. On April 4th, a law enacted for the 
period of the war, and recognizing the principle 
of compulsory arbitration was reenacted to con- 
tinue until Apr. 1, 1920. Under the law, an 
award by the Court of Arbitration has the bind- 
ing effect of a judicial decision. Pending ref- 
erence to arbitration, there may be no change un- 
less agreed to by both parties. It is illegal to 
strike in order to determine the application or 
intent of the award. For infraction of reward, 
fines are assessed ranging from fivo crowns 
($1.34) to 25,000 crowns ($6700). 

The Court of Arbitration consists of a chair- 
man and four members. The chairman and two 
members are appointed by the Crown. The Na- 
tional Federation of Trade Unions and the Nor- 
way Employers Association each appoint one 
other member. The usual court processes are 
observed by the court, witnesses being summoned 
and documents called for in the customary man- 


ner. If requested by either party, the proceed- 
ings may be held behind closed doors. 

ARCH, Joseph. British labor leader, died at 
Barford about the middle of February. He was 
born on Nov. 10, 1826, the son of a farm laborer, 
and was brought up as an ordinary peasant in 
Warwickshire, having but little education. He 
early became a man of influence among his fel- 
low* laborers for his intelligent efforts to bene- 
fit their conditions, and in the ISTO’s his reputa- 
tion had spread throughout the country as an 
able champion of the cause of labor. The War- 
wickshire Agricultural Laborers* Union was 
founded in 1872 and he took part in the found- 
ing of the National Agricultural Laborers’ 
Union to improve the general condition^ of the 
agricultural laborers throughout the kingdom. 
This became a great power and he was its real 
leader. From this time on he exerted a power- 
ful influence in politics and had to be reckoned 
with at elections. He was a member of Parlia- 
ment in 1885-86, 1892 and 1895-1900 he was 
elected to Parliament. He was not a Socialist 
and his demands had to do merely with the im- 
provement of his class. 

ARCHiEOLOQY. In 1919 systematic archae- 
ological investigation had not yet been resumed, 
and what there was to report was merely the 
result of accidental discovery. It is interesting, 
however, to note that during the winter of 1919- 
20 an expedition from the University of Chicago, 
under the direction of Professor Breasted, was to 
spend much time in Egypt, and in the spring was 
to visit Beirut, Aleppo and then, after passing 
down the Tigris, to ascend the Euphrates and 
finally to arrive at Aleppo again. The purpose 
is to discover the possibilities for later arch®' 
ological investigation. In this connection it is 
worth noticing that at^roplane work during the 
campaign against the Turks has demonstrated 
that photographs taken from the air disclose 
buried ruins much the same as a submerged 
submarine is revealed under the surface .of the 
water by aerial photographs. If this proves to 
be the case then the haphazard digging that has 
been indulged in at times can be given up. 

Another indication of the resumption of archte- 
ological investigation is the reopening of the 
American school in Jerusalem. That there is 
ample opportunity for exploration in this land 
is shown by the chance uncovering, by a Turk- 
ish shell, of a Mosaic at Ain Duk, near Jericho. 
The work belongs to the fourth or fifth cen- 
tury B.C., and mentions the name of Binyamin 
the Pharnas, son of Yoseh, who has apparently 
been a benefactor of the synagogue to which the 
Mosaic belongs. Besides this it goes on to 
urge others to give liberally. 

In Crete, with the village of Malia, near Can- 
dia, the remains of an ancient palace have been 
uncovered. It belongs to the Minoan period. 
The bases of the columns show inscriptions and 
as well are decorated with ornaments of gold. 
Not far away were lound tombs containing skele- 
tons. There are indications that the finds mark 
the site of a town. 

At Aquileia, which lies 22 miles northwest of 
Trieste, archspologists in the Italian array of 
occupation of Istria have found reliefs and 
Mosaics which apparently date from the early 
years of the first century of our era. These dis- 
coveries, taken in connection with other finds 
mlide during the war, show the -district is the 
site of one of the oldest Roman settlements. 
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In northern Europe, in the ieland of Guernsey, 
a rudely Bculptured human figure has been found 
cut on the under surface of one of the capstones 
of the central chamber of the dolman of D6hus, 
at Paradis in the Vole Parish. The work be- 
longs to the ntK)lithic age. In Scotland, on the 
estate of Mr. Balfour at East Lothian, a rich 
find of Roman silver vessels has been made. 
The objects were found on the hilltop of Trap- 
ram Laut about 20 miles east of Edinburgh, 
and had been crushed apparently with the in- 
tention of melting them down. The presence 
of Christian symbols and illustrations, to- 
gether with Teutonic workmanship, has led to 
the suggestion that these vessels were brought 
by Frisian pirates, or robbers, to Scotland from 
some monastery which they had plundered on 
the continent. The discovery of a coin of the 
Emperor Valeris dates the find in the fourth 
century. 

ARCHITECTURE. The year 1919 did not 
see so extensive a resumption of building as had 
been anticipated by persons who were not fa- 
miliar with conditions. During the early part 
of the year both labor and materials were al- 
most as unavailable as during the war, when 
the necessary restrictions of conservation and 
concentration on essential industries brought 
virtually all building to a standstill. Even at 
the close of the year building conditions were 
found to be far from normal, for while materials 
and labor were both reasonably available, the 
cost of both was a deterring or prohibitive fac- 
tor in many projects. While there is not, then, 
an e.Ktensive list of important buildings to pre- 
sent in this review, there are certain architec- 
tural notes of special interest to chronicle. 

One of the most interesting of these is men- 
tion of the appointment by the American In- 
stitute of Architects of a “Post-War Committee,’^ 
the purpose of which was to inquire into the 
building situation, and into the immediate pros- 
pects of the architectural profession. It is re- 
corded that one of the findings of this committee 
stated that there was a bright future, a greater 
desire than ever before on the part of a large 
number of people for buildings of good archi- 
tectural character, and that the standard of 
living among the working classes was constantly 
increasing. 

Among other interesting acts of the American 
Institute of Architects was the proposal for an 
Inter-Professional Conference, to discuss the 
founding of a League of Professions (tentative 
title). Of direct interest to the profession of 
architecture was a resolution of the Post-War 
Committee to the effect that the American In- 
stitute of Architects would adopt a policy of 
non-interference with the architeePs business 
methods, leaving any necessary regulation of 
this to state and local bodies. 

The American Institute of Architects as a 
body showed consistent and constructive inter- 
est in the matter of housing problems through- 
out the period of the war. Other important pro- 
posals made by the institute at this time w^ere 
for a Government Department of Public Works 
and a Government Bureau of Fine Arts. 

A mission from the office des Batiraents, of 
France, visiting this country for the purpose 
of studying American building methods and ma- 
terials, suggested to the institute a proposal for 
a Franco-American Architectural Aniliation. 

In addition to the investigations of housing 


problems carried on by the American Institute 
of Architecture, many architectural firms and 
individuals devoted their entire time to planning 
housing developments, and the government au- 
thorized the U. S. Housing Corporation to ex- 
ercise as much supervision as possible over all 
housing developments throughout the country. 
The sudden and unprecedented expansion of 
many war industries called for much quick and 
intelligent work on the part of our architects 
to meet the resulting housing problems. 

Owing to the suspension of all private non- 
essential building projects during the war, and 
to the abnormally high prices of labor and ma- 
terial, the close of 1919 saw an almost unre- 
lieved shortage of houses and apartments. In 
New York alone it has been estimated that the 
close of 1919 would see a shortage of 36,000 
apartments. 

During the war the attendance at all the 
architectural schools was greatly depleted, and 
many draftsmen from architectural offices 
throughout the country were also in the army. 
As a part of the A. E. F. University of Beaune, 
cote d’ Or, France, a Department of Architec- 
ture was organized, and Mr. Lloyd Warren 
headed another at Bellevue. Thirteen hundred 
men in all were given instruction in art or 
architecture, and there were 1700 applicants 
when the schools were closed. Apart from its 
interest as an added achievement of the A. E. 
F. staff, the architectural studies pursued by 
our men in France offer a valuable suggestion 
to the architectural schools at home. An im- 
portant part of the work took the form of 
“Field Trips,^’ in which the men went out to 
study actual buildings. There is too much work 
on paper and not enough familiarity with actual 
buildings in our architectural schools, and it is 
indeed a poor locality which would fail to 
afford some material worthy of study in “Field 
Trips.” 

Memorial Buildings. Perhaps the most im- 
portant immediate architectural by-product of 
the war is the War Memorial, which is now en- 
gaging the interest and attention of many archi- 
tects and many communities. The Architectural 
Record (issue of September, 1919), published, in 
addition to an article on the subject, a thorough 
and extensive bibliography on the subject of War 
Memorials, compiled by Mr. Frank Weiten- 
kampf, of the New York Public Library. 

If we recall the great number of distressingly 
un-architectural memorials which followed the 
Civil War, it is to be hoped that due time and 
deliberation be given to the design of perma- 
nent memorials. It is reported that the French, 
fully aware of the danger of precipitancy, have 
passed a law forbidding the erection of any 
War Memorials for a period of 10 years. 

One of the most important of the temporary 
memorials was the triumphal arch on Fifth Ave., 
at Madison Square, in the design of which the 
firm of Carr^re & Hastings played a considerable 
part. 

There are, broadly speaking, two types of 
Memorial Buildings:— -the “purely mon^ental, 
wffiich shall commemorate idealistically in terms 
of art the qualities of character and mind called 
forth by the great war, and the more utilitarian 
memorial in which the idea of service is pre- 
eminently taking the form of buildings for spe- 
cial uses, or for the uses of social service or 
civic nature.” 
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It has been found that most of the suggestions 
for memorials come under one or the other of 
these two. 

Karly in January, 1919, the American Federa- 
tion of Arts issued a circular letter of advice 
and suggestion directed to all or any who might 
be contemplating the erection of War Memor- 
ials. A second circular was subst^quently issued, 
announcing the formation of a general commit- 
tee, to act in an advisory capacity to individuals 
or committees projecting any kind of War Me- 
morials. Personal contact was effected by Re- 
gional Sub-Committees, working under instruc- 
tions from the (leneral Committee. These cir- 
culars define the character of memorials, and 
go on to suggest various types of memorials 
other than conventional monuments, as follows: 
community and neighborhood houses, village 
greens, stained glass windows, medals and tab- 
lets. 

Another pamphlet upon this same subject was 
prepared and issued by the Municipal Art So- 
ciety of New York City, Numerous illustrations 
show existing memorials, and the points brought 
out should prove most helpful to any layman 
or lay committee interested in the erection of a 
War Memorial. 

Not only the design of the memorial, but the 
selection of site concerns the architect and the 
public, and Mr. H. A. Caparn addressed the 
American Society of Landscape Architecture to 
the effect that every effort should be made to 
discourage the location or encroachment of 
Memorial Buildings in public parks. 

Among the New York suggestions for a project 
to commemorate the deeds of the A. E. F. was 
that of a broad Memorial Plaza in front of the 
Grand Central Terminal. 

According to the Home Sector (the magazine 
of the demobilized army), 12 states have an- 
nounced plans for memorial buildings, of which 
most will be located near the several State 
Houses. 

The following list gives not only the states 
which plan the memorials, but an idea also of 
the forms the several buildings are to assume. 

Alabama — A building of Alabama marble will 
be erected near the State capitol at Montgomery 
at a cost of not less than $500,000, It will be 
used as a State historical building and museum 
of the records and trophies of the European war. 

Delaware — An auditorium and armory will be 
erected by the State to cost $500,000. 

Illinois — Work has been started on the foun- 
dation of the Illinois memorial building, which 
is to adjoin the State House at Springfield. The 
State will build a museum also. 

Iowa — The State Legislature has voted to 
erect a Temple of Justice on the capitol grounds 
at Des Moines as a memorial to soldiers, sailors 
and marines, the building to cost $1,000,000. 

Minnesota — A majority report by the Memor- 
ial Commission of Minnesota favors a memorial 
on the State university grounds at Minneapolis. 

^Mississippi — A drive to raise $500,000 for a 
memorial building is now under way. 

New Jersey — A $250,000 memorial building, in 
the form of an auditorium, is to be erected on 
the State Houses grounds at Trenton. The build- 
ing will have a niche for each of the 21 counties 
of the State, and each niche will contain trophies 
and data. 

North Carolina. — Governor Bickett has named 
nine members of a memorial commission which 
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will have charge of the erection of a building at 
Raleigh. 

North Dakota — A $200,000 memorial building 
will be erected on the State capitol grounds at 
Bismarck. 

South Carolina — A $500,000 memorial build- 
ing in honor of the State’s white soldiers will be 
erected at Columbia on the grounds of the State 
University, the State furnishing $100,000 toward 
the fund. The State is also furnishing $100,000 
toward the erection at Orangeburg of a memor- 
ial building for colored soldiers. 

South Dakota — The people of the State are 
subscribing $583,000 for the erection of a mem- 
orial building on tlic capitol grounds at Pierre. 

Tennesse(‘ — ^The Legislature has appropiiated 
$1,200,000 for the erection of a memorial biuld- 
ing in the form of a large auditorium. 

The Memorial preference in the West and 
Middle West .seems to be tending toward beauti- 
ful city plans. In the case of monuments it is 
to be hoped that some check upon ill-considered 
design and too-spmly erection will be possible. 
England has its “Selection Committee of the 
War Memorial Exhibition,” and France proposes 
an enforced 10-year wait before any War Memo- 
rials be built. 

Two typically American buildings are found, 
also, to be thought of as possible WUr Memor- 
ials: the “Neighborhood Club” and the Munici- 
pal Auditorium. An example of the Municipal 
Auditorium is seen at Springfield, Mass., where 
it has been for some years a distinct civic asset 
and a source of legitimate civic pride. A simi- 
lar building has been completed within the year 
(though not as a memorial), at Savannah, Ga. 
(Henrik Wallin, architect.) 

The central Y. W. C. A. in Minneapolis, Minn , 
has erected a large new building (Long & Tiam- 
oreuse, architects). It is interestingly handled 
in a modified Gothic style, with mansard roof, 
not unlike much woik of the French Renaissance. 
Its mass and general architectural qualities 
make it a distinctly successful building. 

In California the architects are remarkably 
progressive, and building has been a little more 
brisk than in the East. Schools, hospitals, in- 
stitutional buildings, armories and the like arc 
being designed in an essentially modern manner, 
based on the indigenous mission style. Among 
a large group of public and semi-public build- 
ings, designed by George B. McDougall, the State 
Architect, working under the California State 
Bureau of Architecture, the buildings for the 
State Normal School seem particularly good. It 
may he that State direction of public building 
projects, if intelligently administered, and kept 
free of politics, produces good results. 

Schools in general seem to be following the 
admirable type successfully developed by W. B. 
ittner, of St. Louis, Mo. (and discussed at 
more length in The International Year Book 
of 1916). Two typical recent school buildings: 
the High School, Butler, Pa. (W. G. Sickles, ar- 
chitect), and the Colfax school, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
(Edward Stotz, architect), evidence this now 
seemingly prevalent adherence to type. 

In a free rendering of Italian style are the 
Oberlin College Administration Building fCass 
Gilbert, architect), an interesting building with 
Byzantine detail, and Ililgard Hall, University 
of California (John Goler Howard, architect). 
This building is strikingly detailed in a free 
Classic Renaissance, with unusually well-studied 
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sgraffito decorations in frieze, pilasters, jambs 
and soffits. 

The new dormitories for Wellesley College — 
(Coolidge & Carlson, architects), are important 
additions to the constantly growing quota of 
good scholastic architecture in this country. 

While this summary does not intend to con* 
stitute a comprehensive list of important or 
meritorious buildings projected or completed dur* 
ing the past year, it will endeavor to mention 
some of the more conspicuous ones. It has not 
been a prolific year in building. 

Among libraries and museums, Chicago shows, 
perhaps, the most important in the great Field 
Museum of Natural History (Graham, Anderson, 
Probst, and White) . It is a vast structure, with 
the conventional pediments, colonnades and end 
pavilions. 

The Waltham Public Library, Waltham, Mass. 
(J. D. Leland and C. G. Lor ing, associated archi- 
tects), is an admirable rendering of the Georgian 
Style, modified and adapted for modern use — a 
fine general type which might well be followed 
by the architects of small public buildings in 
general throughout the East. 

At Plainfield, N. J., this Georgian feeling, with 
a marked blending of the Italian, is the motive 
for the Municipal Building (Lawrence F. Peck 
and Wm. L. Bottomley, associated, architects) . 
For the relatively small public building in a 
suburban or rural community, no other style so 
effectively combined dignity and general suita- 
bility. 

Another official building, the postoffice and 
courthouse, New Haven, Conn. (James Gamble 
Kogers, architect), is a far more conventional 
affair, with classic pediment and colonnaded 
portico, the whole admirably set off by its loca* 
tion at one side of a park. 

In the field of church architecture, two im- 
portant churches in New York City have been 
completed by Bertram G. Goodhue (formerly of 
the firm of Cram, Goodhue, & Ferguson). One 
of these is the Church of St. Vincent Ferrer, the 
other a new building for St. Bartholomew’s 
Church, in which Mr. Goodhue incorporated the 
famous portion of the Romanesque entrance 
facade by Stanford White, removed from the old 
building. 

The Romanesque style is seen again in the 
Finney Memorial Chapel at Oberlin College 
(Cass Gilbert, architect). The design of small 
churches is constantly improving, as is evidenced 
by the rugged Gothic feeling in the Washington 
Memorial Chapel at Valley Forge, Pa. (Zant- 
zinger, Borie, & Medary, architects), and in the 
delightfully picturesque quality of **The Church 
in the Garden,” at Forest Hills Gardens, L. I. 
(Grosvenor Atterbury, architect). 

Commercial buildings represent a division of 
architecture in which building has been com- 
paratively brisk, and, in many cases, carried on 
during the war. This war-time commercial ar- 
chitecture was mostly confined to the factory 
buildings of those plants which were engaged in 
industries essential to the war, whether entirely 
new enterprises or necessary enlargements of 
existing ones. Such buildings were favored by 
the federal priority orders on materials, and by 
reason of the importance and profit of their 
work, able to pay abnormal prices for labor. 
Few of these war-time factories, and post-war 
factories made any pretensions to architectural 
character, and the writer has noted, among other 
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factory buildings, but few of relatively imagina- 
tive design. Conspicuous among these are the 
manufacturing building for A. B. Dick Co., Chi- 
cago, 111. (S. N. Crowen, architect), and the 
Burroughs Adding Machine plant, and the 
Lozier Motor Co., both in Detroit, Mich. (Albert 
Kahn, architect). The same architect is also 
the designer of a distinctly architectural storage 
warehouse for the Detroit Neus, a building of 
the utmost severity, but well-handled masses. 

An unusually beautiful office building is that 
of the Walter IJaker Co., Ltd., Dorchester, Mass. 
(George F. Shepard, architect). The style is a 
beautifully and skillfully modified Georgian. 

By far the most important office building, not 
yet completed, is the new Cunard Building, at 
Broadway, Morris and Greenwich avenues, New 
York City (Benjamin Wistar Morris and Carrere 
&, Hastings, architects). This building will be 
21 stories high, and will cost approximately $10,- 
000,000. 

Another large office building is the National 
Association building. 

The most important bank building of the 
year past, and not now completed, is the Federal 
Reserve Bank (York & Sawyer, architects), a 
vast Italian Renaissance edifice, with all the 
refinements characteristic of the bank buildings 
designed by this firm. 

Within a period of six months, during the 
past year, it is stated that 189 new banks were 
granted charters, and 24 others authorized to 
increase their capital — a condition which fore- 
casts considerable activity in this type of build- 
ing this year. 

Among notable banks of the past year are: 
The Boatmens Bank Building, St. Louis, Mo. 
(Eames & Young, architects) ; The Beneficial 
Savings Fund Building, Philadelphia, Pa. (Hor- 
ace Trumbauer, architect), and the Trenton 
Banking Co., Trenton, N. J. (Dennison & Hirons, 
architects). In the last named are apparent 
many of the refinements now coming to be an 
accepted part of the modern bank building — 
well-studied detail, fine bronze grills and doors, 
and a ladies’ banking room, with Heppelwhite 
furniture and other decorative accessories of the 
period, as finely carried out as in a smart hotel. 

The most interesting club recently completed 
is the Cosmopolitan Club, New York City (Ed- 
ward C. Dean, architect), an unusually pic- 
turesque building in both plan and detail. The 
plan comprises a flagged courtyard, with a 
cloistered walk, and the entire treatment is one 
of distinct charm. 

Two of the most conspicuous buildings of the 
past year are the two gigantic New York hotels, 
the Commodore and the Pennsylvania. The 
Commodore (Warren & Wetmore, architects), is 
divided by two light courts into three great 
towers. The architectural styles of this complex 
building are too varied and unrelated to admit 
of discussion in this article. The Pennsylvania 
(McKim, Mead, & White, architects), faces the 
great Pennsylvania Railroad terminal, and is a 
far more dignified building than the Commodore, 
being carried out in a monumental rendering of 
the Italian Renaissance style. 

Two other considerable hotels, the Hotel 
Cleveland, Cleveland, Ohio (Graham, Anderson, 
Probst, & White, architects), and the Hotel 
Fort Des Moines, Des Moines, la. (Proudfoot, 
Bird, & Rawson, architects), both indicate to 
what a widespread extent the treatment of the 
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modern hotel has been influenced by the great 
N€\jr York hotels designed by Warren & Wet- 
more, of New York. 

The most notable railroad station of the past 
year is the Union Passenger Station at Rich- 
mond, Va. (John Russell Pope, architect). It 
is an essentially dignified building, -with a cen- 
tral colonnade feature and a flat dome, much in 
the manner of the Columbia University Library 
in New York City. 

Mention should be made of several very charm- 
ingly designed small country railroad stations 
by Frank J. Forster, an able country-house archi- 
tect. If country-house arc^iitects were more 
often engaged to design country railroad stations 
there would be a happier conformity with the 
houses nearby, as in the case of Forest Hills 
Gardens, L. I., where Grosvenor Atterbury, the 
architect of most of the houses, also designed the 

station. , -u. ^ 

In the division of Residential Architecture 
(see page 47, The Intkrp^ational Year Book, 
1916), the labor and materials situation has 
greatly restricted the output for the past three 
years. 

Many houses, of course, have been built — for 
the most part, houses of the large and expensive 
class. The cessation of building small houses 
has resulted in an acute shortage, further aggra- 
vated by the corresponding cessation of apart- 
ment house building, the latter, as an in- 
vestment, usually being built on an economy 

There is also a type of apartment house in 
which economy is not an essential factor, a type 
largely confined to Park Avenue, in New York 
City, in a section where sumptuous apartment 
houses are the rule. Building of these expen- 
sive apartments again shows considerable activ- 
ity, which will also begin to be apparent in the 
construction of the more common type, to relieve 
the present housing situation. 

Indicative, too, of the general resumption of 
large building projects, which promise interest- 
ing material for review in the coming year, 
mention should be made of the $20,000,000 group 
of hotels now commenced at Atlantic City, N. J. 
The principal hotel included in this project will 
be another Ritz Carlton hotel, part of the famous 
group under that name, and will be a building 
of 15 stories, Georgian in design, with a red 
brick exterior, and trim in white limestone and 
terra cotta. This building alone will cost 
$4,500,000, and in conjunction with the nearby 
Hotel Ambassador, with arcades, shops, Cali- 
fornia bungalows, and gardens, will form part 
of one of the most extensive hotel developments 
in this country. 

European Architecture. From Europe we 
have yet to receive complete and authoritative 
advices upon the architectural situation as a 
whole, though interesting items of news come 
through from time to time. 

In midsummer, 1919, the housing situation 
was still acute, notwithstanding the wide inter- 
est taken in housing developments. Garden 
cities have long been a part of English domestic 
policies, but with the cost of building (due to 
shortage of labor and materials), more thaji 
l6o per cent in excess of pre-war cost, building 
has not been brisk. As an indication of the wide 
popular interest of the English in this question 
of housing we find the Daily Express promot- 
ing a ^‘Workers* Home Competition” for de- 
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signs. and housing plans, with a first prize of 
£ 100 . 

English architects, meanwhile, have taken up 
many interesting questions relative to the prog- 
ress of their profession. Among these is the 
plan for helping draftsmen who have been de- 
mobilized. There is also a movement toward or- 
ganizing the British building industries along 
more practical and up to date lines. 

In both England and Canada there has been, 
and is extensive government financing of home- 
steads for returned wounded soldiers. Owing to 
tlie shortage of both labor and materials in Eng- 
land there has been considerable controversy over 
the question of utilizing ready-made wooden 
liouses, to be brought over from Canada and the 
United States. The promoters in favor are 
manufacturers of tliis type of house, both here 
and in Canada, while former habits and tradi- 
tions combine to form an active opposition in 
England. 

In a paper on “Reconstruction in the Profes- 
sion” (English), one architect stresses the im- 
portance of educating the public to a iMjtter ap- 
pieciation of architecture, and of the problems 
and difficulties encountered by the architect of 
to-day. 

The salaried draftsmen (assistants) of the 
English architect, are, like so many other groups 
in these unsettled times, disinclined to return to 
pre-war working conditions. Their pay has been 
increased by 50 per cent, and they have launched, 
provisionally, an “Architectural Assistants’ Pro- 
feasionaj Union.” It should not be supposed 
from this, however, that there is any lack of 
harmony as between the architects and drafts- 
men, for the Architectural Association of Eng- 
land expresses a desire to help the demobilized 
draftsman and student who “laid down his 
T-square for a rifle,” and has appointed an “Ar- 
chitectural Demobilization Committee,” with the 
idea of providing all possible aid. 

English architectural journals of the early 
part of the year past seemed in agreement that 
the much needed and hoped for boom in build- 
ing would not take place for at least 12 months 
— from which we are to infer that 1919 has seen 
the architectural profession in England strug- 
gling to “find itself,” and devoting considerable 
thought and effort to the task of effecting vari- 
ous constructive compromises with the new era 
of new and unaccustomed conditions and de- 
mands. 

France is rebuilding rapidly. Many of the 
ruined cities have floated considerable bond 
issues in this country, and private enterprise 
and generosity, both here and in France, has 
given extensive aid. 

Long before the cessation of hostilities on 
Nov. iT, 1918, the French government had put 
architects at work preparing plans for the im- 
mediate reconstruction of the devastated towns 
and villages. For this purpose calls were sent 
out for the loan or donation of all sketches, 
photographs or paintings of the original build- 
ings, so that the architects might re-design as 
nearly as possible in the picturesque manner of 
the old buildings. By way of aiding the whole 
work of reconstruction the Ministry of Liber- 
ated Regions prepared a bulletin designed to 
act as a guide to all who might express philan- 
thropic desires to help the reconstruction work. 

French reconstruction work is divided into 
two classes; (1) The most urgent work (some- 
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times only for temporary use), and largely per- 
formed by 200,000 German prisoners, and (2) 
the permanent work, which will, of course, pro- 
ceed far more slowly. 

Corresj^nding with the Architectural De- 
mobilization Committee of the Architectural 
Association of England, the French established 
a clearing house for architects and draftsmen, 
in order to assure them positions as soon as pos- 
sible. There is, of course, a vast amount of 
architectural work involved in even a partial 
restoration of the portions of France which were 
laid waste by the invading armies. 

At Montevideo, Uruguay, there will be held 
(March 1, 1920), the first Pan-American con- 
gress of architects ever called together. 

ABCTIC. See Poi-ab Research. 

ARGENTINA. A republic in southern part 
of South America on the eastern coast. Capi- 
tal, Buenos Aires. 

Population. There are 14 provinces, 10 ter- 
ritories and one federal district with a total 
area estimated variously, the commonly ac- 
cepted one being 1,153,119 square miles. The 
population according to the census of 1914 was 
7,885,237 as compared with 4,405,000 in 1895, 
and the density per square mile was 6.83. The 
total population on Jan. 1, 1918, was given at 
8,284,266. It was distributed among the prov- 
inces and other divisions as follows: 


Buenos Aires 1,615,223 

Provincew 

Buenos Aires (La Plata) 2,190,876 

Santa P6 947,804 

C6rdoba 766,875 

Bntre Rios (Parana) 444,991 

Oorrientes 867,026 

San Tjuis 124,387 

Santiago del Estero 285,681 

Tucura&n 354,545 

Mendoza 298,225 

San Juan 127,775 

La Rioja 83,146 

Oatamarca 106,500 

Salta 147,637 

Jujuy 77,990 

Territories 

Misiones (Posadas) 67,544 

Formosa 20,899 

Chaco (Resistencia) 48,699 

Pampa Central (General Acha) 111,887 

Neuqu^n (Chos Malal) 80,474 

Rio Negro (Viedma) 44,968 

Chubut (Rawson) 25,888 

Santa Cruz (Gallegos) 10,882 

Tierra del Fuego (Ushuala) 2,627 

Los Andes (San Antonio de Los Cobres) .... 2,672 


Total 8,284,266 


On Jan. 1, 1919 the population was estimated 
at 8,411,000. The capital and largest city is 
Buenos Aires whose population on June 1, 1914, 
was 1,575,814; and on Sept. 1, 1918, was esti- 
mated at 1,637,155. The second city is Rosario 
with a population estimated in 1918 of 235,000. 
Other large cities with recent estimates of pop- 
ulation are: Cordoba, 135,000; La Plata, 
119,000; Avellaneda, 105,000; Tucuman, 100,- 
000; Santa F6, 60,000; Mendoza, 62,000; Bahia 
Blanca, 75,000; Parana, 36,000; Salta, 33,600. 
From 1857 to 1917 the number of immigrants 
by sea was over 4,762,067 of whom 2,296,834 
were Italians, 1,627,115 Spaniards, 226,481 
French, 136,646 Russians, 121,613 Turks and 
Syrians, 81,290 Austrians, 62,496 Germans, 67,- 
243 Britains, and 33,499 Swiss. In the year 


1917 the immigrants numbered 51,665 and the 
emigrants 83,996. From 1914 down to the end 
of 1918 there was each year a considerable ex- 
cess of emigration over immigration, the total 
immigration during that period was 272,668 
and the total emigration, 482,431, or a loss of 
209,753. 

Education. Public elementary education is 
free, and subsidized by provincial and general 
governments. It is secular and nominally com- 
pulsory between the ages of six and 14. In 
1917 the primary schools numbered 8453 public, 
with 1,041,131 pupils and 31,238 teachers; pri- 
mary private, 1002 with 77,080 pupils and 3483 
teachers. Secondary education is controlled by 
the general government which maintains 37 na- 
tional colleges with between 11,000 and 12,000 
pupils and 1246 teachers; there are also 33 
private institiitfons of the same grade with 
about 3000 students and 398 teachers. Besides 
these there are 78 normal schools (13,431 pu- 
pils) ; 41 schools for special instruction (11,- 
559 pupils) ; and five universities of which three 
are national, namely, those at Buenos Aires 
(10,230 students); La Plata (2910 students); 
and Cordoba (840 students); and two provin- 
cial, namely, Santa F6 and Tucuman. The above 
figures are for 1917. There are national ob- 
servatories at Cordoba and La Plata, and mu- 
seums at Buenos Aires and La Plata. The bud- 
get for education in 1918 was 29,199,608 paper 
dollars for primary education, 5,468,744 for 
secondary; 5,039,756 for technical and commer- 
cial education; 9,689,660 for normal schools; 6,- 
811,780 for university education; total, includ- 
ing miscellaneous items, 57,626,228. Educa- 
tional statistics for the year 1918 were as fol- 
lows: Secondary, normal and special schools in- 
cluded 36 national colleges, 1 lyceum for girls, 
77 normal schools, 7 commercial schools, 4 in- 
dustrial schools, 3 schools of arts and crafts, 1 
grammar school, 1 teachers’ institute, 1 school 
of modern languages, etc., giving a total of 152 
with an enrollment of 67,631 and with 5169 
teachers. There are also 51 private schools with 
a registration of 5110. 

Production. The chief sources of wealth are 
agriculture and stock-raising. The area for 
agricultural and pastoral use has been placed 
at 253,195,000 acres and it has been estimated 
that about 10,000,000 acres of the cultivable por- 
tion require irrigation. The following table 
shows the acreage of the leading crops and the 
production in tons for 1917-18, and 1918-19; 


Acreage Produce (Tons) 

1917-18 1918-19 1917-18 1918-19 


Wheat .. 17,864,412 17,175,000 5,978,000 5,015,000 

Oats 3,200,002 3,015,000 1,100,000 640,000 

Flax 233,606 8,456,625 568,000 705,000 

Maize 4,885,000 


A message of the president to congress asking 
that a stock census be taken* showed that the 
liveMock on hand in the Argentine Republic was 
less than in 1914, owing to increased exports 
of meat-producing animals, which in 1918 rose 
to 2,977,000 head of cattle and 2,145,000 head 
of sheep. 

Commerce. The following account of foreign 
commerce during the year 1918 is given by the 
Bulletin of the Pan American Union on the basis 
of official figures: Cash value of foreign com- 
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merce, 1,307,392,000 pesos gold, distributed as 
follows: Imports, 480,806,000, and exports, 
826,496,000; balance in favor of Argentina, 345,- 

600.000 * pesos gold. The figures vary widely 
from those of previous years. The exports of 
1918 exceeded those of any former year, both 
in bulk and value, surpassing the highest value 
previously recorded by 244,000,000 pesos gold, 
since, in 1916 the value of the total export was 

682.179.000 pesos gold. However, the quantity 
of articles imported in 1918 was less than any 
year of the past 15, representing a sum equal 
or slightly greater, in proportion to the popula- 
tion, than that recorded 16 or 20 years before 
and something over one-third that of the year of 
greatest importations. Indeed, the commercial 
balance in favor of the Republic was the high- 
est yet attained, exceeding any previous record 
by 68,900,000, as in 1915, hitherto the highest, 
the balance totaled only 276,600,000 pesos gold. 

The value, in gold pesos, of the import and 
export trade of Argentina with each country 
during 1918 (the Argentine gold peso is valued 
at $0.9648) was as follows: 



Imports 

Exports 

Countries 

from 

to 


{Pesos) 

(Pesos) 

United Kingdom 

. . . 125,000,000 

306,800.000 

United States 

. . . 169,500,000 

165,100,000 

Prance 

. . . 26,000,000 

113.000.000 

Brazil 

. . 49.400,000 

33,300,000 

Spain 

. . . 41,800,000 

23,800,000 

Italy 

. . . 20.000,000 

40,200,000 

Uruguay 

4,500,000 

15,000,000 

Japan 

. . . 15,200,000 

2,800.000 

Chile 

8,300,000 

8,600,000 

Paraguay 

7,300,000 

5,200.000 

Sweden 

8,300,000 

4,400,000 

South Africa 

1,900,000 

4,900,000 

Mexico 

5,350,000 

60,000 

Norway 

900,000 

4,200,000 

Peru 

4,000,000 

300,000 

Cuba 

3,200,000 

800.000 

Switzerland 

3,200,000 

20,000 

Other countries and 

“or- 


ders” 

11,750,000 

74,430,000 

Total 

500,600,000 

801,400,000 


There was a large increase in the exports to 
the United Kingdom during last year, compared 
with 1917, due largely to shipments of wheat un- 
der the wheat convention, etc The export of 
grain products in tons for 1917 was as follows: 


Wheat, 936,828; flour, 112,466; linseed, 141,308; 
corn, 893,932; oats, 271,713. In 1918 they were 
as follows: Wheat, 2,943,313 tons; flour, 97,- 
241 tons; linseed, 391,708 tons; corn, 622,427 
tons; oats, 617,038 tons. During the last 20 
years the agricultural and stock production of 
the republic has greatly increased. In the five 
years from 1899 to 1003 the exports of agricul- 
tural and stock products amounted to 878,000,- 
000 Argentine gold pesos, as compared 
with 1,493,000,000 gold pesos in 1904- 
1908, 2,074,000,000 gold pesos in 1909-1913, and 
2,766,000,000 gold pesos in 1914-1918. The ex- 
ports during the first five years referred to ag- 
gregated 387,000,000 gold pesos of agricultural 
products and 491,000,000 gold pesos of stock 
products. These exports during the second five- 
3 ear period were 884,000,000 gold pesos of agri- 
cultural products an'd 609,000,000 gold pesos of 
stock products; during the third period they 
were 1,147,000,000 gold pesos of agricultural 
products and 927,000,000 gold pesos of stock 
products: and during the fourth five-year period 
they rose to 1,160,000,000 gold pesos of agri- 
cultural products and 1,606,000,000 gold pesos of 
stock products. Argentina is one of the largest 
exporting countries of meat products in the 
world. In 1917 the exports in tons were as 
follows: PVozen meats, 410,456; chilled meats, 

,38.996; preserved meats, 142,153; other moats, 
7613: total, 660,216. The total for the first six 
months of 1918 was 339,463. In recent years 
there has been a great increase in the exporta- 
tion of cheese products. From being an im- 
porting country in cheese Argentina in 1917 
exported 2,728,393 kilos and imported only 312,- 
690 kilos; and during the first three months of 
1918 the change was even more marked, namely, 
exports of cheese, 1,633,362 and imports, 8007 
The butter exports rose from 3,784,390 in 1913, 
to 9,830,154 in 1917, and in 1918 from the ports 
of Buenos Aires and La Plata alone, 12,169,823. 

Finance. The unit of currency is the peso 
or dollar (gold) with a value of five francs or 
96.475 cts., but the money in circulation is 
chiefly paper pesos wlii(‘h have a value fixctl 
bv the conversion law of 1899 at 44 per cent 
of the gold peso or 42.449 cts. in American 
money. The totals of the budget for 1918 are 
as follows: 


Revenue 


Dollars Paper 


Ordinary: — 

Import duties 

Alcohol 

Tobacco 

lacenseg 

Stamped paper 

Posts ana Telegraphs 

Service of debt from various provinces. . 

Perfumery and patent medicines 

Land tax 

Port dues 

Export tax 

Alcoholic beverages 

Tax on horse races 

Sanitary works 

Beer tax 

Tax on matches 

Tax on insurance 

Tax on wine 

Sale of fl.scal land 

Miscellaneous 


150,050,000 

8,000,000 

30,700,600 

4.800.000 
20,000,000 

16.500.000 
3,752,564 
2,908.875 

6.500.000 

14.800.000 

66.700.000 
8,000,000 
2 , 000,000 
5.997.893 

8.600.000 

8.400.000 
1,000,000 

1.500.000 
1, .500,000 

10,712.123 


Total ordinary - . • 362,416,455 

Special revenue for subsidies, charities, 

etc., derived from the national lottery 10,799,986 
Perfumes tax fund 196,126 


Grand total 873,412,806 


Expenditure Dollars Paper 

Ordinary: — ^ ___ 

Congress 

Ministry of Interior ' ‘ 

Ministry of Foreign Affairs and Worship 4,258,7.)9 

Ministry of Treasury J 9,5 49, 26-^ 

Ministry of Public Debt ^ 

Ministry of Justice and Education 70,531,174 

Ministry of Army 

Ministry of Navy 

Ministry of Agriculture 

Ministry of Public Works 

Public works 19,895,000 


Total ordinary 
Subsidies 


379.896,079 

11,093,401 


Grand total 


890,989,480 
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The revised figures for the expense budget of 
1918 were as follows: Total, 391,036,571 pesos, 
currency, made up as follows: Congress, 4,- 
598,166; department of interior, 46,764,812; for- 
eign relations, 4,304,850; treasury, 19,649,262; 
public debt, 126,445,894; justice, 12,904,946; pub- 
lic instruction, 57,626,228; war, 29,119,338; 
navy, 22,779,676; agriculture, 9,206,520; pub- 
lic works, 10,426,015; pensions, 16,821,473; pub- 
lic instruction, 19,395,000; subsidies, 11,093,401. 
'I he gold store of Argentina during the war was 
increased about 60 per cent. According to the 
estimates of the conversion office the amount in 
1!)13 was 294,934,755 pesos, whereas in 1918 it 
was 436, '000, 000 pesos. 

C'oMM UN j CATIONS. In 1917 the vessels en- 
tered at all Argentine ports numbered 44,345 
with a tonnage of 16,428,586 and those cleared 
44,088 with a tonnage of 16,446,837. The rail- 
ways open to traffic on Jan. 1, 1918 had a mile- 
age of 21,858 of which 3798 (18 per cent) be- 
longed to the state. The post offices at the 
beginning of 1918 numbered 3461 and the tele- 
graph lines in 1915 had a mileage of 43,153 
of which the national telegraph lines had 23,- 
978. 

Army and Navy. Service is compulsory in 
tlic national militia for all citizens from their 
twentieth to their forty-fifth year, who must 
])ass thc‘ first 10 years in the active army or 
first line, then 10 years in the National Guard 
and finally five years in the Territorial Guard. 
The country is dividid into five military dis- 
tricts, each of which supplies a division of the 
first line and also a reserved division. The ac- 
tive strength of each division was placed at 
20,000 men The reserve numbered about 250,- 
000. The navy included the 2 large dreadnoughts 
Moreno and Rimdana of 27,940 tons each; 4 
armored cruisers, of 6840 tons each; 2 pre-dread- 
noughts of 2336 each ; and 2 jirotected cruisers, 
of 3500 and 4500 respectively ; besides that, sev- 
eral small gunboats and torpedo gunboats, 7 
desf rovers, 8 torpedo boats and various training- 
miscellaneous craft. The personnel varied from 
5000 to 6000 men. The army budget for 1918 
M'as £2,562,502 and the navy budget £2,004,611. 

Government. The form of government is that 
of a federal republic. Kxecutive power is vested 
in a president for six years by electors from 
the 14 provinces and he is ineligible for reflec- 
tion He is responsible with his ministry for 
the e\<‘<nitive acts. It is required that both 
nresident and vice-president shall be Argentines 
bv birth and Homan Catholics in religion. The 
(“a bind or ministry consists of eight members, 
namely: Secretaries of interior, foreign afTairs, 
war, marine, finance, justice and public instruc- 
tion, agriculture, and public works. Legiala- 
livc authority is vested in a Congress of two 
houses, the Senate and the House of Deputies, 
the former having 30 members, that is, two 
from each province and the federal districts, 
elected for nine vears, and the latter having 120 
members, elected by the people. According to 
the constitution, there should be one deputy for 
every 33,000 inhabitants. The term of the dep- 
uties is four years, but one-half of the House 
must retire every two years and one-third of 
the Senate is renewed every three years. The 
T>rcsident at. the beginning of 1919 was Sefior 
Hi noli to Irogoyen, who was inaugurated Oct. 12, 
1916, and the vice-president was Dr. Pelagic 
Luna. 


History. At the beginning of the year a 
strike at the port of Buenos Aires of a serious 
nature was declared (January 7th), and it was 
reported that during the week before the iron- 
work strikers had established a reign of terror, 
entrenching themselves and attacking the work- 
men and the police. The employers were organ- 
ized solidly against it and determined to crush 
it out. On the other hand the strikers were firm 
and the struggle threatened to be desperate. On 
January 11th it was announced that General 
Dellepiane had assumed a military dictatorship 
in the city. Throughout the day there were col- 
lisions between the strikers and the police, and 
it was reported that 72 persons were killed, 87 
seriously wounded, and 800 slightly wounded. 
The strike now 8i)read throughout the country. 
On January 12th it was reported that the gen- 
eral strike had ended, though there were still 
riotous movements in the streets. There was 
repeated talk of Bolshevist influence in these dis- 
orders, and on January 13th Pedro Wald, the 
so-called Piesident of the Federal Republic of 
Argentine Soviets, was arrested along with other 
ring leaders. The strike had spread to Monte- 
video, but precautionary measures were taken 
against it and serious trouble was averted. The 
Department of Labor reported that during the 
first half of the year 1919 there were 259 strikes 
involving 262,319 workmen. Early in the year 
it was reported that German propaganda was 
active in the country, and that it was directed 
toward establishing friendly relations between 
Argentina and Germany. The Germans ap- 
pearixi to fear the possibility that their property 
Mould be taxed in connection with the indemnity 
demands. There Mas no proof that the local 
concerns in Argentina had any connection with 
the head office in Germany, but it was suspected 
that measures had Ik^cii taken to disguise this 
connection. 

ARIZONA. Population. The population in 
1919 was 204,354, and on July 1, 1919, it was 
estimated to be 280,280. 

ArjRiciii.TURR. The following table is com- 
piled from a report of the Federal Department of 
Agriculture. 


Crop 

Year 

A creage 

Produc. Bu. 

Value 

Corn . . . 

. . . 1919 

39,000 

1,287,000 

$3,574,000 


1918 

34,000 

952,000 

1,999,000 

Oats . . . 

. . 1919 

13,000 

533,000 

533,000 


1918 

11,000 

440,000 

528,000 

Barley . . 

. . . 1919 

29,000 

1,102,000 

1,548,000 

1918 

80,000 

1,020,000 

1,326,000 

Wheat 

. . 1919 

48.000 

88.000 

1,204,000 

988,000 

2,709,000 


1918 

2,371,000 

Hay 

. 1919 

169,000 

a 676,000 

13,520.000 

1918 

150,000 

a 480,000 

11,520,000 

Colton . . 

. . 1919 

116,000 

b 7.5,000 

19,125,000 


1918 

95,000 

b 56,000 

13,345,000 

a Tons. 

h Bales. 





Transportation. In the year 1919 four com- 
panies constructed a total of 32.4 miles of new 
first track. 

Education. The school population in the 
Slate between 6 and 21 years, is 77,777; the 
enrollment in the public schools in 1919 was as 
follows: in the grammar schools, 63,470; in the 
high schools, 4503. The daily attendance for 
Ihc grammar schools was 38,139, Mobile that of 
the high schools was 3220, There were 309 
teachers in the high schools, 195 in the univer- 
sity' and normal schools, and 1702 teachers in 
the public schools. The ' average salary per 
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month of teachers was as follows: for the gram- 
mar schools, male, $136.13, female, $98,96: for 
high schools, male, $162.71, female, $123.10. 
The total expense for educational purposes was 
$2,973,339; of this $2,364,931 was for the lower 
schools, and $608,408 for the high schools. 

Financk. According to the report of the 
Treasurer for the year ending June 30, 1919, the 
total receipts were $7,089,715, and the disburse- 
ments amounted to $5,760,454. The balance at 
the beginning of the year was $1,832,676, and at 
the end of the year it was $1,329,260. The 
bonded State indebtedness on Dec. 22, 1919, was 
$869,972; the total bonded indebtedness of the 
State including the county and city indebtedness 
was on July 30, 1919, $2,996,275. 

Sta'IE OfftcKks. Governor, Thomas E. Camp- 
bell; Secretary of State, Mit Simms; Auditor, 
Jesse L. Boyce; Treasurer, Harry S. Ross; At- 
torney-General, Wiley E. Jones; Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, C. 0. Case; Legislative 
Reference Librarian, Con. P. Cronin. 

Judiciary. Supreme Court: D. L. Cunning- 
ham, Chief Justice; Henry D. Ross, and A. C. 
Baker, Associate Justices; Clerk, C. F. Leonard. 
See Child Labor; Mineral Production. 

ARIZONA, University of. A co educational 
State institution, at Tucson, Ariz. The enroll- 
ment for the summer session of 1919 was 78, 
while for the fall it was 968, of which 331 were 
women and 637 men. The faculty numbers 90. 
Productive funds of the University amount Id 
$ 10,500, while the income for the ye.ar was $700,- 

000. The library contains 32,000 volumes. Dur- 
ing the year a women’s dormitory and the Ste- 
ward Observatory were constructed One hun- 
dred and sixty students are being trained in the 
University under the provisions of the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education. The institm 
tion includes Colleges of Letters, Arts and Sci- 
ences, Mines and Engineering, and Agriculture. 
The University was founded in 1885. President, 
Rufus Bernhard von Kleinsmid, M S., Ph.D 

ARKANSAS. Population. The population 
of the State in 1910 was 1,574,449, and on July 

1, 1919, it was estimated to be 1,819,587, a gain 
of 26,000 during the year. 

Agriculture. 3 he following table is pre- 
pared from an estimate of the Federal Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 


Crop 

Corn 

Oats 

Wheat 

Bice 

Hay 

Cotton 

Potatoes .... 
Sweet potatoes 


Year 

1919 

1918 

1919 

1918 

1919 

1918 

1919 

1918 

1919 

1918 

1919 

1918 

1919 

1918 

1919 
1918 


Acreage 

2.707.000 

2.700.000 

420.000 

890.000 

340.000 

254.000 

158.000 

170.000 

550.000 

467.000 

2.663.000 

2.991.000 

41.000 

48.000 

46.000 

38.000 


Produc. Bu. 

48.726.000 

35.100.000 

9.240.000 

9.945.000 

8.230.000 

8.048.000 

6.162.000 

6.443.000 
a 770,000 
a 607,000 
b 830,000 
b 987,000 

8.821.000 

2.400.000 

4.600.000 

8.420.000 


Value 

$79,911,000 

63.180.000 

8.131.000 

8.752.000 

6.525.000 

6.309.000 

14.789.000 

11.597.000 

15.785.000 

11.836.000 

151.060.000 

137.240.000 

6.808.000 

4.416.000 

5.290.000 

4.720.000 


a Tons. 5 Bales. 

Transportation. In 1919 there was con- 
structed only 2 miles of first track. 

Politics and Government. In October five 
white men, including one United States soldier, 
and a much larger number of negroes, were 
killed in a series of tragic incidents in Phillips 


County. ITie trouble started when two white 
officers, who were on their way to Elaine in a 
motor car to arrest a white man wanted on a 
“bootlegging” charge, were fired upon at a 
negro church at Hoop Spur, one of the officers 
being killed and the other wounded. The church 
is said to have been full of armed negroes, mem- 
bers of a local organization called the “Farmers’ 
Progressive and Household Union of America,” 
which is said to have been formed for the pur- 
pose of enforcing demands that were to be made 
on the planters by their negro tenants or “share 
croppers.” The Hoop Spur incident was followed 
by a collision between armed whites and negroes. 
Order was restored on the arrival of Governor 
Brough and 500 United States troops from Camp 
Pike, under command of Colonel Jenks. Con- 
siderable quantities of arms and ammunition 
were found in the hands of negroes. Eighty-six 
negroes were convicted in the Circuit Court at 
Helena of various offenses. The cases of 12 who 
were sentenceil to death liave- been appealed to 
the Supreme Court, Governor Brough having 
granted stays of execution. In January, 1920, 
Robert L. Hill, the negro who was alleged to be 
the liead of the “Farmers’ Progressive and House- 
hold Union of America,” was arrested at Topeka, 
Kan. He has been indicted in Phillips County 
on charges of having been accessory before the 
fact to the crimes of murder and night riding. 

Legislation. The year 1919 was unique 
in the State’s legislative history because there 
were three sessions of the Legislature and a 
fourth session was called before the year was 
out. The largest amount of legislation enacted 
at the regular session, January 13th to March 
13th, consisted of acts to create districts to build 
highways. The regular session ratified the pro- 
hibition amendment. The Legislature met in 
extra session July 28th-30th and by almost 
unanimous vote ratified the federal suffrage 
amendment. A second extra session, which met 
September 22d and adjourned October 1st, 
enacted a large amount of highway legislation 
curative of legislation that had been enacted at 
the regular session. Nearly all this legislation 
was on December 2d invalidated by the Supreme 
Court on the ground that the provision of the 
constitution requiring publication of intention to 
apply for special acts had not been complied 
with. Governor Brough then called a third 
extra session to meet Jan. 26, 1920. 

Prior to the meeting of the 1919 Ijcgislaturo, 
approximately 1405 miles of highway had been 
authorized under the general law and under 
special acts, the cost to be covered by bond 
is.siies totaling approximately $14,000,000. The 
legislation enacted in 1919 authorized approxi- 
mately 7195 miles of higlmavs, the cost to be 
covered by bond issues totaling approximately 
$86,340,000. Acts involving part of this road 
building programme remain to be validated by 
the special session that has been called for 
January, 1920. Road bonds are. issued, not by 
the State, but by road districts, most of which 
arc created by special acts of the Legislature. 
The State contributes to road building out of 
its revenue derived from the motor vehicle license 
tax, which during the year of 1919 amounted to 
$475,000 and is rapidly increasing each year, 
and this fund is supplemented by federal aid, as 
in other States. See Cotton; Minimum Wage. 

ARKANSAS^ University of. A co-educa- 
tional, land-grant State institution, at Fayette- 
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ville, Ark. There are colleges of arts and sci- 
ences, education, medicine {at Little Rock), 
engineering, and agriculture (experiment sta- 
tion). The enrollment for the summer of 1919 
was 500 and in the fall, 720; the faculty num- 
bers 90. The institution was founded in 1871. 
President, John Clinton Farrell. 

ARMENIA. Before the war according to sta- 
tistics issued under the authority of the Ar- 
menian patriarch the Armenians were in a 
minority in live Ottoman vilayets, namely, Erze- 
roum, Tiflis, Kharput, Diarbekr, and Sivas, but 
were in a slight majority in the vilayet of Van 
where they numbered 185,000 out of the 350,000 
inhabitants. In all six vilayets they formed 
only an average of 38.9 per cent of the popula- 
tion. In Cilicia they numbered 407,000 and in 
the central part of Trebizond they were placed 
at about 20,000, and in the eastern part 5000. 
The massacres and deportations during the war 
had greatly reduced their numbers, but exact 
figures were not available. According to the 
secret report of the president of a German Mis- 
sion to Armenia during the war, published in 
1019, the deportation of the Armenians had been 
organized systematically, region by region, from 
March to October, 1915. Nominally the popula- 
tion was to be removed to Mesopotamia, but, as 
a matter of fact, this was simply a pretext for 
destroying it. 3 his book by a German authority 
devoted some 150 i>ag(*s to an account of the 
atrocities and in many respects confirmed the 
Bryce report. According to the conclusions of 
the lattei, the Armenian population before the 
atrocities of 1915 was between 1,000,000 and 

2.000. 000. Of these it was estimated that from 

1.000. 000 to 1,200,000 had been deported and 
that about half of these had perished. Figures 
juiblished early in 1919 indicated that those who 
had escaped deportation numbered about 600,000; 
that those who had been deported but had sur- 
viv(‘d, numbered 600,000; and that the rest had 
been massacred or had died of disease or hard- 
ships The German authority above-mentioned 
quoted Turkish figures showing the number of 
Armenians killed at 300,000. The total num- 
ber of kilUd was estimated at greatly above that 
and corresponded to the figures of the Bryce re- 
port. The American committee for Armenian 
lelief reported in 1916 that the number of deaths 
was between 600,000 and 850,000. The Ar- 
menian delegation at Paris in March, 1919, de- 
clared that before the war the Armenians of 
Turkey numbered a little more than 2,000,000, 
and that during the war over a million Ar- 
menians had perished. Summing up the results 
of these various estimates, it would seem prob- 
able that the present number of survivors did 
not exceed the 1,200,000 mentioned in the Bryce 
report. The Armenian delegation estimated the 
number of Armenians in the former territory of 
Russia to the south of the Caucasus at about 

1.800.000, of whom 1,300,000 were found in Rus- 
sia proper; also that the Armenians scattered in 
different parts of the world numbered about 

823.000. Ihus the estimate of the total number 
in the world comes to about 4,000,000, of which 
leas than 3,000,000 are grouped in the Armenian 
regions of Asiatic Turkey and Russia. See War 
OB' THE Nations. 

ABTILLEBT. See Military Progress; Na- 
val Progress, etc. 

ASHBBOOK, Robert Thomas Flower. 
Eighth Viscount Ashbrook, died March 9th. He 


was born April 1, 1836. He was the inventor 
of an automatic hand loom, which has been ex- 
tensively employed. 

ASIA. See China; Japan; Exploration; 
and other subdivisions. 

ASIA MINOB. See Anatolia; and Turkey. 

ASPHALT. The quantity of asphalt and al- 
lied substances produced in the United States 
in 1918 was 1,237,853 short tons, valued at $18,- 
540,032. This was a decrease in output of 190,- 
473 short tons, or about 13 per cent. The value 
increased $2,627,604, or 16.5 per cent, compared 
with the production in 1917, which was 1,428,326 
short tons, valued at $15,912,428. 

The demand for imported native asphalt is 
still large, but the relative abundance and 
adaptability of petroleum asphalt has reduced 
considerably the production of native bitumens 
and bituminous rock from domestic quarries. 
Nevertheless, the increased price of domestic na- 
tive bitumens more than offset the decline in 
output. 

Crude native asphalt and allied substances im- 
portotl for consumption in the United States in 
1918 totaled 115,663 short tons, valued at $814,- 
752. There was a decrease in quantity of 72,- 
702 short tons, or about 39 per cent, and a de- 
cline in value of $305,105, or 27 per cent, com- 
pared with 1917. The resumption of normal con- 
ditions was expected to restore the importations 
of asphalt to pre-w'ar proportions. 

Petroleum asphalt (including road oil and 
flux) produced in 1918 from oil of domestic ori- 
gin totaled 527,575 short tons, valued at $7,435,- 
204, a decrease in output of 174,234 short tons, 
or about 25 per cent, and in value of $209,487, 
or only about 4 per cent, compared with 1917. 
The amount manufactured in this country from 
Mexican petroleum increased about 1 per cent in 
quantity and nearly 39 per cent in value. 

Extensive projects for improvement of urban 
highways were taken as indicating a successful 
outlook for the domestic asphalt industry. 

ASTOB, William Waldorf. American mul- 
ti-millionaire, great-grandson of John Jacob 
Astor, died in London, October 18th. lie was a 
British subject at the time of his death, and had 
been in 1916 created a baron and raised to the 
peerage under the title Viscount of Hever Castle. 
He was born in New York City, March 31, 1848, 
and studied law for the purpose of qualifying 
himself to manage the Astor estate. For a short 
time he was interested in politics and was elected 
to the New York Assembly in 1877, and to the 
New York Senate in 1870, ‘and ran for Governor 
against Roswell P. Flower, but was defeated, 
(1881). He was afterwards appointed minister 
to Rome. While holding this office (1882-85) 
he pursued the studies of art and literature 
which had always attracted him. In 1886 he 
published the novel Valentino and in 1889 
Sforza. The fortune left by his father has been 
estimated at $200,000,000, largely invested in 
real estate. The Astor holdings in New York 
covered a very wide area and dated back to the 
time when the original Astor purchased real es- 
tate on what was then the King’s Highway, aft- 
erwards Broadway. Mr. Astor built three great 
hotels in the city, namely, the Netherland, the 
Waldorf, and the Astor. In 1890 he went to 
England, settled there, and in 1899 became a 
British subject. From that time on his inter- 
ests were exclusively British and he was a mem- 
ber of the most conservative element. His ex- 
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patriation> as it was called in the press, gave 
rise to wide discussion and speculation as to its 
cause. Much was said about his desire to escape 
publicity and the discussion of his private alTaira 
in the American press. According to other ac* 
counts he left Aineri(ia as the result of some 
family quarrel. The fact that he became a 
British subject occasioned an amount of com- 
ment in the American press far out of propor- 
tion to its significance, and this was generally 
marked by a spirit either of astonishment or 
contempt at the course he had taken. He was 
not a member of the Anglo-American circle in 
England, but only of the more exclusive con- 
servative English society. For some years he 
exerted a certain influence as proprietor of the 
Pall Mall (Joisettey which he turned into a 
Liberal from a Conservative organ, with the re- 
sult that its entire staff resigned and founded the 
Westmimter (layette. He was also proprietor 
of the Pall Mall Magazine, more or less literary 
in its purpose and not aiming at commercial 
success. To this he contributed largely him- 
self. Various rumors were afloat during the 
war as to the duties on his estate. These duties 
were 20 per cent in England on fortunes over 
$1,000,000. In some quarters it was said that 
his income tax during the war on both his 
American and English revenues exceeded the 
amount of the income itself. His elevation to 
the peerage in 1916 was supposed to be in recog- 
nition of his generous contributions to the war 
fund. In England he built a magnificent office 
for the management of his estates next to the 
Law Temple in London and he bought the mag- 
nificent Cliveden estate at Taplow, Bucks, which 
he gave to his son Waldorf Astor. He married 
in 1878 Mary Dahl Paul, daughter of James W. 
Paul of Philadelphia. His eldest son Maj. Wal- 
dorf Astor who succeeded to the viscountcy was 
a Conservative in politics and a member of Par- 
liament. The younger son, John Jacob Astor, 
was a captain in the Life Guards. Mr. Astor ’s 
property in New York City was estimated at a 
value of about $60,000,000. Two months before 
his death deeds of trust were filed turning over 
to a trusteeship all his property to be held for 
his sons, and it was understood that this step was 
taken to escape the inheritance tax of 5 per 
cent on bequests of over $1,000,000. The ex- 
tent of his New York property appears from a 
list based on the 1911 assessments, according to 
which it extended all over the city from points 
in the southern extremity to upper Broadway, 
and ranging far toward the east and west sides. 
Its total assessed value at that time was $50,- 
290,000. In 1915 he deeded to his younger son 
the most valuable of the down-town holdings. 
The step taken for the trusteeship in 1919 
marked the final stage in the policy, apparently 
pursued constantly after 1911, of quietly dis- 
posing of the property during his lifetime. 

His eldest son, who succeeded to the title, 
took immediate steps to relinquish it in order to 
retain his seat in the House of Commons, but in 
this he was unsuccessful. On his becoming a 
peer, his seat in the lower House was vacant, 
and his wife, formerly Miss Nancy Langhorne 
of Virginia, immediately stood for Plymouth on 
the Unionist ticket as his successor in a spirited 
election contest, which was widely noticed in the 
British and American press. She won by a 
considerable plurality over her Labor and Liberal 
opponents (November 15th). She was the sec- 


ond women to be elected to Parliament, the first 
being Countess Markievicz who was elected on 
the Sinn Fein ticket, but did not take her seat. 
Lady Astor’s audacities and ready sallies in the 
course of the eamj)aign were much (j noted in the 
press. 

ASTBONOMY. A new international organi- 
zation of astronomers was eiTected in July, 1919, 
in connection with the meeting, at Brussels, of 
the International Research Council. The new 
body is known as the International Astronomi- 
cal Union, and will comprise representatives from 
corresponding national astronomical unions in 
the several countries. Meetings of the central 
body will ordinarily lie held every three years. 
The next conference is to meet in Rome in 1922. 
M. Baillaud, director of the observatory of 
Paris, was elec'ted president of the Union and 
Prof. A. Fowler, of the Imperial College of Sci- 
ence, South Kensington, secretary. Upwards of 
30 committees have beam apiiointcd to supervise 
international undertakings in special branches 
of astronomy. The international exchange of 
astronomical telegrams is to be conducted here- 
after through the Royal Observatory of Belgium, 
at Uccle, instead of through Kiel. Harvard 
College Observatory remains the centralizing 
agency for such telegrams in America. An in- 
ternational abstracting journal of astronomy has 
been started at the Paris Observatory, replacing 
the Bulletin Astronomique of that institution. 
It is called the Revue Gi^^n^rale dcs Travaux 
Astronomiques, and will appear monthly. 

Stkucture of the Universe. Fresh light has 
been thrown upon the structure and extent of the 
stellar universe, especially through the remark- 
able researches of the Mount Wilson Observatory 
(which institution, it may be noted, has now 
dropped the designation “Solar” from its title, 
thus signalizing the enlarged programme of its 
activities). The current annual report of this 
observatory says: “The continuation of a com- 
prehensive investigation of globular star-clusters 
has resulted in an important addition, compris- 
ing novel and radical features, to existing theo- 
ries of cosmogony. The absolute distances of 
all known globular clusters have been derived, 
directly or indirectly, from a remarkable rela- 
tion which gives the absolute magnitude of a 
typical Cepheid variable star when its period of 
light variation is known. The clusters are thus 
found to range in distance from 6500 to nearly 
70,000 parsecs, and to be secondary organiza- 
tions in comparison with the Galaxy, which ap- 
pears vastly greater in extent than hitherto 
supposed. Less complete evidence also supports 
the view that the spiral nebulse, instead of being 
‘island universes,’ are part and parcel of a 
single, all-embracing sidereal system. The aver- 
age brightness of the faint temporary stars dis- 
covered in spiral nebulae, of which 14 have now 
been found, may serve as a valuable means of 
measuring the distances and dimensions of these 
objects. The general investigation also indi- 
cates that a large, open, flattened star-cluster 
exists in the neighborhood of the sun, with its 
centre some 50 parsecs to the north of the cen- 
tral plane of the Galaxy. This immediately sug- 
gests the hypothesis that the phenomenon of star 
streaming results in part from the apparent mo- 
tion of this cluster through a general field of 
stars widely scattered through space.” 

Dr. and Mrs. Harlow Shapley, of the Mount 
Wilson staff, who have made a special study of 
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the globular clusters, have recently brought to 
light the interesting fact that these objects are 
not generally spherical, but oblately spheroidal. 
The same investigators have also recently made 
several additions to the list of known globular 
clusters, bringing the total number up to 86. 
Their survey of these clusters leads to the prob- 
able result that every faint, little condensed 
cluster in galactic latitude higher than 15° or 
20° is really globular, while the similar faint 
clusters along the galactic equator are, without 
exception, open groups, with no condensed back- 
ground of faint stars appearing on photographic 
plates of long exposure. Thus the evidence 
grows continually stronger that open and globu- 
lar clusters occupy regions of space that are 
mutually exclusive. 

At the beginning of the year Prof. E. E. Bar- 
nard, writing in the Astrophyaical Journal, re- 
turned to the subject of the curious dark mark- 
ings in the sky concerning which he has pub- 
lished earlier papers, and gave a catalogue of 
182 of these markings. He believes that some 
dark places seen in celestial photographs are 
actual vacancies, but that others are unquestion- 
ably due to intervening opaque masses. Whether 
these masses are gaseous or non-gaseous remains 
problematical. Some of the dark nebulee (if we 
may thus describe them) in the Milky Way are 
not necessarily devoid of light, for they may 
appear black merely by contrast with their 
bright background. There are numerous exam- 
ples, however, which are not in the Milky Way, 
and which are perhaps totally devoid of light. 
It would seem that such bodies would be lost in 
the blackness of space, but they actually appear 
as black objects against space itself. This fact 
leads Professor Barnard to believe that inter- 
stellar space is pervaded with a feeble illumina- 
tion. Two regions of the sky visible in the 
northern hemisphere are specially rich in these 
dark markings: viz., the region immediately 
north of Theta Ophiuchi, and the region of the 
great star-cloud in Scutum, near the cluster 
M 11. 

The celestial illumination above mentioned 
must not be confused with another phenomenon 
to which Professor Barnard has recently called 
attention {Proc. Amer. Phil. 8oc., no. 3, 1919); 
viz, self-luminous night haze, which varies 
greatly in appearance from time to time and is 
apparently a phenomenon of the earth’s atmos- 
phere. 

Other Sidereal Problems. Gyllenberg, of the 
University of Lund, Sweden, has published a 
notable discussion of the variable stars of long 
period, of which Mira Ceti is the most familiar 
example. An abstract of this publication is 
given by Professor Russell in the Scientifio 
American, March 29, 1919. About 750 of these 
stars are now known, and their average period of 
variation is about 300 days, while their fluctua- 
tions in brightness generally amount to three 
magnitudes or more. A few are more than a 
thousand times brighter at maximum than at 
minimum. The general conclusion reached by 
Mr. Gyllenberg is that these stars must be 
classed among the “giants,*’ since at maximum 
they average about 150 times the brightness of 
the sun. At minimum they probably sink to the 
sun’s brightness, or, in a few cases, below it; 
but they are certainly not stars which are at 
the point of extinction, and flaring up at inter- 
vals “like a candle flickering in its socket.” 


J. H. Jeans, of Cambridge, continues his bril- 
liant mathematical contributions to the subject 
of cosmogony, one result of which has been to 
rehabilitate to a large extent the Nebular Hy- 
pothesis of Laplace. He states in a recent paper 
that “Laplace’s fundamental ideas, when de- 
veloped mathematically to their logical conclu- 
sions, show a striking capacity for interpreting 
many if not most of the formations observed in* 
the sky. The only formation which Laplace’s 
hypothesis now seems deflnitely unable to ex- 
plain is, paradoxically enough, just that particu- 
lar one which it was specially created to ex- 
plain, namely the solar system.” 

The new spectroscopic method of determining 
stellar pai allaxes, developed by Adams at Mount 
Wilson Observatory, has now been applied to 
between 1500 and 1600 stars, including nearly 
all stars with trigonometric parallaxes and an 
extensive list of those with very large and very 
small proper motions. Hardly a single serious 
contradiction has been found between the spec- 
troscopic and the trigonometric results. {Proc. 
Nat. Acad. Sci., July, 1919.) 

Professor Lindemann, in the Monthly Notices, 
R. A. S., March, 1919, deals at length with the 
application of the photo-electric cell to celestial 
photometry. The process is not new, having 
been extensively used in Germany since it was 
proposed, a decade ago, by Elster and Geitel, and 
also to some extent in the United States, but 
Professor Lindemann’s paper furnishes a detailed 
account of the apparatus and points out a wide 
range of problems that may be investigated by 
this simple and sensitive method. 

The Solar Eclipse of May 29 and the Rela- 
tivity Theory. By far the most interesting 
topic of discussion in astronomical circles during 
the year, and one which attracted worldrwide pop- 
ular attention, related to the observations made 
during the total solar eclipse of May 29, 1919, for 
the purpose of testing the Relativity Hypothesis 
of Albert Einstein. This eclipse, the path of 
which crossed South America, the South Atlantic 
Ocean and Africa, was successfully observed by 
several expeditions, and furnished data of im- 
portance in regard to the effects of eclipses on 
radiotelegraphic signals and on terrestrial mag- 
netism, b^ut the most momentous results were 
those obtained by two British expeditions, which 
concentrated their efforts upon the task of secur- 
ing series of photographs of the stars in the 
•immediate vicinity of the sun in order to deter- 
mine whether their light was deflected in the 
manner called for by the hypothesis above men- 
tioned. One party, under Professor Eddington, 
was stationed at Principe, West Africa, and the 
other, under Dr. Crornmelin, at Sobral, Brazil. 
At both places good photographs were obtained. 
The conditions for this test were especially favor- 
able, as the sun was in a region of the sky that 
is rich in bright stars, and the duration of 
totality was longer than usual. The measure- 
ments of the plates, which were communicated 
at a joint meeting of the Royal Society and the 
Royal Astronomical Society on November 6th, 
showed beyond question that those stars whose, 
images fell near the eclipsed sun were apparently 
shifted away from the sun’s centre (as com- 
pared with stars farther from the sun, serving as 
standards of reference), and the amount of the 
shift in each case agreed closely with that pre- 
dicted by the Einstein hypothesis. 

The Hypothesis—or, as it now deserves to be 
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called, the Theory — of Relativity pertains to the 
domain of mathematical physics and has been 
prominent in advanced physical literature for 
more than a decade. It involves a fundamental 
departure, in principle, from the Newtonian the- 
ory of gravitation, but, as Einstein himself has 
stated, in practical application the two agree 
so closely that it has been difficult to find cases 
in which the actual differences could be sub- 
jected to observation. These cases fall within 
the field of astronomy, and are as follows: 

1. The distortion of the oval orbits of planets 
around the sun. (Confirmed in the case of Mer- 
cury. The theory explains a hitherto unac- 
countable displacement in the perihelion of this 
planet. ) 

2. The deviation of light-rays in a gravita- 
tional field. ( Presumably confirmed by the 
eclipse photographs just mentioned.) 

3. The shifting of spectral lines toward the 
red end of the spectrum in the case of light com- 
ing to us from stars of appreciable mass. (Not 
yet confirmed, though the shift required by the 
theory is of such magnitude that it ought to be 
easily detected by the refined spectroscopic meth- 
ods now in common use at observatories. The 
fact that this shift has not been found is the 
chief outstanding obstacle to the complete ac- 
ceptance of the theory.) 

Sun and Planets. The last sun-spot maxi- 
mum occurred about August, 1917. Although 
the descending curve of spottedness has been gen- 
erally steep since that time, the year 1919 was 
one of considerable solar activity. Two remark- 
able prominences were photographed at Mount 
Wilson; one, on May 29th, rose to the enormous 
altitude of 760,000 kilometers (472,000 miles) 
above the sun’s surface; the other, on July 15th, 
attained an altitude of 720,000 kilometers (447,- 
000 miles). Curious irregularities in the move- 
ments of these prominences have been studied 
with the aid of photographs taken at intervals of 
a few minutes. {Popular Astronomy, Decem- 
ber, 1919.) 

C. G. Abbot {Proc. Nat. Acad. Sci., September, 
1919), in an account of the simultaneous obser- 
vations of solar radiation made during 1918 at 
Mount Wilson and at Calama, Chile, states that 
the results furnish strong evidence that the 
short-period variations noted in the radiation 
received at the earth are in the sun itself. The 
radiation observations at Calama arc now tele- 
graphed regularly to the Argentine meteorologi- 
cal service, for application in weather fore- 
casting. 

The 11th report of the Mars Section of the 
British Astronomical Association, dealing with 
the apparition of 1913-14, was published in 
April, 1919. The most interesting feature of this 
apparition was the exceptionally slow diminution 
of the north polar snow cap, and the coincidence 
of this fact with the great minimum of solar 
activity. The shrinkage of the snow cap lagged 
behind the normal much more than at any time 
since 1864, as if solar heat were lower in 1913 
than during any of the 10 previous apparitions 
of Mars in which the planet was observ^ partly 
or wholly in the same heliocentric longitudes. 

Jn 1915 the late Prof. Percival Lowell calcu- 
lated, from perturbations in the orbit of Uranus, 
that a trahs-Neptunian planet exists with an 
orbit about 12,000,000,000 miles in diameter. 
In consequence of further investigations, by 
W. H. Pickering, which also take account of 


pertui^ations of Neptune, it was predicted that 
the hypothetical planet would be in opposition 
at the end of December, 1919, and Harvard Col- 
lege Observatory invited astronomers to aid in 
a search for it. 

Comets. Five comets were discovered during 
the year, four of which proved to be periodic 
comets previously known : viz, Kopff’s, found by 
Gonnessiat in August; Brorsen’s, by Metcalf in 
August; Finlay’s, by Sasaki in October; and 
Schaumasse’s, by its original discoverer in Octo- 
ber. A new comet was discovered, independently, 
by Metcalf and Borelly in August. 

Calendar and Time. The perennial question 
of reforming the calendar .assumed unusual 
prominence early in 1919, owing to discussions 
of the subject in the French Academy of Sciences 
and the opportunity supposed to be afforded by 
the Peace Conference for both improving and 
unifying the calendars in use in different coun- 
tries. Proposals were put forth by Bigourdan, 
Deslandres, Flammarion, Ch. Nordmann, and 
others, but nothing definite seems to have been 
accomplished. 

The long-mooted proposal to change the be- 
ginning of the astronomical day from noon to 
midnight, thus bringing astronomical time into 
conformity with civil time, has been accepted 
by the British Admiralty, which annotinces that 
the change will be inaugurated in the British 
Nautical Almanac for 1925. It is supposed that 
the other countries which issue nautical alma- 
nacs will make the same change at the same time. 

Necrology. Prof. Edward C. Pickering, di- 
rector of Harvard College Observatory for 42 
years and president of the American Astronomi- 
cal Society for 13 years, died Feb. 3, 1919. 
Among the other eminent astronomers who died 
during the year were Prof. A. Ilicc6, director of 
the Observatory of Catania, and Prof. C. L. Doo- 
little, professor emeritus of astronomy at the 
University of Pennsylvania. 

ATHLETICS, Track and Field. The tri- 
umph of the United States in the Inter-Allied 
meet held in Pershing Stadium, France, during 
June and July was the feature of the year 1919 
in track and field athletics. The points scored 
by the Americans totalled 92. France finished 
second with 12, followed by New Zealand with 
0, Australia with 5, Canada with 4, and Greece 
with 1. The winners of some of the principal 
contests were: 

100-meter dash, Charles W. Paddock, U. S., 
10% seconds; 200-meter dash. Paddock, 22 sec- 
onds, unofficial; 400-meter run, Earl Eby, U. S., 
50 seconds; 800-meter run, Daniel L. Mason, 
New Zealand, 1 minute 55% seconds; 1500-meter 
run, Clyde Stout, U. S., 4 minutes 51% seconds; 
modified marathon, Jean Vermeulen, France, 55 
minutes 11 seconds; 110-meter high hurdles, 
Robert Simpson, U. S., 15% seconds; 200-metcr 
hurdles, Simpson, 24% seconds; running high 
jump, Clinton Larsen, U. 8., 6 feet 1 inch; run- 
ning broad jump, Sol Butler, U. S., 24 feet 9% 
inches; standing broad jump, William Taylor, 
U. S., 9.37 feet; hop, step, and jump, Herbert 
Prem, U. S., 48 feet; pole vault, F. W. Floyd, 
U. 8. pentathlon, Robert le Gendre, U. S. ; 
javelin throw, George Bronder, U. 8.; discus 
throw, Charles Higgins, U. 8.; shot put, Edgar 
Caughey, U. 8., 44.08 feet. 

Relay Races — 800-meter, U. S. first, Canada 
second, Australia third, 1 minute 30% seconds, 
(U. 8. team Charles Paddock, Marshall Hod- 
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dock, E. A. Torkelson, Edward A. Teschner) ; 
1600-meU^r, U. S. first, Australia second, France 
third, 3 minutes 20% seconds, (U. IS. team Earl 
Eby, Edward A. Teschner, J. Meehan, Edward 
Campbell) ; medley race, U. S. first, Australia 
second, France third, 7 minutes 43 seconds, (C. 
S. team Carl F. Haas, William G. Grey, F. F. 
Campbell, Edward A. leschner). 

Fencing — Individual foils, winner, Nadio Nadi, 
Italy; ^p6e, winner, Henri Laurant, France; 
saber team, winner, Italy; foils team, winner, 
France; 4i)^e team, winner, France. 

Shooting — rifle shooting, team, U. S. first, 
Canada second; rifle shooting, individual, Stan- 
ley Smith, U. S. first, Lester U. Hansen, U. S., 
second, Hichard 1. Ditus, U. S., third; pistol 
shooting, team, U. S. first, France second, Italy 
third; pistol shooting, individual, Michael Kelly, 
IT. S , first, D. IL Raymond, U. S., second, Paul 
Bird, U. S., third. 

Swimming — llO-meter, free style, Norman 
Ross, U. S., first, L. T. Solomon, Australia, sec- 
ond, I. Stedman, Australia, third; 100-meter 
back stroke, Norman Ross, first, H, M. Gardner, 
U. S., second, Daniel Lehu, thiid; 400-meter, 
free style, Norman Ross, first, W. Longworth, 
Australia, second, 1. Stedman, Australia, third; 
800-meter, free style, Norman Ross, first, W. 
Longworth, second, Luigi Bacigalupe, Italy, 
third; 800-meter relay, free style, Australia first, 
U. 8. second, Italy third. 

Boxing (winners of finals) — ^bantamweight, 
Digger Evans, Australia; featherweight, De 
Ponthieu, France; lightweight, McNeil, U. S.; 
w'elttjrweight, J. Attwood, Canada; middleweight, 
Edward Eagen, U. S.; heavyweight, Robert Mar- 
tin, U. S. 

Wrestling (winners of finals) — catch as catch 
can, Slinger, IT. S., bantamweight; Jahault, 
Italy, featherweight; Farley, U. S, welter- 
weight; Metropolis, U. 8., lightweight; Prem, 
U. S., middleweight; Parcuut, U. S., light heavy- 
weight; Salvatore, France, heavyweight. Greco- 
Roman, Wiseman, U. 8., bantamweight; Dierk, 
Belgium, featherweight; Beranek, Czecho-Slo- 
vakia, lightweight; TIalick, Czecho-Slovakia, 
welterweiglit ; Vanaiitwcrpen, Belgium, middle- 
weight; Koprivc, Serbia, light heavyweight; 
Berehard, France, heavyweight. 

France carried off the honors in the golf 
competitions held in connection with the Inter- 
Allied meet, winning both the team and the indi- 
vidual contests. In tennis, the singles final was 
won by Gobert of France, while in the doubles 
match Wood and Lycett of Australia triumphed 
over Washburn and Mathey of the United States. 

Joie W. Ray of the Illinois Athletic Club and 
Frank K. Foss of the Chicago Athletic Associa- 
tion were the two American athletes to distin- 
guish themselves by their brilliant performances 
on track and field during 1919. Ray^s star 
achievement of the year was his running lOOO 
yards in the national indoor championships held 
at Brooklyn in the record breaking time of 2 
minutes 13% seconds. Foss set a new pole vault 
mark of 13 feet inches. This leap erased 
the old world figures for the event, 13 feet 2^ 
inches, made by Marc S. Wright some years 
back. 

The national Amateur Athletic Union senior 
outdoor championships were held at Philadelphia 
on September 13th, the team honors going to 
the New York Athletic Club with a total of 46 
points. The Chicago A. A. was second with 40 
Y-B— 19— 8 


points, and the Illinois A. C. third with 26 
points. 

Other clubs to score were: Boston A. A., 21; 
Multnomah A. A., 1 1 ; Louglilin Lyceum, 1 1 ; 
Spokane A. C\, 7; Millrose A. A., 5; Paulist A. 
C., 6; Pittsburgh A. A., 5; Mohawk A. C., 4; 
Cross Country Club of Baltimore, 3; Meadow- 
brook Club, 3; Notre Dame University, 3; Uni- 
versity of Chicago, 3 ; Olympic Club of San Fran- 
cisco, 2; Salem- Crescent A. C., 2; U. S. Marine 
Corps, 2; St. Christopher Club, 1; Baltimore 
A. A., 1. 

The individual winners in the senior outdoor 
meet were: lOU-yard dash, William B. Hayes, 
Boston A. A, 10% seconds; 220-yard dash, 
Henry Williams, Spokane A. C., 21% seconds; 
440-yard run, Frank Shea, Pittsburgh A. A., 
51% seconds; 8S0-yard run, Joie Ray, Illinois 
A. C., 1 minute 66 seconds; 1-mile run, Joie 
Ray, Illinois A. C., 4 minutes 14% seconds (new 
record) ; 3-mile walk, William Plant, Morning- 
side A. C., 22 minutes 3% seconds ; 120-yard high 
hurdles, Robert Simpson, Illinois A. C., 15% 
seconds; 220-yard low hurdles, Robert Simpson, 
Illinois A. C., 24% seconds; 440-yard low hur 
dies, Floyd Smart, Chicago A. A., 65% seconds: 
5-mile run, Charles Pores, Millrose A. A., 26 
minutes 2 seconds; running high jump, John 
Murphy, Multnomah A. A., 6 feet 3%^ inches 
(new record) ; throwing 16-pound hammer, 
Patrick Ryan, Loughlin Lyceum, 175 feet 5% 
inches; running broad jump, Floyd Smart, Chi- 
cago A. A., 22 feet 7% inches; putting 16-pound 
shot, Patrick McDonald, New York A. C., 45 
feet 8 inches; pole vault, Frank Foss, Chicago 
A. A., 12 feet 9 inches; running hop, step, and 
jump, Sherman Landers, Chicago A. A., 47 feet 
8% inches; throwing 56-pound weight, Patrick 
McDonald, New York A. C., 37 feet 6 inches; 
throwing the discus, Arlie Mucks, Chicago A. A., 
143 feet 9% inches. 

The national senior indoor championships were 
contested at the 13th regiment armory, Brook- 
lyn, N. y., on March 8th. The team winner was 
the Boston A. A., with 13 points. 1'he St. Louis 
A. A. and the Marietta, Ohio, Y. M. C. A. were 
tied for second honors with 10 points each. Six 
teams were deadlocked for third place with 6 
points each. They were Glencoe A. C., Illinois 
A. C., University of Chicago, New Hampshire 
State College, Cornell University, and Princeton 
University. Other point winners were: Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, 4; Pastime A. C., 4; 
Chicago A. A., 3; Loughlin Lyceum, 3; Lafay- 
ette College, 3; Bronx Church House, 2; Clark 
House A. A., 2; Paulist A. C., 2; Meadowbrook 
Club, 2; Columbia University, 2; Stevens Insti- 
tute of Technology, 2 ; Morningside A. C., 1 ; 
Brooklyn A. A., 1; Knights of St. Antony, 1; 
unattached, 32. 

The individual winners were: 60-yard dash, 
Loren Murchison, St. Louis A. A., 6% seconds; 
300-yard run, Loren Murchison, St. Louis A. A,, 
32% seconds; fiOO-yard run, Jack Sellers, unat- 
tached, 1 minute 15% seconds; 2-mile run, Gor- 
don Nightingale, New Hampshire State College, 
9 minutes 28% seconds; 1000-yard run, Joie Ray, 
Illinois A. C., 2 minutes 16% seconds; 2-mile 
walk, Edward Renz, unattached, 14 minutes 
33% seconds; running high jump, Walter 
Whalen, Boston A. A., 6 feet 11 inches; standing 
broad jump, Lieut. William Taylor, Marietta, 
Ohio, Y. M. C. A,, 10 feet 6% inches; 1%-mile 
relay, Boston A. A. 
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The national junior outdoor championships 
were held at Franklin Field, Philadelphia, on 
September 12th, the New York A. C. athletes 
rolling up the largest number of points, 34. 
The Boston A. A. was second with 20 points, and 
the Multnomah A. A. third with 20. The teams 
of Princeton University and the Pastime A. C. 
tied for first honors in the junior indoor meet 
which was held at Brooklyn on February 15th, 
with 10 points each. 

The 43d annual outdoor track and field cham- 
pionships of the Intercollegiate Association of 
Amateur Athletes of America were held at the 
Harvard Stadium, Cambridge, Mass., ou May 
30th and 31st. The point honors were captured 
by Cornell University with a total of 39% points. 
The University of Pennsylvania finished second 
with 29 points, and the University of Michigan 
third with 25% points. Other point winners 
were: Harvard University, 23; Dartmouth Col- 
lege, 14; Yale University, 13%; Princeton Uni- 
versity, 12; Bowdoin College, 9; Rutgers Col- 
lege, 5%; Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
5; University of Maine, 5; Lafayette College, 4; 
Columbia University, 3; Syracuse, 3. 

The individual victors were: 

100-yard dash, W. Creed Hammond, Pennsyl- 
vania, 10 seconds; 220-yard dash, W. Creed Ham- 
mond, 21% seconds; 440-yard run, K. A. Mayer, 
Cornell, 49% seconds ; 880-yard run, K. A. Mayer, 
1 minute 56% seconds; 1-mile run, Denis F. 
O’Connell, Harvard, 4 minutes 23% seconds; 
2-mile run, Ivan C. Dresser, Cornell, 9 minutes 
22% seconds (new intercollegiate record) ; 120- 
yard high hurdles, Walker Smith,* Cornell, 15% 
seconds; 220-yard low hurdles, Walker Smith, 
24% seconds; running high jump, R. W. Landon, 
Y"ale, 6 feet 2 inches; running broad jump, Carl 
E. Johnson, Michigan, 23 feet 10% inches; pole 
vault, E. E. Myers, Dartmouth, T2 feet 6 inches; 
putting 16-pound shot, W. H. Allen, Maine, 44 
feet 6% inches; throwing 16-pound hammer, 
L. H. Weld, Dartmouth, 143 feet 2% inches. 

Frederick W. Rubien, secretary-treasurer of 
the Amateur Athletic Union, made the following 
All-America selections for the year 1919: 

All- America Athletic Team — 100-yard dash, 
Charles W. ' Paddock, University of Southern 
California; 220-yard dash, Henry Williams, 
Spokane A. C,; 440-yard run, Frank J. Shea, 
Pittsburgh A. A.; 880-yard run, Homer Baker, 
Glencoe A. C. ; 1-mile run, Joie W. Ray, Illinois 
A. C.; 2-mile run, Ivan C. Dresser, Cornell Uni- 
versity; 5-mile run, Charles Pores, Millrose 
A. A.; 10-mile run, Fred Faller, Dorchester 
A. A.; 120-yard hurdles, Fred W. Kelly, New 
York A. C.; 220 yard hurdles, Robert C. Simp- 
son, Illinois A. C.; walking, William Plant, 
Morningside A. C. ; running high jump, John 
Murphy, Multnomah A. A. ; running broad jump, 
Sol Butler, Dubuque College; running hop, step, 
and jump, Sherman G. Landers, Chicago A. A.; 
putting 16-pound shot, P. J. McDonald, New York 
A. C. ; throwing 56-poimd weight, M. J. McGrath, 
New York A. C. ; throwing, the discus, A. W. 
Mucks, Chicago A. A.; throwing 16-pound ham- 
mer, P. J. Ryan, Louirhlin Lyceum ; throwing the 
javelin, George A. Bronder, New York A. C.; 
pentathlon, Robert le Gendre, Georgetown Uni- 
versity; all-around, 8. Harrison Thompson, 
Princeton University ; marathon, Carl Linder, 
Hiirja Club, Boston, Mass. 

Ail- America College Team — 100-yard dash, 
Charles W. Paddock, University of Southern 


California; 220-yard dash, W. Creed Hampton, 
University of Pennsylvania; 440-yard run, E. C. 
Curtis, University of Chicago; 880-yard run, 
K. A. Mayer, Cornell University; 1-mile run, 
Denis F. O’Connell, Harvard University; 2-mile 
run, Ivan C. Dresser, Cornell University; cross 
countr}% John Simmons, Syracuse University; 
120-yard hurdles, Walker Smith, Cornell Uni- 
versity; 220-yard hurdles, Carl Johnson, Univer- 
sity of Michigan; running high jump, R. W. 
Landon, Yale University; running broad jump, 
Sol Butler, Dubuque College; pole vault, E. E. 
Myers, Dartmouth College; putting 16-pound 
shot, W. H. Allen, University of Maine; throw- 
ing 16-pound hammer, L. H. Weld, Dartmouth 
College; throwing the discus, E. Gilfillan, Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame; throwing the javelin, 
R. M. Angier, University of Chicago; pentathlon, 
Robert le Gendre, Georgetown University. 

All America Scholastic Team — 100-yard dash, 
E. A. Torkelson, Phillips Exeter Academy; 220- 
yard dash, J. R. Patterson, Port Jervis H. S.; 
440-yard run, W. 1. L. Adams, Hill School; 880- 
yard run, M. Richman, South Side H. S., Newark, 
N. J:; 1-milc run, J. Connolly, Woburn H. S.; 
2-mile run, G. Douglass, Central H. S., Newark, 
N. J.; cross country, J. Helme, Lafayette H. S., 
Buffalo, N. Y. ; 120-yard hurdles, A. Young, 
Haverford H. S.; 220-yard hurdles, M. Graham, 
Bethlehem prep.; running high jump, Harold 
Muller, Oakland Technical H. S.; running broad 
jump, Carl Beck, Harrisburg Technical H. S.; 
pole vault, A. Hulman, Worcester Academy; 
putting 12-pound shot, A. Foster, Bethlehem 
Prep; throwing 12-pound hammer, Ralph G. 
Hills, Hill School; throwing the discus, F. F. 
Rutans, Hill School ; throwing the javelin, 
Arthur Tuck, Oregon School. 

After a lapse of five years due to the war the 
Amateur Athletic Association of Great Britain 
resumed its championships at Stamford Bridge, 
London, on July 5th. Much to the disappoint- 
ment of a large crowd of spectators no American 
athletes were able to compete; hut practically 
every part of the British Empire w^as repre- 
sented. A notable pcTformance was the running 
of the 100-yard dash by W. A. Hill of the Surrey 
A. C. in 10 seconds flat. 

In the Scandinavian track and field champion- 
ships contested at Stockholm, the Swedes were 
victorious with a total score of 39 points. Nor- 
way was second with 23 points, while Denmark 
finished last with 22 points. See Cross Coun- 
try Running and Marathons. 

ATOMIC STBUCTTTBE. See Chemistry, 
General Progress of. 

AUSTBALIA, Commonwealth of. A self 
governing dominion of the British Empire con 
sisting of the six original States of New South 
Wales, Queensland, Victoria, South Australia, 
Western Australia, and Tasmania, and of two 
territories, the Northern Territory, and the 
Federal Territory. It lies between the Indian 
and Pacific Oceans and consists of the island 
continent of Australia and the adjacent small 
islands. The temporary seat of government is 
Melbourne, Victoria, but the permanent seat will 
be Canberra, the district of Yass-Canberra hav- 
ing been acquired from the State of New South 
Wales in 1910 (area about 940 square miles) 
and constituting the Federal Territory. 

Area and Population. The following table 
shows the estimated arek in square miles and the 
population according to the census of April 3, 
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1911, and the estimates of June 30, 1918, by 
States and Territories: 


Population 


States and Territories 

Area 

Sq. 

Census 
April 8, 

Estimated 
June 80, 


Miles 

1911 

1918 

New South Wales. . 

809,432 

1.646,784 

1.897,084 

Victoria 

87,884 

1,815,561 

1,416,982 

Queensland 

670,500 

605.818 

706,688 

South Australia .... 

880,070 

408,558 

489,275 

West Australia .... 

975,920 

282,114 

311,121 

Tasmania 

26,215 

191,211 

202,842 

Northern Territory . . 

523,620 

8,810 

5,269 

Federal Territory. . . 

940 

1,714 

2,404 

Commonwealth . . . 

2,974,681 

4.455.005 

4,980.565 


The above figures do not include the aborigines 
whose number has been variously estimated at 
from 75,000 to 100,000. The estimated popula- 
tion of the capital cities, with suburbs, Jan. 1, 
1910, were: Sydney, New South Wales, 763,- 
000; Melbourne, Victoria, 684,000; Brisbane, 
Queensland, 161,938; Adelaide, South Australia, 
209450; Perth, Western Australia, 106,7.92; 
Hobart, Tasmania, 39,838. 

The marriages, births and deaths for 1917 as 
given by the Statesman’s Year Book for 1919 
were as follows: 


States and 
Territories 

Mar- 

riages 

Births 

Deaths 

Surplus 

of 

Births 

States — • 

New South Wales 

13,246 

52,448 

17,941 

34,507 

Victoria 

9,605 

33,083 

14,655 

18,478 

Queensland .... 

4,868 

19,787 

6.555 

13,232 

South Australia . 

3,252 

11,326 

4,365 

6,961 

Western Australia 

1,621 

7,-882 

2,769 

5,113 

Tasmania 

1,188 

5,376 

1,768 

3,608 

Territories — * 

Northern Terri- 
tory 

84 

69 

63 

6 

Federal Capital 

Territory .... 

2 

44 

13 

81 

Total 

33,666 

129,965 

48,029 

81,936 


In 1917 there were 65,089 arrivals and 87,039 
departures, but among them was included the 
expeditionary forces, of whom there were 28,449 
arrivals and 40,488 departures. 

Religion and Education. According to the 
census of 1911 there were: Christians, 4,274,414; 
non-Christians, 36,786; indefinite, 14,673; of no 
religion, 10,010 ; persons unwilling to state their 
religious beliefs, 83,003; unspecified, 36,114. 
'I he chief denomination was the Church of Etig- 
land with 1,710,443, and the rest in their order 
of numerical importance were: Roman Catho- 
lic, Presbyterian, Methodist, Baptist, Congrega- 
tional, Lutheran, and Church of Christ. In 
1917 New South Wales had 3412 government 
schools, 8228 teachers, and 282,757 pupils en- 
lolled; 659 private schools with 3707 teachers 
and 75,326 pupils. Victoria had 2202 state 
schools with 0275 teachers, and 254,033 pupils; 
496 registered schools with 1970 teachers, and 
56,193 pupils. Queensland had 1545 government 
schools with 4076 teachers, and 88,259 pupils in 
average attendance; private schools, 156, with 
841 teachers and an average attendance of 16,- 
880. South Australia had 885 government 
schools with 7095 pupils; 169 private schools 
with 12,01 1 pupils. Western Australia had 646 
government schools with 47,654 pupils; private 
schools, 123, with 11,484 pupils. Tasmania had, 
in 1916, 486 public elementary schools with 36,- 
827 pupils. Besides government school^ given 


in the above figures there are high technical and 
other secondary schools in all the States and 
each of the capital cities of the States is the seat 
of a university; Sidney, 1917, teaching staff 175, 
students, 1736; Melbourne, 1332 students; Bris- 
bane, teaching staff 29, students 227 ; Adelaide 
(1913), students 720; Perth (1913), students 
182; Hobart (1916), students 98. 

Production. The following table taken from 
the Statesman’s Year Book for 1919, shows area 
in crops and their yield in 1916-17: 


Crops Total Acreage 

Total Yield 

Yield per Acre 



Bushels 

Bushels 

Wheat 

11,582,828 

152,420,189 

18.22 

Oats 

844,130 

14,018,009 

16.61 

Barley 

230,253 

4,080,492 

17.72 

Maize 

860,072 

8,527,136 

28.68 



Tons 

Tons 

Hay 

2,671,862 

8,607.589 

1.81 

Potatoes . . . 

149,895 

367,002 

2.88 

Sugar-cane . 

178,190 

1,723,072 

21.24t 

Beet Sugar . . 

1,840 

15,159* 

11.81 


Grapes 


Vineyards . . 

65,894 

98,874 

1.87t 



Gallons 

Gallons 

Wine 


5.126,268 

203.459 

Orchards and 




fruit gar- 




dens 

257.687 

£3,474,704 

£13 9s. 8d. 


* Beets worked. The sugar manufactured was 1,948 
tons, and molasses 480 tons 

t Tons per acre of productive crops. 

$ Including 85,480 tons for wine from 25,201 acres 
of productive vines. 

H Gallons per acre of productive vines. 

In 1916-17 the total area under crops was 
16,806,380 acres, and the total value of the agri- 
cultural production was £60,206,764. The acre- 
age of wheat for 1917-18 was placed at 9,678,000 
with a yield of 114,886,000; oats at 580,000 with 
a yield of 9,850,000 bushels. The sugar crop for 
1916-17 was placed at 335,000 tons and the esti- 
mated yield for 1917—18 at 315,000 tons. Lat- 
terly tobacco-growing has become important. 
The amount consumed per annum has been esti- 
mated at 16,000,000 lbs. of which according to 
expert opinion in 1919 at least 76 per cent would 
be locally produced in the near future. 

Economic Conditions. No definite figures 
were available for the production of industries 
and agriculture in 1919. However, some points 
in regard to general conditions were set forth by 
Mr. Mark Sheldon, Commissioner for Australia 
in the United States. According to him the 
country was enjoying the greatest prosperity in 
its history. This was due chiefly to the attitude 
of labor which was harmonious and considerate 
of the welfare of the country, also to the natural 
resources of Australia, and to the fact that it 
consisted of an English-speaking community. 
As to the labor movement, it had been orderly, 
and the results were good. Tlie arbitration sys- 
tem had worked well, especially in the settlement 
of small disputes which would have culminated 
in strikes. The disorderly element characteristic 
of other countries had to a large degree been 
suppressed. For example, a law had been 
passed against the Industrial Workers of the 
World, which organization was declared illegal, 
and the result of it had been practically its sup- 
pression. The cost of staples was lower than in 
other countries, and the high cost of living was 
not burdensome. One great need of the country 
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waa man power. It could make room to advan- 
tage for over 30,000,000, tliat is to say, over 
twice the present population. At the present 
time there was a severe sliortage of transport, 
and the wheat crops of three seasons were still 
in storage for lack of shipping. The country was 
now undertaking measures for tlie expansion of 
trade. The new expanding industry was that of 
wine production, Australian wines having re- 
cently reached almost the same level as the 
wines of Spain and France. He declared that 
tlie country w^as behind Mr. Hughes, the Prime 
Minister, and heartily approved of all that he 
had done at the Paris Conference. It was esti- 
mated that about 90 per cent of the people sup- 
ported him as the true representative of the 
country. 

Grazing. Australia is one of the chief sheep- 
raising countries of the world, but the number 
of sheep has declined in recent years. The re- 
vised figures for the close of the year 1916 give 
the number of sheep for the Commonwealth at 
76,609,000, New South Wales having the greatest 
number. At the same date horses numbered 
2,437,000; cattle, 10,459,000; and pigs, 1,006,763. 
Wool production in 1916-17 was placed at 547,- 
702,295 pounds, valued at, £35,964,000 as com- 
pared with 550,604,675 pounds in 1915-16, and 
711,134,203 pounds in 1913-14. The exports of 
wool in 1916-17 were placed at about 396,000,- 
000 pounds. See Agriculture ; Dairying. 

Mining. The mineral production in the Com- 
monwealth was valued in 1917 at £25,600,000 
including gold, £6,180,000; coal, £5,600,000; 
copper, £4,860,000; silver and lead, £5,510,000; 
tin, £1,050,000. Australia is one of the chief 
gold-producing countries of the world and down 
to the end of 1917 had produced gold to the 
value of £584,100,000. The gold production 
reached its highest point in 1903 when it stood 
at £16,294,686, but since that time has steadily 
decreased. The leading States in gold produc- 
tion are; New South Wales, Victoria, and 
Western Australia. Total value of mineral pro- 
duction in Australia down to the end of 1917 
was £928,100,000. 

Commerce. In the first year of the war there 
was a great decline in both imports and exports, 
but there was a recovery to some extent in 
1915-16. The trade including specie and bul- 
lion is shown in the following table which dis- 
tinguishes total imports, domestic exports (that 
is, exports of Australian produce), and total 
exports. Figures for 1914 are for the first six 
months only; in that year the trade year was 
changed from the calendar year to the year end- 
ing June 30. 


Exports 


Australian Other 

Imports Produce Produae Total 

Tears £ £ £ £ 

1918 79.749,658 75,188,147 8,438,622 78,571,769 

1914 39,777,497 86,266,764 1,664,828 37,930,087 

1914-16 64,481,887 68,122,673 2,470,008 60,692,576 

1916-16 77,621,142 71,792,525 2,9*85,796 74,778.821 

1916- 17 76,228,679 96,089,978 2,915,609 97,955,482 

1917- 18 60,868,144 72,069,207 2,979,976 76,089,182 


tures, £8260 and £7206; cotton and linen piece 
goods, £6302 and £6518; apparel, £3768 and 
£3302 (exclusive of hats and caps, £322 and 
£255; and boots and shoos, £449 and £239); 
drugs, chemicals, and fertilizers, 3130 and £3358; 
woolens, £3235 and £1895; machines and ma- 
chinery, £2814 and £2095; oils in bulk, £2915 
and £2686; silk pieces, £2505 and £2115; boxes 
and sacks, £2677 and £2659; paper, £3335 and 
£2107; tea, £1748 and £1561; timber, £1477 and 
£1427; spirits, £1745 and £1262; tobacco, £1115 
and £548. 

Leading exports in 1916-17 and 1917-18 (pro- 
visional) in thousands of pounds sterling were: 
Wool, £28,953 and £24,587; wheat, £13,376 and 
£5990; copi)er matte, ingots, bars and ore, £4317 
and £3116; lead, pig and matte, £4150 and £3212; 
skins and hides, £2274 and £2856; beef, £4947 
and £3699; fiour, £3463 and £4420; zinc and 
concentrates, 1085 and £351; leather, £1159 and 
£779; butter, £5339 and £4904; mutton and 
lamb, £1541 and £453; rabbits and hares, £913 
and £985; tin ingoLs, £571 and £1065; tin ore 
£232 and £28; coal, £416 and £256; tinned meat 
£997 and £2363 ; tallow, £1152 and £909. Trade 
wuth some other important countries in thou- 
sands of pounds sterling for 1916-17 was as 
follows : 


Exports 

To 1916’-17 


United Kingdom 

£57,843,684 

6,392,579 

New Zealand 

2,996,313 

2,862,682 


167,828 

South African Union, 

1,338,479 

730.911 



4.079.761 


U. S. America 

Japan 

Russia 

Italy 

6,783,033 

8,726,788 

1,465,899 

4,453,187 


In the following table are given the figures 
of the direct foreign trade of Australia, imports 
to and exports from the several states for the 
year 1916-17. 


States 
imports 
New South Wales 

Victoria 

Queensland 

South Australia . . 
Western Australia 

Tasmdnia 

Northern Territory 


7916-17 

$159,837,931 

123,973,304 

30,479,386 

29,775,476 

21.345,043 

4,877,470 

402,824 


Total 


$370,966,866 


States , 

Exports^ 1916-17 


New South Wales 

Victoria 

Queensland 

^utb Australia . . 
Western Australia 

Tasmania 

Northern Territory 


$244,740,295 

92,610,206 

70,769,967 

41,680,283 

22,607,666 

4,377,470 

64.477 


Total, Australian produce $462,612,029 

Reexports 14,188,824 

Total exports $476,700,863 


The imports and exports of specie and bullion 
in 1916-17 were £272,264 and £12,015,605. 

Leading impoms in 1916 and 1917 and in 
1917-18 (provisional) were in thousands of 
pounds sterling as follows : Metal manufac- 


Australia’s oversea trade for the fiscal year 
ending March 31, 1919, was greater in volume 
than in any year since the Commonwealth was 
established. It amounted to £211,439,667 ($1,- 
028,970^000 )» or more than £40 ($194) per capita 
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for every man, woman, and child in Australia. 
In 1918, exports aggregated £112,648,347 {$548,- 
203,181), and the imports £98,791,320 ($480,- 
767,959), and the balance in favor of Australia 
was £13,857,027 ($67,435,222). Australian ex- 
ports, including gold, for the year ending June 
30, 1919, were valued at $547,959,852. Imports 
during this same period reached a value of $480,- 
767,956. The balance of trade in favor of the 
Commonwealth of Australia was therefore $67,* 
191,896. The exports and imports for this period 
were distributed among the different States as 
follows: 


States Exports Imports 


Victoria 

New South Wales 
Queensland . . . . . 
South Australia . . 
West Australia . *. 
Tasmania 


fl36, 561,968 
246,281,308 
60,675,019 
66,048,794 
45,956,894 
4.535.869 


$188,680,580 

213,481,887 

29,572,557 

30,836,840 

15,288,515 

2,962,627 


Total 


$547,959,852 $480,767,956 


Finance. Commonwealth revenue and expen- 
flitiire are given as follows for the fiscal yeais 
ending June 30: 


ievenuo : 

1915-16 

1916-17 

Customs . . . £13,621,471 

£12,369,931 

Excise . . . 

3,323,470 

3,236,510 

Land tax . . 

2,040,176 

2,121,847 

Probate and 



sucres, duties 

625,990 

1,062,013 

Income tax. 

3,933,471 

6,622,026 

Post, Telegraph 


5,488,765 

and Telep. . . 

6,056,183 

All other. 

2,028,182 

4,134,081 


1917-18 

£9,487,538 

3,737,757 

2,123.778 

943,232 

7,385,543 

5,755,722 

7,369,398 


Commerce, is based on the report of the acting 
treasurer of Australia: 

The public debt of the Commonwealth of Aus- 
tralia at June 30, 1919, amounted to $1,685,425,- 
723, made up of the following items (American 
currency) : 


War loans raised in the Commonwealth.. $944,521,767 
Deduct repurchases and securities sur- 
rendered in payment of succession 
duties 21,480,706 


Outstandinpr debt in Australia 928,041,061 

Borrowed from British Government 231,158,760 
Increase in foregoing amount owing 
to conversion operations by Brit- 
ish Government 7,699,070 


Total war loans 1,161,898,881 

Accrued deferred pay, Australian Impe- 
rial Forces to June 80, 1919 26,765,760 

Indebtedness to Government of United 
Kingdom for maintenance, transport, 
and equipment of Australian Imperial 

Forces to June 80, 1919 180,736,948 

Other public debt: 

Loans raised in London for the 

States for public works 81,518,876 

Loans for Commonwealth, Works, 
land, loan redemption, etc: 

From notes fund 36,378.946 

From sinking fund 1,455,132 

From trust fund 21,759,922 

Balance of Northern Territory loans 

taken over from State 11,840,720 

Balance of Port Augusta to Oodna- 
datta railway loans taken over 

from State 8,560,188 

Value of properties transferred from 

States 54,517,545 


Total public debt of Commonwealth 

on June 30, 1919 $1,586,425,728 


Total revenue . £30,627,943 £34,035,173 £36,802,968 
Loans 60,424,689 


Total receipts. £91, 052, 632 

FiXpenditure : 

Old age pen- 

bions . . £2,859,766 

Maternity al- 
lowances . . 639,715 

Defense and 

fleet 46,107,439 66,279,091 70,665,205 

P O Dept. .. 5,983,780 5,888,811 5,677,415 

All other 3,302,740 *9,123,398 *8,433,163 


Total expend .£58,913.440 £81,286,300 £84,775,783 
Contribution to 

States 6,346,995 6,270,419 6,340,374 


Total disburse- 

ments £65,260,435 £87,650,719 £91,116,157 


* Including old age pensions and maternity allowances. 


In addition, the public debt of the States 
amounted to $1,945,335,050, the annual interest 
charge being on this amount $76,188,434. Cer- 
tain debts are included in both Commonwealth 
and State debts, and when these are deducted 
the total of Commonwealth and State public 
debth amounted to no less than $3,444,379,869, 
and the total annual interest bill to $145,768,004. 

The debts of the individual States are given 
below : 


State 


Redeemable Rsdeemahls 
in London in Australia 


New South Wales $514,138,761 

Victoria 211,389,659 

Queensland 247,520,201 

South Australia .... 118,944,058 

Western Australia 148,003.686 

Tasmania 47,498,266 


$228,404,647 

175,962,541 

61,904,050 

99,019,984 

67.868,784 

26,915,849 


For 1918-19 the estimated revenue was £40,- 
()70,r)00, and the estimated expenditure £45,344,- 
595 as reported for thine 30, 1918. To meet the 
leticit it was proposed to increase the income 
tax by 30 per cent and the land tax by 20 per 
cent, and also to increase the taxes on liquors 
and amusements. Tariffs were raised to pre- 
serve enterprises begun in war-time. The total 
C'ommon wealth debt was £284,022,072 including 
the war loan from the British government of 
£49,082,059. The total of Australian war loans 
down to October, 1918, was £187,705,806. Total 
Australian war expenditure for live years ending 
•I line 30, 1919, was estimated at £284,641,608, of 
which the greater part, £238,809,847, was charged 
against loans. 9'he public debt of the several 
States on June 30, 1917, was £372,517,623. 

The following synopsis of the financial condi- 
tion of the Commonwealth, supplie-d by 
United States Bureau of Domestic and Foreign 


The acting treasurer, referring to this debt 
in the course of his budget speech, said that in 
considering it it must be remembered that there 
were valuable revenue-producing assets which 
had been constructed out of loan moneys. The 
principal of these were the State railways, water- 
works, and other public works, which produc^ 
in 1917-18 a net income of $48,425,877. This 
amount was available for the payment of 
interest. The States had sinking funds of 
$55,707,345, and Commonwealth sinking funds 
amounted to $10,240,099, the total being $65,- 
947,444. The public debt of Australia was being 
added to from time to time by State borrowing, 
and would be increased by about $194,660,000, 
to be raised by the Commonwealth in 1919-20 for 
war and repatriation purposes. On the other 
hand, the Commonwealth borrowings this year 
would clear off the deferred pay of $26,766,760 
and would enable $19,466,000 of debt to the Brit- 
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iali Government to be discharged. The net 
Commonwealth increase of debt would therefore 
be about $148,428,250. In considering the debt 
to be added in this financial year it was im- 
portant to remember that the increase would be 
set off largely by interest earning on reproduc- 
tive assets. In the case of the States this set-off 
would represent practically the whole addition 
to the debt. 

Pensions. Under the old age and invalid pen- 
sions acts, the rates were to be determined at 
the discretion of the commissioner but the 
amounts were not to exceed £32 10s a year, or 
the pensioner’s whole income was not to exceed 
£58 10s a year. Qualifications are: Attain- 
ment of 65 years of age and residence in Aus- 
tralian territory for 20 years for old age pen- 
sions; and five years residence for invalid pen- 
sions. Under the maternity law of Oct. 9, 1912, 
a bonus paying a maximum of 6 pounds, was 
allowed for every child of white parents born 
in Australia. Disbursements for old age and 
invalid pensions in 1917-18 were £3,793,037. 
I he maternity allowance for 1917-18 was £634,- 
430. Old age pensioners in the Commonwealth 
on June 30, 1918, numbered 95,387; invalid, 29,- 
112; total, 125,299. War pensioners, 104,602. 

Communications. The table below shows the 
length and the cost of construction and equip- 
ment of Commonwealth and State lines up to 
June 30, 1917: 


State MUee Oo»t of conet. Oroee 

or open and equip. receipts 

Federal £ £ 


W orlcing 
expenses 
£ 


N. 8. Wales 4,437 
Victoria . . . 4,123 
Queensland. 5,214 
S. Australia. 2,221 
W. Australia 8,425 
Tasmania... 581 
Federal — 
Trans-Aus. 958 
Oodnadatta 478 
Federal Ter. 5 
N. Ter 200 


72,006,621 

66,652,275 

86,476,000 

17,687.844 

17,466,802 

4,918,895 

6,079.313 

2,281,271 

62.691 

1,664,370 


8,880,084 5,915,360 

6,962,719 4,286,456 

8,831,967 2,994,187 

2,273,530 1,725,341 

1,877,882 1,448,451 

340.505 289,186 


290.750 290,760 

66,429 102,298 

592 1,446 

28,695 39,771 


Total ..21,642 214,279.982 28,042,668 17,092,246 


Government. The Commonwealth of Aus- 
tralia is a federal state constituting a dominion 
of the British empire and consisting of six col- 
onies or original States, namely: New South 
Wales, Victoria, Queensland, South Australia, 
Western Australia, and Tasmania, and of the 
Northern Territory which was transferred by 
South Australia to the Commonwealth on Jan. 
1, 1911, and the Federal Territory which on 
the same date was transferred by New South 
Wales. Legislative power resides in a federal 
Parliament consisting of a Senate and a House 
of Representatives. The Senate consists of »ix 
senators from each of the original States, elected 
for six years; and the House of Representatives 
consists of twice as many representatives as there 
are senators, the representation by States being 
in proportion to population. On the basis of 
the census of 1911 the Representatives were as 
follows; New South Wales, 27; Victoria, 21; 
Queensland, 10; South Australia, 7; Western 
Australia, 5; Tasmania, 6. The executive power 
is vested in the King acting through a Governor- 
General appointed by him, who is assisted by an 
executive council of responsible ministers. The 
latter must be members of the federal Parlia- 
ment. The Governor-General at the beginning 
of 1918 was Sir Ronald Oraufurd Muuro-Fer- 


guson, G. C. M. G. The coalition War Ministry 
as reconstituted on March, 1918, was as follows: 
Prime Minister and Attorney-General, W. M. 
Hughes; Minister for the Navy, Sir J. Cook; 
Public Works and Railways, L. E. Groom; Home 
and Territories, P. McM. Glynn ; Postmaster- 
General, W. Webster; Minister of Defence, G. F. 
Pearce; Minister of Customs, M. Greene; Treas- 
urer, W. A. Watt; Vice-President of the Execu- 
tive Council, E. J. Russell; Minister for Re- 
patriation, E. D. Millen; Honorary Ministers, 
A. Poynton, Mr. Wise, Mr. Orchard. 

High Commissioner for Australia in London, 
Andrew Fisher (appointed Oct. 26, 1915). 

There is a Parliament for each of the States, 
elected in the same manner by universal adult 
suffrage and having jurisdiction over all matters 
not transferred by the constitution to the federal 
Parliament. The executive power in each State 
is vested in the Governor who is appointed by the 
Crown and is assisted by a responsible ministry. 

History 

Internal Disorders. On April .3rd riots were 
reported at Brisbane, Queensland, in which Rus- 
sian Bolshevists were said to have attacked sol- 
diers and police. At this time a secreh society 
was reported to be active in the country for the 
purpose of spreading Bolshevist views. In the 
summer of 1919 a scries of strikes nearly tied up 
the industry of the country. It was reported 
ihat the Industrial Court was overwhelmed with 
cases, and to facilitate settlements the govern- 
ment created a new body known as the Govern- 
ment Workers’ Tribunal. 

Proposed Revision of the Constitution. 
The question of constitutional revision arose 
in connection with the discussion of reconstruc- 
tion. The Commonwealth government had exer- 
cised wide powers in war-time and the people 
were accustomed to the concentration of author- 
ity in its hands. On the financial side such con- 
centrations appealed to them as offering the 
means of effecting economies. Extensive taxing 
powers had been exercised by the central gov- 
ernment, thus drawing on the States’ sources of 
revenue. The quota of 25 shillings per head of 
population to the States expired in 1920, and 
the Commonwealth treasurer proposed a scheme 
for the gradual reduction of the grant. The 
State governments, finding their revenues men- 
aced, were concerned with plans of readjustment. 
The central fiscal policy occasioned grievances 
in several of the States. Tn Western Australia 
there were meetings in favor of secession on ac- 
count of the discrimination against her and in 
favor of other States; and Tasmania complained 
that she had been deprived of her shipping. 
Quarantine regulations following the influenza 
interrupted inter-State traffic This raised the 
question of the States’ authority in the matter, 
jn view of the provision in the Constitution for 
freedom of trade and intercourse among the 
States. Decisions of the High Court loft the 
question open, and there was a tendency to favor 
the retention of extensive powers by the central 
government. Unification of power and a simpli- 
fication of the constitution was favored in cer- 
tain quarters, especially among members of the 
Labor partv. On the other hand it was opposed 
by those who objected to a lessening of popular 
control and to the extinction of the States’ au- 
thority. 
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Labor Union Differences. The Workers^ In- 
dustrial Union, commonly known as the “One 
Big Union,” was weakened by internal dissen- 
sions and ill supported by the other unions, while 
from the Australian Workers* Union it encoun- 
tered a determined hostility. About May 15th 
the latter published a manifesto rejecting its 
principles, condemning it as an imitation of the 
American I. W. W., and calling upon its own 
members to “devote their time and energy to 
advocating the principles of industrial unionism 
on sane lines suitable to Australian circum- 
stances and conditions.” The Victoria Railways 
Union and one or two other large organizations 
joined it but as a rule the labor bodies were dis- 
trustful or hostile, and it was denounced by 
leaders of the Labor party in Queensland, New 
South Wales, and Tasmania. 

The Elections. Returns on December 14th 
showed the Liberal and Nationalist Labor parties 
in possession of 35 seats in the House of Repre- 
sentatives and the Farmers* party of 11, all three 
being supporters of the government, while the 
Labor and other anti-sroverninent groups had 
secured only 20. William M. Hughes, the 
Rremier and leader of the Nationalists and 
Liberals, was rei^lected to the House. See Ex- 
ploration; Industrial Workers oe^ the World. 

AUSTBIA-HUNGABY, formerly the Austro- 
Hungarian Dual Monarchy, but since November, 
1018, only a geographical term, the component 
parts of the former empire having become divided 
and independent as indicatcnl below. Previous to 
these changes the country consisted politically of 
the Austrian Empire, the Hungarian Monarchy, 
and the territory of Bosnia and the Herzegovina 
annexed to Austria Oct 5, 1008. See below un- 
der (lovernmcnt. 

Area and Popiilatk3N. Recent figures for the 
separate states within the limits of the former 
Austro-llungafian Monarchy are not available, 
and the following statistics are based on the cen- 
sus of 1010. The total area of the Dual Monar- 
chy was 261,250 square miles, divided as fol- 
lows- Austria, 115,882 square miles; Hungary, 
125,600 square miles; and Bosnia and the Herze- 
govina, 10,768 square miles. The total popula- 
lion according to the census of Dec. 31, 1010, 
was 51,604,464, of which 28,818,028 was in Aus- 
tria, and 20,886,487 in Hungary; and l,81f8,044 
in Bosnia and the Herzegovina. The following 
more recent estimate for Austria is taken from 
the Statesman'^ s Year Hook of 1910: 


Area in 

German-Austria — sq. miles Population 

Inner Austria 32,772 6,622.198 

German Bohemia 5,049 2,051,103 

German Moravia and Silesia... 2,306 647,245 


Total 40,127 9,320,546 

Bohemia and Moravia (Czech)... 18,705 6,632,484 

Polish speaking territory 10,370 3,378,516 

Ukrainian speakini; territory . . . 20,832 5,876,576 

Rumanian speakine territory . . 1,979 336,922 

Illyria (Southern Slavs) 13,884 2,339,142 

Italian speaking: territory 2,666 888,773 

Trieste 34 190,013 


Total 107,997 27,962,972 


No later figures for emigration and immigra- 
tion were available than those contained in the 
last and preceding Year Books for the period 
before the w^ar. About 44 per cent of the total 
population of the former monarchy was German- 


speaking and Magyar-speaking, the rest consist- 
ing of diverse races, though for the most part of 
common Slavic stock. No later figures were 
available for distribution by language than those 
given in the last Year Book, which were based 
on the census of 1910, but they are repeated here 
for convenience. They show the population by 
language in 1910, with the exception of the 
military in Bosnia and the Herzegovina. 


Austria 
No. 


Per 

cent 


Hungary Proper 
Per 

No. cent 


German 

9,950,266 

35.58 

1,903,357 

10 40 

Magyar 

10,974 

0 04 

9,944,627 

54.50 

Bohemian, Mora- 





vian, Slovak . 

6,435,983 

23.02 



Slovak 



i, 946, 357 

10 70 

Polish 

4,967,984 

17 77 



Ruthenian 

3,518,854 

12 58 

464,270 

2.50 

Serbian and 





Crotian 

783,334 

2 80 

656.324 

8.60 

Rumanian 

275,150 

0 98 

2,948,186 

16 10 

Slovene 

1,262,940 

4 48 



Italian and Ladin 

768,422 

2,75 



Other 

* 608.062 


401,412 

2.20 

Total 28,571,934 

100.00 

18,264,538 

100.00 

Croatia and Slavonia 

Monarchy 



Per 


Per 


No. 

cent 

No. 

cent 

German 

184,078 

5.10 

12,010,669 

23.39 

Magyar 

105,948 

4.10 

10,067,992 

19 60 

Bohemian, Mora- 





vian, Slovak.. 



8,475,292 

16.50 

Slovak 

21,618 

0.80 



Polish 



5,019,496 

9.77 

Ruthenian . . . 

8,307 

*0 30 

3,998,872 

7 79 

Serbian and 





Croatian .... 

2,283.809 

87.10 

6,545,581 

10.79 

Rumanian .... 

846 


8,224,755 

6 28 

Slovene 



1,349,222 

2 63 

Italian and Ladm 



804,271 

1 67 

Other 

6*7,353 


860,365 

1.68 

Total 

2,621,954 

100.00 

51,356,465 

100.00 


* Including foreigners, of whom about 300,000 Mag- 
yars. 


The countries within the limits of the former 
einpiie are overwhelmingly Catholic. In the new 
state religious liberty is one of the fundamental 
laws. In the territories of the former kingdom 
of Austria there weie seven archbishoprics in 
the Roman Oatholie church and 23 bishoprics 
*1 here were also one Greek Ruthenian, and one 
Armenian archbishopric, and two Greek Ruthe- 
nian bishoprics; one Greek Orthodox archbishop- 
ric. and two bishoprics. The Protestant church 
had six superintendents of the Augsburg con- 
fession, three of the Helvetic, and one of the 
mixed. The following statistics date from the 
census of 1916 and are repeated from the pre- 
ceding Year Book. They show the number of 
Roman Catholic, Greek and Armenian Catholics, 
Evangi'licals, adherents of the Eastern or Ortho- 
dox church, Jews, and Moslems (exclusive of the 
military in Bosnia and the Herzegovina). 


Austria Hungary Bos.-Herz. Monarchy 


R. Cath. .22,530,169 10,888,188 
Gr. & Ar 3,419.458 2,025,425 

Evangel.. 588,686 3,961,472 

Orthodox.. 667.065 2,987,163 

Jews . . . 1,313,687 932,458 

Moslems . 1,446 

Others . . 51,428 91,748 


434,061 33,852,368 
8,136 5,453,102 

6,342 4.556,500 

826,418 4,479,646 

11,868 2,258,018 

612,137 613,583 

82 143,263 


Total ..28.571,934 20,886,487 1.898,044 61,366,465. 


The principal towns in Austria according to 
the estimates of June 30, 1914, in thousands, are 
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given in the following table taken from the 
fitatesman's Year Book of 1919. 


Vienna 

Prague and envi- 

2,149.8 

rontj 

541.5 

Trieste 

246.5 

Lemberg 

212.0 

Krakau 

171.0 

Graz 

156.6 

Briinn 

181 8 

C!?zernowitz 

94.0 

Pilsen 

84.8 

Lmz 

70.9 

Pola 

69.3 

Innsbruck 

57 3 

Przemysl 

57 0 

Budweis 

46.3 


Kolomea 45.7 

Laibach 43.4 

Aussif? 40 0 

Drohobycz 40 0 

Mahrisch Ostrau.. 39.1 

Tani6w 33 7 

Salzburf? 87 3 

Reichenberg 37 1 

Tarnopol 35 2 

Stanialaii 84 4 

Wiener Neustadt.. 34.2 

Prossnitz 34 1 

Stryj 334 

Gorz 32.6 

Troppau 32 8 

Trient 31 5 


The population of the chief towns in Hungary 
is sliown in the following table taken from the 
Sfatcsman’s Year Book of 1919. 


Budapest 880,371 

Szeged 118,828 

Bzabadka 94,610 

Debreczen 92,729 

Zfigrdb (Zagreb, 

Agram) 79.038 

PozBony 78,223 

Temesvir 72,555 

Kecskemet 66,834 

Nagy-VArad 64,169 

Arad 63,166 

H^dmezo-Vds&rhely 62,445 

KolozgvAr 60,808 

Ujpest 56,197 

Miskolcz .... 61,459 

P6cb 49,822 

Fiume 49,806 

Gybr 44,300 


Kassa 44,211 

Bfikdscsaba 42,599 

Brassb 41,056 

Nyiregyh&za .. 38.198 
Sz6kesfeh4rv6r . 36.625 

Kiskunfelegyh&za . 34,924 

Mak6 34.918 

Szatm&r-Nfimeti . . 34,892 

Czegldd 33,942 

Sopron 33,932 

Mjvid6k 33.590 

Nagyszeben . , . 33,489 

Szentes 31,593 

Eszdk (Osiek) .. 31,388 
Erza^betfalva .. .. 30,970 
Bzombathely . . 30,947 

Zombor 30,593 

Kispest 30,212 


Education. Tn both Austria and Hungary 
elementary instruction is free. School attend- 
ance is compulsory in Austria as a general rule 
between the ages of fl and 14 and in Hungary be- 
tween the ages of 6 and 12. In 1912 in Austria 
there were 23,247 elementary schools with 107,- 
374 teachers and 4,471,393 pupils: children of 
school age numbered 497,724. Secondary edu- 
cation in xAustria is provided in the gymnasia 
and realschulen, of which in 1915—16 the former 
numbered 376 with 84,907 pupils, an(J the latter 
148 with 44,220 pupils. The gymnasia for girls 
numbered 40 with 4818 pupils Tn 146 of the 
irrmiiasia Cerraan was the language of instruc- 
tion : in 73 Bohemian: in 107 Polish: and in 16 
Ruthenian. There were 75 lyceums for girls 
with 10,528 pupihs. The seven government tech- 
nical hisrh schools of Austria with the number 
of teachers in 1913—14, and the number of stu- 
dents in 1913-14, and in 19L5— 16 are shown in 
the following table: 


Vienna 

liemberg . 

Bjiinn j Bohemian .. .. 

Graz 

Vienna agr. high school . . . 

Total 


Temhera Students 
1913-14 1913-14 1915-16 

183 3,177 689 

86 900 146 

15X 2.817 848 

98 1,791 167 

102 924 115 

73 569 133 

64 814 80 

86 1,185 186 


838 12,127 2,314 


There are eight universities in Austria. The 
number of teachers and students in 1016-17 are 
shown in the table below: 


Univeraitiea 


Teachers Students 


Vienna, German . . . . 

i German . . 
Prague j Bohemian . 

Graz, German 

Cracow, Polish 

I.<emberg, Polish . . . . 
Innsbruck, German . 
Czemowitz, German . 


638 3,940 

174 724 

249 2,302 

168 853 

195 1,854 

186 1,228 

115 671 

67 


Besides these, plans were made for a new uni- 
versity at Salzburg 

In "Hungary in 1912 there were 2885 infants’ 
schools with 252,756 infants; the pupils in the 
elementary schools numbered 2,475,777. Of the 
school children, 1,083,959 were Magyar. Tn 
1912-13 there were 197 gymnasia with 3877 
teachers and 65,554 pupils; 49 realschulen chil- 
dren, with 776 teaehers and 11,351 pupils. There 
were five universities maintained by the state, 
each with the four faculties of theology, law, 
medicine, and philosophy, with the exception 
of the university of Zagrab (Agram) which had 
no faculty of medicine. The latest figures avail- 
able for the universities are as follows: Buda- 
pest, 429 teachers and 7808 students; Kolozsvar, 
156 teachers and 2343 students; Zagrab (Ag- 
rani), 101 teachers and 1047 students. For the 
other two universities, namely, those of Press- 
burg and Debree/en, no figures are available. 

Financk. In Austria the budget estimates for 
the fiscal year 1917-18 were given in detail in 
the preceding Year Book. The totals are as 
follows in thousands of crowns. Expenditures, 
22,169,662; revenue, 4,194,082. For 1918-19 
they were as follows* Expenditures, 24,321,- 
140; revenue, 4,854,789. The provisional gov- 
ernment of the republic empowered the minister 
of finance on Nov. 28, 1918, to supply the deficit 
in the 1918-19 budget by means of credit opera- 
tions. The special debt of Austria, Feb. 13, 
1918, was 54,081,765,681 crowns, of which 29,- 
274,603,300 crowns were the war debt. The en- 
tire interest charged on the total debt was 2,196,- 
106,214. A special debt commission was ap- 
pointed by the provisional government on Nov. 
20, 1918, for the control of the public debt. The 
war loans of Austria were eight in number and 
as follows in millions of crowns. November, 
1914^ 2201; Mav, 1915, 2688; October, 1915, 
4203; Mav, 1916, 4520; December, 1916, 4467; 
Mav, 1917, 5189: November, 1917, 6044; duly, 
1918, 5763. Total, 35,075. 

Tn Hungary the budget estimates for 1917 18 
in thousands of crowns wore: Expenditures, 
3,442,678; revenue, 4.468,903. The debt of Hun- 
gary on Dec. 31, 1916, was placed at 16,170,000,- 
700. Hungary’s eight war loans in millions of 
crowns were as follows: November, 1914, 1175; 
Mav, 1915, 1132; October, 1915, 1970; May, 
191>), 2000; December, 1916, 2300; May, 1917, 
2500: November, 1917, 3600; July, 1918, 3800. 
Total, 18,537. 

Army. Figures for the Austro-Hungarian 
army before the war will be found in the preced- 
ing issues of the Year Book. Exact figures for 
1919 were not available, but the following items 
dating from 1918 and from the period succeeding 
the armistice give some indications. In the sum- 
mer of 1918 the regiments of Czechs, Polos, and 
Rutheninns were ordered to be abolished. The 
men wwe to be distributed among other corps 
in such a manner that the Magyars and Germans 
would greatly outnumber the members of these 
nationalities, whose loyalty was doubtful. It 
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was estimated in June that 40 divisions were en- 
gaged in Italy. By July 6th, after the Italian 
victory, the total casualties were placed at 100,- 
000. In September, 1918, 61 divisions were re- 
ported on the Italian front, 15 in Ukraine, 8 in 
France, and 4 in Albania; and during the October 
ollensive in Italy 63 divisions were reported to 


3 battleships, 3 light cruisers, 9 destroyers, 12 
torpedo boats, 1 mine layer, and 6 Danube moni- 
tors should be given up to the Allies. The fol- 
lowing table showing the chief vessels of Austria- 
Hungary at the time of the fall of the monarchy 
is taken from the Statvsma7i^8 Year Hook of 
1919. 


First 
of class 
laid 

down Name 


Dreadnoughts — 

1910 J Teggrethoff 

\ Prmz Eugen 






Displace- 

II 

ta* 

1 

Principal 

Tons 

k. 

k. 

asmsnnent 



o 




S 

k. 



• 



. . 20,300 

11 

11 

12 12-in,, 15 


'S Indicated S 
2 horae & 
.2 power 


Til: I] 

3 25,000 20 


Pee-drbadnouqhts 


1 

C Habsburg 





9.4-in,, 12 6-in. 

' 2 

15,000 

19 

1899 -1 

Arpad 

t Babenberg 
r Erzherzog Karl 

8,300 

8% 

8% 

8 

2 

2 

1901 -.1 

1 

Erzhorzog Friedrich 

Erz. Ferdinand Max 
^ Erz Franz Ferdinand 

10,600 

8 

QV4. 

4 

9 4-in., 12 7.6-m. 

2 

18,000 

20 

1907 ■< 

, Radetzky 

L Zrinyi 

14,500 

9 

10 

4 

12-in., 8 9 4-m'. 

3 

20,000 

20 


Cruisers (armored) — 

1896 Kaiser Karl VI 6,300 

1901 St. Georg 7,300 

Cruisers (protected) — 

S 2.400 

1908 Admiral Spaun 8,500 

f Saida 

1911 ^ Helgoland 3,500 

L Novara 


9 8 

2 

0.4-in., 8 

6-in, 

4 

12,300 

20:0 

8 8 

2 

9.4-in , 5 
4 

7.6-in., 

6-in, 

1 

15,000 

22:0 

deck — 

8 

4 7-in. 



7,200 

20 

2% — 

7 

4.i-in. 


_ 

20,000 

(t) 

26 

2% — 

9 

4 1-in. 


- 

25,000 

27 


be engaged. 1'he failure of these operations re- 
sulted in loss as prisoners of about 700,000 of all 
ranks together with 6816 guns, and vast quan- 
tities of stores. Uixm the signature of the 
armistice, Nov. 11, 1918, the army was dissolved, 
and the troops formed parts of the national 
forces of the new states that arose on the ruins 
of the empire. In Hungary, after the armistice, 
a new army of volunteers was organized, the men 
engaging to serve at least six months, and on 
March 22, 1919, thirty-six battalions were re- 
ported as organized and equipped, and the total 
forces under arms at that time were placed at 
54,000. 'I'he casualties during the war were 
estimated at 4,500,000, including about 1,000,000 
killed. 

Navy. The fleet of the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire during the war was rendered inactive by 
the blockade of the French, British, and Italian 
force, but there was some sporadic activity, as 
for example, the cooperation of cruisers with the 
army in occupying Montenegro, and some more 
or less successful submarine operations. Aus- 
trian war vessels attempted to check the Italians 
and Serbs when the former landed in Albania, 
and when the latter withdrew their army. An 
extensive operation planned in June, 1918, for 
the attack upon the Allied fleet from Cattaro as 
a base came to nothing. Mutinies were reported 
at Pola, and when negotiations for the armis- 
tice were pending, it was said that the govern- 
ment was on the point of handing over the whole 
fleet at Pola to the new Jugo-Slav state. The 
distribution of the fleet rested with the Peace 
(Conference. The last serious casualty occurred 
during the overtures for the armistice when an 
Italian mine sank the Virihus Unitis in Pola 
harbor. The armistice conditions provided that 


(jOVEUnment. 4 he disruption of the old Aus- 
tro-Hungarian Monarchy began in (October, 1918. 
The independence of Czecho-Slovakia was pro- 
claimed on October 20th, and on October 2l8t the 
National Assembly of the Germans in Austria de- 
clared their independence, as a German- Austrian 
state. On October 23rd, Austrian Ukraine pro- 
claimed its independence. On Oct. 30, 1918, the 
southern Slav states proclaimed their indepen- 
dence at a national council of Slovenes, Croats, 
and Serbs; and on October 31st, Hungary pro- 
claimed her independence. Within the limits of 
the former empire therefore, five new states had 
declared their independence before the close of 
the year 1919, namely: German Austria, Hun- 
gary, Austrian Ukraine, Czecho-Slovakia, and 
Jugo-Slavia. For the last two, see their respec- 
tive titles. The ministries are given for Austria 
and for Hungary for the first part of the year in 
the two succeeding paragraphs. Further details 
will be found under History. 

Austria. As noted above the National As- 
sembly of the Germans proclaimed the inde- 
pendence of German Austria on October 2l8t. 
4 his was followed on Nov. 12, 1918, by the 
proclamation of the German- Austrian Republic 
Its government was in the hands of a National 
Assembly which appointed a provisional cabinet 
and arranged for an election to a National 
Constitutional Assembly. This election was 
held on February 16th on the basis of universal 
suffrage, and the new Assembly, consisting of only 
one CJiamber, was composed as follows: Social 
Democrats, 70; Christian Socialists, 64; Liberals, 
23; others, 6. The ministry appointed by the 
Constituent Assemblv on March 15, 1919, was 
as follows: State Chancellor and Minister ol 
the Interior, Dr. Karl Renner (Social Demo- 
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crat) ; Vice-Chancellor, Dr. Ender (non-party) ; 
Minister of Commerce, Dr. Wilhelm Ellenbogen 
(Social Democrat); Minister of Social Insur- 
ance, Ferdinand Hanusch (Social Democrat); 
Minister for Military Affairs, Dr. Julius Deutsch 
(Social Democrat) ; Minister for Socialization, 
Dr. Otto Daiier (Social Democrat) ; Minister of 
Agriculture, Joseph Stockier 1 Christian Social- 
ist) ; Minister oi Finance, Dr. J. Schumpeter 
(non-party) ; Minister of Justice, Dr. Felix 
Mayer (non-party) ; Food Controller, Dr. Johann 
Loweaf eld- Russ (non-party) ; Minister of For- 
eign Affairs, Dr. Franz Klein (non-party); 
Minister of Railways, Dr. Ludwig Paul (non- 
pai ty ) . 

11 UNO ARY. The Hungarian People’s Republic 
was proclaimed Nov. Iti, 1918, and the Provi- 
sional President was Count Michael Karolyi. In 
place of the two houses of Legislature which were 
abolished, the new provisional National As- 
sembly was established under pledge to provide 
by legislation for universal suffrage, secret bal- 
lot, freedom of the press and association, the 
jury system, and apportionment of land among 
peasants. On March 22nd the Karolyi ministry 
lesigned on account of the attitude of the Allies 
in regard to the boundary (see below) and was 
succeeded by a Bolshevist ministry on the plat- 
form of a proletarian dictatorship, a military 
alliance w,ith the Russian Soviet government, and 
the establishment of Socialism (see below). It 
was formed by tlie Budapest Workmen’s Coun- 
cil, and after its installation issued proclama- 
tions embodying the above programme. It was 
constituted as follows : President, Alexander 
Carbai; People’s Commissioner for Home Affairs, 
Eugen Handler; People’s Commissioner for Fi- 
nance, Bela 8zekely; People’s Commissioner for 
Education, Siegmuiid Kunfy; People’s Commis- 
sioner for Foreign Affairs, Bela Kun; People’s 
Commissioner for Agriculture, Eugen Ham- 
burger. 

One of its next acts was the abolition of ranks 
and titles and separation of church and state. 

History 

German Austria. The newly formed Repub- 
lic of German Austria transmitted through its 
provisional government to the diplomatic corps 
in Vienna a note early in January expressing the 
hope that it would be recognized by all civilized 
nations. On February 16th the elections for 
the National Constituent Assembly were held. 
In these the Socialists received a vote of 1,210,- 
000 out of a total of about 3,000,000 votes cast; 
Christian Socialist party, 1,039,000; various 
groups of German Nationalists, 693,000; the 
rest cast for pro-Bavarian, Czecho-Slovak and 
Jewish National factions. The Assembly chose 
as President Herr Seitz, and the cabinet was ap- 
pointed on March 15th with Dr. Karl Remner as 
Chancellor and Otto Bauer as Secretary of For- 
eign Affairs. The German Nationalists refused 
to accept portfolios. The policy of the govern- 
ment, in the main conciliatory, attempted to so- 
cialize industry, to improve the conditions of 
the peasantry and bring about cooperation be- 
tween the productive workers of town and coun- 
try. In all its policy whether domestic or 
foreign it was hampered by internal troubles es- 
pecially owing to the spread of Bolshevist doc- 
trines, and the scarcity of food and unemploy- 
ment. As a result a revolt broke out in the 


spring and early summer, culminating in a great 
Communist demonstration in Vienna on June 
15th. This was put down, but popular discon- 
tent still continued. After the terms of the 
Austrian treaty became known this discontent 
was intensified. The economic and territorial 
provisions of the treaty caused great indigna- 
tion. The plan for the union with Germany had 
been popular at first but encountered opposition 
from the Allies and as time went on its advo- 
cates began to realize the heavy burdens upon 
the country which it w’ould involve. Finally the 
support died down. Diplomatic dillicultios with 
Soviet Hungary developed in July which re- 
sulted ill the demand that the Hungarian Minis- 
ter, Czobel, be recalled. 

Hungary: The. Karolyi Government. The 
ariaiigemeiits with the Allies did not protect 
Hungary from the aggressions of their Balkan 
neighbors. The Karolyi government had formed 
in the closing months of 1918 an armistice with 
the French general in command fixing a line be- 
yond which no belligerent was to advance. In 
spite of this agreement the Rumanians and Herbs 
advanced into Hungarian territory while the 
(Vechs occupied Slovakia and the Danube dis- 
trict These activities cost Hungary the loss 
of the Baiiat region which was important as a 
source of food supply and she also lost the re- 
gion containing the coal mines of the north upon 
which she was depending for her industry. 
'I here w&a much distress on account of the lack 
of food in the middle of January and popular 
discontent brought about a crisis in Budapest. 
It was generally believed that the Karolyi gov- 
einment was incompetent to solve the serious so- 
cial and economic problems. Moreover Bolshe- 
vism was fast spreading. Finally a Communist 
revolt under the leadership of the extremist Bela 
Kun broke out with such violence that the gov- 
ernment declared martial law and used military 
force to regain parts of the capital that had 
fallen into the hands of the revolutionists. The 
hand of the Karolyi government was not 
strengthened by the boundaries established by 
the Inter-Allied Supreme Council between Hun- 
gary on the one hand and Rumania, Serbia, and 
Czecho-SIovakia on the other. They were re- 
garded as most unfair to Hungary. Moreover 
the intention of the Allies to subject Hungary 
to military occupation caused trouble. In 
March discontent was increased by an order is- 
sued by the Peace Conference commanding the 
Hungarians to withdraw to the Rumanian boun- 
dary as fixed by the Russian Treaty of 1916 
and at the same time a neutral zone was estab- 
lished on the Hungarian-Rumanian frontier, 140 
miles long and 40 miles wide, to be occupied by 
Allied troops. After this came the announce- 
ment on March 22nd that the Allied troops had 
occupied the larger part of Hungary in order to 
suppress plundering bunds of Bolsheviki. Fail- 
ing in an attempt to secure better terms from 
the Allies on the one hand and confronted by 
economic disasters on the other, the Karolyi 
government saw no prospect of success and on 
March 22nd Karolyi announced the resignation 
of his moderate cabinet and at the same time 
issued a proclamation appealing to the pro- 
letariat of the world for justice and support. 
As noted above under Govemmentf a new minis- 
try was immediately formed under Alexander 
Garbai as President, and Bela Kun as Minister 
of Foreign Affairs. This new Soviet govern- 
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ment was entirely dominated by the Bolshevist 
element, headed by Bela Kun. The change 
caused much anxiety among the Allies following 
as it did upon the threat of the head of the 
(lerman government, Herr Ebert, addressed to 
the Peace Conference that undue seventy would 
cause Germany to open the door to Bolshevism. 
Down to that time Count Karolyi had pursued 
a somewhat advanced Socialist policy tending 
toward communism, lie had decreed the division 
of the great estates for example. On the other 
hand, he had ^opposed with energy the radical 
communists, who wished to carry out the pro- 
gi amine of the Soviet government of Russia. 
Agents from Aloscow had been for some time 
past engaged in propaganda work in the coun- 
try. With these Bela Kun was reported to be 
in sympathy, and by some he was considered 
one of the chief agents of Lenine. According to 
Bela Kun the communists aimed at a new revolu- 
tion and the overthrow of the present govern- 
ment, and had purchased arms and distributed 
them among the masses. One of the leaders de- 
clared that the Russian Bolshevists arrested at 
Budapest some weeks before, and later interned 
by the Allied mission, had 12,000,000 rubles at 
their disposal. It appeared that the Hungarian 
communists were in regular communication with 
the Soviet government of Russia, having a spe- 
cial mail service between Budapest and Mos- 
cow, and that they were supplied with Russian 
money. Russian Bolshevist agents were also 
reported at Vienna, Agram, and Prague. In 
turning over the government to this group, the 
President, Count Karolyi, said he was actuated 
by nationalist motives. He i ejected the terri- 
torial arrangement proposed by the Allied mis- 
sion, and refused to associate his govern- 
ment with an aggressive movement starting from 
Hungarian territory against the army of the 
Russian Soviet government. He also piotested 
against the cession to the Czechs of lands for- 
meily belonging to Hungary, and declared that 
he would appeal from the Peace Conference to 
the proletariat of the world. In certain quar- 
ters where everything that was difficult to ex- 
plain was attributed to a German plot, this was 
said to be the result of Herr Ebert’s realization 
that while he could not deliver his own country 
over to the Bolshevists, he might threaten the 
Conference by forcing Austria to take that 
course. Karolyi’s reference to the territorial ac- 
quisitions of the Czechs was regarded as a 
threat that serious results would follow the 
yielding to the Czechs and Poles at the expense 
of Germany. In all this the hand of the new 
German government was seen. The German 
press declared that the imperialism of the En- 
tente was responsible for this Bolshevist tri- 
umph in Hungary, and that the Allies ought 
to give heed to the terrible warning. This atti- 
tude of the press was taken as a sign that Ger- 
many was behind the movement. The problems 
raised by this Bolshevist triumph were serious. 
The Entente Powers were said to be on the point 
of taking military measures against Hungary, 
where two divisions of French troops were al- 
ready settled. On the other hand, there was dif- 
ference of opiniqn in regard to such a course, 
and it was pointed out that the chief danger 
was in Russia. 

The Bolshevist Revolution. Hungary thus 
became a Soviet republic at once and a revo- 
lutionary government council proclaimed the 


socialization of large properties, mines, large 
industries, banks, and other commercial insti- 
tutions; and land reform by means of socialistic 
production and trade unions. At the same time 
the government gave assurance that it would 
enforce an iron discipline with death penalties 
for all who threatened counter-revolutionary 
movements. It was announced that proletariat 
armies would be organized against the Hun- 
garian capitalists and land-owners, as also 
against the Rumanian enemy, and in conclusion 
the council declared itself at one with the Rus- 
sian Boviet government in ideals and in spirit, 
offered that government a military alliance, sent 
greetings to the workingmen of the Allied 
Powers, and implored the workingmen of the 
Central Powers to break definitely with Paris 
and to ally themselves with Moscow. The move- 
ment was accomplished with comparatively little 
trouble. Upon the news of Count Karolyi’s 
resignation in Budapest, troops appeared in the 
streets and the shops were closed. The troops 
advised the people to go indoors and this advice 
was taken. Foreign officers were disarmed and 
their decorations removed, being informed that 
distinctions of rank no longer existed. Sailors 
with machine-guns began to occupy the streets, 
and detachments of British and French troops 
were disarmed. The revolutionary government 
council held its first meeting March 22d, and 
decided to abolish all ranks and Ititles, to 
separate church from state, and to abolish taxes 
for church purposes. The People’s Commissaries 
for education, agriculture, and finance were 
called upon to work out a programme at the 
earliest possible moment and a committee of five 
was appointed to prepare for the election of 
Workers’, Soldiers’, and Peasants’ Councils. 

In Austria there were signs of warm sympathy 
with Hungary and among the working classes 
regret was expressed that, on account of the 
shortage of supplies and the dependence upon the 
Allies for food, they were unable to follow the 
example of Hungary. Early in the revolution a 
message of greeting was received from Lenin 
which said the results had been welcomed in 
Russia with the greatest enthusiasm. In Ger- 
many the effect of the news was at first greatly 
to encourage the extremists. On the other hand 
it gave the reactionary parties a chance to 
warn the Allies against driving Germany to ex- 
tremes. 

The Hungarian Soviet Government. The 
Soviet government carried on almost continuous 
warfare with Rumania, Jugoslavia and Czecho- 
slovakia, all of whom dispatched troops into 
Hungarian territory. On April 2nd General 
Smuts was sent by the Peace Conference to 
Budapest to negotiate a new armistice. In 
May the Hungarian troops won numerous suc- 
cesses especially against the Czechs, but after 
an appeal of President Masaryk of Czecho-Slo- 
vakia to the Peace Conference for help, the Al- 
lies on June 9th threatened extreme measures 
to oblige Hungary to cease hostilities. Never- 
theless the attacks by Hungary continued and 
the Allies afterwards attempted to draw a more 
complete economic and military circle around 
the country. In the three months following 
these events a spirit of counter-revolution 
showed itself throughout the country. 

The Faix of Bela Kun. Various versions of 
the downfall of the communist government in 
Hungary were published, all tinged more or less 
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by the bias of the writers. An exact report of 
events was not available. The following account 
based on the report of travelers agrees in essen- 
tials with many others. One of the chief causes 
of weakness in the new regime was the an- 
tipathy to the Jews, In the country districts 
the f(‘eli ng was widespread that the revolution 
had been a movement on the part of the Jew's 
to seize the power for themselves, and the re- 
mark was frequently heard that if the Jews of 
Budapest died of starvation so much the better 
for the rest of the country. The government of 
Bela Kun was composed almost exclusively of 
Jews who held also most of the administrative 
offices. The communists had united at first with 
the Socialists who were not of the extremely 
radical party, but resembled somewdiat the La- 
bor parties or tlie trade unionist groups in other 
countries. Bela Kun did not, however, select 
his personnel from among them, but turned to 
the Jews and constituted virtually a Jewish bu- 
reaucracy. Jliis gave rise to a formidable spirit 
of anti-Semitism, and the Socialists themselves 
encouraged this spirit. The Jews to avoid odium 
had themselves baptized in large numbers — 
some 80,000 in two months it was said. The 
opinion spread that communism was only a 
sort of Jewish conspiracy to subdue the Chris- 
tian world, and the policy of the government did 
not remove this prejudice, but strengthened it 
rather by its severe course tow'ard the church. 
It appropriated church property, secularized 
the congregations, forbade the wearing of cleri- 
cal vestments, and threw bishops and other 
church dignitaries into prison. All of these acts 
were exploited by their enemies with great 
effect. For example, it was said that anti-Sem- 
ites on a religious holiday employed agents to 
desecrate objects of worship and incite to riot, 
wdiich acts of violence were then attributed to 
the government. Then the ministry of Bela 
Kun pursued an unpopular school policy. It 
introduced co-education and forbade religious 
teaching. It was also accused of inculcating 
lax morality among the young and making 
marriage and divorce so easy that the result 
was practically a system of free union. The 
communists were also accused of preaching the 
doctrine of free union. Moreover, it was said 
that pupils were constrained to attend courses 
in which the doctrines of communism were 
preached. These mistakes or excesses in the 
moral domain gave the final blow to the sys- 
tem. So long as communism stayed within the 
economic field alone, it had sympathy even in 
conservative quarters where there was resent- 
ment against the excesses of the rich classes. 
But the moment it tried to break up the insti- 
tution of the family and change the moral out- 
look of the people it found the masses against 
it. Thus it fell from power sooner than it 
would have fallen if it had adhered exclusively 
to an economic programme, although even in 
the latter case it was not believed by most ob- 
servers according to the reports in the press 
that the system would have lasted long. 

Government of the Archduke Joseph. At 
the end of July the Bela Kun government was 
displaced by the more moderate Socialists under 
Julius Pedl. The Rumanian troops arrived at 
the suburbs of Budapest, August 3, and the war 
minister of the new Hungarian government in- 
formed the Rumanian general that the Red aripy 
would be immediately disbanded. At the same 


time it was given out that the Allies would 
send a force of 5000 men at the request of the 
Hungarian government. The communists had 
made a slight resistance to the new regime and 
there had been some disturbances in the streets. 
J’he newspapers of the Allies saw in this the 
chance to insure an established and orderly gov- 
ernment and declared that the Rumanians were 
in Hungary as the gendarmes of civilization. 
The new government sent word to the Conference 
that it would accept an armistice and asked 
each of the powers to send a regifiient to its aid. 
The Rumanians declared that they would not oc- 
cupy the city but would remain in the outskirts. 
On August 5th, however, it was announced that 
they had taken possession of the public build- 
ings and assumed military control of the city. 
J'he Conference decided to send at once a mili- 
tary commission to inquire into the situation 
with a view to an armistice. The American 
members of the delegation were disturbed by 
the entry of the Rumanians, but the others, es- 
pecially the French, appeared to be satisfied. 
Jhe (Conference had meanwhile sent an order 
to the Rumanians to remain outside the city. 
The latter, whether or not through a misunder- 
standing, not only disregarded that order, but 
delivered immediately an ultimatum to the Hun- 
garian government demanding the acceptance by 
10 o’clock the next evening (August 6) of the 
following terms among otliers: Surrender of 
30 per cent of the harvest, farm animals, and 
farm tools, and 50 per cent of the rolling 
stock: r(*duction of Hungarian army to 15,000 
men; and the equipment for an army of 300,000 
men. This was followed by reports that the 
Rumanians were requisitioning Hungarian prop- 
erty on all sides and practically stripping the 
country bare. They wcie condemned in many 
of the Allied jiapers as defying the Conference — 
111 which they had ceased to take part since 
Premier Bratiano had refused to admit the de- 
cision of the Conference in respect to the rights 
of national minorities. On August 7th a new 
coup d'etat was announced resulting in the 
choice of the Archduke Joseph as governor of 
state and Herr Friedrich as premier. The So- 
cial Democrats had been forcibly expelled and 
some of them arrested, but there were no pub- 
lic disorders. The Allied mission in Budapest 
accepted the new government, but there were 
immediate protects both in and out of Hungary 
against the return to power of reactionaries. 
Mr. Hoover, the American Food Controller, for 
example, issued at once a widely circulated ap- 
peal against admitting a member of the Haps- 
burg family to the head of affairs. Finally 
even the leading Paris newspapers took this 
view. Meanwhile the Archduke had declared 
himself a true Democrat, said he had no inten- 
tion of becoming king, that he would hold office 
only till Parliament should express itself after 
the elections. On August 9th the newspapers 
announced that the Supreme Council of the 
Peace Conference had sent notes to M. Bratiano 
asking Rumania to arrest the advance of her 
army, saying that the Allies did not recognize 
her armistice with Hungary, and expressing the 
hope that she would act in friendly cooperation 
with the Supreme Council. The attitude of Ru- 
mania was attacked in many of the Allied news- 
papers as showing a cynical indifference to the 
wishes of the Supreme Council. It was also 
taken as a sign of the impossibility of setting 
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up an effective League of Nations. An Ameri- 
can newspaper said that nothing showed better 
the contempt of Europe for a League of Nations 
than the course taken by Rumania with im- 
punity. The Archduke declared that it was im- 
possible to say whether Hungary would be a 
republic or a monarchy; and that it was a ques- 
tion for the Constituent Assembly to decide. 

Fall of the Archduke’s Government. 
Finally after many conflicting rumors the Su- 
preme Council dispatched a note to Budapest 
saying they could not recognize the present 
government, which had at its head a member 
of the Hapsburg dynasty that had brought so 
much suffering to the world. Elections held 
under such a government would not express the 
will of the people. The Council called upon the 
Archduke Joseph to resign. On the following 
dav he and his cabinet resigned. 

Conservative Government in Hitngary, 
Though the Archduke’s government fell, a gov- 
ernment was formed bv his Prime Minister, 
Friedrich, who represented the forces of reaction 
and was accused in the Liberal press of substi- 
t\iting a “White” terror for the Red one The 
so-called White army under the command of 
Admiral TTorthv entered Budapest and the Ad- 
miral in his address to the mayor declared that 
he and his followers hated the city for having 
trod the “Crown and national colors in the dust” 
but that they would forgive it if it returned “to 
the Hungarian fatherland and loved once more 
the Crown and the double cross.” The Prime 
Minister in the presence of Counts Apponyi, 
Andraasy, and other conservative politicians, 
publicly thanked the Admiral, who later in an 
interview with the press declared himself “unre- 
servedly a Royalist.” The representative of the 
Supreme Council of the Allies secured the resig- 
nation of Premier Friedrich, and a new minis- 
try was formed under Mr. Huszar, in which 
Herr Friedrich was war minister. Among its 
p<‘rsonncl were others identified with Clerical or 
reactionary interests. 

Conditions at the Close of the Year. The 
Austrian Minister of Railways decided in a con- 
ference on December 27th that the passenger 
trains should cease to run until January 2. 
This was due to the lack of coal. At the same 
time the food supply was repoited to be low 
and conditions were said to be growing steadily 
worse. The country was said to he manufactur- 
ing practically nothing and its banks were mak- 
ing serious difficulties which were also increased 
hv the stale of the currency. Paper notes were 
circulating but still dopre<’iating in value. All 
(‘nterprises owmed by the state were said to be 
showing a deficit. The resources of the coun- 
try were struggling under the enormous demands 
made upon them as a result of pensions to the 
unemployed and the need of food. The peasants 
were said to be charging enormous prices for 
their food and to he hoarding their money with 
the result that the government was reqilired 
constantly to issue new notes. Great distress 
prevailed on account of the food shortage. The 
American Mission of Relief for Children reported 
that ninety-seven per cent of the children in the 
schools were suffering from lack of food. See 
War of the Nations; Naval Progress. 

It was announced on December 30th that the 
Hungarian government intended to make a 
strong effort in Paris for the recovery of some 
nf the territory that had be^n taken from them. 


A peace delegation was appointed and Count 
Apponyi was named as its chief. He declared 
that the Hungarians deeply regretted the with- 
drawal of America, because the United States 
had pledged itself to principles which alone 
could bring about peace in Europe. The dele- 
gation intended, he said, to demand a plebiscite 
in the territories taken from Hungary. Many 
millions of Hungarians were suffering under the 
yoke of Rumanians, Serbs, and Czechs, and 
the delegation would demand that the people in 
these transferred territories decide their own 
fate. 

The Alpine Provinces. After the October 
(1918) revolution in Austria-Hungary, there 
was a movement in Vorarlberg for absorption 
in Switzerland. Its opponents were equally ad- 
verse to union w ith Austria, but favored annexa- 
tion to Wlirttemberg w^hcre the same dialect of 
German is spoken. Tn 1919 the Vienna govern- 
ment inclined, out of pan-German sympathies, 
toward the latter group. The same tendency 
toward union with Germany was manifested in 
the former Austrian erownland of Salzburg. In 
both provinces the movement was furthered by 
the food crisis. In Tirol where the food situa- 
tion was less acute, there was a tendency toward 
independence of Austria, but not toward union 
with Germany except on the part of the Social- 
ists, w^ho represented only about one-fifth of the 
voters. 

AUTHORS’ LEAGUE OF AMERICA. The 

largest organization of authors in the United 
States, this assoeiation was formed to protect 
their interests and others engaged in the pro- 
duction of hooks or w'orks of art that are sus- 
eeptihlc of copyright. It renders business ad- 
\ ice to its members, but does not take legal 
action. It provides confidential information in 
regard to publishers, managers, and others en- 
gaged in the sale or exhibition of material that 
is copyrightable. 

The seventh annual meeting was on Apr. 8, 
1919, at which time a report from the Pro- 
gramme Committee was presented and accepted. 
An endeavor is being made to increase the indi- 
vidual interest of each member in the League and 
its work. One of the means suggested was a 
monthly meeting to be held in New York for the 
discussion of current literary interests. Fur- 
ther, the League shall assist in the establish- 
ing of state and citv literary organizations, the 
nucleus of which shall ho a group of League 
mem hers. It was also suggested that an at- 
Icmpi be made to sceuro better literary criti- 
cism in America, raising the standards of lit- 
erary criticism and securing for American books 
the attention undoubtedly due them. To this 
end a world-wJdc propaganda, conducted by the 
l.oaguc, on behalf of American literature was 
launched during the past year. 

Allied to the I./‘ague is the Authors’ I.eague 
Fund Avhich was organized by the League, but 
constitutes a separate corporation. Its object 
is to furnish assistance to authors and others 
who arc in temporary financial difficulties. The 
officers of the League Fund in 1919 wwe; 
President, Ellis Parker Butler; vice-president, 
]Mrs. Gertrude Atherton; secretary and treas- 
urer, Eric Schuler; honorary counsel, B. H. 
Stern; honorary accountant, Richard T. Ling- 
ley. The officers of the League in 1919 were: 
President, Rex Beach; vice-president, Booth 
Tarkihgton ; secretary and treasurer, Eric 
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Schuler; counsel, B. H. Stern; consulting ac- 
countant, Richard T. Lingley. 

AUTOMOBILES. The motor vehicle and mo- 
tor truck industry in 1919 had to experience 
considerable readjustment, and as in the previous 
year many plants were engaged more or less, or 
even exclusively, in war work. As a result it 
required some time for the various factories to 
return to the pre-war basis, but they found an 
active demand for all classes of cars and trucks, 
and by the end of the year production was going 
forward on approximately the 1917 rate of about 
2,000,000 cars and trucks per annum, the latter 
amounting to about 12 per cent in the grand 
total. The production for 1919 was stated at 
a total of 1,801,929 cars and trucks, w'hich 
exceeded the previous record of 1,868,000 cars 
and trucks turned out in 1917, and the value 
of the product almost reached the stupendous 
total of $2,000,000,000. 

According to the statistics of the National 
Automobile Chamber of Commerce American pas- 
senger car production in 1919 w’as slightly leas 
than in 1917, totaling 1,686,787, as against 1,- 
740,000 for 1917. The truck production, how- 
ever, increased substantiallv, rising from 227,- 
000 in 1918 to more than 30.6,000 in 1919. 

The total wholesale value of passenger cars 
was $1,399,282,995, an average of $882 per car; 
while the truck value was $408,311,686, an aver- 
age of $1338 per vehicle. 

The total wholesale value of these products 
was estimated at $1,807,594,680, which w^hen 
combined wdth the wholesale value of bodies, 
spare tires and accessories to equip the cars or 
trucks ready for the owners’ use brings the 
industry close to the two billion class. With 
the increased facilities for production along with 
the growing demand for motor vehicles of all 
tvpes it was considered a practical certainty that 
the motor industry in 1920 would be second only 
to steel among the manufacturing industries of 
the country. 

The full significance of the importance of the 
motor vehicle industry in 1919 can best be ap- 
preciated by reference to the accompanying com- 
parative statistics: 

PRODUCTION FIGURES OF THE AUTOMOBILE 
INDUSTRY 


Passengkr Car Prooitction 


Wholeffdle 

Tear Number tmlue 

1899 8,700 $4,750,000 

1904 21,281 23 684.361 

1009 127,781 159.918.506 

1914 543,670 413,859,370 

1017 1,740,702 1.053,505,781 

1918 926,388 801,937,025 

1910 1,586,787 1,399,282,905 

Average wholesale price for 1919, $882. 

Motor Truck Production 

1904 411 $946,947 

1911 10.655 22,292,321 

1917 128,157 220,982,668 

1918 227,250 484,168,992 

1919 306,142 408,811,585 


Average wholesale price for 1919, $1,388, 


A survey of manufacturing facilities and con- 
ditions at the end of 1919 indicated that the ca- 
pacity of American plants was such that pas- 
senger car production in 1920 would be not far 
from 2^250,000 cars, with truck production 400,- 
000 to 425,<K)0, depending largely on materials, 
particularly in connection with closed 'cars, for 


which tl\e demand was increasing tremen- 
dously. 

In 1919 the exports were only $110,000,000, 
but this was expected to increase materially as- 
the world’s markets wore being covered by the 
automobile industry, American automobiles go- 
ing in 1919 to 81 different countries, including 
Iceland, which bought 21 cars and two trucks. 

An estimate of 7,602,000 automobile passen- 
ger cars and commercial ears officially listed 
throughout the United States on Dec. 31, 1919 
was made, and when compared with 6,225,192 
cars at the end of 1918 indicated an increase of 
22 per cent. In the year’s registrations it was 
stated that commercial trucks would run but 
slightly below 300,000. The extent to which the 
automobile figured in national life is shown by 
the fact that in 1919 the total revenue from 
licenses in 48 states and the District of Colum- 
bia would amount to over $50,000,000. In some 
States the total revenue from licenses goes back 
to the road while in others it aids materially 
in their upkeep and extension. 

The biggest percentage of increase in the reg- 
istration of cars during the years 1918 and 
1919 was in the agricultural districts. The 
leaders wore Tennessee, Alabama, Louisiana and 
Georgia, where the percentage of increase over 
1918 ranged from 29 per cent down to 16 per 
cent. New York has the greatest number of 
ears registered, approximately 570,000, or one 
for every 18 people in the State. Ohio was sec- 
ond witli about 511,000. The distribution of 
these registration figures as made by the Sec- 
retary of State is given in another column. 

Nebraska and Iowa practically shared the 
honor of the greatest number of cars per capita, 
Iowa with 365,000 and Nebraska 201,000, or one 
car for every six and one-half persons. 

Mississippi had the fewest cars registered, 
less than one for every 50 persons, with Ala- 
bama next — one for every 43 persons. 

At the close of the year it was an interesting 
question, both economic and practical, how many 
more cars the United States would absorb, 
'there was a normal annual replacement of about 
16 per cent of the cars in use, but the demand 
continued in new sections and new industries. 
According to competent authority this situation 
as to just how many cars can be used in the 
United States depends entirely on the improved 
roads and bettering the traffic conditions in the 
big cities by the use of underground garages 
and parking places for cars not in use. With 
continued demands and proper roads and facili- 
ties, it was thought that within a very few years 
there would be 12,000,000 motor vehicles run- 
ning in the United States. 

Reference has been made to the supremacy of 
the State of New York in the number of auto- 
mobiles as the Empire State in automobiles 
throughout the country. The year 1919, up to 
December 1, showed an increase over 1918 of 
more than 21 per cent in registrations. The to- 
tal number of ears lieeiUHed up to Dec. 1. 1919, 
was 560,811, the figures for the corresponding 
date of 1918 being 400,924, an increase of prac 
tically 100,000. 

Commercial cars showed a 26 per cent in- 
crease over 1918, while there was a 23 per cent 
increase in the number of chauffeurs, the num- 
ber of licensed drivers footing to 176,466 

It was nottceable that motor cycles showed 
a decrease of 5IH bv4r a year' 'sLgo. ‘ This also 
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held true in New York City, where the decrease 
amounted to 91. 

In the State as a whole, automobile dealers 
increased from 2251 to 2661, a gain of 410 or 18 
per cent. The number of buses also increased 
by 23 per cent. The total receipts to the Secre- 
tary of State’s office from its Motor Vehicle De- 
partment reached $6,000,000 approximately, be- 
ing $1,000,000 in excess of 1918, or approxi- 
mately 20 per cent. 

Taking the New York City registration fig- 
ures separate from those of the entire State, an 
increase of 35,087, or 36 per cent was shown in 
passenger cars. The same period brought an 
increase of 24 per cent in commercial cars. 
The number of dealers expanded from 645 in 
1918 to 813 on Dec. 1, 1919. New York City 
registered 171,539 motor vehicles in 1919, while 
its chauffeurs at the end of 1919 number 104. 
632, as compart^ with 82,476 on Dec. 1, 1918. 

The important part which New York City 
played in the motor vehicle receipts was re- 
vealed in the fact that the 24 per cent increase 
for 1919 brought the total to $2,408,889.75, a 
gain of $470,445.25 over the same date a year 
ago. 

The accompanying tables give the number of 
cars, de’alers, chauffeurs, and motor cycles on 
Dec 1, 1910, and on a like date in 1918, with 
the increase of each: 


Nkw York State 



1919 

1918 

Inc. 

PaBsenger . . . 

440,043 

364,050 

75,993 

Omnibus . . . 

. . . . 21,903 

17,862 

4,041 

Trucks . . 

93,846 

74,574 

19,272 

Trailers .... 

2,359 

2,187 

171 

Dealers 

. . . 2,661 

2,251 

410 

Total cars . . . 

560,811 

460,924 

99,887 

Chauffeurs . . . 

... . 176,466 

148,789 

32,677 

Motor cycles 

27,988 

28,606 

* 518 

Receipts . . . 

. .,$5,881,623 

$4,906,866 

$974,756 



Nkw York 

City 


Passenger . . 

... . 122,972 

97,885 

35,087 

Omnibus . . . 

. . . 8,622 

6,306 

2,316 

Trucks ... . 

. . . 38,479 

31,078 

7,401 

Trailers .... 

, . . 653 

614 

39 

Dealers . . . . 

81.3 

645 

168 

Total cars . . 

. . . 171,639 

136.528 

35,011 

Motor cycles . 

7,909 

8,000 

* 91 

Chauffeurs 

104.032 

82,476 

22,156 

Receipts . . 

. .$2,408,889 

$1,938,444 

$470,445 


* Decrease. 

The defieieneies and failure of transit facili- 
ties during the year had a marked effeet on 
the automobile industry and there was an un- 
precedented demand for closed cars and passen- 
ger busses. Eealizing this many States inaug- 
urated important road improvements, and this 
naturally increased the use of motor passenger 
oars and freight trucks for local or through ex- 
press service. In regard to the increased uses 
of passenger busses it may be stated that in 
Newark, N. J., during the first half of the year 
1919, 16,000,000 passengers were so transported 
and the fares amounted fo $800,000. In Greater 
New York various municipal bus lines were ar- 
ranged under city auspices to supplement other 
transporf ation facilities. 

Passengeb Pah Desigiv. The tendency in de 
sign during 1919 did not involve radical changes 
but rather contemplated various refinements with 
consequent improvements to mechanism and 
bodies. Tw6 reasons readflY could be assigned 
f6f- ^bis'-situatidiT; ‘ 'first;*‘ihe cdnditioh of the 


art of motor car design, which had reached a 
point of development where radical innovations 
were neither possible nor desirable; and second, 
the great demand and the resumption of man- 
ufacturing on a pre-war basis where quantity 
production rather than development was the gov- 
erning consideration. The designers and manu- 
facturers in 1919 were satisfied to conserve the 
successful features of their product and in 
evolving the 1920 models they presented few 
novelties. The power plants of the cars shewed 
but little change, and the familiar four-cylinder 
engine continued to enjoy the greatest vogue, 
with the 6-cylinder engine next. The 8- and 12- 
cylinder V-engines continued, possibly with a 
slight tendency to revert to the six-cylinder 
model, especially where both types had been 
made. The designers had to take care of the 
poorer grades of fuel that motorists were forced 
fo accept, so that some improvements were made 
in carburetors and ignition systems. In this 
way the engine would run better and an im- 
proved intake manifold system was provided. 
In fact heated gas manifolds were being provided 
in many of the engines designed in 1919 and 
along with them in many cases went an auto- 
matic water circulation control. 

The engines proper in various models were 
unquestionably improved and perfected, and the 
tendency towards accessibility and symmetrical 
and convenient arrangement continued, so that 
in some power plants all the important elements 
of the mechanism could be reached from one side 
There was noted also a tendency to make the 
cars easier riding through improved spring ar- 
rangement involving better suspension. There 
was also a tendency towards making the cars 
lighter by the use of more sheet steel and alumi- 
num. The general appearance of the 1920 model 
car was that it was low, but this effect usually 
was secured without sacrifice of clearance space 
hv improved construction where the body is 
suspended from brackets attached to the chassis 
frame, and not mounted on top. 

Motor Trucks. During 1919 perhaps the two 
most salient features of the design, manufac- 
ture and operation of motor trucks, were the 
consideration of the performances of American 
motor trucks in the war zones of Europe and 
their regular use on long distance haul to sup- 
plant rail traffic. These two functions for 
trucks of various capacities had been tried out 
in 1918 before interested and disinterested 
critics so that any radical defects and conse- 
quent opportunities for improvement would have 
been apparent as new designs w'ere prepared. 
That there were so few changes is due to the 
fact that performance in the main was satisfac- 
tory, and to the fact that the great demand 
for motor trucks of all sizes throughout the 
ITnited vStates had caused manufacturers to work 
for maximum output rather than to introduce 
refinements of details. 

In 1919 the motor truck industry of the 
United States was so organized that it was 
able to turn out its product with a compara- 
tiveh' small increase in selling price, ranging 
from about 10 per cent for the three-ton 
capacity trucks to considerably less for those 
of lighter capacity with an average of about 5 
per cent for all classes. 

As Eitated the developments during the year 
concerned nrlnor ' p’bints and the practical per- 
’formafice for long distance hauling ' indicated 
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that but few changes were needed. Metal wheels 
either in the fomi of steel disks or with cast 
spokes seemed to become more appreciated and 
pressed steel was used for the former and semi- 
steel for the steel spokes. Pneumatic tires of 
large size were being preferred to solid tires 
and tt'nded to produce an easier riding vehicle, 
with a consequent reduction of depreciation on 
the machinery and a service life that would 
compare favorably with the solid tire. As a 
result of the larger use of pneumatic tires me- 
chanical pumps were provided in connection 
with the engine. With the heaviest trucks 
cushion wheels are employed with either rub- 
ber cushions between felloe and hub or by the 
use of coil springs. At the end of the year a 
number of manufacturers of trucks up to 1% 
tons capacity were supplying pneumatic tires 
and in one case a stock model of 3^2 tons ca- 
pacity was so fitted. 

It was interesting to note that in 1919 the 
price of trucks could be figured approximately 
on the basis of rated capacity and the variation 
was inversely as capacity. In the smallest ca- 
pacity xjlass, that is up to one ton, the average 
price was about $1 per pound rated capacity. 
Between li/o and tons capacity, 50 cents per 
pound rated capacity was an average price, while 
the heavier trucks were selling as low as 25 
cents per pound with 33% cents per pound an 
average price. 

During 1919 nearly 100 manufacturers were 
turning out D/jj-ton trucks and 75 makers were 
offering 2-ton trucks, while SVg-ton capacity 
trucks were the product of 60 different con- 
cerns. 

The mechanical developments made in 1919 
were rather to carry out tendencies that had 
developed in practice and consequently in such 
a review as the present it is perhaps more sat- 
isfactory to look at the matter in its larger as- 
pect and to note the features that were enter- 
ing into the production of trucks that would 
be on the market in 1920. 

The two most important types of drive were 
the internal gear and the worm gear transmis- 
sion with a tendency towards the increased use 
of the former. The chain drive, though used ex- 
tensively, seemed to be finding less favor. An- 
other interesting mt'chanical development mani- 
fested during the year was the change from- 
three-speed to foui -speed gear boxes on trucks 
of all capacities except the heaviest. The con- 
venience of the low gear and increased power 
already had been demonstrated in the T7. S. 
army trucks. The four-speed gear box, instead 
of being mounted as a unit with the engine, was 
beginning to be placed independent and amid- 
ships or at the centre of the truck, and thus had 
the further advantage of cutting down the pro- 
]»ener shaft length. In the engine proper one 
of the evident tendencies of the year was to 
employ detachable cylinder heads so as to reach 
the valves and pistons readily and remove de- 
posits of carbon. For the various types of 
motor trucks the four-cylinder engine has been 
adopted as standard practice and cylinder di- 
mensions and length of stroke do not vary ma- 
terially in the different models. Thus for a IVg- 
ton capacity truck the average engine would be 
of 20 hdrso power with cylinders of SVg’lnch bore 
by 5-inoh ^»troke. Fof ‘the ^ and 2y2-ton ca- 
p'aoitv ti:ut?ks 25 horse pow^ir w'duld be 

fitted where the cylinders were 4 itiehes in 


diameter by 5^ -inch stroke. In the 3l^-ton 
class there was used a 32 horse power engine 
with bore of 4Vt inches and stroke of 6 Vi inches, 
while the heavier trucks would run engines of 
some 40 horse power where the cylinder was 5 
inches diameter and stroke 6 inches. 

In the motor truck as on pleasure cars, self- 
starters and electric lighting has been found de- 
sirable and necessary and such equipment was 
another feature of 1919 production. The motor 
truck manufacturer and designer was forced to 
take into consideration the deteriorating quality 
of gasoline with fractions that did not readily 
vaporize at the carburetor. According, a hot- 
spot manifold was employed where the exhaust 
gas heats a hot plate against which the enter- 
ing mixture impinges. This tended to prevent 
condensation and the passing of unconsumed 
fuel into the sump where it w^ould dilute the 
lubricating oil. The control of the cooling water 
by a thermostat was also one of the develop- 
ments of the year as it, not only prevented over 
cooling but assisted in the more complete utiliza- 
tion of low volatility fuels. 

Army Motoks. One of the questions actually 
discussed during the year was the large supply 
of motor trucks that had been made for the U. 
S. army for shipment to France, but which were 
not required owing to the cessation of hostili- 
ties. A number of these trucks were turned over 
to other departments of the government and 
made available for highway construction, but 
there were a considerable number assembled at 
various centres and it was claimed in many 
eases not properly protected from the weather. 
During the latter part of the year a number 
of sales of government motor cars and trucks 
were held at various points, but there was 
criticism as to deterioration resulting from the 
delay, and the limited amount of the offerings. 

In 1910 the exports of motor vehicles were 
greater than in any previous year, even of the 
war years, when large numbers of commercial 
motor vehicles were being shipped to Europe 
for use in the war area. The value of motor 
vehicles and parts thereof, including tires and 
engines, exported in the calendar year 1919 ag- 
gregated approxinialely $18.5,000,000, as against 
$140,000,000 in the fiscal year 1910, the former 
high record; $38,000,000 in the fiscal year 1914, 
all of which immediately preceded the war; $11,- 
000,000 in 1910; $2, 500*000 in 1905, and slightly 
less than $1,000,000 in 1902, the first year in 
which automobile exports were considered of 
sufficient importance to justify a separate stat(‘- 
meiit in the government record of nierchandise 
exported. Of the $185,000,000 worth of automo- 
biles and parts thereof exported in the calendar 
year 1919. $35,000,000 worth were eommereial 
ears; $75,000,000 worth, passenger; $41,000,000. 
parts of automobiles; nearly^ $.30,000,000 worth 
tires, and about $5,000,000 worth of automobih* 
engines. 

The total number of commercial automobiles 
sent to France in the calendar vear 1910 yy^as 
about 3600, valued at over $15,000,000; though 
for passenger machines the demand from France 
is comparatively small, the total for the calendar 
year 1919 aggregating less than 1000 and the 
value but about $2,000,000. Great Britain, 
wbicb took large numbers of American eommer- 
eial machines during the war period, hi 1010 
was apparently manufacturing them for her- 
self, for the total v^iliie 6i f^rtmniercial machines 
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sent to that coiintry fell from $20,000,000 in 
1917 and nearly $7,000,000 in 1918 to only about 
$500,000 in 1919. About 750 motor trucks 
valued at nearly $2,000,000, as against 557 in 
1918, valued at about $1,000,000, were exported 
to Cuba. 

Tn the detailed statement for 1918 it was 
stated that 60 countries and colonies took 
American commercial machines in 1918, and the 
number of countries taking passenger machines 
was 80. Iceland took in 1918 40 passenger ma- 
chines at a value of $34,000, and one commer- 
cial machine, valued at $2245. To Siam the 
number of passenger machines exported in 1918 
was 85 at a value of $75,860; to India 72 ma- 
chines valued at $70,254 and 11 commercial ma- 
chines valued at $22,000. To the far-off Dutch 
Fast Indies the United States exported in 1918 
no less than 1260 passenger machines valued at 
$1,567,766 and of commercial machines 154 
valued at $.335,536, while the Ogures for the 
calendar year 1919 indicate a total of about 2000 
machines \ allied at approximately $2,500,000. 

The imports of automobiles into the United 
States, which have aggregated $31,000,000 since 
the fiist record, that of 1906, have declined 
from the high-water mark of $3,837,000 in 1910, 
to $524,709 in 1919 

Ractmi Fvents O'ommy Milton was the lead- 
ing automobile race driier in 1919, a year in 
uhich this sport came back into its own after 
being handiea])])ed badlv by the World War 
Milton gained victories in the 22-mile and 112- 
mile races at Uniontown, Pa., and won the 10- 
imle events, sprint, and mateh race, at the 
Slieepshead P>ay track, New York City. The In- 
dianapolis 500-mile race went to Howard Wilcox. 

The famed Ralph do Palma established several 
straightaway records for short distances at 
Daytona, Fla., but these were not accomplished 
in compi'tition. 

The dinners of the principal racing Oxturcs 
of the year were* 

Indianapolis, 500 miles, Howard Wilcox; Elgin 
National, 30148 miles, Tommy Milton; Los 
Angeles-Phoenix. 671 miles, Tommy Oldfield; 
Santa Alonica. 250 24 ni’les, Durant 

AUTOTHERAPY. 33iis method of treatment 
(Muitiniu's to develop and while it must not be 
elevated to the (questionable dignity of a system 
for the treatment of the totality of disease, it 
is so well suited both as a resource for diagnosis 
and treatment of individual affections that op- 
portunities for its employment should be sought 
vath(‘r than shuuiied 'Fo illustrate, in ha Pressc 
Urdiralr for Oct IS, 1919, Weill of Twons relates 
SOUK' rcniarkahle result‘< from the injection of 
motliers milk hoiieath the skin of babies who 
sulfer from intoleiaiKa* to the milk. Strictly 
sp(»aking this is not autotherapy but would 
douhth‘SH so he classed in very young babies 
nursing their own mothers. 33io idea can also 
ho extended to the use of cow’s milk in infants 
intolerant to that tluid. In these cases it is 
nos^iblc to produce a specific reaction in the 
infant's skin by inoculating the latter very super- 
ficially. A positive result will indicate that 
the milk is at fault in the given ease, not 
because of any defect in itself but as a result 
of that form of sensiti/ation known tr/dinically 
us nnapbylavis, which means supersensitiveness. 
Injection of a few centimeters of the milk which 
disagrees with the infant’s digestive apmratxw 
nnd skin will \\n\^p ati ot^pfisite or ahtidotftl ef- 


fect and after an isolated injection of the milk, 
which should be heated to about 110® Fahren- 
heit, will cause the disappearance of the symp- 
toms in a very short time. The result, more- 
over, is apparently permanent and hence the au- 
thor terms it a genuine vaccination; for not only 
are the actual symptoms relieved but the infant 
(‘an thenc(‘fortli inge.st the milk whiejh once dis- 
agreed with impunity. The variety of symp- 
toms which has yielded to this simple resource 
is so great that the author is inclined to em- 
ploy it largely as a routine measure in obstinate 
affeidions of young babies. 

BACON, Roheut. Diplomat, died May 29. 
He was born at Boston, Mass., July 6, 1860, and 
after graduating at Harvard, 1880, entered the 
banking business He was a member of the firm 
of .1 P. Alorgan and Company from 1894 to 
1903 and later succeeded Elihu Root Secretary 
of State. From 1909 to 1912 he was ambassa- 
dor to France. During the war he was assigned 
to the staff of Oeneral Pershing in France. He 
was long known to be a close student of for- 
eign affairs and his position among diplomats 
was a high one. Besides membership in va- 
rious important bodies he was an overseer of 
Harvard X^niversity from 1899 to 1908. 

BADEN. Formerly a grand duchy of the 
Ceiman empire; now a state with a republican 
form of government, constituting part of the 
new Cermari republic; bounded by Bavaria on 
the east, and the Palatinate and Alsace-Lor- 
raine on the west, with an area of 5819 square 
miles, and a population (1910) of 2,142,8.33, es- 
timaled in 1914 at 2,229,100. According to the 
eemsus of 1910 there were 1,271,016 Catholics 
and 826,364 Protestants. Capifal, Karlsruhe, 
with a population (1910) of 134.313; largest 
city, Mannheim, with a population (1910) of 
206,049. Instruction is compulsory and the ele- 
mentary schools are supported by the com- 
munes of the state. No recent statistics are 
available 3 he elementary schools in 1912-13 
had 6075 tem^hers and 351,008 pupils. Scc- 
ondarv and special schools include realgyrnnasia, 
lenlschulen, realprogymnasia, normal schools, 
agricultural schools, etc , and there arc two uni- 
\crsi1ies haxing in 1914, 338 memhers on the 
leaching staff, and 5846 students. Of the area 
55 4 p('r cent was reported under cultivation, 
and 39 4 ])pr cent under forests. The prin(;ipal 
crops include whi'at, barley, rve, potatoes, wines, 
tobacco, (‘tc.; and the chief manufactures are 
tiles, jewelry, • maidiinery, eloeks, ehemieals, 
inusica! instrumcTits, cotton tissues, etc. Rev- 
enue and expeiiditun* for 1917 and 1918 were re- 
q>ort(‘d a*^ halamung at £19,143,228 Foimerly 
the executive poAver was vested in the grand 
duke, and the legislative in a repre.sentative 
assemhlv or Landtag of two houses. In No 
\ ember, 1918, the grand duke abdicated and 
Ihubni was proclaimed a republic under a pro- 
Aisionul government On Jan. 15, 1919, a na- 
tional assemhlv was (deoted on the basis of 
equal, secret, direct, and universal suffrage for 
all persons ov('r 20 years of age, and voted a 
constitution By this Baden was constituted a 
republic and a cornpoiumt state of Germany. 
Privileges bast'd on birth and caste were abol- 
ished; women ohtaini^d the same rights as men; 
church and state wt^re kept separate; the initia- 
tive and referendum were introduced and also 
proportional representation, nnd the suffrage was 

(»onferml tipoti all adtilti^ 21 yt'arfi of afife. The 
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not being accompanied by a corresponding in- 
crease in the productive capacity of the coun- 
try, were chiefly expended in driving up wages 
and prices, in a highly competitive demand for 
labor and materials. For other material relat- 
ing to this subject the reader is referred to the 
following articles: Agricttltttral Credit, Fi- 
nancial Review, National Banks, Savings 
Banks, State Banks, and War Finance. 

An idea of the great increase in the banking 
resources of the United States during recent 
} ears may be gained from a statement made near 
the end of the year 191 P by the National City 
Bank of New York, one of the most prominent of 
the banking institutions in the country. This 
bank’s resources amounted to about $1,028,000,- 
000 on November 1 7th, the first time that a bank 
in the Western Hemisphere has shown assets 
above the billion mark. This did not include 
the resources of the International Banking Cor- 
poration, owned bv the National City Bank, 
which amounted to $109,000,000. During the 
year 37 new foreign branches were opened by 
the two institutions, bringing their total num- 
ber of branches up to 75. The firfit foreign 
branch of the National Citv Bank was opened 
at Buenos Aires a little more than five years 
before — ^Nov. 10, 1914. 

Federal Rereiut: Sy.stew. The great strength 
and value of the Federal Reserve Rvstem, onlv 
five years old on Nov. Ifi. 1919. were more appar- 
ent than ever before during the year 1919, the 
current trade and industrv of the ooimtry being 
financed without interruption in spite of the un- 
usual conditions of expansion arising out of 
the period of readjustment following the war 
Unusual additions to the country’s stock of 
gold had increased the gold holdinc^s of the 
Federal reserve banks from $315,977,000 on Nov, 
19, 1915 to 82.201,804,000 on June 6, 1919, when 
they touched the highest point reached up to this 
time On Nov. 21, 1919 they stood at $2,119,- 

315,000. The decline in gold holdings was in 
great measure due to the termination of the gold 
embargo on .Tune 9 ( originally put in operation 
Sept. 7, 1917), after which gold was exported 
from the rountry much more freely Loans and 
investments, however, continued to increase des- 
pite the decline in gold reserves, and the Federal 
Reserve Board found it necessary to issue wain- 
ing that in the interest of security and sta- 
bility to industry the expansion of credit must 
he checked, hv paving up the hank loans secured 
.bv government paper, and by conducting busi- 
ness in aeeordaiieo vvilh <he facilities supplied 
the present volume of credit. 

The cessation of hostilities did not end the 
war work of the banks, the 1919 activities of 
the entire reserve system continuing undimin 
ished in scope and volume. According to the 
weekly statement of the Federal Reserve Board 
on December 2fith, ‘‘loan operations for the gov- 
(’inment in close harmonv with the Treasury, in- 
volving the flotation of the several issues of loan 
and tax certificates, continued to be one of the 
leading, if not the leading function of the Re- 
serve Banks.” This involved the collection, con- 
centration, and disbursement on government ac- 
count of $15,659,000,900 of which $4,491,500,000 
represents the total of Victory Loan allotted, $6,- 

754,400,000 represents the combined amounts of 
eight scries of certificates issued during the year 
in anticipation of the Victory Loan and of four 
series of so-called loan certificates, and $4,413,- 


600,000 represents the total of 11 series of cer- 
tificates issued in anticipation of income and 
excess profits taxes due in, 1919 and 1920. On 
May 16th, at the consummation of the Victory 
Loan, war paper constituted 91.4 per cent of 
the total discounts held by the Federal Reserve 
banka, the maximum for the year; on Decem- 
ber 26th the proportion was 68.8 per cent. 

The activities of the Federal Reserve Bank in 
curbing speculation on the stock exchanges are 
di.sciissed under Financial Review. 

Reserve Bank Statement. According to the 
consolidated statement issued on Dec. 26, 1919, 
aggregate resources of the 12 Federal Reserve 
Banks were $6,325,000,000. This was an in- 
crease of $1,073,000,000 or about 20 per cent 
during the year, and the total was more than six 
times the aggregate in 1916. Total reserves 
were $2,135,000,000, a decrease of $11,000,000 
during the vear. In the reserves were included 
a total of $2,078,000,000 in gold, which show a 
decrease of $12,000,000 during the year. This 
gold was distributed as follows: Gold coin and 
ccHificates. $229,445,000; gold settlement funds, 
$352,785,000; with foreign agencies, $1.34.320,- 
000; with Federal reserve agents, $1,240,032,000; 
gold redemption fund, .$121,850,000. The total 
earning assets of the 12 banks aggregated $3,- 

080.000. 000, an increase of about 25 per cent 
during the year. In this item were included dis- 
counted bills secured by government war obliga- 
tions, amounting to $1,510,000,000; other dis- 
counted bills, .$684,514,000; United States se- 
curities, $300,405,000 Of aggregate liabilities, 
the chief items were as follows: Capital paid in, 
$87,339,000; government deposits, $72,357,000; 
Federal reserve notes in actual circulation, $3,- 

058.000. 000; due to members, reserve account, 
$1,787,000,000; and deferred availability items, 
,$822,680,000 The total deposits showed a gain 
of 20 per cent over 1018, and the total amount 
of Federal reservio notes in circulation was about 
14 per cent greater than in 1918. 

As was indicated above, the gold reserves did 
not keep pace with the expansion in note cir- 
culation; the ratio of total reserves to Federal 
reserve notes in circulation after setting aside 
.35 per cent against net deposit liabilities was 
50 .3 per eent a compared with 59.7 per cent in 
1918. The ratio of total reserves to net dr- 
»'o«its find Federal reserve note liabilities com- 
bined was 44 8 per cent as compared with 50 6 
per cent in 1918 and 61.8 per cent in 1917. 

The reserve hank of the second district (New 
V(»rk) continued to be by far the most impor- 
tant bank of the 12. Its total gold reserves on 
Drcoinber 26th wore $570,438,000, or about 22 
per cent of the svstem’s total; it had bills dis- 
counted and bought to the amount of .$979,506,- 
000; and it held deposits due to members on re- 
serve account of -$706,264,000. Its earnings of 
$28,000,000 for the vear represent 130 per cent 
on its paid-in capital. The CThieago bank, in 
the seventh district, was again the second most 
import'^nt, with total gold reserves of .$.372,355,- 
000 hills discounted and bought, $383,621,000; 
end duo to members on reserve account, $253,- 

864.000 In the order of their importance the 
others were: Cleveland, San Francisco, Boston, 
Rhiladelphia. St. Louis. Richmond, Kansas City, 
Atlanta. Dallas, and Minneapolis. 

One indication of the growth of the system 
is the increase of $6.,668,000 during the year in 
the amount of paid-in enpith!. The largest rela- 
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tive gains in paid-in capital are recorded in San 
Francisco, Chicago, and Kansas City; the lar- 
gest increases in number of banks admitted to 
membership were in San Francisco, Chicago, 
and Cleveland. 

JIkserve Act Amendments. The so-called 
“Edge bill,” amending Section 25 of the Federal 
Keserve Act, became a law in December. The 
essential features of this act are that corpora- 
tions having a capital of not less than $2,000,000 
may be organized to engage in foreign banking 
business, that they may sell debentures or other 
obligations to the amount of 10 times their 
capital, and that national banks may subscribe 
to the stock of such corporations provided that 
their total holdings in these and other corpora- 
tions of similar kind shall not exceed 10 per cent 
of their capital and surplus. This act, it is 
hoped, may rally the European exchange situa- 
tion, and brave hopes were entertained for its 
success, which would ultimately depend on the 
desire of the investing public for such securities 
as the act creates. 

Foeeign Banks. A comparative statement of 
the principal items of the resources and liabili- 
ties of the Bank of England is as follows (OOO’s 
omitted) : 


Dec. 3, 1919 


Gold coin, and bullion 

Reserve notes and coin ....... 

Circulation 

Public deposits 

Other deposits 

Government securities 

Other securities 

Proportion of reserves to lia- 
bilities 

Bank rate 


£91,342 

18,442 

91,849 

19,218 

180,637 

92.469 

106,777 


9.20% 

5% 


Jan. 2, 1919 
£79,976 
28,236 
70,189 
26.306 
214,893 
124,305 
106,472 

11.70% 

5% 


In the next to the last week of the year the 
proportion of reserves to liabilities was 11.51 
per cent, which at that time was almost the 
lowest of the year ; then came a further loss of 
gold holdings, bringing it to the low record of 
9.20 per cent. 

The statement of the Bank of France shows 


the following (000,000’s 

omitted) : 



Jan 1, 1020 

Jan. 2, 1919 


Fra/nc« 

France 

Gold — In France 

. .. 3.601 

3,449 

Gold — Abroad 

. . . 1,978 

2,087 

Silver 

266 

318 

Bills discounted 

. . . 1,665 

1,862 

Advances 

... 1,507 

1,251 

Note circulation 

. . . 37,661 

31,055 

Treasury deposits 

76 (Dec. 25) 34 

General deposits 

. . . 2,370 


The note circulation 

in the above 

table may 


be compared with 17,001,000,000 francs on Jan. 
4, 1917 and with 6,683,000,000 francs just before 
the war broke out. This remarkable note ex- 
pansion was an important factor in the war 
finance of the country. 

The gold holdings of other leading European 
state banks on Jan. 1, 1920, in pounds, were as 
follows; Germany, £54,480,650; Russia (Oct. 
29, 1917), £129,650,000; Austria-Hungary, £10,- 
944,000; fSpain, £96,895,000; Italy; £32,200,000; 
Netherlands, £53,110,000; Switzerland, £20,650,- 
000; Sweden, £15,647,000; Denmark, £11,787,- 
000; and Norway, £8,143,000. The principal in- 
crease in gold holdings in Europe was in the 
Bank of England, about £12,000,000; Germany 
showed a loss of about £60,000,000. 

BAPTISTS. ITie Baptists are divided into 


three main groups: the Northern Convention, 
the Southern Convention, and the National Con- 
vention (colored). The Northern Convention re- 
ported the following figures for 1919; 9101 

churches, 8346 ordained ministers, 1,285,416 
church members, 8203 Sunday schools with 951,- 
450 pupils. Total contributions from the 
churches for all purposes were $16,331,618. The 
church maintained 8 theological seminaries, 9 
missionary training schools, 22 colleges and uni- 
versities, 9 junior colleges, 28 academies and 16 
schools for the negroes, 4 others scattered. The 
war activities of the church were under the con- 
trol of the War Commission of the Northern 
Baptist Convention. This Commission had a 
secretary in the field and placed a large number 
of men in the camps. Funds for this work were 
voted by the Home Mission Society and by con- 
tributors of the churches. During 1919 the Na- 
tional Committee of Northern Baptist Laymen 
assumed the responsibility of raising the mis- 
sionary and evangelical funds of the church. 
The campaign was successful in securing the sum 
of $0, 006, 000 for mis-sionary work. The de- 
nomination is now engaged in the programme 
of raising $100,000,000 in the next five years for 
its missionary and educational work and is co- 
operating with the Inter-church World Move- 
ment to this end 

The Southern Baptist Convention reports the 
following figures for 1919; 24.373 churches, 17,- 

308 ministers, 3,023,674 members, 18,894 Sun- 
days schools, 1,698,898 pupils, total contribu- 
tions, $15,828,882. Fifty-eight colleges and uni- 
versities, and two theological seminaries are 
maintained. 

The National Baptist Convention (colored) re- 
ports the following figures, for 1919 : 20,151 
churches, 17,398 ordained ministers, 2,735,007 
members, 16,500 Sunday schools, 822,618 schol- 
ars, total contributions, $1,097,771. Two schools 
are maintained. 

Other smaller Baptist organizations are: Gen- 
.eral Six Principle Baptists, Seventh Day Bap- 
tists, Free Will Baptists, Free Will Baptists 
(colored). Free Will Baptists (Bullockites) , 
General Baptists, Separate Baptists, Regular 
Baptists, United Baptists, Duck River and Kin- 
dred Associations (Baptist Churches of Christ), 
Primitive Baptists, Colored l^imitive Baptists, 
and Two-Seed-in-the-Spirit Baptists. 

BAPTISTS, Free This denomination has 
ceased to exist as a denomination, having com- 
pletely united with the Baptist Church during 
the year. Its missionary work and denomina- 
tional activities were taken over by the three 
national mission organizations of the Northern 
Baptists; The American Baptist Foreign Mis- 
sion Society, the American Baptist Home Mis- 
sion Society, and the American Baptist Publica- 
tion Society. This union was effected in 1911, 
and complete financial arrangements were made 
in 1919. 

BABBADOS. The most easterly of the Car- 
ibbean Islands, a British colony, lying to the 
west of the Windward Islands, with a length of 
21 miles and a breadth of 14 miles, and an area 
of about 166 square miles. The population in 
1911 was 171,982, and, estimated, Dec. 31, 1917, 
186,656. Capital, Bridgetown, the chief city and 
port with a populatio'n (1911) of 16,648. The 
latest available figures for revenue, expenditure, 
exports and imports in pounds sterling were as 
follows : 
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Revenue . .. 
Expenditure 
Imports * . 
Exports * . 


1915-^16 

JB212,484 

227,009 

1,270,154 

1,058,380 


1916-17 

JB311,113 

242,005 

1,851,054 

2,207,267 


1917-18 

£399.969 

456,808 

2,286,278 

2,190,114 


* Including bullion and specie, but the exports exclude 
bunker coal (£261,588 in 1917). 

Public debt in 1917-18 was £538,900. The 
executive power is vested in a governor with an 
executive council and an executive committee, 
and the legislative in a Legislative Council of 
nine members appointed by the King, and a 
House of Assembly of 24 members elected by the 
people. The governor at the begiiuiiiig of 1919 
was Lieut.-Col. C. R. M. O’Brien. 

BAB ASSOCIATION, Amebican. An or- 
ganization having for its purpose the advance- 
ment of the science of jurisprudence, the promo- 
tion of the administration of justice and uni- 
formity of legislation, and the upholding of the 
honor of the legal profession. The forty-second 
annual meeting was held in Boston, Mass., on 
Sept. 3, 4, 5, 1919, with President George T. 
Page presiding. Mr. Page opened the meeting 
with an address of welcome, after which he in- 
troduced Viscount Finlay, ex-Chancellor of Great 
Britain. Viscount Finlay spoke about the cor- 
dial relations existing between the American and 
British bars, and how each had played an im- 
portant part in the war. He called to mind sev- 
eral incidents in American History where, despite 
prejudice, justice had always reigned supreme. 
Hon. Elihu Root then spoke about the principles 
of ‘^democracy, the liberty, and unalienable rights 
of individuals, for which the struggle between 
England and America a century and a half ago 
was fought, and in which the liberty of England 
and America both won.” Dr. David J. Hill of 
New York spoke on *The Nations and the Law.” 
Among the resolutions presented and passed were 
the following ; Approval of the act to make 
uniform in all States the law of Conditional 
Sales, and the law of Fraudulent Conveyances; 
to continue ‘*our organized opposition to judicial 
recall.” A lengthy discussion on the subject 
of court-martials took place, but the matter was 
finally turned over to the executive committee 
for consideration. Other speeches given before 
the meeting were: *‘The New Constitution of 
the United States,” by Robert L. Batts; “The 
Power of Congress to Tax States’ SecuritieB un- 
der the Sixteenth Amendment,” by Albert C. 
Ritchie; “Some Legal Questions of the Peace Con- 
ference,” by Robei’t Lansing. TTie Secretary’s re- 
port showed 10,996 active and 15 honorary mem- 
bers at the date of publication of the 1918 Re- 
port. Since then there have been 437 deaths and 
resignations, and 465 new members were pro- 
posed, all of whom, 'were elected by the executive 
committee. There are 38 Statue Bar Associations 
affiliated with the American Bar Association. 
The Treasurer’s report showed $13,194 in assets. 
The American Bar Association Journal is the of- 
ficial organ of the organization. The minutes of 
the annual meeting are published in book form. 
The oflicers in 1919 were: President, George T. 
Page, of Peoria, 111.; Secretary, Qeorge White- 
lock, of Baltimore; Treasurer, Frederick E. Wad- 
hams, of Albany, N. Y. 

BABLEY. According to data published by 
the International Institute of Agriculture, Rome, 
the recovery in barley culture in 1919 for the 
countries reporting was not very marked. An 


increased acreage as compared with 1918 was re- 
corded only for Denmark and Great Britain and 
as compart with the average for the five years 
1913 to 1917 for Spain, Great Britain, Norway 
and Switzerland. In production Great Britain, 
the Netherlands, and Rumania showed an in- 
crease over the preceding year and an increase 
over the five-year period was secured only in 
Spain and Switzerland. 

The chief barley-producing countries and their 
yields in 1919 in addition to the United States 
were as follows: Japan, 87,837,000 bushels; 
Spain, 86,405,000 bushels; Canada, 63,700,000 
bushels; Great Britain, 49,576,500 bushels; and 
Algeria, 32,327,000 bushels. Data for most of 
Central Europe and Russia and for the south- 
ern hemisphere were not reported. The United 
States in 1919 as estimated by the Department of 
Agriculture produced 165,719,000 bushels as 
against 256,225,000 bushels in 1918. The area 
devoted to barley was reduced from 9,740,000 
acres in 1918 to 7,420,000 acres in 1919, which 
was less by 360, 000 acres than the average area 
for the five years 1913 to 1917. This reduction 
in barley culture was due mainly to the large 
increase in the wheat acreage and the prohibi- 
tion placed on the use of cereals for the manu- 
facture of intoxicating beverages as war mea- 
sures. 

The average yield was 22.3 bushels per acre or 
4 bushels under the average yield of 1918, and 3.3 
bushels less than the five-year average for 1913 
to 1917. The average weight per measured 
bushel for the year was estimated at 45.2 pounds 
as compared with 48 pounds, the legal weight, 
and 46.5 pounds, the average for the 10 years 
1910 to 1919. On Dec. 1, 1919, the average price 
paid farmers was 120.9 cents per bushel against 
91.7 cents on the corresponding date the year 
before and 72.4 cents the average for the five- 
year period 1913-17. At 120.9 cents per bushel 
the total value of the 1919 crop reached $200,- 
419,000 or $34,623,000 less than the value of 
the 1918 crop hut $56,177,000 above the average 
for the five-year period mentioned. 

In the United States over 85 per cent of the 
barley crop is harvested in July and August. 
Of the portion of the crop used for feeding ordi- 
narily about 60 per cent is fed to swine, nearly 
18 per cent to horses and the rest to cattle and 
poultry. At the close of the year barley rose in 
price on the European market to unusually high 
figures and sold in England for near $3 per 
bushel, 

BABNABB COLLEGE. See Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

BABNES, George Nicoll. British repre- 
sentative at the Paris Peace Conference. He was 
born in Scotland in 1859. He became Member 
of Parliament for Glasgow in 1906, and gained 
a reputation in the House for his straightforward 
conduct and his wide knowledge of labor condi- 
tions. In several successive Parliaments he was 
a recognized leader of the Labor party. During 
the war he loyally supported the national cause 
and was appointed by Mr. Lloyd George Minis- 
ter of Pensions in the second Coalition Cabinet. 
He replaced Mr. Henderson in the War Cabinet 
as a member without portfolio, after Mr, Hen- 
derson’s retirement on account of the Stockholm 
affair. 

BABNEY, Samuei. Stkbbins. Judge and 
member of Congress, died at Milwaukee, Wis., 
December Slat. He was born at Hartford, Wis., 
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Jan. 31, 1846, and was educated at Lombard 
UniverHity. He taught in the high school of his 
native town and was admitted to the bar in 
1873. He was superintendent of schools from 
1876 to 1880, and delegate to the Republican 
National Convention in 1884, and a member of 
Congress from 1895 to 1903. After 1906 he was 
Associate Justice of the United States Court of 
Claims. 

BABOTSELANL. See Rhodesia. 

BABB, Ameiha Edith. Author, died in 
New York City, March 10th. She was born, 
March 29, 1831, at Ulverston, England, and mar- 
ried Robert Barr in 1860. She went to Texas 
in 1854 but removed to New York in 1869 where 
she devoted herself to writing. Her novels are 
very numerous and the best of them deal with 
historical incidents with scenes laid in Scotland, 
the North of England and Dutch New York. 
The list of her writings includes 75 titles, among 
which may be mentioned the following : i2o- 
mance and Reality (1872) ; Jan Vedder’a Wife 
(1885) ; A Daughter of Fife (1886) ; A Bow of 
Orange Ribbon (1896); Friend OUvia (1891); 
Birds of a Feather (1893); The Lone Uouae 
(1894) ; Bemicia (1896) ; A Knight of the Nets 
(1896); Trinity Bella (1899) ; The Maid of 
Maiden Lane (1900) ; Souls of Passage (1901) ; 
The Lion's Whelp ( 1901 ) ; The Black Shilling, 
The Belle of Bowling Green (1908) ; The Straw- 
berry Handkerchief (1908) ; The Hands of Com- 
pulsion (1909); The House of Cherry Street 
(1909); Sheila Vedder (1911); Playing with 
Fire (1914) ; Measure of a Man (1916) ; Profit 
and Loss (1916) ; and Orkney Maid (1917). 

BABBELL, Josf:ph. Ceologist, died at New 
Haven, Conn., May 4th. He ‘was born at New 
Providence, N. J., Dec. 16, 1869 ; studied at Le- 
high and Yale; engaged in mining and geologi- 
cal work in the West, and in 1900 became pro- 
fessor of geology at Lehigh University. He also 
served as mining engineer to several mining cor- 
porations. In 1903 he was called to Yale and be- 
came a professor there in 1908. He was widely 
known for his researches in physical geology, 
particularly isostasy, erosion and sedimentation. 
For an appreciation of his work, see Science, 
June 20th. 

BABBY, Thomas Henry. American general, 
retired, died in an army hospital near Washing- 
ton, D. C., December 30th. lie belonged to the 
so-called “Old Guard"' of higher officers in the 
regular service. He was born in New York City, 
Oct. 13, 1855, graduated at West Point in 1887, 
and served at once in the Indian Wars in the 
Dakotas and Montana. He advanced rapidly in 
rank and in 1897 was appointed major and as- 
sistant adjutant-general and during the Spanish 
War he was adjutant-general of the 18th army 
corps. He served in the Philippines where he 
was chief -of -staff and he was also an officer in 
the China relief expedition. He became major- 
general April 29, 1908, in reward for his excel- 
lent work in cooperation with Governor Magoon 
in Cuba. He was superintendent of the United 
States Military Academy from 1910 to 1912, 
and in 1914 was sent to the Philippines as com- 
mander of all the American troops in the islands. 
In 1916 he was placed in command of the Central 
Department with headquarters at Chicago and 
upon the formation of the draft army he took 
command of the 86th division at Camp Grant, 
Rockford, III. He was one of those who on ac- 
count of physical disability was kept at home 


on duty, being regarded as physically unfit for 
service in France. 

BABZILAI, Salvatore. Italian representa- 
tive at the Paris Peace Conference. He was born 
in Trieste of Jewish parentage, and was at an 
early age identified with the Irredentist agita- 
tion. Passing over to Italy he became a mem- 
ber of the Republican party and was elected to 
the Chamber where he showed unusual talent 
as a speaker. He was a minister without port- 
folio in the Boselli cabinet, and a member of 
the parliamentary committee that organized the 
Congress of Oppressed Nationalities at Rome. 

BASEBALL. The professional baseball sea- 
son of 1919 was the most successful in the his- 
tory of the national game from a financial stand- 
point, much to the surprise of the club owners 
who feared that post-war conditions would not 
be favorable to this branch of sport. So skepti- 
cal were the magnates that they shortened the 
major league schedule from 154 games to 140 
at the annual winter meeting. 

As the season went along the constantly in- 
creasing attendance proved that the public after 
the stress and strain of war was turning to this 
form of recreation for relief and relaxation. 
Tlie action of tlie New York State Legislature 
in enacting a measure permitting Sunday ball 
in Greater New York also had its effect in the 
way of larger gate receipts, A third reason for 
the prosperity of baseball in 1919 W’'a8 the close- 
ness of the pennant races in the two big leagues. 

The financial success attending baseball dur- 
ing the year, however, was powerless to quell 
the dissatisfaction felt in some quarters with 
the manner in which the controlling powers of 
the game conducted affairs. Byron B. Johnson, 
the president of the American League, was the 
special target of certain club owners who re- 
sented what they considered his high-handed and 
arbitrary methods. The storm broke toward 
the close of the season when Johnson suspended 
Carl Mays, a pitcher secured from the Boston 
(ylul) by the New York Club. 

Col. Jacob Kuppert and Col. T. L. Huston, 
owners of the New’ Y"^ork Club, or Y"ankees, se- 
cured an injunction from the court restraining 
Johnson from interfering with the playing of 
Ma\s as a member of the New’ \"ork team. This 
mo\e led to several others of a legal nature and 
a war in the courts followed which is still con- 
tinuing. Supporting the New York Club which 
is avowedly seeking the removal of Johnson from 
the presidency of the league are Harry Frazee, 
owner of the Boston Americans, and Chailes A. 
Coniiskey, owner of the Chicago Americans. 

For the first time since 1914 a National 
League team won the world championship, the 
Cincinnati Reds led by Fat Moran, accomplish- 
ing the feat at the cvpenso of the Chicago White 
Sox after a series of eight games. All previous 
records for receipts were smashed in tins serums, 
although the attendance fell a hit behind the 
mark set by the (*5iants-Red Sox contests in 1912 
The total Vivoipth for the world series in 1919 
wore $722,414, e'cclu8i\e of war tax. ’The at- 
tendance for tlie ei'Ait yami's was 236,928. 

Tlie first game was play(d at Cincinnati oti 
October Ist, the Reds w inning bv a score of 9 to 
1. The fine pitching of “Dutch” Reuther, for 
Cincinnati, and the heav> hammeiing his team 
mates gave Eddie (Ticotte, the Chicago twirler, 
were the outstanding features. The scores of 
the other games follow: 
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October 2d at Cincinnati — Cincinnati 4 runs, 
4 bits, 1 eiror; Chicaj^o 2 runs, 10 hits, 2 errors; 
Batteries, Sallee and Kariden; Williams and 
8c*halk. 

October 3d at Chicago— Chicago 3 riiiifl, 7 hits, 
2 enors; Cincinnati 0 lUiis, 3 hits, 4 errors. 
Batteries, Kerr and Schalk; Kisher, Luqiie, and 
Kariden. 

October 4th at Chicago — Cincinnati 2 runs, 5 
hits, 2 errors; (-hicago 0 runs, 3 hits, 2 errors. 
Batteries, Ring and Wingo; Cicottc and Schalk. 

October Gth at Chicago — Cincinnati 5 runs, 4 
hits, 0 errors; Chicago 0 runs, 3 hits, 3 errors. 
Batteries, Kller and Kariden; Williams, Mayer, 
and Schalk, Lynn. 

October 7th at Cincinnati — Chicago 5 runs, 10 
hits, 3 errors; Cincinnati 4 runs, 11 hits, 0 
errors. Batteries, Kerr and Schalk; Kcuther, 
King, and Kariden. 

October 8th at Cincinnati — (^hicago 4 runs, 
10 hits, 1 error; Cincinnati 1 run, 7 hits, 4 
errors. Batteries, Cicotte and Schalk; Sallcc, 
Ki.sher, Luque and Wingo. 

October 8th at Chicago — Cincinnati 10 runs, 
16 hits, I error; Chicago 5 runs, 0 hits, 1 error 
Batteries, Eller and Kariden; Williams, James, 
Wilkinson, and Schalk. 

According to the composite score the Cincin- 
nati Reds outhit their opponents .255 to .224, 
while the Chicago White Sox had a alight edge 
in fielding with .965 as against .903. 

Tyriis Raymond Cobb of the Detroit Tigers 
once more captured the batting honors in the 
American League, while Eddie Roush of the 
ehampion Cincinnati Reds was the topnotcher 
with the stick in the National League. The 
moat effective pitcher in the American League 
was Walt<T Johnson of the Washington Club, 
and in the National, Grover C. Alexander of 
the Chicago Cubs. 

The final standing of the clubs in the National 
League was: 

Cincinnati, won 96, lost 44; New York, won 
87, lost 53; Chicago, won 75, lost 65; Pittsburgh, 
won 71, lost 68; Brooklvn, won 69, lost 71; 
Boston, won 57, lost 82; »St. Louis, won 54, lost 
83; Philadelphia, won 47, lost 90. 

The final standing of the clubs in the Ameri- 
can League was: 

Chicago, won 88, lost 52; Cleveland, won 84, 
lost 55; New York, won 80, lost 59; Detroit, 
won 80, lo.st 60; St. Louis, won 67, lost 72; Bos- 
ton, won. 66, lost 71 ; Washington, won 56, lost 
84: Philadelphia, won 36, lost 104. 

The pennant winners in the more important 
minor leagues were; 

International, Baltimore; American Associa- 
tion, St. Paul; Southern Association, Atlanta; 
Pacific Coast League, Vernon; Eastern League, 
Pittsfield; Western Lea.gue, St Joseph; Three I, 
Bloomington; Texas League, Fort Worth; South 
Atlantic League, (^olumbia 

Among the American colleges Holy Cross had 
the strongest nine, completing a 'schedule of some 
30 games with only one defeat 

BASHFORB^ Jamks WHiTFOgD. Methodist 
Episcopal bishop, died at Los Angeles, Cal., 
March 18th. He was born at Fayette, Wis., May 
29, 1849; graduated at the University of Wis- 
consin in 1873 ; and after teaching in the uni- 
versity was ordained to the ministry in 1878. 
He was pastor in Boston and Auburndale, Mass., 
Portland, Me.; and Buffalo, N. Y.; and was 
president of the Ohio Wesleyan University from 


1889 to 1904, when he was elected bishop. He 
was a leader in organizing missionary work in 
C'hina and in 1907 he took part in the promo- 
tion of relief moasiires. He was a delegate to 
the World’s Ministry Conference at Edinburgh 
in 1910. He was the author of the following 
books; Outline of Science of Religion (1891); 
The Awakming of Chma (1906) ; China and 
Methodism (1907); Cod's Missionary Flan for 
the World (1907); China — An Interpretation 
(1916) ; and Oregon Missions (1918). 

BASKETBALL. The basketball champion- 
ship of the intei collegiate league was won for 
the second time in succession by the University 
of Pennsylvania quintet, but no trophy was 
awarded the winner because of the unusual con- 
ditions existing as a result of the war. Mike 
Sweeney of the Pennsylvania team was the lead- 
ing scorer for the season’s play. Yale captured 
second place in the final standing, Cornell, 
Princeton, and Columbia following in order. 

BASS, Joseph Pakkek. Publisher, died at 
Bangor, Me., March 27th. He was born at Ran- 
dolph, Vt., in 1835; was educated in the common 
schools, and entered the dry goods business in 
Lowell, Mass. He afterwards went into busi- 
ness for himself and removed to Bangor in 1863, 
where after 1879 he engaged in publishing work 
and organized the J. P. Bass Publishing Com- 
pany. He was mayor of the city of Bangor in 
1873; held other important offices in the city, 
and at the time of his death was director of the 
Second National Bank. 

BATES COLLEGE. A nori-secf arian insti- 
tution at Lewiston, Me., founded in 1864. 
In the fall of 1919 there were 494 students; in 
the summer school, 70; while there were 40 
members in the faculty. The productive funds 
of the institution amount to $1,107,000. The 
library contains 46,356 volumes. In the fall of 
1919 Chase Hall was dedicated, in memory of 
George Colby Chase, who was for more than 50 
years connected with Bates, and died when 
president, in May, 1919. Chase Hall is to serve 
as a social centre for all the men of the institu- 
tion, and is one of the finest of its kind in the 
country. On November 29th, Rev. Clifton D 
Gray was elected third president of the college; 
he will assume office in May, 1920, being inaugu- 
rated in the following month, during Coinmeiice- 
merit Week. 

BATTLE, Kemp Plummek. University presi- 
dent, died at Raleigh, N. C., February 4th. He 
was born near Txiuisburg, N. C., Dec. 19, 1831; 
graduated at the State University in 1849; was 
admitted to the bar in 1854; practiced law for 
more than 20 years, and was prominent in the 
politics of South Carolina. From 1876 to 1891 
he was president of the University of North 
Carolina and was professor of history from 1891 
to 1907, after which he was professor emeritus. 
He wrote histories of the university, the Supreme 
Court of the State, the city of Raleigh, and 
other historical monographs. 

BATTLESHIPS AND OTHER WAR VES- 
SELS. Each war of recent times has differed 
from others which have gone before in scope, 
character, and centre of effort. The results of 
the operations have not therefore been conclu- 
sive on more than a few points; and in most 
cases, the test of war has done little but confirm 
the conclusions of peace. The special conditions 
under which the operations of each war are car- 
ried out naturally produce new types (in many 
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cases of temporary value) or such variations in 
existing types as will fit them to the work in 
hand. In the recent war there were developed 
the British and Italian so-called monitors, the 
Q-ships, seaplane carriers, coastal motor boats, 
submarine chasers, eagle boats, and mine-laying 
submarines; while the battle cruiser, the mine- 
laifing cruiser, the destroyer, the minesweeper, 
and the submarine were developed in certain 
directions. The elTc'ct of the war on types of 
war craft is hereinafter considered under the 
separate heads of Battleship, Battle Cruiser, etc. 

Armored Cruiser. This type of war vessel, 
fully discredited before the war, has been finally 
condemned as a result of war experience. The 
f(‘aturea of the type were; (a) Armor of less 
than half the thickncsa of that on contemporary 
battleships; (b) guns of 6- to 10- inch caliber; 
(c) speed of 3 or 4 knots more than that of 
contemporary battleships; (d) displacement of 
half to two-thirds that of battleships. The in- 
crease of speed of battleships and of light cruis- 
(‘I’H rendered the older armored cruisers obsolete 
and the advent of the battle cruiser did the same 
for the laier types. During the war armored 
cruisers proved to be well-nigh useless, particu- 
larly the British types which were fitted with 
guns of ridiculously light caliber, many of them 
mounted so low as to be useless except in smooth 
water. 

Battt.e Cruiser. This type of warship, in 
which armor protection is largely sacrificed to 
secure very high speed, is still undergoing de- 
velopment, brought about in part by the in- 
creased spe(‘d of battleships. Whether the type 
will persist is seriously questioned; but some- 
thing between the fast light cruiser and the 
battleship seems inevitable and at present the 
battle cruiser ap])ears to be the most satisfactory 
solution A considerable portion of naval opin- 
ion inclines toward a very fast battleship of 27 
or 28 knots with as much protection — above and 
below water — as can be given. This, its advo- 
cates contend, replaces the heavy battleship and 
ihe battle cruiser. Its ojiponents hold that it 
docs neither — that it cannot successfully oyipose 
the heavily protected battleship nor act effi- 
ciently against large and fast light cruisers. 
Dining the war the British laid down (1915) 
and completed (1910) the battle cruisers Renown 
and Repulse. The vessels have a displacement 
of 27,500 tons at a mean draft of 25 feet (i inches. 
The length over all is 704 feet; beam, 90 feet. 
The armor on the side amidships is 6 inches; on 
the barbettes, 7 to 4 inehes; on the turrets, 11 
to 7 inches. Tlie speed is 32 knots with 120,000 
indicated horse power; and the main battery, 6 
15-inch guns in the three turrets, one forward, 
two aft, and all on the centre line. Except as 
to length, draft, and battery, they differ but 
little from the TAon and Tiger classes. About 
the same time the mammoth cruisers Courageous, 
Clortous. and Furious were built. The first two 
carry 4 18-inch guns. The displacement is 18,- 
fiOO. on a mean draft of 22 feet 3 inches; length, 
780.25 feet; beam, 81 feet. The side armor is 
3 inches: on the barbettes, 7 to 3 inches; on the 
turrets, 9 to 7 inches. Light as this armor is, 
that on the Furious is somewhat less, being only 
7 inches on the turrets. The displacement is 
19,100 on a mean draft of 21 feet 6 inches; 
length, 786 5 feet; beam, 88 feet. The horse 
power of all three is 90,000, and the speed 31.5 
to 32 knots. After the battle of Jutland the 


Hood and one or two others of her class were 
commenced. Only the Hood was very far ad- 
vanced when the war closed and she alone is to 
be completed. While by some she is regarded 
as a battle cruiser, she is properly classed as a 
high-speed battleship and typifies the ideas of 
the advocates of the combined battleship and 
battle cruiser. (See paragraph on Battleships 
below.) The U. S. battle cruisers of the Con- 
stitution class are the highest development of 
the battle cruiser idea. The displacement is 
43,500 tons on a mean draft of 31.3 feet. The 
length is 850 between perpendiculars; beam, 
105.4 feet. The speed is 35 knots with a horse 
power of about 180,000. The main battery con- 
sists of eight 16-inch guns in four turrets. Since 
the modification of the original plans the details 
of the armor protection have been changed, and 
the arrangements at the close of the year were 
still withheld from publication. Reports from 
Japan stated that the Japanese government pro- 
posed to build two battle cruisers of 40,000 tons; 
no further details at the close of the year had 
been published. 

BArrLESHiPS. The majority of naval men, 
particularly in the H. S. navy, doubt the prac- 
ticability of the very fast battleshi]). The 
American idea has alw’ays been to build ships in 
which battery power was the most important 
feature, protection against enemy attack the 
second, and speed the third. A fleet of such 
ships should prove invincible to an equal number 
of faster but weaker ships. To attain adequate 
speed and protection has usually necessitated an 
increase in size. The new U. S. battleships of 
the Massachusetts class exemplify the American 
idea fully. They carry the heaviest batteries 
afloat; against attack by gun, torpedo, or aerial 
bomb they are the best protected ships in the 
world. To secure these desirable ends with a 
speed of 23 knots, a normal displacement of 43,- 
200 tons was found necessary. The length is 684 
feet over all; beam, 106 feet (110 feet is the 
width of the locks in the Panama canal). The 
main battery consists of 12 16-inch guns. The 
hull and gun positions are heavily armored while 
along the sides, over the decks and elsewhere 
there is much interior armor to secure the ships 
against attack by torpedoes, bombs, and high 
angle fire of distant guns. Other nations have 
built and arc building ships on the same general 
])rinciple but, as they are much smaller, they 
are correspondingly weaker in armament and 
protection ; and in many cases there is some 
sacrifice of b.ittery or y)rotection to attain a 
higher speed than could otherwise be reached. 
As mentioned in the paragraph on battle cruis- 
ers the new British battleship Hood exemplifies 
the view^s of the fast battleship advocates as to 
efficient combination of the essential qualities 
of a battleship and battle cruiser. This remark- 
able ship is of 41,200 tons displacement, 2000 
tons less than that of the Massachusetts class. 
Tier length between perpendiculars is 860 feet ( 10 
feet more than the Constitution), her beam is 
104 feet, and her mean draft, 28.5 feet. Her 
main battery consists of eight 15-inch guns. 
Her side armor is 12 inches; barbettes, 12 
inches; turrets, 15 to 11 inches. She has three 
armored diH’ks 2 inches, 1.5 inches, and 1 inch 
thick; also armored bulkheads and other in- 
ternal armor. As a defense against torpedoes, 
in addition to armor, her beam is increased about 
10 feet to contain a wall of compartments along 
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the sides from the water line to the turn of the 
bilge. It must be admitted that the design is a 
clever combination of speed, battery, and pro- 
tection. But she is so far inferior in fighting 
power to a ship of the M assachusetts class that 
the issue of a fight between them should be de- 
cided in a few salvos. 

Blistoi Ships. The first of the ships to carry 
this title were old British cruisers which had 
fitted to their sides a bulging structure of timber 
to act as a protection against the explosion of a 
mine or torpedo. In later ships this bulging 
structure was built into the hull and consisted 
of a large number of small compartments of 
steel plating. Such bulges or blisters are a 
characteristic of the “monitors.’* Vessels were 
frequently hit by torpedoes on their blisters 
and these excrescences are said to have saved 
them from sinking in every case. 

Coastal Motor Boats. These were a variety 
of very fast motor boats used by the British in 
the anti-submarine, anti -destroyer work. They 
were of a modified hydroplane type with torpedo 
slides in the stern. In attack, the torpedo engine 
was set going and the torpedo slid into the water. 
The high speed of the boat enabled it to gain 
on the torpedo until well ahead; the helm was 
then put over and the path of the torpedo left 
clear. 

Destroyers. In this war the power of the 
British battle fleet was the deciding factor. The 
next most important naval weapon on the side 
of the Allies was the destroyer. At the com- 
mencement of hostilities, the British destroyer 
flotilla, numerous as it was, proved to be wholly 
inadeejuate to the necessities of the situation. 
With characteristic energy and determination, 
the building of new and more powerful boats 
w^as prosecuted with the highest practicable 
speed. But the usefulness of the destroyer in 
new rdles, particularly in anti-submarine and 
convoy work, made still farther demands upon 
the limited numbers. The early British boats — 
and nearly all the French — were too small for 
efficient open sea work so that, notwithstanding 
the constant addition of new boats, this part 
of the destroyer service was much overworked 
until the coming of the American flotilla of 40 
boats in May, 1017, and even then was far from 
adequate, the U. S. navy began to build de- 
stroyers in large numbers in 1017 but only .33 of 
the new craft had reached Europe before the 
close of hostilities. Had the ITnited States en- 
tered the war a year earlier, there would have 
been 250 destroyers in Europe at its close. 
Both in England and the ITnited States a dis- 
placement of 1000 to 1200 tons was the approved 
destroyer displacement in 1014 and the experi- 
ences of the w’ar confirmed the efficiency of this 
size. The later types, however, were given in- 
creased speed so that recent boats in both 
countries attained about 40 knots while one 
American boat reached 41. The advantage of 
larger boats as flotilla leaders was early appre- 
ciated and 38 such craft (mostly of 1600 to l800 
tons) were added to the British navy during the 
war or immediately afterward. 

Eaole Boats. The length of time required to 
build a destroyer, its cost, and the urgency for a 
more powerful patrol boat than the submarine 
chasers led the United States navv to contract 
with Mr, Henry Ford for the building of 110 
small destroyers of a design f 500 tons, 1 8 knots 
speed) which would lend itself to rapid produc- 
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tion and would not add to the burden already 
laid upon shipbuilding establishments of the 
country. The unexpected early termination of 
the war prevented the use of these boats in 
operations against the enemy but three or four 
were completed and undergoing trial at the 
close of hostilities; the contracts for 60 of the 
110 were canceled. 

Mine-laying Cruisers and Submarines. 
Previous to the outbreak of war most mine- 
layers were small vessels of moderate speed or 
old gunboats or cruisers refitted as mine-laying 
ships. The control of the sea by the British com- 
pelled the Germans to lay mines by stealth except 
along their own shores. To accomplish this they 
built mine-laying cruisers of 4000 tons with a 
speed of 32 to 34 knots. Each carried 360 mines. 
For laying a few mines at a time in enemy 
waters, they devised small mine-laying sub- 
marines that carried 12 to 18 mines in inclined 
tubes extending through the after part of the 
hull from deck to bottom. 

Monitors, British and Italian. At the out- 
break of the war the British navy purchased 
from Brazil three light-draft river monitors 
which had just been completed in England. 
These wore found to be so useful for shoal work 
that many other light-draft vessels were built — 
also called monitors but differing considerably 
in design. In all, 35 were built. Fourteen 
(MJ/) to M2t^) are of 540 tons, have a speed of 
10 to 12 knots, a draft of 7 feet, carry 1 
9.2-iiicli and 1 3-incli gun in armored shields. 
Five of about 350 tons and 10 knots speed draw 
5 feet of water and carry 2 6-inch guns and ] 
6-pounder. The three boats built originally for 
Brazil wore of 1280 tons, 5.5 feet draft, 12 knots 
speed, and carried .3 6-inch and 2 4.7-inch guns 
behind shields. These 22 vessels were of quite 
low freeboard, not much greater than that of 
American monitors; the others were high free- 
board and much larger. Four of 6150 tons, 320 
feet length, 00 feet beam, and 10.5 feet draft, 
carry 2 14-inch guns which were built in the 
ITnited States for the Grwk battleship SlaJamis 
(under construction in Germany) and seized en 
route by the British. Eight of 5000 tons and 
7 knots speed carry 2 12-inch guns (taken from 
British predreadnought battleships) and 1 6-incli. 
They are 325 feet long, 87 feet broad, and draw 
10.5 feet of water. Two of them, in 1018, were 
fitted with a single 18-inch gun on the deck aft. 
These 18-inch ]>ioccR were originally built for 
the Furious and removed when she became a sea- 
plane carrier. The speed is 6.7 knots. Two 
monitors of 6670 tons and 6 knots speed carry 
2 15-inch and 8 4-inch. The length is 355 feet, 
beam 00 feet, draft 10.5 feet. Two of 8000 tons, 
and 14 knots speed are armed with 2 16-inch and 
2 6-inch (or 8 4-inch?). The length is 405 feet, 
beam 88 feet, draft 11 feet. The large monitors 
carry their heavy guns in a single turret over a 
}ii"h barbette and the guns have high angle fire 
and very long range. The armor on the bar- 
bettes is about 10 inches thick, that on the tur- 
rets 10 to 13 inches; the belt and side armor is 
2 to 6 inches. The small monitors have some 
slight hull protection. All the monitors have 
larc^e “bulges” or “blisters” on their sides sub- 
divided into a large number of air and water 
chambers. While these give practical immunity 
against torpedo attack they made the ships diffi- 
cult to steer and reduce the speed to 2 or 3 
knots in a moderate head sea. The British 
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monitors were used with great success on the 
Belgian coast, in the Mediterranean and in South 
Africa, where their light draft enabled them to 
place their heavy guns close in to the shore. 
The Italian monitors were of a different kind. 
Five of the Monfalcone type were built. The 
hull is a raft-like structure with sides only a few 
inches above water and the armored deck inclined 
upward in a gentle slope to the midship line. 
The turret on its barbette rises high above the 
hull and carries 2 15-inch guns on a high-angle 
mounting. One or two search-lights, 4 14- 

pounder guns, and some lighter pieces are fitted. 
'I’he principal service of the vessels was on the 
coast of Italy in the vicinity of the mouth of 
the Piave River where they interfered seriously 
with the advancement of the Austrian left flank. 

Q- Ships. These vessels were ordinary small 
freight steamers on which were mounted con- 
cealed guns. They were manned by British naval 
officers and seamen and were designed to act as 
decoys to submarines. The appearance was that 
of an ordinary *Tramp” steamer and the officers 
and men wore civilian clothes. If torpedoed or 
fired upon by a German submarine they stopped 
at once. A “panic’’ party, ostensibly the officers 
and Clew, left the ship in one or two boats while 
the rest of the ship’s force lay in hiding ready 
to man the guns when a favorable opportunity 
offered. In almost every case the submarine 
approached closely and rose to the surface to 
complete the sinking by gunfire. When every- 
thing was as favorable as it was likely to be 
the guns were manned and fire opened on the 
submarine. In most cases the latter was sunk, 
and the Q-boat eventually sank if torpedoed. 
'I’he necessity of keeping concealed on a sinking 
ship and of lying perfectly quiet while the ship 
was being shelled by the submarine as she ap- 
proached led to many instances of extreme hero- 
ism. 

Seaplane Carrier. On land the military 
scouting plane has taken the place of cavalry for 
scouting purposes and does the work infinitely 
better. At sea. the naval seaplane has almost 
displaced the cruiser scout. But there are no 
airplane stations at sea so one must be pro- 
vided. This is the seaplane carrier, a large 
vessel with a flying deck from end to end on 
which seaplanes may land or from which they 
may take off. In all navies battleships and large 
cruisers will in future carry one or more planes 
but until further developments, returning planes 
cannot land on a battleship nor in the water 
alongside except under favorable circumstances 
This makes a vessel with a suitable landing deck 
a necessary auxiliary in the train of every im- 
portant naval force. Such vessels are now under 
consideration in all navies and the British have 
built two — the Argus and Furious — and another, 
the Eagle, is under construction. The Furious 
is simply a very large light cruiser with a flyiug- 
deck fitted above. The others have two practi- 
cally clear decks from stem to stern — the upper 
or flying deck absolutely clear. Beneath the 
flying deck is the hangar deck for the stowage 
and repair of planes. The Eagle and the Argus 
can each stow about 20 planes. These are raised 
and lowered to and from the flying deck by hoists 
large enough to take any standard British sea- 
plane with the wings partly folded back. To 
clear the upper deck and prevent the formation 
of eddy currents that might disturb the sea- 
plane in landing, the smoke pipes are led aft 


below the hangar deck and discharge smoke and 
hot gases beyond the stern. 

Submarine Boats. Since the close of the war 
we have obtained exact knowledge of the German 
boats and their operations and this enables us 
to form a definite opinion as to the sphere of 
usefulness of the submarine and of its qualifica- 
tions and limitations. Some naval officers, gov- 
ernment authorities, and writers on naval mat- 
ters advocate abolishing the submarine and for- 
bidding its use in war. The futility of such a 
prohibition is shown by the German disregard of 
almost every article of The Hague Conventions 
for ameliorating the brutalities of war. It has 
been argued that if the Allies failed to punish 
drastically the Germans for their brutal and 
inhuman conduct such failure would be a direct 
invitation to any other nation which was simi- 
larly without honor, humanity or shame to break 
any international covenants which might be 
made on this or any other subject. Properly em- 
ployed, the submarine has a wide range of use- 
fulness and is not likely to be given up — unless 
aircraft are developed to a point that is not 
now in sight. At present there is of course a 
temporary check in submarine building due to 
the reaction incident to the great cost of the 
war but much thought is still being given to sub- 
marine design and as the various navies are no 
longer pressed for time to meet a definite con- 
dition, new id(*aH are likely to have ample in- 
vestigation and trial. Now that we know the 
difficulties under which the German submarines 
operated we cannot help being thankful for the 
strict blockade which kept building materials 
out of Germany’s ruthless hands for, with an 
ample supply of them, she might have succeeded 
in her inhuman warfare on noncombatants. So 
scarce had the necessary materials become that 
in 1918, 23 German ships — several pre-dread- 
noughts, 5 cruisers of the IT ansa class, the light 
cruiser Sitrasshnrg and 15 other vessels — were 
Ijroken up to obtain brass, copper, steel plating, 
and other structural material and fittings for 
submarine construction. At the outbreak of 
war Germany had less than 30 submarine boats 
ready for service and when the ruthless campaign 
was commenced (Feb. 1, 1017), there were not 
much more than 100. In April, 1917, there were 
126; in July, 134; in October, 146; in December, 
137; in January (1918), 133; in February, 136; 
in April, 128; in June, 113. Only a small per- 
centage of the boats were actually engaged at 
any one time. In January, 1917, when circum- 
stances were favorable, 12 per cent were actively 
engaged, 30 per cent in port refitting, resting, 
or undergoing repairs, 38 per cent undergoing 
trial, and 20 per cent incapacitated. All the 
foregoing figures were furnished by Captain 
Rersius (German naval critic) in articles pub- 
lished since the close of hostilities. Captain 
Persius also confirms the accuracy of the table 
of submarines destroyed which was given out 
by the British Admiralty. The total number 
destroyed by the Allied forces during the war 
\vas 202. In 1917, the losses were 66 and the 
new boats placed in service 83. At the same 
time many boats not lost were incapacitated for 
a long time, some wholly so. Not only was it 
difficult to obtain material for new boats but con- 
struction was much slower than was generally 
believexi to be the case. At the close of hos- 
tilities, 170 boats were building but they were 
not being completed fast enough to replace 
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losses. From various sources we conclude that 
about 5i56 boats were placed under construction 
before or during the war and about 386 were 
completed. Of the latter, about 184 were sur- 
rendered, or disarmed and ordered broken up. 
Nine (possibly 10) U-boats were destroyed by 
j^merican war vessels and 36 others damaged. 
The convoy system of defense against sub- 
marines was an unqualified success, not only 
as a means of protecting the merchant ships but 
as a means of destroying the U-boat. As the 
convoying craft (especially the destroyers ) in- 
creased in number and the unconvoyed sailings 
were decreased the U-boats were further and 
further forced into attacking convoys or becom- 
ing a mere futile menace. So well were most of 
the later convoys protected that the dates of 
sailing were in some instances actually given 
out to induce the U-boats to attempt an attack 
and thereby expose themselves to destruction. 
'Jhe total number of ships convoyed after the 
institution of the system was 85.772, of which 
433 or 0.51 per cent were lost. The U-boats’ 
dailv toll of ships decreased steadily from 10.43 
during the second quarter of 1917 to 2.91 in the 
third quarter of 1918 And at this time destroy- 
ers were being produced at a rate that would 
soon have left few ships without adequate con- 
voy. Of the fighting ships destroved by U-boats, 
none (except the Audacious — if she was a U-boat 
victim, w'hich is doubtful) was of great naval 
value. The most important losses were pre- 
dreadnoughts and obsolete armored or other 
cruisers wiiich escaped being relegated to the 
scrap-heap or to early retirement from service 
by the exigencies of war — w^hich can usually find 
some use for any ship with engines and hull 
in good condition. It therefore seems strange 
to read of Rear-Admiral Sir Percy Scott’s re- 
cent reiteration of his pre-war prophecy that 
the submarine had driven the battleship from 
the sea (see New Int. Kncyc., vol. xxii. p. 
35fi), as well as all other surface vessels. As a 
matter of fact the German U-boats not only 
fa ik'd to break the blockade of the German coast 
but they even failed to mitigate its stringency. 
Indeed, no blockade in the history of the world 
has been so effective. A few German commerce 
raiders slipped through it both ways by the use 
of neutral waters but no commercial blockade- 
runners ever passed in or out through the cordon 
of surface ships and the submarine itself was 
eventually reduced nearly to impotence as a war 
factor before hostilities ceased. The improve- 
ment in anti-submarine warfare — the convoy 
system, the depth bomb, the hydroplane, the al*ro- 
plane, and the development of the destroyer, the 
submarine chaser, the coastal motor boat, the 
Q-boat, and the patrol boat — ^has met the sub- 
marine in more difficult fields than were contem- 
plated by Admiral Scott and has unqualifiedly 
defeated it The submarine still remains a use- 
ful and dangerous weapon of war, but it no 
longer occupies the commanding position at one 
time claimed for it by its advocates — not Ger- 
mans, who used it in outrageous defiance of hu- 
manity and honorable warfare, but advocates 
who desired its employment in legitimate fields 
only. As a useful war vessel the submarine is 
still undergoing development. The Germans did 
a good deal to improve its power and reliability 
but effected no radical changes. The stories of 
submarine cruisers of mammoth size and terrify- 
ing character were myths designed to encouiage 


the flagging faith of the German people and if 
possible to terrorize the Allies. No such vessel 
was ever built — probably nothing of the kind 
was seriously considered. Most of the German 
boats were of 900 tons or less. None equalled 
those of the British K class in size or speed. 
The most notewwthy peculiarity of the German 
boats was the size and number of guns. The 
largest of their late boats carried light 6-inch 
pieces of moderate muzzle velocity. The British 
submarines built during the war are of seven 
classes. Of these the most numerous were the 
E class, the number of which may have approxi- 
mated 50. The submerged displacement of these 
boats is about 800 tons and the surface tonnage 
about 660; the corresponding speeds are 10 and 
15 knots. The armament consists of 1 3-inch 
gun and 6 18-inch torpedo tubes. Of an F class 
we have no record. The G class, 10 in number, 
975 and 700 tons, speeds 10 and 14 knots; arma- 
ment, 1 3-inch gun, 5 18-inch tubes. The H 
class, 10 in number, were small boats of 500 tons. 
There were about 15 of the J class: tonnage, 
1820 and 1210; speeds, 9.5 and 19 knots; arma- 
ment, 2 3-inch or 1 4-inch and 6 18-inch tubes. 
The 21 boats of the K class arc the largest ones 
built: tonnages 2650 and 1880. The propelling 
machinery is composed of steam turbines of 7200 
horse pow’cr for high speed surface propulsion 
and an oil engine of 800 brake horse power which 
drives a dynamo furnishing current for charging 
the batteries or operating the main motors when 
cruising on the surface at low speed. The high 
surface speed is 24 knots, the submerged speed 
9 The armament is 1 4-inrh gun, 1 3-inch, 8 
18-inch torpedo tubes. The 8 or 9 boats of the 
L class are smaller — 1070 and 890 tons; speeds, 
17.5 and 10 5 knots; armament, 1 4-ineh and 6 
18-inch torpedo tubes. The experimental boat 
1/-/ (about 1700 tons when cruising) is remark- 
able for carrying a short 12-inch gun. The 
largest American submarines are those of the 
.4.4 fleet submarine class, though boats of a 
still larger class are to be built. The tonnages 
of the 4 4 class are 1460 and 1220 tons; speeds, 
20 and 10 to 12 knots; armament, 1 4-inch gun; 
1 3- inch anti-aircraft piece; 8 torpedo tubes. 
The coastal type (S class) of which 50 are built 
or building, have a submerged displacement of 
913 to 1000 tons and a surface displacement of 
800 to 854 tons 4'be corresponding speeds are 
12 and 15 knots. The surface cruising radius 
is 10,000 miles at 11 knots. The armament is 
1 4 inch, 1 anti-aircraft gun, and 4 to 6 tubes. 
There are 27 boats of the R class (700 to 740 
ton.s submerged), 16 of the O class (600 to 673 
tons), 7 of the N class (430 tons), 11 of the L 
class (600 tons), 8 of the K class (520 to 530 
tons), 9 of the H class (430 tons), and 4 of the 
G class (458 to 540 tons) ; the other small boats 
were all completed before 1914. 

See Si^BMARiNER, also Submarine and Anti- 
Submarine Operations in the Year Book for 
1918. 

BATTM, Lyman Frank. Author and play- 
wright, died at Los Angeles, Cal., May 6. He 
was born at Cbittenango, N. Y., May 15, 1866; 
went into the newspaper business in 1880, and 
edited papers in South Dakota and Chicago. 
Tie wrote Mother (loose in Prose (1897). This 
was followed by a long series of humorous and 
extravagant tales including the Wonderful Wiz- 
ard of Oz, (1900) which was turned into a musi- 
ical extravaganza under the title of the Wizard 
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of Oz and won him a wide reputation. It was 
produced in Chicago in 1902 and was at once 
an extraordinary success. The list of his writ- 
ings are too numerous to quote here but after 
1914 he wrote the Hcarccrow of Oz (1916); 
Rmkxtinh in Oz (1916); Babes in Birdland 
(1917), and the Tin Woodman of Oz (1918). 

BAVAHIA. Formerly a kingdom forming a 
part of the German empire, but after November, 
1918, a state with a republican form of govern- 
ment in the new German republic. Area, 30,346 
square miles with a population (1910) of 6,- 
887,291, including the Palatinate, whose area 
is 2372 square miles, with a population (1910) 
of 937,085. Nearly half of the population were 
gathered in towns with more than 2000 inhabi- 
tants in 1910. The chief cities are Munich, with 
a population of 696,467 in 1910, estimated at 
606,014 at the end of 1912; Nuremberg, with a 
population of 333,142 in 1910, estimated at 359,- 
529 at the end of 1912, and Augsberg with a 
population of 102,487 in 1910. In the census 
of 1910 the Roman Catholics comprised 70.61 
per cent of the population, and the evangelicals 
28.21. In 1914 tlie leading crops with their 
acreage and their yield in metric tons were as 
follows: Hay, 3,223,457 and 4,979,260; oats, 
1,272,895 and 904,337; rye, 1,391,397 and 708,- 
483; wheat, 730,242 and 446,359; potatoes, 945,- 
700 and 4,372,844. The vine acreage in 1917 
was 39,807, and the yield 9,321,466 gallons. 
The live-stock June 1, 1917, was: Horses, 272,- 
667; cattle, 3,896,702; sheep, 616,464; pigs, 1,- 
184,788; goats, 469,533. The budget is voted 
for two years. In each of the years 1918 and 
1919 the estimates of the ordinary budget bal- 
anced at 852,791,912 marks; and the extraordi- 
nary budget at 28,779,676. 

Jlown to November, 1918, the executive power 
was vested in the king whose crown was heredi- 
tary, and legislative power in the king and 
parliament which consisted of two houses, the 
upper, comprising the royal princes, archbishops, 
and other dignitaries, along with 18 life mem- 
bers appointed by the Crown, and the Lower 
House of 163 members elected for three years by 
direct vote. The king down to the closing 
months of 1918 was Ludwig III, born Jan. 7, 
1845. The revolutionary movement at the time 
of the armistice overthrew the government and 
set up a republic under the provisional govern- 
ment, whose constitution was made public on 
Jan. 7, 1919. According to this, supreme poAver 
was vested in the people, and the Diet, consist- 
ing of one chamber was to be elected by uni- 
versal, equal, direct, secret, and proportional 
suffrage; privileges of birth and caste were 
abolished; the church was separated from the 
state; and religious associations were to have 
equal rights and freedom of action. Upon the 
abdication of the dynasty the government was 
assumed by the Socialist leader, Kurt Eibner. 
One of the first acts of the revolution was to 
cut off all relations with the government of 
Berlin. See Germany. 

BAYLOB UNIVERSITY. A CO- educational 
institution conducted under the auspices of the 
Baptist General Convention of Texas, at Waco, 
Texas. In the fall of 1919 there were enrolled 
614 women, and 510 men, and there were 56 
members in the faculty. The endowment of 
the university is $504,734 and the income for 
the year was $293,571. The library contains 
37,906 volumes. Baylor was founded in 1846, 


and came under the present control in 1886. 
President, Samuel Palmer Brooks, LL.D. 

BEAUX- ARTS, Ecole i>es. Celebrated na- 
tional school of line arts in France; founded in 
1648. The school of architecture is one of its 
chief branches. At the beginning of October, 
1919, a decree signed by the president reduced the 
term of oflice of teachers in the school of Beaux- 
Arts to live years instead of for life, but the en- 
gagement was renewable. The Minister and the 
Director of Beaux-Arts wished to render the 
teaching more active. It had been found that in 
too many cases the appointment to a chair was 
regarded as an honorable retirement, and the 
incumbents frequently were unable to attend to 
their duties. Moreover, the work was said to 
suffer from the retention of many who on ac- 
count of old age or for other reasons were un- 
able to render active service. The government 
argued that it was not reasonable to consider 
such positions merely posts of honor in reward 
for a life of hard work, and that education 
must be conducted in the interest of the student 
instead of in the interest of the professor. 

BEAUX-ARTS INSTITUTE OF DESIGN. 
A society incorporated in 1916 to carry on the 
work previously conducted by the society of 
Beaux-Arts architects, run on a system simi- 
lar to the Ecole des Beaux Arts of Paris. Dur- 
ing 1917-1918 the enrollment was just about 
half of normal due to the war, and during 1918- 
1919 it increased but slightly. There are four 
departments: Architecture under F. A. Goaley, 
having 314 students enrolled for the year end- 
ing Aug. 1, 1919; sculpture under John Greg- 
ory, having 295 students; mural painting under 
Arthur Crisp, having 16 students; and interior 
decoration under Ernest F. Tyler, having 14 
students. What is known as the Paris Prize 
is offered annually by th^ Society of Beaux 
Arts Architects; under its conditions the win- 
ner receives $1200 per annum for two and a half 
years to study architecture in Paris at the Ecole 
des Beaux Arts. ITie competition is open to 
all male citizens of the United States under 32 
years on July Ist. The officers in 1919 were: 
Thomas Hastings, chairman of the board of 
trustees; William Laurence Bottomley, secre- 
tary, and Lloyd Warren, treasurer and direc- 
tor. 

BECKER, George Ferdinand. Geologist, 
died April 20. He was born in New York Clity 
Jan. 5, 1847, graduated at Harvard 1868 and 
studied at Heidelberg and Berlin. After serv- 
ing as instructor in the University of California 
1875-9 he became United States (Geologist 1879- 
92 and afterwards held Hiat position from 1894 
on. He was a special agent of the 10th Census 
1879-83. He made an examination of the gold 
and diamond mines of South Africa in 1896 and 
served as geologist with the army in the Philip- 
pine Islands 1898-9. In the period immediately 
preceding his death he w^as in charge of the Di- 
vision of Chemistry and Physical Research in 
the United States Geological Survey. He was 
connected with the early geological survey in 
the west, notably that of Clarence King, and 
wrote report on the Comstock Lode, one of the 
first mining reports published by the Survey. 
In the United States Geological Survey he had 
charge for a long time of the investigations in 
dynamic geology and was instrumental in the 
ekablishment of the Carnegie Geophysical Lab- 
oratory. He performed important geological 
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work during his service in the Philippines. A 
list of his important writings is as follows: 
AtOTrUo Weight Determinations^ (1880) ; Geology 
of the Comstock LodCy (1882); Statistics and 
Technology of the Precious Metals (with S. F. 
Emmons, 1885); Geology of Quicksilver De- 
posits of the Pacific Slope, (1888) ; Gold Fields 
of Southern Appalachians, (1895); Gold Fields 
of Alaska, (1898) ; Gold Fields of South Africa, 
(1897); Geology of the Philippine Islamds, 
{ 1901) ; Experiments on Slaty Cleavage, ( 1904 ) ; 
and Tables of the Hyperbolic Functions (with 
C. E. Van Orstrand, 1908). 

BEEF. See Live Stock. 

BEEB. See Liquors. 

BEETHOVEN ASSOCIATION. See Music, 
Cham her-Music. 

BEET SUGAB. See Chemistry, Industrial. 

BELGIAN CONGO. See Congo, Belgian. 

BELGIAN BELIEF. See Relief fob War 
Victims. 

BELGIUM. A European kingdom lying be- 
tween France and the Netherlands; restor^ to 
independence after the defeat of Germany in 
the autumn of 1918. Capital, Brussels. 

Area, Population, etc. The total area is 11,- 
373 square miles and the population, Dec. 31, 
1910, 7,423,784; estimated Dec. 31, 1912, 7,- 
571,387. For details of population by prov- 
inces, see preceding Year Book. See also arti- 
cle, Agriculture. The chief towns and popu- 
lation on Dec. 31, 1912, were Brussels, (with sub- 
urbs) 663,647; Antwerp, 312,884; Li^ge, 170,- 
634; Ghent, 167,477. In 1910 those who spoke 
French only numbered 2,833,334; Flemish only, 
3,220,662; French and Flemish, 871,288; Ger- 
man only, 31,415. Those who spoke all three 
languages were reported at 52,547. The ma- 
jority of inhabitants professing a religion is 
Roman Catholic, but' no recent figures are avail- 
able. For educational and other statistics, see 
preceding Year Books. It is required that 
each commune should have at least one pri- 
mary school, and the costs of its maintenance 
rests upon the commune with subsidies from 
the states and provinces. There are numerous 
private or free schools which have been mostly 
under ecclesiastical control. There are four uni- 
versities, namely, at Ghent, Li^ge, Brussels, and 
I^uvain, of which the two first are state insti- 
tutions and the two last free. 

Mineral Production. The condition of the 
mines in Belgium, as in the rest of Europe that 
had suffered from the war, was lamentable. 
This was mainly due to the lack of manual 
labor on account of the war. Nevertheless in 
September the coal production was reported at 
87 per cent of what it had been before the nar. 
The number of miners in Belgium were placed 
at 98,000. They had not gone on strike but had 
obtained satisfaction for most of their claims. 
In the latter part of 1919 there was not only 
coal enough to run the railways, but Belgium 
seemed to be producing a larger proportion of 
the pre-war output than any European coun- 
try. Belgium was even able to export coal at 
that time on account of the comparatively small 
demand of the factories which as yet had been 
only partially reopened. 

Economic Conditions. The following infor- 
mation in regard to the industrial and financial 
situation and the prospect of an early economic 
recovery is supplied by the Trade Commissioner, 
Oct. 25, 1919: The Belgians have always been 


well known for their natural industry and ap- 
plication to the demands of modern produc- 
tion. It was the efficiency of the working classes 
and the manufacturers, bankers, and traders of 
Belgium which before the war placed it among 
the foremost commercial and industrial nations 
of the world, despite its size and lack of im- 
portant raw materials. While there were nu- 
merous localized labor disagreements throughout 
Belgium after the armistice, there were no gen- 
eral strikes, and on the whole it may be said 
that labor here was perhaps more free from 
ultraradical tendencies than elsewhere in Eu- 
rope. The deportation of numbers of Belgian 
workmen and the forced idleness of many others 
during the war could not fail to have a de- 
moralizing effect, but this is partly balanced by 
Belgium’s comparatively small loss of man 
power. There were fewer workmen of military 
age killed or disabled than in the other belliger- 
ent countries, because the German occupation of 
the country proceeded so rapidly that it was 
impossible to mobilize the full strength of the 
Belgian army, and many men of military age 
were unable to join the colors. 

During the war there was enforced idleness 
on the part of a large percentage of the indus- 
trial workers, while others were deported to 
Germany. At the time of the armistice there 
were 800,000 persons, mostly irulustrial workers, 
drawing the nonemployment allowance (chd- 
inage) granted by the government. In Febru- 
ary the number of chdmeurs was still 720,000, 
while in September there was but 200,000 de- 
pendent upon government assistance. VhOmage 
allowances cost the government about 57,000,0()0 
francs in December, 1918, as compared with 
about 15,000,000 francs per month in the fall 
of 1919. 

The Belgian government actively intervened 
to settle labor disputes, with very gratifying 
results. Chiefly as a result of the chOmage sys- 
tem, it was able to force arbitration in nearly 
all cases and it had a large staff of labor in- 
spectors empowered to adjudicate disputes be- 
fore a crisis is reached. While wages increased 
in most industries at least 100 per cent, and in 
some cases considerably more, they had not risen 
to the extent that the cost of living had ad- 
vanced. The labor-union movement is well ad- 
vanced in Belgium, but the union leaders are 
said to be generally disposed to adopt concilia- 
tory methods and to avoid strikes wherever pos- 
sible. On the whole it may be said that labor 
troubles after the armistice were far less alarm- 
ing in Belgium than in most industrial countries. 
Another important factor in the probable early 
recovery of Belgium is its comparatively fav- 
orable financial situation. The public debt of 
Belgium in 1914 was slightly less than 5,000,- 
000,000 francs, which largely represented ad- 
vances for the purchase of the Belgian railways 
and the improvement of the internal waterways, 
which have reached such a high stage of de- 
velopment in Belgium. In other words, the pub- 
lic debt was based upon existing properties yield- 
ing a profitable return to the government. The 
taxes in Belgium before the war were light in 
comparison with most European countries, a 
condition which was reflected in the general 
prosperity of Belgian industry. The budget was 
balanced without difficulty, all current disburse- 
ments being met regularly out of current re- 
ceipts. Interest on the prewar public debt was 
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almost met by the net profits of the State rail- 
ways. Belgian industry was prosperous and ex- 
panding, and Belgian credit of the best. Be- 
fore the war the per capita wealth of Belgium 
was estimated at 7247 francs, a figure exceeded 
only by Great Britain, France, and Switzerland 
among the countries of Europe. The annual 
revenue in 1914 was estimated at 6,000,000,000 
francs, a considerable part of which was derived 
from foreign investments in Russia, the Far 
East, fcfouth America, and other parts of the 
world. The estimated value of personal prop- 
erty, including foreign investments, was 13,- 
S2(),()0(),000 francs in 1913, of which perhaps 2,- 
000,000,000 francs was owned by foreigners. 

The prewar debt, totaling 4,887,254,000 francs, 
had been increased m 1919 to a grand total of 

19.780.054.000 francs. This amount includes 2,- 

347.800.000 francs represented by interprovin- 
cial bonds covering German fines, and 7,800,000,- 
000 francs for the retirement of the German 
curiency. It includes also 1,255,000,000 francs, 
representing advances from allied countries after 
the armistice and up to June, 1919, and 500,- 
000,000 francs for foreign loans not yet con- 
tracted. German indemnities stipulated by the 
Treaty of Versailles were, of course, relied on 
for the liquidation of a large part of this war 
debt, 2,500,000,000 francs being payable before 
May 1, 1921. Before the war the annual inter- 
est on the Belgian public debt was about 220,- 
000,000 francs, while the charges contemplated 
by the present budget total 417,000,000 francs, 
after deducting the initial payments and repara- 
tions to which Germany is obligated. This was 
believed to be a better showing than can be 
made by any other major belligerent country. 
3’he financial liquidation of the war was never- 
theless a matter of great concern, particularly 
since so much depended upon the^ ability of Ger- 
many to meet its obligations under the Peace 
Ireaty for a number of years to come. The 
three vital questions with which the Belgian 
government was immediately concerned were 
the rapid deflation of the currency, the valoriza- 
tion of the German liabilities, and the reestab- 
lishment of a normal budget with receipts as 
nearly as possible balancing expenditures. Of 
immediate moment was the reduction of the fi- 
duciary circulation, which increased from 975,- 
000,000 francs in 1914 to over 4,500,000,000 
francs in September, 1919. In order to restore 
the equilibrium of the budget fundamental 
changes in the fiscal system were under con- 
sideration. Before the war direct taxation pro- 
duced only 100,000,000 francs annually, and in- 
direct taxes were also comparatively unproduc- 
tive, partly owing to the fact that Belgium is a 
low tariff country. 

In April, 1919, a tax on war profits was 
adopted, the rate varying from 20 to 80 per 
cent, calculated on the excess over the average 
rate of profit during the last two prewar years. 
It is expected, however, that this new tax will 
yield not more than 100,000,000 francs during 
the present year. In July the Ministry of Fi- 
nance presented tp Parliament a law containing 
drastic modifications in the laws imposing stamp 
taxes, taxes on patents, etc., but if these new im- 
posts do not yield sufficient revenue the govern- 
ment contemplates the establishment of a rev- 
enue tax. 

The retirement of the German marks and the 
complete restoration of franc circulation was 


virtually completed in 1919, thanks to the as- 
sistance of the Banque Nationale de Belgique, 
which fortunately remained intact throughout 
the German occupation. 

Exports. It was reported at the end of Oc- 
tober that Belgian exports were reviving. The 
exportation of coal was considerable and beet 
sugar was also exported, the sugar industry 
having recovered to such an extent that it was 
able to produce more even than before the war. 
Belgium was also exporting large quantities of 
glass and to some extent matches, yarns, and 
textiles. 

Railways. The railroads of Belgium were 
being rapidly restored in 1919. Germany had 
replaced a large part of the cars and locomo- 
tives which were taken away, and slow freight 
by the autumn of 1919 was moving almost nor- 
mally. On the main railroads passenger traffic 
was quite as intensive and as rapid as before 
the war. This was due to rapid reorganization 
and reconstruction by engineering and operating 
staffs. When the armistice was signed 1600 
kilometers of Belgian railways had been de- 
stroyed by the Germans, but so rapid was the 
work of repair that by Sept. 1, 1919, only 300 
kilometers remained out of order. On the prin- 
cipal railway from Ostend to Brussels extraordi- 
naiy work was accomplished, and during the 
summer the normal service was run on the em- 
bankment line which was constructed at the 
time of the Ghent Exhibition, and all work had 
been more or less restored to its pre-war condi- 
tion. The bridges across the Lys and Scheldt 
Rivers were being reconstructed and in the mean- 
time the SCI vice was maintained over temporary 
bridges. Toward the close of the year remark- 
able railway progress was reported. When the 
armistice was formed there were only 500 loco- 
motives, and many of these needing repairs, on 
the Belgian state railways. At the beginning 
of November, it was reported that there were 
2000 passenger trains in operation. In some 
quarters of the country, as between Brussels 
and Antwerp, the passenger service was three- 
fourths of its pre-war efficiency; elsewhere it 
was from one-half to three-fifths. As to freight, 
under pre-war conditions there were about 9200 
cars on Belgian state railways which moved 
from 250,000 to 260,000 tons; in October the 
state railways were moving 178,000 tons. Des- 
pite the enormous destruction in war time it 
was reported at the end of October that prac- 
tically the whole system was in operation. 

Finance. In 1919 a bill was proposed to meet 
the deficit in the budget by taxing inheritance. 
Although the tax was high it was financial in its 
purpose and not socialistic. It fell moderately 
upon the small inheritances in direct line, and 
heavily upon large fortunes inherited by per- 
sons unrelated. The progressive principle was 
at the basis of it. The succession duties for di- 
rect inheritance did not exceed 6 per cent; for 
indirect, that is for property inherited by per- 
sons not related to the testator, it might be 
as high as 50 per cent. The daw provided that 
the property of persons dying intestate should 
fall to the state if the relationship passed the 
fourth degree. Under the former laws rela- 
tionship up to the twelfth degree was recognized 
as giving inheritance rights. 

Army. Shortly before the war, that is early 
in 1913, a new military law was passed provid- 
ing for recruiting by means of annual calls to 
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the colors and voluntary enlistment; service for 
15 months in the infantry, fortress artillery, and 
engineers; 21 months in the field artillery, and 
24 months in the cavalry; the total length of 
service being eiglit years in the active army, 
followed by five years in the reserve. During the 
war compulsory service went into effect on men 
between the ages of 18 and 40. The reorganiza- 
tion of the army on French territory followed 
the occupation of the country by the Germans, 
It had then a strength of about 80,000 men. 
In the first part of the campaign of 1914 this 
army was partly destroyed and a new army 
was formed chiefly from voluntee^rs. At the 
time of the armistice tlie field army was placed 
at 204,000 men including 66 generals and 8400 
oHicers, but not including certain relay troops 
and battalions of engineers made up of veterans 
who had been dischaiged. Forty-four thousand 
horses imported from America had been dis- 
tributed among the several units. In 1919 the 
class under instruction was to replace the de- 
mobilized troops. The Minister of War had ar- 
ranged to relieve from service the old field army 
for the month of November. A new law was 
voted by parliament fixing the effectives at 100,- 
000 on a peace footing and 320,000 on a war 
footing. After the armistice three divisions of 
Belgian infantry had been sent to reinforce the 
army of occupation on the right bank of the 
Rhine, and for these the French military or- 
ganization was adopted. These three divisions 
were returning to Belgium during the latter 
part of the summer. In September figures show- 
ing the losses and the present strength of the 
army were published. The main points were 
as follows: In 1919 the Belgian army con- 
sisted of 365,000 soldiers and 14,060 officers; 
the fighting units on a war footing had an ef- 
fective average of 136,000 troops and 4750 offi- 
cers; in the rear there were on the average 
70,000 troops and 2600 officers, and besides that 
some 22,000 men were on leave pending employ- 
ment in the munition works and in the public 
services. During the war recruiting was mainly 
confined to the territory that had not been in- 
vaded, and upon the refugees in Allied countries. 
Exact returns of the killed and wounded were 
not available, but it appeared that without 
counting the missing since the beginning of 
the war, the number of whom was placed at 
many thousands, and among whom many must 
have been killed, the figures of losses placed the 
men at 20,148 and the officers at 982 or at the 
rate of one officer for 20 or 21 men. ITiis figure 
is probably too low. It places the ratio to the 
number of the mobilized at 6.98 per cent "for 
the officers, and 5.51 per cent for the troops, 
but this refers to the entire force mobilized 
and not to those really engaged in battle. The 
number of soldiers who died in the hospital was 
placed at 9422 of whom 4914 died of wounds, 
and 4058 of disease. The number admitted to 
the hospital was 200,409, of whom 122,987 were 
admitted for sickness and 77,422 for wounds. 
The wounded were classified as follows: The 
severely wounded, 19,785; slightly wounded, 67,- 
637; recovered, 160,062. The men suffering am- 
putation number 1387, and the blind, 47. These 
figures do not include the number of the wounded 
and sick who were in the invaded territory be- 
fore the battle of the Yser. The ratio to the 
number of combatants was; Severely wounded, 
14.05 per cent; slightly wounded, 40.94 per cent. 


Govebnment. The executive power is vested 
in a king and a responsible ministry and the 
legislative power in the king, senate and Cham- 
ber of Representatives. The Senate consists of 
120 members of whom 27 are elected by the pro- 
vincial councils and the remainder elected di- 
rectly. 'Ihe ('hamber according to the law of 
May 2, 1912, had 186 members. Rrevious to 
the election of 1919 they were chosen by plural 
suffrage. According to the rule prevailing be- 
fore the war every citizen over 25 years of 
age who had lived for a year in the same com- 
mune had one vote; and every citizen over 26 
with legitimate issue and paying five francs or 
more a year in house tax had a supplementary 
vote. Two supplementary votes were also given 
to students of 25 and over who had received a 
certain diploma or certificate ot instruction and 
there were other qualifications bringing supple- 
mentary votes, but no person was to have more 
than three votes. In 1912-13 the number of 
electors for the Chamber was 1,745,660. Of 
these 1,005,094 had one vote; 412,721, two votes, 
and 327,851, three votes. The election of 1919 
(see below) proceeded for the first time on the 
principle of one man one vote. King Albert 
was born Apr. 7, 1875 and succeeded to the 
throne Dec. 17, 1909. He married Oct. 2, 1900, 
Princess Elizabeth of Bavaria. Children: Prince 
Leopold, Duke of Brabant (born Nov. 3, 1901) ; 
Prince Charles, Count of Flanders (born Oct. 10, 
1903) ; and Princess Marie Jos^ (born Aug. 4, 
1906). The ministry at the beginning of 1919 
was as follows: Prime Minister and Minister of 
Finance, M. Delacroix; Minister of Economic Af- 
fairs, M. Jaspar; Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
M. Paul Hymans; Minister of Education, M. 
Harmignies; Minister of Interior, Baron de 
Broqueville; Minister of Agriculture, Baron Ru- 
zette; Minister of War, M. Masson; Minister 
of Justice, M. E. Vandervelde; Minister of the 
Colonies, M. Franck; Minister of Industry and 
Labor, M. Waiiters; Minister of Railways, Ma- 
rine, Posts and Telegraphs, M. J. Renkin; Min- 
ister of Public Works, M. Anseele. 

General Conditions. After the armistice the 
country was administered by the national coali- 
tion cabinet mentioned. It was composed of 
three parties, the Catholics, Liberals, and So- 
cialists and represented a balance between the 
Walloons and Flemings. Uhe Socialist mem- 
bers had done good service in the interest of 
industrial peace, by discouraging strikes, and 
other members also had shown ability as ad- 
ministrators, in the economic domain, such as 
!M. Renkin, Minister of Railways, and M. Jas- 
par, Minister of Economic Affairs. The pro- 
gramme of the government comprised universal 
suffrage, facilitation of amendments to the con- 
stitution, the reform of the penal code, and the 
creation of a Flemish university. The King on 
regntering Brussels had promised suffrage with- 
out restrictions, and it was decided to hold the 
next elections on the principle of one man, one 
vote. On May 17th the government declared 
that the estimated damage which Belgium had 
sustained at the hands of Gerpiany was $7,600,- 
000,000, of which $1,706,700,000 represented the 
losses to industry both from actual damage and 
from inactivity. On June 25th a bill was pre- 
sented in the Chamber by the government plac- 
ing in the hands of a self-governing body to be 
known as the National Belgian Railways Ad- 
ministration the management of the railways; 
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this body to be responsible to parliament and to 
be a branch of the civil service. According to 
the Minister of War the slovir recuperation of 
Belgium was due to the extreme severity of the 
war regime. As to fhe question of the river 
Escaut (see Wae or the Nations), he said that 
complete possession of it was the only way of 
giving Belgium an effective means of defense 
and replacing the guarantee of permanent neu- 
trality. The Belgian budget had been 350,000,- 
000 francs a year before the war. In 1920 it 
would be quadrupled. The war budget would 
be far more than any that preceded. The pen- 
sion list alone including besides military pen- 
sions, allowances to the sick, widows, discharged 
soldiers, and officers for length of service would 
exceed 100,000,000 Irancs, and heavy burdens 
were necessary to cover the expenses. It was 
argued that in these extreme circumstances po- 
litical quarrels had no place and that the ques- 
tion of woman’s vote ought not to come up be- 
fore the dissolution of parliament. The cost of 
living was increasing each day and the only 
way of meeting it was increased production. 
In the summer a law concerning freedom of la- 
bor was under discussion. This looked to the 
suppression of the article of the penal code con- 
cerning attempts to restrict the liberty of la- 
bor. This article sought to repress such at- 
teiiifits. The Socialists including their leader, 
M. Vandervelde, a member of the Cabinet, had 
for many years protested against this article and 
had alieady brought in a measure to repeal it 
Other mcmlicrs of the cabinet were unwilling to 
go so far. The question was difficult for it in- 
volved the principle of individual liberty. The 
article guaranteed the liberty of labor and 
the suppression of it seemed a very radical 
measure in a country which is especially indus- 
trial. The Liberal party of the Left was espe- 
cially opposed to it. Finally the ministry 
agreed on a text which substituted for the sup- 
pression of the text upon liberty of labor a for- 
mula which guaranteed more completely the 
freedom of association. The penalties imposed 
by the oiiginal article were to be greatly re- 
duced. It was supposed that the bill if passed 
would greatly strengthen the power of the 
unions and assure them a firmer hold on labor 
organization. There was strong opposition to 
it in parliament. 

Political Conditions. In the summer pub- 
lic opinion was concerned with the approach- 
ing legislative elections which w^ere expected to 
take place in November, There were signs that 
the union hitherto maintained between the Cath- 
olics, Liberals, and Socialists was weakening. 
'1 he economic crisis had lately directed the pol- 
icy of tlie Socialist party. All political groups 
were working on a practical electoral pro- 
gramme. One of the programmes put forth by 
the Socialist party included : Nationalization of 
mines; reform of mine inspection; the partici- 
pation of the working men in the control; pen- 
sion of two francs a day to workmen in all 
trades. The same programme was adopted by 
the federation of miners which demanded that 
the state should resume the exploitation of the 
new mineral dejiosits of Campine and Hainault 
while waiting for nationalization of all the coal 
basins. The language question continued to 
cause dissension. The Minister of War declared 
that at present recommendations had been made 
all tending to the creation of two separate ad.- 
y-B— 19— 4 


ministrations and two armies. This was for 
the purpose of guaranteeing the self-government 
of the Flemish and Walloon elements. But the 
unity of the country was the first consideration 
and the new legislature must address itself to 
this question from that point of view and must 
solve in particular the problem of the univer- 
sity. The latter problem was under discussion 
in Belgium during the months following the 
armistice and it was understood that the gov- 
ernment was at work upon plans. Public opin- 
ion seemed to be entirely against the Flemish 
programme that the Germans had carried out, 
involvin|g the transformation of the French uni- 
versity of Ghent into a Flemish university. It 
was hard to determine by what means the as- 
pirations of the Flemings for higher instruc- 
tion in their mother tongue could be realized 
without injustice to the University of Ghent 
and to French culture in Flanders. There was 
question whether there should be a doubling of 
the course. Couid they without inconvenience 
double the course of the independent Flemish uni- 
versity at Ghent or at Mecklin or Bruges or 
Antwerp? At Ghent professional opinion 
seemed to be entirely against any change that 
would affect the character, autonomy, and in- 
fluence of the French university. The teaching 
bodies and members of the Ghent bar had pro- 
nounced against it. In August a ministry de- 
cided to appoint a committee to consider the 
means of forming an independent Flemish uni- 
versity. 

The Elections. The precise result of the 
elections was known early in Dec;einbei . The 
new Chamber according to press reports was 
constituted as follows : Catholics, 77 ; Social- 
ists, 67; Liberals, 33; Flemish “Activists,^* 3; 
Middle-class Representatives, 2; Representatives 
of Combatants, 3; Nationalist Party, I. The 
Socialists gained 27 seats while the Catholics 
lost 24 and the Liberals lost 12. The new elec- 
toral system consisted in applying the principle 
of minority representation to the district and not 
to the province. It was criticized for its work- 
ing by all the parties. The Socialists’ victory 
was explained as due mainly to the introduction 
of universal suffrage pure and simple and to 
reduction of the voting age from 25 to 21 years. 
It was also explained in part by the fact that 
the Socialist party in Belgium was unanimous 
in condemning Bolshevism. Not only was it 
free from any heresy on this score but it stood 
well with the people on account of its patriotism 
during the war and its refusal after the armis- 
tice to resume relations with the German Social 
Democracy. The Socialists of Belgium more- 
over have a comparatively moderate pro^amme 
(see Socialism, Belgium), The senatorial elec- 
tions had the following results: Catholics 43; 
Liberals 30; Socialists 20. This however does 
not include 27 senators, to be elected later by 
the provincial councils. A striking feature of 
the returns was the loss by the Catholic party of 
the majority which it had kept for the past 35 
years. This loss was not unforeseen for the 
elections for a long time past had indicated 
that the party had been over-represented in 
parliament. Socialist gains had been expected 
but it had not been anticipated that the labor 
element would show such strength. In the new 
parliament it was represented by 66 deputies. 
Another result of the ballot of November 16 
was that it placed in the Chamber a very 
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large number of the Flemish group {Flam- 
ingants) . The success of the Flemish Flam- 
tngants resulted in an offer of a portfolio to 
one of the leaders of the active wing of that 
party. By a law voted at' the last session of 
parliament the lists presented by any one party 
in different districts of the provinces could be 
associated. If this modification had not been 
made the strongest political groups would have 
profited and the Catholics would have kept 83 
seats in tlie Chamber while 10 supplementary 
seats would have been given to the Catholics 
of the Flemish region. The Socialists also 
would have had 72 seats instead of 66. The 
members of the “Front party” or Christian 
Democrats each obtained an additional seat as 
a result of the new system, and the partisans 
of a national policy though they received few 
votes also gained a seat as a result of the 
change. The main party to profit from it, how- 
ever, was the Liberal group. But for this change 
they would have been still further reduced. An 
incident that attracted attention on the eve of 
the elections was the proceeding against the 
Hocialiste beige, organ of the revolutionary 
party, which during the war was published in 
the Netherlands under the editorship of M. 
Camille Huysmans, secretary of the bureau of 
the International. It was accused of showing 
pro-German tendencies, and being plainly de- 
featist. The director, M. Huysmans, had been 
a deputy from Brussels, but in the elections he 
stood for Antwerp on the same list with a mili- 
tant contributor to his paper whose course had 
been suspected during the war. Against him 
was a representative of the Labor party. The 
Labor party appointed. M. Emile Vandervelde to 
go to Antwerp and defend Huysmans’s list and 
Huysmans’s candidacy at a large public meet- 
ing. This course on the part of M. Vander- 
velde was attacked as inconsi.stent with his posi- 
tion as minister of justice. Another feature 
of the campaign was an address by M. Paul 
Hymans, minister of foreign affairs, in which 
he appealed for harmony in the interest of re- 
construction, and declared that no party could 
by itself assume responsibility for the heavy 
burdens that were inevitable. Some 500,000,000 
of new taxes must be imposed; the senate must 
be reorganized and the referendum must be in- 
troduced. As to the foreign situation he de- 
clared that the position of Belgium had changed 
and that the country was now a free sovereign 
state. Belgium must therefore have in the fu- 
ture a definite international policy. As to the 
language question the Liberal leader pointed out 
that this question did not exist in the Walloon 
provinces and that in the Flemish provinces it 
must be solved in accordance with the entire 
liberty of the father of the family. The Lib- 
erals according to him were firmly opposed to 
the suppression of the University of Ghent which 
was a centre of French culture and civilization. 
The Walloon League also pressed the language 
issue on the public attention during its session 
at Namur, after the elections when it con- 
demned those who had cooperated with the Ger- 
mans during the occupation with a view to di- 
viding the country. It declared in favor of pro- 
vincial decentralization, which, however, was 
not a popular policy in Belgium. See Labo« 
Lexjislation', Social Insurance. 

BELL, James D. American soldier and poli- 
tician, died at Flatbush, New York, November 1. 


On the previous September he had been elected 
Commander-in-Chief of the Grand Army of the 
Republic. He was born in New York City in 
1845; entered the Civil War at the age of 16; 
and served for the most part in Virginia, where 
he was twice woundixl. In 1880 he was ad- 
mitted to the bar and practiced law for the 
next 25 years. He was a Democrat in politics 
and was made Police Commissioner of Brooklyn 
in 1888, after which he w^as for 10 years com- 
missioner and setjretary of the Williamsburg 
Bridge Commission. After 1911 he was chair- 
man of the general Democratic committee of 
King’s County. He was for many years one of 
the leading figures of the Grand Army of the 
Republic. 

BELL, elAMEs Franklin.*^ American major- 
general, died in New York City, January 9. He 
was born at Shelbyville, Ky., Jan. 9, 1856; 
graduated at West Point in 1878 and served 
with the 7t}i Cavalry in the West. He was 
afterwards in the Spanish- American campaign 
in the Philippines and against the natives; was 
awarded the Congress medal of honor in 1899; 
was chief of staff of the United States army 
from 1906 to 1910; commander of the Philippine 
Division 1911 to 1914; of the Second Division 
United States army in Texas from 1914 to 1915; 
of the Western Department from 1915 to 1917, 
and of the Eastern Department for a few months 
in 1917 when he was appointed commander of 
the 77th Division of the National army at 
Camp Upton. 

BELL, .Iames Montgomery. American sol- 
dier, died at Los Angeles, Cal., September 17. 
lie was born at Williamsburg, Pa., Oct. 1, 1837; 
graduated at Wittenberg (College in 1862, and 
enteied the Ihiion army in the Ohio infantry 
during the Civil War throughout which he 
served with distinction, being brevetted for his 
gallant services in the Battle of the Wilder- 
ness, etc. He served on the Indian frontier, 
from 1866 to 1898 and in the following year 
was sent to the Philippine Islands where he 
served as military governor of the Southern 
Luzon district. He retired in 1901. 

BENTEEACTIONS. See Gifts and Be- 
quests. 

BENESH, Edward. Representative of 
Czecho-Slovakia at the Paris Peace Conference. 
He was foreign minister of the Czecho-Slovak 
republic. He had been a student of sociology 
and had taught at the Czech university of 
Prague. In his youth he had been a pupil of 
Professor Masaryk, now President of the Re- 
public. Early in the war he made his escape 
from Bohemia and joined Masaryk in the foun- 
dation of the Czecho-Slovak Council. He also 
aided in raising the Czecho-Slovak army and in 
securing recognition of the Czecho-Slovak state 
by the Allies. 

^ BEBEA COLLEGE. A non -sectarian co-ed u- 
cational institution, located at Berea, Ky. In 
the summer session of 1919 there were 205 stu- 
dents, and in the fall, 1794. There was also a 
training school of 105. The teaching force num- 
bered 81. The library contained more than 35,- 
000 volumes. Productive endowment, $1,345,- 
588; income therefrom, $55,649; rental proper- 
ties, $74,650; net income last year, $2843; total 
income, $68,492. President, William Goodell 
Frost, PhD., LL.D. 

BEBESFOBB, Admiral Chari.es William de 
LA PoER. (Lord Bkresford.) British naval of- 
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ficer, died at Langwell, Scotland, September^ 6. 
For many years before his death he was a leading 
naval administrator and authority on naval mat- 
ters. lie was born in li eland Feb, 10, 1846, and 
became a naval cadet in 1859. He rose to the 
rank of lieutenant in 1808, commander in 1875, 
captain in 1882, and rear-admiral in 1897. Dur- 
ing this period he commanded the Condor in the 
bombardment of Alexandria in 1882 and after 
the occupation of the city served as chief of 
police — was honored with medals for gallantry 
and meritorious services ; served with the Nile 
(k)luinn of the Hordon Helief Expedition in 1884; 
commanded (1885) the naval brigade at the 
battle of Abu Klea and other engagements; led 
the expedition which rescued Sir Charles Wil- 
son’s party, and for this and other distinguished 
services in the Sudan received a vote of thanks 
from both Houses of Parliament; he was made 
Lord Commissioner of the Admiralty in 1886 
but resigned on account of a difference of opinion 
over the strength of the fleet; was member of 
Parliament 1874—80, and 1885-90, In 1898 in the 
course of a lourney around the world he visited 
the United States where he made speeches on 
behalf of the “open dooi” policy in (‘hina. 
After holding other important commands he was 
commander dll-chief of the Mediterranean fleet 
1905-07 and the Channel fleet fiom 1907 to 
1909, He retired in 1911 and was member of 
Parliament from Portsmouth on the Unionist 
ti(*ket 1910-H). He wrote extensively on naval 
subjects and on Egypt besides the following 
books: Aelaon and His Times (1898-1905); 
The Brealup of China (1899); The Betrayal 
(1912), and Memories (1914). 

BERKSHIRE FESTIVAL. See Mrsic, 
('hamher-M us\<\ 

BERMUDA. A group of small islands in the 
West Atlantic about 580 miles from Cape Hat- 
teras, N. C , and 677 miles from New York, 
belonging to the West Indies, but detached from 
the other grou])s. They are celebrated for their 
climate and scenery and for many years have 
been a favorite resort for Americans. Some 20 
of them are inhabited. Total area, 19.3 square 
miles; ]iopulation (Jan. 1, 1918) 21,629, of 

whom 7369 weic whites. American visitors have 
averagtHi about 20,000 annually. Commerce and 
finance statistics follow: 


T inports 

Exports . . . . 
Revenue . . . 

Blxpenditiire . . 
Shippingr * . . 


1914 

£ 565,611 

106,661 

80,504 

89,675 


1915 

£ 579,828 

107.666 

106,407 

97,643 

1 , 748,337 


1916 

£ 734,799 

139,825 

107,055 

109.652 

1 , 630,163 


1917 

£ 674,493 

207,714 

100,447 

105,867 

547,835 


* Tonnage entered and cleared. 

The chief imports in 1917 were provisions, 
flour and meal, cotton goods, butter, ale and 
beer, hardware and cutlery, groceries, oats, coal, 
stigar, apparel, leather wares, cattle, etc The 
chief exports were onions, potatoes, and other 
vegetables. It is governed by a governor, as- 
sisted by an executive council of six members 
and a legislative council of nine members, both 
appointed by the crown, and a representative 
house of assembly of 36 members. Governor at 
the beginning of 1919, Sir James Willcocks. 

BERTIE, Fhancis Leveson, first Baron of 
Thame, British diplomat, died in London Sep- 
tember 26. He was born Aug. 17, 1844, the 
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second sun of the Earl of Abingdon, and en- 
tered the Foreign Oflice in 1863, He was in 
the .special embassy to Berlin in 1808 and in 
1894 was appointed Under- Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, From 1896 to 1903 he was 
chairman of the Uganda railway committee and 
then was appointed ambassador to Rome, Avhere 
he remained until 1905 when he went to Paris. 

BESSARABIA. A formei government o1 the 
Russian empire, reaching from Galicia south 
toward the Black fSea, with Podolia and Kherson 
on the north and east, Moldavia on the south- 
west and west, and Dobnidja on the south. 
Area, 17,143 sipiare miles; population, estimated 
(Jan. 1, 1915), 2,686,600. The racial elements 
are Moldavians and other Rumanians, Little 
Russians, Poles, Bulgars, dews, Armenians, 
Greeks and Tatars, of whom over two million are 
said to be dependent on agriculture. As noted 
in the Year IkioK for 1918 there was a move- 
ment after the defeat of the Central Po\\ers in 
November for union with lluinania. The Ru- 
manians weie active in the country from that 
time on and tlieir course was criticized exten- 
sively in liberal quarters as jiart of a policy 
of imperialism or (‘Xjiansion at variance with 
the principles by winch the Peace Conference was 
supposed to he guided. On the other hand the 
Rumanian side of the (piestion was set forth 
by the Bessarabian delegate to the Peace Cori- 
feienee in a statement in which some of the 
cliief points are as follows: Although the Ru- 
manian authorities w’cre susjiected in ceitain 
circles of hostility to the democratic tendencies 
of the country they show(‘d respect for the popu- 
lar rights gained in Bessarabia from the revolu- 
tion and they favon^d agrarian refoim, demo- 
cratic decentralization, and the political equality 
of all the nationalities. The result was to draw 
toward Rumania the liberal element in the pop- 
ulation and the Rumanian universities were 
crowded with Bessarabian students. During the 
elections for the Rumanian Constitutent Assem- 
hlv the Rumanian authorities followed their 
rule of interfering as little as possible with 
the internal affairs of Bessarabia, flhe results 
of the election were not known at the close of 
the Year 1919 hut so far as the figures were 
avaiiable they indicatixi that Hie successful 
candidates all favored union wdth Rumania. 
Ihe attitude of Rumania as characterized by 
this Rumanian delegate from Bessarabia is one 
of self-denial and sacrifice. He declared that 
the kingdom of Rumania subsidized the w^hole 
administration, the revenue fiom the country 
amounting only to 30 per cent of the expendi- 
ture. The Peace Confereiiee had not settled the 
status of Bessarabia at the close of the year 
and the question was still pending as it was in 
legard to the other countries that had sought 
emancipation from Russia. 

BETHAM-EDWARDS, Matilda. See Ed- 
wards, Matilda Betiiam. 

BETHLEHEM BACH FESTIVAL. See 
Miisic, Festivals. 

BIBLE SOCIETY, AMERICAN. A society 
founded in 1816 for the wider circulation of the 
Bible to all jieoplo, without denominational or 
racial discrimination. It supi>lics thesi' Bibles 
at practically cost jirices. It has printed the 
Scriptures in 67 languages at the Bible House, 
New York, and circulated them in more than 150 
languages. In 1918 (the latest available sta- 
tistics) the society issued Bibles in the I nited 
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States in 75 languages; abroad in 06 languages. 
Over 160 languages and dialects have received a 
written form first through translators of the 
Bible. The Society has shared extensively in 
this work. The Scriptures, in whole or in part 
have been printed in 660 languages. During 
1018 the Society issued at home, 4,480,068 vol- 
umes; abroad, 1,660,649; a total of 6,040,707 
as against a total in 1917 of 4,818,664 volumes. 
It issued 1131 volumes for the blind. During 
its 103 years it has issued in ^he United States 
80,962,687 Scriptures; in foreign lands, 63,188,- 
943; a total of 134,151,630 volumes. As has al- 
ways been its custom, it has supplied Bibles to 
the armies of whatever countries were at war. 
During 1918 it supplied 3,292,734 volumes to 
the American forces, and about 30,000 to Euro- 
pean forces. Combining the issues at home (4,- 
541,455) and abroad (1,846,488) from August, 
1014 to December, 1918, the Society has fur- 
nished 6,387,943 volumes in war service. The 
work is carried on through 11 foreign agencies 
with 993 workers and nine agencies in America 
with 621 workers, besides many societies, hos- 
pitals, and religious organizations. The So- 
ciety has permanent trust funds totaling $2,- 
140,563.77. During 1918 it received $101,694 
in legacies. The Northwestern Agency headed 
by Rev. S. H. Kirkbride showed a decided in- 
crease over 1917, 276,973 volumes being put in 
circulation in 47 different languages and dia- 
lects. The Colored Agency, also showing an in- 
crease over 1917, found 3085 families with no 
Bibles at all in its territory. The report of 
Rev. Frank P. Parkin of the Atlantic Agency 
shows a growing interest on the part of col- 
lege students in the distribution of the Scrip- 
tures. During the year the tentative version 
prepared by the Committee in Madrid has been 
the subject of review and comment by many in 
the Spanish-speaking field. These comments are 
h(‘ing gathered together for final action prepara- 
tory to the bringing out of the edition for gen- 
eral use. The demand for an edition of the 
Portugue.se Version with references is increas- 
ing and most insistent. The revision of the 
Psalms in Siamese was completed, while work 
on the translation of the Four Gospels into 
Mukri Kurdish in Levant, and the translation 
of St. Mark for the Kaw and Lahu mountain 
tribes in Siam, has been progressing. The Bible 
Society Record is the official organ of the So- 
ciety. The officers in 1919 were: President, 
Churchill H. Cutting of New York; general sec- 
retaries, Rev. William I. Haven, and Frank H. 
Mann, and treasurer, William Foiilke. The na- 
tional headquaiters of the Society are at Bible 
Housc‘, Astor Place, New York City. 

BICYCLING. See Cycling. 

BIKANER, Mabaiiajah of. See Singh, Sir 
Ganga. 

BILLIARDS and POOL. Billiards attained 
its highest popularity in 1919, both professional 
and amateur players entering the various tourna- 
ments in large numbers. William F. Hoppe 
once more reigned supreme in professional cir- 
cles as a handler of the cue and Robert L. 
Cannefax retained his crown in three-cushion 
play. An upset occurred in pocket billiards, 
or pool, when Frank Taberski, the title holder, 
was forced to yield his laurels to Ralph Green- 
leaf. 

Among the amateurs David McAndless came 
to the fore by winning the 16th annual Class A 


balkline 18.2 championship tournament con- 
tested at the Chicago Athletic Association. The 
Class B honors went to George T. Moon, Jr., 
and Joseph Neustadt captured the Class C title. 
A national three-cushion carom championship 
for amateurs was held for the first time, the win- 
ner being Arthur Newman. J. Howard Shoe- 
maker again triumphed in the pocket billiards 
competition. 

BIOGRAPHY. See French Literature; 
German Liticrature ; English and American, 

ETC. 

BIOLOGY. See Zoology. 

BIRDS. See Zoology. 

BIRTH CONTROL. During the past few 
years there has been a very active movement in 
the United States for the repeal of laws pro- 
hibiting the disBeminatiori of knowledge con- 
cerning the use of contraceptives. Most promi- 
nent in this movement were Mrs. Margaret 
Sanger and Mrs, Ethel Bryne. Mrs. Sanger is 
Editor of The Birth Control Review, a monthly 
established in 1917 by the leaders of the move- 
ment, at 104 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
She has been arrested several times during the 
past year and has thus become prominent before 
the public. Prior to the movement in the United 
States, organizations to promote birth control 
had been established in almost every European 
country. The national bodies of England 
(formed in 1877), Holland (1885), Germany 
(1889), France (1895), Bohemia-Austria (1901), 
Spain (1904), Brazil (1905), Belgium (1906), 
Cuba (1907), Switzerland (1908), Portugal, 
Sweden (1911), Italy (1913), Mexico (1918), 
and of Algeria constitute the Federation of 
Neo-Maltbusian Leagues with Dr. Alice Drys- 
dale Vickery, London, president. In the United 
States supporting groups have been formed at 
Ann Arbor, Mich.; Bangor, Me.; Boston; 
Chicago; Cleveland; Detroit; Elizabeth City, 
N. J ; Harrisburg; Los Angeles; Minneapolis; 
New York; Pittsburg; Portland, Ore.; Radnor, 
Pa. ; Rochester ; St. Louis ; St. Paul ; San Fran- 
cisco; Beattie; Summit, N. J., and Washington, 
D. G The organizations at New' Yoik include 
the Committee of One Thousand, with Dr. Ira 
S. Wile, as chairman; the Woman's Committee 
of One Hundred, with Mrs. Amos Pinchot, chair- 
man ; the National Birth Control League at 200 
Fifth Avenue, with Mrs. Maxwell Hyde a*- 
chairman; and The Voluntary Parenthood 
League, with Mary Ware Dennett as director. 
Tlie Voluntary Parenthood League held its first 
public meeting on April 10th, and is the fourth 
organization in New York City whose purpose 
is to secure intelligent birth control. 

in New York, where it is unlawful to impart 
information regarding the use of contraceptives, 
the movement to repeal the law has been vig- 
orously opposed. In general, the movement has 
been aided by prominent individuals and liberal 
journals. On Dec. 31, 1918, Margaret Sanger 
and Kitty Marion were arrested in New York 
City. The former was arrested on the ground 
that her article ‘^Birth Control or Abortion,” 
which appeared in the Birth Control Review, 
was obscene. Kitty Marion was arrested for 
having sold the article. The subject matter of 
the article was similar to that found in the 
pamphlets on sex issued by the War Depart- 
ment, the Y. W. C. A., and other social hygiene 
associations and the obscenity charges were dis- 
missed on Jan. 18, 1919. (leorge Swasey and 
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Kitty Marion were arrested on August 9th. 
No charge was pressed against the latter, but 
Swasey was convicted. He was sentenced to 
serve 10 days in jail or pay $50 because he had 
discussed birth control in the presence of chil- 
dren. This case has been appealed. The ques- 
tion, whether birth control is women’s inherent 
right, is still unanswered. Margaret Sanger had 
been previously arrested on Oct. 20, 1910, for 
operating a birth control clinic in Brooklyn. 
She was sentenced to 30 days in jail and served 
her sentence. The case was appealed on princi- 
ple and finally reached the Federal Supreme 
Court, Oct. 12, 1919. The case was dismissed 
without an opinion because the court held that 
it had no jurisdiction. 

The medical profession is not unanimous in 
its attitude toward the movement. In an edi- 
torial of its March issue, American Medicine 
came out strongly for birth control. Tt ob- 
served that the popular misconception of the 
birth control movement is that it stands for 
birth })reventIon and the small family. This 
impression is entirely erroneous. It pointed out 
lhat the opponents of birth control had pro- 
duced no definite programme of legislation which 
would eradicate the evils of the present system. 
Finally it declared that dangerous, unintelligent 
birth control does actually exist and that it 
])refers intelligent biith control to ignorant, un- 
enlightened birth control. In expressing this 
preference, it believes that it is voicing the opin- 
ion of a maiority of the medical profession. 
The results of a (piestionnaire on birth control, 
sent to a number of phvsicians by Dr. William 
.1. Bobinson and Mary Ware Dennett, were pub- 
lished in the Medical Rcmew of Reviews for 
March. The answers revealed the significant 
fact that 25 per cent of those who answered 
the (piestionnaire did not believe themselves suffi- 
ciently (jualified to expiTSs an opinion on the 
subject. During November lu'arings were held 
on birtli control before the American Social Hy- 
giene Association, the Social Morality Associa- 
tion of the Y. W. C:. A. (through the Interna- 
tional C/onfcreiice of Woman Physicians), and 
the Social Hygiene Committee of the Iveague of 
W omen Voters. 

Statutes. According to present laws, birth 
control clinics are legally possible in thirty-two 
(32) of sixty-five (65) larger cities in the United 
State's. In thirty-three (33) they are not 
legally possible. In eighteen (18) states there 
is no law prohibiting the giving of contracep- 
tive information verballv. A Federal law makes 
such information unmailable. Birth control lit- 
erature does not come under the Federal law 
lienalizing the mailing of obscene literature. 
During the year the Pennsvlvania Legislature 
passed a bill (House Bill 370) prohibiting the 
dissemination of information which tended to 
restrict birth control. This bill, however, was 
vetoed by the governor. A judge in the New 
^'ork State Court of Appeals recently gave an 
opinion to the effect that a doctor may give a 
patient contraceptive information m order to 
prevent disease. For Criminal Statutes on Birth 
Control, see 71ic Birth Control RevietVf October, 
1918. 

En(3Land. The Bishop of Birmingham, Eng- 
land, wlio is president of the National Council 
of Public Morals and chairman of the English 
National Birth Bate Commission, has come out 
with a statement in favor of birth control. He 


declares that “morally as well as eugenically it 
is right for people in certain circumstances to 
use harmless means to control the birth rate.” 

BIRTH RATE. See Vital Statistics. 

BISSELL, Herbert Porter. Jurist, died at 
Lockport, N. Y., April 30. He was born at New 
London, N. Y., Aug. 30, 1856; educated in Ger- 
many and at Harvard University, where he 
graduated in 1880; admitted to the New York 
bar in 1883 and practiced in Buffalo. He was 
dustice of the Supreme Court of the State after 

1912. He was a member of many important 
State organizations and was at one time Judge 
Advocate in the New York National Guard. 

BISSELL, WiLiTAM Gbosvenor. Sanitary 
expert and bacteriologist, died at Buffalo, N. Y., 
November 14. He had been for many years well 
known as a sanitary expert in New York State. 
He was born at Lockport, N. Y., Jan. 30, 1870, 
and graduated at the medical department of the 
ITnivcrsity of Buffalo in 1892. lie practiced in 
that city and b(‘canje a chief of bureau and 
bacteriologist in the Department of Health, in 
1894. He successively held important positions 
in the State administration of health, and he 
served as surgeon in the National Guard for 20 
years, retiring in 1913. 

BLAKE, Clarence John. Otologist, dicnl at 
Boston, Mass , January 29. He was born at Bos- 
ton, Feb. 23, 1843; studied at the Lawrence 
Sci(mtific School and the Harvard Medical School 
wh(Te he was professor of otology from 1888 to 

1913. He was on the staff of several hospitals 
and member of leading medical bodies and the 
author of Operative Otology. 

BLAKELOCK, Balpu Albert. Painter, di(^d 
in the Adirondacks, New York, August 9. He 
was born in New York City Oct. 15, 1847, and 
graduated at the College of the City of New 
York, 1867. Devoting himself to painting for 
the most part without teachers, he soon dis- 
tinguished himself for work of rare character 
(‘Specially in his studies of Indians in the west. 
Among his chief pictuiT^s arc the following: 
“Indian Girl,” “Uinta Tribe,” “Shooting the Ar- 
row” (1880); “Banno(‘k Wigwam in Peaceful 
Val(‘” (1893): “Autumn,” (Mrs. Kurtz, New 
York) ; a beautiful moonlight serene, in the 
Lambert collection, Paterson, N. J. ; “Sunset,” 
“Nevarra Rang(‘,” (W. T. Evans, New York) ; 
“The Pipe Dance,” (Metropolitan Museum of 
New York) one of his finest productions. More 
than 20 years before his death he was pro- 
nounced insane and he was kept under restraint 
until within a few years of his death when 
he seemed to have ’completely ri^^overed and 
returned to renew his fri(‘ndships and associa- 
tions. 

BLANCHARD, Baphael. French scientist, 
an anthority in bacteriology, died in Paris to- 
ward the latter part of March. He was born 
in 1857. He was a well known zoologist, and 
several times represented France in international 
congresses. He was born at Saint-Christophe, 
France, Feb. 28, 1857, a desc(‘ndant of the cele- 
brated French aeronaut Blanchard; became pro- 
fessor in the faculty of medicine at Paris in 
1883, and in 1897 succeeded to the chair of 
natural history which at his request was changed 
to the chair of parasitology, in which subject 
he had made himself an authority. He founded 
the Institute of colonial medicine at Paris, and 
organized the French congress of zoology, and 
the French association for destroying insect 
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posts. Ho was also for 20 years general secre* 
tary of the zoological society of France. 

BLISS, Eowtx Mitnsmx. Author and editor, 
died at Washington, 1). C., August 7. He was 
horn at Erzeroum, Turkey; educated at Robert 
College, Constantinople, 1862, and afterwards at 
Amherst and Yale. He was editor of the En- 
cyclopcrdut of ^fi8fti07ls (1889—01) and of its 
second edition in 1910 and he Avas on the staff 
of the 1 ndrpendf^nt for 10 years following 1891 
as well as staff contrihiitor for other periodicals. 
He published The Turk w Armenia y Crete and 
(krcrrr {1896) and Missionary Enterprises 
(190S). In lOia he compiled a suminaiy of 
State laws relating to dependent classes and was 
engaged in other w^ork in the Bureau of the 
Census. 

BLISS, Ckn. Tasker H. Ameiican repre- 
sentative at the Paris Peace Conference. He 
was a.ssistant chief, then chief of the xAmeriean 
geneial staff at Washington. jVfter the Span- 
ish War he was prominent in the r<*construction 
of Cuba under the military government. He also 
served as military adviser on Mexican affairs. 
Before the Conference he was a prominent figure 
in the Supri'ine War Council. 

BLOSSOM, 11. Martyn, Jr. Playwright, died 
in ISTew’ York City, IMarch 23. He was horn at 
St Louis, Mo., May 10, 1806, and engaged in 
th(' insnianoc biisiness, but later removed to 
New 'S’ork Citv and wrote stories and plays. 
Jhe latter Include Yankee Council: The Red 
Mill ; the OuUi Cirl: The Man from, Crooks and 
other plavs, among whieh the best known was 
j>erhapH Mdlr. Modiste in which Fritzi Scheff 
played the principal role. 

BODANZKY, Artur. See ISIusic, Orches- 
tras. 

BOHEMIA, Eormerlv a crownlaiid and titu- 
lar kingdom of Austria,* but after the downfall 
of the dual monarchy in the closing months of 
1918 a memher of the new Czecho slovak state 
(see Czechoslovakia); in the northw^estern 
part of the foimer empire, hounded on the north 
by Saxon V and Silesia, on the east by MoraAua 
and on the south by Moravia and Lower and 
Tpper x4ustria. Area, 20,057 s<|nare miles; pop- 
ulation, 1910, 6,709,548; 1013, estimated, 6,860,- 
029, The ethnical elements according to the 
census of 1910 were as follows- German-speak- 
inir, 2,467,724 (36.76 per cent) ; Bohemian, Mo- 
ravian, Slovak, 4,241,918 (63.19 pel eent) ; Pol- 
ish, 1541; Rulhenian, 1062. Catholics num- 
ben'd 6,417.530 (95.60 per cent); Evangelicals, 
176,941 (2 61 pel cent); Jews, 85,826 (1.27 per 
cent). Prague, tlie capital and largest city, bad 
an estimated population -func 30, 1914, of 541,- 
500 including suburbs. Down to the changes at 
the close of 1918 the country was governed lo- 
cally by a single chamber of 242 members land 
was represented in the lower house of the 
Rciclisralh by 130 members. See Austria-Hun- 
c MIY. 

BOILEBS. Marine Boilers. The Ignited 
States Steamboat Inspection Service, in its an- 
nual r(‘p(>rt, recommended the creation of a 
('orpft of c\])crts in the Office of the Supervising 
Inspector OciKTal for the approval of the con- 
struction of both hulls and boilers, Tt was be- 
lieved that if the plans of new vessels were ex- 
amined and approved at such an office and blue 
piints and specifications sent to local inspectors 
at places where the boilers Avere to be built and 
AA'here the vessels in which the boilers were to 


be installed would be inspected, that the local 
officials would not be required to pass on the 
design of the boilers, but merely to see that 
they Avere built in accordance with the blue 
prints and specifications already approved in 
the Central Oftloe. During the year the bureau, 
in view of the fact that the rules of the Board 
of SiipervislTig Inspectors were criticized for not 
being up-to-date Avitb reference to boiler pres- 
sures; that proper credit was not given to the 
riveting plan above double riveting, such as 
triple and quadru]>le riveted joints, and that 
objection was made to the practice of the Serv- 
ice Avith ref(‘rence to hydrostatic pressure, 
drafted a bill looking to the amendment of sec- 
tions 4433 and 4418, V. S. Revised Statutes, 
which had been introduced into the Senate as 
Senate Bill 574. Section 4433 Reviswi Statutes 
as it exists, reads as follows: 

“The working steam-pressure allowable on 
boilers constructed of plates inspected as re- 
quired by this Title, when single-riveted, shall 
not produce a strain to exceed one-sixth of the 
tensile strength of the iron or steel plates of 
which such boilers are constructed; but where 
the longitudinal lajis of the cylindrical parts of 
such boilers are donblc-rivcted, and the rivet- 
holes for such boilers have been fairly drilled 
instead of punched, an addition of 20 percenturn 
to the Avorking pressure provided for single riv- 
eting may he allowed- ProA’ided, That all other 
parts of such boilers shall eoriespond in strength 
to the additional allowances so made: and no 
split-calking shall in any case be permitted.” 

The recommendation of the Bureau AA'as that 
this section he amended to read as follows: 

“The Avorking steam pressure allowable on 
all boilers inspected as required by Title LIT 
shall be determined by the rules of the Board 
of Supervising Inspectors with the approval of 
the Secretary of Commerce.” 

The Bureau stated that the purposes of the 
proposed amendment in thi.s section Avere, first, 
to do away with the obsolete rule contained in 
the present laAv, which prf*scribes a working 
steam pressure for single-riveted joints, with- 
out taking into consideration the percentage of 
strength of the riveted joint, and allows 20 per 
cent additional pressure for double-riveted joints, 
but Avhicli does not allow a greater \Aorking pres- 
sure for triple-riveted and qiiadruplc-riA^eted, etc , 
lap and butt loints, for which greater \Aorking 
jiresHure should be allowed on account of • the 
greater strength of tlie triple-riveted and other 
joints of greater stiength than the double- 
riveted joints This greater alloAvable working 
pressure for the stronger forms of riveted joints 
has for yenn-i been desired by boiler users. 

The Bureau also r(*commended an amendment 
in the laAV that the rule for the liydrostatic pres- 
sure applied to boilers should be determined by 
the Board of Supervising Inspectors, with the 
approval of the Secretary of Commerce. 

BOISBEFFBE, Raoul Francois C harles le 
Mouton ue. French soldier and diplomat, died 
August 24. He was born at Alenqon in France 
in 1839 and studied at the military school at 
Saint-Cyr, and the Staff Collets and during the 
Fraiieo-German war was a major of ea\"alry, and 
aid to General Chanzy. About 1890 he had 
become ehi<*f of staff ’and his name appeared 
prominently in the new8])aper8 during the Drey- 
fus affair in 1898. At the trial of Zola he de 
dared that there was a third secret document 
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showing the guilt of Dreyfus. After the con- 
fession of Lieutenant-Colonel Henry to the ef- 
fect that this document was a forgery. General 
Boisdetfre resigned. His reputation rests 
mainly, however, on his activity as an agent 
for the alliance between France and Russia. 
He was much liked and respected at the Rus- 
sian court, and had been received with special 
honors, when in L879 he was serving as military 
attache at Saint Petersburg. He was therefore 
chosen for the mission sent to Russia for the 
purpose of making certain military engage- 
ments, and the understandings then entered into 
formed the basis of the Fran co-Russian entente. 
Ihis was in 1892 and these military conventions 
were for a long time the only documents on 
which the alliance rested. They related exclu- 
sively to a defensive alliance. Many stories were 
told at the time of his death about his Russian 
experience and his conversations with the czar 
and the German Emperor, taken mainly from the 
volume of reminiscences by M. Arthur Meyer, 
the editor of the (Jatilots. 

BOKHARA. A state of central Asia, for- 
merly iinder the government of the Russian em- 
])ire, lying between the Russian provinces of 
Syr-daria and Samarkand on the north and 
Afghanistan On the south. Area estimated at 
M1,()U0 square miles, and population at 1,250,000. 
1’he. chief town is Bokhara with about 75,000 
inhabitants Other cities with estimated pop- 
ulations are: Karshi, 25,000; Khuzar, Hissar, 
and Shahr-i-zabz, 10,000 each The Trans-Cas- 
pian railway crosses the country from the Oxus 
to a point within a short distance of the capital 
and thence to Tashkent. The chief products 
aie fruit, silk, grain, tobacco, cotton, hemp, 
live-stock, and mules. The chief minerals found 
aie gold, salt, alum, etc. Theio is a considerable 
tiade w^ith India in exports of raw silk and im- 
ports of green tea, indigo, drugs and wearing 
apparel. The Ameer in 1919 was Sayid-Mir- 
ivlim Khan, wTio succeeded Jan. 0, 1911. 

JbOLlVlxl. A South American republic situ- 
ated in the interior of the continent to the w^est 
of Brazil and east of Chile. Historically con- 
sidered Sucre is the capital and is the seat of 
the supreme court, but La Paz, the largest city, 
IS the actual seat of government, containing the 
executive and legislative departments and being 
the place of residence of the foreign representa- 
tives. 

Akea and Population. Area estimated at 
532,457 Bijuare miles, and, including disputed 
territory, at 562,047, Another estimate places 
it at 5i4,155 exclusive of the territory claimed 
from Paraguay. Population, estimated in 1915, 
2,889,970, but a lower one which seems more 
probable placed it at 2,268,000. For further de- 
tails of population, see preceding Year Book. 
J^a Paz had a population in 1915 of 100,097; 
Cochabamba, 31,000; Sucre, 30,000; Potosi, 30,- 
000; Oruro, 23,000. 

Education. No later figures for education 
were available than those given in the preceding 
'k EAR Book. Primary education is free and com- 
pulsory and the number of elementary schools in 
1915 was 426, with 3960 teachers and 51,162 
pupils. Secondary instruction was supplied by 
21 colleges, 5 private lyc^es and 5 clerical insti- 
tutions, with 180 teachers and 2598 pupils; 
higher (education by 19 institutions with 78 pr(> 
fessors and 1291 stiident-s. There are two uni- 
versities, at Sucre and 1.4i Paz, and there is a 


national consermtory at T^a Paz to which was 
added in 1917 a war college for officers. In 
1916 the government g[)ent 2,562,468 bolivianos 
for education. 

Production. Agriculture is in a backward 
condition though mainly sufficing for local needs. 
The land under cultivation has been estimated at 
4,940,000 acres which will be increased as the 
result of measurers for irrigation by artesian 
wells recently undertaken. The chief crops in 
elude wheat, corn, barley, beans, potatoes, and 
other vegetables^ but the chief commercial crop 
is rubber of which the exports in - 1915 were 
placed at 5081 metric tons. The main resources 
of Bolivia are mineral and include silver, tin, 
copper, lead, ziij^c, antimony, bismuth, gold, wol- 
fram, and borate of lime. The following table 
gives the weights and values of mineral exports 
in 1917: 


KUo grams Bolixnanos 

Tin ore 46,430,414 85,258,482 

Copper 37,444,900 11,921,147 

Wolfram 3,890,534. 10,810,291 

Lead ore 4,117,698 1,514,914 

Antimony ore . . . 23,381,392 17,017,907 

Biamuth ore 534,717 4,116,677 

Zinc 427,047 580,780 


The following repoit after an expert investiga- 
tion of petroleum resources was published in 
1919: The petroleum regions of Bolivia may be 
divided into tw’o classes — one, the eastern, which 
is very rich although it has not been thoroughly 
prospected, comprises the whole eastern zone of 
Bolivia from Yacuiba on the south to Santa 
Cruz, W'here the petroleum gushers (especially at 
Parapet! near the boundary of the Department 
of Santa Cruz) are more or less in a state of 
formation, evidenced by a pure and clearer sub- 
stance wdth 98 per cent of inflammable matter. 
In that region it is also found that the moun- 
tain ranges of Aguaragufi, Sararenda, Charagua, 
and the mouth of the River Piray are especially 
rich in petroleum, from the place called Espejo 
to the southwest of Santa Cruz, where it appears 
in a liquid and clear state, without any bitumi- 
nous odor, according to tests at the Bureau at 
La Paz where a sample of petroleum from 
Santa Cruz was found to he of superior quality. 
Just parallel to these mountain ranges is located 
Inea-TTaiisi, where petroleum is also to he found 
although in smaller quantities. In this same 
zone are the excellent petroleum deposits of the 
Province of Azero in the Department of Chuqui- 
saca. 

The western zoni' shows unmistakable evidence.? 
of the presence of petroleum from the regions 
of the Rio Grande de Mizque, to Apillapampa, 
Ayoma and Campinota, where it disappears un- 
der the rocks to reappear again and again from 
Amborf to the west of Santa Cruz, to Caupoli- 
efin, this zone comprising the districts of Cha- 
par^m, Ayopapa, and Arque, of the Department 
of ('ocha’bamba, and those of Caupolic&n and 
Nor Yungas of the Department of La Paz. Fur- 
ther to the west are to be found lubricating oils 
and also evidence of the presence of petroleum 
in the districts of the Province of Pacajes, on 
the border of Calacoto. 

Commerce. The imports for 1917 were 33,- 
480,825 bolivianos, and the exports, 157,748,050 
bolivianos. In 1916 Great Britain held the chief 
place in the total foreign trade, and the United 
States the second, although the United States 
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was first in respect to the imports. The Bolivian 
imports and exports for the five-year period of 
1914-18, inclusive, were as follows: 1914, bolivi- 
anos 105,562,368 (1 boliviano =; approximately 
$0.39); 1915, bolivianos 117,784,917; 1916, bo- 
livianos 132,583,015; 1917, bolivianos 191,228,- 
885; and 1918, bolivianos 217,612,737. The gen- 
eral total of national products exported in 1918 
amounted to 120,710 metric tons, worth 182,- 
612,850 bolivianos and taxed by the customs for 
8,241,615 bolivianos, as against 151,797 metric 
tons, worth 157,748,054 bolivianos, and taxed by 
the customs for 5,866,966 bolivianos, in 1917. 

Railways. The following statistics of rail- 
ways were supplied by the Pan-American Union 
in 1919: The length of Bolivian railways in 
operation in 1918 was 1689 kilometers, while 
those under construction had a length of 571 
kilometers, as is shown in detail as follows: 
Lines in operation: The Antofagasta and Bo- 
livian Railway Co., Antofagasta to Oruro, 486 
kilometers; Viacha to La Paz, 29 kilometers; 
and the Kenko Branch, 8 kilometers, or a total 
of 523 kilometers. The Pluanchaca Bolivia Co., 
branch of the principal line, Antofagasta, Uyuni, 
Huanchaca, 38 kilometers. The Bolivian Rail- 
way Co., Viacha-Oruro, 202 kilometers; Rio 
Mulato-Potosi, 174 kilometers; Oruro-Cocha- 
bamba, 205 kilometers, and Uyuni-Tupiza to 
Atocha, 90 kilometers, or a total of 671 kilome- 
ters. Electric Light and Power company, 
Quillacollo-Cochabamba, 18 kilometew, and 
Cochabamba-Arani, 60 kilometers, or a total of 
78 kilometers. Arica to La Paz Railway, Arica 
Alto cle la Paz, Bolivian section, 233 kilometers. 
The Peruvian Corporation, Guaqui-La Paz, 98 
kilometers. Sim6n I. Patifio, Machacamarca to 
kilometer 40.4, Corocoro branch (property of 
the state) ; branch of the main line from Arica, 
8 kilometers. The lines under construction were: 
Sim6n I, Patino: Machacamarca-Uncia, 64 kilo- 
meters; State railways. La Quiaca-Tupiza, 100 
kilometers; Potosi-Sucre, 178 kilometers: La 
Paz-Yungas, 125 kilometers; Uyuni-Tupiza 
(irearly completed), 104 kilometers, or a total 
of 507 kilometers. 

During the year arrangements were concluded 
between Bolivia and Argentina which it was ex- 
pected would expedite work on the proposed 
railroad from Formosa, Argentina, to Cocha- 
bamba, Bolivia. The line as planned in 1919 
w^as to have 500 kilometers (311 miles) in Ar- 
gentina and 850 kilometers (528 miles) in Bo- 
livia. English engineers had been engaged on 
the survey, and construction wa« to begin as 
soon as the railroad material market should have 
returned to normal conditions. 

This line when finished will open up the rich 
forest lands of the Bolivian and Argentine 
Chaco, and would also place the Bolivian mon- 
tafia in easy communication with Buenos Aires 
via the extension from Formosa to Embarcacion, 
and will be of great advantage to Santa Cruz, 
an important city of eastern Bolivia. Tn addi- 
tion, this line would provide another tranefcon- 
tinental railroad, for at Cochabamba, a junc- 
tion would be made with the Antofagasta Rail- 
road. 

During the year plans were prepared also for 
the construction of the last sections of the Potosi- 
Sucre Railway. The total length of the line 
was 170 kilometers (105.63 miles) of which 50 
kilometers (31.1 miles) were practically ready 
for service in 1919. 


Finance. The standard of value is gold and 
the monetary unit is the boliviano whose par 
value is 38.932 cents. Revenue for 1918 esti- 
mated at 32,586,875 bolivianos, and expenditure 
at 36,145,250; revenue for 1919 31,328,767 and 
expenditure, 28, 471, 853. The public debt re- 
ported eJune 30, 1918, amounted to 67,572,378 
bolivianos of which 39,808,762 were external; 
21,662,436 internal; and 6,101,183 floating. 

Army. The law of Dec. 15, 1915, provides for 
the military system which requires a permanent 
force of 3577, service being compulsory between 
the ages of 19 and 60, and including six years in 
the first line, five in the ordinary reserve, 10 in 
the extraordinary reserve, and 10 in the terri- 
torial guard. 

Government. The legislative power is vested 
in a Congress of two Houses, the Senate and the 
Chamber of Deputies, the former consisting of 16 
Senators elected for six years, and the latter 
of 70 Deputies elected for four years, both by 
direct vote of the people. The executive power 
is vested in a president elected for four years 
by direct popular vote, and ineligible for re- 
election, and the ministry of six members for 
the following department’s: Foreign relations; 
worship, finance; government; public works; 
justice and industry; war and colonization; and 
education and agriculture. Two vice-presidents 
are elected along with the President and for the 
same term. The President at the beginning of 
1919 was ReQor Jos^ Gutierrez Guerra, elected 
for the term 1917-21. 

BOLSHEVIKI, BOLSHEVISM. See War 
OF THE Nations, and articles on countries under 
History. 

BOOTS AND SHOES. This industry in the 
United States in 1919 reestablished itself on a 
peace basis and many of the plants that had been 
working on war contracts readjusted themselves 
to the former conditions. The increasing prices 
for leather and labor naturally were reflected 
in higher prices for shoes and while there was 
complaint from consumers the production was 
readily absorbed. It was argued that in this as 
in other lines the purchasing public represented 
by workers were in receipt of high wnges and 
demanded the best giades of foot wear for which 
they were ready to pay high prices. As an 
example of the American boot and shoe indus- 
try in 1919 the case of Brockton, Mass , may 
be cited. Local figures of production gave the 
1919 output as 759,353 cases as compared with 
679,023 cases shipped from Brockton in 1918. 
Reduced to pairs this would be 18,983,800 pairs 
valued at $142,378,500 in 1019 as against 16,- 
975,575 pairs in 1918 valued at $95,063,200 or 
an increase of some 2,000,000 pairs and a value 
of $47,000,000. In 1919 there were 13,404 union 
workers in the city as compared with 11,902 in 
1918. At the end of the year the U. S. War 
Department announced that it had declared sur- 
plus and proposed to offer for sale to the public 
through the retail stores of the Quartermaster’s 
Department 1 ,900,000 pairs of shoes made on the 
Munson last. This was the first offer to sell new 
army inspected shoes and included the marching 
shoes offered at $8.25 a pair; a heavy weight 
metallic fastened shoe for field use offered at 
$7.50 per pair and a welt shoe offered at $7.50. 
This announcement was made after the state- 
ment that the General Staff of the army had 
adopted a universal shoe for field, marching, and 
dress usee. This new shoe also was to be made 
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on the Munson last, but with certain modifica- 
tions of the previous specifications. 

BOBBEN, Sib Robert Laird. Canadian rep- 
resentative at the Paris Peace Conference. He 
was Prime Minister of Canada and Secretary of 
State for External Affairs. He had been a bar- 
rister by profession and practiced in llalifa^j;. 
Entering politics he was elected to the Canadian 
House of Commons in 1896 and led the opposi- 
tion from 1901 to 1911, when he won in the 
general election against Sir Wilfred Laurier. 
He showed remarkable energy during the war and 
conducted affairs with moderation and tact, as 
was illustrated by his bringing about a coalition 
with the pro-conscription Liberals. He was a 
strong advocate of an imperial war cabinet. See 
preceding Year Books. 

BOBLANB, William Patterson. Congress- 
man from Missouri, died in France, February 
20. He was born at I^eavenworth, Kan., Oct. 
14, 1807. He studied law at the University of 
Michigan and practiced in Kansas City after 
1892. He was a member of Congress from 1909 
to 1919. Fiom 1895 to 1909 he was dean of the 
Kansas City Law School, 

BORNEO. See Exploration. 

BOSNIA ANB THE HERZEGOVINA. 
Former provinces of the Ottoman Empire which 
passed over to Austria-Hungary in 1908 and 
which after the disruption of the empire in 
November, 1918, formed a part of the new south- 
ern Slav state of Jugo-Slavia (q.v. ). Area, 19,- 
768 square miles; population, according to the 
census of Dec. 31, 1910, 1,898,044. 

BOSTON. See Docks and Harbors. 

BOSTON MUSICAL ASSOCIATION. See 
Music, General News. 

BOSTON POLICE STRIKE. See Strikes 
and Lockouts. 

BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. See 

Music, Orchestras and Novelties. 

BOSTON UNIVERSITY. A non-sectarian 
institution of learning, founded in 1869 at Bos- 
ton, Mass. In the fall of 1919 there was the 
following enrollment ; college of liberal arts, 
599; college of business administration, 2653; 
college of secretarial science, 602 ; department of 
religious education and social science, 211; 
school of theology, 220; school of law, 311; school 
of medicine, 94; school of education, 182; teach- 
ers’ courses, 411; graduate school, 28. There 
were 383 students at the summer session of 1919. 
The faculty numbers 364. Productive funds 
amounted to $3,212,448 and the income for the 
year was $160,000. The library of the univer- 
sity contains 62,282 volumes. The university has 
substituted for the S. A. T. C. a unit of the 
R. O. T. C. President, Lemuel Herbert Murlin, 
D.D., LL.D. ... 

BOTANY. The American Association for the 
Advancement of Science held its 72nd annual 
meeting at St. T-^ouis, Mo., Dec. 29, 1919, to Jan. 
3, 1920, with the Botanical Society of America, 
the American Pliytopathological Society and 
other affiliated societies meeting at the same 
time. The British Association, which had held 
no meeting since 1916, met at Bournemouth 
September 9th to 13th. The Spanish Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science met at 
Bilbao September 7th to 12th, At all these 
meetings botanical subjects occupied prominent 
places in the programmes. The fifth Annual 
Conference of Cereal Pathologists held an im- 
portant meeting at St. Louis, Mo., June 5 to 7, 


1918. A field meeting of Plant Pathologists 
was held on Long Island, N. Y., June 24th to 
27th, to study the leaf roll and mosaic diseases 
of potatoes. In addition to many pathologists 
from this country and Canada several were in 
attendance from European countries. 

A conference of western Plant Pathologists 
was held in Portland, Ore., April 23rd and 24th 
to consider means for the prevention of the 
spread of the white pine blister rust into the 
western mountain and coast regions. A Cana- 
dian Branch of the American Phytopathological 
Society was established during the year. Oene- 
tica, a journal devoted to plant and animal breed- 
ing, was established under the editorship of Dr. 
J. P. Lotzy. An Institute for Phytopathologi- 
cal Research has been created in connection with 
the famous Rothamsted Experiment Station at 
Harpenden, England. 

As an outgrowth of the War Emergency Board, 
established in 1917 by the American Phytopatho- 
logical Society, there has been formed a perma- 
nent Advisory Board consisting of six members, 
who represent various regions of the United 
States and Canada, to advise with the National 
Research Council, encourage cooperation among 
investigators, arrange for conferences, promote 
international relations in phytopathology, etc. 
The Plant Disease Survey, inaugurated by the 
United States Department of Agriculture, has 
continued to collect data regarding the crop 
losses due to plant diseases and the aggregate for 
the year 1918 was very large. Much of the 
loss could have been prevented by the wide adop- 
tion of well known control measures. 

Three additional plant quarantines were pro- 
mulgated by the Secretary of Agriculture during 
the year on account of plant diseases. Under 
quarantine No. 37, which became effective June 
1 1919, the importation of nursery plants, seeds, 
efc., is prohibited except under regulations of 
the Federal Horticultural Board. Quarantine 
No. 38 prevents the interstate shipment of the 
common barberry and related plants on account 
of their being alternate hosts of the stem rust 
of wheat; and No. 39 prohibits the importation 
of wheat, rice, and related cereals from certain 
countries on account of the presence of the flag 
smut {Urocystis tritici) and take-all {Ophio- 
bolus graminis) . 

Among botanists whose deaths were reported 
within the year were: Dr. W. G. Farlow, for 
many years Professor of Cryptogamic Botany at 
Harvard University; R. Farneti, plant patholo- 
gist of the University of Pavia; C. de Candolle, 
Swiss botanist and editor of Prodr omus; Dr. G. 
Kleba, professor of botany of the University of 
Heidelberg; C. G. Bancroft, government botanist 
of British Guiana; H. L6viell6, founder of the 
Academic Internationale de Geographie Bota- 
nique; Dr. P. Baccarini, director of the Botanic 
Gardens at Firenze; Dr. S. Schwendener, honor- 
ary president of the Deutsche Botanische Gesell- 
schaft; Dr. G. S. West, botanist of the University 
of Birmingham, England, and Professor J. W. H, 
Trail, botanist of the University of Aberdeen, 
Scotland. 

The amount of botanical literature that came 
to hand during the past year was unusually 
large. This, in part, is due to the arrival of 
issues withheld during the war, and to the fact 
that many workers were forced to suspend in- 
vestigations which gave time for the prepara- 
tion and publication of long deferred papers. 
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Ecology, Cowlew, in an interesting paper pre- 
sented to the Association of American Geogra- 
phers gave data regarding the past and present 
climate of our leading crop plants. Most of 
them are said to liave originated within tropical 
or subtropical regions and many are now grown 
almost exclusively outside the tropics. It is 
believed that mutation or acelimatizatiop, rather 
than change in climate, is responsible for the 
change in habitat of most crop plants. As hav- 
ing a bearing not only on ecology, but also on 
agriculture, Hartwell and associates have shown 
the injurious effects that some crops have on 
those which immediately follow them. The ef- 
fect is considered not to he due to the exhaus- 
tion of plant nutrients, but rather to the influ- 
enee exerted on soil acidity. Sampson has de- 
scribed a method of estimating lange depletion 
and renewal based on a study of plant succes- 
sions in national forests. 

Harvey claims that subjecting plants for a 
few days to temperatures a little above freez- 
ing hardens them so that they will withstand 
freezing temperatures for a short time The 
hardening process is said to cause changes in the 
protoplasm, sueli as increase of hydrogen-ion 
concentration and increased salt content, which 
prevents the precipitation of the protoplasm. 
The effects of dessication, freezing and plasmoly- 
sis, are considered to he quite similar in their 
manifestation. Arrhenius and Soderburg re- 
port that plants on high mountains have high 
osmotic pressures, corresponding to the concen- 
tration of the cell sap and that this, within 
limits, protects the plants from injury by frost. 
'Jhe value of standard plants as indicators of 
soil and climatic possibilities is b(H*amiiig reciig- 
nized. Clements, Weaver, and others have 
adopted for this purpose such plants as wheat, 
oats, sun flower, and raspberry. These grow un- 
der widely varied conditions and they have heUi 
found especially valuable for comparative studies 
on transpiration and growth. The determina- 
tion of their photosynthetic efficiency may lead 
to their use in field and forestry studies where 
light and shade are important factors. 

Griggs has given an account of the vegetation 
of Kodiak Island, following the eruption of 
Mount Katmai in 1912, when herbaceous vegeta- 
tion was suppressed by the fall of ash. The ash 
has little fertilizing value, but where it has be- 
come mixed with the old soil the physical condi- 
tion of the soil was improved and the vegetation 
greatly stimulated. Gail found light the con- 
trolling factor in the vertical distribution of 
Fucus in Puget Sound, well grown plants under- 
going decomposition and death when placed a 
meter below the surface of the water. The 
United States Weather Bureau has prepared 
charts showing the rest periods of many of the 
common plants of the United States, baaed on the 
average time between fall and spring when the 
mean temperature is below 49° F. 

Plant Bbeeding. A large number of con- 
tributions to the genetics of important crop 
plants were published during the year only a very 
few of which can be noted. Knowlton has de- 
scribed a fossil species of maize from Peru which 
is believed to offer additional evidence as to the 
antiquity of maize. Collins, referring to this 
fossil, says it presents no new characters, but 
rather a different combination of characters 
found among existing types. Roberts has called 
attention to a paper by McCluer published in 


1892 in which are described the results of corn 
breeding experiments, the vigor of first genera- 
tion hybrids, inheritance of endosperm color, 
etc., being commented upon. 

Harland has leportcd on work with Sea Island 
cotton in which the inheritance of resistance to 
Idister rust in one series and great productivity 
in another are claimed. Weatherwax, from a 
study of maize and some of its related forms, 
claims the theory of the hybrid origin of maize 
is not in accord with the morphological facts. 
He thinks that Zea, Euehlaeiia and Tripsacum 
have descended independently from an ancestral 
type that is now extinct. Sliaw and Norton 
have published the results of eight years’ study 
on the iiih<‘i itanee of color in garden beans. Jn 
general, crosses of white and pigmented beans 
show a ratio of 3:1 but there are many wide 
departures from this proportion. 

East, from a study of intercrosses of self- 
sterile plants of Nieotiana, found the behavior 
in Intel crosses is governed by factors which act 
througli the pollen; also that the gametes of 
])lants having like constitutions as regards ef- 
fective factors may be incompatible in that they 
do not make normal pollen tube growth and 
hence do not reach the ovary in time for fusion 
to occur. The growth of the pollen tubes is not 
inhibited by substances secreted by the pistil, but 
when compatible crosses are made substances are 
secreted winch accelerate the pollen tube growth, 
enabling it to reach the ovary and fertilize the 
ovules before wilting takes place. 

Ma<'farlane, from a study of phenological data 
relating to blooming, shedding of pollen, defolia- 
tion and climatic resistance, found hybrids show 
a blending of these characters intermediate to 
those of the parent plants. He Vries has added 
to his contributions on mutation by describing 
(Enothera rubrinerxns which he characterizes as 
a half mutant. BlaJveslee described a mutant of 
the jimson weed {Datura stramonium) some of 
th(‘ variations from which aie inherited in a 
method not in accord with the Mendel theory. 
Collins has given an account of a half white and 
a half purple mutant in a maize hybrid. The Fj 
piogeny of this grain gave approximately a di- 
hybrid ratio in respect to the aleurone color 
character. Reports have been given by Shamel, 
•Scott, and Pomeroy of their work in citrus im- 
provement through bud selt^ction. Numerous 
distinct strains of navel and Valencia oranges 
and Marsh grape fruit are said to have been 
isolated by bud selection. J^a Rue and Bartlett 
claim fhat in mutations involving size in the 
entire plant, the number and arrangement of the 
cells are changed and not the size of the indi- 
vidual cell. 

Physiology, etc. Osterhout and Haas con- 
clude from a study of Ulva that photosynthesis 
begins as soon as the plant is exposed to light, 
and that the rate increases until a constant rate 
is attained. It is assumed that sunlight decom- 
poses a substance in the plant the products of 
which either catalyze photosynthesis or enter 
directly into the reaction. Klebs claims that 
light is the dominating factor in determining 
photosynthetic activity and that the inhibiting 
effect of liigh temperatures can be annulled by 
increased light intensities. 

Spoehr and Long consider photosynthesis to 
be closely related to sugar content and the res- 
piratory activity of the leaf. It was found that 
leaves with greatly depleted carbohydrate sup- 
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plies show a very low rate of carbon dioxid fixa- 
tion when first exposed to light. The rate, how- 
ever, rises with incrc'ased carbohydrate content 
until a inaxinnnn is reached. Ewart claims that 
in the assimilation of carbon dioxid, chlorophyll 
acts as a light energyzing enzym and takes a 
direct part in the cycle of chemical changes 
which probai)ly have carotin, xanlhophyll, phytyl 
and glaucophyllins as immediate products and 
glucose, levulose, formaldehyde and oxygen as 
end products. Sugar may be found directly or 
thiough the polymerization of the formaldehyde. 

Osterhout and his associates have shown that 
anesthetics, when applied in sufficient amount 
to cause any effect on f)lant8, first cause a rise 
in res])iration followed by a decline. This is 
held to be opposed to the theoiy of Verworm 
that anesthesia is a kind of asphyxia due to the 
cliecking of respiration. Langdon reports that 
carbon nionoxid is a regular respiration product 
of the kelji, \errori/stis leuUuava. It is present 
in the pneumato(*ysts and is found only when 
ox\gen is piesent. Meyer, in accounting for the 
piogiessive change in the color of the leaves of 
the gaiden nasturtiiini from the dark green of 
th(‘ young leaves to the yellow when old, claims 
it is due to the gradual decomposition of the 
chlorojihyll while the carotin and xanthophyll 
remain constant With the loss of chlorophyll 
there is a similar decomposition of the proteins 
of the cliloroplast. 

Osterhout has found stiiking agreement as 
legards the im])oitant aspects of permeability, 
antagonism, injury and recovery, and death. 
He has found additional evidence to support the 
h} pothesis that the antagonistic relations of 
salts, alkaloids, etc., can be predicted from 
studies of ])ermeability. Eased U])on a study of 
the lesistance of root tips of riVua faha to elec- 
tric currents, Small claims that geotropic re- 
sponse depends on changes in permeability. 
Preliminaiy experiments liy Lamkey seem to in- 
dicate that permeability and plant food availa- 
bility are dependent to some extent on temper- 
ature, shade, sunlight, and soil moisture con- 
tent. 

Loeb has added to his contributions on in- 
hibitory substances in plants and claims that in 
reg(‘iieration, apical leaves accelerate root forma- 
tion in the basal portions of stems in proportion 
to the mass of the leaf. Reed and Ilalma have 
found giowih inhibiting substances in twigs of 
the Chinese lemon, growing shoots near the apex 
inhibiting the development of buds lower on the 
stem Horizontally placed stems devidop the 
buds on the upper side only. Appleman has sum- 
marized his results and show's that growth in- 
hibiting substances play an important part in 
the production of sprouts on the potato tuber. 
Free, Lloyd, and others have continued studies 
on the colloidal jihenomena of protoplasm in re- 
lation to permeability and growth. MacDougal 
has given a conception of growTh in organisms. 
Living matter is composed mainfy of pentosans 
and albumins, or albumin derivatives, with 
lipins as a minor component and growTh of liv- 
ing matter consists of hydration, with accom- 
panying swelling, and the accretion of solid mat- 
ter. 

Mthcellaneotts. Chamberlain has summar- 
ized the available data regarding chondriosomes, 
and claims they are definite entities within the 
cell that multiply by division, some giving rise 
to plastids. Their irffle in heredity remains to 


be demonstrated. Magnus, from a study of 
wound callus and bacterial tumors in plants, 
found evrdenc(‘ that indicates the tumor induc- 
ing organism in plants is not identical with that 
in animals Imt he believes that studies on tumor 
formation in plants will ultimately throw light 
on cancer development in animals. 

Bastni on a study of the flagelhc on the nodule 
producing bacteria, Hansen claims they fall into 
two distinct groups. Experiments conducted at 
the Minnesota Exjierinrent Station on the re- 
sistance of wheat to the stem rust, Pucctma 
(frafrnms, seem to indicate that the hydrogen- 
ion concenti’ation of the cell sap does not play 
an important role in resistance to this fungus. 
Panatelli (daims that resistance to fre(‘zing in 
plants IS not due to thi* eoiicentiatioii of the 
eell sap or to the salt content, hut is due to the 
proportion of sugar the cells are able to con- 
serve during the cooling process. 

Bates has deserihed a new evaporinuder wdiich 
is claimed to give the nearest ap])roaeh yet at- 
tained to the duplication of the physical response 
of the plant leaf to the factors whiidi are involved 
rn evaporation studies. Bose has devised a form 
of apjiaiatus by which small movements are 
greatly enlarged making it possible to record 
the growth of plants and their responses to 
stimuli during very brief iriteivals of time. 
Shreve has perfected an apparatus for measur- 
ing the surface teinpi'rature of leaves and is 
able to measure lluctiiations of 1 to C' in 
to 30 seconds of time. 

Plant Diseases. Plant diseases took a heavy 
toll in the ciops of the United States aceoiding 
to a recent report of the Plant Disease Survey, 
United States De])artment of Agriculture The 
estimated reduction, due to plant diseases in 
1918 for a number of crops, was* Wheat, 33,- 
171, ()()() bushels; oats, 04,390,000; corn, 1 58, .533,- 
000; potatoes, 78,094,000; sw'eet jiotaloes, 47,- 
130,000; tomatoes, 801,703,000; apples, 19,273,- 
000; and pc'aidies, 1,490,000 bushels. The cotton 
crop suffered losses amounting to 2,100,000 bales 
from the sann^ causes. 

Congress, in. making appropriations for the 
Department of Agiicultiire for the year ending 
June 30, 1920, provided practically $1,250,000 
for the investigation of plant diseases, experi- 
ments for tbeir control, for the application of 
contiol and eradication measures and for quar- 
antines against tlie introduction of diseases fiom 
without the country or the spread of some al- 
ready present. 

One of the most important events w^as the dis- 
covery of the diseases of vvlieat and other cereals 
known as take-all and flag smut. Tlu'se diseases 
were found in a few counties of Illinois, and 
take-all in two or three localities in Indiana. 
Nothing is known regarding their introduction 
into the country. Both diseases cause serious 
losses ill Australia and other countries, and 
prompt meaauri‘s w'ere taken for their eradica- 
tion. 4 bo black wart of potatoes, due to Oliryso- 
phlycHs cndohiatica, lirst rc})ortcd in this coun- 
try in the anthracite coal region of Ptmnsylvania 
in 1918, was found in 1919 in a few localities in 
the hituminous coal regions of southwestern 
IVnnsylvania and West Virginia. 

The white pine blister rust caused by Pm- 
dermiiim strohi continues to give concern to for- 
est pathologists and others. It is known to 
occur from New England to Minnesota and ef- 
forts are being made to control it by the destruc- 
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lion of currant and gooseberry, bushes which 
serve as the alternate hosts of the fungus. The 
campaign for the eradication of citrus canker in 
Florida by burning affected trees seems to be 
successful and the same methods are being 
adopted in South Africa where the disease has 
aiipeared. 

Tlxe mottling disease of sugar cane, which was 
reported as a menace to the sugar industry in 
Porto Kico in 1918, has also been found in some 
of the principal cane growing regions of the 
United States. The importance of some rots of 
I oots, stalks, and ears of corn are becoming recog- 
nizcni and Hofer has found that some forms are 
due to iltbercUa spp. organisms which also cause 
scab of wheat. 

Bibliography. Among recent botanical books 
the following are noted: C. F. Babcock and 
J. L. Collins, A Laboratory Manual of Genetics 
(New York, 1918) ; J. W. Bews, The Grasses and 
arosslamds of South Africa (Pietermaritzburg, 

1918) J F. 0. Bower, Botany of the Living Plant 
(London, 1919) ; M. T. Cook, Applied Economic 
Botany (Philadelphia, 1919) ; L. J. Dalbis, 
Anatomie et Physioloyie v^getales (Pans, 1918) ; 
E. M. East and D. F. Jones, Inbreeding and Out- 
breeding (Philadelphia, 1919) ; G. S. M. Ellis, 
Applied Botany (London, 1919) ; C. S. Gager, 
,1 Laboratory Guide for General Botany (Phila- 
delphia, 1919) ; K. R. Kintikar and B. D. Basu, 
Indian Medicineil Plants (Allahabad, 1919) ; 
J. M. MacfaiTane, 7'he Causes and Course of Or- 
ganic Evolution (New York, 1918) ; J. N. Martin, 
Botany for Agricultural Students (New York, 

1919) ; K, C. Punnett, Mendelism (fifth edition, 
London, 1919); W. H. Rankin, Manual of Tree 
Diseases (New York, 1918) ; R. E. Smith, E. 0. 
Essig and G. P. Gray, Handbook of Plant Disease 
and Pest Control (Berkeley, Cal., 1918) ; J. E. 
Weaver, Ecological Relations of Roots (Wash- 
ington, 1919) ; and R. Willstatter and A. Stoll, 
Ijntcrsuchungen uber die Assimilation der 
Kohlensaure (Berlin, 1918). 

BOTHA, Louis. Boer General and statesman, 
died in Pretoria, S. A , August 28. He had 
distinguished himself throughout the war and 
after its close by his staunch support of the 
Allied cause, and his loyalty to the British Em- 
pire. He was born in Greytown, Natal, in 1862, 
and won renown in the Boer War, 1899-1902, 
where along with De Wet he became one of the 
greatest figures of the war. He was field cornet 
under General Meyer and rose rapidly to a high 
rank. He commanded at the siege of Ladysmith, 
defeated the enemy at Colenso, and in 1900 at- 
tained the command in chief. He succeeded with 
his inferior forces in dragging out the war for 
n)any months after the fall of the South Afri- 
can republics, and although the capital, Pretoria, 
was captured, he did not surrender until 1902. 
He then carried on with the British government 
the peacd negotiations, and believing the cause 
of independence hopeless, accepted the policy 
of conciliation, and became the chief of the 
Unionist party of South Africa. He was the first 
Prime Minister of the Union of South Africa 
and during all the latter years of his life exerted 
a powerful influence in politics— ^always on the 
side of stability. In spite of the break in his 
own party, in 1913, he continued to hold the 
leadership. Under his command-in-chief the 
South African forces took a remarkable and im- 
portant part in the War of the Nathwas, Within 
a few months success was made «ure, and in 


July, 1915, all the German forces in Southwest 
Africa surrendered. In 1919 he visited Paris as 
the first delegate from the Union of South Africa, 
but had returned home in order to direct the 
political campaign for the elections. As the 
leader of the Union he was constantly involved 
in contests with General Herzog, the champion of 
complete South African independence. 

BOTULINISM. See Food Poisoning. 

BOUBGEOIS, lifiON. French representative 
at the Paris Peace Conference. He was born in 
Paris, 1851, and was a lawyer by profession and 
a Radical in politics. Having a logical and im- 
partial mind he was frequently called upon in 
inter-party and international affairs where arbi- 
tration or compromise was required. In 1888 
during the Boiilangist affair he entered politics 
and defeated Boulanger in the election by an 
overwhelming majority. His advice was fre- 
quently asked in times of cabinet crises and on 
one occasion after the attempt on the life of 
President Loiibct he succeeded in forming a 
cabinet after all others had failed. lie was de- 
voted to the interests of international peace and 
prominent in connection with the measures of 
peace and arbitration which centred at The 
Hague His experience along this line caused 
him to be seh'cted by the government as the head 
of the foreign oliice committee to deal with the 
L(‘ague of Nations. 

BOURNE, Fkkdichick Gilbf.ut. Capitalist, 
died at Oakdale, Long Island, March 9. He 
was a prominent organizer of the sewing ma- 
chine industry aud the director of the Singer 
Manufacturing Company besides holding direc- 
torates in other important business enterprises. 

BOWUOIN COLLEGE. Founded in 1794 at 
Brunswick, Me. 'Jhe enrollment for the fall of 
1919 was 448, and there were 29 members in the 
faculty. The productive funds of the college 
amount to $2,631,012 and the income for the 
year was $137,137. The library contains 120,000 
volumes. President, Kenneth C. M. Sills. 

BOWLING. The nineteenth annual tourna' 
ment of the American Bowling Congress was held 
at Toledo, Ohio, ending April Ist. H Cavan, 
Pittsburgh, won the individual championship 
with a 8(‘ore of 718. A. Pollard, Indianapolis, 
was second, with 714. 'J’he other winners were: 
Doubles, Kalush and Barnes, Rochester, with 
1305; five-man team, Atherton Hotel, Oshkosh, 
Wis., with 2992. In the women’s championships, 
contested on the same alleys, the individual 
honors went to Mrs. B. Husk. Newark, N <L, 
with 594. Other winners were: Doubles, Mrs. 
G. Butterworth and Mrs. F. Steib, Chicago, with 
1042; five-woman team. Minor Butlers, Toledo, 
Ohio, with 2436. 

E. Baumgarten, Chicago, captured the indi- 
vidual title at the International Bowling Asso- 
ciation tournament, held at St. Paul in Febru 
ary, with a total of 631. Other results were: 
Doubles, W. Metcalfe and E. Matak, St. Paul, 
1204; five-man (earn, Schmidts, St. Paul, 2815. 

BOXING. The principal happening in the 
boxing realm in 1919 was the knocking out of 
Jess Willard, heavyweight champion of the 
world, by Jack Dempsey at Toledo, Ohio, on 
July 4th. The match was promoted by Tex 
Rickard and although the attendance, 19,660, 
was a big disappointment, the receipts amounted 
to $410,732.16, exclusive of the war tax. Wil- 
lard received $100,000 for his share of the purse 
while Dempsey collected $27,500. The war tax 
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amounted to $41,789.94. The ring battle lasted 
only three rounds, Willard being unable to con- 
tinue longer because of the severe punishment he 
had sustained from the very outset. 

The victory achieved by Georges Carpentier, 
the French heavyweight, over Joe Beckett, Brit- 
ish champion, was another sensational occurrence 
of the year. This bout was staged in London 
on December 4th. Beckett was sent down for 
the count in the very first round, although he 
entered the ring a pronounced favorite over the 
Frenchman. The victory of Carpentier was wel- 
comed by followers of boxing throughout the 
whole world with the greatest enthusiasm, chiefly 
because of his long and creditable military serv- 
ice with the armies of the Allies. 

Carpentier, through his manager, has chal- 
lenged Dempsey to defend his world champion- 
ship titl(‘, and tlie two will probably meet some 
time in 1020 This battle will probably take 
place in America and New York City will almost 
certainly be the place selected if the State Legis- 
lature restores j)rofessional boxing as is expected. 

In other classes few changes took place during 
1010. Jack Britton took the welterweight title 
fioni TWl I^wis, but the other champions clung 
to their laurels Benny Leonard reigned su- 
preme among the lightweights despite his many 
i)outH, and it would appear that the only manner 
in which he can be det)osed is by his becoming 
too heavy for his paiticular class 

The championships of the Amateur Athletic 
TTnion were held at Boston, Mass., April 7th and 
8th The results of the final bouts were- 108 
pounds, D Kamins, Clark House A. A., New 
York, defeated James Manning, South Boston, 
thiee rounds; 115 pounds, Ashton Donze, Y. M. 
G C,, New Orh'HTis, La , defeated James Toma- 
sulo, Flizabeth Y. M. C A, three rounds; 125 
T)ounds, William P Corbett, Somerville, de- 
feated Archie Walker. Butgers Gymn A A., 
New York, three rounds: L35 pounds, Frank B. 
Cassidy, O/anam Assn., New York, defeated .lohn 
Hepburn Foie Biver A. A, three rounds; 145 
noiinds. Dave BosenbersTcr, Glencoe A. C., New 
Yoik, defeated Emile Fran/er, National Turn- 
verein Newark, three rounds; 158 pounds, Sam 
Tia«mnia Bronxdale A C., New York, defeated 
J J Flanafuin Brockton, three rounds: 175 
Txuinds, A1 Bofhe, Somerville, defeated Frank 
Grayber, WHlow A C., Pittsburgh, four rounds; 
heavA" weight. Edward P Egan. Denvpr A. C , 
defeated James Tiilly, West Side A. C., New 
York, three rounds See Athletics. 

BOYS’ CLUB WORK. See Agricultural 
Extension Work 

BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA. A movement 
in this country similar to the Boy Scout move- 
ment in Great Britain headed by Sir Robert 
Baden -Powell. It is an organization to develop 
character, initiative, and resourcefulness in boys 
bv cultivating their interest in activities of prac- 
tical every-day value through their interest in 
the fascinating outdoor activities of the Scout 
programme, und(‘r carefullv selected leadership. 
They number throughout the world several mil- 
lion. In the ITnited States on Dec. 30, 1919, 
there were .173,174 scouts properly registered in 
10,708 troops, with 102,020 men council members, 
troop committeemen and scoutmasters. The 
organization is growing at the rate of about 235 
registrations a day. 

The Boy Scouts arc neither military nor anti- 
mi liLiryJp organ izat^ipny .the uniforPL fh ijlji etc.. 


having no military object, but aiming only at 
bringing about harmony and esprit du corps. 
Each applicant for membership must take the 
following oath: ‘*On my honor I will do my 
best — 1. To do my duty to God and my country, 
and to obey the Scout Law; 2. To help other 
people at all times; 3 To keep myself physically 
strong, mentally awake, and morally straight.’’ 
Character development manifests itself in health, 
efiiciency, chivalry, loyalty, patriotism, and good 
citizenship, which is the key note of the move- 
ment. Scouts are organized in patrols, of eight 
boys each, four patrols to a troop. Each troop 
is under a scoutmaster and one or more assist- 
ants holding commissions from the National 
Council of the Bo.y Scouts of America. Troops 
are usually connected with churches, schools, or 
other established institutions, and must be char- 
tered by the National Council. Scoutcraft in- 
cludes instruction in first aid, life saving, track- 
ing, signaling, cycling, nature study, seamanship, 
camperaft, woodcraft, chivalry, and all the 
handicrafts. Special merit badges are awarded 
for excellency in many things such as photog- 
laphv, gaidening, chemistry, liird study, auto- 
mobiling, firemanship, radio telegraphy, and 
forestry. Scouts are of the Tenderfoot, Second 
Class, and First Class rank, according to the 
stage of advancement. “Be Prepared” is the 
Scout motto, and service is the great ideal of the 
movement. Scouts are pledged “to do a good 
turn daily ” 

During the war, the Boy Scouts rendered 
valuable service to the government as the fol- 
lowing figures will show: In the four Ij'berty 
Loans thev sold 1,807,047 subscriptions, amount- 
ing to $278,744,0.50; War Savings Stamps sold 
to April 10, 1919, .$42,751,031 25; 5200 carloads 
of standing w’^alnut lumber were located; 100 car- 
loads of fruit pits collected for gas masks; 12,000 
war gardens and farms were conducted; 30,000,- 
000 pieces of government literature were dis- 
tributed; conducted confidential service for the 
Third Naval District;* as well as having co- 
operated with nearly every public service organ- 
ization, as for instance, the Bed Cross, the 
Ameiican Library .Association, the United War 
Work Committee, the Food and Fuel Conserva- 
tion committees. Gen. John J. Pershing sent a 
lett(‘r of appreciation of the work of the Boy 
Scouts to IVIr. Colin H. Livingstone, the president 
of the National Council. 

The ninth annual meeting of the National 
Council was held in New York City on March 
24, 1919. The report for 1918 was received and 
plans were discussed for the following year 
Active work is being done in regard to the in- 
troducing of courses for scoiitleaders in leading 
universities. So far 12 universities have intro- 
duced courses, such as Columbia University, 
University of Wisconsin, Yale University, Bos- 
ton University. 

A new feature of the Boy Scouts is an organ- 
ization of Sea Scouts under Capt. James A. 
Wilder. Sixty-nine organizations had been 
started up to March, 1919, and many more were 
expected to enroll within the year. 

Boys' Life is the oflicial organ of the National 
Council, having a monthly circulation of over 
190,000 copies. To Deoeniber, 1918, a total of 
1,165,400 copies of the Handbook for Boys had 
been sold. 

The Boy Scouts of America was incorporated 
Feb. 8, 1910, an4 'ehartered by Act of Congt’e8«> 
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rlum* 15, 1016. TIb honorary president is Presi- 
dent \^'oodrow Wfilson; honorary vice-presidents 
are the Uoii. Wm. H. Taft and Daniel Carter 
Beard. The active ollieei s are: President, 
Colin IT Livingstone; treasurer, George D. Pratt; 
National Scout Commissioner, Daniel Carter 
Beard; Chief Scout Executive, James E. West. 
ITend<piartcrs are in New York City. 

BRACKETT, W alter M. American painter, 
died at Boston, Mass., March 4. 'He was born 
at Unity, Me., June 14, 1823; began painting 
portraits in 1843 but later devoted himself to 
the study of game fish He was an exhibitor for 
50 years in expositions in the United States and 
abroad. His work was well known and widely 
distributed. 

BRAHAM, JoTTN JosEPiT. American com- 
poser and orchestra leader, died at Brooklyn, 
N. Y., October 28. He was born in England, 
in 1848, came to America in 1859, and three years 
later made his appearance as a violinist at a New 
York theatre, lie was subsequently musical 
director at several theatres in New York and 
elsewhere, and for a tim(‘ was in charge of the 
Boston Museum Orchestra. He was director of 
the first performance of Pinafore in the United 
States, and he wrote the music for lltawaiha 
and other well-known productions. 

BRAINARD, Owen. Architect and civil en- 
gineer, died in New York April 2. He was 
born at Haddam, ('onn., March 10, 1865, became 
chief engineer of Carrere and Hastings, 1893, and 
was admitted to partnership, 1901. Among his 
wmrks are the New^ York Public Librarv, the 
Yale hi-ceiiteiiriial buildings and Century Theatre 
in New York and other W'ell-knowTi buildings. 

BRARD, Magdeleine. 8ee Mistc, Arttsts, 
Inst rtf m cn tails ts. 

BRATIANO, Jean. Rumanian representa- 
tive at the Paris Peace Conference. He was the 
Prime Minister of Rumania. He w'as the son of 
the wTll-knowm Rumanian statesman, who had 
secured the adoption of the constitution of the 
united principality, and nivitcd Prince Charles 
to accejit the throne in 1866. From the begin- 
ning of the war he was a strong supporter of the 
Allies, but maintained neutrality until the time 
came for taking sides. In his administration was 
concluded the treaty with the Allies which re- 
sulted in Rumania’s entry into the w^ar in 1916. 
His courage after the defeat by Bulgai ia was 
highly praised. He bad been a leader of the 
Liberal part,\. 

BRAZIL,* UNITED STATES OF. South 
American country, constituting a federal repub- 
lic. the largest stale on the conHiient. Capital 
and largest citv, Hio de Janeiro. 

Area and Popitlation. Area estimated by 
the Brazilian Ministry of Agiiculturo at 3,280,- 
900 square miles, or an excess of more than 
250.000 sipiare miles over the area of continental 
ITiitcd States, exclusive of Alaska. Another 
estimate places the area somewhat lower than 
this, namely, at 3,275,510 .square miles. It com- 
prises 20 kates, the federal district, and one 
territory. Population according to the census 
of 1900, 17,371,069, and according to the esti- 
mates of lfH7, 27,473,679, or an average density 
of 8.3 p^r square mile. The number of Indians 
in the Amazon area is esiimaicd at 6d0,(l00. The 
chief cities with estimates of population in 1913 
are follows; ^Rio de Janeiro, 976,818*, Sao 
Paulo, 469,900; Baliia, .348,1^0; Belem, 276,167; 
PerhambtH’o, 210,484. Itninigrhliiiii tb Brazil 


from 1820 to 1917 amounted to 3,428,661. In 
1915 the immigrants numbered 30,287, of whom 
15,118 were Portuguese, 6895 Spaniards, 5779 
Italians. In 1918 the immigrants who entered 
the country through the ports of Rio de Janeiro, 
Paranagua, Santos, and Rio Grande numbered 
20,501, of whom 12,531 w'ere males and 7970 
females; 8182 classified as agriculturists and 
7094 as lahoiers. In the autumn the government 
notified all consular officers in Brazil that aid 
wmuld be gratuitously supplied to agricultural 
immigrants who were accompanied by their 
families. This included food, medical treatment, 
medicines, freedom from duties for baggage, agri- 
cultural machinery or tools for their profession, 
transport by tail or by water, or information 
by means of interpreters if necessary. If the 
destination of the immigrant was the federal 
colonies, they wxnild receive in addition employ- 
ment to the "extent of 15 days’ work a month for 
each adult, and other advantages. ’’Ihe land 
allowed to each settler was 25 hectares, or about 
62 acres. The immigrant service undertook to 
provide tcmpoiary quarters for settlers who 
VMshed to build dwellings in the colonies 

Prodtk’Tion and Indi^stry. The country is 
agricultural hut as yet only a small portion of 
the soil has been brought under cultivation. 
Coffee is by far the chief product of commerce, 
the State of Sao Paulo alone producing about 
onc-half of the world’s cro]) and the four States 
of Sao Paulo, Rio de Janeiro, Espirito Santo and 
IMinasGeraes producing about four-fifths, although 
their area is only about one-eighth of the total 
area of the country. The average annual yield 
IK over 12 , 000 , 000 " sacks of 132 pounds each. 
The yield in 1917 was estimated at 846,480 tons. 
Rubber comes next, supplying about onc-half of 
the worlds production, the chief rnbher-grovv- 
ing regions are in the forests of the Amazon 
liasin aiwl around Ccara, Para, and Manaos. 
The rubber tree is extensively cultivateil under 
government encouragement Tlie rubber crop in 
1917 was placed at 41,500 tons. Another crop 
ill w^hich Brazil leads the world is cacao, raised 
chiefly in Bahia and Espirito Santo though in 
parts of other states as well. Tobacco is also 
raised in those same states and the annual pro- 
duction is placed at about 50,000,000 kilos. The 
sugar crop has aviuaged about 300,000 tons 
(’otton is raised cliiefly in the northeast, the 
crop for 1917-18 being about 90,400 tons Other 
crops of imjiortancc with their estimates in 
1917 arc as follows* Wheat, 2,421,031 imdric 
tons; rice, 371,989, h(‘aiis, 326,686; mandioca 
flour, 299,558. Mate is also raised, chiefly in 
Parana. The live-stock on hand, 1917, were as 
follows Gaitlc,' 8,443,400; horses, 1,407,600; 
mules, .351.1)00, sh(‘cp, 4,604,000, goats, 138,- 
900. In the same year Brazil occupied the sec- 
ond place in the Avorld's production of hogs, 
having 17,327,210 head as compared with 67,- 
706,000 head in the United States which held 
the first place. The following summary of the 
President’s message September 19 on rcclamaiion 
and of the provisions of the law proposed on the 
subject were supplied by the United States 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 

Since 1877 ifiore than a million inhabitants 
of northeastern Brazil are known to have per- 
ished from famine and iis oonsequcnci^s. This 
fact represents not only human suffering, but 
Hie loss of an incalculable economic force to a 
nation ohly Aphrehly populated. The of 
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other governments in dealing with waste and 
dt\sert lands — and particularly the success of 
the British government in Egypt and India and 
of the United States government in its western 
irrigation projects — proves that there is a feasi- 
ble solution for Brazil’s problem. But the work 
of conserving and utilizing the water supply by 
means of great dams and reservoirs must be un- 
dertaken by the central government. The ex- 
penditure will be large and should not be dis- 
simulated, but emphasis should be placed on 
the fact that, in the experience of other gov- 
ernments, a great part of this outlay is recov- 
erable in a few years by the increased taxes re- 
sulting from the greater value of the irrigated 
lands and the larger prosperity of the people. 
The fear that there is not sufficient water to 
make great reservoirs useful in the States of 
northeastern Brazil is unfounded. A prolonged 
study of the rainfall in the State of Ceara, the 
least favored State in this respect, shows an 
annual precipitation of more than 80,000,000,000 
cubic meters, 10,000,000,000 cubic meters of 
which could be collected and would serve for 
the irrigation of about a million hectares (about 
2,400,000 acres) of land. 

The foregoing statements summarize the ar- 
guments which President Pessoa of Brazil pre- 
sented to the Brazilian National Congress on 
Sept. 19, 1919, when he recommended legisla- 
tion to enable the government to undertake the 
reclamation of the arid lands of the Northeast 
The provisions which he l>elieved should be in- 
cluded in such a law were as follows* 

( 1 ) Authorization of the government to en- 
gage in credit o])erationa to the maximum 
amount of 40,000 contos ($11,000,000) per an- 
num until not to exceed 200,000 contos ($55,- 
000,000) has be(m expended; these sums to be 
used for the construction and upkeep of large 
reservoirs, irrigation canals, and supplementary 
works in northeastern Brazil. 

(2) The establishment of a fund, in addition 
to the foregoing,* which will include the follow- 
ing resources applied to the service of interest 
and amortization of loans, as well as to the ex- 
penses of construction and upkeep of the work: 
(a) Two per cent of the general income of the 
Republic during the time necessary for the con- 
struction of the works; (b) from 2 to 5 per 
cent of the ordinary revenues of the States dur- 
ing the same period, payable by arrangement 
with the Eederal government in cash or in pub- 
lic lands; (c) the proceeds from the sale of 
land ceded by the State and of the land which 
may be disappropriated; (d) the revenue from 
the irrigation works; (e) contributions or gifts 
from whatever other sources. 

(8) Provision for the disappropriation of 
lands necessary for the construction of works, 
of the flooded lands, and of the forests neces- 
sary for the protection of springs. 

(4) Provision for the construction of works 
by the administration or by eon tract with com- 
panies which have successfully executed works 
of this kind. 

(5) Provision for the operation and admin- 
istration of works by the Federal government 
until time of total repayment of the quantity 
expended. 

(fl) Establishment of an irrigation tax and 

conseryation tax for the upkeej) of the works 
an|l determination of. the , terms pf lease of dis- 
appropriated lands. 
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(7) Provision whereby the irrigated lands 
shall be subject to confiscation if the proprietors 
fail to cultivate them in accordance with the 
regulations issued by the government or to pay 
taxes during a period of two years, such confis- 
cation to he made on the basis of the assessed 
valuation of the land without improvements. 

(8) Preference to be given in the sale and 
lease of lands in favor of families of the resi- 
dent farmers in the respective States in which 
lands are to be irrigated. 

(9) Authorization to the government to regu- 
late the operation of the funds, the collection 
of taxes, and the administration and operation 
of the works. 

CoMMKUcE. Before the war exportations were 
limited to a few staple products including coffee, 
rubber, manganese, tobacco, mat(', cocoa, raw 
cotton, cotton seed, building and cabinet woods, 
table fruits and carnauba During the war how- 
ever a variety of new markets were opened and 
the country was able to export for the first time 
certain products such as rice, eliilhHl meat, In- 
dian corn and cassava meal. The exports and 
imports by countries for the years 1913, 1917, 
and 1918 were as follows: 


Exports 

CnuntrieH 1913 1917 

United States $102,436,302 $130,987,909 
United Kinir. 41,650,331 85,817,299 


Germany . . 
France 
Netherlands 
Austna-Hun 
Argentina . 
Belgium 
Uruguay .. 
Italy . . . 
Sweden . 
Spain . . 
Turkey .. . 

Portugal . 
All other 
countries 

Total 


44,333,640 

38,637,801 

23,223,903 

15,187,242 

14,830,127 

8,038.429 

.5,160,203 

4,062,253 

3,190,292 

1,807.307 

2,004,583 

1,587,099 

7,478,476 


39,272.267 

1,496,946 

2 5, '65 3, 9 54 

13, ’140,747 
22,950,693 
382,201 
3,921,385 

1,310,838 

9,179,463 


1918 

$98,474,000 

28.700.500 

25,60’4,000 

’ 609, o66 
43,188.260 
1,440,000 
29,626,000 

30.249.500 

1.386.250 

6.355.250 


2,600,500 

16.041,750 


.$313,628,078 $284,113,693 $284,275,000 


Imports 


Countries 
of oriijin 
United States 
United King.. 
(Jermuny 
France 
Argentina . 
Portugal . 
Belgium 
Italy . 
Uruguay . 
Austrin-ITun 
Switzerland 
India 

Newfoundland 
Spain . 
Norway 
Netherlands. , 
Sweden . 
Canada 
Denmark . . . 
Russia . 

Chill . . 
China 

Poss. of U S 
Other British 
possessions . 
Paraguay 
Japan .... 
Greece .... 
Turkey in Eu 
Turkey in As. 
Cuba . . 

Peru . 

New Zealnd. 
Mexico . .... 

Total 


1913 

$51,226,362 
79.782,389 
56,973,330 
31,900,321 
24.263.720 
14.309,878 
16,658 903 
12,350,550 
7.038,766 
1.931,688 
3,839,604 
2.676.416 
3,820.008 
3,112,636 
3,427,848 
3,532,612 
1,427,924 
1 329,767 
571,258 
369,109 
404,851 
164,853 


214,398 

366,374 

174,418 

71,244 

63,948 

54.037 

80.037 
11,176 


1917 

$98,722,602 

37,713.580 

227,872 

8,456,017 

27.326.441 

6,810,544 

102.192 

4,152,127 

4,048,285 

404 

1,659.694 

4,563.525 

3.572,776 

2,826,369 

1,713,539 

216.299 

1,867,948 

1,132,831 

382,244 

67,162 

1.028,084 

18.036 

51,396 

591,011 

306,880 

339,699 

1,869 

12,177 

2,660 

15,848 

7,722 

163,991 

919,016 


1918 

$88,982,750 

50,469,500 

11.837,000 

46,974.750 

9,490,750 

5 263,500 
10,316,650 

1.906.250 

3.087.250 

5.927.250 

4.371.500 
1,060,777 

293,750 

2.349.500 

1.025.500 
195,260 

1,250 

350,777 

158,500 


11.250 
47,000 

1,539,000 

22.250 


27,000 

7,000 

’ i, 609, 750 


40,199 


$826,026,511 •$209,484,4^7 $247,851,250 
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The figures for the year 1919 were not avail- 
able but during the first seven months the total 
foreign trade came to 2,050,762,000 mllreis 
(milreis paper=:about $0,275, TJ. S.l, the ex- 
ports amounting to 1,289,390,000 milreis, and 
the imports to 761,372,000 milreis. As to 
quantity, the exports showed a total of 1,140,- 
576 tons, and the imports, 1,708,103 tons. Both 
in volume and in value, the trade was much 
larger than in the same period of 1918. 

Railways. The railroads in Brazil are di- 
vided into three groups: Those belonging to 
the Brazilian government, comprising 15,251 
kilometers; those owned by private companies, 
with a trackage of 10,061 kilometers; and the 
railways of the state governments, which are 
2464 kilometers in length. In the first group 
there are 6420 kilometers under the manage- 
ment of the government, and 8850 kilometers un- 
der management of leaseholding companies. 
Wishing to develop the railroad industry in 
Brazil, the government not only constructed or 
bought the railroads it owns' to-day but assisted 
several companies by guaranteeing the interest 
on the capital invested in the construction of 
the lines. During 1918 the government paid 
nearly $4,500,000 as guaranty of interest. The 
Sao Paulo-Rio Grande received $2,671,286; the 
Victoria-Minas received $1,082,269; the govern- 
ment’s lines of the Sorocabana, $321,263. The 
small line with 68 kilometers in traffic on the 
bank of the Tocantins River, $148,399; the lines 
subsidized of the Leopoldina, $174,340; and in 
Minas Geraes the Jaguara-Araguary line of the 
Mogyana system received $133,105. The above 
information was supplied by the United States 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, but 
according to figures given out as official during 
the year the total railway length was 30,101 
kilometers, distributed by states as follows: 
Sao Paulo, 6706; Minas Geraes, 6527; Rio de 
Janeiro, 3131; Rio Grande do Sul, 2756; Per- 
nambuco, 2008; Bahia, 1839; Matto Grosso, 
1168; Parana, 1064; Santa Catharina, 1018; 
Ceara, 891; Espiritu Santo, 652; Para, 450; 
Parahyba, 368; Alagoas, 364; Eio Grande do 
NTorte, 313; Sergipe, 292; Federal District, 187; 
Govaz, 179; Maranhan, 91, and Amazonas, 6. 

It was reported in 1919 that work was to be 
resumed on the extension of the Estrada de Ferro 
de Nazareth, as the legislature of the State 
of Bahia had established a credit for the carry- 
ing on of the work. This line had in operation 
221 kra. (137 miles); 30 km. (19 miles) in 
course of construction, and 35 km. (22 miles) 
surveyed. Work on this extension had been sus- 
pended since June, 1918, because of the failure 
of the State to provide funds for construction. 

The effects of the World War were felt by 
the railways of Brazil both in difficulties and 
expense of maintenance and the inability to se- 
cure capital for necessary developments. It was 
realized in 1919 that there was much to be 
done for Brazilian railways and the raising of 
the tariffs was urged, though a 20 per cent in- 
crease had been made on the Central Railway 
belonging to the government and a similar in- 
crease authorized for the Sul de Minas system 
and for the F. de I’Est Brcsilien. The reports 
for 1918 of three principal companies, the Sao 
Paulo Railway, the Leopoldina Railway and the 
Great Western of Brazil, show the following com- 
parifions between the five years ended 1918 and 
the five years ended 1913; 


1909-1913 (Inc.) 

Average Average Average Average P.O. 

length gross working net of 

of line receipts expenses receipts exp 

Sao Paulo 153 £2.066.989 £1,268,213 £798.776 61 
Leopoldina 1,631 1,492,104 925,761 606,353 66 

Gt. Western 953 644,282 427,868 216,414 66 


1914-1918 (INO.) 

Sao Paulo 153 1,610,217 1,108,592 

Tjeopoldina 1,820 1,626,548 1,062,045 

Gt.Western 1,010 658,796 485,056 


601,62.5 

464,498 

178,740 


69 

70 
73 


Finance. Revenues for 1918 were as follows: 
60,437 contos (eonto=1000 milreis), gold, and 
380,995 contos, paper, as follows: Import du- 
ties, 65,219 contos, gold, and 52,567 contos, pa- 
per; tax on consumption, 116,007 contos, paper; 
stamp tax, etc., seven contos, gold, and 43,746 
contos paper; tax on incomes, 94 contos, gold, 
and 14,901 contos, paper ; tax on inheritance 598 
contos, paper; tax on industrial revenues, 486 
gold, and 96,109 contos, paper; extra revenues, 
221, gold, and and 38,933 contos, paper; special 
revenues, 10,407 contos, gold, and 14,766 con- 
tos, paper; lottery, 1067 contos, paper, and other 
revenues, three contos, gold, and 2301 contos, 
paper. The following table taken from the 
Htatesman^s Year Booh shows the budget esti- 
mates for 1919: 


'Revenue 

Import duties, etc 

Consumption taxes 

Circulation taxes 

Tax on incomes 

Tax on lotteries 

Other revenue 

National patrimony and m 

duBtries 

Extraordinary revenue 
Resources 


Less 5% set aside for spe- 
cial application 

Total general revenue . 
Revenue with special appli- 
cation 

Total revenue 

Expenditure 

Ministry of Justice and In- 
ternal Affairs 

Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 

Ministry of Marine 

Ministry of War 

Ministry of Agriculture.. . . . 
Ministry of Transportation 

and Public Works 

Ministry of Finance 

Total expenditure 


Gold 

milreis 

82,072,400 

‘ 20, 000 

Paper 

milreis 

66.564.000 

131.180.000 

28.300.000 
6,610,000 

1.400.000 

6.260.000 

104.492.000 

119.650.000 
150,000 


1,800,000 

24,141,034 

100,000 

108,133,484 

474,606,000 

7,488,000 


100,645", 434 

474,606,000 

12,888,000 

28,383,000 

113,533,434 

502,989,000 

18,342 

3,220,146 

200,000 

100,000 

606.680 

47,691.803 

1,207,800 

49,478,213 

77,947.308 

17,545,368 

27,397,492 

48,827,167 

168,114,071 

124,656,631 

80,369,827 

476,641,194 


The budget estimates for 1920 fixed 
the nation’s expenditures for the year at 80,- 

953.000 milreis gold (gold milreis about $0,546 
U. 8, gold) and 526,953,000 milreis paper (pa- 
per milreismabont $0,275 IT. 8.), representing a 
decrease of 5,218,000 milreis gold and an in- 
crease of 61.555,000 milreis paper compared with 
the sums ap|)ropriated for the ex])enditures of 
the present year. The following official figures 
on the financial situation of Brazil were supplied 
by tb<' Pan-Am(^can Union: Foreign indebted- 
ness, £116,434,274 sterling; internal debt, 1,012,- 

137.000 milreis; currency in circulation, 1,709,- 
113,473 milreis; conversion fund, 20,922,410 
milreis, gold ; guarantee fund, 48,35[I,d20..ifiili:ei8, 
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gold; unredeemed bills and notes, gold and pa- 
per, 14,632,600 milreis. The general taxes of 
the country for 1918 were 103,519,716 milreis, 
gold, and 380,995,807 milreis, paper, as against 
67,156,954 milreis, gold, and 341,070,891 milreis, 
paper, in 1917; 62,872,969, gold, and 316,187, 
516, paper, in 1916; 48,931,835, gold, and 313,- 
159,829, paper, in 1915; 75,767,717, gold, and 
268,992,668, paper, in 1914. Tlie amounts added 
giv(‘ the total of 358,248,190 milreis, gold, and 
1,620,406,701 milreis, paper, as the national tax 
for the five-year period of 1914-1918 both in- 
clusive. The public wealth of Brazil is cal- 
culated to he 30,000,000 contos, reckoned as fol- 
lows: Unimproved property, 10,000,000 con- 
tos; improved property, 6,500,000 contos; per- 
sonal property, 7,000,000; live-stock, 5,000,000 
contos; railroads and ports, 2,000,000 contos; 
manufacturing industries, 500,000 contos. 

Government. The executive authority is 
vested in a president who is elected for four 
years and is not eligible for a succeeding term. 
The legislative authority is vested in the Na- 
tional Congress consisting of the Chamber of 
Deputies and the Senate. The former has 212 
members elected for three years by direct vote 
and the latter 63 members elected for nine 
years, of whom one- third are renewable every 
three years. President, Dr. Epitacio de Silva 
Pessoa, elected April 13, 1019, for the remainder 
of the period 1918-1922. At the time of his 
election he had been chief of the Brazilian dele- 
gation at the Peace Conference. He visited the 
United States in 1919 In January, 1919, it 
was learned that the Congress of Brazil had 
authorized the continuance during 1919 of the 
})refcrential treatment of certain American prod- 
ucts. S{‘e Expositions; Workmen’s Compen- 
sation. 

BREAD. See Food and Nutrition. 

BREEDING. See Live Stock. 

BREEDING, Plant. Sec Botany. 

BRETHREN, Church of the. This denomi- 
nalion, commonly known as ‘‘Dunkers,” was or- 
ganized at Schwarzenau, Germany, in 1708. It 
comprises a mornhership of about 100,000, with 
more than 1000 churches and 3300 ministers. 
It has established missions in India, China, Den- 
mark, and Sweden, and is making active efforts 
towaids the cstahlishineiit of a church in Africa. 
Its missionary force on the foreign fields num- 
hers 116, of whom 32 were appointed during 
1919. The work of Home Missions is eared for 
thtough the ihedium of 47 State Districts in 
this country, (‘ach of which has a District Mis- 
sion Board. Missionary contributions for the 
church for 1910 were $277,417.91, while more 
than $200,000 was raised for war relief work, 
its e,ffort8 being centred primarily in Armenia. 
The ^hureh is engaged in a Five Year Forward 
Movement programme which aims at veiy gieat 
expansion of its work during the next five 
years. Ten colleges are maintained, having in 
1918 a txital enrollment of 2434 Sunday Schools 
numheied 1271 with a total enrollment of 123,- 
460 pii]>ils and 12,459 olhecrs and teachers. The 
headquarters of the various church boards are 
ill Elgin, III., including the General Mission 
Board, (fencral Educational Board, General Sun- 
day School Board, General Christian Workers’ 
T’oard, I’empcrance Board, General Relief Com- 
mittee, and the Peace Committee, The publish- 
ing house is at Elgin, lib, and the organ of the 
church ijp. itqowiiAs tjie Gospel Messen^jsr, 


BRIDGES. Bridge construction during 1919 
in Europe involved principally the restoration 
of structures that had been destroyed during 
the war and the providing of temporary or per- 
manent structures that would enable ordinary 
transportation and commerce to be resumed. In 
the United States the railway situation was 
such that no major improvements of any kind 
could be undertaken without their absolute neces- 
sity being more than demonstrated, and nat- 
urally in this class bridge construction fell. 
Therefore in 1919 there were no such structures 
as have been described in earlier Year Books, 
such as those at Quebec, Hell Gate, Memphis, 
Metropolis, Sciotoville, New London and Louis- 
ville. The most important structure on which 
work was in progress was at the Baltimore and 
Ohio bridge at Pittsburgh. While there were 
discussions of proposed projects, several of which 
are outlined later in this article, the necc*s- 
sity for economy was also reflected in municipal 
and state operations so that there was but 
little activity in large highway bridges. In fact 
in many cases tunnel construction as an alter- 
native often was favorably considered. 

Economic Span Lengths fob Bridges. An 
important paper on Economic Span Lengths 
for Simple Truss Bridges was presented before 
the Western Society of Engineers, Chicago, on 
Sept. 15, 1919, by Dr. J. A. L. Waddell, of 
Kansas City, Mo. In preparing this paper the 
actual cost of both suhsiructure and super- 
structure for over 200 cases of bridge layouts 
covering the following combination was com- 
puted . Railway, highway, and combined rail- 
way and highway bridges, on concrete pier 
shafts overlying caissons or cribs raised on 
sand, he<i-roek or piles reaching to depths below 
low w'ater of 50, 100, 150, and 250 feet; also for 
low, medium and high conditions of the ma- 
terial market. As a result of the study and 
the incidental tabulation of results, Dr. Wad- 
dell drew the following deductions: That for 
all types of bridge the economic span length in- 
creases with the depth of foundation, though 
not necessarily in the same proportion. The 
lighter the superstructure and the live load 
carried the greater generally is the economic 
span length, and the greater the variation of 
the latter wuth the depth of foundation. For 
sand foundations there is not much difference in 
economic span length for low' level and high 
level bridges of the same type. Structures with 
piers founded on bed-rock generally have eco- 
nomic span lengths somewhat greater than those 
of eorre.sponding stnictiires founded upon sand. 
Single track railroad bridges have economic 
span lengths a little less than those of the 
corre.spoiiding double track structures. Pile 
piers for high level hi idges involve, for eco- 
nomic eonsidorations, rather short spans, and 
for low' level structures they usually necessi- 
tate such short ones as to require the adoption 
of plate girder superstructures. In highway 
bridges Inning very deep foundations on sand, 
increasing the batter of the shaft augments the 
economic s]>an length. The use of nickel steel 
instead of carbon steel in the superstructure in- 
er*asea materially the economic span length. 
Dr. Waddell w'as also about to provide a check 
on the accuiacy of the old methods of determin- 
ing economic span lengths, and he found that 
the former rule for determining these amounts 
W'as not reliable, especially for foundAtionfi of 
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great depth, hence should not be used. This 
paper was printed in the Railway Age for Sept. 
26, 1910, vol. 67, No. 13. 

Revtski) Bkidoe Specifications. A committee 
of the American Railway Engineering Associa- 
tion entered, at a meeting of that body in 
March, 1910, a proposed draft of the revision 
of the steel bridge specifications which had fig- 
ured for many years in American Railway En- 
gineering. These were originally drawn up in 
1904, adopted in li)06, and slightly revised in 
1910, since which time there have been changes 
in conditions due to increased weight of roll- 
ing stock and the use of special steels and 
other materials. The Association declined to 
accept the revision as drafted and referred it 
back to the committee for reconsideration, but 
it was not believed that a re-draft would de- 
part very much from the general lines of the 
first draft. The specifications under discus- 
sion were limited to aT)ans not exceeding 300 
feet, as it was believed that beyond such di- 
mensions a railway bridge presented special 
problems which could not he solved in general 
specifications. The submission of these specifica- 
tions naturally aroused discussion us to the va- 
rious bridge specifications in use on the leading 
railways, and it was found that not only was 
there a substantial difTerence in the proposed 
specifications of the American Railway Engi- 
neering Association over the old, hut also there 
was a difference between those in use on the 
Southern Pacific prepared in 1909, on the Penn- 
sylvania prepared in 1916, and on the New York 
Central prepared in 1917. These specifications 
were summarized and their outstanding features 
compared in Engtneertng News Record for July 
3, 1919. 

Military Brtdcjk Engineering. One of the 
important engineering developments of the Great 
War in Europe was the development of mili- 
tary bridges adequate to the loads which mod- 
ern military service required. This rendered 
obsolete many of the tvi)e8 used in the United 
States as Avell as in foreign armies, and a dis- 
tinct tendency of the time was the use of ci- 
vilian bridge engineering metliods and the vir- 
tual abandonment of the systems of the mili- 
tary engineer as regards fixed bridges. In the 
(^orps of Engineers of the American army, a 
bridge department was organized beginning with 
two euGinwr officers, which soon developed into 
an important force and was called upon in 
many op('ra<ions. The bridge equipment even 
for ponfjooTi bridging was most inadequate and 
reonired developmenf as w<*ll as the fixed bridge 
material 

Showing the importance of bridge construc- 
tion. Maior Lewis E. Moore and Captain Mar- 
shall W. McDonald, in a paper in the Ennineer- 
inq N ewff-Record for Oct. 9, 1919, vol. 83, No. 
15, page 690, state that over the Meuse River 
between Verdun and St, Mihiel, approximately 
33 km., the French constructed 23 crossings for 
wheeled traffic and 47 crossings for infantry. 
Between March and December, 1918, inclusive, 
the British armv erected 562 highway bridges. 
The American First army built nearly n mile 
of bridges during the Meuse- Argonne offensive 
and immediately afterward, as the following 
table indicates. The table includes railway 
bridjges, though the present article is confined 
subj[ebt qf highway, bridges ; 


Lineal Feet oe Brioginq 


Number gtrenoth- 

Bridges 


New New Trestle 

Wid- Framed New A- on 
ened Trestle Pile Frame Pdes 


Highway ... 40 1329 95 662 400 120 90 

Stand -gauge. 12 230 . 305 186 ... 

60 cm gauge 12 3.30 , 276 195 


Totals . . 64 1889 95 1243 781 120 90 


The paper from which this is quoted and the 
succeeding article in the same journal, Oct. 16, 
1919, page 734, contain a copiously illustrated 
summary of militaiy bridge eonstruction by the 
American Expeditionary Force. 

Pontoon Brhwjes of the U. S. Army. The 
American Engineer ('orps in Europe with the 
Arin> of Occupation carried on some pontoon 
bridge construction with remarkable speed and 
efficiency. The 3 bird C'orps Engineers main- 
tained a Pontoon Bridge School at Hbnningen 
on the Rhine, where the river is 1440 feet wide 
and has a current of nearly 7km per hour. The 
river is approximately 25 feet deep in midchan- 
iiel and has a rock liottom, so that bridge con- 
stiuction is reiideied difficult, and a pontoon 
bridge is the most feasible from the military 
standpoint. On May 25th the 2d Engineers, 
using captured German [lontooii equipage, con- 
sisting of 91 steel boats and three trestles, mak- 
ing 95 spans in all, and working from both 

banks, constructed the bridge in 58i/o minutes, 
and immediately after its comjiletion it was 
ciossed by a fudd battery with full eiiuipmont. 
The bridge detail consisted of 400 men. half 
of whom had received 10 days’ training and 
the other half but three days. The record made 
by this eom])any did not stand long, for on 

June 8th the 1st TJ S. Engineers did the same 
work in 41 minutes 8:^4 seconds, at the end of 
wdiich time they had the bridge in readiness 
for crossing and of sufficient capacity to ac- 

cominodato the entire divisional traffic. 

Detr^iit River Bridge. One of the interest- 
ing propo.sals of tlie year on wdiich investiga- 
tions were started was a bridge across the De- 
troit River to connect Detroit and Windsor, 
Canada. Gustavo Lindenthal, engineer of the 

Hell Gate arch bridge, was appointed consult- 
ing enginei'r, and Cliarles E. Fowler chief en- 
gineer for th(‘ joint boards of American and 
Canadian companies which were to undertake 
the construction. The views most favored in 
1919 were a double deck struciun* to carry 
roadw^ay fra flic, stieet cars and sfeani trains, 
and it was believed that either a cantilever or 
a suspension bridge of from 1800 to 2400 feet 
s]mn would he adopted. A bridge of this size 
wu^iild rank among the greatest bridge struc- 
tures of the world, and the estimated cost would 
he between .$20,000,000 and $30,000,000. It was 
of course essential not to obstruct tli^i heavy 
vessel traffic on the Lakes in anv way, but it 
was eminently desirable to provide* for the 
increase of traffic between Detroit and Wind- 
sor. which had become an important industrial 
centre in recent vears. 

On Dec. 2, 1910, a bill authorizing the city of 
Detroit to construct and operate a bridge across 
the American channel of the Detroit River to 
Bello Isle passed the United vStates Senate. 
9'his bridge was estimated to cost about $3,- 
000.000, and the original plan called for a bridge 
without a draw span, cdosipg the American Tchan- 
nel. Approval of this project was granted by 
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the local United States Engineer office, but was 
denied at Washington, a draw span being re- 
quired, regardless of the height of the bridge. 
In order to carry out the design of the bridge 
with a solid span which shall close the Ameri- 
can channel to veasids larger than pleasure craft 
and scows, further Congressional action was to 
be recpiired. During the year the designs were 
being prepared for the approaches of the bridge, 
and a subway under Jelferson Avenue to sep- 
arate traffic where the boulevard crosses JefTer- 
Hon Avenue near the north approach to the 
bridge was an important feature. This sub- 
wn.y was to have a roadway approximately 36 
feet wide and a grade of about Syg per cent. It 
was planned to proceed with the bridge work, 
inasmuch as it would relieve congestion at the 
approach of the temporary bridge in use, while 
action was being taken with regard to the main 
span of the bridge. 

CiiK’Auo Rivkr Bascule Biuikje. During the 
;vear lh(‘ longest single leaf bascule bridge ever 
Iniih was completed over the Cliicago River. 
This l)ridg(‘ was on the St. Charles Air Line, 
one of the first lines of railroad byilt in Chi- 
cago, which is a short east and west transfer 
line extending from the Illinois Central on the 
lake front in the vicinity of 1 6th Street to a 
point west of the Chicago River, being consid- 
erahlv less than a mile in length, but connecting 
the Illinois Central and the Michigan Central 
at the eastern end with the* New York Central, 
llie Chicago. Rock Island and Pacific, the Chi- 
cago. Hurling ton & Quinev, and the Chicago & 
Northwestcin, being owned jointly by a number 
of lines and opiTated by the Illinois Central. 
'I'he new record structure was built to replace 
a swing span constructed in 1882, 297 feet 6 
inche.s lomu and crossing the river at an angle of 
42 (leg. 45 min., ])roviding two channels, one of 
5)9 feet and one of 55 feet. For the new bridge 
the alignment and track arrangements were 
changed, making a shorter bridge, namely, of 
260 feet length between the end bearings of the 
moving leaf, and afTording a clear channel for 
navigation 200 feet wide. This bridge crosses 
th(» 1 ivey at an angle of 63 deg. 28 min. The 
old bridge was used during constriu^tioii. The 
suhslnicture ])res(‘nted several unusnal features 
Although tlie cast piers and the s<iuthvvcst ])iers 
of th(* west structure could be constructed by 
th(‘ “Chicago” method of open well excavation, 
the uorthwc'st pier on the west side rcHpiired 
a muhih' coller dam, as it was close to a private 
slip For the two east juers a cellular ndh 
was developed on account of lack of sufficient 
<Mii(h <M)\er over the lock, and a juiddlo wall 
was provided sui rouridiug two interior cells 
on the sites of the two piers. This puddle 
wall enabled the level of the water to be re- 
duced, and bore sheet piling was driven in cir- 
cles appioximatoly the size of the piers. The 
space within these circles was then excavated 
to a depth of about tw^o or three feet into 
the rock and filled with concrete, and this 
concrete structure was gradually brought up, 
the wooden cribs remaining as a protection 
to the struchire. The bridge was erected in a 
ertlcal or open position, with the outer end 
ome 265 ft^ot Above the track level, or about 
as high as a 22-story building, thus presenting 
difficulties in construction. Iffie tower and 
couri ter weight trusses were fid’si, erected, while 
th^ moving Ifetif was erected by tnettns of a mu 


derrick more in the fashion of a tall steel 
frame building than a steel bridge. The span 
in its vertical position served as an enormous 
elevator shaft, in which the erection equipment 
might be considered the elevator, as the der- 
rick moved upward as the structure was de- 
veloped. 

The Strauss Bascule Bridge Company of Chi- 
cago were the con.sulting engineers, the Founda- 
tion ("ompany of New York built the substruc- 
ture, w’ork on which was begun in October, 1917, 
and completed in August, 1918. The super- 
structure was begun in October, 1918, and com- 
pleted in August, 1919. The structural steel 
weighs 1544 tons, and the trunnion pins and 
operating machinery 106 tons. The main trun- 
nions are 25 inches in diameter, the counter- 
weight trunnions 46 inches, and the first and 
second link pins 20 y, inches and 31 inches re- 
spectively. Tliis bridge is discussed with dia- 
grams in the Raihvay Age for Dec. 12, 1910. 

Rebuilding the Niagara (Jorge Arch. The 
650-foot steel arch double track railway bridge 
crossing the Niagara (iorge, Niagara Falls, N. 
Y., underwent reenforcement during the year, 
so that its capacity is adequate to meet the 
heaviest traffic and the increasing demands, 
'riiis was carried out successfully by October 1, 
and involved a stress readjustment after a series 
of strain gauge measurements of primary 
stresses, secondaries and impact. The net re- 
sult was that a bridge built 22 years prev- 
iously was so strengthened as to meet modern 
conditions. Not only were bad and loo.se rivets 
found and removed, but the few parts, notably 
the railway floor members, which had deterior- 
ated due to .salt winter drip from the trains were 
replaced or strengthened ; these being the only 
evidences of deterioration of the Arch. Aa a 
result of the rei^nforcement the main arch w^as 
found amply strong for the heavier loads. 

Kankakee Bridge of Illinois ('entral K. R 
An interesting jiroiect completed during the 
year was a wide bridge for the Illinois Central 
Railroad at Kankakee, 111, built as two bridges 
without interval by the use of the same equip- 
ment twice and tw^) separate set-ups of the 
same centres. This w’as a 4-track, 6-arch rail- 
way bridge, with live 90-foot and one 60-foot bar- 
1 el arch s]»ans. with spandrel walls and a deck 
of precast slabs. It is 64 feet W'lde, face to 
face at areli rings, and including the piers the 
structure required about 16,000 cubic yards of 
concrete. It took the place of a single track, 
three span steel truss bridge, and construction 
of (lie new bridge was undertaken without in- 
terfering with the old After the first half of 
the biidgo was completed, tracks were shifted 
flora the steel bridgeUo it, the older structure 
w^as removed, and the remainder of the new 
bridge was then built, 

Missouri River Bridge at Chamberlain, S. 
D. The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway 
during the year eompleted a bridge across the 
Missouri River at Chamberlain, S. D., whieh 
showed the influence of the wartime conditions 
in the extraordinary use of pile piers to 'Sup- 
port 300 foot stool truss spans and a combina- 
tion of reenforced concrete and limber that was 
disfinctlv no\el. This particular structure took 
the place of a pile trestle, with a pontoon barge 
.366 feet long to meet government requirements 
for-, a draw opening for the river traffic, and 
two sno-fool single tvatk tnro’agn truss spans 
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released from a bridge over the Kaw River 
were purchased in 1917 from the Kansas City 
Terminal to be substituted for the original 
bridge. In 1918 the pontoon developed leaks, 
requiring its withdrawal from service, and after 
a temporary swing span was used, it was de- 
cided to construct a permanent bridge. For 
the substructure the construction determined 
on consisted of a combination of a piled pier 
supporting the superstructure, witJi a rock- 
filled ice break timber cribbing protected against 
scour by the high velocity of the current in flood 
season by willow mattresses and rip rap. The 
vertical load of the pier is carried by 70-foot 
piles capped by a grillage of cross timbers. In 
addition to the pile driving a certain amount 
of concrete was employed, including concrete 
<*overing to the nose of the ice breaker and a 
horizontal diaphragm or slab of concrete cover- 
ing the entire area of the pier to receive the 
thrust of the ice pressure and transmit it uni- 
formly to all the piles in the pier. With the 
piling and through the two trusses referred to, 
a 262-foot pontoon to replace the original one 
was constructed, and this \vas launched on Mar. 
1 , 1010 . 

Rondottt Creek Bridge Design Condemned. 
During the year the substructure work on the 
highway bridge over Rondout Creek at King- 
ston, N. Y., was stopped by order of the State 
Highway Commissioner, Frederick Stuart Greene, 
on the ground that the proposed foundation for 
the main pier was unsafe. Furthermore, it was 
plain that the superstructure could not be built 
for the available money, and as the design in 
his opinion was unsuited to the location, he 
withdrew the specifications for the superstruc- 
ture from bidding April 22, two days before the 
bids were to be opened The preparation of new 
designs was under progress later in the year, as 
the bridge is required as part of the new State 
highway from Kingston to Port Ewen, a link 
in the Kew York to Albany highway along 
the west bank of the Hudson River. The plans 
that were held up were made with reeard to 
the War Department requirements, which fixed 
a clearance height of 85 feet on a width of 
200 feet above Rondout Creek. The design con- 
demned consisted of two steel arch spans of 360 
feet with a rise of 110 feet, with a centre pier 
raised on a pile foundation, the piles going 60 
feet below water. On either bank were two 
piers, which were solid up to the springing 
line of the arches. The centre foundation piles 
were driven inclined on a 1:5 batter alternately 
a pile row in one direction and a row in the 
other, with a view of securing stability against 
any unbalanced thrust developed by the two 
arches. On either side were two rows of verti- 
cal piles, 52 in number, but the batter piles 
were 338. The bearing pile cluster was en- 
closed by a wall of concrete sheet piles in- 
tended to serve as a cotler dam during construc- 
tion, and subsequently as a bearing element for 
the outer part of the capping slab. The foun- 
dation was designed to carry a gross load — 
dead load plus live load — of something over 9000 
tons, which in Commissioner Greene’s opipion 
was too high for the piles. It was stated by 
Commissioner Greene that the State of Now 
York bad Huflrere<l a financial loss of $47,916.40, 
of which $37,500.97 represented payments to 
contractors. criticism of Commissioner 

Grqor^ on the design- . don^^on^ the 


foundation was replied to hy H. Eltinge Breed, 
Deputy Commissioner of Highways under the 
previous administration, and W. R. Davis, who 
was the author of the original design, who ar- 
gued that the bridge was safe and that the de- 
sign was proper and could be constructed for 
the available funds. In place of the original 
design, Highway Commissioner Greene directed 
Daniel E. Moran, a civil engineer who had 
specialized in foundations, to prepare new de- 
signs, and a massive concrete viaduct with con- 
crete arch spanning the canal was planned. 

Memorial Bridges. As war memorials monu- 
mental bridges were under consideration in 
many American cities as ornamental architec- 
tural features readily could be introduced to 
carry out the underlying idha. One of the lar- 
gest of these memorial bridges, the State Sol- 
diers and Sailors" Memorial Bridge across the 
Susquehanna at Harrisburg, Pa., was contracted 
for during the year at a cost of $2,384,458. 
This bridge was' to be put under way before 
the end of the year. 

Liftable Spans at Pittsburgh. A proposi- 
tion was made during the year that the new 
Allegheny River bridges at Pittsburgh, which 
were being designed to meet the War Depart- 
ment’s requirements as to span length and navi- 
gation clearance, be equipped with liftable spans 
instead of fixed spans, in order to accommodate 
th(‘m to tlio clearance re<]uirements at all river 
stages. The height- dictate by the maximum 
stage of water naturally conditioned the build- 
ing of fixed spans, and this involved steep ap- 
proach grades. With the liftable span system, 
the steep grades would only he required at high 
flood stages. 

That replacement of engineering structures 
after* years of service is required was shown by 
the fact that the renewal of two old bridges 
over the Willamette River was under consid- 
eration by the Multnomah County, Oregon, com- 
missioners. These w’ere the Burnside and Mor- 
rison bridges, whose condition was thought to 
he becoming dangerous A cost of $2,000,000 
was like to be involvwl in the replacement of 
these important structures. 

Among new construction in the south is the 
St rlohns River bridge at Jacksonville, Fla., 
on w^bich work started on September 25 tb. Tbe 
foundations involved an outlay of $374,447, this 
sum covering also tbe approaebes Tbe super- 
structure to be built by tbe Bethlehem Steel 
Bridge Corporation, Bethlehem, Pa., was to coat 
$534,180. 

BRIGHT’S DISEASE. This affection was 
originally looked upon as medical almost exclu- 
sively, something to be studied, recognized and 
treated by the physician. Surgical kidney so- 
called was relatively a narrow subject. Crad- 
ually the surgeon has encroached on the original 
domain of the physician in pathological study, 
diairnosia and tr<‘atmenl, until the ratio of 
medical to surgical cases has become markedly 
altered. Generally speaking, when both organs 
are simultaneously attacked by a process that 
involves a pathological blood state and in which 
surgical measures are unavailing, the condition 
is classwl as medical. Quite recently, however, 
William J. Mayo, the distinguished surgeon, has 
written a paj>er on what would, ordinarily be 
called medical nephritis; and this fact is sig- 
nificant. The terra Bright’s disease he re- 
striris to Qrgahfl W'd dve 
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to some blood or general state. He isolates 
acute and chronic forms which have nothing in 
common. The acute form occurs in the midst 
of or following some one of the infections 
which attack the skin or mucous membranes, 
as scarlatina and diphtheria. The organs are 
large, white and soft, and oedema, while not 
always present, is very common and due to 
retention in the blood of the chlorides, as shown 
by the fact that a salt poor diet will dispel the 
dropsical swelling. The urine is scanty and 
loaded with albumin. This typically acute form 
may occur at times in a subacute and even a 
chronic form, but must not be confounded with 
the typical chronic Bright’s disease to be dis- 
cussed later. The patient often recovers from 
the acute type of the disease. The second great 
form of nuxlical nephritis differs radically from 
the hist, begins insidiously, cannot be brought 
in direct relation with organisms in the blood 
but is often associated with cardiovascular dis- 
ease, and high blood pressure and is technically 
incurable, although patients may live 20 and 
even 30 years with it. The urine is not dimin- 
ished and IS often increased in amount and 
iropsy and albuminuria are mostly absent. The 
toregoing is merely a r6sum6 of what is com- 
mon knowledge, but Mayo now calls attention 
to a third type of disease due to an organism 
in the blood, which does not involve the kidneys 
equally and may be limited to one organ. It 
may pass for Bright’s disease but is not en- 
titled to this designation. A kidney which is 
inferior because of some congenital defect is 
often attacked. The infecting germ may vary 
not only in kind but in virulence. Thus we 
have liyperacute or fulminating cases which if 
both kidneys are involved quickly destroy the 
patient; while if one organ is attacked and de- 
stroyed its surgical removal may save the pa- 
tient’s life. If the infection is less intense more 
or less local mischief requiring surgical aid 
may develop in or around the organs. The or- 
gan isms do not long survive in the blood, so 
that attempts to isolate them may fail. The 
local abscesses may produce scar tissue and 
deformity in the kidneys, which at a later pe- 
riod may demand further intervention. De- 
posits of lime salts in these kidneys are often 
confused with renal calculi in X-ray diagnosis. 
The author concludes with the statement that 
the general interest of the surgeon in the kid- 
ney now at least equals that of the physician, 
while the fact that he is always operating gives 
him a considerable advantage in actual 
knowledge of diseased kidneys. The physician 
has been and still is at a disadvantage because 
as a rule he must depend on autopsy finds for 
this information. The two fundamental forma 
of medical nephritis may be accidentally asso- 
ciated in the same kidney and neither form may 
be associated with the third form, and these 
mixed cases are naturally the most difficult of 
lecognition and treatment. 

BRITISH COLUMBIA. A maritime prov- 
ince of C’anada on the Pacific Ocean extending 
from Alberta to Alaska with an area of 355,- 
855 square miles inclusive of inland waters, and 
a population according to the census of 1911 
of 392,480, estimated in 1917 at 396,800. The 
chief cities with their estimated population in 
1918 wert; Victoria, the capital, 45,000; Van- 
couver, 99,000; New Westminster, 15,000; 
Nanaimo, 8000; Nelson, 7000. The executive 


power is vested in the Lieutenant-Governor, ap- 
pointed by the Governor-General of the Do- 
minion, who acts through a responsible min- 
istry or executive council, consisting of eight 
members. The legislative power is in the leg- 
islative assembly of 47 members elected for four 
years by direct male and female adult suff'rage. 
Lieutenant-Goveinor at the beginning of 1919, 
8ir Plank B. Barnard; Prime Minister, John 
Oliver. JSee Canada. 

BRITISH EAST AFRICA. The area on the 
mainland of Africa comprising East Africa Pro- 
tectorate, Uganda Protectorate and Zanzibar 
Protectorate. See these articles. 

BRITISH GUIANA. A South American 
Bi itish colony on the northeastern coast in- 
cluding the settlements of Demerara, Essequibo, 
and Berbice; bounded on the east by Dutch 
Guiana, on the south by Brazil, and on the 
west by Venezuela, and on the northeast by the 
Atlantic Ocean. Area, 89,480 square miles; pop- 
ulation (1911) 290,000; estimated, Jan. 1, 

1918, 314,000. According to the estimates of 
1917, 62,400 were living on the sugar estates and 
125,800 in villages and settlements. The East 
Indians on that date were placed at 75,740. 
Out of the total population 105,400 were agri- 
cultural laborers. Of the surface only 198,- 
352 acres were under cultivation in 1918, the 
leading ciops in point of acreage being rice, 
sugar cane and cocoanuts. The chief domes- 
tic exports are sugar, rum and rice. 


1914 1917 


Imports £1,766,094 £3,271,017 

Exports 2,623,064 4,315.939 

Revenue 586,598 736,478 

Expenditure 622,025 733,689 

Shipping * 682,906 


* Tonnage entered and cleared. 

Exports in 1918, $16,919,029; imports, $16,- 
292,508. 

ITie United States continued the increase in 
imports of 1917, the gain in 1918 being $1,- 
342,483, or 22 per cent. The United States 
supplied 44.5 per cent of the total imports, 
the United Kingdom 25.7 per cent, Canada 16 
per cent, and other British possessions 10.8. 
Jhe expoit trade, however, was largely with the 
United Kingdom and Canada, the United States 
taking only 5.7 per cent of the total exports as 
compared with 46.2 per cent by the United King- 
dom, 33.3 per cent by Canada, and 6 6 per cent 
by other British possessions. The total trade 
of the colony was divided as follows: The 
United Kingdom 36 jier cent, Canada 24 per 
cent, the United States 24 per cent, other Brit- 
ish possessions 6 per cent, and all other coun- 
tries 10 per cent. 

BRITISH GUINEA. See Papua. 

BRITISH HONDURAS. A British crown 
colony on the coast of Central America south 
of Yucatan and 660 miles west of Jamaica. 
Area, 8598 sipuire miles; population (1911) 
40,458; estimated, Jan. 1, 1918, 42,732. Only 
a small part of the land is under cultivation. 
The main sources of wealth are mahogany and 
other forest products The chief imports of 
1917 were gum, flour, hoots and shoes and the 
chief exports wen' inaho' 2 ;anv, bananas, cocoa- 
nuts, gum, and logwood. Statistics for two 
years follow: 
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Imports ... . 
Exports 

Revenue . . . . 

1916-17 

£553,765 

259,641 

131,782 

126,294 

1917-18 

£574,850 

5.10,300 

Shipping * . . . 

8631916 

686,987 

* Tonnage entered and cleared. 

BBITISH INDIA. See India, Rbitisii. 

BRITISH 

NEW GUINEA. See 

Pafua. 

BRITISH 

NORTH BORNEO. 

A British 


voloiiy occupying the northern part of the 
island of Borneo, under the jurisdiction of the 
British North Borneo Company and adminis- 
tered by a governor in Boineo and a court of 
directors in London. The British government 
proclaimed a formal protectorate over the State 
of North Borneo on May 12, 1888, and certain 
additional lands were acquired in 1898 and 
later. The area is about 81,10(1 square miles; 
population (1911) 208,188 chiefly made up of 
Mohammedan settlers on the coast, and native 
tribes in the interior. In 1911 the Europeans 
numbered only 858. The numbei of natives has 
only been roughly estimated and is placed at 
about 170,000, the most numerous being the 
Dusuns. In 1911 the most numerous foreign 
element residing in the territory was the Chinese, 
who nutmhered about 26,000. The trade is with 
Creat Britain and the colonies chiefly through 
the ports of Singapore and ITong Kong. The 
chief products are cocoanuts, gums, coffee, and 
a variety of table fruits, vegetables, spices and 
tobacco.* A railway 127 miles long connects 
Jesselton on the coast with Melalap in the in- 
terior. Statistics for 1916 and 1917 are as 
follows : 


Revenue 

Expenditure 

Imports 

Exports 


1916 

£249,587 

170,045 

500,933 

1,014,142 


1917 

£280,480 

170,686 

624,487 

1,076,073 


BRITISH SOMALILAND. See Somali- 
land Pbotlctorate. 

BRITISH SOUTH AFRICA. See South 
Africa, Union of. 

BRITISH WEST AFRICA. A term includ- 
ing the British colonies and protectorates in 
West Africa namely Nigeria (colony and pro- 
tectorate), Cold Coast (comprising the Gold 
Coast Colony, Ashanti, and the Northern Ter- 
ritories), Sierra Leone (colony and protector- 
ate), Gambia (colony and protectorate). See 
these separate titles. 

BROOKLYN INSTITUTE OF ARTS AND 
SCIENCES. Founded in 1824 and reancor- 
porated in 1890, this institute consists of four 
departments, namely, the Department of Educa- 
tion, headed by Charles I). Atkins; the Depart- 
ment of Museums, including the Brooklyn Mus- 
eum and the Children's Museum, headed by 
William H. Fox; the Department of Botanic 
Gardens, headed hv C. Stuart Gager, and the 
Department of Biological Laboratory, headed 
by Charles B. Davenport. Addresses, lectures, 
courses of instruction, concerts, and meetings 
are offered hv the educational department. Each 
yesr many important men lecture, and eminent 
artists ffive concerts. Only very small fees are 
charged for these opportunities. The School of 
Pedagogy is one of the well-known features of 
this institute. The art, ethnology, and natural 


science departments of the Brooklyn Museum are 
among the finest in the country. The Brooklyn 
Botanic Garden ranks among the leading bo 
tanic gardens of the country. The total inem- 
heiship in all departments at the close of 1919 
was 9905. The total attendance for the season 
1918-1919 was 1,064,425. The total receipts for 
the same year were $424,824.58, and the perma- 
nent funds were $1,041,142.26. There are 
branches of the Institute at Jamaica and Hunt- 
ington, Long Island. The President of the Board 
of Trustees was A. Augustus Healy. 

BROWN, Daniel Bussell. Former governor 
of llhode Island, died at Providence, U. I., 
February 28. He was horn at Bolton, Conn., 
Mar. 28, 1848, and founded the firm of Butler, 
Brown & Company in Providence, which after- 
wards became the Brown Brothers Co. He was 
governor of Rhode Island fioni 1892-5. 

BROWN UNIVERSITY. An institution of 
higher learning, located at Providence, R. I. 
The enrollment for the fall of 1919 was as fol- 
lows: freshmen, 277; so])homoi es, 220; jiiniois, 
174; seniors, 182; specials, 79; graduate stu- 
dents, 106; women’s college, 270. The faculty 
contains 78 members, exclusive of assistants, 
etc. The library contains 270,000 volumes. 
During the year a new Language Building was 
erected, and also a Memorial Arch. In effect 
S^eptemher, 1919, the entrance requirements were 
modified by reducing the language requirements 
and increasing the number of electives; a com- 
prehensive psychological test is also required. 
'Ihe requirements for degrees of A.B., Ph.B. 
were also changed at this time. Brown Uni- 
versity was founded in 1764. President, W. H. 
P. Faunce, D.D., LL.D. 

BRYN MAWR COLLEGE. An institution 
for the education of women located at Bryn 
Mawr, Pa. Enrollment on Nov. 25, 1919 was 
458, and there were 67 members in the fac- 
ulty. Productive funds amounted to $2,002,195, 
and the income for ihe year was $98,989. The 
library contains 94,(K)0 volumes. Bryn Mawr 
is one of the educational institutions to benefit 
under the will of the late Mrs. Russell Sage 
A campaign is in pi ogress for a $2,000,000 
Endowment Fund to increase the salaries of the 
teaching stall. During the absence on leave of 
President M. C'arey Thomas, Miss Helen Herron 
Taft is acting president. The college was 
founded in 1880. 

BUBONIC PLAGUE. While this afl'eciion 
has not recently threatened any serious in- 
vasion of countries outside its natural habitat, 
it has received a good deal of prominence from 
the close resemblance between tlie pneumonic 
form and the severest type of influenza. A com- 
parison between the two may therefore be in- 
structive. In its natural home in Asia the 
plague is primarily a disease of rodents, chiefly 
of the rat, and is conveyed from the latter 
to man through the bite of the rat-flea, which 
leads incidentally to the external swellings 
known as buboes, which are the most noticeable 
feature of the malady. Secondary pneumonia 
develops and when this is directly contagious 
from man to man we see the pneumonic form 
of the pestilence, which is diffusible without 
the intermediation of the flea. The two expres- 
sions of the disease usually flourish side by 
side, and exceptionally we see the pneumonic 
form alone, which has the highest mortality of 
any infectious disease, this being at times 100 
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per cent. In order to compare the bubonic 
plague in itw double form with influenza we 
may take the experience of the city of Dakar 
in Senegal. In September, 1018, influenza ap- 
peared there in virulent form and its nature 
was not at first recognized. I’atients sufTering 
with the disease introduced it into Rio .Janeiro 
through the regular steamship travel between 
the two seaports and the disease spread later 
throughout South America. During 1014—15 
the same city had a visitation of the bubonic 
plague which did not first appear in the local 
lats but in man, in the pneumonic form. The 
contagion was traced to some small plague 
focus in Africa and vigorous measures of all 
kinds weit‘ used to combat it. While influenza 
attacked all parts of the city and all strata 
of society the plague was limited to certain 
quarters, streets and houses and spared inhabi- 
tants of European origin. And while the wave 
of influenza ran its course quickly according to 
its wont the plague persisted for about eight 
months, gradually dying out. Aftei the first 
two inonths oi so of the epidemic the rats were 
attacked for the first time and bubonic began 
to be reported side by side with pneumonic 
cases 1 he preventive measures found useful for 
the plague would have beim helpless against 
influenza. 

BUCKWHEAT. fl1ie area devoted to buck- 
wheat in the Uiiited States in 1019 as e>^ti- 
mated by the Dejiartment of Agriculture was 

790.000 aiTcs, while in 1018 it was 1,027,000 
acres and for the years 1013 to 1017 inclusive 

824.000 acres. The sudden and marked i educ- 
tion in area was due largely to the end of the 
war. The increase in the culture of the crop 
had been »tlie result of the greater use of buck- 
wli(*at flour in the diet of the people of the 
Ignited States to make larger qitau titles of 
wheat flour available for Euroi>c‘an require- 
ments. 

The total production \\as ])laccd at 10,301,000 
bushels as compared with 10,90.5,000 bushels in 
1918 and 14,091,000 bushels for thei five-year 
])oriod of 1913—17. TTie very satisfactory aver- 
age yield per acre, 20.0 bushels, as compared 
v\itli 10.5 bushels the year before largely offset 
the reduced acreage. The averag(‘ farm value 
of buckwheat on December Ist was estimated at 
147.4 cents per bushel as against 100.5 cents 
and 100.7 cents, the corresponding bushel value's 
in 1918 and for the five-year period respectively. 
On the basis of these ])rices the total value of 
the crop was $24,020,000 in 1919, .$28,142,000 in 
1918, and $14,792,000 the average for the years 
1913 to 1917, inclusive. The legal bushel ^'^eight 
of buckwheat in the different States ranges from 
40 pounds in California to 50 pounds in Ken- 
tucky. The legal weight as established by Fed- 
eral statute and by the laws of 1.5 Statbs includ- 
ing most of the principal buckwheat producing 
States is 48 pounds per bushel. 

A brief treatise on the culture and uses of 
this crop was published during the year by the 
United States Department of Agriculture as 
Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1002. 

BUEHLEB, WiLijAM George. American 
naval officer, died at Philadelphia, Pa., August 
10. He w^as born at Philadelphia, Mar. 25, 1837, 
and entered the navy in May, 1857, rising to the 
rank of chief engineer, Nov. 10, 1863. He was 
an officer of the United States steamship Niagara 
at the time when the first Atlantic telegraph 


was laid. During the Civil War he was chief 
engineer on board the Aroostook 1801-2 and on 
hoard tlie (ialvna 1803-5 and he took part m 
the attacks on .James River and at the en- 
trance of Mobile Bay under Farragut. From 
1894 to 1899 he was in charge of the depart- 
ment of steam engineering in the Portsmouth 
Navy 5'aid. He retired ^lar. 25, 1899. 

BUFFALO. See Garbaoe. 

BUHLIG, Richard. See Music, Artists^ /«- 
strumentalists. 

BUILDING. Althougli difficulties in the 
way of securing materials and labor, together 
with their high cost, were evident in 1919, yet 
an estimate made at the close of the year 
placed the total of new building projects at an 
aggiegate of $2,0(M),0()0,0()() including engin(*er- 
ing construction Of this amount onc-tliiid was 
stated to be residential, one-third industrial, 15 
pel cent for general business and 10 per cent 
for public works and utilities There was avail- 
able for building considerable capital, but un- 
eeitiiinty in regard to material costs, which 
togcthci with labor were increasing, curtailed a 
certain amount of constriietion and in some lo- 
calities as in previous years, continued to ren- 
der speculative Iniilding impossible. Through- 
out the United States, and particularly in the 
large cities of the East and their suburbs, there 
was a coii.siderable shortage of housing so that 
the building problem was indeed serious and 
related to geneial welfare. At the end of the 
\ear an estimate made of building ojierations in 
the great New York district gave .$550,000,000 
as the total of the projects put under way, over 
oiK'-third of which was residential. This was 
not so much the case in Manhattan where not- 
withstanding the shortage of homes, the great- 
est activity was in business projects as lack of 
space had brought rents to unprecedented fig- 
nies. The Boroughs of Brooklyn and Queens 
experienced a great advance in homo construc- 
tion, especially in small hoiises in the suburbs 
which were occupied as soon as finished. The 
improvement of transportation facilities nat- 
urally inllueiioed this demand hut the shortage 
of accommodations in the city proper was a 
further impelling force. 

CTiieago experienced the third greatest build- 
ing vear in its historv, 1919 being exceeded 
only‘l)y 1011 and 1910.’ In 1919 0523 building 
peiinits for all classes of structures were is- 
sued, representing $102,900,150. As in New 
York this included a large number of small 
homes In the ^Tiddle AA'est generally there was 
considerable capital available for building and 
after the prosperity of the previous five years, 
an unpre(*edented amount of building was under 
way. An estimate based on reports of 11 
months’ activity in Illinois, Indiana, Jowa, Wis- 
consin, Michigan, Missouri, and Kansas, gives 
a total outlay for that time of $820,500,000. In 
New England an outlay of .$207,288,000 for the 
year repre.sented the demand for homes while 
in the middle eastern section many districts had 
leeords of nearly double those of the best prev- 
ious years. 

Zone Lawk in Philadelphia. The tendency 
toward passing zone laws in the large cities 
of the United Stat(*s was refle<‘ted in a move- 
ment in Philadelphia, where a proposed city 
ordinance was under active discussion during 
the vear. This ordinance, drafted bv the Phila- 
delphia Zoning Commission, provided for five 
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classes of buildings as regards height, based 
on street width, these classes being 1, 1 V 2 > 2, 2^/^ 
and 3 times the street width respectively. In 
addition to this, in each district the buildings 
may not exceed a maximum height varying from 
40 feet in the one-times district to 150 feet in 
the three times the street width district. Above 
such heights the buildings must recede from 
the building lines at a certain proportion, which 
is one foot for every foot of (devation in the 
one-time district, and one foot for every 3 feet 
excess height in the three-times district. As re- 
gards classes of buildings, four districts are 
provided, namely, residential, commercial, in- 
dustrial, and unrestricted, the latter containing 
such industries as are obnoxious because of ex- 
cessive noise, odor or smoke. Public garages are 
not permitted in the residential district, and 
the capacity of private garages is limited in 
proportion to the size of the lot. There are 
also classes of area districts in which the build- 
ings are restricted to certain proportions of 
the lot, vaiying from the Class A district, where 
buildings may not cover over 30 per cent, to the 
‘‘E” Class, where they may cover 90 per cent. 
The scheme has been worked out in consider- 
able detail by a representative commission rep- 
resenting various interests of tlie city, and was 
under active discussion at the end of the year 
in Philadelphia. 

Zoning Okdinance ior Newark, N. J. A 
zoning ordinance providing for the regulation of 
building in Newark, N. J., specifying building 
heights and uses, and localizing types of con- 
struction, was before the Newark City Council 
during the year 1919. This was a further ex- 
ample of the tendency in large cities to at- 
tempt to control and symmetrically develop the 
city through intelligent restriction of building. 

To Limit Height of Buildings in Washing- 
ton, D. C. The House of Representatives passed 
a bill to regulate the height, area and use of 
building.s in the District of Columbia, one fea- 
ture of which was the provision for a zoning 
commission, wiiich was to consist of three com- 
missioners in the District of Columbia, the offi- 
cer in charge of public buildings and grounds 
in the District of Columbia, and the superin- 
tendent of the Capitol buildings and grounds. 
This bill was patterned after the New York 
and St. T^ouis zoning laws. See City Planning. 

BUILDING OPERATIONS. See Financial 
Review. 

BUKOWINA. A crownland and titular 
dukedom of Austria, lying to the south of east- 
ern Galicia, with Russia and east Rumania on 
the east and Rumania on the south. In the 
unsettled conditions following the disruption 
of the Austro-Hungarian monarchy in Novem- 
ber, 1918, the exact statistics were not avail- 
able. Its ^rea and population when forming 
a part of the Austrian kingdom were according 
to the census of 1910: Area, 4033 square 
miles; population, 800,098; estimated popula- 
tion in 1913, 818,328. In the Austrian parlia- 
ment it was formerly represented by 14 mem- 
bers, one for every 67,150 inhabitants. Capital, 
Czernowitz, with a population of 87,113 (1910) 
— estimated June 30, 1914, 94,000. For fur- 
ther details see preceding Year Book. 

BULGARIA. A European monarchy situated 
in the Balkan peninsula, to the south of Ru- 
mania and to the east of Serbia. During the 
great war Bulgaria began by maintaining a 


nominal neutrality but favored more and more 
the side of the Central Powers and finally on 
Oct. 12, 1915, declared wp against Serbia. 
From that time she was definitely ranged against 
the Allies, and she was the first to suffer de- 
feat. In October, 1918, she surrendered uncon- 
ditionally to the Allies and the Czar Ferdinand 
was forced to abdicate, and was succeeded by his 
son Boris. See under Government, below; also 
War of the Nations. 

Area, Population, etc. The estimated area 
in 1917 was 47, 7.^0 square miles; estimated pop- 
ulation 5,517,700. No figures are available la- 
ter than those given in the preceding Year 
Book. The following table sliowing the area 
and population according to the census of Dec. 
31, 1911, is taken from the i^tatesman^s Year 
Book : 



Area 

Papula- 


aq. miles 

tion 

1 Bourgas 

. . . 5,409 

351,508 

2 V arna 

. . . 2,554 

329,612 

3. Vidin 

... 3,255 

287,671 

4. Vratza 

773 

812,460 

5 Kustendil 

867 

231,622 

6 Plovdiv (Philippopolis) . . 

. . . 3,238 

447,309 

7. Pleven 

. . . 1,851 

365,868 

8. Rousse (RuBtehuk) 

. . . 2,135 

406,309 

9 Sofia 

... 1,832 

481,598 

10. St Zagora 

. . . G,540 

442,969 

11. Tirnovo 

. . . 2,502 

448,197 

12, Chou men 

. . ' 2,691 

282,601 

Total (1910) 

. . 33,647 

4,337,616 

Tota. (1912) 


4,432,427 


T he religion is Greek Orthodox though the 
Bulgarian chureh was declared in 1870 to be 
outside the Orthodox communion. It is under 
the government of a synod of bishops’. Educa- 
tion is subsidized annually by the State to the 
extent of one-half of the cost in general and 
tw'o-thirds of the cost of elementary schools. 
The remaining costs are paid by the local au- 
thorities. Instruction is free and nominally 
compulsory betweem the ages of eight and 12. 
Ihere is a university at Sofia with the four facul- 
ties of histoiy; physics and mathematics; medi- 
cine, and la\v. Before the war the attendance 
at the elementary schools was 290,800 hoys and 
213,963 girls. 

Production, Industry, Commerce, etc. The 
chief occupation is agriculture which engages 
about five-sevenths of the population, for the 
most part small proprietors of from one to six 
acres. The chief crops have been wheat, tobacco, 
barley, rye, oats and corn. Fruit also is raised 
in abundance The State owns the minerals and 
the government works the coal mines of Pernik. 
Coal is also worked under concession in the re- 
gion of Trevna in the Balkans. Stone is quar- 
ried in la*ge quantities; iron is plentiful; gold, 
lead, silver, manganese and copper are found. 
I'he chief manufactures are woolen goods, cot- 
tons, cord, and cigart>tte8. Nearly 400 indus- 
trial institutions are reported to be in receipt 
of State aid. Commerce statistics before the 
war showed Austria-Hungary and Germany as 
by far the leading importers. Next on the list 
of importing countries was the United Kingdom. 
In the value of exports, while Austria-Hungary 
and Germany were in the lead, the United King- 
dom and Belgium were not far below. . The chief 
imports down to the beginning of the war were: 
metals, machinery, textiles, hides, leather, etc., 
cattle and cereals; and the chief exports were 
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wheat, corn, live-stock, silk cocoons, hides, at- 
tar of roses, etc. According to the Board of 
Trade returns imports to the United Kingdom 
fell from £195,143 in 1914 to only £800 in 1916. 
Exports from the United Kingdom fell from 
£857,856 in 1914 to £185,505 in 1915. In 1913 
the vessels entered were 11,765 of 3,132,481 tons 
and cleared 11,710 of 3,108,605, the chief ports 
being Varna and Bourgas on the Black Sea and 
Kustchuk, Widin and Sistor on the Danube. 
Railway mileage in 1916 was placed at 1676 
(State) and 149 (private companies) ; total 1,- 
824. Telegraph lines in 1914, 3692 miles. 

Finance. The budget estimates for the year 
1918 are as follows: Revenue, 481,100,000 leva; 
expenditure, 479,414,019 leva. Consolidated 
debt, Dec. 1, 1917, 108,131,364 leva; floating 
debt, 2,324,200,215 leva. A lev (plural leva) is 
equivalent to a franc. 

Dej^ense. Before the war the Bulgarian army 
consisted of nine field divisions in peace time 
and 14 in war. Its peace strength was about 
3900 officers and 56,(K)0 men; its war strength 
about 280,000. The Bulgarian troops were ex- 
pelled during September, 1918, from the Serbian 
and Greek territories with a loss of over 30,000 
prisoners and 400 guns The armistice was 
granted on September 30th and demobilization 
immediately followed. On October 6th, 25,000 
Bulgarians surrendered and on the 10th, 90,000 
with more than 2000 guns. The casualties dur- 
ing the war were estimated at 200,000. 

Government. The government is fixed by the 
constitution of 1879 as amended in May, 1893 
and June, 1911. The executive power is in the 
king and a council of eight members nominated 
by him, and the legislative power is in a single 
chamber called the Sobranje, whose members are 
elected for four years by universal manhood 
siiff'iage. The king’s consent is necessary to 
measures passed by the Sobran je. There is also 
a special body known as Grand Sobranje which 
is elected in the same manner as the regular 
assembly but contains double the number of 
representatives. It is called together to con- 
sider questions involving changes of territory 
or in the dynasty. Boris III succeeded on the 
abdication of his father Ferdinand I, Oct. 4, 
1918. He was the eldest son (born Jan. 13, 
1894), .the other children being Prince Cyril 
(horn Nov. 17, 1895) and the Princessess Eu- 
doxia and Nadeja (born in 1898 and 1899 re- 
spectively). He was baptized for political rea- 
sons in the Orthodox Greek Church. The min- 
istry appointed Nov. 28, 1918, and holding offic’e 
at the beginning of 1919 was as follows: Pre- 
mier and Minister of Foreign Affairs, T. To- 
doroff (Giieshoff’s Party) ; Minister of the In- 
terior, N. Moushanoff (Democrat) ; Minister of 
Finance, Dr. Daneff (Progressive) ; Minister of 
Justice, Dr. Djidroff (Unified Socialist) ; Min- 
ister of War, A. Liaptcheff (Democrat) ; Minis- 
ter of Commerce, I. Sakasoff (Unified Socialist) ; 
Minister of Agriculture, D. Draghieff (Peasants' 
Party) ; Minister of Public Works, Alexander 
Stamlwlisky ; Minister of Posts and Railways, 
M. Bacaloff, (Peasants' Party) ; Minister of 
Education, S. KostwikofT (Radical). The treaty 
with the Allies was signed on November 27th. 

French Capital in Bitlgaria. The part 
played bv French investment in the economic 
life of Bulgaria was large, especially in re- 
gard to the public finances. The funds for 
nearly the whole of the public debt of Bulgaria 


before the Balkan war were raised on the Paris 
market. In 1907 the Banque de Paris et des 
Pays-Bas floated a loan of 146,000,000 francs, the 
last one raised in France. The same bank in 
1912 floated Bulgarian treasury notes not to 
exceed 80,000,000 francs. Aside from govern- 
ment loans, French interests had, since 1909, 
taken a considerable part in the development of 
local industry as for example in sugar manufac- 
ture and mining, but the French capital engaged 
in banking enterprises was greater. French 
money was also invested in insurance and in 
Bulgarian public enterprises, such as the con- 
struction of the Sofia-Roman Railway, the 
Oktchilar-Dedeagatch branch on the junction line 
Salonica-Constantinople. The amount of ^*rench 
capital invested in Bulgaria before the last great 
war was placed at approximately 700,000,000 
francs. 

History 

Report on Atrocities. The inter-AIlied com- 
mission ]>iiblished their volume on the alleged 
Bulgarian atrocities during the summer. It was 
a work of 635 pages consisting almost entirely 
of testimony and was entitled Report of the 
Inter- Allied Commission Upon the Yiolations of 
the Law of Rations, Committed in Macedonia 
hy the Bulgarian Armies. Since the beginning 
of the war and even before it many writers had 
borne witness to the cruelty displayed by the 
Bulgarians in w^ar time. Frequent charges of 
this kind had been made during their wars with 
other Balkan Powers. Greece had repeatedly 
made these accusations but they had not been 
believed, and finally the Greek government had 
prevailed upon the Peace Conference to appoint 
an inter-AIlied commission to make inquiries 
in Eastern Macedonia, to consist of five members, 
one from each of the following countries, France, 
England, Belgium, Serbia, and Greece. Their 
testimony was complete on April 2l8t, but the 
book was not published till the middle of August. 
From this it would appear that there had been a 
settled policy on the part of the government at 
Sofia for the de nationalization of Eastern Mace- 
donia. In order to make the territorial claims 
of the government appear plausible, the com- 
missioners declared, Bulgaria had systematically 
carried out a plan for the destruction of the 
orthodox Greek population. The inquiry had 
been conducted in 339 cities and villages and had 
extended over a population of 305,000. / In other 
words, it had applied to the larger part of the 
country. The results were classified under ar- 
rests, terror, requisitions, forced labor, spolia- 
tion, extortion, pillage, starvation, rape, kid- 
naping of children, taxation, destruction, and 
deportations. Before the entry of Greece into 
the war, Bulgarian troops had penetrated with 
the connivance of the (rreek King into Greek 
Macedonia. Tn June, 1917, Greece declared war 
against Bulgaria, but the Bulgarians had al- 
ready treated the Greek Macedonians as a con- 
quered race. It was reported that they did not 
resort to the violent methods of the Turks, but 
especially to starvation as a means of destroying 
the people. This policy w^as said to have been 
carried out deliberately and methodically. Un- 
der the pretense of requisitioning they confis- 
cated without any formalities the entire harvest 
and all the live-stock, and the population of 
course was immediately brought to the verge of 
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starvation. Then in the villages they made 
levies of men and women and even children to 
serve as workers at a distance and they em- 
ployed them in military works without shelter 
or clothes and with a starvation ration. They 
had at the beginning deported into Bulgarian 
territory all men between the ages of 18 and 55. 
Their plan ajipcared to be to introduce a system 
of famine, spoliation, execution, and outrage that 
would make it impossible for the Greeks who 
survived to remain in the country. The policy 
was largely successful and in two years the 
population was nearly annihilated. The figures 
given in the report were as follows: 04 villages 
literjilly destroyed; 32,000 Greeks died on the 
spot of whom 30,000 perished from starvation 
or violence; 42,000 were deported into Bulgaiia, 
and 12,000 were forced by their sufTcrings to 
immigrate there; of these 54,000, 12,000 died in 
Bulgaria. The report further concluded that 
far from being the result of the criminality of 
an uncontrolled soldiery, the atrocities had been 
designed and organized by the government of 
the Bulgarian military staff, and it concluded 
as follows: “Not a single civilized people would 
dare aj)ply to criminals under the common law 
the treatment wliich the people deported from 
Eastern Macedonia suffered. How should a gov- 
ern men t be described which has slunvn so deep 
a spirit of treaeheiy; which so readily breaks 
its word and which disregards the rules of inter- 
national law and the most elementary principles 
of the law of nations; which condemns to punish- 
ment many thousands of inoffensive persons; 
which does not hesitate at any means, however 
barbarous, to satisfy its apfictites, cupidity, and 
ambitions*^ We simply say that it is a danger- 
ous element not only for its immediate neighbors 
but for all civilized human beings.” 

The New Minirtky. The Bulgarian treaty 
was signed at Neuillv in the vicinity of Paris 
on November 27th Toward the end of the year 
a new^ ministry was formed under M. Stambol- 
isky, leader of the Agrarians, who headed 
the Bulgarian delegation to Paris that signed 
the treaty It was composed of members favor- 
able to the Entente and was formed with the 
pro’U’amme of signing the treaty and bringing 
to iiistice the men of Ferdinand's regime \vho 
had led the country to disaster. One of its 
earliest acts was to order the arrest (November 
4th 1 of all ni<mb(*ra of the former ministry and 
of Parliament, and all leaders, officials, and 
iournalists “who by their conduct have given 
Germanophile tendencies to Bulgarian politics 
and have contributed to the catastrophe of the 
eountry which involved Bulgaria in war” The 
arrest of 400 persons w^as ordered and the au- 
thorities began at once to carry it out. The 
Prime Minister on returning from Paris, Decem- 
ber 15ib, declared at a cabinet meeting that the 
ex-Oar wmuld be tried and that the government 
would at once take measures to extradite him. 
While signing the treaty the government took 
steps toward a commercial understanding with 
Greece. A Biilgarian-Grc ek convention w as 
signed at Pans the same day (November 27th). 
It permitted free emi«»-ration for two vears and 
established a mixed Biilearian-Gfeek commission 
to supervise and nromote it Its main object 
was to safeguard the interests of the respective 
racial minorities. The government did not sign 
the treaty of November 27ih with the Entente 
without a protest. It complained of the lohS 


of Thrace, the Dobruja, Vidin, Bossilegrad, 
Strumitza, and Tzaribrod, claiming that a plebis- 
cite would have shown Bulgarian majorities. 

BUBGESS. George Farmer. Former member 
of Congress, died, December 31, at Gonzales, 
Texas. He was born in Wharton County, Texas, 
Sept. 21, 1861; was admitted to the bar in 
1882, and practiced law for many years. He 
was presidential elector in 1892 and a member 
of Congress from 1901 to 1917. In politics he 
was a Democrat. 

BUB.MA. The largest and most easterly 
province of British India. Area 230,839 square 
mile.s; population (1911) 12,115,217. The pop- 
ulation is much diversified in respect to race 
having nine chief racial groups, of which the 
Bnrman is the chief. This main stock with its 
allied branches came from Tibeto-Burmaii 
tribes wffio originated probably in the interior of 
ff'ibet and invaded Burma in the pre-historie 
period. Burma is separated from China by the 
Shan States. The chief languages are Burmese, 
which is spoken by about 8,000,000 and Karen 
spoken by about 1,000,000. The chief in- 
dustry IS agrieulture and rice is grown 
almost everywhere. Its export in 1910-17 
was placed at 2,055,088 tons. Other ex- 
ports included w’heat, cotton, tobacco, sugar- 
cane, onions and a variety of vegetables and 
fruits. Teak-wood abounds in the extensive foi - 
ests Mineral products include petroleum, wolf- 
ram, and gems. The petroleum output in 1917 
was placed at 291,709,083 gallons. Capital of 
Eow’or Burma, Rangoon, with a population of 
293,310; of Upper Burma, ISlandalay, with a 
population of 138,290. The lientonant-govornor 
at the beginning of 1919 was Sir Reginald 
Henry (haddock. 

BURNETT. Joiix Lawrox. Congressman, 
died at Gadsden. Alabama, May 13. He was 
born at Cedar Bluff, Ala., Jan 20. 1854; studied 
Invy at Vanderbilt University and was admitted 
to the bar in 1870, practicing at Gadsden, Ala. 
He wos a member of the Alabama House of 
Representativ os in 1884 and served in Congress 
from 1899 to 1919. He w^as ebairman of the 
eonimiftee on immigration and naturalization 
In politics be wais a Dcmociat. 

BUTTER. See Dairying. 

CABMAN, CfiARLER Wakefield. See Mrsic, 
Gpfra 

CALCANO, Jt L 10 . Venezuelan w'riter. See 
Spanish Litfratfue. 

CATjENBAR. See Astronomy. 

CALIFORNIA. I ’OPFLATTON The popula- 
tion of the State in 1910 was 2,377,549, and on 
July 1, 1919, it was estimated to be 3,209,792, a 
gain during the year of 90.000. 

Agrioultttre. The following table is compiled 
from a report of the Federal Department of 
Agrieulture: 


Crop 

Year 

Acreage 

Prod, Bu. 

Value 

f^orn . 

.1919 

87,000 

2,871,000 

$5,139,000 


191R 

8.5 000 

2,975 000 

5.742,000 

Oats . . . , 

1919 

17.5 000 

5, 250,000 

5,040,000 


1918 

17,5,000 

5 600,000 

5,264,000 

Wheat 

. .1919 

990,000 

16,335,000 

33.323,000 


1918 

506,000 

7,590,000 

16 894,000 

Barley . .. 

.. 1919 

1,000,000 

30,000,000 

42,300,000 


1918 

1,320,000 

34,320 000 

39.468 000 

Hay 

1919 

2,352.000 

a 4,257,000 

73,220,000 

1918 

2,376.000 

a 2,970.000 

lyp 40 n non 

Beana 

. 1919 

^95 000 

4.464,000 

19 418.000 


1918 

592,000 

8,584,000 

46,354,000 

Potatoes . 

. .1919 

88,000 

11.352,000 

19.412,000 


1918 

90,000 

12,870,000 

15.444,000 
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Crop 

Year 

Acreage 

Prod. Bu. 

Value 

Cotton . . 

. . .1919 

167,000 

h 102,000 

21,980,000 


1918 

173,000 

b 67.000 

10,103,000 

Rice .... 

. . .1919 

142,000 

7,881,000 

21,042,000 


1918 

112,000 

7,336.000 

13,938,000 

Hops . . . 

.. .1919 

11,000 e 17,875,000 

18,764,000 


1918 

11,000 c 

12,500,000 

2,500,000 


a Tons, h Bales, c Pounds. 


Thanspoktation. Two railroad companies 
couHtructed in 1919 a total of 69.29 miles of new 
lirst track See Ciiii.u Laboh. 

Legislation of Importance, 1919 Legisla- 
ture: $1,000,000 appropriation for extension 
of State land settlement project, including 
pi efereiitial selection of farms by returned 
service men; $10,000,000 bond issue for the same 
purpose, to be voted on in November, 1920; $40,- 

000. 000 highway bond issue, submitted to vote 
and approved overwhelmingly July 1, 1919; 
coiiipulsory part-time education law; industrial 
farm for the rehabilitation of fallen women; 
vocational reeducation of workmen disabled in 
industry; raising age limit for compulsory school 
attendance from 10 to 16 years and the age limit 
in the child labor law from 15 to 16 years; rati- 
fication of the federal prohibition amendment 
and enactment of State enforcement law; crea- 
tion of a Department of Agriculture by the con- 
solidation of numerous boards and commissions. 
An clloit was made to introduce anti-alien legis- 
lation intended to prohibit leasing of land to 
Jajianese and to make illegal “picture bride” 
marriages among Japanese Secretary of State 
Lansing, who was asked by Senate ofHcials to 
express his opinion as to the wisdom of reviving 
the anti-alien agitation, re(|in8ted that no action 
he taken The Senate, under the constitutional 
lule which jirohibits the introduction of bills in 
the second part of th(‘ legislative session, refused 
to grant pi i mission for the introduction of this 
legislation. A constitutional amendment was 
jiasscd, to be voted on in November, 1920, pro- 
viding for calling a constitutional convention. 
The general, ayipropriation bill amounted to $20,- 
r)9(),;)S8 and sjiecial appropriations totalled 
$9,970,920 02. 

Finance According to the report of the 
State controller, total rcceijits during the fiscal 
year 1918-19 were $50,132,f>00.37 and total dis- 
bursements for the same yieriod were $50,681,- 
433.48. Cash on hand July 1, 1918, was $13,- 
865,546.81; on July 1, 1919, was $14,140,661.17. 
1lie assessed value of taxable property on July 

1, 1919, was $4,023,009,588. The net bonded 
debt on July 1, 1919, was $44,138,500. 

St\te Institutions. The total number of in- 
mates in State institutions on Nov. 30, 1919, 
was 15,1(59, an increase of 193 over 1918. This 
was distriliuted as follows: Industrial Home 
for the Adult Blind, 139; State reform schools, 
734; State hospitals for the insane, 10,124 (85 
imbriates) ; State home for feeble-minded, 1301; 
State prisons, 2871. 

Officers. Covernor, William D. Stephens; 
Lieiitinant-Governor, (k C. Young; Secretary of 
State, Frank C. Jordan ; Controller, John S. 
Chambers; Treasurer, Friend Wm. Richardson; 
Attorney General, U. S. Webb; Surveyor (rcn- 
eral, W. S. Kingsbury; Adjutant General, J. J. 
Borree; Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Will (k Wood; Commissioner of Corporations, E. 
(k Bellows; Librarian, Milton J. Ferguson ; Leg- 
islative Counsel, Arthur P. Will; President 


Railroad Commission, Edwin 0. Edgerton; 
Chairman Industrial Accident C.'ommission, A. J. 
Pillsbury. 

Judiciary. Supreme Court: Chief Justice, 
Frank M. Angellotti; Associate Justices, Liicien 
Shaw, Henry A. Melvin, William P. Lawlor, Cur- 
tis D. Wilbur, Thomas J. Lennon, Warren 01- 
ney, Jr.; Clerk, B. Grant Taylor. See Agricul- 
tural Experiment Stations; Child Labor; 
Cotton; Mineral Production; Workmen’s 
Compensation; Old Age Pensions. 

CALIFORNIA, University of. A co-educu- 
tional State institution, founded in 1860 at 
Berkeley, Cal. The enrollment for the summer 
session of 1919 was 4322. The enrollment for 
the fall term was as follows; College of Agri- 
cultuie, men 547, women 51 ; commerce, men 
591, women 205; mechanics, men 589, women 2 ; 
mining, men 230; civil engineering, men 234; 
chemistry, men 264, women 20; letters and 
sciences, men 2216, women 3646; medicine, men 
177, women 30; dentistry, men 226, women 19; 
pharmacy, men 87, women 20; law, men 48, 
women 4; jurisprudence, men 198, women 31; 
grand totals, men 5276, women 4002. The teach- 
ing staff numbers 696, exclusive of assistants 
not engaged in instruction. The university li 
lirary contains 458.000 bound volumes and 185,- 
000 pam])hlcts. David Prescott Barrows, Ph.D., 
Professor of Political Science at the university, 
wa.s elected late in the year to succeed to the 
office of president, vacated by Dr Benjamin Ide 
Wheeler in the previous June. 

CALL, Edward Fayson. Newspaper pub- 
lisher, died at Larchmont, N. Y., May 19. He 
was born at West Cambridge, Mass., Nov, 2, 
1855. He was on the Philadelphia Press from 
1893 to 1897, and published the New Yoik Eve- 
ning Post, 1897-1902; Afail and Express, 1902- 
04; Commerciat, 1904-07; and was assistant 
business manager of the New York Times, 1900- 
13; and business manager of the donrnal of 
Commerce from 1913 to the time of his death. 

CALTHROP, Sir (tUY. British Coal Con- 
troller, died in London, February 23. He was 
well known as a railway manager before he was 
nupoiiited controller of the coal mines during 
the war He w’as born in 1870, entered the 
service of a railway comyiaiiy in 1886 and had 
lisen in 1902 to the position of general superin- 
tendent of the Caledonian Railway, of which he 
^^as afterAvards general manager. In 1916 the 
"OA’ernment took possession of the South Wales 
coal field and soon afterwards State control 
Avas extended to the coal-mining industry in 
'^’'eneral. This resulted in the creation of a new 
department and Sir Gny ('althrop avrs put in 
charsre of it under the title of Controller of 
Coal ISrines. Tender him a fair system of dis- 
tribution Avas organized and the method of fuel 
rationing, employed to the close of the war, was 
introduced. 

CAKIPODIA. A French protectorate in 
Farther India, a native kingdom forming part of 
French Tndo-China. The territory of C^imhodia 
Avas increased 7000 square miles by treaty of 
Mar 23, 1907, providing for boundary changes. 
The figures for area and population are included 
^-i(h those of other portions of French Indo- 
(Jiina, ( see the article French Tndo-China ) . The 
capital is Pnom Penh, with a population esti- 
mated at over 60,000 The foreign trade is 
mostly routed through SaYgnon in Cochin-China. 
The main products are rice, betel, tobacco, spices, 
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etc. A large portion of the country is wooded; 
there is also some cattle raising. 

OAMBON, Jules. French representative at 
the Paris Peace Conference. He was for many 
years French ambassador in London. His early 
diplomatic experience was gained in South Amer- 
ica and his last diplomatic position was that of 
ambassador in Berlin, where he saw the prep- 
arations for war and kept his government fully 
informed as to conditions in Germany. He was 
called into the Briand war cabinet when it was 
reconstructed, and was then appointed general 
secretary to the foreign office. From that date 
he was entrusted with various important tasks 
and was especially the adviser of the foreign 
office in matters relating to Franco- American 
affairs, and to Alsace-Lorraine. 

CAMEBOON. See Kamerun. 

CAMPANINI, C1.EOFONTE. Italian musical 
conductor, and operatic manager, died in Chi- 
cago, 111., December 19. lie was born at Parma, 
Italy, Sept. 1, 1860, and studied at the Royal 
Conservatory there. In his youth he was as- 
sistant conductor in the first season of Italian 
opera in the Metropolitan Opera House in INew 
York in 1883. He returned to Europe and his 
reputation spread rapidly throughout the world. 
He was the principal conductor of opera at 
the Covent Garden, Txindon, 1897-1906. From 
that time his activities were in the United 
States where he was director of the Manhattan 
Opera Company, New York, 1906-1909, and of 
the Chicago and Philadelphia Opera Companies, 
1910-13. After 1913 he became general mana- 
ger of the Chicago Opera Company. He was 
accounted among the greatest of the world’s con- 
ductors, and the most famous pieces of the 
time were produced under him, including Sa- 
lome, Pelleas and Melisande, Samson and De- 
lilah and Cleopatra. 

CAMPFIBE GIBLS OF AMEBICA. An 

association founded by Dr. and Mrs. Luther H. 
Guliek in 1912 for the general purpose of pro- 
moting good health by outdoor life, encouraging 
economy, and effecting social improvement. It 
is an organized effort to find romance, beauty, 
and adventure in every-day life. It seeks to 
make the homely task contribute to the joy of 
every-dav living. Camping-out is a regular fea- 
ture of the programme each vear. A group, con- 
sisting of from six to 20 girls, with a Guardian, 
is called a Camp Fire. The Guardian must be 
at least 18 Each member pays 50 cents annual 
dues which goes toward the support of the Na- 
tional Headquarters at 31 E. 17th St.. New York 
Citv. Each Camp Fire and each Camp Fire 
Girl has a name and a symbol. Ceremonial 
meetings are held once a month. The Camp 
Fire law is as follows: Seek beautv, give serv- 
ice, pursue knowledge, he trustworthy, hold on 
to health, glorify work, and be happy. Health 
is considered a sacred thing. During the past 
vear more than 40,000 girls carried out this 
point of the law by camping in the open for 
one or ‘more weeks. The second point of the 
law, ‘‘Give Service,” was followed by 70,448 girls 
who maintained gardens, and by 83,356 who eon- 
tributed money and cobperation with the Red 
Cross. ITie following figures exemplify the 
work of the Camp Fire Girls during the war: 
over $1 ,000.000 of Liberty Bonds were sold in 
the Third Liberty Loan: $695,500 Thrift Stamps 
were purehased; $903,000 Thrift Stamps were 
sold ; 55,000 girls helned in the support of 


French and Belgian orphans, or specially cared 
for children in poor families in 1918; 37,000 
cared for little children, thus freeing older 
women for other work, 70,000 helped maintain 
gardens; 68,000 girls earned honors by conser- 
vation of food; and in many other ways the 
Camp Fire Girls aided the government and the 
various relief organizations. 

At a meeting of the Department of Superin- 
tendence of the National Education Association, 
Chicago, 111., Feb 24, 1919, a conference with 
the Camp Fire Girls was held. The Camp Fire 
movement was thoroughly endorsed, several 
speeches being made on the subject by promi- 
nent educators. An effort is being made to 
introduce courses in Camp Fire into various 
colleges and normal schools. The Michigan 
State Normal College at Ypsilanti has conducted 
a course of this kind for several years, and in 
July, 1919, conducted a camping trip to act 
as a sort of laboratory for the work studied. 
The New York University Summer School also 
conducted a thorough course in Camp Fire Train- 
ing in 1919. 

In their Reconstruction Programme, endorsed 
by President Wilson, they pledge themselves to 
conserve health and become sturdy and rugged, 
to create wealth for self and country by sav- 
ing, and to reestablish the old-fashioned woman- 
hood by making the home more beautiful and 
happy. 

Camp Fire membership consists of 7384 camps 
and 100,747 memb(‘rs throughout the world: 
United vStates, Alaska, Philippine Islands, Ha- 
waiian Islands, Canada, Canal Zone, Porto Rico, 
South America, England, Scotland, Africa, 
China, Jayian, Korea, and Australia. The offi- 
cers for 1919 were as follows: Honorary presi- 
dent, Woodrow Wilson; honorary vice-president, 
William Howard Taft; acting president, Robert 
Gairett; treasurer, John A. Potter; secretary, 
Lchtcr F Scott. 

CAMPHOR, Alexander Priestly. Metho- 
dist Episcopal Bishop, died at South Orange, N. 
.1., December 10. From 1897 to 1907 he was 
jiresident of the College of West Africa in Mon- 
rovia, Liberia. He was born in Jefferson Par- 
ish, Louisiana, Aug 9, 1865, studied at the Le- 
land Thiiversitv 1879-80 and New Orleans Uni- 
versity 1880-80; the Gammon Theological Sem- 
inary 1803-95, and other institutions. He was 
professor of inathematics at New Orleans Aug- 
ust, 1889-93, served as pastor in parishes in 
Pennsylvania and New Jersev, and after com- 
pleting his 10 years’ work in Liberia above men- 
tioned was president of the Central Alabama In- 
stitute at Birmingham, 1908-16. From 1916 
to the time of his death he was Methodist Epis- 
copal Bishop for Africa. Tic went to Africa 
on a visit and returned early in 1919 to attend 
the centennial of his church at Columbus, Ohio. 

CANADA, Dominion of. A self-governing 
dependency of Great Britain, lying between the 
United States on the south and the Arctic Ocean 
on the north, and extending from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific. Capital, Ottawa. 

Area and Population. A total area of 3,- 
729,665 square miles is divided into nine prov- 
inces and two territories with a deduction of 
125.755 squares miles of water area, exclusive 
of Hudson Bay and other tidal waters. The 
total population by the last census, June 1, 
1911 was 7,206,643, which has reached, accord- 
ing to the estimate of 1917, 8,361,000, with the 
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inclusion of an Eskimo population of 3300, and 
an Indian, of 106,000. For details by provinces 
and territories see 1917 Year Book, also for dis- 
tribution of the population by race, color, and 
sex, and the number of births, deaths, and mar- 
riages. The number of immigrants in the year 
ending Nov. 30, 1919, was 114,768, of whom 
54,641 were from the British Isles and 52,- 
141 from the United States. An important 
change went into effect in 1919 in respect to 
the rules governing immigration, a law having 
been passed to provide for a more careful se- 
lection of immigrants and bestowing upon the 
authorities enlarged powers for the deportation 
of undesirable immigrants. 

Agricui.ture. In 1917, 42,602,000 acres were 
under field crops ; tlndr total value for the year 
of 1917 was estimated at $1,145,000,000. The 
following are the provisional estimates for 1918, 
accoiding to the Statesman's Yewr Book: 


Wheat Barley 

1918 Acres Bushels Acres Bushels 

Ontario . 714,039 14,066,000 660,404 23,114,000 

Quebec 365,670 6,765,000 189,202 4,635,000 

N. S . . 82,737 778,000 11,571 336,000 

N. B. . . 49,453 1,051,000 6,601 178,000 

Manitoba 2,983,702 55,948,000 1,102,965 31,986,000 

PEI.. 30,352 698,000 6,672 187,000 

B. Col . . 36,200 782,000 7,927 204,000 

Alberta 3,892,489 23,862,000 470,073 8,461,000 

Sask... . 9,249,260 106,366,000 699,296 14,461,000 


Total 

Can. 17,353,902 210,316,000 3,153,711 83,262,000 


Oats Potatoes 

1918 Acres Bushels Acres Bushels 


Ontario . 2,924,468 
uebec 1,932.720 
. S . , 145,036 

N B.. 224,442 

Manitoba 1,714,894 
P. E. I . 169,729 

B Col . 89,000 

Alberta . 2,661,548 
Sask... . 4,988,499 


116.979.000 166,203 

56 732 000 264,871 

6.489.000 51,250 

7.856.000 57,272 

63.451.000 45,000 

7.171.000 31,643 

1.443.000 15,018 

62.974.000 44,247 

134.689.000 59,793 


20.443.000 

38.936.000 

9.943.000 

9.078.000 

8.325.000 

5.362.000 

8.423.000 

3.119.000 

6.951.000 


Total 

Can. 14,790,336 456,734,000 735,192 105,580,000 



Flax 

Hay omd Clover 

1918 

Acres 

Burshels 

Acres 

Tons 

Ontario . . . 

15,925 

187,000 

3,470,036 

4,511,000 

Quebec . ... 

7,357 

77,000 

4,533,266 

6,800.000 

N. S 


605,464 

787,000 

1,111,000 

N. B 



740,637 

Manitoba. . . 

107,961 

1,458,666 

74,000 

74,000 

P. E T 

222,691 

334,000 

Brit Col . . 



1J4.434 

217,000 

Alberta 

95,920 

480, 6o6 

469,000 

399,000 

Saskatch . . . 

840,957 

5,466,000 

315,117 

362,000 

Total 

Oanada.1.068,120 


10,544,625 

14,595,000 


According to a bulletin issued by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics the total yield of wheat 
for Canada in 1918 is returned as 189,075,350 
bushels from 17,353,000 sown acres, an average 
yield })cr acre of 10.8 bushels. In 1917 the cor- 
lesponding figures were 233,742,850 bushels 
from 14,765,850 acres, a yield per acre of 15.7 
bushels. The yield of oats in 1918 was 426,312,- 
500 bushels from 14,790,336 acres, an average 
of 28.8 bushels per acre, as compared with 403,- 
009,800 bushels from 13,313,400 acres in 1917, 
an average of 30.2 bushels per acre. Of the 
remaining grain crops the total yields in 1918, 
with the figures for 1917 in parentheses, were, 
in bushels, as follows: Barley, 77,287,240 (55,- 
057,750); rve, 8,504,400 (3,867,200); peas, 3,- 
099,400 (3,026,340); beans, 3,563,380 (1,274,- 
000); buckwheat, 11,376,600 (7,149,400); flax, 


6,056,200, (5,934,900); mixed grains, 35,662,300 
(16,167,080); corn for husking, 14,214,200 (7,- 
762,700); potatoes, 104,364,200 (79,892,000); 

turnips, etc., 122,699,600 (63,451,000); hay and 
clover, 14,772,300 tons (13,684,700) ; fodder corn, 
4,787,500 tons (2,690,370); sugar beets, 180,000 
tons (117,600) ; alfalfa, 446,400 tons (262,400). 

Ihe average price per bushel of grain crops 
in 1918 according to the findings of the crop 
correspondents of the Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics was: Fall wheat, $2.08 as against the 
same price in 1917; spring wheat $2.02 as 
against $1.93; oats $0.78 as against $0.69; bar- 
ley $1.00 as against $1.08; rye $1.49 as against 
$1.62; peas $2.54 against $3.54; beans $5.41 as 
against $7 45; Inickwheat $1.58 against $1.46; 
mixed grains $1.14 against $1.16; flax $3.13 
against $2.65; corn for husking $1.76 against 
$1.84. The piice for potatoes was $0.98 as com- 
pared with $1 in 1917. Hay and clover have 
the recoid price of $16.25 per ton as compared 
with $10.33 in 1917 For alfalfa the price was 
$17 84, also the highest on record, as against 
$11.59 in 1917. 3’he price of fodder corn was 
$6 15 per ton as against $5.14; and of sugar 
beets $10.25 against $6.75. 

The total farm values for 1918, of all the 
principal field crops were given as follows, the 
coi responding values for 1917 being in paren- 
tbeses: Wheat $381,677,700 ($453,038,600); 

oats $331,357,400 ($277,065,300) ; barley $77,- 
378,670 ($59,654,400); rye $12,728,600 ($6,267,- 
200) ; peas $7,873,100 {$io,724,100) ; beans, $19,- 
283,900 ($9,493,400) ; buckwheat $18,018,100 

($10,443,400) ; mixed grains $40,726,500 ($18,- 
801,750): flax $18,951,000 ($15,737,000); corn 
for husking, $24,902,800 ($14,307,200); pota- 
toes $102,235,300 ($80,808,400) ; turnips, etc., 
$52,252,000 ($29,253,000) ; hay and clover $241,- 
277,300 ($141,376,700); fodder corn $29,439,100 
($13,834,900); sugar beets, $1,845,000 ($793,- 
800); alfalfa $7,963,500 ($3,041,300). 

The total value of the field crops of Canada 
in 1918 was estimated at $1,367,909,970, which 
was the highest on record, and compares with 
$1,144,636,450 in 1917. The total includes grain 
crops, $932,897,770 ($875,532,350); potatoes 

and sugar beets, $104,080,300 ($81,598,200) ; and 
fodder crops, $330,931,900 ($187,505,900). 

In the three Prairie Provinces — Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan, and Alberta — the production of 
wheat in 1918 w^as estimated at 164,436,100 
bushels as compared with 211,953,100 bushels in 
1917; of oats, 222,049,500, as compared with 
254,877,200; of barley, 47,607,400, as compared 
with 40,384,100; of flax, 5,776,000 bushels, as 
compared with 5,835,900 bushels. The esti- 
mated wheat production of Manitoba was 48,- 
191,100 bushels from 2,963,702 acres, in Sas- 
katchewan, 92,493,000 bushels from 9,249,260 
acres, and in Alberta, 23,752,000 bushels from 
3,892,489 acres. See Agriculture. 

Forest Products. The area of land bearing 
timber of commercial value is estimated at 200,- 
000,000 to 300,000,000 acres divided among the 
provinces as follow^s: Quebec, 100,000,000; On- 
tario, 70,000,000; British Columbia, 50,000,000; 
Alberta, Manitoba, and Skskatchewan, 11,000,- 
000; New Brunswick, 9,000,000; and Nova Sco- 
tia, 5,000,000. 

No official statistics of lumbering were avail- 
able for 1918, but from information published 
by the Canada Lumberman it would appear that 
production during 1918 was less than in the 
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previous year. In the Georgian Bay and North- 
ern Ontario districts the production of lumber 
in 1918 shows a decrease of 107,300,202 feet 
board measure as compared with the production 
in 1917. The total cut according to the Canada 
Ijumherman amounted to 514,118,455 feet hoard 
measure, as oompared with 621,418,057 feet 
board measure in 1917. The decrease in the cut 
is attributed chiefly to unsatisfactory labor con- 
ditions. The high cost of production, absence 
of export, and frequent embargoes upon the 
railways were also deterrent factors. A con- 
tributing agency was the sudden break-up of 
winter in 1918, which left in the forests many 
logs which had not been hauled to the banks 
of the streams. Ihe production of laths in the 
district was 109,441,720 pieces, as compared with 
226,283,760 in 1917, a drop of 116,842,040 pieces. 
The shingle production was 11,380,750 pieces as 
compared with 16,240,250 in 1917, a shrinkage of 
4,853,500 pieces. 

Production in the Ottaw^a Valley declined by 

78.352.987 feet as compared with 1917; lath was 
34,172,250 pieces less, and shingles dropped 10,- 

510.000 pieces. The total lunibcr output here in 
1918 was 349,978,000 feet, compared with 420,- 

330.987 in 1917; lath 40,294,000 in 1918, com- 
pared with 74,406,250 pieces in 1917; shingles, 

16.815.000 compared with 33,325,000 pieces in 
1917. 

Minerals. According to a preliminary re- 
port issued by the Department of Mines the 
total value of the metal and mineral produc- 
tion in 1918 W’as $210,204,970. Compared with 
the production of 1917, valued at $189,646,821, 
an increase of $20,558,149, or 10,8 per cent, is 
shown. 

This table indicates the fluctuations in quan- 
tity and value of the principal minerals in 1918 
as compared with 1917: 


greatly increased. More than half the total in- 
erease was due to the higher prices obtained 
for coal, and a considerable proportion of the 
remainder of the increase to higher priees of 
silver, cobalt, and asbestos, though each of these 
products except silver w^as also produet^d in 
greater quantity than* in the previous year. 
The metal output in 1918 was valued at $113,- 
563,111, an increase of $7,107,964, or 6,6 per 
cent over 1917. The total value of the non- 
inetallic production, including clay and quarry 
products, in 1918 was $96,641,859, as compared 
with $83,191,674 in 1917, showing an increase 
of $13,450,185, or 16 per cent. 

Manufactctres, Dining the year the Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics conapletod its een- 
.sus of manufactures for the year 1917 and has 
issued returns that cover 34,380 establishments, 
and show a remarkable development when com- 
pared with the year 1915, as shown by the fol- 
lowing table: 


Items 1917 

Capital invested .. .. $2,772,.')] 7,680 

Employees on salaries . « 73,598 

Salaries paid 93,983,60.5 

Employees on wages, in- 
cluding piece work,. . cr 619,473 

Wages paid 457,245,456 

Cost of materials . . 1,602,820,631 

Value of products. . 3,015,506,869 


Increase 
over 1915 
$778,414,408 
a 20,915 
35,07.5,213 

a 157,273 
227,789.246 
800,086,769 
1,608,369,729 


a Number. 

The gross value of goods manufactured in 
Canada in 1917 amounted to $3,015,506,869 and 
the cost of materials was $1,602,820,631, leaving 
a net value of $1,412,686,238 or $5,549,098 more 
than the gross value of production in 1915. 

The amount invested in leading industries 
W’as: Electric light and power, $356,004,168; 


Principal products 
METALLIC 

Cobalt 

Copper 

Gold 

Pig iron from Canadian ore 

Lioad 

Molybdenite 

Niclcel 

Silver 

Zinc ... 


... . pounds . 

do. . . 

.... ounces. 

. . . . tons. 
. ... pounds 

.. . .do, . 

do. . 

. . .ounces. 
. . . pounds. 


NONMETALLIC 

Asbestos and asbestic 

Coal '• • • 

Graphite 

Gypsum 

Magnesite 

Mica 


.tons . 
. do . . . 
do. . . 
.do . . 
.do . . 


During the three years down to the close of 
1918 greatly enhanced prices of metals and min- 
eral products contributed in large measure to- 
w’ard increasing the total value of the mineral 
production, but out of 45 items included in the 
mineral record, 18 reached their highest pro- 
duction in actual quantity during 1918 or 1917. 
The production of cement, clay products, stone 
quarries, and other materials of construction, 
compared with maximum production before the 
war, was reduced almost one-half because of the 
enforced cessation of building activity, whereas 
the output of metals and of various nonmetals 
and fuels, most of which entered directly or 
indirectly into the requirements of the war was 


Increase ( + ) or 
decreojte ( — ) in 
quantity 

Per cent 

-f 267,972 24.8 

-f- 9,188,497 8 4 

— 28,305 3.8 

-f 1,422 3.1 

+11,269,979 34.6 

+ 89,145 30.8 

+ 9,745,7.54 11.8 

— 988,667 4.2 

+ 3,994,926 13.4 


+ 4,415 2 9 

+ 932,454 6.6 

— 663 17.9 

— 184,045 54.7 

— 18,725 82.2 


Increase ( + ) or 
decrease { — ) in 
value 

Per cent 

+$1,641,545 95 0 

— 524,539 1.8 

— 585,117 3 8 

+ 435,920 56.7 

+ 427,759 11 8 

+ 145,823 50 5 

+ 3,098,302 9 2 

+ 2,505,645 13 8 

+ 105,803 4.0 


+ 1,740,396 24 1 

+12,552,840 29 1 

— 132,838 33 0 

— 58,978 6.7 

+ 288,490 39.6 

— 90,476 25.2 


pulp and paper, $186,787,405; log products, 
$140,266,010; cars and car work, $08,274,585; 
steel furnaces and rolling mills, $01,894,777; 
flour and grist mill products, $72,573,082; agri- 
cultural implements, $70,493,801 ; foundry and 
machine shop products, $60,915,032; car repair 
shops, $68,763,208; slaughtering and meat prod- 
ucts, $68,145,347. Canada has nearly a mo- 
nopoly of the newsprint paper used in the 
United States, supplying over 5.6 per cent used, 
besides supplying her domestic demand entirely. 
After August, 1914, many new industries 
developed in Canada as a result of war con- 
ditions. Among them may be mentioned: Mar- 
garine, candied peel, phonograph records, steel 
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for motor-car frames, galvanized sheets, beet- 
slicer knives, steel barrels, ribbed hosiery, knit- 
ting maehiueiy, equipment for eleetrie furnares, 
seinirotary double-acting pumps, steel })lates, 
gear hoppers, machiin^ tools, alloys, a consider- 
able range of chemical products, machinery of 
various kinds, collapsible baskets, electric hullis, 
semaphore lens<*s, and ruby lantern globes. 

(kiMMERCK. Canada’s foreign trade in 1918 
showed a decrease over that of the previous 
year in imports and exports. Total imports in 
lttl8 were worth $900,954,900 as compared with 
$1,005,071,710 in 1917, a decrease of $98,116,- 
816 or 9.8 per cent. Total exports for 1918 


12 months ending Sept. 30 — 
Imports and exports 1918 1919 

Exports — 

Canadian 1,358,410,580 1,201,801,387 

Foreign 42,761,192 58,511,284 


Total exports, mer- 
chandise $1,401,180,772 $1,260,312,671 


The United States supplied $38,000,000 less of 
Canada’s irnjiorts in the year ended Sept. 30, 
1919, than it did in the preceding 12 months, 
hut took nearly $13,000,000 more of Canada’s 
merchandise exports, as the following table 
shows : 


Gauntries 1913 

United Kingdom $70,598,856 

Australia 2,767,072 

British East Indies 16,775,873 

British Uiiiana .... . . 5,411,468 

British South Africa 996,140 

British West Indies 7,639,737 

Hongkong .... 2,291.770 

Newfoundland . 3,164,166 

New Zealand ..... ... 6,375,862 

Other British Empire . . ... 1,855,559 


Total, British Empire . ... 117,876,503 

United States .... . . . . 730,463,574 

Argentina 1,060,383 

Brazil ... .... . . . 771,574 

China 1,767,702 

Cuba 1,790,601 

Franco 4,112,771 

Italy ... 650,993 

,7apan 13,480,013 

Netherlands 689,912 

Other foreign countries . ... 10,887,858 


Total, foreign countries .... 780,675,381 


Grand total $898,551,884 


Imports from 

Exports to 

1919 

1918 

1910 

$79,023,483 

$712,670,484 

$540,378,091 

4,215,120 

11,844,3 03 

12,510,332 

12.800,713 

2,322,708 

5,443,797 

9,039,973 

2,360.770 

2,630,722 

1,072,898 

8,205,301 

9,918,777 

10,420,957 

8,451,395 

10,358,556 

1,611,703 

820.026 

1,126,718 

2.4 56.324 

11,492,275 

13,160 904 

5,329,798 

4,900,966 

6,448,688 

743,584 

2,109,256 

6,648,428 

125,714,553 

765,177,284 

608,625,013 

701,087,586 

420,865,838 

483,337,935 

1,009,973 

1,973,595 

5,945,084 

1,478,4.52 

3,911,636 

1,871,128 

1,322,132 

3,021.096 

2,565,604 

7,542,830 

4,042,994 

6,045.767 

4,848,857 

131,460,692 

73,688,731 

495, ,302 

6,474,042 

19,664,534 

12,500,342 

8,642,930 

9,542,377 

929,461 

1,644,649 

2,264,927 

28,604,555 

11,204,824 

38,250.287 

760,419,490 

593,242,296 

593,176,374 

$886,134,043 

$1,358,419,580 

$1,201,801,387 


were $1,229,708,244, as compared with $1,547,- 
340,855 the year priwious, a difference of $317,- 
632,61 1 or 20 5 per cent. There was, however, 
a substantial balance of trade in Canada’s favor, 
exports amounting to $322,753,344 over imports, 
or 35 5 jjer cent. 

Th(‘ following statement gives a summary of 
(’anada’s trade for the calendar year 1918 com- 
pared with 1917: 


Items 

1917 

1918 

Imports for Consumption — 


Dutiublci goods 

$557 636,509 

$51 1,125,417 

Free goods 

447,435,207 

395,829,483 

Total imports 

1,005.071,716 

906.954,900 

Duty collected . . . 

167,041,330 

154,849.472 

Exports — 



Mineral products. 

77,389,963 

75,708,425 

Fishery products. 

28,323,877 

33,577,772 

Forest products 

52,280,875 

65,436.204 

Animal produce. 

170,561,884 

176,407,332 

Agricultural prod . , 

531,300,259 

320,524,859 

Manufactures . . 

682,431,692 

552,683.692 

Miscellaneous . . 

5,052,805 

5,369,960 

Total exports . . . 

$1,547,840,855 

$1,229,708,244 


The trade of Canada for the 12 months end- 
ing Sept. 30, 1919, as compared with the cor- 
responding period of 1917-18 is as follows: 


12 months ending Sept. SO — 
Imports and exports 1918 1919 

Imports for Consumption — 

Dutiable goods $514,219,510 $550,516,656 

Free goods 884,332,374 .335,617,887 


Total imports, mer- 


chandise 898,551,684 886,134.048 

Duty collected 154,869,499 168,435,970 


The Canadian Trade Commission, to which was 
transferred by order-in-council all functions, 
powers, and duties formeriy vested in the War 
Trade Hoard, appioved a general license per- 
mitting the importation of all commodities re- 
stricted from importation by the War Trade 
Board during the war, except foodstuffs. The 
trade commission has also a])proved regulations 
by which collectors of customs at ports of exit 
may, by endorsation of the usual shipper’s ex- 
})ort entries, license shipments of all commodities 
except the following. Gold coin, gold bullion, 
fine gold bars, Canadian silver coin, silver bul- 
lion, line silver bars, cinchona bark and prod- 
ucts, (juinino and its compounds, cocaine, ojiium, 
o])ium gum and its products, wheat, wheat flour 
and farina, butter, cheese, sugar, sirup and 
molasses, mill screenings and screenings of grain, 
and canned salmon For the foregoing individ- 
ual licenses are reifuired lo all destinations. 

Raiiavays. In 1919 433.31 miles of new first 
track and 9.15 miles of new second track, or a 
total of 442.46 miles, were completed and put 
in service in the Dominion of Canada. This 
amounts to three times as much as that of 1918 
--135.08 miles of first track and 4.28 miles of 
second track, a total of 139.36 miles — and was 
greater than for any year since 1915, though 
of course not to be compared with 1913 when 
almost 3000 miles was built. The new construc- 
tion in 1919 was by six different companies, the 
Alberta and Great Waterways building in Al- 
berta 8.1 miles of first track; the Canadian Na- 
tional 148.05 miles of first track in Alberta, 
Saskatchewan and Manitoba, and 6.75 miles of 
second track in Alberta; the Kettle Valley 6.75 
miles of first track in British Columbia; the 
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Pacific Great Eastern 113 miles of first track in 
British Columbia, and the St. John and Quebec 
70 miles of first track in New Brunswick, and 
2.40 miles of second track. On the Grand Trunk 
Pacific the diversion project at Firdale, Mani- 
toba, where temporary trestles were being re- 
placed with permanent openings and roadway at 
a cost of $420,000, was 67 per cent complete. At 
Toronto the new terminal station was making 
progress. 

The most important railway event of 1919 
was the taking over of the Grand Trunk by the 
government following the policy of government 
ownership or operation, or as it was termed 
nationalization, which had been developing in 
Canada for some 10 years previously. This step 
was necessary in the government’s plan of rail- 
way nationalization and unification both to bring 
the province of Ontario into communication with 
the Grand Trunk Pacific, whose operation had 
been unproductive, and which with the Grand 
Trunk Pacific Branch Lines had passed into the 
hands of a receiver, and to relieve the Grand 
Trunk which with the government was a guar- 
antor of the Grand Trunk Pacific. 

The taking over of the Grand Trunk in No- 
vember, 1919, thus brought into the hands of 
the Canadian government what was consolidated 
into the largest railway system on the American 
continent, and a government operated mileage 
comparable with, though less in extent, those 
of Germany, India and Austria-Hungary. These 
lines were under the control of the Canadian 
National Railways Company, a government cor- 
poration, which was in the unique position of 
controlling some 1900 miles of line within the 
territorial limits of the United States. The 
mileage in 1919 of the various lines which were 
to be operated as a single system was as fol- 
lows: 


Intercolonial 1,592.35 

Prince Edward Island 278,81 

Transcontinental . 2,002 92 

Canadian Northern 9,479.17 

Grand Trunk Pacific 1,794.07 

G. T. P. branch lines 1,036.79 

Grand Trunk in Canada 3,578 80 

Grand IVunk in United States 1,665.00 

Lines in marituno provinces 485 00 


Total 21,912 91 


The problems of this vast combination were 
considered not only interesting but severe. In 
1918 every one of these roads had a deficit 
which in the aggregate was said to amount to 
over $26,000,000, considering merely income and 
expense. Furthermore the new government sys- 
tem inevitably must compete with the Canadian 
Pacific, which with a mileage of approximately 
13,000 at the end of 1919 was the only remaining 
privately owned line in Canada. This road had 
a very small funded debt and the government 
had no direct financial interest in it. In addi- 
tion it was in excellent physical condition. 
There was considerable difference of opinion as 
to the advantage or effects of such competition, 
but it was thought that a practical comparison 
between two large trans continental systems, one 
under private and the other under government 
operation would go a long way towards settling 
the merits of the two methods. See Canai.s. 

Troop Movements on Canadian Lines. Dur- 
ing the year, Maj.-Gen. J. Lyons Biggar, quar- 
termaster general of the Canadian army, pre- 


sented statistics regarding “the admirable serv- 
ices” of the railway and steamship companies in 
the movement of troops during the war. The 
following is the number of troops which were 
carried by the various railways: 


CANADIAN PACiriC 


MohUi- DemobUi- 
zaiion zation 

Canadian troops 158,826 175,567 

United States troops 54,810 

Chinese coolies for overseas 81,580 

French battalion, Serbian, Monte- 
negrin and Polish reservists.... 16,108 

Imperial troops 9,032 


Total 806,269 184,599 

GRAND TRUNK 

Canadian troops 200,278 105,259 

United States troops 118,180 


Total 318,468 105,259 

CANADIAN NATIONAL 

Canadian troops 339,172 267,436 

United States troops 5,843 


Total 346,015 267,436 


The number carried by the Canadian Pacific 
steamships was as follows: 


CANADIAN PACIFIC 

Eastbound Westbound 


Canadian troops 

. 121,097 

80,811 

United States troops 


18.407 

2,120 

Chinese coolies 


37,034 

8,120 



1 424 


Total 

177,962 

86,061 

The following oflTicial 

figures 

were published, 

December 3d, showing 

casualties and 

numbers 

engaged in the war: 






Other 



Officers 

ranks 

Total 

Killed m action and died of 



wounds 

2,559 

48,557 

51,116 

Accidentally killed 

5 

8 

13 

Died of disease 

292 

4,613 

4.905 

Wounded 

5.349 

143,510 

148,859 

Presumed dead 

187 

4,915 

5,102 

Missing . . . . . 


57 

57 

Deaths in Canada 


2,633 

2,633 


8,. 392 

204,293 

*212.685 

Total prisoners of war . . . 

236 

3,493 

3,729 

Repatriated 

204 

3,086 

3,290 

C E F., Siberia Forces 

: 4 accidentally 

killed, 13 

died of disease, 1 wounded 




Enlistments up to Nov. 15, 

1918 .. 


. t59.5,44l 

Sailings for England 



. 418.052 

Sailings to Siberia .... 



4,214 

Total that went overseas 



.$422,266 


* Represents nearly 3 per cent of Canada’s total 
population of 8.000,000, T Over 7 per cent of popula- 
tion. t Five per cent of population. 


Finance. Gold is the standard of value with 
a monetary unit of the dollar similar to the 
United States, Revenues supply a consolidated 
fund from which are paid the expenditures inci- 
dent to the fiscal year which ends March 31. 
A second fund, the miscellaneous accounts, pro- 
vides for loans, redemption of debt, railway ad- 
ministration, expenditures on capital account 
for public works, etc. 

Detailed estimates for the year ending Mar, 
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31, 1919, according to the Statesman^ a Year 
Book were: 


Services Dollars 

Public debt (including sinking funds) . . . 78,119,502 

(Charges of management 518,850 

Civil government 8,143,633 

Administration of justice 1,552,883 

Police, Dominion 146,766 

Penitentiaries 991,600 

Legislation 1,860,154 

Arts, agriculture, and statistics 4,260,152 

Quarantine 241,000 

Immigration 1,135,000 

Pensions 16,146,575 

Superannuation 400,000 

Militia and defense 4,212,600 

Railways and canals (chargeable to in- 
come) 33,071,387 

Mail subsidies and steamship subventions. . 1,906,901 

Ocean and river service 1,947,800 

Jjighthouse and coast service 1,939,500 

Scientific institutions 405,000 

Marine haspitals 78,000 

Steamboat inspection 79,221 

Fisheries 1,035,000 

Subsidies to provinces 11,369,148 

Department of Mines 427,900 

Indians 1,879,188 

Mounted police 1,127,778 

(lovornrnent of Northwest Territories . . . 8,000 

Government of Yukon Territory 185,000 

Dominion lands (chargeable to income) 2,531,645 

Miscellaneous 6,565,531 

Customs 4,565,000 

Excise 1,523,768 

Weights and raeiusures, gas and electric 

light inspection 394,510 

Adulteration of food, etc 53,500 

Railways and canals (cbargeable to collec- 
tion of revenue) 1,648,500 

Public works (chargeable to collection of 

revenue) 935,900 

Public works (chargeable to income) 7,595,363 

Post Office 19,116,261 

IVade and commerce 1,712,695 

Naval service 1,580,000 

Labor 75,000 


Total consolidated funds 224,332,110 

Railways and Canals (capital) 23,313,000 

Public Works (capital) 4,456,000 

Public Works, Marine Dept, (capital) . 691,900 


Total capital 28,460,900 


Grand total 252,793,010 


In the spring there was some criticism of the 
government's financial policy during the war as 
leading to an unnecessary increase in the body 
of the currency. Before the war the Dominion 
notes outstanding June 30, 1914, amounted to 
$114,182,100 of which $94,664,482 were owned by 
banks, and the rest were in public securities. 
Against this the Canadian treasury held at the 
same date $92,663,575 in gold. On Feb. 28, 1919, 
the Dominion outstanding notes amounted to 
$306,405,599 of which Canadian chartered banks 
held $185,932,418, which therefore had increased 
about threefold their holdings since June, 1914. 
On $104,000,000 of their resources the banks 
were now receiving no interest. The critics 
maintained that as the result of the situation 
the currency had been diluted since June, 1914, 
by the addition of $98,000,000 of irredeemable 
currency. Various remedial measures were un- 
der discussion during the year. 

According to a statement issued by the Finance 
Department, the net debt of the Dominion at 
the end of December, 1918, was $1,330,228,898, 
compared with $976,428,604 at the end of 1917, 
an increase of $353,800,394, or slightly over 36 
per cent. Ihe statement given below shows the 
details of revenue and expenditure for the nine 
months of the fiscal year (April 1 to Dec. 31» 
1918) : 

y-B— 19— 5 


Kevemte and expenditure on account of 
consolidated fund 

Revenue : 

Customs 

Excise 

Post office 

Public works (inelucling railways and 

canals) ... * , . 

Miscellaneous 


April 1—Dee. 
81, 1918 

$113,284,019 

22,889,887 

14,900,000 

81.0H9.476 

40,372,170 


Total 


$222,485,552 


Expenditure $124,539,099 


Eimenditure on capital account: 

war 224.408.107 

Public works (including railways and 
canals) 11,830,420 


Total $236,238,527 


The following table shows the value of bond 
sales in 1918 compared with the figures for 
1917: 


Bonds 1917 

Government bonds $694,182,500 

Municipal 26,104,067 

Railways 22,566,666 

Public service (including 
Canadian companies op- 
erating in other coun- 
tries) 15,425,000 

All other 17,067,800 


1918 

$733,648,729 

45,805,720 

5,000,000 


2.375.000 

5.155.000 


Tolal 


$775,346,033 $791,984,449 


A recent table of subscriptions to the Victory 
Loan shows a total of $695,389,227. Taking the 
Dominion as a whole, one person in every 7.08 
subscribed, as compared with one in every 9 02 
in 1917. The Dominion averaged $88.91 per 
capita compared with $53.37 the previous year. 
H has been announced that of the total subscribed 
the Dominion government has accepted $660,.- 
000,000, the balance to be turned back to some 
of the largest subscribers. 

General progress in all branches of the bank- 
ing business is recorded by the figures given in 
the Canadian bank statement issued by the Fi- 
nance Department to the end of December, 1918. 
The following is a summary: 


Items 


1917 1918 


Deposits on demand. . . . $569,441,871 

Deposits after notice.,.. 995,978,013 

Current loans in Canada 858,533,298 

Current loans elsewhere. 111,681,098 

Loans to municipalities.. 36,353,039 

Call loans in Canada... 71,779,020 

Call loans elsewhere. . . . 134,483,482 

Circulation 208,753,337 


$711,034,060 

958,478,557 

1,075,640,008 

119,153,924 

30,684,052 

89,120.428 

150,248,822 

240,705,540 


Total assets $2,328,163,783 $2,689,835,181 


Dei'ense. Under the Military Act of 1914, the 
Governor General exercises the power as com- 
mander-in-chief of the militia, as representative 
of the King. There is a Minister of Militia and 
Defense and a Council of Militia and Defense, 
which includes besides the Minister, four mili- 
tary members and one finance member. The 
division of forces in 1919 is: a fighting echelon 
in France of 150,000; a training echelon in 
England who are employed on Forestry and Hall- 
ways; a recruiting and preliminary training 
unit in Canada. In December, 1918, demobiliza- 
tion commenced, with the retairiment of 100,- 
000 men in France provided for. Up to Octo- 
ber, 1918, there had been sent overseas for ac- 
tive service with the Canadian Expeditionary 
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Force, 418,602 officers and men, and at the same 
time 35,013 men of all ranks were training in 
Canada. The plans for a Canadian navy have 
been in abeyance for some time; at present there 
are only a few fighting craft for the protection 
of commerce. 

Government. The legislative power is vested 
in a Parliament of two Chambers, the Senate, 
and the House of Commons, with a term of five 
years. At the beginning of 1918 there were 96 
Senators; these are nominated by the governor- 
general for life terms. The members of the 
House of Commons are elected by direct suf- 
frage and numbered 236 in 1918. 

The ultimate executive authority is vested 
in the king, exereist*d in his name by the gover- 
nor-general and the ministry, who, in turn are 
resppnsible to the House of Commons. 

The numerical representation by provinces in 
the Senate was: Prince Edward Island, 4; Nova 
Scotia, 10; Now Brunswick, 10; Quebec, 24; On- 
tario, 24; Manitoba, 4; Saskatchewan, 4; Al- 
berta, 4; British Columbia, 3, This was in- 
ci eased in 1917 to six from Prince Edward 
Island, Alberta, Saskatchewan, Manitoba, and 
British Columbia ; the other provinces remaining 
the same. The House of Commons has a rep- 
resentation as follow’s: 82 from Ontario, 65 
for Quebec, 16 from Nova Scotia, 11 for New 
Brunswick, 16 for Manitoba, 13 for British 
Columbia, 4 for Prince Edward Island, 16 for 
Saskatchewan, 12 for Alberta, and 1 for Yukon 
Territory. 

In the last election, December, 1917, the con- 
stituencies were divided in the following party 
alignments: Unionist 151, and Opposition 81. 
The Ministry at the close of the year was as 
follows: Governor-General, the Duke of De- 
vonshire, appointed Aug. 19, 1916; the main 
heads of the king’s privy council: Premier Sir 
Robert I^ird Borden; President of the Privy 
Council, and Minister of Health, Newton W. 
Rowell; Secretary of State and Minister of 
Mines, Martin Burrell; Minister of Trade and 
Commerce, vSir George E. Foster; Minister of 
Justice, Charles J. Doherty; Minister of Ma- 
rine, Fishciies, and Naval Service, Sir Charles 
C. Ballantyne; Minister of Militia and Defense, 
Maj.-Gen. Hon. Sydney C. Mewburn; Minister 
of Overseas Forces, Sir Edward Kemp ; Post- 
master General, Pierre E. Blondin; Minister of 
Agidculture, Simon F. Tolmie; Minister of Pub- 
lic Works, Arthur L. Sifton (H. K. MapLean 
without portfolio) ; Minister of Finance, Sir 
Henry L. Drayton; Minister of Railways and 
Canals, John D. Reid, Minister of the Interior, 
Arthur Meighen; Minister of Immigration and 
Colonization, James A. C'alder; Minister of La- 
bor, Gideon Robertson; Minister of Customs and 
Internal Revenue, vacant; Minister of Soldiers’ 
Civil Reestablishment, Sir James Lougheed. 

Leadership of the Liberals. After the death 
of Sir Wilfrid Laurier (q.v.), it was announced 
on February 24th, that his temporary successor 
as leader of the opposition in the House was Mr, 
Daniel D. Mackenzie, member for Cape Breton 
since 1901 ; and while it seemed not unlikely that 
he would remain the permanent leader, there was 
much speculation as to the permanent choice. 
Among others mentioned were Messrs. W. S. 
Fielding, W. L. Mackenzie King, George P. 
Graham, W. M. Martin, and A. B. Hudson, and 
Sir Lomer Gouin. The last-named who was 
premier of Quebec and had shown much tact in 


dealing with the race difficulties during the war 
was especially favored in certain quarters, but 
by many it was believ^ed that Laurier’s successor 
should be an English-speaking Protestant in 
recognition of that numerous element in the 
Liberal party which had been loyal for over 30 
years. In the summer, opinion seemed to in- 
cline toward Mr. Mackenzie King, Minister of 
Labor, who had enjoyed in exceptional degree 
the confidence of the late leader. 

Army Riot. The report of a riot in the Ca- 
nadian camp at Kinmel Park was published on 
March 7th. It was said to have arisen chiefly 
from the discontent of the men at the delay in 
getting home, which was aggravated by the fact 
that the sailing of several boats had recently 
been cancelled. Some of the rioters raised the 
red flag, but the Bolshevi.st element was de- 
scribed as unimportant, the Reds being of for- 
eign birth. Five of the men were killed and 
23 injured. 

The Situation in Quebec. The animosities 
of war time ( see preceding Year Book ) con- 
tinued to some degree and conditions during 
the first part of the year were reported as 
unsatisfactory. An organ of the Nationalists 
declared tliat it would not regret to sec Que- 
bec refuse all advances and maintain for some 
time to come her full independence and liberty 
Attacks upon the Union Government were fre- 
quent, despite the conciliatory attitude of some 
of the latter’s spokesmen and their plea for gen- 
erous treatment of Quebec 

Transition to a Peace Footing. Labor 
troubles were incidental to the passage from 
peace to war in Canada as elsewhere. Early in 
the year the government appointed a commis- 
sion representing employers and labor leaders 
to consider how far labor might be repre.sented 
in industry. Its programme was given out as 
follows: First, to consider and make sugges- 
tions for securing a permanent irnpiovemeiit in 
the relations between employers and employees 
Second, to recommend means for insuring tliat 
industrial conditions aff'eeting relations between 
employers and employees shall he reviewed fiom 
time to time by those concerned with a view to 
improving conditions in the future. Third, to 
make a survey and classification of existing 
Canadian industries. Fourth, to obtain infor- 
mation as to the character and extent of or- 
ganization already existing among employers and 
employees respectively. Fifth, to investigate 
available data as to the progress made by es- 
tablished joint industrial councils in Canada, 
Great Britain, and the United States. 

in, regard to the labor situation, see below. 
As to the restoration of trade, the government 
took the important measure of providing over 
$100,000,000 as credits for exports to Great Brit- 
ain, Greece, Rumania, and Belgium. 

Labor Conditions. On April 9th a Royal 
Commission of seven members representing labor 
and capital was appointed on account of condi- 
tions arising fropi the high cost of living, to 
investigate industrial affairs and suggest means 
of improving the relations between the employer 
and the employee. The majority report was 
more sympathetic with the demand of labor than 
the report of the minority. Meanwhile a Cost 
of Living Commission had been appointed and 
had reported in favor of abolition of combina- 
tions and a more careful regulation of business 
by means of a national board of commerce; but 
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Parliament took no action on the matter. Gen- 
eral strikes were in progress during the ses- 
nioiis of these commissions and in spite of the 
government’s efforts the great strike of Winni- 
peg was effected. There was a considerable 
Bolshevist element in the working class, and 
there was early in the year a “One Big Union** 
movement in the West, like that in Australia 
( q.v. ) , but it was opposed by the officers of 
the Trades and Labor Congress and by the con- 
servative unionists as a whole. It was strong, 
however, in parts of the Far West and had a 
good many adherents in Toronto. 

The Strike in Winnipeg. At the beginning 
of June industrial conditions were threatened 
by one of the most serious strikes of recent 
years. It occurred in Winnipeg, the metropolis 
of western Canada, and originated in a dispute 
between the union of metal works and the local 
iron foundries. The majority of the latter were 
uncompromising opponents of unionism, and re- 
fused to deal with any representative of the 
metal workers’ union or to recognize the prin- 
ciple of collective bargaining, though they were 
ready to meet and negotiate with their indi- 
vidual workmen. Attempts at arbitration failed 
and upon the declaration of the strike the whole 
working class (95 unions in all) went on strike 
sympathetically. Fiiemen, police, postal em- 
ployees, telegraph and telephone opeiators, etc., 
joined in the revolt. As a result the city was 
practically cut off from the rest of the world, 
and as it was a commercial centre for all of 
W(*stern Canada, the consequences were serious. 
The war veterans’ association in Winnipeg 
openly expressed sympathy with the strikers 
and when a demand was made upon the returned 
soldiers to join the militia, there was practically 
no response. The proposal to declare martial 
law was rejected as certain to make matters 
worse and perhaps to result in a strike through- 
out the entire country. The labor element in 
Canada, though conservative before the war, had 
lapidly developed radical tendencies, and com- 
prised an increasing element that favored di- 
rect action. The control of Winnipeg passed 
completely into the hands of the strikers, and 
the government was under the direction of a 
workmen’s Soviet. Alarm among all business 
classes in Canada and elsewhere was expressed 
over what was declared to be a manifestation 
of Bolshevism. 8ce Aiuutration and Concilia- 
tion, Financial Review, Inuustbial Workers 
OF the World, Labor Legislation, Minimum 
Wage, Strikes and Ijockouts, Taxation, Trade 
Unions, Unemployment, War Finance. 

CANALS. Discussion rather than construc- 
tion characterized the inland waterway situa- 
tion the world over. It was realized that rail 
transjiortation in many countries required at 
least to be supplemented, while mounting cost 
seemed to suggest that water borne traffic would 
be more economical in many localities. Par- 
ticularly where terminals immediately accessible 
were available the idea of water transportation 
w^as beginning to appeal with more force, and 
it was further realized that the canalization of 
a number of rivers could be undertaken with 
profit. 

Ilihnois Deep Waterway Bill. During the 
year the Governor of Illinois signed a bill for a 
deep waterway connecting the Chicago Drain- 
age Canal with the Illinois River, thus linking 
the Great Lakes and the Mississippi, together 


with a bill authorizing an issue of bonds to the 
amount of $20,000,000, which had already been 
approved by public vote. The project must be 
submitted to the U. S, War Department for 
its approval, but the construction, maintenance 
and operation of the proposed waterway and 
its various appurtenances were placed in the 
hands of the Illinois State Department of Pub- 
lic Works and Buildings, which is empowered 
either to let contracts or to perform the work 
with its own fprees. The general route of the 
canal is from the water-power plant of the Sani- 
tary District of Chicago at Lockport, which is 
the end of the Drainage Canal, following its 
tailrace, the Des Plaines River and the Illinois 
and Michigan Canal through Joliet, and then 
the Des Plaines River and Illinois River to a 
point on the latter near Utica. If the two rivers 
cannot be utilized, the route may be changed 
to the Illinois and Michigan Canal or to new 
channels outside the rivers. The project calls 
for a bottom width of not less than 150 feet, 
with a depth of not less than 8 feet in earth 
and 10 feet in rock. For the locks, minimum 
dimensions of 110x600 feet were specified, with 
14 feet of water on the mitre sills. Through 
Joliet it is proposed that the water level should 
not be higher than 40.5 below Chicago datum, 
or 41 feet, if certain shoals are deepened, and 
the width must not be less than 270 feet. 
Through Ottawa the level must not be higher 
than 120.5 below the Chicago datum. 

The Chicago Drainage Canal. An interest- 
ing development in connection with canal con- 
struction in the United States was the decision 
to prepare plans for a trunk highway about 60 
miles long from Chicago to Waukegan and 
Joliet, 111., along the right of way of the ex- 
isting canals. This plan was to utilize large 
quantities of rock from the old spoil banks and 
contemplated the construction of fin 18-foot road 
from Chicago to Waukegan and a 30-foot road 
from Chicago to Joliet, with due regard to the 
possibilities of motor truck traffic. 

Ati.antic to Gulf Canals. During the year 
there were introduced into the House of Repre- 
sentatives two bills providing for canal con- 
struction between the Atlantic Ocean and the 
Gulf of Mexico. Bill H-R 6560 provided for a 
survey and estimate of cost of a sea level or 
lock ship canal from the mouth of the Alta- 
maha River in Georgia through a series of 
rivers in Georgia to the Apalachicola River in 
Florida, thence down that river to its mouth in 
the Gulf of Mexico. A survey for a similar 
canal from Cumberland Sound on the Atlantic 
Ocean up the St. Mary*8 River across the States 
of Georgia and Florida to the Gulf of Mexico 
at or near St. George*8 Sound was the subject 
of Bill H-R 6568. 

Chesapeake and Dfxaware Canal. The 
Chesapeake and Delaware Canal, about 15 miles 
in length, from Delaware City on the Delaware 
River to Chesapeake City, Maryland, on a stream 
flowing into Chesapeake Bay, was formally taken 
over by the United States government, and the 
event celebrated at Delaware City on October 
11th. This canal was chartered in 1799, but 
was acquired by the national government und^r 
an appropriation of $2,614,290 by Congress and 
about $500,000 additional for deepening and 
widening. It was proposed to make this a sea 
level canal, which would require an increased ex^ 
cavation of 10 feet for a considerable distance at 
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the summit. When enlarged, this canal will com- 
plete an inland waterway from Philadelphia to 
Norfolk, The improvement of this canal was 
investigated during the year by the Engineer 
Department of the U. S. army, and the sum of 
$2,000,000 was asked for for dredging, purchase 
of land for right of way and for contract work 
on high land elevation. 

Canals at Sault Ste. Mabie. The fourth 
lock at the American Canal at Sault Ste. Marie, 
Michigan, was thrown open to traffic on Sept. 
18, 1919. This lock, the construction of which 
has been discussed in previous issues of the Yeab 
Book (See Inteenational Year Book for 1914 
and 1915), is a companion lock to the so-called 
Davis or third lock, each being 1350 by 80 feet 
in plan, with a depth of 24.5 over the mitre sills. 
The construction of the fourth lock was carried 
on throughout the war, though this work had to 
be done by force account. 3 he lock was named 
the Sabin Lock, in honor of L. C. Sabin, the gen- 
eral manager of the canal, an engineer who has 
been connected with thfs work for many years. 
It is operated by electricity. The opening of the 
lock was not attended by special ceremonies, the 
various government craft in the neighborhood 
and a large freighter being successfully locked 
through. Eight minutes is the time reijuired to 
raise or lower the craft in the lock a distance of 
20 feet and two of the largest lake freighters can 
be accommodated tandcun. The cost of the new 
lock was in excess of $2,500,000. 

Traffic in both United States and Canadian 
canals was considerably less in 1919 than in the 
previous year. The registered tonnage passing 
through the U. S. Canal, represented by 13,517 
vessel passages was 43,803,991 tons net and 
through the Canadian Canal 4070 vessel passages 
and 6,485,099 registered tonnage net, or a total 
of 17,587 vessel passages and a registered ton- 
nage of 50,089,090 in 1919, as compared with 20,- 
610 vessel passages and a registered tonnage of 
61,100,244 in 1918. The total freight paasing 
through the canals in 1919 was 68,235,542 short 
tons of which 04,097,583 passed through the 
U. S. Canal and 4,137,959 through the Canadian 
Canal, Of the total freight going through the 
canals 52,831,205 short tons were east bound 
and 15,404,387 short tons were west bound. The 
total freight represented a decrease of 17,444,785 
short tons or 20 per cent over 1918. The number 
of passengers, 56,992, passing through the canals 
represented an increase of 63 per cent over the 
number in 1918, 34,990, the greater number of 
passengers in 1919 using the Canadian Canal. 
There was also an increase in the amount of 
grain carried, 52,734,355 bushels in 1919 as com- 
pared with 30,800,621 bushels in 1918. In wheat 
there was a shrinkage of 7 per cent or from 122,- 
718,146 bushels to 113,734,848 bushels and in iron 
ore of 23 per cent or from 60,551,296 short tons 
to 46,922,792 short tons. Soft coal showed a 
decline from 15,770,560 to 11,481,962 short tons. 

The United States canal was in operation from 
April 10 to Dec. 15, 1919, or 250 days, while the 
Canadian Canal was opened ’April 12 and closed 
Dec. 15, 1919, or a season of 248 days. 

Canadian Canals. The construction of the 
Welland Canal, which had been resumed after 
the war, was shut down in. the summer of 1919 
by order of the Department of Railways in 
Ottawa, because of labor difficulties. The work 
had been interrupted during the latter part of 
the war, and was resumed in large measure as a 


means of social relief. Demands for higher 
wages' and labor unrest were responsible for the 
closing down of work. The construction of the 
new Welland Ship Canal was thought to present 
many possibilities for the Canadian inland water- 
ways. During the year preliminary surveys were 
in progress by the Canadian Government, look- 
ing towards the construction of a St. Lawrence 
canal system capable of taking such ships as 
could be accommodated by the Welland Canal 
when completed This water way has a mitre 
sill depth of 25 feet, which is greater than the 
depth of tlio St. Lawrence marginal canal. 
The new project was to include a new canal ex- 
tending from Cardinal to Cornwall, doing away 
with the locks at Cardinal, Morrisburg, Fabian’s 
Point, and Cornwall, and would involve the con- 
struction of a new canal located farther back 
from the river than the existing one. 

European Canals. In September, 1919, a 
Congress on Internal Waterways was held at 
Strassburg at which the traffic results of the 
Rhine navigation and improvement were con- 
sidered and some remarkable figures were sub- 
mitted. The proposed canal between the Rhine 
and the Marne was also discussed and the gen- 
eral policy of developing waterborne traffic which 
was a great urgency with the deficiencies of 
transportation in western Europe. The five 
}ears of war had shown the value of its inland 
waterways to France and their increased use 
did not present any striking obstacles. 

As a result of such policy it was announced 
toward the end of 1919 that a new section of 
canal would be constructed to permit 300 ton 
ships to navigate along the entire lengths of the 
Rhone and the Rhine. Furthermore the canal 
connecting the Marne with the Rhine and the 
Sarre basin would be electrified throughout so as 
to substitute electric towage for horse towage 
Another important development was the con- 
struction of three canals in the valleys of the 
Moselle and the Fruchtz to complete the water 
connection of Metz and Tbionville. 

Another French i)roject advanced during 1919 
aimed to put Dieppe into direct waterway com- 
munication with Paris by constructing a canal 
from Dieppe to Rouen. It was announced that 
the scheme had progressed to a stage where 
parliamentary powers would be applied for to 
carry out the undertaking. The necessary capi- 
tal was guaranteed for the work, which would 
require about five years. 

CANABY ISLANDS. A group of islands 
off the northwest coast of Africa, province of 
Spain. Area, 2808 square miles. The census of 
Dec. 31, 1910, gave the population as 444,016 ; 
while the estimate of Dec. 31, 1916, places it at 
497,995. The capital, Santa Cruz de Teneriffe, 
had a population of 63,004 in 1910, which was 
estimated at 79,889. Next in size to the capital 
is Las Palmas with an estimated population in 
1917 of 69,758. The leading exports are toma- 
toes, bananas, potatoes, and wffieat. 

CANCBB. As time progresses certain facts 
about cancer stand out in an increasingly bold 
relief, some of which run counter to popular and 
even professional beliefs. It is clearly increas- 
ing in incidence and at present is claiming 80,- 
000 annual victims in the United States alone. 
There is a certain racial immunity, as shown 
for example in the low incidence of cancer among 
the reservation Indians. The part played by 
prosperity and high civilization in the cause of 
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the disease, which appears to be a notable one, 
will be better understood when the figures of 
cancer incidence during the years of the great 
war have been published ; for millions of people 
were and still are living on a very low ration 
and often under primitive conditions which ap- 
proximate those of semicivilized races. Cancer 
is not properly a disease of old age, but of upper 
middle age and appears to occur with increasing 
frequency in young subjects; so that the surgeon 
no longer thinks it unique if he encounters the 
disease in the early twenties. Inheritance of 
the cancer tendency is vague, but ^'cancer fam- 
ilies’^ are known in which the disease appears 
at a relatively early period and attacks unac- 
customed localities. Cancer is one of the few 
“diseases of the robust,” and the exuberant health 
and vigor of many of these subjects almost sug- 
gest the presence of some unhealthy vital stimu- 
lus such as is seen in the redundant health of 
the Tyrolese arsenic eaters. It is now only too 
evident that surgery cannot be depended on to 
cope with the disease as a racial evil, although 
it may hold out hope to the individual. The use 
of x-rays and radium will doubtless secure more 
and more relief in the future because it appeals 
inoie to the public, who seem unwilling to co- 
opoiate with the profession in a surgical crusade. 
Many sound thinkers are still hopeful of future 
benefits from dietetic and other medical pro- 
cedures, especially in the direction of prevention. 
The parasitic theory, once quiescent, has now an 
increasing following. 

CANDIA. See Ckete. 

CA.PE COLONY. See Cape of Good Hope 
Province 

CAPE OF GOOD HOPE PROVINCE. One 

of the four original provinces formerly known 
as (^ape (Vdoiiy, the southernmost province of 
the Union of South Africa. Area, 270,966 square 
miles, with total population of 2,564,965; 
Kuiopean or white, 582,377; colored, 1,982,588 
(all these, census of 1911). fn 1918 the Kuro- 
])eaii population was 619,319. There are the 
following divisions of the province: Bechuana- 
laiid, Kast Griqualand, Tcmbnlnnd, Pondoland, 
Transk^^i, and Walfish Bay. 'J’he capital is 
(hipetown, with a population in 1917 of 67,159, 
including the suburbs, 161,579. Other towns 
with their poj>iilation in 1911 are: Kimberly, 29,- 
525, Beaconsfield, 14,204; Port Elizabeth, 30,- 
(>HH; London, 20,867; Graham’s Town, 1,3,830; 
Paarl. 11,018; Simonstown, 4751 ; Vrvburg, 2461; 
Maf eking, 2296. The races are mainly TTotten- 
tots, Malays, Kaffirs, Fingoes, and Bechuanas. 
Malays numbered 19,763 and of the colored 
])opuiation 415,282 were of mixed races. Among 
the colored population the females outnumbered 
the males, but among the whites the reverse was 
true. The number of Christians was 1,437,688 
according to the 1911 census. The churches were 
at that time, in the order of their numerical irn- 
portance: Dutch, Congregational, and Angli- 
can. ’Phe census also showed that 1,735,491 
could neither read nor write. European chil- 
dren are required to attend school and the state 
hns established (1918) 4888 state aided schools. 
The estimate of. Provincial Expenditures for 
1917-18 was £1,789,795, and the estimated 
revenue was £1,367,210. In 1918 (by provi- 
sional figures) fhe trade between the Cape of 
Good Hope Province and the United Kingdom 
was: Imports from Cape, £8,065,208; exports 
from U. K. to Cape — British produce and manu- 


factures £10,251,287 — foreign and colonial mer- 
chandise £310,815. 

CAPE VERDE ISLANDS. A West African 
group of Portuguese islands, with a total area of 
1616 square miles, with a population, according 
to the census of Dec. 31, 1912, of 149,793, of 
whom 4799 were white. The chief products are 
coffee, hides, medicinal plants, and millet. For 
revenue, expenditure, imports and exports, see 
preceding Year Book. The ports of the Archi- 
pelago were visited in 1916 by 7407 merchant 
vessels of 5,017,671 tons, besides the coasting 
trade. Capital, Praia. 

CARINTHIA. Prior to the break-up of the 
Austro-Hungarian Empire, this country was a 
crown land and titular dukedom of Austria. It 
is bounded by Tirol on the west, Styria on the 
east, Salzburg and Styria on the north, and 
Venctia, Gorz, and Carniola on the south, with 
an area of 3987 square miles. It had a popula- 
tion of 396,200 by the census of 1910, which was 
estimated at 406,162 in 1913. Of these 304,287 
were German speaking and the majority have 
(’atlit)licism as religion. Tlie capital is Klagen- 
furt, with a population of 28,911 in 1910. 
Carinthia was formerly represented by 10 m em- 
bers in the lower house of the Austrian Parlia- 
ment and was locally governed by a single cham- 
ber of 43 members. For further details based 
on the 1910 census, no later figures being obtain- 
able, see preceding volumes of the Year Book. 

CAPPIANI, Luisa. A German dramatic so- 
prano and noted teacher, died at Zurich, Septem- 
ber 27. She did not make her d<?but until after 
the death of her first husband, Gisbert Kapp,. 
in 1859. In 1861 she sang Wagner rCles in 
Rotterdam. In the United States she appeared 
in 1867 as Mme. Kapp- Young. After several 
seasons in Italy she came back to this country, 
and established herself under the name of Cap- 
piani as a teaelier in Boston and New York. 
After 1899 she lived permanently in Milan. In 
1884 she was one of the original founders of the 
Anieriean College of Musicians. 

CARLISLE INDIAN SCHOOL. See Indian 
Tkainino and Indt STOiAi. Srnoon. 

CARNEGIE, Andrew. American financier 
and philanthropist, died of pneumonia at Shadow 
Brook near Tauiox, Mass., on August 11. Though 
he had benm for several years jirceeding in bad 
health which became worse during the past year, 
his death was unexpected He was born at 
Dnnfennline, Fifeshire, S(*otland, Nov. 25, 1835, 
the son of a Scotch weaver. In 1848 when in- 
troduction of steam threw so many weavers out 
of employment the Carnegie family came to the 
United States and while still a boy he worked 
as weaver’s assistant in a cotton factory in 
Allegheny, Pa. (1848) . In 1851 he was a tele- 
graph messenger hoy in a Pittsburgh office; and 
having learned telegraphy entered the service 
of fhe Pennsylvania Railroad as telegraph oper- 
ator, hut advanced rapidly until he became super- 
intendent of the Pittsburgh division. His first 
important financial interest was in the Woodruff 
Sleeping Car Company and he there laid the 
foundation of his fortune which by careful in- 
vestment in oil lands was subsequently increased. 
During the Civil War he rendered excellent serv- 
ice to the War Department as superintendent of 
military railroads, and of government telegraph 
lines in the east. He began to see a great future 
for iron and steel and henceforth interested him- 
self in the development of iron works of various 
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kinds, especially the Keystone Bridge Works at 
Pittsburgh and the Union Iron Works. In 1867 
he visitSi England for the purpose of placing 
certain securities there and was successful, re- 
ceiving a large commission. While there he 
studied carefully the making of steel and in 1868, 
having returned to the United States, he installed 
the Bessemer processes in his shops. He organ- 
ized in Pittsburgh the firm of Carnegie, Mc- 
Candless & Company. By 1874 the output and 
profits of his works were very large. In 1881 
the firm was reorganized under the name of 
Carnegie Brothers and Company with a capital 
of $5,000,000. He bought shares in the Home- 
stead and Edgar Thomas steel works as well as 
in other large plants and became the principal 
owner a few years later. In 1888 besides being 
the principal owner of the Homestead Steel works 
he controlled seven other large steel plants. In 
1899 he consolidated hie interests in the Carnegie 
Steel Company, which in 1901 was merged in the 
United States Steel Corporation. Thereupon 
Mr. Carnegie retired from business and from that 
time on devoted himself to philanthropy. The 
price that he received upon the incorporation 
with the United States Steel Company was placed 
at $460,000,000 and his annual income at that 
time was $22,000,000. The value of his property 
since that date was said to have greatly in- 
creased. The most notable gift was that to 
libraries throughout the United States and Great 
Britain, the Carnegie library being a feature 
known throughout the entire country, as well as 
in Canada, New Zealand, and the United King- 
dom. In 1918 his giits in all were placed at 
over $300,000,000, and at the time of death at 
$400,000,000. The largest single gift was that 
of $24,000,000 for the creation of the Carnegie 
Institute at Pittsburgh. Some of the other 
leading benefactions were as follows: $22,000,- 
000 to Carnegie Institution of Washington; $10,- 
000,000 to Scotch universities ; $5,200,000 to New 
York for branch libraries; $5,000,000 to the 
Carnegie Hero Fund Commission, Pittsburgh; 
$5,000,000 to funds for the benefit of the em 
ployees of the Carnegie Steel Company; $1,500,- 
000 for the Peace Temple at The Hague. His 
donations for libraries in 1918 had come to over 
$60,000,000 for over 3000 municipal buildings; 
$10,000,000 for the Carnegie endowment for in- 
ternational peace; $16,250,000 for the foundation 
for the advancement of teaching in the United 
States, Canada, and Newfoundland. In 1912 he 
announced that his property with the exception 
of $25,000,000 had all been turned over to the 
Carnegie Corporation, organized in New York on 
Nov. 10, 1911. His membership in societies, 
clubs, and the honors which he received makes 
too long a list to be given here. He was Lord 
Rector of Saint Andrew^g University, Scotland, 
1903-07, and Lord Rector of Aberdeen Univer- 
sity, 1912-14. His publications include: An 
American Four-in-ffand in Britain (1883); 
Rov/nd the World (1884) ; Triumphant Democ- 
racy (1886) ; The Gospel of Wealth (1900) ; Em- 
pire of Business (1902); James Watt ^905); 
Problems of To-day (1909). 

CARNEGIE EiroOWMENT FOR INTER- 
NATIONAL PEACE. See T|?tebnational 
Peace and Arbitration. 

CARNEGIE FOUNDATION FOR THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF TEACHING. See Uni- 

VERSTTIES AND COLLEGES. 

CARNEGIE INSTITUTION OF WASH- 


INGTON. The 1919 annual report of Presi- 
dent Robert S. Woodward contains a summary 
of the activities of the institution during the 
year ending October 31st. When the armistice 
was signed the Institution was devoting about 
two-thirds of the staffs, some 200 men, to war 
work. Of the larger undertakings in this work, 
the most conspicuous were the development to 
the point of quantity production of the optical 
glass industry by the Geophysical Laboratory; 
the manufacture of precision micrometers fo» 
the U. S. Bureau of Standards and the manu 
facture of optical adjuncts for artillery by the 
staff of the Mount Wilson Observatory; the con- 
struction of special devices for the navy in the 
shops of the Department of Terrestrial Magnet- 
ism; the contributions of the Nutrition Labora- 
tory to knowledge of the effects of undernutri- 
tion ; and the information service rendered by the 
Department of Historical Research. This work 
continued until about the middle of 1919. Be- 
cause of all this war work, the regular activities 
of the Institution have been somewhat neglected 
from lack of time and men, but now that the 
war is at a close they are being taken up again 
with renewed vigor. The Hooker telescope, the 
largest in the world, was completed just before 
the United States entered the war, but experi- 
ments have not been conducted with it until this 
year. As an engineering feat it was a hazardous 
undertaking, but the. Director of the Observa- 
tory now reports that the optical and the engi- 
neering difficulties have been overcome and that 
the instrument under repeated tests has proved 
efficient quite beyond the conservative theoretical 
predictions of attainable capacities. On October 
19th of this year, the non-magnetic ship Carnegie 
sailed from Virginia on her sixth cruise, to com- 
prise surveys in the Atlantic and Indian Oce.yis 
not yet adcnjuately covered by previous circuits. 
This ship had been in port during the war on ac- 
count of the dangers of navigation. 

During the year the Division of Publications 
issued 29 volumes. Among them the most im- 
portant was the History of the Theory of Nmn- 
hers by Prof. Leonard E. Dickson of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, Up to October 31 st, Vol. I had 
l>een printed and Vol. II was in the press. Vol. 
I was devoted to divisibility and to primal ity of 
numbers. Vol. II will be devoted to diophantine 
analysis. 

During the year several important men have 
been lost to the Institution by death, the most 
important being Mr. Andrew Carnegie who died 
on August 11th at Lenox, Mass. In his rela- 
tions with the trustees of the Institution, Mr. 
Carnegie took a most liberal attitude, never seek- 
ing to dominate, or even to guide. Other re- 
corded deaths are: Andrew D. White, eminent 
historian, and a trustee of the Institution ; Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, a member of the Board of Trus- 
tees under the terms of the original charter, 
which gave to the Institution a quasi-governmen- 
tal connection; John Coit Spooner, distinguished 
lawyer and ex-Senator, and another member of 
the Board of Trustees; and W. Max Muller, 
eminent orientalist and a Research Associate of 
the Institution since 1904. He was an inde- 
fatigable student of Egyptology and made three 
archipological expeditions under the auspices of 
the Institution to that country. 

The financial report shows total receipts dur- 
ing the year of $1,532,028.53, and disbursements 
amounting to $1,612,602,01. The receipts from 
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interest on endowment, bond investments, sales 
of publications, etc., in the 17 years since its 
founding, total $17,501,356.75. 

CARNEGIE UNITED KINGDOM TRUST. 

See Music, England. 

CARNIOLA. Formerly a titular dukedom 
and crownland of the kingdom of Austria, hav- 
ing Carinthia and Styria on the north, Styria 
and Ooatia on the east, Gors?; and Gradisca 
on the west, and Croatia and Istria on the south. 
Area, 3842 square miles. The population ac- 
cording to the census of 1910 was 525,995, the 
largest part being German speaking and having 
Catholic religion. For further details based on 
1910 census see preceding volumes of the Year 
Book, as there are no later figures available. 
Laibach is the capital, and had a population of 
41,727 in 1910. Under the Empire Carniola was 
represented in the lower Austrian Parliament by 
12 members and locally governed by a single 
chamber of 61 members. 

CAROLINE ISLANDS. See German New 
Guinea. 

CARPENTER, Bolt.a Clinton. Civil engi- 
neer, died at Ithaca, N. Y., January 19. He 
was born at Orion, Michigan, June 26, 1852; 
studied at the Michigan Agricultural College, 
the University of Michigan and Cornell Univer- 
sity He entered the faculty of the Michigan 
Agricultural College in 1875 and was professor 
of experimental engineering at Cornell Univer- 
sity from 1895 to 1917 after which he became 
professor emeritus. He was consulting engineer 
for a large nuinher of important enterprises in 
ditreront parts of the country. Among his writ- 
ings may be mentioned the following; Experi- 
mental Engineering (8 edits., 1890, 1902) ; 

Heating and Ventilating (6 edits., 1898, 1910) ; 
The daft Engine (with Professor Diedrichs) ; 
Heating and Ventilation {New Internat. Ency., 
and Kidder’s Architectural Pocket Book) ; 
numerous papers, translations, etc. 

CARR, Clark Ezra. Lawyer and diplomat, 
died at Peoria, 111., February 28. He was born 
at Boston Corners, N. Y., May 30, 1836; studied 
at Knox College, Illinois, and at the Albany 
Law School in New York, and practiced law in 
Galesburg, 111. During the Civil War he served 
on the staff of Governor Yates of Illinois. From 
1889 to 1893 he was minister to Denmark. He 
was prominent as a spokesman for the Republi- 
can party in almost every political campaign 
after 1850 and was the author of the following 
books: The TJlini (1904); Lincoln at Gettys- 
burg (1900); My Day and Generation (1908); 
The Hail way Mail Service (1909); Life of Htcr 
phen A. Doiigl^as (1909) ; also magazine articles 

CARTER^ Franklin. Former president of 
Williams College, Mass., died at Williamstown, 
Mass., November 22. He was born at Water- 
bury, Conn., Sep. 30, 1837, studied at Yale and 
Williams, graduated at the latter in 1862; and 
subsequently studied at the University of Ber- 
lin. He was professor of Latin at Williams Col- 
lege, 1805-72; professor of German at Yale, 
1872-81; became president of Williams College, 
188], holding that office for 10 years when he 
resigned. After 1896 he was president of the 
Clarke School for the Deaf. He was trustee of 
Williams College and other educational institu- 
tions, and an officer or member of important soci- 
eties. He wrote a Life of Mark Hopkins (1882), 
and edited an edition of Goethe^s Iphigenie auf 
Tavris. 


CARUS, Paul. Philosophical writer and ed- 
itor, died at La Salle, 111 ., February 11. He 
was a well known writer on a great variety of 
philosophical subjects. He was born at Ilsen- 
burg, Germany, July 18, 1852, and was educated 
at the universities of Strassburg and Tubingen. 
He was editor of the Open Court and the Monist. 
Among his publications may be mentioned the 
following: The Soul of Man (1891); Monism: 
Its Scope and Import (1891) ; Religion and Sci- 
ence (1893) ; The History of the Devil (1900) ; 
The Surd of Metaphysics (1903) ; The Story of 
Samson (1907); Foundations of Mathematics 
(1908) ; God (1908) ; Pletoma (1909) ; The Phi- 
losophy of Form (1911) ; The Mechanistic Pri/n- 
mple of Relativity in the Light of the Philosophy 
of Modem Science (1913) ; Nietzsche and Other 
Exponents of Individualism (1914) ; in addition 
to several works on Buddhism and Chinese phi- 
losophy, and Truth and Other Poems and Night 
( Dram ati c Poem ) . 

CASE SCHOOL OF APPLIED SCIENCE. 

An engineering college at Cleveland, Ohio, giv- 
ing courses in civil engineering, mechanical, elec- 
trical, mining, and chemical engineering, and 
physics. In the fall of 1919 there were 781 
students and 02 members in the faculty. Pro- 
ductive funds for the year amounted to $207,- 
991. The library contained 13,981 volumes. 
Case w^as founded in 1881. President, Charles 
S. Howe, Ph.D., LL.D. 

CATTLE. See Live Stock; Dairying; Vet- 
erinary Misdicine, etc. 

CAUCASUS. The isthmian region of south- 
eastern Europe, separating the Black Sea and 
the Sea of Azov from the Caspian Sea. This 
region was formerly one of the general govern- 
ments of Imperial Russia, with divisions into 
Cicaucasia and Transcaucasia. The area is 
181,173 s<iiiare miles, and estimated popula- 
tion, Jan. 1, 1915, 13,299,100. For further 
information as to divisions of the country, 
and distribution of the population by color, 
race, etc., see preceding volumes of the Year 
Book. 

CELEBES. See Exploration. 

CELEBRATIONS. The centenary of the 
death of James Watt w^as celebrated in Birming- 
ham, England on September 16th, 17th, and 18th, 
and exercises commemorative of his invention of 
steam engines were arranged under the direction 
of a committee of which Sir David Brooks, Mayor 
of Birmingham, was chairman and consisting of 
official representatives from the universities of 
Belfast, Birmingham, Bristol, Cambridge, Dur- 
ham, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Ireland, Leeds, Liver- 
pool, l^ndon, Manchester, Sheffield, and St. An- 
drews, as well as numerous UHihnical schools, 
various societies and learned institutions, and 
many prominent citizens, including the U. S. 
Ambassador. 

The Commemoration began on September 16th 
with a service in the Handaworth Parish church 
(in w'hich is the Chantry statue of James Watt), 
where the address was made by the Canon of 
Westminster; after which there was a garden 
party, a reception, and a lecture. On the morn- 
ing of September 17th there were lectures dealing 
with the history and development of the applica- 
tion of science to industry and in the afternoon 
visits were made to the Watt engines at Ocker 
Hill and at Bordesley, while in the evening the 
Centenary Dinner was held. On September 18tb 
visits were again made to see the Watt engines 
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and to the Soho Foundry, where some of the 
original buildings erectt^ by Watt Are still 
standing. Also a Degree Congregation was held 
at the University of Birmingham where degrees 
were conferred upon distinguished engineers and 
scientists. Excursions to places of historic in- 
terest, such as Stratford-on-Avon and Warwick 
were arranged for. During the Commemoration 
a large collection of Watt, Boulton, and Murdoch 
relics were on exhibition. 

To commemorate the Centenary funds were 
solicited, 1, To endow a Professorship of En- 
gineering, to be known as the James Watt Chair, 
at the University of Birmingham, for the pro- 
motion of Research in : “The fundamental prin- 
ciples underlying the production of Power, and 
the study of the conservation of the natural 
sources of energy.” 2 To erect a James Watt 
Memorial Building, to serve as a museum for col- 
lecting together examples of the work of James 
Watt and his contemporaries, Boulton and Mur- 
doch, illustrating this interesting epoch in the 
hii^iUny of engineering, and 3, To publish a 
Memorial Volume. 

Independence Day was celebrated in Washing- 
ton, D. C., by seven pageants, showing the calls 
of art, of the land, of commerce, business and 
professions, of the children, of labor, of liberty, 
and to world service were given late on July 4th 
on the lawns of department and other public 
buildings. These pantomimes were merged into 
a great pageant entitled the “OlTering of Peace,” 
which showed the peoples of the world having 
pass(‘<l through the horrors of war returning with 
courage and expectation to the pursuits of peace. 

Victory pageants depicting war events were 
presented in various cities to serve as a stimulus 
to the Victory Loan campaign, and that given in 
New York on May 3rd, wa.s especially note- 
worthy. 

As the time for the Tercentenary of the land- 
ing of the Pilgrims of the M ay flower at Plymouth 
in 1020 approaches plans for its celebration are 
being prepared. In June a joint committee of 
two Senators and four representatives from 
Congress w^as appointed to confer with the Mas- 
sachusetts State officials and it was direett^d 
to recommend legislation necessary for “partici- 
pation by the government of the United States 
in the celebration of this historic event.” Sen- 
ator Harding of Ohio was made chairman of the 
committee. 

The General Society of Ma/ifflower Descendants 
is raising funds to purchase tw^o corner lots at 
the end of Middle Street, Plymouth, Mass., to 
be added to the ancient burial ground on Cole’s 
Hill. The contemplated purchase would give the 
society the ownership of the original graveyard, 
only a portion of which is now preserved. The 
j>ropcrty will provide sufficient room for an oval 
100 by 40 feet, which will be inclosed by a stone 
coping and marked in the centre by a monument 
or bowlder containing the names of the original 
settlers who died at Plymouth during the first 
Winter, 

The New^ York State Society of Mayflower De- 
scendants has appointed a committee which pro- 
])ose8 to erect a suitable monument in New York 
City to commemorate the arrival of the May- 
flower in the New World in 1620. It will be of 
bronze and stone and it is hoped that it will be 
completed and ready for dedication on the ter- 
centenary date. 

The National Society of the Colonial Dames of 


America at their annual Council held in Wash- 
ington, D. C., in May, 1919, pledged $24,000 
towards the erection of a granite memorial to be 
placed on a granite sea-wall, which it is proposed 
shall be built by this organization at a cost of 
about $50,000. 

In November the announcement was made that 
the Administrative Committee of the Federal 
Council of Churches of Christ in America had 
decided to name a special committee for the 
Mayflower Tercentenary to work in cooperation 
with the British Council’s Mayflower Committee. 
They plan to hold great celebrations in Plymouth, 
in London, in Southampton, in Nottingham, in 
Northumberland, as well as in Amsterdam and 
Leyden, so that the delegates who conn; from 
America will be able to make a pilgrimage of the 
places associated with the story of the Pilgrims. 

CELLERE, B. Macciii di. Italian diplomat, 
died at Washington, D. C., October 20. He had 
been Italian Ambassador to the United States 
since 1913. He was born in 1860 and served as 
private secretary to successive ministers in the 
Department of Foreign Affairs, and in 1904 was 
charge at Washington. He was Minister to the 
Argentine Republic from 1907 to 1912. His 
death occurred suddenly as the result of an opera- 
tion at the hospital. 

CEMENT. Owing to war restrictions the 
production of cement in the United States during 
1918 was the smallest recorded since 1909. The 
average factory price per barrel for Portland 
cement in 1918 was $1.56, as against $1.35 in 
1917 — an increase of 17.9 per cent. 

Shipments of Portland cement in 1918 
amounted to 70,915,508 barrels, valued at $113,- 
153,513, compared with 90,703,474 barrels, valued 
at $122,775,088, in 1917, a decrease in quantity 
of 21.8 per cent and in value of 7.8 per cent. 
The production in 1918 was 71,081,663 barrels, 
compared with 92,814,202 barrels in 1917, a de- 
crease of 23.4 per cent. Stocks at the mills in- 
creased from 10,353,838 barrels in 1917 to 10,- 
453,950 barrels in 1918, an increase of 1 per cent. 

Exports of hydraulic cement from the United 
States in 1918 totaled 2,252,446 barrels, valued 
at $5,912,166, or $2.62 per barrel, compared with 
2,586,215 barrels, valued at $5,328,536 or $2.06 
per barrel, in 1917. This was a decrease in quan- 
tity of 12 9 per cent and an increase in value of 
11 per cent. Imports for consumption in 1918 
were 305 barrels, valued at $1200, or $3.93 per 
barrel, compared with 2323 barrels, valued at 
$6076, or $2.62 per barrel, in 1917, representing 
a decrease in quantity of 86.9 per cent and in 
value of 80 3 per cent. 

In the autumn of 1919 it was officially an- 
nounced that in order to afford ample opportun- 
ity for mill adjustments the United States de- 
partmental cement committee had postponed the 
proposed increase in the fineness requirements for 
Portland cement until Jan. 1, 1921. At that 
time the government would require a 20 per 
cent residua on the No. 200 sieve instead of the 
22 per cent of the existing standard specification. 

CENSUS, Unttrt) States. J'he law providing 
for the Fourteenth Census which was to be taken 
in 1920 was enacted on March 3, 1919. In re- 
spect to scope, methods, and administration it 
follows in the main the lines of the Thirteenth 
Census legislation. Among the most important 
new points in respect to scope the following may 
be mentioned: The date of the census was 
changed from April 15th to January Ist. The 
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miniraum-size limit for cities in which enumera- 
tion must be completed within two weeks was 
chanf^ed from 5000 to 2500. Provision was made 
for the census of forestry and forest products; 
for information as to the cncuiiibrances on homes 
and farms; for irujuiry as to the sex of farm 
operatois; for the amplification of the irrigation 
inquiry and the addition of a drainage inquiry; 
for mid-decennial censuHes of agriculture to be 
taken in 1025 and at 10 year intervals there- 
after; for biennial censuses of products of manu- 
facturing industries, beginning in 1921. In 1919 
the Census Bureau was active in preparing for 
tlie new census and took a number of important 
measures. Several meetings of the Joint Ad- 
visory Cominittee chosen from statistical and 
ecoiidmic experts weio held, and all phases of 
the census \^olk weie carefully eonsidered by it. 
Jlie geiHual po]mlatioii schedule was completed 
and issued on June 0th and was in the course 
of the year distributed to the supervisors and 
enumerators, in general form it was similar 
to those used in the two last decennial censuses. 
In the census of Alaska the Bureau planned to 
coiiperate with the Bureau of Education, and in 
the census of (liiam, Samoa, and the Panama 
Canal Zone it acted in conference with officials 
of the War and Navy Dejiartments Plans were 
made for ascertainmg the military and naval 
jiopulation through the War and Navy Depart- 
ments. In like manner cooperation was assured 
with other ilepartmcnts of the government in the 
respective fields of inquiry, for the purpose of 
avoiding duidication of work, 

'1 he important questions to be asked of all 
persons aei’ording to the schedule issued in 1919 
were as follows: 


1. Age at last birthday 

2. Each person ten years of ago and over will be 
asked whether he is able to read or write. 

3. Each person will be asked his birthplace as well as 

the birthplace of father and mother tt . 

4. If foreign born the date of coming to the United 
States will be asked, and, if naturalized, the date of be- 
coming a citizen; also mother tongue or native language. 

5. Each head of a family will be asked whether his 
home is owned by him or rented If owned, whether 
the home is mortgaged or free of debt. 

6. Each person will be asked his occupation and 
whether he is an employer or employee or is working on 
his own account. 


Of farmers especially the following are among 
the important questions asked: 

1. Each occupant of a farm will be asked how many 
years, if any, he worked on a farm for wages; how 
many years, if any, ho was a tenant; and how many 
years, if anv, he farmed as an owner 

2. WhethW he (a) owns, or (6) rents, or (<^) 

owns and partly rents his farm, or whether («) he 
operates the farm for others as a manager or superin- 
tendent. , « i ' 

3. How many acres in his farm? Number of im- 
proved acres? Number of unimproved acres and num- 
ber of acres of woodland? 

4 Total value of farm? Total value of buildings? 
Value of implements and machinery on farm ? 

5. Whether farm is mortgaged ? If so, the amount of 

mortgage 1 . 

6. Expenses for feed, fertilizer, and labor in the year 
1919? 

7. Several questions concerning artificial drainage of 
his farm. 

8. Number of cows, horses, sheep, chickens, and other 
domestic animals on the farm January 1, 1920? 

9. Quantity and acreage of all crops grown on the 
farm in 1919, including fruits and vegetables? 

10. Quantity of milk and butter sold oft the farm dur- 
ing the \eur 1919? , , . 

11. Acreage of timber land on farm and value of 
forest products. 


CENTBAL AMEBICA. The territory in- 
cluding Guatemala, Honduras, Salvador, Nicara- 


gua, Costa Rica, and British Honduras. The 
term sometimes includes also Panama. See these 
titles. 

CENTBALIA DISTXJBBANCE. See In 

DUSTItlAL WOKKEKH OF THE WORLI). 

CEYLON. An island in the Indian Ocean at • 
the southern end of Hindustan constituting a 
British colony. Its extreme length from north 
to south is 370 miles, and extreme width 139 
miles. Area, 25,481 square miles. Population, 
in 1911, 3,592,883; estimated, at the beginning 
of 1918, exclusive of the military and shipping, 
4,632,400. The Maidive islands which consist of 
a group of coral islets 400 miles to the west are 
tribiitary to the Oylon government, and are 
go\(rned by an elective* Sulian 'J'heir jiopula- 
tiiai is ]>hieed at 72,237 IMie population of Cey- 
lon as di.siribiiled by race according to 1917 esti- 
mates 18 as follows: Singhalese, 2,951,100; 
Tamils, 1,388,100; non-Malay Mohammedans, 
2,706,000; Burghers, 28,750; Malays, 14,000; 
Veddahs (aborigines) and others, 10,000; Euro- 
peans, excluding those absent for military duty, 
7200. The marriage rate according to 1917 
estimates was 11.87 per thousand, the birth rate 
40.1, and the death rate 24.7. Distribution ac- 
cording to religions in 1917 : Buddhists, 2,791,- 
120; Hindus, 1,058,4.50; Mohammedans, 319,965; 
Christians, 401,584. The urban population was 
placed at 13 per cent of the total. IIio chief 
towns with their population according to the 
census of 1911 are: Colombo, 211,274; Galle, 
39,900; Jaffna, 40,441; Kandy, 29,451. The gov- 
ernment schools in 1917 numbered 817 with an 
attendance of 84,552 boys and 28,544 girls; aided 
school^? 1835, with an attendance of 1.31,892 boys 
and 78,434 girls; unaided schools 1229 with an 
attendance of 24,864. In English and English- 
\ernaeular schools which numbered 332 there 
were 37,170 boys and 10,353 girls. Acreages 
under coeoanuts in 1917, 904,674: rice, 702,165; 
other grains, 13.3,028; tea, .508,779; rubber, 251,- 
.500; cinnamon, 39,9.30; cacao, 44,280. The chief 
mineral industry from the point of view of ex- 
portation is that of plumbago whose normal an- 
nual produeiiori is about 30,000 tons. In 1918 
only about one-half of that quantity was pro- 
duced owing chiefly to the loss of the American 
market during the latter half of the year. The 
United States took less than 55 per cent of the 
quantity as compared with 80 per cent in 1917. 
The mica industry was revived during 1918 and 
a beginning was made in the preparation of 
monazite. The figures for the overseas trade of 
Ceylon for 191.3 to 1918 inclusive are as follows: 


Tear 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 


Imports 

$60,368,312 

55,905,553 

58,089,540 

68,617.895 

59,785,959 

67,667,242 


Exports 
$75,588,731 
70,844,514 
88.692,283 
96, .520,835 
98,679,791 
68,560.980 


Total trade 
$1,3.5.957,043 
126,750,067 
141,781,823 
165.138.730 
158,415,750 
126,218,222 


Of the total exports in 1918, $04,118,794 repre- 
sents the value of Ceylon produce and $4,442,186 
that of ret^Jtports. In the total of the Ceylon 
trade the British possessions had nearly 50 per 
cent. Of foreign countries importing from Cey- 
lon Japan held front rank in 1918. The United 
States had only 11 per cent of Ceylon’s trade as 
compared with 22 per cent in 1917. The imports 
from the United States include a larger amount 
of metals and metal ware than from any other 
importing country. In respect to exports, rubber 
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and tea made up 72 per cent of the value of 
Ceylon’s exports in 1918 as compared with 76 
per cent in 1917. In 1918 the export of rubber 
sank to a point lower than in any previous year 
after 1914. Restrictions imposed by the United 
States j^reatly cut down shipments to AfUerica, 
and the export to the United Kingdom was cut 
off on account of the removal of rubber from 
the priority list, and to the policy of the rubber 
(‘ompanies in restricting the crops. The expor- 
tation of tea in 1918 was less than in any previ- 
ous year after 1908. Cocoanuts, a staple prod- 
uct, also suffered as a result of war conditions. 
The total declared exports from (T*ylon to the 
United States were considerably below those of 
any previous year after 1914, being valued at 
$12,682,374. The imports from the United States 
were about the same in 1918 as in 1917, being in 
round numbers $1,800,000. 

Revenue (1916-17) £4,465,458; expenditure, 
£4,289,044. The public debt on Sept. 30, 1917, 
was £5,410,607. 

Railways open for traffic on Sept. 30, 1918, 
714; at that time several extensions were under 
construction. The post offices numbered 524, and 
the telegraph wire had a length of 6953 miles. 
3 he shipping entered and cleared in 1917 was 
6,153,778 tons, of which 14,626,345 was British. 
Ceylon possessed a merchant marine on Jan. 1, 
1918, of 137 sailing vessels and 8 steamers. 

CHADWICK, Fuench Ensor. Rear-Admiral 
in the United States navy, died in New York 
(3ty, January 27. He was born at Morgantown, 
\V. Va., Feb. 29, 1844; graduated at Annapolis, 
1864, and was on board the Marblehead when it 
pursued the Confederate steamships Florida and 
Tallahassee f 1864. He was in command of the 
N&w York and the chief of staff of Admiral 
Sampson during the war with Spain and took 
part in its most important naval engagements, 
and he was commander in chief of the South 
Atlantic Squadron in 1904. He rose to the rank 
of rear-admiral Oct. 11, 1903, and retired, Feb. 
28, 1906. A list of his writings includes the 
following: Tempe) ament j Disease, and Health 
(1892); An Unsolved Problem (1896); Causes 
of the Civil War (American Nation Series, Vol. 
XIX, 1906) ; Relations of the United IS tales and 
iSpam, 1716-1898; Diplomacy (Vol. I, 1909); 
and Spanish- American War (Vols. II and III, 
1911) ; The American Navy (1915). 

CHAMBER MUSIC. See Meeic. 

CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, Reconstbuc 
T ioN Programme, see Industrial Reconstruc- 
tion. 

CHARITIES. In the field of charitable en- 
deavor the year has been marked by the sincere 
efforts of all agencies to readjust themselves and 
redirect their activities along peace lines. The 
signing of the armistice threw into confusion 
many plans and undertakings of the social or- 
ganizations, and made radical readjustment nec- 
essary in almost the whole field. Particularly 
was this true of the special agencies created to 
meet the requirements of the war. See Red 
Cross, War Camp Community Ser\4ICe, Y. M. 
C. A., Y. W. C. A., Rockefeller Philanthropic 
Boards, Reihef for War Victims, Russell Sage 
Foundation. 

Of the foregoing agencies, that which has been 
engaged most extensively in relief work with 
families in this country is the Red Cross in that 
branch of its activities known as Home Service. 
Soon after the outbreak of the war, it became 


evident that some provision was necessary to 
help the families of men in the service with their 
unusual perplexities, such as difficulties of deal- 
ing with new and complicated governmental ma- 
chinery, and delays incident to the system of 
allowances, allotments, compensation for injuries, 
and insurance granted to men in the service. A 
Bureau of Civilian Relief, formerly called into 
action only to cope with disasters, was quickly 
expanded to meet this need, and Home Service 
Sections composed of some paid and many volun- 
tary workers, were established in connection with 
all the chapters as well as the majority of the 
branches, and were equipped to give informa- 
tion, sympathetic advice and direction, and re- 
lief of vaiious kinds. Jlivision offices were or- 
ganized to help and supervise this work, and to 
train workers for the field Nearly 4000 such 
Home Service Sections have been established with 
nearly 12,000 branches. The work was in the 
hands of 30,000 workers, of whom all but 2000 
were volunteeis More than 1,000,000 different 
families have been reached by this organization 
since the war began, and the material relief dis- 
bursed by it to families of soldiers and sailors 
has averaged about $500,000 a month. 

The question of a peace-time programme for 
Home Service is still under discussion. 3’he 
organization is opposed to duplication, and has 
signified its intention of withdrawing, when its 
work for men in service is at an end, from any 
community that is organized to carry bn work 
for distressed families. This would mean ceas- 
ing to operate in most of the larger cities of the 
country, but would leave a very largo field for its 
activities in the smaller towns and rural com- 
munities, many of whiidi have for tlie first time 
experienced the benefits of intelligent social work 
directed tow'ard the impecunious members of the 
community. In the larger communities as well, 
the effect of the Home Service work has often 
been to stimulate existing agencies for family 
social work to renewed activities 

Partly in response to the demand so created, 
the American Association for Organized Family 
Social Work (formerly the American Association 
for Organizing Charity) has extended its pro- 
gramme, and reorganized its staff to provide an 
Executive Department as a general suggestive 
help centre and means of inter-communication 
for member societies, and a Field Department 
which makes visits of organization, reorganiza- 
tion or consultation to such communities as 
need their services. It works in the closest co- 
operation with the division offices of the Red 
Cross. The Association is composed of 177 
variously-named societies in as many different 
cities, which share the same general principles 
of doing case work with families. They meet 
certain requirements such as employing at least 
one competent paid worker; their boards of man- 
agement are open to all in the community re- 
gardless of sect; and they subscribe to the Trans- 
portation Agreement which prohibits the “pass- 
ing on“ of dependents from one community to an- 
other on which they have no claim. During the 
past year the Association assisted in the organ- 
ization or reorganization of 13 societies for 
family social work, and made visits of consulta- 
tion to 37 others, as well as carrying out two 
special community surveys. The total number 
of cities advised by correspondence was 288. 

National Conference of Social Work. The 
forty-sixth annual meeting of National Confer- 
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erice of Social Work was held this year at At- 
lantic City, June 1-8. "Jhis organization “exists 
to facilitate discussion of the problems and 
methods of practical human improvement, to 
increase the efliciency of agencies and institu- 
tions devoted to this cause and to disseminate 
information.” In 1917 the name of the organ- 
ization was changed from the National Confer- 
ence of Charities and Correction to the present 
one, The organization has grown rapidly and 
the last meeting was marked by the largest at- 
tendance in the history of the conference, almost 
5000 delegates being present. The conference is 
organized in 10 divisions: children; delinquents 
and correction ; health ; public agencies and in- 
stitutions; the family; industrial and economic 
conditions; the local community; mental hy- 
giene; organization of social forces; and the 
uniting of native and foreign born in America 
Ceneral sessions were held each evening of the 
conference. At each of the sessions the work of 
one division was presented and discussed. 
Ainoii|r the principal topics discussed were: a 
scientific basis of social work, a peace-time home 
service programme; the cooperative movement at 
home and abroad; provision for bringing the 
treatment of mental disease in civilian popula- 
tion up to the standards established in the army; 
the needs of industrial cripples; minimum 
standards of child welfare: standards of admis- 
sion to day nurseries; standard methods in re- 
search suiveys; case-work and industrial stand- 
ards; efteetb of good standards in housing and 
recreation; a standard organization for com- 
munity federation; health and the standard of 
living; elementary education; a living wage; 
ruial eomniunities ; the negro problem; the im- 
migrant problem; and Kuropean suffering. 

(ireat interest was taken in the proposal ‘^to 
lequest the President of the United States 
through the Secretary of the Interior or other 
cabinet oflicial, to call a conference of national 
swial and civil organizations to consider the 
correlation of efforts of those agencies and na- 
tional budget planning (for the organizations 
concerned ) A (\immittee of Ten was finally 
appointed to execute this proposal. William J. 
Norton is chairman of the committee. A Com- 
mittee of Twenty-one was also selected “to re- 
port on the advisability of a plan whereby the 
conference may give expression to standards and 
ideals.” Otto W. Davis was made chairman of 
this committee. 

During or preceding the Conference the fol- 
lowing organizations held meetings: National 
Probation Association; National Conference of 
flewish Charities; Conference of Foreign Com- 
munity Workers, National Board; Y, W. C. A.; 
National Children’s Home and Welfare Associa- 
tion; National Travelers’ Aid Society; American 
Association of Hospital Social Workers; National 
Social Workers’ Exchange; National Conference 
on the -Education of Truant, Backward, Depen- 
dent, and Delinquent Children; New Jersey State 
Conference of Charities and Correction ; National 
League on Unclean Conditions Among Negroes; 
National Conference of Catholic Charities; Na- 
tional Federation of Day Nurseries; Secretaries 
and Other Officers of State Conferences of Social 
Work; American Association of Officials of 
Charity and Correction; Home Service Workers, 
American Red Cross; Bureau of Information for 
Child Helping Societies; and the Inter-City Con- 
ference on Illegitimacy. 


The divisions and chairmen of the Conference 
for 1920 are as follows: Children, Henry W. 
Thurston; delinquents and correction, Bernard 
Glueck; health, George J. Nelback; public agen- 
cies and institutions, Robert W. Kelso; the 
family, Amelia Sears; industrial and economic 
conditions, Florence Kelly; the local community, 
Howard S. Braucher; mental hygiene, C. Macfie 
Campbell; organization of social forces, William 
J. Norton; uniting of native and foreign born in 
America, Allen T. Burns. Owen R. Lovejoy was 
elected president of the organization for 1920. 
Uhe annual meeting of the Conference will be 
held at New Orleans in 1920. 

Instruction in Social Work. The problem 
of providing trained workers for the rapidly 
expanding needs of the social and charitable field 
has been extremely pressing for the last few 
years. To meet it, the existing Schools for 
Social Work have been extending their pro- 
grammes and all report greatly increased enroll- 
ment. That at Richmond, Va., has doubled its 
attendance, has opened new departments of 
recreation, industrial service and community 
work, and is arranging for the first time to pro- 
vide field work in the rural districts. The Chi- 
cago School of Civics and Philanthropy is spe- 
cializing on Americanization and the Missouri 
School of Social Economy has added a course for 
the training of public health nurses. The Bos- 
ton School of Social Workers has expanded its 
course on problems m industry and is requiring 
of all full-time students a new course on the 
principles of physical and mental health. The 
New York School of Social Work, whose regis- 
tration of 92 includes 15 men, has added a de- 
partment of mental hygiene and a vocational 
course in employment management. Many of the 
colleges and universities maintain special de- 
partments for the teaching of social work, some 
of them with a distinctly vocational aspect. New 
tiaining centers of ibis- description have been 
opened during the past year in connection with 
the Universities of Louisville, Rochester, Michi- 
gan, and Oregon. 'J’hirty institutions of learn- 
ing are cooperating with the Department of 
Training of the American Red Cross in conduct- 
ing courses ranging in length from six weeks to 
a year. These include, in addition to the several 
institutions already mentioned, the Universities 
of Alabama, Washington, Nebraska, Wisconsin, 
Iowa, Indiana, Kentucky, Ohio, Colorado, Okla- 
homa, Missouri, Texas, Minnesota, New Mexico, 
Utah, Wyoming, Idaho, Arkansas, Tulane Uni- 
versity, Emery University, Newcomb, Berea and 
Goucher College. 

An Association of Training Schools for Social 
Work has been formed by the institutions which 
offer at least one full year’s work. Jeffrey IL 
Brackett of Boston is chairman. During the 
coming year this association plans to study curri- 
cula, with object of recommending minimum 
standards for this kind of education. 

CHASE, Georce Colby. Educator, died May 
27. From 1894 to the time of his death he was 
President of Bates College, Maine, He was born 
at Unity, Me., March 15, 1844; graduated at 
Bates College, 1868, and studied at Harvard and 
at University College, London. He was pro- 
fessor of rhetoric and English literature at 
Bates from 1872 to 1894 when he became Presi- 
dent and professor of psychology and logic. 

CHAUTAUQUA INSTITUTION. Founded 
in 1874, this institution carried on its activities 
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under three general heads: (1) The public As- 
sembly, with its educative though necessarily 
popular series of lectures and addresses, dramatic 
and other entertainments, concerts, etc., continu- 
ing through eight weeks each year. In the ag- 
gregate 50,000 persons attend annually. (2) 
'Ihe Summer Schools, olTering formal classroom 
instruction in a grt‘at variety of subjects, under 
13 departments, for six weeks annually, and en- 
rolling over 3000 students. (3) The Home Head- 
ing work, presented in a set of four books and 
the news narrative appearing regularly in some 
weekly review, at present The Independent. The 
teaching element is supplied by a monthly bulle- 
tin, The Round Table. This department is oper- 
ative throughout the year. Official enrollment 
is about 10,000, but readers are many more. 

Tlie forty-sixth Assembly was held beginning 
July 3, 1919, at Chautauqua, N. Y. A subject 
is taken for each week, and in 1919 the following 
topics were discussed by noted persons of this 
and other countries: “Women’s After-War 
Problems,” “Physical Efficiency and Public 
Health,” “Music” (with many recitals), “Ameri- 
canization,” “The New Nations of Europe,” and 
two weeks devoted to missionary subjects. The 
1919 season was considered the most successful 
season in the history of the Institution. Gen- 
eral attendance was 20 per cent above the best 
previous record, and registration in summer 
schools was 30 per cent above the largest former 
enrollment. During the summer a financial cam- 
paign under the name of the “Comprehensive 
Plan” was inaugurated with the aim to raise 
$600,000 to clear the Institution from its in- 
debtedness. Up to Sept 1, 1919, $415,000 had 
been raised, one-fifth of which was donated by 
Mr. John D. Rockefeller. It was expected that 
the rest of the amount would be raised before 
Jan. 1, 1920. Mr. Arthur E. Bestor is President 
of the Institution and Summer Schools. There 
are 89 members of the- Summer Schools faculty. 
The headquarters of the Institution are at Chau- 
tauqua, N. Y. 

CHEESE. See Dairyino. 

CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES. See Chem- 
istry, Industrial. 

CHEMICAL SOCIETY. See Chemistry, In- 
dustrial. 

CHEMISTBY, General Progress of. I'hc 
International Committee on Atomic Weights has 
made this year its first report since 1916. In 
reviewing the recent determinations the work of 
Guye’s laboratory in Switzerland occupies a 
prominent place. Work of a very high order of 
accuracy has been done on the compounds of car- 
bon and of bromine, only to confirm the present 
accepted values of their atomic weights. A new 
value for boron (10.9) has been placed in the 
table as a result of the work of Smith and van 
Haagen of the Carnegie Institution in Washing- 
ton; a new value for argon (39.9) is based on 
Leduc’s work in France, and 70.1 has been ac- 
cepted for the atomic weight of gallium on ac- 
count of the analysis of gallium chloride in the 
Harvard laboratories. Honigsehmid’s ratios of 
silver to thorium bromide (reported in the Zeit- 
sichrift fiir Elektrochemie) have given 232.15 for 
the atomic weight of thorium; Hopkins and 
Balke have established 89.33 for that of yttrium 
from the ratio of oxide to chloride together with 
the analysis of yttrium chloride by Kremers and 
Hopkins. Other determinations made since 1916 
are review^ed, but do not call for changes in the 


'table of atomic weights other than those noted 
above. In a study not yet considered by the 
Commission Honigschmid has analyzed lead 
chloride from tliorite, and obtained 207.90 for 
the atomic weight of lead, the highest value yet 
obtained. (Sec the Year Book for 1918.) He 
believes that an isotope of lead with an atomic- 
weight 208.1 probably exists, and that the ele- 
iiumt tliorium-D is not absolutely stable, but has 
a very long life. Hitherto no determinations of 
ihe atomic weight of scandium have been made 
by any other than the sulfate method. Hbnig- 
schmid has prepared tlie bromide of scandium by 
heating the oxide in a quartz tube with carbon in 
bi online vapor, and purified it by sublimation 
along the tube. Analysis of it by the Richards 
method gave 45.10 for its atomic weight, a whole 
unit higher than the value accepted in the table. 

During the year several chemists of note have 
been taken by death. Among these should be 
mentioned John William Strutt (Baron Ray- 
leigh), the discoverer of argon. His long scien- 
tific life was one of great productiveness in re- 
search, the merit of which was acknowledged by 
piofessional societies in this and other countries 
in their desire to award him medals, offices and 
honorary memberships. Of equal distinction in 
his field was Emil Fischer, professor of chemis- 
try in the University of Berlin, and a world au- 
thority in organic and biological chemistry. His 
research work in these fields places him among 
the really great chemists of all time. Few in- 
deed have contributed so largely to science, both 
by his own efforts in the laboratory and by the 
work done under his direction. Both of these 
men have been aw^arded the Nobel prize for sci- 
ence, the former in 1904, the latter in 1902. 

The most striking papers in physical chemistry 
appearing during the year are without doubt 
those of Dr. Irving Langmuir on the arrangement 
of electrons in atoms and molecules, together 
with the brilliant conclusions drawn from his 
novel theory. Rejecting the current idea (baaed 
on physical evidence) of the motion of electrons 
in an atomic structure modeled like the plane- 
tary system, he assumes that the electrons in the 
elementary atoms are stationary, or at least that 
they are contained within a certain “cell” which 
is a part of the structure of the atom. Eleven 
postulates are stated and supported by data 
drawn from wide sources. These postulates are 
to the effect that electrons in the atoms of inert 
gases are arranged in pairs symmetrically placed 
with respect to a plane passed through the 
nucleus (equatorial plane) ; they are symmetri- 
cal with respect to a polar axis perpendicular to 
the plane and passing through the nucleus; they 
have four secondary planes of symmetry making 
angles of 45 degrees with each other so that the 
symmetry corresponds to that of a tetragonal 
crystal. * Since the electrons occur in pairs sym- 
metrical to the equatorial plane, there are no 
electrons in this plane. The electrons in any 
given atom are distributed through a series of 
concentric shells of equal thickness, the. mean 
radii of the shells forming a series 1, 2, 3, 4, and 
the effective areas are 1 : 22 : 32 : 42 . Each cell is 
divided into cellular spaces occupying equal areas 
in the respective shells and distributed over the 
surface of the shells in such a way as to allow 
the symmetry demanded in the first postulate. 
The first shell then contains 2 cells, the second 
8, the third 18 and the fourth 32. Each of the 
cells in the first shell can contain only one elec- 
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iron, but the cells in the other shells can con- 
tain either one or two, provided all the inner 
shells contain the full quota of electrons before 
any occupy positions in an outer shell, and pro- 
vided that there is an electron in every cell in 
this outside layer before any cell contains two 
electrons. The two electrons in any cell do not 
ie])el each other with strong forces, probably be- 
cause there is a magnetic attraction which coun- 
teracts the electrostatic repulsion, as suggested 
in the Parson magneton tlieory of a few years 
ago. The remaining postulates have to do with 
the arrangement of the electrons in the outside 
( incomplete ) shell of the atoms, since it is these 
electrons which determine the properties and be- 
havior of the various atoms toward one another. 
When the number of outside electrons is small 
their arrangement is determined by the magnetic 
attractions beneath them, hut as the number in- 
creases, especially when the outer shell is nearly 
completed, the electrostatic repulsion of the un- 
derlying electrons and those in the outside shell 
become predominant in determining the posi- 
tions. The chemical behavior of an element is 
conditioned by its tendency to share pairs of elec- 
trons with other atoms, whereby the octet (some- 
what crudely represented by the corners of a 
cube) arrangement for each atom is completed. 
Lithium, for example, contains only one electron 
in its outside shell, and it would he impossible 
or very dilficult for it to acquire seven more elec- 
trons from another source, since this would make 
it coriespond to a negative ion with seven 
charges. It easily gives up its single electron 
( for example to complete the octet arrangement 
in an element like fluorine whose outside shell 
already contains seven electrons) and thus be- 
comes a positive ion on account of the charge of 
its nucleus. Fluorine, on the other hand, since 
it has seven elections in the outer shell and 
strives to complete its octet arrangement by 
acquiring another electron, does not lose elec- 
trons from its shell (is never electropositive). 
By gaining an electron it assumes the cK*t<H ai- 
rangeinent in the stable (non-reaotive) element 
neon Similarly sodium, which has one more 
flection ill the outer shell than n(*on, readily 
gives up this electron and reverts to the neon 
type. Thus the most stable arrangement of elec- 
trons is the octet, and other arrangements tend 
to assume this form by shaiing their electrons 
in order to complete’ one octet or both of them, 
and in organic compounds the nuniher of pairs of 
c'lectrons shared h\ t^Ao octets corresponds to the 
usual valence of the element. In inoigdme com- 
pounds the valence is not in general equal to the 
number of pairs of electrons shared by two oc- 
tets. Some remarkable pliw-^ical similarities are 
noted ill the properties of snbstanees not ehenii- 
eally related but which have similar arrange- 
ments of electrons in their rnoleeiiles. For exam- 
]de, nilroi/eii and carhoii monoxide have the same 
electron ai rangement, and the physical prop(Ttiea 
of these two gases are practically identical; the 
'^anic is true of carbon dioxide and nitrous oxide 
(laughing gas), though no chemical analogy is 
apparent without this ingenious theory of atomic 
structure. Such compounds are called “isos- 
terie,” and the term is applicable to radicals or 
groups of atoms as well as to molecules, though 
isosterie groups are not necessarily chemically 
similar. For example, sodium ions and neon 
atoms are isosteric, but have no physical or 
chemioal simllftrily. Another type of relation- 


ship may be illustrated as follows: argon and 
nitrogen gases resemble each other closely and 
argon is isosteric with chloride ion; hence cya- 
nogen ion, which is isosteric with nitrogen, 
should resemble closely chloride ion. In fact 
the properties of the two classes of salts are very 
similar. It is impossible to go further into the 
consequences of the bold hypotheses advanced by 
Langmuir on account of limited space, but it 
may he said that this series of papers consti- 
tutes one of the most notable contributions to 
j)hysical science for many years; the fruitfulness 
of the ideas i& only just beginning. 

W. A. Noyes, in his address accepting the Wil- 
lard Gibbs Medal awarded him for distinguished 
work in science, reviewed the conceptions of 
valence which chemists have held since the nine- 
teenth century, and advances the theory that a 
valence bond consists of an electron from one of 
two electrically neutral atoms rotating around 
two positive nuclei located in some part of the 
two atoms. lie shows from a calculation of the 
known volume of sodium atoms that the kinetic 
theory would lead us to expect an orbital rota- 
tion of an electron during a period of the same 
order of magnitude as the vibrations which pro- 
duce the sodium line in the spectrum. He con- 
siders, from this and other evidence, that it is 
more probable that atoms contain rotating elec- 
trons than that the electrons are in a static con- 
dition 'ihe fact that halogens are sometimes 
positive and sometimes negative and that the oxy- 
gen atom of amine oxides is partly positive also 
points to a transfer of electrons which takes place 
in some other manner than that supposed by 
].angmuir and G. N Lewis. His views are thus 
quite opposed to those set out in the preceding 
paragraph, and it is therefore evident that the 
matter of atornie structure is by no means near 
a settled question. 

An ingenious adaptalion of the thermionic 
amplifier used in radiotelegraphy has been made 
bv Hall and Adams, who insc’rt the instrument in 
the position usually taken by the telephone in 
ordinary determinations of electrical conduct- 
ance n'he instrument, which acts as a relay in 
that variations in one circuit set up amplified 
variations in another eireuit coupled unilaterally 
with it. enables the audibility current to be 
greailv reduced, thus decreasing the possibility 
of polarization in the cell by current passing in 
it With this arran£renient it is possible to re- 
duce the current to about 1 pei cent of that usu- 
ally employed, or to use frequencies beyond the 
limit of the human ear if desired. 

There is a great and inereasing tendency to- 
\\i\rd the adoption of physical methods in chemi- 
cal analysis. The most striking development of 
the rear is A. W. Hull’s method by which a 
eliemieal analysis can he made on a cubic milli- 
meter of material in powdered form. The suV 
stanee is rdaeed in a glass tube in the path of a 
beam of X-rays directed toward a photographic 
plate which records the diffraction pattern after 
an exposure of about an hour. The onlv ap- 
paratus required is a source of voltage, an X-ray 
tube and a photographic film. The method dif- 
fers from other known methods of analvsis by 
means of X rays in that the elements in the first 
row of the periodic table (that is. the lightest 
elements) mav also be determined. After the 
film has been developed it shows, in addition to 
the overexposed beam in the centre, a series of 
lines eaiifled by the reflection of the rays from the 
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tiny crystals of the powder. Their distances 
from the centre of the film depend on the spacinj' 
of the planes of atoms in the crystal, and there 
is one line for every important plane in every 
kind of crystal. Substances of different crystal- 
line form will therefore exhibit entirely different 
patterns; substances similar in chemical nature 
will in general have similar crystal structure 
and give similar patterns, the one being simply a 
magnified image of the other. The magnifica- 
tion, or spread of the pattern, is inversely pro- 
portional to the cube root of the molecular 
volume of the substance causing the reflection. 
Since no two substances have exactly the same 
molecular volume, it is easy to distinguish be- 
tween those with closely agreeing volumes, as the 
difference is cumulative for lines far from the cen- 
tre of the plate. A further distinguishing mark 
is the relative intensity of the various lines, which 
differs greatly even in the most closely related 
compounds. The method is able to go a step 
farther than chemical analysis in that it shows 
beyond any question the nature of the combina- 
tions existing between the various elements as 
well as the elements present The nature of the 
combinations in a mixture such as the ordinary 
sodium fluoride of commerce is clearly shown by 
the. use of this method, which establishes the 
presence of the acid fluoride NaHFj as well as 
the substance ordinarily designated hy the sym- 
bols NaF. By narrowing the slits used to direct 
the beam of X-rays and using a smaller tube of 
the test material very sharp lines can be obtained 
in the photographs, and thus a mixture of sev- 
eral substances analyzed without ambiguity. 
Furthermore, by excessively long exposures (so 
as to great! V overexpose the principal lines) the 
presence of impurities in exceedingly small 
amounts can be established. As the material is 
not altered in any way by the passage of the 
X-rays, it is still available for any special tests 
desired after the analysis of it has been made. 

A method for determining large or small quan- 
tities of iron has been devised by Hostetter and 
Roberts. They titrated the ferrous iron (after 
suitable reduction if necessarv) with a very 
dilute dichromate solution and established the 
end point bv the change of potential of a small 
platinum electrode dipping into the solution. 
Tf it was desired to estimate both ferrous and 
ferric iron in the same sample, the former was 
titrated in the usual wav, then the total iron 
was reduced, again with electrometric control 
so that no excess of reducing agent was added. 
The presence of large quantities of acid in the 
solution was without effect on the sensitiveness 
of the method, and the salts accumulating in the 
course of an analysis were also without influence. 
Since hydrogen fluoride does not interfere, it 
was 'easy to determine both ferrous and ferric 
iron in a silicate in less than half an hour. 
Those familiar with the ordinarv procedure for 
iron in both stages of oxidation will readily ap- 
preciate the usefulness of such a method. The 
precision of the method is equal to that of the 
best gravimetric w'ork, the quantity of iron 
present may be as small as 0.28 milligrams or 
as large as tliat in a sample of pure irou. For 
the analysis of materials such as those required 
for optical glass, where the quantity of iron 
present is about a thousandth of 1 per cent, TTos- 
tetter has devised a method based on the color 
of ferric. chloride in acid solutions, since as little 
as 0.02 milligrams of iron wiH give a perceptible 


color to 50 cubic centimeters of 20 per cent 
hydrochloric acid. The method is not one of a 
high percentage accuracy, but is admirably 
adapted to the approximate determination of 
small quantities of iron, for example the impuri- 
ties in high grade chemicals. When the quantity 
of iron is too large for this method, the electro- 
metric one is applicable. 

W. H. Perkin in England has extended bis 
work on the structure of the alkaloids harmine 
and harmaline. He finds that the former as- 
sumption of a fiised-ring system comprising a 
benzol, pyrrole and pyridine nucleus is not satis- 
factory, and reports a new scries of experiments 
which shows that harmine is not a derivative of 
quinoline or iso-quinoline. Bearing in mind the 
formation of nitroanisic acid from harmaline, 
and that in the ring system the order of fusion 
is benzene-pyrrole-pyridine, two structural 
formulas are given with the methyl group in the 
pyridine nucleus, between which it is not pos- 
sible to choose definitely. He has also published 
an investigation of cryptopine and its deriva- 
tives. 

Kehrmann has taken up the study of diphenyl - 
dihydroacridinc in an effort to establish the 
hypothesis of hexavalent carbon. This substance 
and its amino derivatives possess the character 
of Icuco-derivatives, and is similar in structure 
to thiodiphenylamine. It gives on oxidation a 
new and interesting class of highly colored sub- 
stances containing a chromogen analogous to 
phenylphenazonium. Structural formulas are 
given in which a hexavalent carbon atom is pres- 
ent. Unfortunately only a brief abstract in 
Archives dc scieitcc physique et natiirelle is avail- 
able in this country, and details arc therefore 
lacking. 

Michael has continued his work on the rela- 
tion betw^een the chemical structure of organic 
compounds and their reactivities. Reactivity 
and instability are sharply differentiated, since 
the latter is due to incomplete neutralization of 
the atomic forces in the molecule, i.e., incomplete 
conversion of their free energies into bound 
energy, and should apply only to the behavior of 
a compound toward physical forces acting separ- 
ately or simultaneously. Reactivity refers to 
the behavior of a certain atom or group ©f atoms 
in a given chemical system. It is the result of 
the sum total of changes in both free and bound 
chemical energy in all the atoms of a system 
which manifests itself at a certain atom or group 
Many experiments have been performed on the 
reaction between carbonyl derivatives and semi- 
carbazide, with the object of arranging the car- 
bonyl compounds in the order of their reactivity 
toward the chosen reagent The affinity con- 
stants in water and in alcohol were not the 
same, and be concludes that it is quite as un- 
justified to attach an absolute relative value to 
the reactivity of a ketone ns to the affinity con- 
stant of ari organic acid ; in each case we 
should refer to a value in a given physical and 
chemical system. There is ^ no connection be- 
tween reactivity and velocity of reaction in 
the cases studied; velocity and reactivity are 
distinct relations which should invariably be 
d i stin fin li shed between in organic investigations. 

CHEMISTRY, Industkial. The dominant 
feature in this year’s process in Industrial 
Chemistry seems to be readjustment or the re- 
sumption x)f pre-war . conditions^ .hdw.- 

ever locally by a greater knowledge of the 
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methods followed in other places, the result of 
intensified study of practices made necessary by 
the demands of the World War. This is con- 
spicuously the situation in such industries as 
those pertaining to certain metals, dyestuffs, 
and potassium salts. 

Okuanizations. The American Chemical So- 
ciety held its spring meeting in Buffalo, N. Y., 
during April 8-11. The annual meeting was 
held in Philadelphia, Pa., during September 2-6. 
Membership has increased until it now exceeds 
14,000 persons, William H. Nichols of the Gen- 
eral Chemical Company was continued as presi- 
dent during the year. The American Electro- 
chemical vSociety held its spring meeting in New 
York City during April 3-5, when the member- 
ship was reported as 1928. Wilder D. Bancroft 
was chosen president. Its 36th general meeting 
was held in Chicago, 111., during September 23- 
26. The American Tiistitiite of Chemical Engi- 
neers met in (Chicago, 111., during January 15-18, 
and again in Boston, Mass., during June 18-21. 
Arthur I). Little was president for the year. 

The Society of Chemical Industry held its 
38th meeting in Mansion House, liOndori, Eng- 
land, under the Presidency of Henry Louis The 
membership increased during the year from 4429 
to 5263. The Society lost in 1919 two of its 
most prominent past presidents by the deaths 
of Sir William Crookes (1913) and Sir Bover- 
ton Redwood (1907-08) both of whom were 
great leaders There were important confer- 
ences at the annual meeting on Inter allied 
Chemical Federation, on Power Plant in Chemi- 
cal Works, on the Production and Consumption 
of Sugar within the British Empire, on Dye- 
stuffs, Synthetic Drugs, and Associated Prod- 
ucts, on the Chrome Tanning Industry, and on 
Recent Developments in the Fermentation In- 
dustries 

International Organizations Under the 
auspices of the Canadian Section of the Society 
of Chemical Industry, a number of chemists 
employed in industries, chemical engineers, re- 
search chemists, and chemists engaged in edu- 
cational institutions from various parts of the 
Dominion met in Montreal on May 15"! 7 and 
organized the Canadian Institute of Chemistry. 
The Chairman of the Convention \vr8 Prof W.^ 
L. Goodwin of Queen's University, and at a’ 
meeting held on May 21st, Prof. J. Watson Bain 
of the University of Toronto was chosen presi- 
dent. 

Prior to the World War there had existed 
an International Chemical Council which had 
included rejiresenfatives of the Central Empires 
but it had ceased to exist owing to the fact 
that w'hile ^‘German science will continue to 
function, the barbarous aid which it gave to 
the enemy armies during the war is suflieient to 
debar it forever from a confederation where 
science is to serve the progress of humanity.” 
Accordingly in London on April 18th, an Inter- 
national Chemical Council was provisionally or- 
ganized to cover the whole field of chemistry, in- 
cluding both technological and non-technological 
chemistry. This was followed by an Interallied 
Chemical Conference in Paris at which there 
were delegates from Belgium, France, Great 
Britain, Italy, and the United States out of 
which grew in turn at a meeting held in Lon- 
don during July j4-18 an International Union 
^ijure-and^ Applied Chemis^^^^ and of .vehich 
oureu became president and TTean Girard, 


secretary. Subsequently at a meeting of the In- 
ternational Research Council held in Brussels 
on July 22, the International Union of Pure 
and Applied Chemistry became officially the 
Chemical Section of the International Research 
Union. The next meeting of the Chemical Union 
will be held in Italy during the first two weeks 
of June, 1920. 

National Exposition of Chemical Indus- 
tries. During the week of September 22-27 
there was held in the Coliseum and the First 
Regiment Armory in Chicago, 111., the fifth Na- 
tional Exposition of Chemical Industries. Ac- 
cording to the Journal of Industrial and Engi- 
neering Ciiemistry, the exposition “was a tre- 
mendous success: new materials, new products, 
new processes, new apparatus, and new ma- 
chinerj^ — to tell of it all would be the full story 
of American Success, not only in its declara- 
tion, but more still of its industrial independ- 
ence.” At the same time as the exposition was 
held there wore meetings of the American Insti- 
tute of Mining and Metallurgical Engineers, the 
American Ceramic Society, the American Elec- 
trochemical Society, and the Technical Associa- 
tion of the Pulp and Paper Industry. 4 he ex- 
position itself was formally opened on the even- 
ing of September 22 with addresses by Governor 
Lowden of Illinois, by Dr. Charles H. Hcrty, 
Chairman of the Advisory Committee, and one 
hv John W. O'Leary on “The Relation of the 
Chemist to the Manufacturer ” On September 
22 thcr(‘ was a symposium on America’s Case 
in Chemistry, and on the day following the 
principal sessions of the American Electro- 
chemical Society were hold These were con- 
tinued on September 25th when there was also 
a vSymposiiiin on Catalysis and a Symposium on 
Pyrometry. On the 26th the meetings of the 
various societies wore continued, and on the 
27th, in addition to meetings of the visiting or- 
ganizations. there was a Symposium on Safety 
in Plant and Mine. Throughout the week mo- 
tion-pictures, illustrating technical processes, 
were shown, and also there were official visits 
of inspection to the exhibits and many excur- 
sions to industrial plants and historical places 
in the vicinity of Chicago. 

Relations of Chemistry to the United 
States Government, The Chemical Warfare 
Service described quite fully in the Year Book 
for 1918 (p 124) wull continue in active opera- 
tion according to law until 1920. Meanwhile 
wdth the beginning of the year came the gradual 
demobilization of the many chemical experts 
who from various colleges and elsewhere, had 
entered the service for the period of the war 
and the special laboratory work on the manu- 
facture of gases carried on at the American 
University near Washington, was, by the end 
of the year, entirely transferred to Edgemoor 
Arsenal, Md. Under the title of “The Research 
Division, Chemical Warfare Service, U. S. A.” i 
a very complete description of the work is given 
by Col. George A. Burrell who had charge of the 
Division. See also Production of Gas Defense 
Equipment for the ArmyJ by Col. Bradley, The 
Development Division, Chemical Warfare Serv- 
ice,^ by F. M. Dorsey, and The Manufacture of 
War Gases in Germany, by James F. Norris.* 

1 JournaJ of Industrial and Engineering Chemistry , 
vol xi, p 93. February. 1919. 

• Vol • 'Xi, p. '185,* March, 1919. 

, .a.idfiai..vnl. ABriU1919 , * 

4 Idem , vol. xi, p. 817, September, 1919 
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Other relations gradually diminished their ac- 
tivities until by the close of the year their work 
became practically negligible so far as this arti- 
cle is concerned. 

Of more practical importance is the Chemical 
Foundation Inc. I’nder the foregoing name there 
was organized early in the year a corporation 
of which Francis P. Garvin became president, 
and which purchased under authority of an 
executive order signed by the President of the 
United States 4500 German patents from the 
Alien Property Custodian. In turn it was au- 
thorized to grant non exclusive licenses to any 
American citizen or corporation in which 75 per 
cent of the stock is owned by Aiiterican citi- 
zens. Ibe charter provides that all profits over 
f^nd above a small fixed return to the holders of 
stock shall be devoted to the advancement of the 
interest of chemistry and the allied sciences in 
the useful arts and manufactures of the United 
States. The capital stock of $500,000 was is- 
sued as $400,000 of 6 per cent cumulative pre- 
ferred, to be retired from surplus income and 
$100,000 of common stock limited to 6 per cent 
dividends. 

Medals. On January 17th the Perkin Medal 
of the Society of Chemical Industry was pre- 
sented to Dr. Frederick Gardner Cortrell of the 
Bureau of Mines for brilliant and useful re- 
search and development work in bringing about 
the practical and successful commercial opera- 
tion of his method for smoke, fume, and dust 
abatement. The Willard Gibbs medal of the Chi- 
cago Section of the American CTieinical Society 
was on September 2r)th conferred on Prof. Wil- 
liam A. Noyes of the University of Illinois in 
recognition of his investigation on atomic energy. 

Educational. Announcement was made in 
May by the vice-chancellor of the contribution of 
over $1,000,000 by British oil interests for the 
endowment of a chemical school at Cambridge 
University, England. It is hoped that this en- 
dowment will permit the maintenance of a school 
of chemistry at that university that will be the 
foremost in Europe. ITie organization is in 
charge of Prof. Sir William J, Pope. 

National Institute for Drug Research. 
Plans for founding at a cost of $10,000,000 a na- 
tional institute for drug research were pre- 
sented early in the year by Dr. Charles H. 
Herty, the institute to have as its main object 
the study and preparation of such chemical com- 
pounds as are used in medicine with a view of 
definitelv and positively passing on thedr merits. 
Until the World War, the United States has 
been fh^pendent upon Germany for its synthetic 
medical compounds and it was urged that the 
time was opportune for the founding of surh an 
institution. The plan received nation wide en- 
dorsement from chemists, pharmacologists, and 
Tnannfactnrers, but as yet the foundation has not 
received the necessaTv funds with which to or- 
ganize. 

MetaLvS, Aluminum. Owing to the fact that 
this metal is an easy one to work there has been 
an increased output of aluminum hollow W’are 
in Birmingham, England, the chief centre of the 
industry in the United Kingdom. Machine 
processes are said to be displacing hand labor 
(to a considerable extent in the factories^ devoted 
to hollow ware; stamping-presses are being used 
where the spinning lathe was formerly relied 
upon, tile ecOTiomiJsitig of costs by 
ing fft'odels and a nearer apprrtiit’h to mass pro- 


duction is giving a notable impetus to the indus- 
try. Prior to the war the Germans held a 
dominating position in the trade, nine-tenths of 
the imports coming from Germany, and it was 
estimated that the Germans were doing nearly 
three-fourths of the business in Great Britain. 
Strenuous eft’orts are being made by British 
manufacturers to supply the goods which were 
formerly brought from abroad. A modern fac- 
tory has been established at Wolverhampton 
and several new enterprises have been started. 
In January there came a report that Norwegian 
electrotechnical factories had succeeded in eco- 
nomically extracting aluminum from Labrador- 
ite, a mineral that is found in great quantities 
in the western part of Norway. A new process 
for soldering aluminum is reported to have been 
invented by Charles Bingelli of Berne, Switzer- 
land. A new metal called conducting aluminum 
has been invented by Dr. Georges Giulini It 
is produced by putting ordinary aluminum 
through a patented pro(;ess, by which it acquires 
the same mechanical qualities and capacities as 
bronze, copper, and brass without changing its 
specific weight. The fact that the new metal is 
a conductor will make it e.specially in demand in 
the electrical trade. The inventor anticipates 
for it also a market among builders of motor 
cars, aeroplanes, ships, and railway carriages. 

Moi.ybdenitm. The special and unique quali- 
ties possessed by mol;ybdenum for the produc- 
tion of guns of large calibre and rifie barrels 
caused a sudden and imperative demand for the 
ore of this metal during the war. This re- 
sulted in the opening up of a number of new 
deposits, one of the most important of which 
is located in Canada. It is questionable wliether 
the peace requirements are sufiicieni to justify 
developing other deposits until a more definite 
knowledge as to the normal demand is obtained 
Platinum. The diminished output of plati- 
num from the Urals in Russia, due largely to 
the exhaustion of the deposits, has called at- 
tention more (Tinsjiicuonsly to the Choc() dis- 
tricts of Colombia which arc still in tbeii in- 
fancy. The war having ended, it would seem 
that tlie requii ement of platinum in the manu- 
facture of fuming sulphuric acid wTuild be con- 
siderably reduced, but such is not the case with 
•regard to its use with gasoline engines. There 
are many new uses: as a “catalyzer” platinum 
and its allied metal, osmium, are required in the 
production of ammonia from atmospheric nitro- 
gen, to convert which into nitric, acid heated 
platinum is also ie((uired 

Tin. With the close of tlie war came a dec 
lination in the demand for tin and the pioduc 
tion from yunnan in South China fell from 12, 
000 tons to 2500 ions so that the industry in 
that count rv has practically eolla})sod In 
Siamese Malaya the production of tin ore has 
not been disturlied and the output is estimated 
to be about 1000 tons a month 

Tungsten. During the war the pioduction 
of tungsten ores and molybdenite throughout the 
world increased enormously >mt since the armis- 
tice, the demand has docreased. Stocks in the 
Ignited Kingdom and those now on the way 
are more than enough to meet the requirements 
until 1021. Consequently the Minister of Mu- 
nitions decided io terminate existing purchasing 
arrangements and declined to accept any deliv- 
eries of tungsten ores or molybdenite after April 
:10. WHh regard tb m ChiM d'fe- 
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posits, while the shipments have decreased and 
reduction plants were closed up still it is be- 
lieved that when conditions are adjusted this 
source will resume its activity and shipments 
to the United States will be resumed where it 
is used in the manufacture of steel for high- 
speed machine tools. 'Prior to the war the ex- 
traction of the metal from its ore was exclu- 
sively a German industry. Similarly in Portu- 
gal also during the war the selling price of 
tungsten ore increased from $300~$450 a ton to 
$800 and even $1600 a ton, but with the coming 
of peace the demand ceased and the industry 
has become dormant. 

Ikon. The British Minister of Munitions ap- 
pointed a commission to visit the steel works in 
the districts of Lorraine and the Saar Valley 
during the spring, 'ihey reported that the va- 
rious plants were worked at high pressure 
throughout the war, and the number of men 
employed was generally greater than before or 
after hostilities, in Lorraine, the iron and steel 
works suffered severely from shortage of fuel, 
eH[)ecially during the later period of the war. 
IMaiiy times the blast furnaces were damped 
down and the steel works closed entirely for 
several weeks, owing to the inability of the Ger- 
mans to send the coal and furnace coke required. 
Some of the French-owned works in Lorraine 
were kept at work by the Germans; others just 
witliin the French border had benm idle since 
the beginning of the war, although the Germans 
made an effort to restart them. They appar- 
ently gave up the attempt, stole from the French 
works the bulk of the plant, tools, buildings, and 
stores, and destroyed the remainder. The stolen 
])lant, etc., was installed in German-owned works 
111 Lou aim* There w as a shortage of manganese 
dining the later period of the war, and as a 
substitut(‘ calcium carbide was tried with re- 
duced quantities of manganese; but in the opin- 
ion of the committee the results were unsatisfac- 
tory as about 30 per cent of the steel so produced 
was scraf). The damage from bombing was 
sliglit. and did nof exceed $2.6,000 in value. Ae- 
jMU'ding to the report it would appear that 
France's acipiisition of further supplies of ore 
will enable it to develop its future trade at 
tlie expense of Germany It should be able to 
produce about 1 1 ,000,000 tons of pig iron a 
,>ear with an equivalent in steel, to dispose of 
in competition with other countries. Before the 
war the resouri’cs of Germany of iron ore were 
a Pjiroximatel V .3,600,000,000 ions, and those of 
France :L.30(), 000,000 The relative positions 
aft<'i the war are afiproximaielv, Germany, 1,- 
,3(10.000,1)00 tons and France 6,600,000,000 tons. 
'Pbe annual production before the war (191.3) 
w'as Germany 27,000,000 tons and France 21,- 
000,000 tons' The estimated annual production 
after the war is Germany 7,000,000 tons and 
France 12,000,000 tons. It would appear that 
except from France, Germany can only expect 
to obtain ore from Sw'eden or Spain, but as both 
these countries are activelv developing their 
own steel industries they will probably not have 
imieh to spare. France’s pre-war production was 
about 40,000,000 tons of coal, but its consump- 
tion xvas about 60,000,000 tons, the additional 
20,000.000 tons being obtained from Great Brit- 
ain, Belgium, and Germany. 3'he control by 
France of the coal in the Saar Valley area is 
estimated to etiable it to produce twice the ton- 
nage fdmi^rl.V dbthined frotn the V^ll^nt;l^n'€fB 


district. Before the war the 8aar coal fields 
produced 17,000,000 tons annually. So that if 
the fuel conditions can be met satisfactorily the 
other dilficulties will be easily overcome. 

Alloys. A new bronze alloy, called M. bronze, 
which is particularly adapted for bearings, ar- 
maments, and machinery parts where a compara- 
tively high hardness is required, and for weld- 
ing and rolling has been invented in Norway. 
In order to satisfy different requirements the 
bron/e is worked out in three qualities: One 
hard, one kuedium haid, and one soft. For use 
wdiere an especially good quality is demanded 
and for ships’ use there can also be produced a 
liner quality, like mangan bronze. 

■Potassium. The condition of the potash in- 
dustry was discussed in the Yr:AH Book for 1918 
(p. 125) and outlines given of the various proc- 
esses used in the United States for the produc- 
tion of salts of this alkali, so necessary in chem- 
ical industries. In April at the time of the 
Buffalo meeting of the American Chemical So- 
ciety, it was said that no potash would be needed 
from (aermany this year, and there were ap- 
proximately ioo.OOO tons of that chemical in 
storage in the United States. This supply came 
fiom mines in Nebiaska which had been under 
d(‘velopment for some time, and also from Cali- 
fornia. With the cession of .\l8ace-l.<orraine to 
France, Germany loses the rich potash deposits 
of Alsace, ami with them the potash monopoly 
of the world. The potash deposits extend 9.94 
miles to the north of Muhlhauseii, over a sur- 
face of more than 69.2 square miles. They are 
unusually lieh in potash salts, mu(*h richer than 
the beds in the interior of Germany. They are, 
moreover, easier to exploit. Their thickness 
ranges from 12.1 to 17.7 feet. The thickness of 
the smaller beds in the upper layers varies 
from 2.6 to 4.9 feet. The first w’orkings were 
begun in 1909, and in 1913 there were 12 in 
operation. In a period of thiee yeais the pro- 
duction rose from 42,420 to 287,000 metric 
tons, so that the production of fiotash in ^\Isae«i 
in 191.3 was already one-fifth of the entire Ger- 
man output, ddie total capital invested in the 
potash works of Alsace amounted to $8,187,200 
at normal exchange. According to estimates 
made by Dr. Paul Kessler, the quantity of 
potash salts in Alsace amounts to nearly 1,- 
500,000,000 metric tons, from w^hich several bun- 
dled million tons of pure potash can he ex- 
tracted Before the wai Germany exported 
potash salts to the value of $2.3,800,000 at nor- 
mal exchange. Notwithstanding this great loss 
the Germans were prom])t ni their reorganiza- 
ami a new' potash law went into effect on 
Apr 24, 1910 It is designed to socialize the 
potash industry bv giving the workers a larger 
share in its management and profits, and by uni- 
fying its activities under government control. 
The provisions of the new law, which super- 
sedes the Potash Law of 1910, vest the control 
of the entire potash industry in a State Potash 
Board. This board is composed of eight mem- 
bers rc*presonting employees of potash mines 
and factories, eiuht representatives of owmers of 
such mines and factories, and 14 representatives 
of various other iihases of the industry, includ- 
ing consumers, dealers, and technical experts. 
Italy formerly im]>ortcd all her potassium salts 
from Germany but seeking economic independ- 
ence appointed a commission to study as pos- 
sible soutees of potassittw cotnpoundft, the 
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mother waters of the Italian and African salt 
mines and the leucitic rocks in which the central 
and southern parts of the peninsula are so rich. 
The potash beds of Catalonia, Spain, concerning 
which see the Year Book for 1915 (p. 132) 
were by royal order opened to bids for conces- 
sions in December, 1918 and in March announce- 
ment was made of the successful applicants, 
three in number. 

Sodium. An interesting effect of the World 
War is shown in the demands for caustic soda, 
which was used in gas masks to neutralize chlo- 
rine gas, and in consequence so pressing has been 
the need for this chemical in the war industries 
that its manufacture in the United States has 
doubled since 1914, and it even became neces- 
sary for a time to forbid its export. This led 
to the erection of a number of new plants in 
South America, especially in Brazil where three 
new concerns are now able to supply the home 
demands. 

. Hetjttm. Information concerning helium, a 
non-inflammable balloon gas became available 
early in the year. According to Franklin D 
Roosevelt, Assistant Secretary of the Navy. ‘Tf 
the war had lasted until spring, the British and 
American governments would have sent helium- 
filled rigid airships over strategic points in (rer- 
many, each capable of dropping a total of 10 
tons or more of high explosives, either in a sin- 
gle tremendous discharge or in a number of 
smaller ones during its passage over a fortress 
or city. These airships would have carried bat- 
teries amply sufficient to repel airplane attack.’’ 
It mav be added that concerning the production 
of helium in quantity, two main problems were 
obvious* First, to develop methods of extract- 
ing helium from the natural gas; and, second, 
to determine the geologic occurrence of the gas, 
and so to locate adequate supplies. These prob- 
lems were successfully solved by American ex- 
perts, and although quantity production of 
helium was achieved just too late to be of value 
in actual hostilities, it was in itself a great 
accomplishment, for the world’s total output of 
helium up to 1915 was probably less than 100 
cubic feet, the market value of which was about 
$1700 a cubic foot. Helium can now be pro- 
duced in the Tmited States by methods w'orked 
out by the military departments at less than 
10 cents a cubic foot, and if later investigations 
fulfill expectations this figure will be still fur- 
ther reduced. See Ihhliofiraphy of Helium^ Lit- 
erafure by F. R. Weaver i 

Nitrogen. Subsequent to the coming of peace 
the several plants (see Year Book for 1918, p. 
125) erected bv the government for the extrac- 
tion of nitrogen from the air ceased to be of 
service in the manufacture of nitrates for ex- 
plosives and it was urged in Congress that money* 
be appropriated to furnish power for a ferti- 
lizer plant. Representative Longworth of Ohio 
said* “We have not onlv spent $60,000,000 on 
this site, but we are preparing to spend $14,000,- 
000 more. According to the testimony of the 
Secretary of War, $74,000,000 of the people’s 
money will be spent and can’t b^ used for any 
other purpose than to aid one factory in turn- 
ing out an inferior grade of fertilizer.” In 
March announcement was made of the organiza- 
tion of the United States fixed nitrogen admin- 
istration to take over and op6rate all plants to 
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furnish nitrogen and similar military necessi- 
ties. The organization will be entirely civilian 
and will be under the collective control of the 
Secretaries of War, Navy, Interior, and Agricul- 
ture. A “fixed nitrogen research laboratory” 
was organized in August in the nitrate division 
of the Ordnance Department, with headquarters 
at the American University in buildings formerly 
occupied by the Chemical Warfare Service. The 
work carried on during the war on the fixation of 
nitrogen in the Department of Agriculture lab- 
oratories at Arlington, Va., the geophysical lab- 
oratory", and elsewhere, is now concentrated at 
the American University. In April an announce- 
ment was made of an organization of a syndicate 
of all the Oerman nitrogen plants under the 
direction of the Ministry of Finance. The gov- 
ernment, which invested heavily in this war- 
born industry, having secured a controlling in- 
fluence and the right to fix prices, proposed to 
validate the syndicate by legislation and to sub- 
mit a contract with the consumers to the Na- 
tional Assembly for ratification. Later a syndi- 
cate of nitrogen producers in Germany was or- 
ganized on May 8th, as a limited-liability com- 
pany under the name of Stickstoff-Syndikat 
Three great groups of nitrogen producers united 
and formed a common agency for the sale of 
their products. The government is represented 
both on the board of directors dnd in the man- 
agement. Under the guidance of the Ministry 
of Fconomics nitrogenous fertilizers are to be 
distributed to the farmers at the lowest possi- 
ble prices and in quantities sufficient to make 
possible an increase of agricultural production 
Fuel. The absolute necessity of finding ade- 
quate methods of providing fuel to protect the 
world against the effects of cold, especially in 
Europe where the suffering has been so great 
during recent winters, is a problem that is prov- 
ing slow of solution. The difficulty has in- 
creased recently by the growing scarcity of coal 
due perhaps to its ever increasing use in in- 
dustrial plants, and on ac(‘ount of the various 
strikes. The only available substitute seems to 
be peat, concerning which, see Year Book 
for 1918, ( p. 126). In the United States the 
output of peat last year far exceeded that of 
anv preceding year and the geneial increase 
which was stimulated by the war, was shared 
by practically all branches of the industry. Ac- 
cording to British authorities the scarcity of coal 
due to the absence of miners at the front, raised 
the question of coal substitutes, and peat is 
mentioned as a suitable alternative for low-grade 
fuels. Peat deposits in England, Scotland, and 
Wales have remained almost untouched because 
of the low price of coal, but w^ar conditions, 
iH^'cSsitating, as they have, the restriction of 
coal supplies, bring the possible utilization of 
peat to the fore. According to the estimates of 
those who have studied the matter, available 
low gnyle fuel in the form of peat is greater than 
all the world’s sources of coal In the United 
Kingdom peat area is estimated at 9400 square 
miles, while that of Canada is 37,000 square 
miles, of an average depth of 6 feet. Of this 
area, 12,000 square miles are located in the cen- 
tral provinces and represent the heating equiv- 
alent of 5 009,000,000 tons of anthracite. It is 
reported that the Canadian government has di- 
rected its attention to the development of peat, 
artd its Department of Mines has, within the 
TaUr TO* “yearfr,* mapped ‘•OTtt'* Cgimdian ymet 
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bo^s conveniently situated with respect to in- 
habited and industrial centres. Peat is also 
available as a source of producer gas, and has 
proved a success. One great difference between 
peat and ordinary producer gas lies. in the high 
moisture content and the greater proportion of 
carbon dioxide in the gas produced. Peat has a 
high nitrogen content, sometimes reaching 2 
per cent, and is therefore a valuable source of 
ammonia and other nitrogen compounds. As a 
fertilizer, peat was first marketed in the United 
States in commercial quantities in 1908, and 
stock-food peat in 1912, and though there is still 
some preiudice against its use the agricultural 
branch of the industry has been successful and 
the quantity of fertilizer and stock-food peat an- 
nually produced is increasing. In England a 
process has l)een invented for utilizing ordinary 
household refuse such as ashes, cinders, paper, 
straw, and vegetable matter which can be made 
into fuel, thus conserving the coal supplv. The 
process is as follows: On arrival at the dis- 
posal works the refuse is tipped into a crusher 
and reduced to powder. It is then lifted by an 
elevator and made into small blocks by means 
of a briquetting machine From the briquetting 
maoliine the blocks are placed on carrying trays 
capable of holding approximately one ton, and 
conveyed by means of an overhead traveling 
pullev into a drving store One day is usually 
sufficient for air drying, the briquettes being 
fairlv porous and on the day following the trays 
containing the briquettes are dipped bodilv into 
tanks holding a mixture of oil-tar and pitch of 
such a consistencv as to permeate the whole of 
each briquette. Thence the blocks are taken to 
the storage bins and can be used as fuel when 
required. If fuel of greater calorific value be re- 
quired, the briquettes, instead of being dipped 
are placed in a cylinder and impregnated under 
pressure. 

Motor Fuels. In March the Bureau of Mines 
announced the development of a motor fuel which 
adds 10 miles an hour to the speed of airplanes 
and has possibilities for use in automobile rac- 
ing The liquid, a combination of benzol and 
c^'clohcxone. called hextor, is so expensive that, 
while of military value, it is not regarded as 
practical for commercial purposes. Another 
combination developed by the Bureau, consi.sting 
of benzol and gasoline, has been found to be more 
powerful than gasoline alone and is expected 
to prove of value in industry. The United States 
Industrial Alcohol Company patented in April a 
new fuel with an alcohol base, concerning which 
it is said that while all previous fuels with an 
alcohol base had the disadvantage of separat- 
ing into their constituent elements under changes 
of temperature, this does not occur in the new 
fuel. Long tests have shown no corrosive ac- 
tion on the engine parts. This corporation has 
patented a series of fuels, all with an alcohol 
base. During the year at the request of the 
General Engineer Depot of the War Department, 
the Bureau of Standards made tests of several 
gasoline substitutes of the same general char- 
acteristics which were developed under the di- 
rection of the Engineer Depot and one of which 
has been designated by them as ^‘Liberty Fuel.*’ 
These tests were run only in truck and aero- 
nautic engines, coupled to electric dynamometers. 
The results obtained did not differ materially 
from those with corresponding grades of gaso- 
line. ■ ' . 


Alcohol. The increasing demand for alcohol 
for power and traction purposes led to a report 
by the British Inter-Departhiental Committee on 
the Production and Utilization of Power Alcohol, 
which was made public during the summer. It 
discussed the possibility of obtaining large sup- 
plies of alcohol synthetically from the products 
of coal distillation. The gases produced from 
gas retorts and coke ovens contain about one- 
half of 1 per cent of ethylene, and a process is 
being worked out for collecting this ethylene and 
converting it into alcohol. Use is made of the 
property possessed by cooled charcoal of absorb- 
ing gas, and the charcoal, when charged with 
the gas, is carried in a stream of molten lead, 
the heat of which causes it to give up the 
ethylene, which is then treated catalytically for 
the production of alcohol. It also recommended 
that steps be taken to increase the production 
of power alcohol by the extended use of the 
vegetable matters from which it may be ob- 
tained, sUch as: 1. Sugar-containing products, 
as molasses, mahua flowers, sugar beets, and 
mangolds; 2. Starch or inulin-containing prod- 
ucts, as maize and other cereals, potatoes, and 
artichokes: and 3 Cellulose-containing products, 
as peat, sulphite wood-pulp lyes, and wood. 
From Sweden come reports of making alcohol 
from white moss, of which there are enormous 
quantities available. The quality of the product 
is said to be very good, and its cost less than 
spirit made from grain or potatoes. It can be 
easily denatured. Other sources recommended in 
Sweden are peat and lava. The method of ex- 
tracting alcohol from peat is about the same as 
by sulphite. The peat is boiled under pressure 
with sulphuric acid, by which a sugar solution is 
obtained and some residue products. After the 
acid has been neutralized with lime, the sugar 
solution IS made into alcohol and the peat resi- 
due collected and made into briquettes for fuel. 
Lava was used as a source for alcohol in the 
middle of last century when the potato crop 
failed, but it has since then .been neglected. 

Ffrtilizers. In addition to the growing use 
of peat as a fertilizer, already mentioned, there 
is reported the succes^sful operation of a factory 
at Turk’s Inlet in British Columbia where from 
fish offal there is made fish meal which is a 
valuable fertilizer, and fish oil, which is used 
in soap making During the year there was an 
increasing demand at high prices for fertilizers 
in Norway and the largest Norwegian water 
power development companv now devotes its 
chief attention to the utilization of electric 
power in the manufacture of saltpetre and arti- 
ficial fertilizer, the nitrogen being obtained 
from the air. 

Paper. Production of a high grade white pa- 
per from cotton 1 inters after long experiment by 
the Bureau of Standards was announced on April 
14th bv Secretarv Redfield. It is believed that 
the process can be made profitable, opening an 
important new source for the production of 
paper and saving manv thousands of pounds of 
material for which there has been small use 
hitherto, except in the making of explosives. 
In the Commercial Remrts for July .31, issued 
bv the Department of Commerce, there was pub- 
lished an elaborate report on “Paper-Making Ma- 
terials of the Philippines” in which bamboo, cana 
bojo, abaca, cogon, and other plants were fully 
discussed, with methods given for their treat- 
ment,- largely rekilting front a Tai*eful atudy tif 
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the subject by George Richmond of the Philip- 
pine Bureau of Science. In Mexico the white 
pine of northern Chihuahua is being used for 
the manufacture of paper boxes. In Europe 
during war times the \ise of paper textiles in- 
creased greatly. In Great Britain as well as in 
the Central Empires, the use of paper yarn as 
a substitute for jute and hemp attained un- 
doubted success, while the many uses to which 
paper yarn was ])ut have been given in previous 
ai tides in the Yeak Book for 1918 (see p. 127) 
in sufficient detail During the war the paper 
industry naturally flourished to a eonaiderahle 
extent in Sweden where prices advanced owing 
to increased cost of labor, while the export 
business became more or less disorganized ow- 
ing to lack of shipping. Reports from Russia 
show an increasing consumption of paper with 
decreasing local output owing to disturbed con- 
ditions. The paper mills in Grenoble, France, 
are reported as unable to manufacture their 
well known paper owing to inability to produce 
or to find in France sufficient pulp for their 
needs. In Italy the scarcity of paper has been 
so great that the Minister of Industry, Com- 
merce, and Labor issued a circular calling upon 
editors of newspapers to decrease their con- 
sumption. Spain erected new factories in which 
esparto grass, vine shoots, and similar ma- 
terials are being used as a source for paper. 
Rice straw, colored cotton rags, and waste pa- 
per are among the materials available in Egypt, 
none of which are suitable for making first- 
class papers, and their use is limited to the 
manufacture of cheap papers, cardboards, and 
wrapping papers. Papyrus, reeds, and bagasse 
may eventually be convertible into good white 
papers by new and improved methods, but mean- 
time tliev are used only as additional materials 
for cardboard and wrapping papers. 

Glass. The American Chemical Society be- 
gan in July a campaign against importing 
scientific apparatus from Germany, espoeially 
glassware, and it is contended that, so far as 
pottery and glassware are concerned, maini- 
facturers in the United States are now able 
to produce goods equal to the best product of 
foreign make. Similarly in England where ac- 
cording to an article in the London Times of 
April 21, “the manufacture of laboratory glass 
started at Sheffield since the war has made sub- 
fltantial progress.” Prior to the war there ^vas 
no manufacture of laboratory glass in Great 
Britain, and the v'lholp process, hitherto con- 
fined to Germany, had to be discovered and 
Avorkers especially trained.* With this obiect, a 
department of glass technology wa.s opened in 
Sheffield lYiiversitv with the support of the 
eovernment, and to-day the department is turn- 
ing out work said to equal anything Ger- 
many ever produ<*ed. Also the manufacture of 
lenses especial ly designed for pliotography from 
the air was started in England, during the war. 
A large firm of scientific instrument makers, 
located at Leicester, recently enlarged its plant 
to meet the increasing demands for this arti- 
cle. Extensive tests have been carried out, and 
the results gained indicate that the lenses are 
superior to those hitherto made in Germany, 
The glass used in the making of these lenses 
is manufactured in the vicinity of the cities of 
Derby and Birmingham, England. From Bel- 
gium it is reported that with a few exeeptiona, 
the pi Ate and window glass factories are In 


shape to resume work. The utilization of their 
resources is also favored by a syndical organiza- 
tion which IS of long standing and especially 
solid. In the cut-glass industry, there is pos- 
sibility of partial resumption; the great factory 
of Val-Saint-Lambert can begin work if it can 
obtain raw materials. 

Textiles. The subject of textiles and textile 
substitutes, concerning which see the some- 
what optimistic summary in the Year Book for 
1918 (p. 127) has experienced a set back. The 
many inventions have become less frequent and 
tlie enthusiasm has largely waned. Even from 
(ilerinany comes the statement: “The promise 
that the new^ textile materials would soon be 
produced in sufficient quantities to provide cloth- 
ing even for the civilian population of Ger- 
many has not been fulfillt*d, and the scanty 
i<‘f>orts still upjieariiig haidly hide the fact that 
the textile substitute movement has been al- 
most a failure.” Also paper yarn now seems to 
be wholly unsuitable for the manufacture of 
clothing. It is employed exclusively in the 
weaving of small mats, carpets, blankets, bags, 
and as a substitute for leather, ^'lie great 
.scarcity of clothing in Geimany has rendered 
necessary the use of cloth woven of paper yarns 
mixed with yarns of wool, shoddy, and waste 
cotton. Littie is heard about yarns of nettle, 
broom, or pine needle filires, and their manufac- 
ture or application. The only textile material 
which still possesses some importance is the 
so-called staple fibre, and it seems that, besides 
the paper yarn, these staple fibres are the only 
ones that are produced on a large scale as a 
substitute for cotton. The process of their man- 
ufacture is kiiowm to be closely related to the 
well-known method of producing artificial silk 
The- cloth woven from these yarns was employed 
almost exclusively for the use of the army, and 
the expectation that the civilian population will 
also he benefited by the invention does not seem 
likely to be fulfilled soon. The raw materials 
for staple fibres are available in unlimited qnaii- 
tities; hence it is expeettKi that when the chem- 
icals reserved for the mamifaeture of explosives 
during the w’'ar shall he released, the production 
of staple fibres will be undertaken on a miieb 
larger scale, and that Germany will become 
largely independent of foreign countries so far 
as the supply of textile materials is eonoerned. 
ft is doubtful, however, wdietber the cloth woven 
of staple fibres will be durable enough aud 
whether it can lie washed From England eotnes 
the announcement of a new textile fabric, which, 
it is claimed, will tend to lower the present 
hiiLrh cost of nieri’s clothing, and Avhich was in- 
troduced by a Piidsev niauufaeturer. The Lon- 
don agents of the inventor sav that the new 
cloth is made entirely of silk noil or short fibres; 
and that, while superior in wearing properties 
to a pure worsted, it can be sold at the price 
of shoddv cloth, or one-fourth the price of the 
best w'ool fabrics. It is said to be strong and 
almost untearable, very snitahle for hard Avear, 
and is made in grays, browms, and blacks. The 
/I published in Milan, contained in its issue 
of November 21 an article on the glass indus- 
trv, in which it was said that after a series of 
c'xperiments made in Venice and Murano by 
Luigi Bisigato, felt and cloth made from spun 
glass are successfully produced there. A new 
concern, the “Vitrum,’’ has been formed, with 
oxt^ntl^ve plants at Naples, for the mamifAtj- 
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ture of this felt and cloth for use as insula- 
tors in storage batteries. 

Freskbving Mfat. Announcemont was made 
in daiuiary of the discovery of a new process for 
the pieservation of moat by Ors. K. C. h'alk and 
K. M. Frankel in the Harriman Laboratory of 
KooHcvclt Hospital and perfected at Columbia 
IJniveiHity. *^1 lie process consists ot extracting 
all water from the meat by placing it in a 
vacuum under low temperature. The drying 
pioeess, it is declared, does not coagulate the 
albumen or change the chemical structure of 
the meat in any manner. It can be kept in- 
definitely and has only to be soaked in water to 
be restored to its original weight and condi- 
tion. 

llELT SucAK. This industry has long been one 
of the most important in Framue. Formeily 
Franc(‘ held first plaee in the world as a beet- 
sugar producing country, but in 1914 it ranked 
only fourth m Europe. Its consumption of 
sugar, however, steadily increased. In 1880 the 
annual individual eonsumjition was 18.90 
pounds ; in 1890, 26.24 pounds; in 1910, 34.83 
]>ounds; and in 1911, 37.48 pounds. The French 
output of refined sugar (including molasses) for 
1912-13 was 877,030 tons. The consumption 
was 708,328 tons Over two-thirds of the pro- 
duction was furnished by departments subse- 
(picntly devastated by the enemy. In 1913 there 
were 213 sugar milfs in France, while in 1917 
th(>y numbeied only 01. To supply its deficit 
France had to import both raw and refined 
sugars. The government constituted itself sole 
purchaser of this aituTe and prohibited impor- 
tations by individuals. The colonies of Guad- 
eloupe, Martinupie, and Keunion with an an- 
nual joint pre-war output averaging 110,000 
tons, were able to supply a part of the <leficit. 
3 he government immediately purchased the en- 
tire production of these colonies and stored it 
pending transportation by vessels allotted to 
France by the Inter-Allied Council. The de- 
creased output of sugar is not wholly attribut- 
able to the destruction of sugar factories. A 
contributing element was the reduced planting 
of sugar beets. A eousiderahle part of the beet- 
hiigar farms of northern France were bombaided 
heavily, with the result that the land will not 
bo tiliahlc for years. The output of beets has 
also been affected by the government control 
of the pri(*e of sugar, which, in turn, has lim- 
ited the price of beets. In 1915-16 only 1,146,- 
207 tons of sugar beets were grown in France, 
but in 1916-17 the production increased to 
1,393,868 tons, owing to the average production 
to the hectare having increased from 18.13 
tons to 23.14 tons. The normal production to 
Ihe hectare was, in pre-war days, about 26 tons. 
The regeneration of the beet sugar industry of 
France will require attention. The total losses 
due to ihe war in this industry are placed at 
$187,789,000. The destruction of the homes of 
the workingmen engaged in sugar manufactur- 
ing, the reconstruction of the mills, and the 
transformation of battlefields into workable 
farms present real difficulties in the way of 
complete restoration of this industry. Nor is 
that all, for the Germans not only destroyed the 
factories but carried off the machinery and the 
designs from which it was constructed. As the 
planting of beets takes place in the spring and 
as acreage was decidedly smaller in 1919 than 
that required by national demands, the deficit 


in sugar will continue for another year, and 
imports will be necessary to meet the recpii re- 
men is of the country, 

Asi'JIYXIATInu Gakes The subject was quite 
fully discussed in the Year Hook for 1918 (p 
1.31) and there remains only to add a brief tag. 
According to an ollicial report issued in March, 
iiji to June, J9I8, the* sliipnieiit of gases in bulk 
made to the American forces in France to be 
exchanged for gas shell was: mustard gas, 15 
tons; chlorpierin, 703 tons; phosgene, 48 tons. 
kSales of some excess gas were made as follows: 
Flnglarid 900 tons of chlorpieiin and 308 tons of 
phosgene. To France was sold 300 tons of 
chlorpierin and 1408 tons of chlorine, equivalent 
to 1126 tons of phosgene. In addition to the 
above, 200 tons of miistaid gas were shipped 
to F]nghind for loading slicll originally made for 
Kussia. Tlicrc wcie, therefore, shipped to Eu- 
lope 3002 tons of ga.s, or its equivalent, which 
gas was largely loaded into shell and used by 
the United States troops, or those of our Allies, 
against the enemy. In addition to this, 18,600 
Liven drums loadtxl with phosgene were shipped 
to France. JTiese contained 279 tons of gas, 
and some of them were fired at the enemy. As 
soon as shells were available they were loaded 
with gas, and 25,000 shells 73 mm. calibre were 
shipped to France on Aug. 7, 1918. On August 
9th another shipment of 30,000 shells of the 
same calibre was made, after which time ship- 
ments were made as fast as shell and boosters 
were available. At the time of the signing of 
the armistice a very large quantity of this most 
poisonous gas remained on hand and iron con- 
tainers holding all that was returned from 
abroad and all that was in the United States 
were loaded on a transport and taken 60 to 100 
miles out to sea and lowered over the side into 
water three miles deep, llust will eat pin holes 
into these containers, and there will be a min- 
ute and giadiial intermixture of water with 
their fatal contents. Under such circumstances 
there is no llame hut a slow chemical reaction 
which produces two non-toxic compounds. Ihe 
literature, which is considerable, includes: The 
Manujarivre and Use of Toxic (jases^ by Wil- 
liam H. Walker, and The Manufacture of das 
Defense ApparatuSy by Bradley 'Dewey, both of 
which were published by the American Chemical 
Society. 

Literature. A weekly journal devoted to in- 
dustiial and (‘iigineering chemistry called The 
Uhemieal Aqe, made its first appearance in Lon- 
don, Fhigland, on June 21st. See “A Brief Sur- 
vey of Some Recent Chemical Literature” in 
Science for September 12, concerning recently 
published text hooks and the like on chemistry. 

CHESS. Jose R Capablanca of Havana re- 
tained his laurels as the leading chess expert of 
the world during the year 1919. His principal 
feat was the winning of the Victory Tournament 
of the British (Tiess Federation at Hastings, 
FMgland, without the loss of a game. Flarlier in 
the year Capablanca defeated Boris Kostich, 
the Serbian player, in a match contested at Ha- 
vana, Cuba, also without meeting a single re- 
verse. The champion added to his fame when 
in a tour of Great Britain he played in more 
than a thousand games in simultaneous exhi- 
bitions, losing less than 30. 

The Weatern championship of the UniU'd 
States, played at Cincinnati, was wtm by Ed- 
ward Lasker of Chicago. The State champion- 
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ship of New York again fell to the lot of A. 
Kupchik while title honors in the Metropolitan 
Chess League were again captured by the 1. L. 
Kice Progressive Club. City College of New 
York won the Triangular College League cham- 
pionship. 

CHIAPUSSO, Jan. See Music, Artists, 
Instrumentalists. 

CHICAGO. See City Pl inning. 

CHICAGO OPEBA COMPANY. See Mu- 
sic, Opera. 

CHICAGO SYMPHONY OBCHESTBA. 

See Music, Orchestras and Novelties. 

CHICAGO^ University of. An institution of 
higher learning founded in 1891 at Chicago, 111., 
largely through gifts by John D. Kockefeller, 
who has continued to aid the university. In 
the summer session of 1919 there were enrolled 
1954 graduate students, 1323 undergraduates, 
and 1921 professional students, a net total of 
5013. In the autumn of 1919, the enrollment 
was as follows: Graduate, 081; undergradu- 
ate, 2531; professional, 1490; university college, 
1219; a net total of 5650. There were 340 mem- 
bers of the faculty. Productive funds of the in- 
stitution amounted to $32,537,886 and the in- 
come for the year was $1,874,182. The library 
contains 570,849 volumes. President, Harry 
Pratt Judson, LL.D. 

CHILD LABOB. During 1919, Child Labor, 
in common with most of our social questions, es- 
caped from the localizing restraint of national 
boundaries, and was considered as an interna- 
tional problem. Labor scarcity during the war 
had, in almost every country, made necessary 
the employment of children on a scale that was 
not permitted by pre war standards. (See Year 
Book, 1918). The need for readjustment was 
very generally felt, and accordingly the Com- 
mission on International Labor Legislation, 
(vol. ii, Labor, Am. Fed. of), appointed by the 
Peace Conference, recommended to the Confer- 
ence certain standards, which, it was hoped, 
could be made effective in all the nations repre- 
sented. These recommendations provided that: 
“No child should be permitted to be employed 
in industry or commerce before the age of 14 
years, in order that everj;^ child may be as- 
sured reasonable opportunities for mental and 
physical education; between the ages of 14 and 
18 "young persons of either sex may be employed 
only on work which is not harmful to their phys- 
ical development, and on condition that the 
continuation of their technical or general edu- 
cation is assured.^’ 

These recommendations w'ere formally acted 
upon by the Peace Conference, and on April 28, 
1919, they were, in an emasculated form, incor- 
porated in a “Sixth Labor Clause” which pro- 
vides for “the abolition of Child Labor and the 
imposition of such limitations as shall permit 
the continuation of their education, and assure 
their proper physical development.” 

Again, at the International Labor Conference 
of the League of Nations, held in Washington, 
D. C., from October 29 to Nov. 29, 1919, was 
Child Labor one of the topics of discussion. 
“Draft Conventions” were adopted, from which 
the most important are quoted: ^^Children un- 
der the age of 14 years shall not be employed 
or work in any public or private industrial un- 
dertaking, or in any branch thereof, other than 
an undertaking in which only members of the 
same family are employed. Young persons un- 


der 18 years of age shall not be employed during 
the night in any public or private industrial un- 
dertaking, or in any branch thereof, other than 
an undertaking in which only members of the 
same family are employed . . in both cases 
certain exceptions are enumerated. Each nation 
ratifying a convention agreed to bring its pro- 
visions into operation not later than July 1, 
1922. 

TiiE Second Pan-American Child Welfare 
Congress. The Second Pan-American Child 
Welfare Congress convened in Montevideo, Uru- 
guay, from May 18 to 25, 1919; some 1500 per- 
sons, including the representatives from the va- 
lous American nations, were in attendance. A 
resolution was adopted providing for the crea- 
tion of an International American Bureau for 
Child Welfare, having its seat in the city of 
Montevideo; further resolutions recommended 
a flat 16-year age limit for working children, 
with compulsory school attendance up to and 
including that age/a 10-year limit for industi ial 
labor, a six-hour day for all under 19 years of 
age, the prohibition of dangerous employment 
and night work for minors, and compulsory vo- 
cational instruction for children of both sexes 
between the ages of 14 and 18; a broad health 
programme was also adopted. 

International Conference on Child Wel- 
fare. A four-day conference on Child Welfare 
standards was held in Washington, 1). C., May 
5 to 8, 1919, under the auspices of the Federal 
Children’s Bureau; delegates were present from 
all sections of the United States, and from Great 
Britain, Belgium, France, and Japan. The gen- 
eral topic of Child Welfare w^as discussed, and 
minimum standards of age, education, physical 
quail Hcations, and wage, were decided upon for 
children entering employment; standards were 
set for hours of labor, and plans worked out for 
placement and employment supervision and gen- 
eral administration of welfare work. It was de- 
cided that these recommendations should be sub- 
mitted to the nine regional conferences which 
were arrangini for in various cities throughout 
the United States. A committee on Progressive 
Child Labor Standards was created, to act in an 
advisoiy capacity to the Children’s Bureau in 
W^ashington. 

The United States: — Federal Child Labor 
Law. Of chief importance among Child Labor 
Legislation for the year is the new Federal Child 
Labor l.aw. The former law which attempted 
to prohibit child labor through interstate com- 
merce regulation, was declared unconstitutional 
by the Supreme Court of the United States on 
June 3, 1918. (See Year Book, 1918). The 
mnv bill was introduced in the Senate by Sena- 
tor Pomerene on Nov. 15, 1918, was adopted by 
the Senate (vote of 50 to 12) on Dec. 18, 1018, 
as Sections 1200 to 1207 inclusive, of the Rev- 
enue Act, Public Statute No. 254, 05th Congress, 
(H. R. 12863) and was signed by the President 
on Feh. 24, 1919. 

The prohibitions of the new law are substan- 
tially the same as the former act, but enforce- 
ment is effected through the Federal Taxation 
Power; its provisions, as summarized by the 
conferees of the House and Senate, are as fol- 
lows: — 

“This amendment imposes a tax of 10 per cent 
on the net profits from the operation of (a) any 
mine or quarry situated in the United States in 
which children under the age of 16 years have 
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be«u employed or permitted to work during any 
portion of the taxable year; or (b) any mill, 
cannery, workbhop, factory, or manufacturing 
t'stablishment situated in the United States in 
which children under the age of 14 years have 
been employed or. permitted to work, or chil- 
dren between the ages of 14 and 10 years have 
been employed or permitted to work more than 
8 hours in any day, or for more than 6 days 
in any week, or after the hour of 7 o’clock P. m., 
or before the hour of 6 o’clock a. m., during any 
portion of the taxable year. Such a tax is not 
to apply in case of an employer relying in good 
faith upon an einjiloyment certificate issued un-- 
der legiilations iirescribed by a board composed 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, the Secretary 
of Labor, and the Commissioner of Internal 
Keveiiue; nor in case of an employer who sat- 
isfies the Secretary of the Treasury that his 
employment of a child under the prescribed ages 
was due to an honest mistake of fact as to the 
age of such child.” 

^Ihis law became effective on April 25, 1019, 
on May 2, Federal tJudge James K. Bo}d, of 
North Carolina, made permanent a temporary 
injunction preventing the Atherton Cotton Mills 
from discliarging dohn W. Johnson (an em- 
ployee between the ages of 14 and 10) or cur- 
tailing his employment to eiglit hours per day. 
W), C. Hammer, United States Attorney for the 
Western District of North Carolina, appeared 
as “amicus curiae” but his contentions were over- 
luled by tfudge Boyd, who declared the law un- 
constitutional on tiie ground that ‘^Congress was 
tiyiiig to do by indirection what it had no con- 
stitutional power to do directly.” The case 
reached tlie Supiemc Court of the United States 
on Dec 10, 1919, hut no decision had been 
handed down by the end of the year. 

Prognostication seems to favor the law’s sus- 
tainment, for precedents of prohibitory taxation 
have been established in the oleoiiiaigarine and 
poisonous phosphorus match cases. But the 
handing down of such a decision will leave the 
hori/on clustered with still other complications. 
For since the Child Labor Law is part of the 
Revenue Bill, its enforcement is in the hands 
of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, and 
funds appropriated to the Secretary of Labor for 
enforcement have been ruled unavailable for use 
until the latter lias been requested to act hy^ the 
former official. Most important of all, the 
Child Labor Law will in any event lapse with 
the Revenue Act of 1918, which is effective “un- 
til Congress passes an act abrogating the same,” 
and the Revenue Act is not likely to remain in 
force for more than two years ; at that time 
the Child Labor Law must be made a part of 
the new revenue act, or an attempt be made to 
enact it as a separate piece of legislation. 

State Legislation. Out of our 50 States and 
territories, 90, during the past year, made more 
effective child labor laws, or strengthened the 
complementary school attendance and continua- 
tion school legislation. Two States weakened 
their child labor laws; Connecticut enacted a 
provision enabling the governor to suspend night 
work prohibition in case of emergency, and Ver- 
mont passed a measure authorizing tl\p Com- 
missioner of Industries, with approval of the 
governor, to suspend age and hour limitations 
in the case of perishable products— a seemingly 
innocuous provision which, in effect, may per- 
mit canneries to employ children for more than 


eight hours per day. Alabama adopted an eight- 
hour day and 48-hour week for work in all gain- 
ful occupatioiijS for children under 16, and 
strengthened work permit provisions. Arizona 
limited exemption from school attendance to 
children over 14 who are regularly employed, and 
required continuation school attendance between 
14 and 16 for five hours per week. California 
raised minimum age for employment in general 
occupations to 16 (with exceptions) and pro- 
hibited employment of girls under 18 in messen- 
ger oi delivery service; raised compulsory school 
ag(‘ to 16 (with exceptions) ; made compulsory 
four hours of school attendance per week for 
children between 14 and 18. Connecticut 
stiengthcncd work permit provisions; required 
evening school attendance for children between 
14 and 16 who have not completed elementary 
school. Delaware raised compulsory school at- 
tendance to 17 (with exceptions) and required 
100 days attendance at school per year for em- 
ployed children under 17. Florida raised com- 
pulsory school ago to include children from 7 
to 16, and made compulsory attendance pro- 
\ isions state-wide in application. Georgia 
raist'd period of required school attendance to 6 
months, required completion of the 7th grade, 
and abolished poverty exemptions from school 
attendance. Illinois raised period of required 
sehool attendance to 7 months, and required 
eom})ulKory continuation school attendance of 8 
houis per week, between the ages of 14 and 18 
\ eai 8. Iowa required continuation school attend- 
ance of 8 hours per week belt ween 14 and 16 years, 
excepting on completion of 8th grade and regular 
employment. Kansas raistni compulsory school 
attendance to 16 jears (with exceptions). 
Manic raised minimum age to 16 for employ- 
ment during school hours, strengthened work 
permit provisions, and piohibited night work for 
children in bowling allies and pool rooms. 
Massachusetts rediictKi hours for children from 
16 to 18 to 8 per day and 48 per week; required 
completion of 6th (instead of 4th) grade for 
school exemption. Missouri prohibited employ- 
ment of females under 18 as messengers, changed 
compulsory school age to 7-14 instead of 8-14; 
inaugurated compulsory continuation schools 4 
hours per w^eek for children between 14 and 16 
(attendance compulsory to 18 for children who 
have not completed the 8th grade). Montana 
piohibited any emplo}mcnt for children under 
16 during school term, strengthened work per- 
mit provisions, raised compulsory school age to 
18 unless employed or completed high school, 
required 4 hours per week for extension school 
work between 14 and IS. Nebraska raised pe- 
riod of required attendain’c at school to a mini- 
mum of 12 weeks in rural districts, and made 
continuation sclio )1 attendance •compulsory be- 
tween 14 and 16 years. Nevada raised compul- 
sory school age to 18, unless employed or com- 
pleted high scliool (poverty exemptions were 
retained) and lequired continuation school at- 
tendance of 4 hours per week between 14 and 
18 years. New* Hampshire made compulsory 
school attendance for non-English speaking 
minors between 16 and 21 vears. New Jersey 
established a 42-hoitr week for children under 16 
in districts where continuation schools were 
established, and required attendance at such 
schools of children between 14 and 10, 20 hours 
per week if uiiemploved, and 6 hours per week 
if employed. Niwv Mexico raised compulsory 
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school SLge to Hi, unless 14 and employed, pro- 
vided for work permits for children under Hi, 
and made compulsory continuation school at- 
tendance betwetm 14 and 16 years, 5 hours per 
week. New York prohibitwl employment of girls 
under IH ojieiating elevators, and under 21 in 
transportation service, and regulated hours and 
night work in those occupations; required con- 
tinuation school attendance between 14 and 18 
years, 4 to 8 hours per week. North Carolina 
prohibitcMi employment under 16 in mines and 
quarries, and under 14 in factories, mills, of- 
tices, hotels, mercantile establishments, etc., or 
in messenger and delivery service; prohibited 
night work in these occupations; raised required 
s(*hool attendance to full term and abolished 
poverty exemption clause. Oklahoma raised 
compulsory sciiool age to 18, unless employc*d 
and completed 8th grade, and required continua- 
tion school attendance between 16 and 18 years 
(with evceptions). Oregon raised compulsory 
school age to 18 for all unemployed children, and 
provided compulsory continuation school attend- 
ance for children between 16 and 18 years, for 
5 hours per week. Pennsylvania prohibited em- 
ployment of girls under 18 in messenger serv- 
ice.' South Carolina prohibit<Hi employment un- 
der 14 in workshop or business establishment 
during school hours (with exceptions) and 
made its compulsory school attendance provis- 
ions state-wide in application. South Dakota 
strengthened its child labor enforcement laws, 
and made compulsory attendance at evening 
school of illiterate and non-English speaking 
persons between 16 and 21 years of age. Ten- 
nessee raised compulsory school age to 16, and 
made it state-wide in application. Utah made 
continuation school attendance compulsory for 4 
hours a week to children under 18, and like- 
wise for all non-English aliens between the 
ages of 16 and 45; raised compulsory school at- 
tendance age to 18 for unemployed children, 
and extended 30-week term to apply to all dis- 
tricts. Washington strengthened work permit 
provisions, and required continuation school at- 
tendance for 4 hours per week, between 14 and 
18 years (with exceptions). West Virginia pro- 
hibited employment in any gainful occupation 
for children under 14 (with exceptions) ; pro- 
hibited employment in dangerous occupations un- 
der 16; prohibited night work and established 
an 8-hour day, 48-hour week for minors under 
16; in occupations prohibited under 14; 
strengthened work permit provisions. 

Foreign. The year 1619 has seen little direct 
action on the child labor question in Great 
Britain, legislation correcting wartime abuses 
having been enacted the previous year. (See 
Year Book, 1918). However further legislation 
may be expected In the near future, for the Eng- 
lish joint industrial conference of employers and 
employees reported : *‘9 he Committee are of 

opinion that child labor is bad in principle, and 
in practice tends to decrease the chances of 
adult employment. For these reasons, without 
going into details, the Committee think that the 
age at wliich a child should enter employment 
should be raised beyond the present limit.” (14 
years.) Jn addition the Committee recom- 
mended an eight-hour day for all persons em- 
ployed, as well as the establishment of a nation- 
wide minimum wage. Both of these measures 
would tend to reduce child labor, by rendering 
it unprohtable. The Director of the Commercial 


Department of the Bureau of the Russian So- 
cialist Federal Soviet Republic reports that Rus- 
sia has adopted a 10-ycar limit lor entrance to 
full time employment, and has developed a com- 
plementary educational plan. Ho states that 
when trade is resumed with -foreign countries, 
no goods will be allowed to enter Russia that 
have been manufactured by child labor. Poland, 
according to the Piogrammc of tlie l^olish Min- 
ister of Education, provides that all children 
must attend school for at least seven years. 
The programme of the German Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation calls for free universal education, with 
maintenance and clothes for necessitous chil- 
dren, and the extension of common and continua- 
tion school education made compulsoiy for 
children np to IS years of age. Mexico has 
enacted a new law piohiliiting night work in 
factories and dangerous occupations for all 
women, and for children under 16 years ot age, 
and prohibits night work in commercial estab- 
lishments for the same after 10 o’clock at night; 
it limits the work of children between 12 and 
16 to SIX hours per day, and provides that tlie 
work of a child under 12 years of age shall 
not be made the subject of contract. 

Information on the subject of child labor and 
child w'elfare may be obtained from the U. S. 
Department of Labor, Children’s Bureau, Wash- 
ington, D. C., and from the National Child La- 
bor Committee, 105 East 22d »St., New York 
City. 

OBfILD ^VELFA-RE* See Chii.d Lahok. 

CHILDREN’S COURTS. See Juvenile 
Courts. 

CHILE. A South American republic on the 
west coast extending along the Pacific to the 
south from Peru. Capital, Santiago. 

Area and Population. The length of this 
long narrow strip between the ei est of the Andes 
and the Pacific is 2628 miles — from the Peniviaii 
border to the southern end of South America. 
The average width is 177 miles. There are 23 
provinces and one territory, wuth an estimated 
total area of 289,829 square miles. Tlie popu- 
lation in 1907 (the last census) was 3,429,279 
of wdiich 43.4 per cent was urban. Uhe for- 
eigners at that time numbered about 134,524. 
The population January, 1918, was estimated 
at 3,880,8.54 or a density of 13.4 to the square 
mile. The population of some of the piinci- 
pal towns ill 1916 was: Santiago, 397,550, 
(estimated in 1918 unofficially at 400,000) ; Val- 
paraiso, 201,507. C’oncepcion, 68,902; Iquique, 
45,502; Talque, 41,618; Chilian, 38,543; Anto- 
fagasta, 56,295. The majority of people aie of 
European origin, only one-fourth being of pure 
Spanish stock. The Indians may be divided into 
three classes — the Changos, who live in the 
northern coast region; the Araucans, about 100,- 
000 in number, who live on the western slopes 
of the Andes; and the Fuegiaiis who live in or 
about the region of Tierra del Fuego. San- 
tiago is a city of cathedrals, squares and other 
public works, with monuments and park sys- 
tems; it is also the seat of two universities — 
the University of Chile and the Catholic Uni- 
versity. Valparaiso is the second city of Chile 
and the #jeaport of the country. It is situated 
on the southern side of a large harbor of the 
same name from which there is a level stretch 
to the hills inland. The residential district is 
in the hills mainly. 

Miner ALB. Prosperity is largely due to the 
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development of natural deposits of sodium ni- 
trate, “(vhile saltpetre,” the tax on which con- 
stitutes a large portion of the revenue of the 
State. Copper ranks next in importance as a 
mineral product, and besides this cobalt, gold, 
silver, and manganese are found. Of the non- 
metallic products, coal, borate, salt, sulphate, 
and guano are important. Coquimbo has been 
the scene of some development of iron ore, es- 
timated at over 200,000,000 tons. The total 
value of mining products was 614,775,876 pesos 
( exported ) . 

Sodium nitrate was discovered about 1809 by 
the Indians. Till 1830 its export did not amount 
to much, but after then the production in- 
creased. One of the factors of this increase was 
tho e^ase with which one could get a government 
grant of two estacas, that is, aliout 72,000 square 
yaids. This lasted till 1868. The desert of 
Atacama, about 500 miles long aliout 2000 to 
(iOOO feet above sea level, is the scene of the ac- 
tivity on nitrate beds. This gives an area of 
200,000 square kilometers, of which only 4 per 
cent bad beim surveyed in 1918. Chile, Bolivia, 
and Peru furnish the labor, and an estimate 
giAOs us the point that about 50/)00 men were 
employed in this industry at that time. The 
total numbtu' of tons that this labor has ex- 
tracted from the surveyed area of 200,300,000 
tons, is about 50,000,000 tons. Californian and 
Mexican oil is supplanting coal as a fuel to 
work these mines. Tn 1915 only 34 of the 167 
plants were in operation, due to war-disorgan- 
i;^ed production. When the demand for it as a 
munition ingredient raised the price to double 
its former figure, production was again stimu- 
lat(‘d. The United States, early in the war, or- 
;janized a committee to supervise and regulate 
the nitrate production in the United States, 
icaliziiig its agricultural importauee as a fer- 
tilizer, as well as its munitional importance. A 
table of nitrate production and shipment is 
given below : 


Metric tons Labor Exportation 

produced No. of men Metric tons 


1914 2,463,356 48,979 1,846,783 

1915 . ... 1,755,291 43,506 2,023,294 

1916 2,912,681 44,234 (est.) 2,981,401 

1917 * * 60,800,000 


* This quantity in quintals. 

d he nitrate situation caused a great deal of 
worry during the war, and domestic production 
was stimulated so as to release to the United 
States and (Jreat Britain for other war pur- 
poses the cargo vessels necessary for its ship- 
ment. The western agricultural portion of the 
Cniled States felt this particularly. For the 
five years ])recediug 1915 the average annual 
inoduction of coal was plac(*d at 1,193,406 tons, 
and the domestic consumption of coal at 2,667, 
235, and the imports at 1,473,829 tons. This lat- 
t(T figure has decreased considerably since the 
gradual introduction of oil burning machinery. 

Induhthy. For figures on industries, see pre- 
ceding Year Books. High prices and scarcity of 
imported leather owing to the isolation of Euro- 
pean products because of the wuir, have stimu- 
lated that branch of manufacture till in 1919 it 
was assuming proportions of considerable size 
As an indication of what this industry can ac- 
complish, the figures of 1898 can be recalled. In 
that year 3,102,888 kilos of sole leather was ex- 
ported. In 1916, the exports went as low as 


393,460. Since then they have risen consider- 
ably. Northern Chile manufactured more for 
home consumption, while southern Chile main- 
tained the export trade. Exports of leather to 
the United States particularly, have increased. 
Agrarian industry is developing rapidly with the 
introduction of many refined agricultural imple- 
ments imported from the United States. 

Railways. It was announced in December 
that the Chilean Congress had authorized a con- 
tract with a Chilean-Ecuadorian syndicate for 
the construction of a railroad to extend east- 
ward from Porto Bolivar, Ecuador, into Brazil. 
This w'ould afford a Pacific outlet to a rich ter- 
ritory hitherto inaccessible. It was proposed to 
extend the line about 563 miles to Porto Para 
on the Amazon River in Brazil at a cost of 
about £6,000,000 sterling 

The Public Works Department of Chile in 
1910 was preparing studies for important con- 
structional work, including new railways, upon 
which $2,000,000 w^as to be expended for equip- 
ment. The completion of the new railway be- 
tween the capital, Santiago and Valparaiso by 
way of Casablanca was to be the first work to 
be undertaken and it was estimated that the 
co.st would he approximately 45,000,000 Chilean 
paper pesos which, at the prevailing rate of ex- 
change, w'ould be £2,432,432. ITiis line it was 
proposed to work by steam, but the existing line 
between Valparaiso and Santiago will be con- 
verted to eh'ctrieal operation in the near future 
as a part of a larger scheme of electrification. 

Other work to be carried out included the pro- 
posal of the construction of a line from Larrain 
Alcalde to Pichilemu, the project for a new 
reenforced bridge over the Maipo River, on the 
Paine-3'alagante line, and the completion of the 
various plans and estiniatos for the railway 
from Los Angeles to Santa Barbara and Quilleeo. 
It was also announced dining the year that the 
sum of 25,()0(>,0(K) pesos, gold was to be ex])ende(l 
upon the electrification of the first zone of na- 
tional railways, in which is included the Val- 
paraiho-Santiago line. 

Finance. 3 he monetary unit, the peso, has a 
\alue of about 36.5 cents Exchange rates, how- 
ever, fluctuate, due to the readjustment from 
the war. The revenue for 1915 was £9,340,733; 
for 1916, £13,814,101; for 1917 (estimated offi- 
ciallv), £9,721,000. 'The (‘xpenditurps have been, 
for 1915. £9,087,438: for 1916, £11,305,498; for 
1917 (estimated officiallv), £9,572,076. 9’he fol- 
lowing is the 1919 budget, in gold pesos: 


J)epa\ tniente 

Interior 

179,578 

1,843,562 


* 11,160'000 

Public instruction 

136,534 

40,098,996 

War 

155;848 

Navy 

Industry and public works . . . 
Railways 

1.856,763 

28,772 

Total gold pesos 

Total paper pesos 

43,796,875 

201,549,472 


* Paper pesos 

On 3an. 1, 1918, the external debt amounted 
to 31,0.35,820; the internal debt to 42,708,193 
pesos currency. On dan. 1, 1917, the value of the 
5208 national properties was 305,216,461 pesos 
cuiTeiicy. Paper money in circulation at the 
same time had a face value of 177,980,119 pesos. 
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Defense. The compulsory military service 
liability lasts from the age of 18 to 45, inclu- 
sive. Recruits are trained for one year, and then 
have a reserve service in the army of nine years, 
and then remain in the second reserve until their 
45th year. The total strength of the Chilean 
army was, in 1916, 1020 officers and 17,283 men. 
The C/hilean infantry use the 7 mm. calibre rifle 
(1895), the cavalry tising carbines and lances. 
The artillery are equipped with Q. F. Krupp 
guns. In December, 1918, an Air Force was or- 
ganized with 14 seaplanes and 50 airplanes, pur- 
chased from the British government. The prin- 
cipal vessels of the Chilean fleet are tlie (Japtain 
Prat, the Esmeralda, and O’Higgins — predread- 
naught and armored cruisers, respectively of 
about 7500 average displacement tons. There 
are also 1 1 destroyers, 5 modern torpedo boats, 
and 2 training ships. 

CovEaiNMENT. By the constitution, dated 
May 25, 1833, as subsequently amended, the legis- 
lative power is vested in two houses, the Senate 
and the Chamber of Deputies. Thirty-seven Sen- 
ators are elected for six years and 118 Deputies 
elected for three years. The executive is a 
President, elected by indirect vote to a term of 
five years. He is ineligible for a second term. 
He appoints a council of state, and Congress 
appoints a cabinet. There are five members of 
the council of state and six departments in the 
cabinet. President, Refior Dr. Juan Luis San- 
fuentes, inaugurated Dec. 23, 1915. 

History. There has been much comment on 
tlie attitude of Chile toward the war, and now 
that it is over the reasons have become more 
clear. She did not believe that the German mili- 
tary machine could be crushed, she did not per- 
ceive the economic results of a German victory 
clearly, and finally she had little faith in the 
military power of the United States. This ex- 
plains why she did not take any part in the 
war and continued firm in her view The result 
of the war has done much to raise the estimation 
of the United States military jiower in her eyes, 
and trade has felt a beneficial stimulus result- 
ing therefrom The long-standing dispute be- 
tween Chile and Peru >\bich at the close of 
1918 threatened the revival of hostility is out- 
lined with arguments on both sides in the New 
International Year Book for 1918 under the 
title Pern, The question of a plebiscite to be 
held in the disputed territory under article III 
of the treaty of Ancon was still pending in 1919 
and was frequently mentioned as a subject that 
certainlv would be one of the first to be settled 
bv a League of Nations. The supporters of 
Peru’s claim believed that bv the nonfulfillment 
of article 111 Chile had forfeited the advantage 
conferred upon her by the treaty — that in fact 
the whole treaty had lap.sed — and that even aside 
from this consideration a readjustment was nec- 
essary according to the principle of the Treaty 
of Peace that annexations by force could not be 
maintained On September 18th the republic 
celebrated the 109th anniversary of its inde- 
pendence. The President and the members of the 
cabinet and diplomatic corps took part in the 
ceremony in the capital. 

CHIHNET. During the year 1919 there was 
completed for the Washoe Smelting Company, 
Anaconda, Mont., the highest chimney ever built 
being a brick stack 585 feet above the ground, 
with 60-foot top inside diameter. This new 
chimney was a part of a smoke treating plant 


for the Washoe smelter, designed to reclaim gold, 
silver, copper and arsenic, which were lost in 
the discharge of fumes. At this plant a Cottrell 
electric dust-reclamation system was installed, 
but a greater draft was required than was fur- 
nished by the old 300-foot, 30-foot inside top 
diameter brick chimney. Accordingly a new 
stack was Imilt about 200 feet from the old, 
being connected to it by an extension of the main 
flue, which was built of structural steel frame 
with brick wall The Cottrell treating plant is 
located beyond the now stack, and takes the de- 
posit of dust, which is passed through a system 
of treaters and furnaces. The stack stands 555 
feet from the top of an octagonal concrete base 
,30 feet above ground level at the treater plant 
grade, and 33 feet above the lowest part of the 
rock foundation on which the base rests. This 
gives a height to the chimney of 585 feet IV 2 
inches above the main ground level, and makes it 
higher than the brick stack of the Tacoma Smelt- 
ing Works, which, as shown by the accompanying 
table, is 571 feet in height. This table, in the 
Engineering Neirs-Reeord of Oct 23, 1919, gives 
the dimensions of the world’s largest chimneys. 

TAiUiE Showing Dimensions ok Tiirek Tmrqest 
Chimneys 


Top Bof Top bottom light. 
Tnsvie Inaiile Wall Wa’J above 



dmm 

(Jia m 

thick 

thick. grad< 


ft 

in 

ft in 

in 

in 

ft 

New brick stack, 

Anaconda .. 

(iO 


76 

22^4 

60 

5^6 

Old brick stack. Ana- 

conda 

no 


31 4 

I 2 V 2 

62 

300 

Tacoma linck stack 

23 

11 

39 


61 

571 

Sairanoseki concrete 

stack . . . 

20 

3 

27 9 

7 

29 V 2 

570 


The concrete base of the new brick stack at 
Anaconda is octagonal in shape, and is 89 feet 
outside top diameter, and is from 10 to 30 feet 
above the ground. On this is placed an octagonal 
brick section HO feet in diameter and 68 feet 
high, which carries a circular tapering brick 
chimney. The main shaft has five different 
tapers, and the thickness varies from 58 inches 
at the t^ip of the octagonal section to 22 Vi inches 
at the top, under the terra cotta cap. The con- 
crete base is on good rock foundation, with a 
load of about 7.5 tons per square f(K>t. The 
radial blocks used in the chimnev wore made of 
fine flotation tailings mixed with sand and 
burned at a tomT)eratnre of about 1800® Fahren- 
heit. Some 17,000 tons of these blocks, 10,350 
barrels of Portland cement, 1850 tons of fire 
clay, and 2700 cubic yards of sand were used in 
the chimney proper, and about 5100 barrels of 
Portland cement. 1750 cubic vards of sand, and 
4700 tons of rock in the 1 : 3 -5 .concrete used for 
the ba«e. 

CHINA. The oldest monarchy in the woild. 
became a republic on Feb 12. 1912. Yuan Shib k’ai 
was elected president bv the first Parliament on 
Oct. 6, 1913, for a period of five years, being 
ineligible to reeloction for a further period of 
five years. Yuan died on June 6, 1916. Upon 
bis death, in aeeordanee with the terms of the 
constitution, Li Yuan-hung became president. 
The present holder of this office is Hsu-Shih- 
chang, born in Honan, 1853, and elected presi- 
dent Aug. 10, 1918, inaugurated Oct. 10, 1918. 
The seat of the government is Peking, the for- 
mer seat of the imperial government. 

Area and Population. The 18 provinces into 
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which the country is divided, are enumerated 
below. Further territory of the republic is as 
follows: Sinkiang (including East Turkestan), 
the so-called “new dominion^’; Manchuria, Outer 
Mongolia, Inner Mongolia, Tibet, including Koko- 
Nor and Tsai dam. Only a loose and variable 
authority is exercised over Tibet and Inner 
Mongolia. Outer Mongolia has been recognized 
as autonomous since October, 1912. For sum- 
mary of changes since 1897, see preceding Year 
Book. Estimates of the population can only be 
un official, owing to the inefficient methods of 
the government in compiling statistics. But 
the following table gives a statement of the 
area and population of the Chinese Republic, its 
18 provinces and other territories, compiled ac- 
cording to figures published in the Oovemment 
Gazette, Feb. 27, 1911. 


The 18 
prot^inres of 
China Proper 

Area • 
English 
sq. miles 

Population Capital 

{estimated) (Seatof Tutuh) 

Chill . . . 

115,800 

22,970,000 

Tientsin 

Shfintunff .... 

55,970 

25,810,000 

Ch’i-nan 

Shansi 

81.830 

9,420,000 

T’ai->nan 

Honan 

07,940 

22,375,000 

K’aiffmg 

Kianpsii 

38,600 

15,380.000 

Nanking 

Anch’mg 

Anliui 

54,810 

14.075.000 

Kiangsi 

69,480 

16,255,000 

Nanch’ang 

Ch^hkiang: . . 

36,670 

13,950,000 

Hangchow 

Fnkien . 

46, .320 

8.560,000 

Foochow 

Hupeh . , . 

71,410 

21.260.000 

Wuchang 

Hunan 

83.380 

20,580,000 

(Th’angsha 

Shensi . . . . 

75.270 

0.725,000 

H.sian 

Kansu 

125,4 50 

3.810,000 

Jjanchow 

Szechwan 

218,480 

54,500.000 

Oh’^ngtu 

KwanKtung 

99,970 

23.700,000 

Canton 

Ki\angsi 

77 200 

5,425,000 

Kuei-lin 

Kweichow 

67,100 

9,265,000 

Ku©i-\ong 

Yunnan . 

146,680 

8,053,000 

Yunnan 

Total 

1.532,420 

302,110,000 


New Dominion: 




Hsinchiang . . 

550,340 

2.000.000 

Tiliuafu 




(Urumchi) 

Dei tendencies • 




Manchuria . 

363,010 



Pengtien . 


5.8.30,000 

Mukden 

Kinn 


5.350.000 

Kirin 

Heilungchiang, 


1.560.000 

Tsitsihar 



12.740.000 


Mongolia 

1,367,600 

1,800 000 

Urga * 

Tibet 

463,200 

2,000.000 

Lhasa t 

Grand total 

3,913,560 

.320,650.000 


* The scat of 
Dalai Lama 

the Bogdo 

Khan, t The seat of the 


Rem (3 ION AND Education. Ancestor worship 
prevails throughout China. The three forms of 
religion are: Confucianism, Taoism ami Bud- 
dhism, Mohammedans are found in eveiy prov- 
ince of China, being most numerous in Kansu, 
FTsin Ohiang, Chili, and Yunnan, and number- 
ing between 5,000,000 and 10,000,000. The bulk 
of the people are Buddhist. The Roman Cath- 
olic natives at the end of 1916 numbered 1,- 
790,220; the Protestant natives, 511,142; the 
Orthodox (Greek) natives at the end of 1915, 
5587. The basis of moral teaching in the schools 
is Confucian. Prior to 1905 there was an old 
and intricate system of public examinations in 
the Chinese classics. On Sept. 3, 1905, how- 
ever, this system was abolished, and a new 
educational movement for the study of western 
learning was ipstitutM. Since that time, prac- 
tical subjects have steadily replaced the classics 
in the system of instruction. Between 1912 and 
1916 the number of schools was reported to 
have increased from 87,272 to 129,739, and the 


number of students from 2,933,387 to 4,294,261. 
No later figures for education were available 
than those given in the preceding Year Book. 
The Boy Scout movement is fast developing in 
China. Over 60 schools in 1919 had Boy Scouts, 
with 2216 boys enrolled. 

Production. The chief occupations are 
agricultural and the chief crops are wheat, bar- 
ley, corn, millet, and other cereals, sugar cane, 
rice, indigo, and fruits. One of the leading in- 
dustries is silk production, Mffiich languished 
somewhat during the war but efforts were being 
made to revive it. The soya bean is widely cul- 
tivated. 

The following information in regard to cot- 
ton manufactures, etc., was supplied by the 
United States Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce in December: 

With China’s population of 400,000,000, all 
wearing cotton garments, there is no doubt 
about the future of the Chinese cotton-mill in 
dustry, provided it can manufacture at prices 
low enough to meet competition. If every per- 
son in China could afford to buy only one more 
Sint of cotton clothes a year, 100,000 additional 
looms and 2,000,000 spindles would be required 
to produce the needed cloth. We must not, how- 
ever, be carried away by these estimates, as a 
largo share of the cotton cloth now used in 
China is made on hand looms by household in- 
dustry. Nevertheless, there is ample room for 
the expansion of the cotton-mill industry, as 
China had in 1919 only 1,250,000 spin- 
dles and 7000 looms, while Great Britain, 
with only 45,000,000 people, had in 1919 
58,000,000 spindles and 1,000,000 looms. 
The great danger is competition from other 
lands, unless China can rely on adequate sup- 
plies of fuel, cotton, and skilled operatives. 
The cost of coal in 1919 was advancing steadily 
owing to the high freight rates, and the remedy 
is the development of Chinese mines. It is 
necessary, also, to encourage Chinese farmers to 
adopt better methods of cultivation, obtain a 
longer staple by seed selection, and to raise 
larger crops. Perhaps the most important meas- 
uie is the care of the workmen by providing 
comfortable houses, education, medical attend- 
ance, athletics and clubs. Without these, opera- 
tives are likely to become a rough class, un- 
trained, and a danger to the district. There 
are needed men for foremen and managers, and 
it would be a good plan to send selected young 
Chinamen to work in foreign mills and to at- 
tend technical schools in other countries. The 
success of cotton factories of any kind depends 
upon the managers and foremen, and few Chi- 
nese have had the necessary experience, e\- 
ce])t those trained in mills under foreign super- 
vision. The Chinese have a good share of the 
personality, physical fitness, common sense, and 
determination necessary for success, but need 
more specialized ability and general knowledge. 
It is therefore most desirable not only to train 
competent young men in foreign-operated mills 
but to establish a technical school for them in 
China. 

Rice Scarcity and Labor Unrest, fol- 

lowing information in regard to the failure of 
the rice supply was furnished by the United 
States Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce in October: The increase in the cost of 
rice at Shanghai has been from $7.60 Mexican 
per picul (133% pounds) in 1913 to $9.20 
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Mexican per picul in 1919. As the Mexican sil- 
ver dollar fluctuatcB violently as compared with 
gold, it is not practicable to make a comparison 
as to the gold value of the picul unit of rice. 
Before the war one gold dollar was valued at 
more than two Mexican dollars, but for some 
time a Mexican dollar at Shanghai has been 
about on a parity with the gold dollar. Among 
other necessaries, in addition to lice, the in- 
crease has been from 40 to 60 per cent in cot- 
ton goods, 100 j)er vent in silk and silk goods, 
60 per cent in petroleum and candles, 150 per 
cent in coal, while wood has increased from 30 
to 40 per cent. These estimates are based on 
inquiries made by the orth-China Daily ^ewa 
(British) of Shanghai, which newspaper is au- 
thority for the statement that 200 years ago 
tile price of rice was $2 xMexican per picul. Be- 
cause of the increased cost of the necessaries of 
life, as indicated above, labor conditions in 
Shanghai and elsewhere in China are unsettled 
In many instances, large bodies of coolies insist 
on increased wages in order to he able to buy 
suflicicnt food for themselves and families 
Moreover, there is a growing tendency amdng 
the laboring classes in the seaport towns of 
China to seek increased recognition in the mat- 
ter of employment, some of the trade guilds at 
Shanghai having devcloj)ed aggri’ssive activities 
to b<‘tter their conditions and prospects 

Mitsino. Asbestos is mined in the Szechwan 
])rovince of China, from where it is shipped to 
Chungking at a cost of $76 per 100 lbs, Tn 
the Shensi province there is said to ho a good 
mine, and also one near Paotingfu, hut trans- 
portation facilities aie poor. There are several 
mines located in the vicinity of Peking, but the 
fibres arc verv brittle and the product is used 
locally. In 1919 there was a growing tendency 
to develop the domestic resour<*eK. In 
ini|K)rts of asbestos were valued at $14S,S37. 

CoMMKR<*E. Figures for the whole of Cliiiia 
were not available. The following table shows 
the, value of the import and e\})oit trade of 
Shanghai with foreign counii ies in 191S: 


Countrief} 

Imports 

British India. 

$5,759,851 

Canada 

9,270,403 

Uutrh Indies. 

6,162,903 

France . . 

1,611,878 

Or oat Britain 

.55.012,326 

Honffhonia: . . . 

26,126,113 

Italy 

408,742 

Japan . . . 

98.959,679 

Russia 

931,462 

Singapore. 


Straits Sot- 


tlomcnts, otc 

7,869,764 

United States 

40,150,094 

All other 


countries . 

4,193,498 


Exports 

Total 

$4,979,037 

$10,738,888 

4,831.590 

14.101,993 

1,248,292 

7,411 195 

35,999.322 

37,611,200 

26.756,753 

81,769.079 

18,977.066 

4.5,103,179 

11,494,047 

11.902,789 

65.9.52.918 

164.912.627 

4,10.5.272 

5,036,7.31 

2,948 638 

10.818.402 

56.995,460 

97.145.554 

5,851,550 

10,045,048 


Total . .$256,456,713 $240,139,975 $496,596,688 


Chinese foreign trade may he indicated in 
haikwan taels, which had an average value of 
S.62 in 1915, $.83 in 1916, and $1.19 in 1917, 
the value fluctuating with the price of silver. 
The imports for 017, in haikwan taels were: 
opium, 6,241,992; cotton goods, 168.960,267; 
woolen goods, 3,676,815; metals, 25,137,741. rice, 
29,584,093; cigarettes, 31,263,027; coal, 15,041,- 
834; fish, 14,144,735 The exports for the year 
1917 v\ere: vellovv beans, 15.274,479; beancake, 
23,758,075; raw cotton, 20,035,862; oils, veget- 
able, 20.721,732; silk, raw and mfd., 79,148,603; 
cow ami hufTalo hides, 17,367,672; tin, 12,204,- 


877; tea, 22,107,687, The share of the British 
Empire in the foreign trade of China was 27.81 
per cent; Japan 43.05 per cent; Russia, 6.83 per 
cent. The net imports in pounds sterling for 
191?, were 119,072,400. For 1916, they were 
86,067,833, while the exports for 1917 were 110,- 
301,853, and for 1916, 80,299,561. There has 
been an increase in the exports of wheat and 
salt, also, more bristles were exported in 1918 
than in 1913 or in 1917. Kerosene, both Ameri- 
can and Japaiiest^ appears as nil in the net for- 
eign imports, owing to the excess of re-exports 
over gross imports. Japanese cigarettes have 
recovered from the slump of 1917 hut their in- 
creased sale is more an indication of the greater 
number of .lapanese residing in the provinces 
than of victory over competing brands. Em- 
phasizing the efleet of the exchange, the fol- 
lowing statistics of the trade of the port ()f 
Chef GO for the year 1018 as compared with 
1917, are submittiHl, with values stated in Fmicd 
States currency; although those amounts, when 
stated in haikwan taels, show a steady decline, 
an incioase is shown when they are converted 


into United States ciniency: 


Impoi Is and exports 

1917 

1918 

Imports of foreign gof)ds- 



From foreign countries. 

$9,134,178 

$7,594,669 

From Chinese ports 

3.457,582 

:},82l,371 

Total foreign imports . 

$12,591,760 

$11,416,070 

Reexports of foreign goods 



To foreign countries . 

$498,915 

$35 1 .855 

To Chinese ])ortb 

4.198,886 

1,326.2 16 

Total foreign reex 



l)orts 

$4,697,801 

$4,678. 1 01 

Net total foreign im 


$6,737,969 

ports 

$7,893,959 

Imports of Chinese products 

$10,736,008 

$12,119,756 

Reexports of Chinese prod- 



ucts ; 



To foreign eountnos 

$26:}. 090 

$261,193 

To Chinese ports. 

1.137.327 

1 .010.559 

Total Chinese reex- 



porfs ... 

$1,400,417 

$1,271 752 

Net total Chino.se ini 


$10,848,004 

])orts . . 

$9,336,191 

Exports of Chinese products 


of loenl origin*^ 



To foreign countries 

$3.r)79,5;i5 

$5. 2 11. 365 

To Chinese ports . . 

12,068.402 

13,959.873 

Total exports of local 


origin . . . 

$15,647,937 

$19,201,238 

Gros.s value of the trade of 


tho port 

$38,976,305 

$42,737,064 

Not value of the trade of 


the port 

$.32,878,087 

$36,787,211 


Ti was apparent that American manufacturers 
and exporters of cordage were not supplying a 
very large part of the demand in China. In 
1918 onlv about $20,000 worth of the total 
cordage imjiort, valued at over $800,000, was 
furnished by the United States. Tn iron and 
steel products the United States, Orcat Britain 
and Jajian in the order named, were supplying 
the demand. Among the malterh on whicli les- 
olutions were formulatedj as a result of dis- 
cussions at a recent meeting of the British C3iain- 
her of (joinmerce in Shanghai, were: That the 
policy of the open door should be reaffirmed; that 
there should he an international agreement for 
the abolition of the spheres of influence and 
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for the development of the Chinese railways, un- 
der efficient management ; urging the Chinese gov- 
ernment to establish a uniform currency of dol- 
lars and subsidiary silver and copper coins; that 
the pionmlgation of a law protecting trade- 
marks and copyrights used in (diina should be 
expedited; that tlie establishirient of stable gov- 
erninent, a satisfactory (*ode of laws and arrange- 
ments for the effective administration of such 
laws are necessary preliniinanes to the aboli- 
tion of extra-territoiiality ; that guarantees 
should be obtained from the Chinese government 
that no other form of inland taxation shall be 
substituted for “likin” if that tax is removed 
ill return for an increase in the imxiort dutiixs; 
urging the British government to remit a por- 
tion of the Boxer indemnity in order to aid 
British educational institutions in the Far East, 
that the Jiritish government should give im- 
mediate etfect to the various measures agreed 
upon hy the International Opium Convention in 
11112 without waiting for their ratification hy 
other countries, that Ilritish firms in China 
should provide their stafis with facilities for 
learning the Chinese language; that an organiza- 
tion should be subsidized for the devehipinent 
of British piiblicilv work in (fiiina through the 
diffusion of geneial and commercial news. 

SiiiiTiJVO. During DOT, 213,473 vessels of 80,- 
f)07,04i) tons, entered and cleaied ( liiiiese ports. 
Of these, 3600 were Anieneari; 34,002, Biitish; 
328 French, 233 German. At this time there 
were also 87 steamships engaged in (Oiinese 
coastwise trade, of which 27 were Chinese-owned, 
and of the 1077 vessels, with an aggregate ton- 
nage of 76,425 in inland waters, only one-fifth 
weie owned hy the Chinese CUunese coastwise 
trade in 1017 gave a total of 72,055 entries 
of 32,418,225 tons, and 73,775 clearances of 32,- 
362,870 tons. These were, in order of their 
amount, as follows: C/hinese, Biitish, Jajianese* 
American, and Russian, 

Railways. In 1010 there were 6000 miles of 
lailway open to traffic in China (ineliiding 1857 
miles in Manchuria) of which about 1300 miles 
had been const meted hy British enterprise and 
British capital. There were 2273 miles under 
construction in 1017-18. The receipts from all 
the railways for the first half of 1917 amounlAid 
to 6,764,176 pounds sterling. The following in- 
formation was supplied by the United States 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce on 
December 11th: Railway construction has been 
ill abeyance since 1914, and although conditions 
at present are too unsettled to promise any 
immediate resumption on a large scale, plans 
have been laid for several extensive schemes. 
Consequently, a brief review of the proposals 
alieady mapped out in Southwest China should 
he of interest to investors, railway contractors, 
and manufacturers of railway material. 

Railway construction south of the Yangtze 
has not, up to the present, kept pace with that 
in North China, where there are few navigable 
waterways. In the South, on account of many 
excellent rivers, the need has not been so ur- 
gent. The railways south of the Yangtze al- 
ready constructed or under construction are: 

(1) Shanghai-Nankiiig Railway. — Connected 
through the Tientsin -Pukow Railway with the 
railway systems of North China. Length 204 
miles. ( Completed. ) 

(2) Shangliai-Hangchow Ningpo Railway. — 
Length 218 miles. (Completed from Shanghai 


to Hangchow, 118 miles, and from Ningpo to 
Pokwan, 60 miles, and a mile or two from 
Hangchow toward Pokwan.) 

(3) (ffiangehow-Amoy (Clianghsia) Kailwav 
— l.eiigth 20 miles. (Completed.) 

(4) Swatow-Cliachowfu ((’haoshan) Railway 
- — Length 26 miles, ((-ompleted ) 

(5) Caiiton-Kovvloon Railway. — Length 111 
nnles. (Completed.) 

(6) Sunning Railway, — Towshan to Fong- 
moon. Length between 80 and 90 miles. (Com- 
plet(*d.) Extension from Smiijing to Yeung- 
kong has hi'en partly constnieted and a branch 
to (-ant on has been surveyed 

(7) Canton-TTankow (Yucli llan) Railway. — 
(Partly constructed ) 

(8) Cantou-Samshui Railway — Length 30 
miles Branch of Cantoii-Tlankow Railway. 
( Completed. ) 

(9) Yunnan Tongking Railway. — From Yun- 
naiifu to llaifoiig T.ength 634 mi](‘s, of which 
289 aie in China. ((Completed.) 

(10) Nanchang Railway. — Kiukang to Naii- 
eharig. Length 80 miles. ((Completed.) 

(11) Changsha-Chuchow-Pinghsiang Railway. 
— Length 65 miles. (Completed.) Tlie Chang- 
sha-Chuehow section, length .33 miles, is to be- 
come part of the Canton-TTankow Railway. 

Tt is advisable to remember that the railways 
already in existence have wrought remarkable 
changes in the habits and industry of the peo- 
ple Regions which are not aei'cssible to and 
have not been opened up by railw'ays form an 
interesting contrast in this respect. Lack of 
easy communications has caused each district 
to grow all its own reijuirements, and the in* 
terchange of commodities grown in different dis- 
tricts has been limited Tt is not to be ex- 
pected, therefore, that a new railway would he 
immediately remunerative in provinces such as 
Ynnnan and Kweichow, which have always been 
handica])ped by lack of communications. But 
experience in North China shows that the Chi- 
nese are not slow to see the advantage of grow 
ing in each district the crops most suitable to 
that district and interchanging them for the 
produce of other districts The provision of 
good means of eomnumication is also likelv to 
lead to the growing of produce on land at pres- 
ent unproductive, and to a more intensive cul- 
tivation, and possibly to the introduction of ir- 
rigation schemes. The building of railways is 
conducive to industrial development, and possibly 
to mining development, in both YYinnan and 
Txweiehow, thus providing freight for new rail- 
ways. Moreover, the railways run through well- 
populated country, and an immediate passenger 
traffic is assured. Within the next 25 years it 
may be expected that 50,000 or even 100,000 
miles of railway will he built, linking up all 
(he principal ports of China. The Cantori-Sam 
shui line earns approximately £4,500 (say $22,- 
000) per mile per annum despite steam-launch 
competition. Connected with the schemes of 
railway construction in the Canton district is 
the project for making a deep-water port 10 
miles between Canton and Samshui and connect- 
ing the latter port with all the railways running 
to Canton. 

During 1919 a statistical summary was pub- 
lished anticipating the annual report for 1918 
of the Ministry of Communications. The finan- 
cial results for the year were extremely satis- 
factory as indicated below: 
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Compared with 1917 

Operating rev . . . . 
Operating exp. . . , 

1918 

$77,652,153 
. 34,322.615 

< 

Increase 

$13,778,449 

4,282,051 

\ 

Decrease 

Net operating 
revenues . . . . 
Income debits.... 
Income credits.... 

$43,324,538 

$11,038,562 

1,209.144 

$9,496,399 

i 68,64 7 

$2,269,878 

Net income deb. $9,824,418 


$2,378,525 


Surplus for the 

year $33,605,120 $11,874,924 


The item of operating expenses contains 
$1,777,422 for depreciation of rolling stock. The 
operating ratio was slightly over 44, compared 
with 47 in 1917 and 52 in 1916. Net operating 
revenues represent a return of 10.4 upon the 
cost of road and equipment, and were sufficient to 
cover net income debits more than four times. 
The surplus for the year was equivalent to 29 
per cent upon the funds which the government 
had invested in the properties out of its own 
funds. Out of surplus, $3,967,487 was invested 
in Additions to Property and $1,617,811 was 
used ip retiring funded debt. By these means 
and the investment of other funds, the govern- 
ment equity in the property was increased during 
the year by $7,644,488. 

The report shows an increase in the length of 
line by 28 kilometers only Seven locomotives 
were purchased and 21 freight cars were con- 
structed. In addition, 200 freight cars were 
leased upon a more or less permanent basis. 
Locomotive performance increased from 43,772 
kilometers per year to 47,512. Passenger coach 
performance increased from 97 passenger kilo- 
meters per seat per day to 103, and freight car 
performance, measured in “ton kilometers per 
ton of carrying capacity per running day” in- 
creased from 49.1 to 64.6. Average train load 
showed an increase from 244 to 257 long tons. 
Train load showed a consistent increase since the 
first statistics were compiled. Also the average 
haul per ton had been steadily increasing, from 
165 kilometers in 1917 to 184 in 1918. In 1916 
this figure was 141 kilometers. Passenger traffic 
exhibited similar tendencies. 

The season of 1918 was remarkably favorable 
for a good showing and a similar improvement in 
1919 could not be expected, but estimates indi- 
cated that the 1918 figures would be exceeded 
comfortably in 1919. 

Finance. The silver dollar (yuan) is the 
monetary unit, and is equivalent to .644+ of 
the haikwan tael. The haikwan or customs tael 
is a unit of weight, varying with the price of 
silver, and is somewhat heavier than the various 
local taels. The British and Hongkong silver 
dollars are current in the country. To continue 
the war against the South, the Tuan Chi-jui 
administration borrowed in reckless amounts 
from Japanese sources. This made the discred- 
itable conditions generally associated with na- 
tional finance in China even worse in 1919, 
though things were expected to improve under 
the republican administration. The national 
budgets compiled in the last 20 years, and pub- 
lished at irregular intervals, left much to be 
desired, and even now, the amount of public 
revenue is not definitely known. The following 
statements represent official estimates in dol- 
lars: Revenue for 1916, 472,838,584; expendi- 


ture, 472,838,584. In 1913, the revenue was 
333,943,482 dollars, and the expenditure 642,- 
237,076, leaving a deficit of 308,288,594 dollars. 
Duties were fixed in the autumn of 1918 at spe- 
cific rates calculated on a basis of 6 per cent 
of prices rulii^ during the period from 1912 
to 1916 inclusive. The Entente powers agreed 
to postpone payment of “Boxer Indemnities” for 
five years from Dec. 1, 1917. In 1918, £9,603,908 
were collected for Chinese customs. The for- 
eign debt secured on imperial revenue outstand- 
ing Dec. 1, 1916, amounted to £171,970,000. 
The debt has since been increased by over 200,- 
000,000 yen, borrowed from Japan, in addition 
to many secret loans, of which little is known. 

Financial Agreement. An agreement in re- 
spect to Chinese loans was eflfected at Paris on 
^y 12th by American, French, British, and 
Japanese bankers. Provision was made for the 
entry of Belgium later. Acting upon a sugges- 
tion from the United States they decided for a 
combination of these banking groups for the 
making of financial, administrative, and indus- 
trial loans to China. 

Defense. Exact information in regard to the 
strength of the Chinese army is not at hand, and 
cannot be obtained. Plans for the creation of a 
modern army, made in 1905 and 1906, planned 
the formation of 36 divisions in the provinces, 
with a strength of 10,000 each. Tlie revolution 
in 1911 did not allow these plans to be com- 
pleted. It was reported in 1916 that the War 
Office was in control of 204,000 men under arms, 
and that the rather independent provincial gen- 
erals had at their disposal about 337,000 men. 
Under the pretext of forming an army to take 
part in the war, the War Participation Bureau 
was organized. It has accomplished little other 
than to increase the danger from militarism in 
China. The navy includes the protected cruiser 
Hat Chat (4300 tons and 24 knots), three pro- 
tected cruisers, each of 3000 tons, and of 19 5 
knots speed; two protected cruisers of 2600 tons 
each, and various small craft. There are no 
naval bases of any importance, but the forma- 
tion of several is contemplated. Existing dock- 
yard faciliti(*s are obsolete and inadequate, but 
there are some building and repair facilities. 

Government. The executive head of the gov- 
ernment is the president. There is a vice-presi- 
dent and a legislature of two houses, the Senate 
containing 264 members, and the House of Rep- 
resentatives, 596 members. Nine members com- 
pose the cabinet, and its premier is nominated 
by the president, the other members being ap- 
pointed by the premier with the approval of 
the president. The president in 1917 was Li 
Yuan-hung, who since the previous year had 
been involved in the struggle with the cabinet 
of Tuan Chi-jiu over constitutional differences. 
Tuan’s policies received the support of the north- 
ern generals, and the president was obliged to 
dissolve Parliament in June. In the following 
month, a great and unsuccessful effort was made 
to restore the monarchy. Tuan became again 
Premier and Feng Kuo-chang became acting- 
president. During this time an independent 
military government was set up at Canton, 
under Dr. Sun Yat Sen. 

The president, Hsu-shih-chang, was elected to 
office Aug. 10, 1918, and was inaugurated Oct. 
10, 1918. The cabinet appointed January, 1919, 
was composed as follows; Premier and Minister 
of the Interior, Ch’ien Neng-hstln; Minister of 
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Foreign Affairs, Lou Tseng-Tsiang; Minister for 
War, Chin Yun P’^ng; Minister of the Navy, 
Liu Kuan-Hsung; Minister of Finance, Kung 
Hsin-Chan; Minister of Education, Fu Tseng- 
hsiang; Minister of Justice, Chu Shen; Minister 
of Communications, T’sao Ju-Lin; Minister of 
Agriculture and Commerce, T’icn W^n*Lieh, and 
Chief of General Staff, Chang Huai-Chih. See 
RoCKEFELLEK PHlLAJNTHROriC ROAKDS, 

History 

Relations with Japan. On Feb. 14, 1919, 
China was informed by Japan that if she ac- 
cepted Japan’s demands at the Conference and 
did not reveal secret agreements with Japan the 
lattci’ Power would pay the balance of the loan 
to China amounting to 17,000,000 taels. Other- 
wise Japan would insist upon immediate repay- 
ment of the 3,000,000 taels already loaned. On 
March 15th the agreements between China and 
Japan were made public. These consisted of 
three notes exchaiigeci between China and Japan 
on Sept 24, JO 18, which supplemented the treaty 
and notes of May, 1015 They named new' lail- 
ways for Japanese capitalists to finance in China 
proper, as well as in Manchuria and Mongolia; 
specified railways in Shantung which the Jap- 
HTK'se might finance in order to connect them 
with the main line.s of north China, and laid 
down the conditions under which the Japanese 
might coiiperate with China in the affairs of 
Shantung. Meanwhile by the treaty of 1015 
China bad bound herself to recognize all mat- 
ters that might Ik* agreed upon between the Jap- 
anese government and the Gcrimin government 
lespecting fhe disposal of all rights and inter- 
ests and concessions possessed by Germany in 
Shantung After this treaty was signed the 
Japanese government announced that the ter- 
ritory of Kiao Chow would be returned to China 
on condition that its hay should be open as a 
port and that the municipal concessions should 
lie under exclusive Japanese jurisdiction. Other 
concessions were granted by China and the lease 
of Port Arthur Avas extended 

The representatives of Cliina at the Peace 
Conference were as follows: Lu Chieng-tsang, 
fligh (Commissioner; Chen Ting Thomas Wing, 
ex-Minister of Agriculture; Hu Weh-teh, Min- 
ister at Paris; Alfred Sze, Minister to London, 
and Dr Wellington Koo, Minister to Washing- 
ton. Relations with Japan became strained soon 
after the opening of the Conference, owing chietly 
to the Shantung affair and the resolve of the 
Chinese delegatt^ at Paris to publish the secret 
treaties. The Chinese delegation declared that 
Japan was seeking to dominate China and in 
proof of it they alleged an attempt of Japan 
to secure the right to represent China at the 
Peace Conference. They said that to this end 
the Japanese Foreign ' Minister in November, 
1018, had asked that Japanese advisers be al- 
lowed to aid China in formulating the proposals 
to be laid before the Conference; also that the 
Japanese had warned the Chinese delegates not 
to disclose the secret treaties and that copies 
of these treaties had been stolen from their 
baggage while they were passing through Japan 
on the way to Paris. These charges were all 
denied. The Chinese delegates however pub- 
lished the secret treaties along with other Chi- 
nese- Japanese agreements. As noted under the 
War of the Nations the Chinese delegates re- 


fused to sign the treaty on account of the clauses 
relating to Shantung. See War of the Na- 
tions, 

CivJL War. As noted in the last Year Book 
the new president, Hsu Chi-Chang who was in- 
augurated October 10th, declared the war at an 
end between the northern and southern provinces 
and made an appeal for union and peace. This 
appeal was followed on December 2d by a note 
from the Allied governments urging him to pur- 
sue his policy of reconciliation, and a similar 
note was sent by them to the Canton govern- 
ment saying however that its presentation did 
not imply the recognition of this government. 
Representatives from northern and southern 
China arranged a conference; but after it held 
many sessions it failed to come to an agree- 
ment and concluded on May 16th with a state- 
ment to this effect. The Allied Powers again 
intervened in August when a memorandum was 
addressed to the government by the United 
States, Great Britain, France, Italy and Japan, 
expressing their wish for an early settlement and 
the hope that war would not be resumed 

Bolshevism. Reports of Bolshevist propa- 
ganda in China were reported during the year, 
as elsewhere in the East. There was frequent 
reference to the activities of the Reds on the 
Mongol ian Siberian frontier and it was reported 
at Peking toward the end of the year that the 
Bolsheviki had asked the Chinese to send them 
an authorized representation. They vere said 
to have proposed to the Peking goveinment to 
open negotiations in respeet to the return of 
the Chinese Eastern Railway. 

CHINDA, Viscount. Japanese representa- 
tive at the Paris Peace Conference. He was at 
that time Ambassador to London. His first im- 
portant position was that of vice-minister for 
foreign affairs during the Russia- Japanese War. 
lie had a long and distinguished diplomatic 
career, having been minister to Brazil, the 
Netherlands, and Russia, Ambassador to Ger- 
many, lOOH-11, to the United States, 1911-16, 
and to London, 1916 — . 

CHORAL SOCIETIES. See Music. 

CHOSEN. See Korea. 

CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR, United Society 
OF. Founded in 1881 for the purpose of train- 
ing young converts for church membership, this 
i.s an interdenominational society of young peo- 
ple. Statistics for 1919 show 77,657 societies, 
of which there were 51,268 in the United States, 
4118 in Canada, and 22,181 in foreign countries, 
besides 65 floating societies, and 25 army soci- 
eties. Comrades of the Quiet Hour and the 
Tenth Legion are other societies connected with 
Christian Endeavor. Comrades of the Quiet 
Hour numbered in 1919, 174,545, and members 
of the Tenth Legion numbered 52,754. Life- 
Work Recruits numbered 4974. 

The International Christian Endeavor Con- 
ference was held for the first time in four years 
at Buffalo, N. Y., Aug. 5, 1919. The programme 
for the coming years was laid out by the presi- 
dent, Rev. Francis E. Clark, consisting of five 
main points: (J) a 60 per cent gain in mem- 
bership within two years; (2) the organization 
of a society in every church in the country; (3) 
a definite goal in every State for denominational 
missionary gifts; (4) a field -secretary for at 
least part time in every State gnd Province; 
and (5) a sustaining alumni association in every 
union. Associate President Daniel A. Poling, 
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reported on the woik of the Society during the 
war, showing that Christian Endeavor had been 
of great help in relieving the suffering in the 
war areas of Europe. More than $200,000 was 
received by the committee, with virtually no ap- 
peal to the public, while secretarial services 
were iend(‘red fr(‘c. The Soci(‘ty has been active 
in pref)aring the country for prohibition. Dur- 
ing tlie year 53 alumni fellowships were organ- 
ized with a total annual pledge for the world 
programme of more than $13,500. The report 
of William Shaw, General Secretary of the Soci- 
ety, shows the progress of the work in foreign 
countries- “What is true of the United States 
is equally true of foreign lands. Mexico and 
South Am(‘rica are stretching out eager hands 
for Christian Endeavor. We face a challenging 
opportunity in all parts of Latin America. Eng- 
land and Scotland have put secretaries in their 
home field, and have started campaigns for more 
than $50,000 adequately to finance the work. 
From the great mission field of India, Africa, 
China, and Japan come most encouraging re- 
ports and requests for enlarged resources that 
the opportunities may be more adequately met.” 
The olliceis of the Society in 1910 were; Presi- 
dent, Rev. Francis E. Clark; president associate, 
Daniel A. Poling; general secretary, William 
Shaw; and treasurer, A. J. Shartle. Headquar- 
ters are maintained at 41 Mount Vernon St., 
Boston, Mass. 

CHRISTIANS. A denomination, with 
chuiches in the United States and Canada, 
founded as a part of the great movement for re- 
ligious liberty which marked the eighteenth cen- 
tury, and which has been the spirit and purpose 
of the church since then. Administration is 
carried on by the American Christian Conven- 
tion, meeting quadrennially, composed of dele- 
gates from 71 conferences, of heads of schools 
and colleges, and officers of the convention and 
its general enterprise. To the last quadrennial 
convention (1919) were reported 105,310 com- 
municants, 1204 churches, 957 ministers, and 
963 Sunday schools, with 76,055 pupils. The 
publishing house is known as The Christian Pub- 
lishing Association, Dayton, Ohio. National 
headquarters of the denomination are located 
there also. The educational institutions have 
been decreased by two, but the remaining ones 
have been better equipped, and more thoroughly 
organi/.ed for service: Palmer Institute and 
Starkey Seminary in New York; Elon College 
in North Carolina; Defiance College in Ohio; 
Union Christian College, in Indiana; Palmer 
College in Missouri; and Jireh College in 
Wyoming. Elon College and Defiance College 
have just increased their endowment by half a 
million dollars each. 

The church has recently undertaken what is 
known as The Forward M ovewienty which has for 
its task the emphasizing of Devotion, Evangel- 
ism, Keligious Education, Missions, and Benevo- 
lence. The financial goal is $2,000,000. 

Missionary work is carried on in Japan and 
Porto Rico, and was expanded during 1919. 
During the war the church had an active War 
Work Commission, and also a committee to 
recommend chaplains. The cfommission raised 
several thousand dollars for use in relief work. 
The official organ of the denomination is the 
Herald of Ooapel Liberty , while the Christian 
Missionary is the official organ of the Depart- 
ment of Missions. 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE. The annual meet- 
ing of The Mother Church was held in Boston, 
Mass., in June, 1919. Reports received showed 
that the progress during the year had been very 
favorable. Dr. Francis J. Fluno, the retiring 
president, was unable to attend the meeting, due 
to transportation difficulties between Honolulu 
and San Franciseo, but Mr. Buekuell Young, the 
First Reader of the chureh, presided in his plaee. 
Offieers elected for the following year were as 
follows: President, John W. Doorly, of Leeds, 
England; treasurer, Edward L. Ripley; and 
clerk, Charles E. Jarvis. President Doorly gave 
an address on the ideals of Christian Science, 
after which he announced the adoption of a 
resolution for the formation of the Committee 
on General Welfare, consisting of one member 
from each of the following cities: New York, 
Chicago, London, Los Angeles, Kansas City, 
Minneapolis, and Washington. Headquarters 
are to be opened in Boston The Committee 
“shall have power to make such inquiries into the 
affairs of the Mother Chureh as the committee 
may decide, and it shall make such report or 
reports to the members of the Mother Cliurch as 
it may determine ” The treasurer’s report for 
the year ending June 1, 1919, showed total re- 
ceipts in the General Fund, $774,256; Real Es- 
tate Fund, $90,575; War Relief Fund, $1,129,- 
335; Christian Science Benevolent Association, 
$644,219; and of the $6840 of the Busy Bee 
Trust Fund, there remained at the end of the 
year $2604. The membership of the Mother 
Church continued to increase, the admission on 
May 30th being the largest, with but one ex- 
ception, in its history. Many new branch 
churches and societies were organized during the 
year, including those at Calcutta, India; Winter- 
thur, Switzerland; Utrecht, Holland; and Car- 
diff, South Wales. There were 6289 practitioners 
registered in the Christian i^cience Journal dur- 
ing the year, a considerable increase over last 
year. Although inconvenienced by restrictions 
imposed by war and other conditions, members 
of the Board of Lectureship of the Mother Church 
delivered during the year in different parts of 
the world a total of 2029 lectures to audiences 
aggregating 1,522,856 persons. Lectures were 
given in China, Japan, the Philippine Islands, 
Australia^ New Zealand, Hawaii, Alaska, Yukon, 
Canal Zone, France, Switzerland, and for the 
first time, a lecture was given in Christiania, 
Norway. 

During the year Christian Scientists obtained 
a change in the school law of North Carolina to 
the effect that “no pupil or minor shall be com- 
pelled to submit to medical examination or treat- 
ment whose parent or guardian obj'ects to the 
same.’’ 

The War Relief Committee continued active 
operations between June 1, 1918, and the signing 
of the armistice. A second party of 12 workers 
were sent to France, where nine relief depots 
were opened^ where the healing ministrations of 
Christian Science were made available to those 
men in the American Expeditionary Force who 
cared to call for such help. Much literature was 
distributed through these depots. The Comite 
Franqais de la Christian Science pour les Secours 
de Guerre, formed of members of the Christian 
Science churches in Paris, continued its work of 
extending help from the War Relief Fund to 
refugees and others in France. One chaplain 
was appoipted in the navy, and, after a change 
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in the army regulations, 10 chaplains were ap- 
pointed in that branch of the service, six of whom 
were still in active service in June, 1919. 

Keports from Perth, Western Australia, and 
Stockholm, Sweden, show great progress during 
the year, persons traveling hundreds of miles to 
attend (.'hristian Science lectures in those cities. 
Jn l.ondon the total number of copies of i^cience 
and Health sold was 1759, being an increase of 
417 over the preceding year, and also 11.276 
copies of the Quarterly. The total number of 
periodicals distributed was 562,685, being an 
increase of 102,573 over the preceding year. The 
year was marked in Paris by the appearance of 
the French translation of Science and Health, 
followed by Le H^raut de Christian Science and 
translations of Rudimental Dunne Science and 
No and Yes. The rapidly growing interest in 
Christian Science in France has been evidenced 
by the large number of letters of inquiry com- 
ing from every quarter of the country. Reports 
from various parts of Germany are encouraging, 
although the work has been seriously hindered 
by the war. 

The Christian Science Publishing Society in 
Boston publishes the Christian Science Sentinel, 
Christian Science Journal, Christian Science 
Quarterly, and Christian Science Monitor, besides 
67 pamphlets on various phases of Christian 
Science. 

CHRISTMAS ISLAND. An Indian Ocean 
Island, 200 miles southwest of Java, whose large 
deposits of phosphate of lime are mainly re- 
sponsible for its importance. It has an area of 
4.3 square miles, and is nin^ miles long. Most 
of the population is engaged in the exploitation 
and development of the phosphate of lime de- 
jiosits. Phosphate exports in 1916, 44,209 tons; 
in 1917, 89,889 tons. Tonnage entered and 
cleared in 1915, 21,852 tons; in 1916, 28,658 
tons Jhere is an island railway. Politically, 
the island is connected with Singapore. 

CHROMITE. Chromite, one of the most im- 
portant war metals, finding an extensive use as 
an alloy in hardening steel in munitions manu- 
facture, showed a greater production in 1918 
than in any preceding year. Compared with 
1917, there was an increase of 88 per cent in 
quantity and 275 per cent in value. 

Besides the use of chromite in munitions 
manufacturing, it is used in the production of 
bichromite of soda, bichromite of potash, chromic 
acid, and chrome alum, which are used in the 
preparation of dyes and pigments for tanning 
leather. 

CHUBXJITE. See Mineralogy. 

CHURCHES OF CHRIST IN AMERICA, 
FEDERAL COUNCIL OF. See federal Coun- 
cil OF THE ClIUItClIES OF ClIRIST IN AMERICA. 

CHURCH OF ENGLAND. See England, 
Church of. 

CHURCH OF GOD. See Adventists. 

CHURCH OF THE NEW JERUSALEM. 
See New' Jerusalem, Church of. 

CIGARS AND CIGARETTES. See To- 
bacco. 

CINCINNATI, University of. A co-educa- 
tional municipal institution, located at Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. In the summer session of 1919 there 
w^ere 445 students, and in the autumn there were 
enrolled 3476 students. The faculty numbers 
350. The productive funds amount to $1,372,- 
984 and the income for the year was $78,156. 
The library contains 92,000 volumes and 16,000 
Y-B — 19*— '6 


pamphlets. The university was founded in 1871. 
President, Charles William Dabney, Ph.D., LL.D. 

CITY GOVERNMENT. See Municipal 
Government. 

CITY MANAGER. See Municipal Govern- 
ment. 

CITY PLANNING. In both planning and 
carrying out plans progress centres in ( 1 ) 
remedying the ills that come through lack of 
comprehensive city planning and (2) in zoning, 
or dividing cities into use, height, and area-of- 
lot-occupied districts. Most of the replanning 
thus far being executed is designed to provide 
main thoroughfares proportioned to carry the 
trafiic which careful studies indicate they will 
have to bear in the future. This work consists 
chiefly of widening existing streets and of sup- 
plying needed links by opening new streets, usu- 
ally for short distances Zoning, as now being 
practiced, is a fundamental of city planning, 
both for (1) the protection of property and the 
comfort and convenience of the people and (2) 
for the systematic planning of street systems, 
transportation facilities and other utilities, and 
other controlling factors in city life, growth and 
service, for wise planning is impossible unless 
it iB known whether a section of the city is to 
be used for residence, business or industrial pur- 
poses, how high the buildings will be, and what 
percentage ot the lots will be built upon. Here- 
tofoie, such city planning as has been done has 
dealt for the most part with single elements of 
the city plan. Hub has been due in large part 
to lack of coordination between the dilfeient 
blanches of the city government and particularly 
to the decentralization of the engineering w'ork 
of the city and the inferior authority generally 
vested in its engineering departments. The at- 
tempts thus far being made to rectify this lack of 
coordination are mostly through city planning 
commissions. These rarely have power to en- 
sure that their recommendations will be carried 
out, or money to employ engineers and other 
planning experts to make the necessary studies. 
Jn fact, it would be difficult, from the govern- 
mental viewpoint, to give planning commissions 
such power without undermining the authority 
of the governing body of the city. The most 
promising type of city planning commission, 
therefore, is one that is tied well into the city 
go\eriiment on its technical administrative side, 
has citizen members of weight and ability for its 
task, and is empowered to employ full time ex- 
perts and, when occasion arises, outside con- 
sulting experts in city planning. The recom- 
mendations of such a commission have force on 
both the general citizenship and the city govern- 
inent. J’he number of commissions of this sort 
is increasing and new legislation is providing a 
way for still further additions France has just 
joined the nations that give central supervision 
to city planning. The federal government of 
the United States has attempted nothing of the 
kind, and under the Constitution there would be 
difficulty in its exercising other than advisory or 
research functions. There is, however, nothing 
in the w^ay of State supervision of city planning 
in the United States, but it has not yet been 
attempted, notwithstanding examples set by 
some of the Canadian provinces. 

Replanning Old Cities. Chicago leads Amer- 
ican cities in its work of rectifying an unplanned 
city or one that has grown in haphazard fashion. 
In addition to large sums previously provided 
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for increasing the traffic capacity of some of its 
main thoroughfares in accordance with a com- 
prehensive plan worked out some years ago, the 
voters in November authorized, two to one, bond 
issues totalling $28,600,000 for widening and in 
some cases double-decking six streets. For the 
costliest project $9,200,000 was voted to be spent 
on Robey Street, which is now entirely blocked 
at nine places while at 19 places its width varies 
from 30 to 100 ft. All the narrow places will 
be widened to 84 ft. Next in cost will be $5,800,- 
000 to give Ashland Ave. a minimum width of 
100 ft. across the whole city. The avenue is now 
closed at four places and varies from 42 to 100 
ft. in width at 28 places On Ogden Ave. 
$5,400,000 will be spent to provide a width of 
108 ft. for 3 miles between Union Park on the 
north side and Lincoln Park and Lake Michigan 
on the west side, at the same time relieving the 
street congestion in the loop or central business 
district. The sum of $3,800,000 was voted for 
providing a two-story way 135 ft. wide for a 
mile along the (ffiicago River between the two 
levels of Alichigan Ave. and the natural level of 
Market and Lake streets. Western Ave., now 
50 to 330 ft wide in its stretch of 26 miles, 
will be giv(‘n a minimum width of 100 ft at a 
cost of $2,400,000. For continuing work on 
Michigan Ave. $2,000,000 was voted. This will 
(‘omplet(‘ the two-level street for about a mile 
north fiom the centre of the city, giving a direct 
tlioroughfare between the centre of the city and 
the north side. Michigan Ave. has already been 
widened from 66 to 130 ft. from Randolph St. 
to the river and to 141 ft. from there to its 
connection with the North Shore Drive. The 
upper-and-lower impiovement of Michigan Ave., 
said Charles II. Wacker, chairman Chicago Plan 
(Commission {The American City, December, 
1919), “will prevent 45,000 north-and-south 
bound vehicles fiom interfering with 15,000 east- 
aiid-west bound vehicles every day.” Ihe bond 
issues authorized in November, like two earlier 
ones of the same kind, represent only the city's 
contribution to the cost of street widening, which 
Air, Wacker says will be double the bond issues 
Street widening and opening at St. Louis, in 
accordance with the major street plan worked 
out by the ('ity Planning (Commission, made 
progress through the year. In midsummer, 
Pittsburgh voted $1,410,000 to widen Second 
Ave. and $2,000,000 for the AJonongahela Roule- 
vard, extending from that avenue along the north 
bank of the river. A large programme is being 
worked out at Detroit under the City Planning 
(Commission provided for by the new city char- 
ter. C'losely allied to street widening, and 
aiding the movement of street traffic, is the 
grade-crossing elimination that has been in 
progress in many cities for years past — notably 
in Chicago, where vast sums have been spent by 
the railways and the city to separate railways 
and roadways. A tentative grade-crossing elimi- 
nation plan for Detroit, looking 15 years ahead, 
has been laid out by the engineering and public 
works departments of the city through a Division 
of (Irade Separation and Bridges, created in 
1917, with an engineer locally in charge and with 
the aid of a consulting engineer from the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. The estimated cost of the 
plan is from $35,000,000 to $50,000,000. Since 
1900 some 40 grade crossings have iK'en elimi- 
nated, making 58 separations of railways and 
highways, but there remain 245 crossings at 


grade. On the basis of actual counts it is esti- 
mated that a million street cars and other vehi- 
cles pass over these grade crossings each year 
This hinders traffic and thus handicaps business 
and industry, besides its inevitable risk and loss 
of life. (For detailed rtlsume of the Detroit 
grade elimination scheme, sea Engineering Aewa- 
Record, Alarch 31, 1919.) 

ZoJViNo. For a' city of 35,000 the zoning ordi- 
nance adopted by Alameda, Cal., in February, 
1919, seems elaborate, but it is the result of 
careful studies by a consulting city planning ex- 
pert who conducted 40 hearings in as many neigh- 
borhoods in order to ascertain local feeling on 
the subject. The zoning plan was also endorsed 
by the local Advisory IManning Commission and 
the City Manager. The ordinance, which gov- 
erns new building permits only, establishes 8 
use, 4 height, and 3 area or light-and-air dis- 
tricts. Df the use districts. Class 1, in which 
only one-farnily houses are jiermitted, covers 
about two-thirds of the residence area of the 
city, while Class IT covers icsidences of any kind 
that are separate from stores. There aie three 
classes of business-and-public-use districts and 
two clas.ses of industrial-use districts, one of 
these two being for obnoxious and odor-produc- 
ing industries. 3'he latter is so located that the 
prevailing winds arc away from the city. The 
four height districts cov^r buildings 2yo, 3, 4, 
and 5 to 8 stories high. There is no height 
limits for towers, tanks, chimnevs, spires, etc., 
covering not over a third of the lot on which they 
arc built To conserve air and light, the area 
of Ihe lot that may not be built on in the four 
area districts ranges from 50 per cent in the 
“home area” or a singh^-family residenci* dis- 
tnet to 5 per cent in the two industrial use dis- 
tricts At the close of the year Newark, N. ,1., 
appeared to be on the point of adopting a zoning 
ordinance which may be accepted as an earnest 
attempt to embody and improve upon the best 
of what has been worked out in other cities, 
with variations to meet local conditions. The 
ordinance creates 4 use, 5 height, and 5 area 
districts. The us(‘ districts are subdivided into 
(1) residence, (2) business (3) indiistiial, and 
(4) heavy industrial. Rcsid(*nce districts may 
also include hotels, churches, schools, libraries 
and other public and semi-public buildings other 
than correctional institutions; also railroad 
])assengcr stations, and buildings incident to 
farming and gardening. Fiom the business dis- 
trict there are excluded blacksmith shops, milk 
bottling or distributing stations, carpet- and 
dry-cleaning works and various other specified 
industries, besides all trades and industiies ex- 
cluded fiom the industrial district From the 
industrial district 36 specified noxious or offen- 
sive industries, made such by the emission of 
odor, dust, smoke, gas, or noise, are excluded. 
The heavy industrial district is reserved for any 
and all industries excluded from the other three 
but may also include those allowed in Class I 
except it may not contain any dwelling or tene- 
ment house. The five height districts restrict 
buildings to heights of 35, 50, 85, 125, and 150 
ft., the actual heights in the 150-ft. district 
being governed by the street widths. There is 
no height limit on spires, steeples or grain ele- 
vators, and towers and tanks are allowed on 
industrial buildings. The classification of area 
districts governs the relation between total area 
of lots and area built upon, taking into account 
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rear yards, side yards, and inner courts, and 
specifying the number of families that may be 
housed within certain areas. Ihe enforcement of 
the Mewark zoning ordinance is entriistc'd to the 
superintendent of buildings and the inspector of 
combustibles and fire risks. Appeals may be 
made to a board consisting of the two officers just 
named, the chief engineer of the Department of 
Streets and Public Improvement, the health offi- 
cer, and the president of the Board of Assess- 
ment and Revision of Taxes, The ordinance is 
not retroactive. Zoning investigations at Yon- 
kers, N. y., were well started in December. The 
general scheme of use districts proposed was to 
have two residential and two industrial districts. 
At Philadelphia, Detroit, and Cleveland, the city 
planning commissions were at work on zoning 
problems and a zoning bill for the District of 
Columbia was introduced in t'ongress The new 
city planning law for Oregon, outlined further 
on in this article, provides for zoning. Pinally, 
it may be noted that the practice of liolding 
neighborhood meetings to discuss zoning schemes, 
has been followed in Paeifie (-oast cities, but 
IS not common in other parts of the country, 
although general hearings, at some central point, 
seem to be th(‘ rule. 

Puni-ic Support. 'I’o secure the public inter- 
est and backing essential if plans acceptable to 
the [leople are to be made and once made are ever 
to get beyond the “paper” stage, citizens’ com- 
mittees and joint committees rejiresenting civic 
and eoinmereial organizations have been created 
in a number of cities. Such committees work 
for the establishment of official city planning 
commissions or give their siipjiort to existing 
commissions. Notable for its breadth is the 
Philadelphia (^ity Planning (’onfereiiee, organized 
late in 11)10 through the cooperation of the local 
Engineers’ Club, the local chapter of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects, the Art Society and 
City Park Association and a score or more of 
other organizations The proposed cooperative 
work is directed by an executive committee. 
Earlier in the year a Citizens’ (’ommittee on 
City Planning was organized at Pittsburgh. It 
has since appointed a consulting engineer It 
will coiiperate with the existing city and 
couni y planning commissions. In Texas, co- 
operative work was started at both Dallas and 
Fort ^A'oTth. The Dallas Chamber of Commerce 
and the City Planning Commission, working 
through the Metropolitan Development Com- 
mission, are trying to unite “all the Dallas busi- 
ness and civic organizations to meet properly the 
demands” caused by the rapid growth of the 
citv “by undertaking a comprehensive, far- 
sighted programme of practical city planning ” 
To this end the raising of a fund of $35,000 
annually is proposed to maintain a permanent 
office and employ “experienced city planning 
experts,” 

Kkoional Planning. That comprehensive 
planning for a city should reach beyond its 
boundaries is well understood by engineers, and 
other city jilanners, and has been recognized in 
State and provincial planning legislation in the 
United States and Canada by giving planning au- 
thorities jurisdiction over the layout of new 
subdivisions for a few miles beyond the city 
limits. A still broader phase of the subject 
was considered at the Niagara Falls City Plan- 
ning Conference, held in May, when a group of 
papers on regional planning {Engineering NeteS’ 


Uecmd, June 5 and 12, 1919) was presented. 
The principles applicable to planning for a 
group of related municipalities and the inter- 
vening rural districts are similar to those for a 
single city, but their application is more complex 
on account of tlie necessity for harmonizing the 
governmental organization’s of the several com- 
munities and apportioning the financial obliga- 
tions among the cities and towns composing a 
regional planning district. Summing up a paper 
on “Some Engineering Problems of Regional 
Planning,” read at the conference, Morris 
Knowles, Pittsburgh, Pa., said: “The great 
engineering problem of regional planning is the 
comprehensive planning of all of the features 
with consideration of their relation to one an- 
other, so as to seeuie the greatest good at the 
lowest possible cost. Steam transportation must 
be develojied without reference to or in unneces- 
sary competition with electric and water trans- 
portation. Mam highways must not be planned 
solely with a view' to carrying through traffic 
— if, for example, a slight modification of the 
location of a boulevard would provide a right- 
of-way for a trunk sewer and avoid the con- 
deinimtion of expensive additional property, it 
would be indefensible to fail to consider it. 
Sewage outlets must not be located without ref- 
erence to water intakes. Stream regulation 
must not be studied for one purpose only, but 
consideration must also be given to w'^ater trans- 
portation, flood prevention, water-supply, sew- 
age dilution and power development, so as to 
secure that combination of results which repre- 
sents the greatest good jier dollar spent for 
the entire region.” 

JjKGiSLATroN Oregon joined the States which 
have given their niunieipalities city planning 
poweiH. This it did liy passing three laws. 
One makes possible an advisory city planning 
commission in every city and towm of the State, 
with veto power on plots of new suIkIiv isioiis — 
not only within the municipal limits but also 
six miles outside. A second law authorizes zon- 
ing by ordinances jiasst^ by city councils, but 
wffiere there is a planning commission the coun- 
cil must require the commission to recommend 
the boundaries of the zones or districts and 
also the zoning regulations, and the council 
cannot take final action on zoning until the 
commission has filed its report. The third Ore- 
gon law establishes city council procedure for 
establishing building setback lines. French City 
Pleinmng Lau\ The first general city planning 
legislation in France was enacted in 1919. It 
provides that wdthin three years of the promul- 
gation of the law city planning schemes must 
be in force in (1) every city of 10,000 or over; 
(2) all communes in the Department of the 
Seine; (3) all cities of 5000 to 10,000 popula- 
tion that show more than a 10 per cent growth 
betw^een tw'o successive quinquennial censuses; 
(4) settlements of any size whatever having a 
picturesque, artistic or historic character and 
listed as such by the departmental commission 
on natural sites and monuments. Any city 
planning scheme must establish the direction, 
character and width of streets, the location, 
area and cliq^'acter of squares, parks, etc , and 
the sites of future public buildings, utilities 
and other services. Any scheme must also lay 
down a programme of hygienic, archaeological 
and “aesthetic servitudes” and make provisions 
for drinking water, sewers and the disposition 
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of wastes. In each geographical department of 
France there must be, the law provides, an 
advisory planning commission ; and at the Min- 
istry of the Interior there shall be a superior 
planning commission of 30 members, ex-ofBcio 
and appointed. This commission is to estab- 
lish rules and regulations and give advice on 
all planning schemes, either of its own motion 
or on reference to it by the Minister of the 
Interior or the minister in charge of “liberated 
regions.’^ When a planning scheme has been 
drawn up it shall be submitted to { 1 ) the mu- 
nicipal council; (2) a hearing before the Coun- 
cil of State or other authority as required in 
expropriations; (3) the departmental planning 
commission. After this, the municipal council 
shall give its decision, which then goes to the 
state council or other state authority for final 
action. Approval takes the form of a declara- 
tion that the plan is a public utility. (For a 
few more details, see The American Oity^ No- 
vember, 1919). Results in Bombay. Under the 
Bombay Planning Act of 1915, the first legisla- 
tion of the kind in India, 10 town planning 
schemes have been presented to the authorities. 
Six of these have been approved and some of 
the six have been executed. ( For more detail, 
see The Surveyor^ London, Eng., Dec. 12, 1919.) 

WiiAT City Planning is and is not. A con- 
cept of city planning formulated by the Citi- 
zen’s Committee on City Plan for Pittsburgh 
follows: “(1) Conformity to definite plan of 
orderly development into which each improve- 
ment will fit as it is needed — not the immed- 
iate execution of the whole plan. (2) Saving 
in cost of public improvements by business 
methods — not w^aste through unnecessary or ex- 
travagant expenditures. (3) Encouragement of 
commerce and facilitation of business — not the 
obstruction of any trade activity. (4) The de- 
velopment of an American city worthy of civic 
pride — not an imitation of London, Vienna or 
Paris. (5) Conservation of human energy and 
preservation of life, particularly child life — 
not merely restrictive, but also constructive 
welfare methods. (6) Correlation of the city^s 
activities — not haphazard changes with no ade- 
quate returns. (7) The proper application of 
art to municipal improvements — not extravagant 
superficial beautification or vague attempts at 
civic adornment. (8) The rule of common fore- 
sight and prudence — not the rule of chance with 
ruinous expense and debt. (9) Preservation of 
historic buildings with their traditions — not the 
destruction of the old landmarks and city indi- 
viduality. (10) Happiness, convenience, health, 
for all citizens— not merely expensive boulevards 
and parks for the few.’’ 

BiBLiOGEAniY. Evans, Town Improvement 
(New York) ; intended as a citizen’s guide; weak 
on water-supply and sewage disposal. (Jo/rden 
Cities and Back to the Lwnd (London) ; a brief 
essay urging a combination of relatively small 
industrial towns and garden cities. See Build- 
ing. 

CIVIC FEBEBATION, National. See Na- 
tional Civic Federation. 

CIVILIAN BELIEF. See Charities. 
CIVIL SEBVICE BEFOBM LEAGUE, Na- 
tional. Organized in 1881, this Is the only na- 
tional organization devoted wholly to govern- 
mental administrative efficiency in the United 
States. The 38th annual meeting was held 
jointly with the Pennsylvania Civil Service As- 


sociation at Philadelphia, April 11, 1919, at 
which addresses were given by Hon. Edward 
Keating, Hon. George R. Wales, Ethel M. Smith, 
Luther C. Steward, Hon. Martin A. Morrison, and 
Richard H. Dana, president of the league. As a 
result of an investigating committee into re- 
ported administrative abuses in Washington, a 
r(*port was sent to President Wilson represent- 
ing the incapacity of the Civil Service Com- 
mission and lack of comprehension of its task. 
The consequence was the reorganization of the 
(hvil Service Commission, the President asking 
for the resignation of three Commissioners. The 
league continued its opposition to the “spoils” 
provisions of the 1920 census bill, especially the 
Veteran Preference Rider. 

The Committee on Foreign Service made many 
important recommendations after very careful 
investigation, notably, that the age limit for 
entering the foreign service be reduced so as 
not to exceed .30 years; the salaries be in- 
creased ; that embassies and consulates be pur- 
chased in the principal cities; that the State 
quota system of appointment be abolished; and 
that the Americanization of the consular serv- 
ice be completed by the appointment of salaried 
Mce-coiiBiils to act in the place of foreigners now 
serving as consular agents and clerks. 

A noteworthy addition to the original pro- 
gramme of the League is that of applying the 
merit system to higher directing officials and 
injecting into the whole of the public service 
scientific business manager and efficiency experts. 
The officers during 1919 were: President, Rich- 
ard Henry Dana; treasurer, A. S. Frissell; sec- 
retary, George T. Keyes; chairman of the coun- 
cil, Arthur R. Kimball. 

CLAIBIN, Jules Georges Victor. French 
painter and illustrator, died at Belle-Isle-en-Mer, 
in France, in September. He was born in 
Paris m 1843 and studied in the Ecole dcs 
Beaux-Arts, where he was an intimate friend 
of Henri Kegnault with whom he afterwards 
traveled in Spain and Morocco. Like Regiiault 
he was much influenced by this journey in the 
choice of his subjects, many of which were 
taken from the people and countries of the East. 
He was classed among the last of the romanti- 
cists in French painting. Travels in Italy re- 
sulted also in the painting of many Italian 
subjects. He was famous as the friend and 
painter of Sara Bernhardt, having painted a 
well known portrait of the former in 1873 and 
later pictures of her in the rOles of Cleopatra 
and Phedre. He was a friend of Charles Gamier 
and executed a number of decorative paintings 
for the Pans Opera, and Bourse, and the Casino 
of Monte Carlo. He was especially remarkable 
as a colorist and possessed also the gift of skill 
in precise drawing. Among his paintings may 
be mentioned : the “Benediction of the Swords,” 
“Allah! Allah!,” “The Two Hostile Tribes,” 
“After the Victory,” “The Massacre of the Ahen- 
cerrages,” “The Moorish Sentinel,” “Entering the 
Harem,” a portrait of Madam Krauss, and a 
portrait of Mounet-Sully as Hamlet (1889). 

CLABK, George Crawford. Banker, died at 
Aitken, S. C., Dec. 29. He was born at St. 
Louis, Mo., Aug. 3, 1845; graduated at the Col- 
lege of the City of New York in 1863 and be- 
came a member of the firm of Clark Dodge & 
Co., of New York, and on the board of several 
important financial institutions. 

CLABK UNIVEBSITY. A non-sectarian 
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institution for graduate study only, at Wor- 
cester, Mass. In the fall of 1919 there were 106 
students and 21 members of the faculty. The 
productive funds for the year amounted to 
$1,484,000 and the income was $60,230. The 
library under separate endowment contained 85,- 
000 volumes. )The school was founded in 1889. 
President, Granville Stanley Hall, PhD., LL.D. 

CLASSICAL LITERATURE AND SCHOL- 
ARSHIP. See Philology, Classical. 

CLEARINGS; Bank. See Financial Re- 
view, 

CLEMENCEAU; Gkobqes. Premier of 
France and French representative at the Paris 
Peace Conference. He was horn in September, 
1841, and passed through a varied career in his 
youth. He studied medicine, but was carried 
away by the Republicanism of the time, and 
on account of a manifestation against the sec- 
ond empire was sentenced to two months in 
prison. Before the war of 1870 he came to the 
tTriited States where he earned his living as a 
writer for the press, and as a teacher in a girls’ 
school, returning to France jiist before the 
Franco-German war. He took part in the Na- 
tional Assembly at Bordeaux and other events 
(hat follow^ed the war. He is said to be the 
only living signer of the prote.st of the deputies 
of Alsace-Lorraine against annexation to Ger- 
many. He was ineniber of the Chamber of Dep- 
uties from 1876 till 1803. Tn his political career 
lit' showfHl a Jaeohin rigidity and hatred of 
com prom i.'-'c, and he was bitter against the spirit 
of opportunism which he found in the early 
rears of the republic. He criticized the govern- 
ment as n mere machine for satisfying the bour- 
geoisie His attacks upon the ministers were 
ruthless, and his power of invective won him 
the name of the Tiger while his success in over- 
thi owing L’overnments caused him to be called 
the Warwick of France. He made enemies of 
the evtieuic Nationalists by his vigorous on- 
slaughts on Boularmism, and lie was a special 
mark for the attacks of Deroulcde and other 
extreme nationalists This enmity along with 
the irritation caused bv his attacks on the 
Radicals for their timidity led to his leaving 
the (Chamber where down to that time he had 
remained continuously, and during the next 10 
} cars he expressed himself through the medium 
of the press. Ho fought on the side of Drovfus 
with extraordinary effectiveness. In 1902 he 
was returned to the Chamber and he became 
Prime Minister and Minister of the Interior in 
1906, his government lasting until 1909. Dur- 
ing the w'ar he was a hitter critic of delays 
and ineffectiveness wherever they were evidenced, 
and especially the policy of the government in 
dealing with the questions of supply and with 
defeatism in the rear. He proceeded aggres- 
sivel}'^ to attack in his paper the various Bolo, 
Cailaux, Maivy, and other scandals of the time 
In '1017 he stood before the public as the strong 
man of the dav and in November of that year 
on the downfall of M. Painlev6 he became Prime 
Minister. At once he displayed his character- 
istic energy and was believed by a largo part 
of the French public to have been one of the 
chief figures in carrying on the war to suc- 
cess. His opponents have been among the ex- 
treme Left where he has been aeciised of reac- 
tionarv policies. 

CLEVELAND. See Sewebaqe. 

CLIFFORD; Maby. Philanthropist, died at 


Bristol, England, in January. She was horn in 
England, in 1843, daughter of an English clergj'- 
man, and at an early age began to work among 
the poor, and to interest herself in social prob- 
lems. From her study of workhouse conditions, 
she acquired a wide knowledge of problems of 
poverty, and was engaged in extensive activities 
in that field. She was reputed to be the real 
author of the Act of 1889, restraining the con- 
trol of vicious or idle parents over children 
that they had deserted. She worked for 12 
years in connection with the central committees 
of the Poor Law Conference, and she was presi- 
dent of the National Union of Women Workers, 
1903-1905. She made frequent public addresses 
and was an excellent speaker. She was a sister 
of the late Edward Clifford, author of The JAfe 
of Father Damien. 

CLIMATE. See Meteorology. 

CLOVER, Richabdson. Rear-Admiral in the 
United States navy, died October 15, en route 
from California to his home in Washington, D. 
C. He was born at Hagerstown, Md., July 11, 
1846, graduated at the U. S. Naval Academy in 
1867, and by 1891 had become lieutenant-com- 
mander. He had 22 years of sea service. He 
had charge of the survey of southeastern Alaska, 
1885-1886; w'as chief of the Naval Intelligence 
Office in 1817; commanded the Bancroft in the 
Spanish American War; was naval attach^ in 
London, ] 900-1 003; commanded the United 
States warship Wificonsin at the Asiatic station, 
1004-05; was president of the Board of Inspec- 
tion and Survey, 1906-08, and retired from ac- 
tive duty on July 11, 1908. 

COAL. The uncertain conditions following 
the resumption of business after the war found 
no more striking example than in the coal in- 
dustry. Government control during the emer- 
gency had aimed at an unusually large produc- 
tion in order to keep the industries vital to our 
military and naval inidertakings running. The 
signing of the armistice lifted the burden for a 
while, but the situation was soon complicated by 
inCreasetl demands from the railroads and from 
industry Add(>d to this was the disturbance 
due to* the strike of the soft coal miners ex- 
tending fioni November 1 to December 10. 

Union leaders had threatened to call a strike 
in the industry beginning November 1st in Octo- 
ber, The differences between the operators and 
the miners over wages and hours of labor began 
to assume an ominous aspect by October 23rd. 
Two dav.s later President Wilson characterized 
the strike as wrong and illegal but, far from 
reaching a solution, the problem rapidly ap- 
proached a erisis, and the union leaders ig- 
nored the Presidents letter of warning. As a 
result of this, the government laid plans for a 
possible return of the mines to government 
control and the guarding of them with troops. 
Get 30 was crowded witli events bearing on 
the situation. On tliat day the Senate pledged 
suptxirt to President Wilson, Acting President 
Lewis of the Mine Worker’s Union despatched 
a telegram charging the President with usurpa- 
tion of power, and Railroad Director General 
Hines ordered the seizure of coal in transit and 
the resumption of rationing. 

Tn spite of strenuous efforts on the part of 
the administration, the threatened strike was 
called on the first of November. Soft coal 
miners throughout the country quit work with a 
unanimity that was attributed by some to the 
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organization built up among this class of la- 
borers by the recognized use of collective bar- 
gaining in recent years. The next day the gov- 
ernment ordered the coal miners to return to 
work but without success. On the fifth, Presi- 
dent Wilson restored Coal Administrator Gar- 
field’s war power over land coal, calling him 
to Washington from Williams College, to the 
presidency of which he had returned. The day 
after this, the government called upon the courts 
to compel union leaders to call off the strike. 
From the beginning, the strike had been vir- 
tually without a head owing to the injunctions 
secured by the government. On November 11th, 
the strike leaders agreed to withdraw the strike 
order in the face of growing government opposi- 
tion. There followed a considerable period of 
bickering, which was further intensified by Sec- 
retary McAdoo’s sensational statement on the 
‘24th of profits in the coal industry during the 
war. 

On Nov. 2fith the Cabinet reai'hed an 
agreement over the wage controversy, but it was 
expected that the operators would not accept 
the proposal. Meanwhile the loss in production 
had forced the resumption of the war-time rules 
•of coal-conservation early in December, followed 
by the cutting down of railroad schedules 
throughout the country. President Wilson’s 
terms of strike-settlement were accepted by the 
miners on Dcciunber 9th, the operators having 
agreed on the advance some days earlier. The 
strike was officially terminated December 10th. 
The soft coal miners resumed work but Coal Ad- 
ministrator Garfield resigned in protest to the 
terms of the settlement. The exact outcome of 
the settlement was a matter of speculation at 
the close of the year, but the restrictions due 
to the strike had been lifted and the mines were 
in operation again. 

By Monday, December 15, bituminous produc- 
tion had approximated 70 per cent of normal. 
Conditions continued to improve throughout the 
week ended December 20th, the output for the 
week as a whole amounting to 80.4 per cent of 
normal. Ihe trend of production during the pe- 
riod of the strike was as follows: 


Ist week (Nov 2-8) , . 29 6% of normal 

•iA “ ^ NTnv ’Af'/. “ “ 


2d 

“ 

(Nov 

9-15) . 

. 33.3% “ 

li 

3d 


(Nov 

16-22) . 

. 44 3% “ 

M 

4th 


(Nov 

23-29) 

47 4% “ 

ii 

5th 


(Nov 

30-Dec 6) ... 

43 5% “ 


6th 


(Dec 

7-13) 

. 48 0% “ 


7th 


(Dec 

14-20) .... 

86.4% “ 


The 

total 

output (including 

lignite and 

coal 

cok< 

^d) 

was 

estimated at 10,4 

31,000 net 

tons. 


The average during the four weeks immediately 
preceding the strike, which may be regarded as 
normal, was 12,089,000 tons. 

Tn a single week the bituminous industry 
climbed from the depression of the strike period 
to a level of production higher than that of any 
from mid-January to mid-August pre- 
ceding. 

Some idea of the amount of coal mined in the 
United States in comparison with other coun- 
tries may be gained from the following table 
which shows in thousands of tons the number 
ot net tons mined in the principal producing 
countries in two years. The confusion result- 
ing from the war makes these figures only ap- 
proximate, as statistical reports have been 
greatly hampered thereby. 
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1917 

1918 

Country 

1,000 tons 

1 ,000 tons 

United States 

651,402 

678,212 

Groat Britain 

278,319 

255.040 

Germany 

c 281,429 

r 273,930 

Prance 

a 81,847 

a 30.864 

Belgium 

16,446 

15,229 

Japan 

a 28,000 

a 30,600 

Canada . . . 

14,047 

14,979 

New South Wales . . . . 

9,290 

10,160 

Union of South Africa 

11.629 

11.988 

Approximate total for the world 

1,473,000 

1,468,000 

Per cent of world total produced 



by United States 

44 2% 

46 2% 


a Estimate, subject to revision c German lignite 
production estimated at 97,000,000 tons 


The following table shows the estimated pro- 
duction of beehive coke for January 1st to De- 
cember 27th for 1919 and 1918 by districts: 


Estimated Production 
Ton s ) 

OF Beehive Coke 
to Dec 27 

(in Net 


1919 

1918 

Pennsylvania and Ohio 

14,449,000 21,276.000 

West Virginia 

. . 1,033,000 

2.417,000 

Alabama, Tennessee and 

Geor- 


glH . . 

1.649,000 

2,426,000 

A^irginia and Kentuck\ 

1- 

o 

c 

o 

1,573.000 

Colorado, Oklahoma, and 

Now 


Mexico 

554,000 

1,488.000 

Washington and Utah 

267,000 

636,000 

United States total 

19,124,000 1; 

!9. 8 16,000 

Daily average 

63.000 

99,000 


The maintenance of the maximum prices on 
coke late in the year was said to have obviated 
the advisability of converting coal into (‘okc at 
the mine whioli existed duiing the period from 
October filst to December Htb, when the war-time 
prices bad been restored for coal but not for 
coke. This, with the resumption of competition 
from by-product ovens as the latter received sup- 
plies of coal, was said to be partly res})oiisible 
for the lower le\el of production. 

Late in the year prelimiiuii y estimates of coal 
production for the year 1919 were made public 
by the (ieological Survey. The report indicated 
a production of 8fi,2()(),9()() tons of Pennsylvania 
anthracite and 458,063,000 tons of bituminous, a 
grand total of 544,263,000 tons. This was less 
than any year since 1915. 

The record year, 1918, showed a production 
of 98,826,000 tons of anthracite and 578,386,000 
tons of bituminous, a total of 678,212,000 tons. 
The greatest produetion of bituminous coal in 
any month of 1919 occurred in October, just 
prior to the coal strike, when every effort was 
being made to pioduce the largest possible quan- 
tity. The total in that month was 56,243,000, 
which was greater than the total of any month 
during tin* year 1918. 

4 he coal deposits of Belgium, France and Ger- 
many were important elements in the strategy 
of the great war and the destruction of the 
mines and the readjustment of territory con- 
taining coal were serious matters for the Peace 
Conference. Aside from this the great (jucstion 
was the decline in production together with the 
demands for fuel in industry and domestic life. 
Kverywhere there was a shortage varying in 
degree, it is true, but represented at least by 
high prices and at the worst by frightful social 
eonditions. On December Ist a parliamentary 
paper was published by the British government 
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which contained the following significant table. 
Output of coal in United Kingdom, United 
States, France, Belgium, Netherlands and Ger> 
many. 


Monthly 


Pi 0- 

portionate 

an ' 1 age 

Tofift 

Fiffnres 

1913 . . 

87,270,000 

100 

1918 

. 86,909,000 

99 6 

1919 (first half) 

. 70.. 326, 000 

80 6 

1919 (second quarter) 

69,227,000 

79 4 


Condition of Fiikncii Mines. The coal mines 
of France were comparatively slow in returning 
to their normal condition, especially those where 
ruthless destruction had lieen wrought by Ger- 
man military engineers This was particularly 
the case in the Tarns region of France. Jn Lens 
at th(‘ end of the year 17 main shafts and 13 
air shafts remained flooded and the dewatering 
of the mines was considered practically an im- 
possible task until the German engineers who 
superintended the various demolitions and par- 
ticularly the blowing of holes in the cement 
shaft linings could be brought back to give in- 
formation as to the location of these holes. 
Fven at best and under normal conditions the 
work of shaft sinking is extrrmiely difficult as 
the ground is so moist that there is constant 
seepage, and when shafts w(*rc being sunk use 
was made of th(‘ freezing process until the ce- 
iT'ent lining is put in Twenty-three companies 
controlling mines in Lens united during the year 
to oiganize a joint sta IT of engineers and experts 
to considtT tin* rehabilitation process and also 
1o (H)lh‘ct their respective* claims against the 
government Ihe importance of immediate ac- 
tion towards the resumption of mining was 
urged on the giound that France, a year after 
the aimistice, was facing an annual shortage of 
20, 000, 000 tons in coal firoduction, which was 
almost one-half the normal French output. 
1’he mines in this region had been totally de- 
stroyed and Freneli industry which in 1010 was 
ready to resume in many cases, was f(*eling such 
a shortage of fuel that they could count on 
little more than a day by day suppl.y. 

Bkitisii Goat. Siiuation. In the restoration 
of normal conditions of Hritisli commerce, the 
coal situation was receiving considerable atten- 
tion. The pre-war ])roduction of Great Britain 
was 2S7, 000, ()()() tons of coal, coke, and 
bri(]uettes, of which 100,000,000 tons were ex- 
ported as cargo on bunkers. In 1018 the out- 
fuit WTis 220, 000, 000 tons of which 35,000,000 
tons were exjiorted as cargo and 25,000,000 tons 
supfilied as bunkers. This export and bunker 
business w'as with tin* Allies on a war rather 
than a profit basis, and as a result the British 
coal trade became thoroughly disorganized. Be- 
fore the war coal represented 75 per cent by 
weight of all oiitw^ard exports from the United 
Kingdom and formed as it always will the only 
bulk export. Naturally it was closely connected 
with the entire shipping as it provided a cargo 
to distance points wiiere materials were avail- 
able for shipment to Great Britain. 

Bfj.uian Mines. Unlike those of France, the 
coal mines of Belgium were not damaged by the 
Germans, and although they stood in need of 
mwv hoisting cables and other important repairs, 
by the middle of 1!)B1 they were turning out 84 
per cent of their pre-war deliveries. Belgium, 
during the last months of the year was export- 


ing coal to France, Ital\% Holland and Swit- 
zerland,' a total of abW 400,000 tons a 
month. 

COAL STBIKE. See Coal and Stkikes and 
Lockoitts. 

COASTLAND. (German Kiistenland. ) A 
district of the former Kingdom of Austria, com- 
prising the crownlands of Istria, Gdrz, Gradisca, 
and Trieste. Area 3078 square miles with a 
population in 1010 of 803,707, which was esti- 
mated in 1013 at 038,008. Trieste, the impor- 
tant seaport, is its largest city, with a popula- 
tion of 240,500 (including its territory) before 
the war. Lola, a former Austrian naval base, 
50,300, and Gorz (Goritz) 32,000. 

COBALT. The use of cobalt contained in the 
silver-cobalt mines of Ontario in larger quantity 
than can be marketed as a material for coinage 
in the Dominion to replace the 5-cent silver 
jiiece has been suggest(‘d and advocated on the 
score that the 5-cent silver piece is very small 
and inconv(‘nient to handle A coin of pure 
cobalt intermediate in size betw(*en the 10-cent 
and 25-cent nickel pieces was recommended, as 
it would be readily distinguishalile from all 
other coins, and would be both attractive in 
a])pearance and so hard as not to be counti'r- 
feited readily'. The question of a colialt coin for 
the British three penny piece is also under con- 
sideration. 

COBB, Darius. Artist, died at Newton, Mass., 
April 23. He was born at Malden, Mass., Aug. 
(), 1834, and sciv(*d with the Massachusetts Vol- 
unteers during the Civil War. He was a well- 
known painter of portraits and landscapes, in- 
cluding large exhibition paintings of scriptural 
and historical scenes. He was a lecturer and 
ait critic and completed a head of Christ in 
1814 which he e\hibit(‘d in the chief cities of 
the countrv^ 

COCHIN-CHINA. The southernmost divi- 
sion of the Fieneh Colonial jrossession of Indo- 
china (<|V.). It has an area of 20,000 square 
miles, whieh is divided into 17 provinees The 
total population in 1014 was jilaced at 3,050,783 
of whom 11,251 were Furopeans, exeluding the 
military forces. Saigon is the capital and ac- 
cording to tht* French General Year Hook for 
HMO, has a pojuilation of 04,406, of whom 4101 
wore Europeans, while Cholon had 100,085 in- 
habitants of whom 07,211 were Chinese. About 
one-fifth of the land is eultivated, the chief crop 
being rice Rubber has been introduced, and its 
glowing has greatly increased in the last few 
years. Other crops are. bananas, oranges, maize, 
sw'(»et potatoes, beans, betel-nuts, pepper, earth 
nuts, tobacco, coffee, and sugar cane. There 
is also extensive fishing and raising of liv’^e- 
stoek. In 1010 721 steamers of 1,047,527 tons 
elerired the port of Saigon. Total exports in 
1010 were 211,340,300 francs, and imports 155,- 
748,700 francs. In 1018 the budget balanced at 
8.582,000 piastres. The Colonial Council con- 
tains 18 members and the colony is n'presentod 
in France by one deputy It is a direct French 
colony and is governed by a resident gover- 
nor. 

COCHBANE, hliANCis C. (Canadian public 
official, died at Ottawa, (Canada, September 22. 
He w^as born at Clareiieeville, Quebec, Nov. 18, 
1852 He was minister of Lands and Mines in 
1005, member of Parliament in 1908, and Min- 
ister of Railways and Canals at the time of his 
death. 
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COINS^ Values of Foreign. The following 
estimates of the values of foreign coins for the 
beginning of 1020 were issued by the United 
States Director of the Mint* 


Core. See Coal. 

COLCHESTER, Reginald Ciiabi.es Edward 
Abbot, Third Baron. British peer, died at 
Brighton, England, March 2. He was born in 


Country 

Arjjcntine Republic. 

AiiRtna-Hunfrary . . 
Belgium ... . 
BoIujh 
Brazil 

British colonies in 
Australasia and 
Africa 
Canada . . 

Cent Amer. Btates. 
Costa Rica . . . 
British ITonduras 
Nicaragua 
Cuntemaln 
Honduras .... 

Salvador 

Chile . . 




Vahie in 
terms of 

Lef/aX 


V S 

stamtanl 

Monetary unit 

money 

Gold . 

Peso 

$0 9648 

Gold. . 

Krone . . 

.2026 

S Gold 
( Silver 

Franc 

.1930 

Gold . 

Boliviano ... . 

.3893 

Gold . 

Milreis . . 

. .5462 

Gold . . 

Pound sterling . 

. 4 8665 

Gold 

Dollar 

1 0000 

Gold , 

Colon 

.4653 

Gold 

Dollar 

1.0000 

Gold 

Cordoba 

. 1 0000 

1 Silver. 

Peso 

. .9271 

Gold . 

Colon . . 

.5000 

Gold 

Peso 

. .3650 


Remarks 1 

Currency : Depreciated paper, convertible at 44 per 
cent of face value, exebanpe rate about $0.4325. 
Exchan ETC rate about $00001 “ 1 krone 
Member Latin Union, gold is actual standard. Ex 
change value $0 098 

12% bolivianos equal 1 pound sterling. Exchange 


Currency . Government paper , 
$0 28 to the milreis. 


exchange rate about 


China . 


Silver . 


Tael 


Colombia 

Gold . 

Cuba 

Gold 

Denmnik 

Gold. 

Ecuador . . 

Gold . 

EgiPt 

Gold . 

Finland 

Gold 
( Gold. . 

Erance 

1 Silver. 

Germany . - 

Gold 

Groat Britain 

Gold 

Gold 

Greece .... 

Silver 

Haiti 

Gold. 

India f British 1 

Gold . 

Indo-Chma 

Silver . 

S Gold 

Italy . . 

i Silver. 

.faiian 

Gold . . 

Tdbena ... 

Gold . . 

Mexico •• • 

Gold 

Netherlands 

Gold . 

Newfoundland ... 

Gold. 

Norway . . • • 

Gold 

Panama . 

Gold. . 

Paraguay 

Gold 
\ Gold . . 

* { Silver. 

Persia . 

Peru . . . - 

, Gold.. 

Philippine Islands. 

Gold 

Portugal . . . . 

Gold . . 

Rumania 

, Gold.. 

Russia 

Gold.. 

Santo Domingo 

Gold . 


Amoy . 
Canton 
Cheefoo 
Chin Kiang. 
Fiichau . . 

Haikvvan 
(customs) 
Hankow , 
Kiaochow . 
Nankin 
Niuchwang 
Ningpo . 
Peking 
Shanghai . . 
Swatow 
Taknii 
Tientsin 
TYuan 

l>olln. J HonekonB 
I British 
I Mexican . . . 
Dollar . . . 

Peso . . 

Krone . 

Sucre 

Pound ( 100 piasters) 

Markka 
Franc 
Mark 

Pound sterling 
Drachma 
Gourde . ... 


Rii pee 

Piaster 

Lira 

Yen . . 

Dollar . . 

Deso 

Guilder (florin) 

Dollar 

Krone ... 

Balboa 

Peso (Argentine). 
A<*hrofi 
Kran 
Tnbra . . 

Peso . . - 
Escudo . . 


Leu 

Ruble 

Dollar 


1.5191 . 
1 514 0 
1 4529 
1 4840 
1.4052 

1 5457 
1 1213 
1 4721 
1 503,3 
1 4246 
1 4606 
1 4810 
1.3876 
1.403.3 
1 5287 
1 4J2l^ 
9955 
9991 
9991 
1.0065. 
.9733 

1 0000 
.2680 
4867 
4 9431 

.1930 

.1930 

2382 
4 8665 

1930 

2500 

.3244 

1 0008 
.1930 

.4985 
1 0000 

.4985 
4020 
1.0000 
.2680 
1 0000 
9648 
0959 
.1706 
4.8665 
5000 
1.0805 

.1930 
.5146 
1 0000 


Exchange rate $0 3448 — 1 colon 

Exchange rate $0 995. 

(Guatemala' Currency, inconvertible paper 
f ITonduras' Currency, bank notes. 

Exchange rate about .$0 5128 

Currency* Inconvertible paper, exchange rate about 
$0 1825 


The tael is a unit of weight, not a coin The customR 
unit IS the Haikwan tael 'Phe values of other taels 
are based on their relation to the value of the Haik 
wan tael 


The Yuan silver dollar of 100 cents is the monotar.\ 
unit of the Chinese Republic, it is equivalent to 
644 -f of the Haikwan tael 

Currency Government paper and gold , exchange 
rate about $1 0152 to 1 gold peso 

Exchange rate $0 1925 1 krone 

Exchange rate .$0 4095 

The actual standard is the British pound sterling, 
which IS legal tender for 97% piaKter.s 
Exchange rate $0 03 =- 1 markka 

Member Latin Union, gold is actual standard Ex 
change value $0 0952 
Exchange rate about $0 0215 — 1 mark. 

Exchange value $3 83 

Member" Latin Union : gold is actual standard Ex 
change value $0,155. 

Currency Inconvertible paper; exchange rate up- 
proxiraately $0 20 

(15 rupees equal 1 pound sterling ) Exchange rate 
$0.4525 

Member Latin Union, gold is actual standard. Ex 
change value $0 0769 
Exchange value $0.5025 

Currency* Depreciated silver token coins. Customs 
duties are collected in gold 
Exchange value silver peso $1 015; gold peso $0 50 
Exchange value $0.3775. 

Exchange rate $0.2075 - 1 krone 

Currency: Depreciated Paraguayan paper currency 
Currency* Silver circulating above its metallic value, 
exchange value of silver kran approximately $0 170. 
Exchange rate about $4 30 
Exchange rate about $0.4925, 

Currency: Inconvertible paper, exchange rate about 
$0,364. 

Exchange rate about $0 031 — 1 lou. 


1 The exchange rates ahown under this heading are recent New York quotations and are given 
merely as an indication of the values of currencies which are fluctuating in their relation to legal standards 
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Legai 


Tal'ue in 

Country 

standard 

Monetary unit 

terms of 
V. 8. 
mo'ney 


Serbia 

Gold. . 

Dinar 

. .1980 


Gold. . 

{ Gold 
( Silver. 

Tical 

. .3709 

Spam 

Peseta 

1930 

Straits Settlements. 

Gold 

l[Vf>Uf>T 

, . .5678 


, . .2680 

Sweden 

Gold 

Krona 

Switzerland 

Gold . 

Franc 

. .1930 

Turkey . ...... 

Gold . 

Piaster 

. .0440 

Uruguay 

Venezuela 

Gold . 

Peso 

, . 1,0342 

Gold 

Bolivar . ... 

. . .1930 


Remarks 1 


Exchange rate about $0,046 ~ 1 dinar. 

Exchange rate $0,895 rz 1 tical. 

Valuation is for gold peseta, currency is notes of the 
bank of Spain, exchange value approximately 
$0,195. 

Exchange rate $0.5025. 

Exchange rate $0,2175 = i krona. 

Member Latin Union, gold is actual standard. Ex- 
change value $0 1612. 

(100 piasters equal to the Turkish £ ) Exchange 
rate about $1.50 =- 1 Turkish X 

Exchange rate $1.0504. 

Exchange rate about $0.1932. 


London, Feb. 13, 1842, educated at Eton and 
Oxford where he was subsequently a Fellow of 
All Souls, and an examiner in law and history. 
In polities he was a Conservative, and he served 
as Cdiarily Commissioner 1880-83 and on the 
London School Board 1891-94. He edited pa* 
pers relating to Lord Ellenborough. 

COLGATE UNIVERSITY. A non-sectarian 
institntion of learning?, located at Hamilton, N. 

The enrollment for the fall of 1919 was as 
follows: College, 543; Iheological Seminary, 
.56; total, 599. There were 44 membor.s in the 
faculty The income for the year was $193,353. 
By the will of Richard M. Colgate the university 
received $100,000 to be used for a new dormi- 
tory. Tlie libiary contained more than 85,000 
\oluines. Colgate was founded in 1H19. Presi- 
dent, Elmer Hurritt Bryan, LL.D., L.H.D. 

COLLECTIVE BARGAINING. See Labor 
Ijxjisla'iion. 

COLLEGES. See Universities and (Jon- 

LEOFS. 

COLLEGES, Agricultural. See Agricul- 
TUKAiv Education. 

COLOMBIA. A republic in the northwestern 
part of South America. Capital, Bogota. 

Area and Popula'I'Ion. Boundary disputes 
with JVru and Venezuela make the estimates on 
urea variant. A boundary agreement was signed 
with Ecuador in 1917. A provisional estimate 
gives the area as 4.35,000 square miles. Another 
estimate gives 440,846 square miles, the latter 
iKMiig the latest estimate (1919). The coast 
line IS about 3100 miles with about half of it 
on the Pacific and half on the Caribbean. Ac- 
coidiiig to the census of 1912 the population of 
the 14 depart Hieiits, 4,832,735; the 2 intenden- 
cies, and 7 commissaries, was 231,513, which with 
a prison population of 6793, makes a grand total 
of 5,071,101, with an aveiage density per square 
mile of 11.5. This includes about 30,000 uncivil- 
iml Indians. Ilie capital, Bogota, had a popu- 
lation (1912) of 139,277; the chief commercial 
towns arc Baranquilla, population 48,907 ; Mani- 
/ales, .34,720; Cartagena, 36,632; Medellin, a 
mining centre, 47,354; Cali, 27,747; Bucara- 
manga, 19,735; (hlcuta, 20,364; the last two 
named are coffee centres. 

Eiu CATION AND RELIGION. Tliough gratis, ele- 
mentary education is not compulsory. In. 1917- 
18 the state spent 1,163,436 pesos on education. 
There were 5487 primary schools with 365,494 
pupils and 5733 teachers, at that time. In 1917 
there were 384 secondary and professional 
schools, with 33,115 pupils and 98 art and trade 
schools with 7044 pupils. The university at 
Bogotfi, which was founded in 1572, is the oldest 
of several universities. The school of mines at 


Medellin is well known. Both these are state 
institutions, the rest being departmental. Carta- 
gena, Pasto, and Popayan are the seats of these 
universities In 1918 there were 29 normal 
schools with an attendance of 1325 students. 
The state religion is Roman Catholicism, but 
other forms are tolerated, as long as they are 
not opposed to the law or Christian morals. 

Commerce The principal articles of export 
in 1917 were, in gold pesos: (k)fTee, 12,751,569; 
hides, 4,542,107, bananas, 2,695,305; gold and 
silver, 4,891,365; platinum, 2,017,554. About 
67 or 68 per cent of the coffee exported in 1918 
went to the Uiiittxl States 'Ihe cotton goes to 
Liverpool or Havre. Ihe chief imports are 
petroleum, cotton goods, flour, and lard, wdiich 
come from the United States, while the majority 
of the cotton goods come from Great Britain. 
Platinum ex])orts in 1918 had more than trebled 
the 19 L5 figure, being .somewhat over $2,000,000 
worth. The export values for 1917 are as fol- 
lows, the 1916 figures being given in paieiitheses; 
$40 ,.kH,. 330 ($40,000,800), while the imports ran, 
$23,333,826 ( .$28,922,529 ) . 

CoMMFNH’ATioNS. There were 10 national and 
5 Bntihb railways in operation iii (Ailombia 
in 1918 with a length of 740 miles. Of this 466 
miles have a three-foot gauge and the rest one 
meter. In 1917 the gross railway receipts were 
5,131,845 gold pesos with a tiansportatiou of 
955,934 fi eight tons, and 4,728,155 passengers. 
Much of the inland tiafUc is by river, and the 
Magdalena is being channeled and clcaied and is 
now navigable foi 900 miles, steamers going as 
tar up as La Dorada fiom Baranijuilla, a dis- 
tance of 592 miles. Many of the loads are mule 
tiackh, but these are being improved into auto- 
mobile roads by the government, internal postal 
lelatiuns aie not quick or efficient, but fiom 
Baranquilla, external relations are veiy good. 
I’he number ol internal offices in 1918 was about 
850. Theie weie 12,000 miles of government 
telegraph lines in 1915 and 625 offices. A north- 
western highw^ay connecting the department of 
Cundimarea with the public roads of the depart- 
ment of Boyaca was practically completed in 
1919. This opens one of the richest sections. 
At Cartagena in 1917, 234 vessels of 413,174 
tons, entered; of these 113 were American and 
36 British. In 1916, 208 vessels of 385,055 tons 
entered. Certain proposals for railway improve- 
ment in Colombia were announced during the 
year. It was stated that $100,000 was to be 
raised for the completion and extension of the 
railway from Tolinia to Ibagne. A tiial trip 
had been made over the Gualanday Divide. 
Plans were being prepared also for the construc- 
tion of the Uraba Railway, and were to be sub- 
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initted to the national Congress of the republic. 

A further extension of the Sabana Railway 
was also to be carried out, to run from Facativa 
to Pacho. 

FiiNANt'E. Cold is the standard of value, and 
the dollar, valued at 97.33, cents, is the monetary 
unit. 4 he government has undertaken the re- 
demption of paper money and the substitution 
of metallic. According to law, after May 1, 
1918, silver coins minted prior to 1911 ceased 
to be legal tender. Revenue for 1917-18 and 
1918-19 IS as follows: 14,885,000 and 17,050,- 
000, respectively. Ihe expenditures were, for 
the same periods, respectively, 10,309,905 and 
17,100,001. The 1919 financial condition was 
good on the whole — external debts being met 
promptly (there was some delay in 1910) 
lhade journals reported that during 1919 there 
was not much money in circulation, though more 
than in 1918, and industries suffered accordingly. 
In 1919 the country made decided economic prog- 
less, and with the development of communica- 
tions, this should increase materially. The 1919 
budget is as follows; year ending February 28th: 


Crop Year Acreage Prod. Bu. Value 


Beans 1919 

1918 

Potatoes .. 1919 
1918 


09.000 448.000 1,508.000 

252,000 1,038,000 7,207,000 

92.000 11.040,000 18,708.000 

99.000 15,840.000 15,082,000 


a Tons. 

Mineral Prodlction. The mine output of 
gold, silver, copper, lead, and zinc in Colorado 
for 11 months ot 1919 and the estimated output 
for December, accoiding to data compiled by 
Charles W. Henderson, of the United States 
(ileological Suivey, Depaitment of the interior, 
amounted to $9,892,000 in gold, 5,030,000 ounces 
of silver, 35,050,000 pounds of lead, 3,400,000 
pounds of copper, and 52,300,000 pounds of zinc, 
having a total value of $22,522,000 as eompaied 
wuth $12,751,718 in gold, 7,003,554 ounces of 
silver, 05,900,700 [lounds of lead, 0,277,332 
pounds of co})pei, and 89,133,901 pounds of zinc, 
having a total value of $.34,100,172 in 1918 
31118 estimate shows a decrease of $2,800,t)00 in 
gold, 1,430,000 ounces of silver, 32,100,000 pounds 
of lead, 2,877,000 pounds of copper, and 30,834,- 


Revenue Gold pertos 

Salt tax 1,300,000 

Railways 39,000 

Telegraphs 560,000 

Customs 11,000,000 

Consular dues . . • • 825,000 

Stamps 1,000,000 

Succession dues 160,000 


Total (including all Revenues) 17,811,000 


Government. The legislative power is held 
by two houses. Senate and Congress. The term 
of odice in the Senate is four years, election by 
indiiect vote; there are 35 members. I’he House 
of Representatives numbers 92 and the term is 
for two years. Sessions of Congress are held at 
BogotH .July 20tli of each year. Executive power 
is administered by a President elected for a 
four year term, election by direct vote, and he is 
assisted by a cabinet of eight members — the 
ministers of the interior, foreign affairs, treas- 
ury, w^ar, public instruction, commerce, agricul- 
tuie, and public works President for term end- 
ing Aug. 7, 1918, was Don .los^ Vicente Concha. 
He was succeeded by Sefior Marco Fidel Suarez, 
whose cabinet is as follows: Interior, Dr. Pedro 
Molina; Foreign Relations, Gen. Jorge Holguim; 
Finance, Dr. Marcelino Arango; War, Dr. Jorge 
Roa; Public Instruction, Dr. Frnilio Ferrero; 
Agriculture and Commerce, Dr. Simon Arauja; 
Public Works, Sefior Rafael Del Corral; Treas- 
ury, Senor Pedro A. Lapez. 

COLLISIONS. See Railw^ay Accidents. 

COLORADO. Population. The population 
of the State in 1910 was 799,024 and on July 1, 
1919 it was estimated to be 1,040,842, a gain of 
20,000 during the year. 

Agriculture. 3’he following table is compiled 
from a leport of the Federal Department of 
Agriculture. 


Crop 

Year 

Acreage 

Prod. Bu. 

Value 

(!)orn 

1919 

671,000 

11,206,000 

$15,913,000 


1918 

610,000 

10,675,000 

14,411.000 

Oats 

1919 

249,000 

6,524,000 

5,872,000 


1918 

251.000 

7,530,000 

6,024.000 

Wheat 

1919 

1,459,000 

17,645,000 

35.643,000 


1918 

1,250,000 

15.400,000 

30,030,000 

Hay 

. .1919 

1.065,000 

a 2.396,000 

44.326.000 


1918 

1,080,000 

2.287,000 

35,448,000 


Expenditure Gold pesos 

Ministry of Interior . 6,305,049 

Ministry of Foreign Affairs 356,850 

Ministry of Finance 1,109,564 

Ministry of War .... . . 2,313,800 

Public Instruction . . 1,224,651 

National Debt Service 3,896,463 

Public Works 1,529,281 

Agriculture and Commerce . .. .. .. 310,403 


Total (including all Expenditures) 19,089,574 


000 pounds of zinc Even at the incrcasi'd value 
foi silver of $1 11 (average*) as compared vvitli 
$1 00 in 1918, the value of the silver pro(lu(*e(i 
in 1919 was $0,249,000 as compared with $7,003,- 
554 in 1918, and with the lower average* priees 
for lead, copper, and zinc, tliere w'ere respeetivelv 
deei eases of $2,051,000, $915,000, and $4,3i)8,Oo6 

Transportation The total railway mileage 
of the State is 5542. The only State agen(*y liav- 
iiig authority over the common carrieis is the 
Pulilic Utility ('ommission which exercises func- 
tions of a regulatory nature. The road with the 
longest mileage is the Denver & Coloiado, wuth 
apfiroxiniately 1600 miles of track. 

Officers. Governor, Oliver 11. Shoup, R. , 
Lieutenant-Governor, George Stt*phan, R ; Sec- 
retary of State, James R. Noland, D. ; Auditor, 
Arthur M. Strong, R. ; Treasurer, Harry E. Mul- 
iiix, R.; Attorney-General, Victor E. Keyes, R. ; 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, Mary C. 
G. Bradford, D. 

Judiciary. James C. Garrigues, Tully Scott, 
James H. Teller, Morton S. Bailey, George W. 
Allen, H. P. Burke, John IT. Denison. 

COLORADO, University of. A co-educa- 
tional State institution at Boulder, (yol. The 
enrollment for the summer session of 1919 was 
1346, and in the fall it was 1808. The faculty 
contains 200 members. There are 118,500 vol- 
umes in the library. The income for the year 
was ^000,000. New buildings erected during the 
year include an engineering laboratory, a green- 
house, a tunnel to carry heat lines, etc. The 
alumni are raising money for a soldiers’ memor- 
ial building. The university was founded in 
1876. President, George Norlin, Ph.D. 

COLORED METHODISTS. See Method- 
ists, Colored. 

COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. A non-sectar- 
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ian institution of leaniinj^ whoso piinoipal 
buildings aro located at Morningsido Heights in 
Now York City. Allied corporations on this 
site are Barnard and Teacdiers’ College, The 
medical school ((\>llege of Physicians and Sur- 
geons) is located on West Fifty-ninth Street, and 
th(^ C'ollege of Pharmacy on West Sixty-eighth 
Street. dh(‘ University conducts a summer camp 
at Morns, Conn., the site of which comprises 585 
acres. In the fall of BIB) there were registered 
in all eonrscs Hi, 664 students, as follows: — (’o- 
liirnhia College (academic department for men), 
170J); Barnard College (academic department for 
women). 711 ; Schools of Mines, Kngineering, and 
Chemistry, 150; T^aw School, 481; medical 
School, 404; School of Architecture, 57; School 
of .loui nalism, 116; School of Business, 288; 
School of Pharmacy, 461 ; Graduate faculties, 
1000; School of* Kducation, 1467; School of 
Practical Arts, 1101; School of Dentistry, 4; 
unclassified, 116. OTiere were also 8460 students 
e!iioll(‘d in the extension teaching department 
The 1010 summer session enrolled !b5.‘10. Olio 
faculty, not counting 27 not in active service, 
numl)er(‘d 1007 During 1010 the institution 
lost hy death (Calvin Thomas, Professor of Ger- 
manic Languages and Literature; James Maelay, 
Professor of Mathematics; Frank W Jackson, 
M 1), Professor of Clinical Medicine; Samuel T 
Dutton, Fmeritus Professor of School Adniinis- 
tiation; Abraham Jacohi, Fmeritus Professor of 
Disease's of (4iildren, Kt. Rev. David H. Gieer, 
DD, Bishop of New York, Trustee; Charles 
Frederick Hoffman, Trustee. Gifts and bequests 
reeeiv(‘d during the year amounted to $2,381,356 
and include $806,000 for general endowment from 
the estate of the late Horace W. Cart>entier, a 
fornuu’ Trustee, .$.' 166, 000 to establish a scholar- 
ship fund in memory of Peiry McDonough C’ol- 
lins, from the executors of the estate of Kate 
Collins Brown, $380,000 for the Endowment 
Fund of the School of Business, from an anony- 
mous donor. $210,000 from the estate of Roheit 
Van Cortlandt for general rndowment; $100,000 
to he added to the fund for the building for the 
School of Business; and more than ,$200,000 from 
tlu' alumni to be applied toward the deficit in 
the cost of maintaining the work of the uni- 
versity dining the war .\mong the important 
innovations introduced during lOB) were psMdio- 
logical tests for admission to Columbia College 
which may be substituted for the regular en- 
trance examinations, a course in Contemporaiy 
Civili/aiion for Freshmen in the C^ollege, whhdi 
takes the place of instruction formerly given in 
History, Economies, and Pliilosophy ; and Home 
Study courses under the department of Exten- 
sion teaching. The Bbrary contained 737r 
000 volumes. Columbia University was found- 
ed as Kings College in 1754. President Nich- 
olas Murray Butler, Ph.D., Jur.D., JX.D., 
Litt.D. 

COLUMBUS, OHIO. See Aqueducts. 

COLUMBUS, OHIO, Flood Protection. See 
Flood Prevention. 

COMETS. See Astronomy. 

COMMEBCE. For foreign trade, see United 
States on articles on foreign countries. 

COMMISSION FOB INTEBNATIONAL 
LABOB LEGISLATION. See Labor, Ameri- 
can Federation of, and Industrial RFCOisr- 

STUUCTION. 

COMMISSION FLAN. See Municipal Gov- 
ernment. 


COMMONWEALTH DBYBOCKS. See 

Docks and Hardous. 

COMMUNITY SEBVICE. This organiza- 
tion was establisluHl in 1910 as an outgrowth of 
V\‘ar Camp (Community Service to conserve the 
value of the war work and to make possible a 
broader and richer social and recreational life 
for the individual and the community in which 
he lives, through the devidopnient of a com- 
munity-wide programme of leisure time activi- 
ties. Organizers are being sent into communi- 
ties inviting their services, where community 
committees representative of all the interests of 
the eomninnities are organized, and programmes 
of activities including community singing, cit- 
izenship activities, the development of pro- 
grammes and evening recreation centres, and 
similar events are in operation in a number of 
commuiiitieH, National headquarters are main- 
tained at 1 Madison Ave., New York. See War 
(/AMP (Community Service. See Charities. 

COMOBO ISLANDS. Mayotte and thf 
Comoro Isi^ands. 

COMPENSATION FOB OCCUPATIONAL 
DISEASES. See Occupational Diseases. 

COCINEBITE. See Mineralogy. 

CONCILIATION, Industrial. See Arbitra- 
tion AND Conciliation. 

CONCBETE. RE- Resistive Concrete. 
The Committee on Firejiroofing of the American 
(-onerete Inslitute, of which Walter A. Hull was 
chairman, reported at a convention of the Insti- 
tute that gravel, particularly highly siliceous 
gravel, had been proving to be a poor sort of 
aggregate for concrete which was subject to fire. 
This was found in tests made by the Bureau of 
Standards and also in various fires where this 
material figured. The National Board of Fire 
Underwriters and the British Fire Preventions 
Committee, through their respective engineers, 
had looked into this matter, and they had found 
that great importance must he attached to the 
nature of the aggregate used in the concrete. 
The report discusses the matter in its many 
bearings and presents the following recommenda- 
tions pending further developments along this 
line : 

1. That for fire -resistive construction, lime- 
stone, trap rock, blast furnace slag and burned 
clay, lie given a preference over highly siliceous 
gravels. 

2. That in cases where gravel aggregate is 
to be used, with no additional protective ma- 
terial over the concrete, round columns be given 
a preference over rectangular ones. 

3. 1 hat where gravel aggregate is used, all 
columns, but especially rectangular columns and 
round columns with spiral reinforcement, be 
given the additional protection of approximately 
I in. of Portland-cement plaster either on metal 
lath or reinforced by light expanded metal. 

CONDENSED MILK. See Dairying. 

CONFEBENCES, INDUSTBIAL. See Ar- 
bitration and Conciliation. 

CONGO, Belgian. A Belgian colony of cen- 
tral Africa, formerly the Congo Free State, 
founded in 1885, hy Leopold II, King of the 
Belgians, but annexed to Belgium in 1908. 

Area and Population. The estimates of 
area differ, one being 909,654 square miles, the 
other being 913,127 square miles. Important 
towns are Boma, the capital, Matadi, Banana, 
Leopoldville, Stanleyville, Kambove, Niangara, 
Bandundu, and Elizabethville. The population 
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of Bantu origin officially estimated at 7,000,- 
()()(). The European population numbered in 
1916, 6364. Of these 3004 were Belgians. The 
language is a composite of many dialects. 

Production, 'ihe five chief products in the 
order of their importance are: rubber, palm- 
nuts, palm -oil, white copal, and cocoa. Ivory 
is plentiful, and coffee is grown successfully. 
Cattle raising flourishes where there is no tsete 
fly, and mining operations are carried on for 
gold and silver. Coal, iron, tin, and manganese 
are also known to exist 

Commerce. Total of imports in general trade 
in 1016 was £2,756,484; in special trades, £2,- 
289,743. According to the Board of Trade re- 
turns the imports into Great Britain from Bel- 
gian Congo in 1918 amounted in value to £1,- 
563,272. Of the special imports 1,303,979 francs 
was the value from the United States. At the 
port of Boma in 1916, 57 rnei chant vessels of 
215,633 tons, entered. The administration pos- 
sesses 17 steamers on the Lower Congo, and 44 
on Upper Congo; there are also about 51 priv- 
ate steamers on l^pper Congo. 

Communications. The Congo is navigable 
for about 100 miles above its mouth to Matadi. 
From there to Stanley Pool, 200 miles the river 
is unnavigable, but above this point it is naviga- 
ble for a distance of 1000 miles There were 61 
postoffices in 1916 and 26 telegraph and tele- 
phone offices. There were 1081 miles of rail- 
road on Jan. 1, 1918, and about 5609 miles of 
road partly suited for automobiles. An impor- 
tant railway development under consideration in 
the Belgian Congo, was the extension of the 
Katanga Railway, which ended at Bukaraa, to 
a new terminus at a place called Kibouerno, on 
the upper waters of the Congo. This would ov- 
ercome the difficulties of navigation on the up- 
per channels between Kabalo and Bukama, which 
often necessitates early discharge of cargo ow- 
ing to the lowness of water and would provide 
more regular and quicker transit. 

A further line was proposed from Kongolo 
southward to Kabalo, which would effect a junc- 
tion with the existing lines from the Upper 
Congo at the latter place eastward to Lake 
Tanganyika. 

Finance and Government. The estimates for 
the 1919 budget are as follows : Revenues, £2,781,- 
296 (2,317,494) ; expenditures, £2,768,742 (2,- 
599,532), the figures in the parentheses being 
the 1918 estimates. The largest item of receipts 
was (1917) 12,370,000 francs for direct taxes, 
the rest following in amount in order named: 
Mines, 10,500,000; customs, 6,025,000; trans- 
ports, casual receipts, various agricultural re- 
ceipts, taxes on ivory, posts and telegraphs. 
The expenditures have as their largest single 
item 29,468,204 francs; the rest follow in 
amount in order named: Public debt and sav- 
ings bank, river navy, various, mines, religion 
and education, posts and telegraphs, and coin- 
age. There is a native force for defense of 12,- 
000 men, and about 6000 territorial police. 9'he 
king appoints a minister for administration of 
the colonies. There is a council of 14 members 
of which he is president. The local representa- 
tive of the king in the colony is the governor 
general. M. Henry was appointed governor gen- 
eral in 1916 and held that post at the beginning 
of 1918. 

CONGO, French. See Fbknch Equatorial 
Africa. 


CONGO FREE STATE. See Congo, Bbx- 

QIAN. 

CONGREGATIONALISM. This denomina- 
tion in the United States had, in 1919, 6019 
churches, 5722 ministers of whom 3449 were 
pastors and 2273 without charges, 808,122 
church members, and 709,859 Sunday school pu- 
pils. There were 2631 young people’s societies, 
with 101,888 members and 1366 men’s and boys’ 
organizations, with 76,707 members. The home 
expenses of the churches of the denomination 
were $10,251,586. The amount of salaries paid 
was $5,358,871, an average of $1440 for each 
j)a6tor. The value of church property was $96,- 
355,821 ; invested funds amounted to $12,460,- 
152; debts, $3,991,881. Among the Congrega- 
tional national missionary societies are the fol- 
lowing: the American Board of Commissioners 
for Foreign Missions, the Congregational Home 
Missionary Society, the American Missionary 
Association, the Congregational Education So- 
ciety, the Congregational Church Building So- 
ciety, the Congregational Sunday School Exten- 
sion Society, and the Congregational Board of 
Ministerial Relief. 

The Woman’s Home Missionary Federation 
and the three (regional) woman’s boards of mis- 
sions, as representing the foreign activities are 
the work of the women of the denomination. 
The report of the board of commissioners for 
foreign missions showed that for the year end- 
ing Aug. 31, 1918, the receipts were $1,309,006. 

4 he 20 missions of the American Board arc 
distributed in 16 lands. In the Near East; 1 
in the Balkans; 3 in Turkey; in the Far East: 1 
in Japan; 4 in China; 3 in India; in Africa 3; 
in the Latin world: 1 in Austria; 1 in Spain; 1 
in Mexico; among the islands; 1 in Micronesia, 
1 in the Philippint>s. The Japanese native work 
18 self-supporting and carries on its own Mis- 
sion in Korea where some 30 churches have 
been organized. A million and a quarter of dol- 
lars has been expended in this varied ministry, 
covering educational, evangelistic, medical, lit- 
erary, agricultural, industrial, sanitary, reform- 
atory, and relief work of large dimensions. The 
Red Cross work for Armenia is functioned al- 
most entirely through the American Board. 
Five of the Board’s Missions were in the war 
lands and have been seriously affected while 
rendering service to the natives. The Ameri- 
can Missionary Association carries on a similar 
work among the Negros, Hawaiians, Indians, 
Porto Ricans, and Asiatics in America. The 
Horne Missionary Society carried on work dur- 
ing the year in 47 States and Territories. The 
number of missionaries was 1502, while the re- 
ceipts for the year were $696,365. 

A Five Year Tercentenary Campaign which 
culminates in 1920, in celebration of the 300th 
anniversary of the landing of the Pilgrim Fath- 
ers at Plymouth, Mass., nears completion. The 
two financial goals of this movement, viz.: a 
steady yearly income from the churches of two 
million dollars for the Mission Boards, and a 
Five Million Memorial Fund for Ministerial 
Pensions, are now assured. Programmes of 
E\angelism, Recruiting and of the study of Pil- 
grim Principles have also been pursued. This 
Tercentenary Campaign is now enlarged in a fur- 
ther movement to raise in five years, 50 millions 
of dollars for missionary and education pur- 
poses in connection with the attainment of cer- 
tain large spiritual objective®. The general ad- 
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ministration of the church is under the con- 
trol of the national council. The officers of this 
council for 1919-1921 are: Moderator, Rev. 
Henry Churchill King; assistant moderators, 
Rev. Robert A. Hume and Rev. W. N. de Berry; 
secretary, Rev. Hubert C. Herring; treasurer. 
Rev. Frank F. Moore. 

In foreign countries reports for 1919 show 
the following figures: The number of (^Jongre- 
gational churches, chapels, and stations was 
871b with a membership of 680,482 and Sunday 
school membership of 822,036. Of this total 
England, Wales and Scotland had a total of 
4922 churches, chapels and stations, 487,483 
members, and 629,443 vSunday school members. 
Canada had 146 churches, chapels and stations, 
13,721 church members, and 10,140 Sunday 
school members. Australasia had 489 churches, 
chapels and stations, 21,970 church members, and 
35,160 Sunday school members. South Africa 
had 290 churches, chapels and stations, 20,920 
church members, and 8821 Sunday school mem- 
bers. 

COKGBEGATIONAL METHODISTS 

Founded in 1852 in Georgia, by a group of minis- 
ters of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 
who had an objection to certain features of the 
episcopacy and itineracy of that church 3 hey 
organized what they considered a more demo 
cratic form of church government. ' Tlie first 
conference adhered strictly to the doctrine of 
Methodism, hut adopted the congregational form 
of government, although modified by a certain 
degiee of connectionalism. In a few years the 
movement extended into the neighboring states 
of Alabama, Florida, and Mississippi, and at 
present churches are to be found in moat of the 
Soul hern and some of the Northern States The 
denomination sufiTered a considerable loss in 1887 
when neaily one-third of its churches joined the 
Congregationalists, and within the past decade 
has suflered heavy losses, apparently through 
general disorganization. The missionary work 
has confined its activities to India, although 
churches in this country have been aided finan- 
cially Statistics for the beginning of 1919 show 
196 "churches, with 220 ministers, and 10,969 
church members and probationers. There were 
182 Sunday schools with 1146 ofTicers and teach- 
ers, and 8785 pupils. Since 1906 the denomina- 
tion has lost about 25 per cent of its members 
The only periodical is the Messenger published 
bemi-monthly at Ellisville, Miss. 

CONGRESS. S(Hi United States; also La- 
noR Leoislation. 

CONNECTICUT. PoPin^ATiON. The popula- 
tion of the State in 1910 was 1,114,756, and on 
.luly 1, 1919, it was estimated to be 1,307,163, a 
gain of 20,000 during the year. 

Aoricxjltttre. The following table is com- 
piled from a report of the Federal Department 
of Agriculture. 


(Jr op 

Tear 

A rrcaqe 

Prod Bu 

TaJfte 

Corn 

1919 

,55,000 

3,800.000 

$5,940,000 

1918 

56,000 

2,800,000 

4.788.000 

Hay 

. .. 1919 

■340.000 

a 514.000 

16,429,000 

1918 

350,000 

a 455,000 

10,920,000 

Tobacco 

. . 1919 

25.000 

h 39,000 

18.057.000 

1918 

25,000 

b 37.500 

16,500,000 

Potatoes 

.1919 

24,000 

1,680,000 

3.276.000 


1918 

25,000 

2,375,000 

3.919.000 

a Tons. 

h Pounds. 





Finance. The receipts of the State Treasury 
for the fiscal year ending 1918 were $15,189,.326, 


w'hile the expenditures for the same period were 
$13,076,034. The funded debt of the State is 
$12,062,100. The State ended this year with a 
net surplus of $642,572. 

Officers. Governor, Marcus IT. Holcomb; 
Secretary of State, Frederick L. Perry; Trea- 
suriT, G. Harold Gilpatiic; i\d jutant-General, 
George Af. Cole; Comptroller, Morris C. Webster; 
Attorney-General, Frank E. Healy; Insurance 
Commissioner, Burton ^lansfield; Bank Com- 
missioner, K J. Sturges; Secretary, State Board 
of Education, Charles D. Hine, Secretary, State 
Board of ChrrUh'S, Charles P. Kellogg 

.Ti dtciary. Supreme Court of Errors; Chief 
Justice, Samuel 0 Prentice; Associate Judges, 
Alberto T Rot aback, George W. Wheeler, John 
K Beach, Edwin B Gager, William S. Case; 
Reporter, James P. Andrews. S( e Ciiii.D Laitor; 
Oil) Aoe Pensions 

CONSTANTINO, Florencio Distinguished 
Spanish operatic tenor, died in Mexico City, 
November 19. He w^as born at Bilbao, Spain, 
in 1860 Having won fame in the principal 
opera houses of Europe and South America, he 
was brought to the United States in 1907, by 
Hammerstein (Manhattan Opera House), with 
whom he remained till 1010. Then he sang with 
the Boston and Chicago companies until com- 
pelled by ill health to leave the stage in 1914. 
ITis last months w’ere spent in an insane asylum. 

CONSUMPTION. See Txibkrcui.osis. 

CONVICT LABOR. See Penoi ogy. 

COOK, Sir Joseph. Australian representa- 
tive at the Paris Peace Conference. He held at 
lhat time the ofiiee of "Minister for the Na\"y of 
the Australian Commonwealth He was born 
in England and was a member of the Australian 
House of Representatives after 1901, rising to 
the place of Prime Minister in 1013. He was an 
enthusiastic supporter of the Dominion's thor- 
oughgoing participation in the w^ar, and he 
placed the Australian squadron under the or- 
ders of the British navy. The Liberal party de- 
feated him at the general election of September, 
1914, but he joined forces with the Hughes 
gioup and became a member of the coalition 
ministrv 

COOK, Sir Edward Tyas. Prominent Eng- 
lish journalist, died in London, October 1. He 
was boim in Brighton, England, May 12, 1857, 
atid educated at Winchester and at New Col- 
h‘ge, Oxford, where h(' was president of the 
Union and Palmerston clubs, and where he 
graduated. First Class in the classics, in 1880 
Fiom 1882 to 1885 he was secretars’ of the Lon- 
don society for the extension of university 
teaching. He was contributor to Pall Mall 
(Gazette under Mr Morlev’s editorship, and then 
became assistant editor to Mr. Stead on whose 
resignation in 1890 he became editor. After the 
.sale of the paper to ^Ir. Astoi in 1892, he re- 
signed and was successively editor of the TT'esL 
niiniste} (iazefte^ 1893 96 and the Daily ^ews 
1896-1901. He w^as knighted in 1912. Mcan- 
wJiile he bad served on the stafT of the Daily 
Chronicle and given his time to the writing on a 
varictv of subjects, including art, the Transvaal 
war, (treek and Roman antiquities in the British 
museum, and memoirs and lives of Edmund 
(Jarrett and Ruskin. He was the editor of the 
latter’s works along with Alexander Wedder- 
burn. In 1913 be wrote The Homes and Haunts 
of Ruskin, and a TAfe of Florence Nightingale, 
and in 1915 a biography of Delane of the Times. 
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COOPEB, Charles Lawrence. American 
military officer, died in Worthington, Ohio, Sep- 
tember 30. He was Ijorn in New York City, 
Mar. 0, 1845 and educated in the schools of 
New York. On May 27, 1862, he enlisted in 
the New York militia and served continuously 
with the exception of a short period after the 
Civil War. He took part in the Civil War, in 
Indian campaigns, and in the Porto Rico cam- 
paign during the war with Spain. He entreed 
the regular army in 1866 and had risen to the 
rank of brigadier-general in the United States 
army on Aug. 16, 1903, when he retired. After 
June 30, 1904, he was on duty with the National 
(iuard of Colorado. It was he who mustered 
the Rough Riders under Colonel Roosevelt into 
service during the Spanish-American War. 

COOPEBATION. The cooperative movement 
appears to have thriven during the war, soaring 
prices unitt^d with a scarcity of the necessaries 
of living to make it urgent that, wherever pos- 
sible, competitive wastes be eliminated, and more 
than one government made use of cooperative or- 
ganizations as distributing agencies. (See Year 
Book, 1918.) But while the movement grew 
within the national boundaries, the war effec- 
tually checked the tendency toward international 
consolidation which had been growing since the 
establishment of the International Cooperative 
Alliance in 1892. The action of the Alliance was 
suspended for the period of the war, since by 
the terms of its constitution, it could not func- 
tion without representation of all of its mem- 
bers. During 1919 steps were taken to reestab- 
lish it upon a pre-war basis. 

The Inter-Allied Cooperative Conference 
The Inter- Allied Cooperative Conference met in 
Paris from Feb 7 to 10, 1919. Representatives 
were present from Belgium, Czecho-Slov’akia, 
France, Greece, Italy, Lithuania, Russia (Arch- 
angel government), the United Kingdom, and 
the United States. It was decided that the 
importance of the Conference to the cooperative 
moveincuit as a whole made it essential that 
the International (Cooperative Alliance be repre- 
sented, and deputies of tliat body were invited 
to attend in a consultative capacitv. The ITnited 
States was represented by Herbert Bruce 
Brougham, special agent on cooperation of the 
United States Bureau of Labor Statistics; dele- 
gates of the Cooperative League of America were 
detained in this country through passport diffi- 
culties. Charles Gide, the economist, dean of 
the Faculty of Law, LTniversity of Paris, was 
named President of the Conference. Three sub- 
jects were chosen for discussion: (1) The eco- 
nomic relations between the nations, and the 
attitude of the cooperative movement toward 
the Peace (Congress. (2) The best means of 
unifying cooperative effort to assist in reestab- 
lishing cooperation in countries devastated by 
the war ( pcrance, Belgium, Serbia, and to some 
extent, Rumania, and Italy). (3) The interna- 
tional commercial relations to be established be- 
tween the central cooperative organizations of 
the Alliance. A memorandum was drawn up 
and submitted to the Peace Conference in which 
it was urged that the functions of the Inter- 
Allied (Committees of Food Control be main- 
tained, and that such committees make use of 
cooperative organizations as distributing agents; 
specific measures were recommended for bring- 
ing about economic and commercial co()p<*ration 
among nations A further resolution was inter- 


preted as a move toward the foundation of an 
International Wholesale Society : “The Inter- 
Allied Conference, confirming the resolution 
adopted in 1916, decided that an international 
bureau of statistics and commercial information 
will be constituted. The organization of this 
bureau, as well as the establishment of commer- 
cial relations between the different countries, 
are left to the I liter- Allied Cooperative Office for 
practical realization.” 

In accordance with instructions issued by the 
Conference, an Intel national Committee on Re- 
lief of Dev^astated Areas was formed, and met 
in London, on Mar. 4, 1919. This committee di- 
rected that certain cooperative wholesale socie- 
ties, notably those of Manchester, Antwerp, 
Paris, and Basel, be united under a common 
secretariat, in order to providi' more efficiently 
for the supply of foodstuffs and financial aid to 
the devastated areas, woiking through, and re- 
building, the local cobjierative societies in those 
regions. 

The lNTER-Al.Llh3) AND NeI^TRAL ('0()PEItATIVE 
(-ONFERENCE. A sccoud conference, in which 
neutral as well as Allied countries were invited 
to participate, was held in Paris from June 26 
to June 28, 1919. Representatives were present 
from America, Armenia, Belgium, Bohemia, Fin- 
land, France, Georgian Rejiublic, Great Britain, 
Greece, Holland, Lithuania, Rumania, Russia, 
Sweden, Switzerland, and Ukrainia. Resolu- 
tions were adopted in favor of : ( 1 ) J'he building 
up of trade relations between the wholesale so- 
cieties of different nations, and the establish- 
ment of an International Cooperative Trading 
Organization; (2) th(‘ formation of a committee 
to assist (*o()peration in the devastated areas, 
(3) requesting the International (k)bperative 
Alliance to convene a meeting on Aug. 19, 1919, 
to determine the place, date, and agenda, for the 
next meeting of the central committee of th(‘ Al- 
liance; (4) extending an invitation to the cen- 
tral organizations of unrepresented nations, ask- 
ing them to join the International Coiiperative 
Alliance. 

The Scandinavian Alliance. Another im- 
poitant mo\e toward centralization was effected 
in the early part of the year Tlie Codpeiative 
wholesale societies of Denmark, Norway, Sweden, 
and Finland joined forces in the Nordick An- 
delsforbund, and machinery was created whereby 
the supplies of all could be purchased through 
the central agency. 

(VlOPERATlON IN THE UNITED STATES. Ill 1916 
there were 800 cooperative organizations in the 
United Slates — (aich a compai ati\ ely small and 
sejiarate unit — while at the jircsent time there 
aie some 3000, tht‘ uiajoiitv of which are co- 
ordinated through the ('odpei ative League of 
America (see Year Book for 1918), according 
to figures given out by Mr. James P. War- 
basse, the ])resident of that organization. These 
associations fall into two classes — consumers' 
societies and agrarian societies; the latter ar(‘ 
by far the more important in point of financial 
magnitude and membership rolls, but in opera- 
tion, manv of them fall short of orthodox co- 
(iperative principles. The past year has been 
noteworthy chiefly for gemual growth, but the 
tendency toward trad(*-union cooperation is also 
significant; the activity of the Seattle coopera- 
tives is interesting in this connection. I'hat or- 
ganization is supported by federated trade 
unions, and operates a gimeral store, a slaughter- 
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house and meat-packing establishment, a market 
with its own ice plant and cold storage facili- 
ties, a bank, a laundry, a printing plant, a res- 
taurant, a milk condensary, several shingle mills, 
a fish cannery, a jewelry factory, and a number 
of recreation centres. During the general strike 
in Seattle (see Strikeh and Lookouts), these 
facilities were used for the maintenance of the 
striking workers. 

Another movement of note is the activity of 
the Finnish Cooperatives, an organization which 
counts in its membership the great majority of 
the 200,000 Finns in this country. The move- 
ment has shown steady growth, and now in- 
cludes over 150 societies, scattered for the most 
part, through the Northern States, from Wis- 
consin to the Atlantic Ocean. They operate a 
bank, printing plants, daily and weekly papers, 
and monthly magazines, as well as clubs, thea- 
tres, amusement parks, and other recreational 
centres 

Co()PERATTON IN Creat Brttatn. Coiiperative 
organi/ations have been particularly active in 
Oreat Britain during the past year. It is esti- 
mated that tlie business done by such organiza- 
tions totals $1,000,000,000 per vear, with a sav- 
ing of $100,000,000, of which $65,000,000 is an- 
nually returned to customers, in the form of cash 
dividends. \Miolesale society sales for 1018 to- 
taled $517,130,877 The most significant devel- 
opment of the year is the afiiliation of the codp- 
('rati\es with the British Labor Party; no arbi- 
trary consolidation has been eff(*eted, but the 
two organizations have agieed to nominate and 
vote for the same candidates in all elections. 
Another event of interest is of legalistic aspect: 
— The 'l'r(‘asury Department has annulled the 
clause limiting individual participation in co- 
operative oiganizations to $1000, and as a re- 
sult develo[)mcnt bonds have been issued in all 
denominations, trade unions are being urged to 
bank their money in eoriperative banks, and to 
invest their surplus capital in these development 
bonds. 

(kjopp:RATJ()i\ TN Russia. The coiiperative 
mov(unen1 has (*oiitinued to expand in Russia, 
despite unsettled conditions, (''odpei ative enter- 
])rise has entered into almost every field — pro- 
duction, disti ibution, credit, transportation, edu- 
cation, amusement — -and it is estimated that two- 
thirds of the entire jiopulation belong to one 
form or another of cooperative organization. 
'Ihe latest a\ailable figures (given out by Mr. 
A J Zeh'uko, managing director of the Ameri- 
can (Vmimission of the Russian C/Ooperative 
Fnions) are ipioted- ('Onsuniers^ ITiiions now 
have a membership of a])pro\imately 12,000,000, 
but since heads of families alone are permitted 
to be membiTs, this probably represents close to 
60,000,000 persons, credit societies, which bank 
individual savings and extend credit to con- 
sumers’ societies, have a membership of 4,000,- 
000, and the same number belong to producers’ 
unions. In 1918 the various cooperative enter- 
])rises had a total turnover of 8,000,000,000 ru- 
bles ($1,600,000,000) operated 500 industrial 
plants and gave employment to 50,000 persona. 

CoBperatton in Other (^iuntries. Figures 
published in f/Economiste Francaia (Paris, June 
21, 1019) show that the membership of coopera- 
live organizations in France totaled 1,600,000 in 
August, 1918, and that their yearly accounts 
amounted to $115,800,000, Recent reports esti- 
mate the membership of Gorman cooperative en- 


terprises at 2,000,000, while 3,000,000 coopera- 
tors are attributed to Austria. In Denmark 40 
per cent of the population are members of co- 
operative societies, in Switzerland and Holland 
more than 25 per cent, and the movement has 
obtained a firm foothold in Norway, Spain, Ire- 
land, Finland, Ganada, and in some of the South 
Arneriean Ke])ublica. 

COOPERATIVE FARMING. See Agricul- 
tural Extension. 

COPPER. Tlie production of copper in 1918 
was 1,908,533,595 pounds. This rejiresents the 
smelter output in pounds tine, in comparison 
with 1,886,120,721 pounds in 1917, 1,927,850,548 
pounds in 1916, and 1.388,009.527 in 1915. This 
was an inciease of 1.17 per cent over the prev- 
ious year The total value of the out])iit in 
1018, as estimated by the Geological Survey at 
24 7 cents a yiound, was $471,408,000 as against 
$514,911,000 for 1917. The tola! production of 
new refined copjier in 1918 was 2,432,000,000 
pounds, representing an increase of 4,000,000 
pounds over that of 1917 The following table 
shows the primary and secondary copper pro- 
duced by regular refining jilants and imported in 
1917 and 1918, in pounds. 


Primar\ 

Donic.stc — 

1U17 

PHcPtroIvtic a 1,452,711.^)93 

Lake . 268 508,091 

Uastinir 60 916,911 

Pi? and best select 82.376,576 


a 1.873.516.171 
Foreiffn (electroh tic ) a h 555,000,000 
Foreign cast in? 
and best select 

2.428.5 16.171 


Secondar^ 

Klectrolvtic 66,337,771 

Castin? ... 12 779.125 

79.116.896 

Total output 2,507,668,067 


a The separation of refined copper into metal of do- 
mestic and f<>rei?n on?in is only aiiproxirnate, as an 
accurate separation at Hus Rta?e of inamifactuie is not 
])Ossible 

5 Tin hides refined copper imported 

In addition to their output of metallic cop- 
per regular refining companies in 1918 produced 
iiluestone having a copper content of 7,917,096 
pounds. 

According to returns from all producing eom- 
paiiies, the stocks of eleetiol5 tie. Lake, easting, 
and pig copper on hand on Jan 1, 1919 were 
180,000,000 pounds, as against 114,000,000 
pounds on Jan. 1, 1918, an increase during 1918 
of 66,000,000 pounds. 

Besides stocks of refined copper on hand Jan. 
1, 1919, 562,600,000 pounds of blister copper 
and material in process of refining were re- 
ported as at smelters in the United States, in 
transit from smelters to refiners, and at refin- 
eries, compared with 411,000,000 pounds on tJan. 
1, 1918. This does not include copper in stock 
at foreign smelters or in transit from foieign 
smelters to refineries in the United States. 

The apparent consumption of refined new cop- 
per in the United States in 1918 was 1,662,- 
000,000 pounds. In 1917 it was 1,316,000,000 
]K)unds. 


1918 

a 1,560 327 422 
231,096.158 
1 5 281.635 
76,165 976 


1,882 87 L191 
a h 492.181 364 

57.329.735 


2,482,385.290 


34 674.062 
9.018 049 


43,692.111 


2.476,077.401 
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The apparent consumption is estimated by the 
Geological Survey by making certain deductions 
for exports, stocks held over, etc., from the total 
available yearly supply of new copper. 

In the table below are given imports of cop- 
per ore and unrefined copper into the United 
States by countries for 1017 and 1918. 

Copper iMPOP.TFn tkto the United State.*? in 1917 
ANT) 1918, IN Pounds 


1917 1918 



Ore 

Unrefined 
black cop- 
per and 

Ore 

Unrefined 
black cop- 
per and 


(copper 

copper in 

(copper 

copper in 


content) 

bar«, pips, 

content) 

bars, pips. 

('ounh >f 

or other 
forms 


or other 
forms 

U K. 

75,591 


39,220 

112.738 

.Spain . 

371,902 




Canada 

.31,126,511 

40.571,284 

30.060,903 

37.881,986 

Mexico 

4,929.250 

40,213,831 

3.373,084 

83,568.187 

Chile 

28,417.728 162,227,104 

14,707.473 156,285.580 

Cuba . 
Peru. , 

40,100.956 

4,644,455 100.302,275 

23.861,119 

1,200,879 

81.492.209 

Japan . 


6,393,524 


827.404 

Other 

coimtr’B 

6.804,139 

5,890,018 

3,629,335 

18,203 547 

llG..'i00,532 2.55, .598, 036 

76.872,013 378.371,6:)! 


Copper exports from the United States in 
1918 totaled 747,080,580 pounds, compared with 
1,132,832,603 pounds in 1017. The largest part 
of the quantity exported consisted of refined 
copper in ingots, bars, rods, etc., and amounted 
to 600,027,801 pounds. During the same year 
37,048.420 pounds of brass, of a value of $20,- 
805,398, were sent to foreign markets 

Late in October the Federal Trade Commission 
made public a special report to Congress on the’ 
cost of producing copper in 1018 in the United 
States and in Canada, Mexico, Cuba and South 
America. The report dealt with 85 companies, 
producing approximately 2,250,000,000 pounds of 
copper — about 05.5 of the total United States 
production. The data was gathered by the com- 
mission during its inquiries for the war period. 

The average cost of producing copper for the 
85 companies in 1018, the report indicated, was 
slightly more than 16 cents a pound, and more 
than 85 per cent of the production cost less than 
20 cents a pound. Thus the profit realized for 
the year averaged 28 per cent on the total in- 
vestment of more than $672,000,000. 

The Arizona and New^ Mexico group produced 
the greatest proportion; 30 companies there 
producing more than 38 per cent of the total re- 
porteil to the commission. This group had the 
largest investment and the lowest cost of pro- 
duction but its profit average eanie fourth in 
the seven groups under consideration. 

Porphyry companies showed the lowest aver- 
age co.st of production — less than 16 cents a 
pound. They produced more than 34 per cent 
of the total. 

Onthebasisof the commission’s cost inquiry, the 
President fixed the price of copper at 23^2 cents 
per pound, eflective Sept. 21, 1017, the report 
pointed out; the price prevailing until July 2, 
1018, when it was raised to 26 cents. Those 
prices were lower than the market prices before 
government control, and production was kept at 
almost the same level as under the stimulus of 
the pre-war prices. For the most part profits 
of the copper companies, according to the report, 
were ‘‘very high” under the government schedule. 
The commission during its cost investigation 


of the copper industry, established a uniform 
standard for determination of costs, some corn- 
pan ie.s keeping books inadequate for a scientific 
ascertainment of costs. 

Production of copper in the United States in 
1010 fell considerably below that of 1918, ac- 
cording to preliminary figures of the Geo- 
logical Survey issued at the close of 
the year. Figuring on an average price 
of about 10 cents a pound, the output for 1010 
had a value of $243,000,000, as against $471,- 
000,000 for 1018. The figures given for the 
smelter production from domestic ores repre- 
sent the actual output for the first 11 months 
of the year and the estimated output for De- 
cember. The produetion of blister and T^ake cop- 
per from domestic ores was 1.278,000,000 pounds 
in 1019, compared with 1,908,000,000 pounds in 
1918 and 1,224,000,000 pounds in 1913. The sup- 
ply of refined copper (electrolytic. Lake, casting, 
and pig) from primary sources, domestic and 
foreign, for 1919 was estimated at 1,800,000,000 
pounds, compared with 2,432,000,000 pounds for 
1918 and 1,615,000,000 pounds for 1913 

I’he Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce repoited that imports of copper in all 
forms for the first 10 months of 1919 totaled to 

346.855.000 pounds, as against 575,800,000 
pounds for the 12 months of 1918. Exports of 
pigs, ingots, bars, plates, sheets, rods, wire, 
and like copper products for the fir.st 1 1 months 
of 1910, amounted to 400,350,000 pounds; the 
exports for the 12 months of 1018 were 744,- 

429.000 pounds. 

About 180,000,000 pounds of refined copper 
were in stock in the United States at the be- 
ginning of 1910 Adding this quantity to the 
refinery output for the year shows a total 
available supply of refined copper of about 1,- 
980,000,000 pounds On subtracting from this 
total the exports for the first 11 months and 
the estimated exports for the last month, and 
assuming that tliere was no change in stocks, 
it appears that the supply available for domestic 
consumption in 1010 was considerably less than 
the 1,661,000,000 pounds available in DIH. 

The year 1019 could hardly be called satis- 
factory for the. eo[)per producers of the country. 
Due to the cessation of the war and other causes, 
the produeeiH entered upon the year with a tre- 
mendous accumulation of copper, whieb even 
the large business transacted during May, .Tune 
and .Inly could not dispose of entirely. The gov- 
ernment succeeded in liquidating its accumula- 
tion by the end of July, gaining the advantage 
of a sharply rising market. 

Although the domestic business of those 
months was large, it was in part accounted for 
by the fact that a good part of the copper mar- 
ket€^d at that time eventually found its way 
abroad in the form of rods and wire, which for 
some reason are more readily disposed of in 
Europe than raw copper. Though an increased 
export trade in wire bars, ingot bars and cakes 
was expected in certain quarters it did not 
eventuate. Such foreign countries as were* fi- 
nancially able to buy to any extent found them- 
selves oversiipplied and other countries could 
not secure the requisite credit. Great Britain 
and the United States in particular found that 
they had greatly overestimated their needs in 
their government purchases. The copper mar- 
ket reached its lowest point for the year in 
March when the market stood at 14 yg cents for 
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a time. Near the end of July it touched 23 
cents due to a coiiBiderable demand from Japan, 
but a decline set in during August until 17% 
was reached early in December, but the closing 
figures for the year showed a rally at about 18i/^ 
cents. The end of 1919 found the copper indus- 
try still burdened with a large accumulation not 
yet out of the way. 

After the vast demands for copper experienced 
in the World War, the transition to peace condi- 
tions required considerable readjustment, es- 
pecially as the consumption of copper, both for 
American works and for foreign account was 
most disappointing. Inevitably the rate of pro- 
duction developed in 1918 was slowed down and 
hirikes at various centres were not altogether 
unwelcome in view of the limited demands of 
industry. There were consideiable stocks of cop- 
jxr on hand at the beginning of the year and 
a moderate output was maintained, but at the 
end of the production was thought to exceed 
consumption at the rate of from 35,000,000 to 
-10,000,000 a month. From danuary values grad- 
ually declined until early in March a low 
point of 14 50 cents at New York was reached 
for eh'ctndytic and ]5.‘25. From this prices 
went up until the latter part of July when 
(dectrolytic copper reached 23.50 cents and Lake 
coj)j)or 23.75 cents From this there was a de- 
cline until in December a second low point of 
18 emits was reached. Reasons for this were 
to b(‘ found in the steel and coal strikes and 
th(‘ conditions of foreign exchange which acted 
against foreign Imyiiig. A committee" of the 
Copper Fxpert Association returning from Ku- 
lope late in March reported that while much 
co])pcr was needed on the continent there was 
little prospect of extensive purchases. Japan, 
hovviuer, ligured to an unusual extent as a buyer 
of AuKuicRn copper and there were heavy ex- 
ports to that country, in fact amounting to 63,- 
1 31,603 lbs. up to Nov. 1, 1919, or more than had 
been taken in ten years previous to 1919, The 
go\ornnieul stocks of copper estimated at over 
140,000.000 pounds were sold by the producers 
under an arrangement which secure the liquida- 
tion of these holdings by July. The copper In- 
tel e^ts at the end of 1919 were rather more 
hopeful as when ditTieulties were removed it was 
realized that a large European demand must 
(‘ome. 

COPYRIGHT. Registrations for the fiscal 
yi'ar 1918-19 according to the report of the 
Register of Copyrights were 113,003 as com- 
pared A\ith 106,728 for the year before. Of 
those, 37,7lt> were for books of which all but 
1095 were piinted in the United States. The 
chief classes numerically of the remaining reg- 
istrations were musical compositions, periodicals, 
prints and illustrations, dramatic or dramatic- 
musical compositions, photographs, works of art, 
models or designs, motion pictures, and maps. 
The renewals numbered 1900 as compared with 
1875 the year before. The fees for these reg- 
istrations amounted to $110,281.60. During this 
liscal year the nnmher of hooks printed abroad 
111 foreign language was 1855. The total num- 
ber of registrations from 1897 to the close of 
the fiscal year 1919 was 4,212,942. New copy- 
right legislation was proposed during the year 
to remedy certain defects arising from war con- 
ditions which involved the loss of copyright pro- 
tection for foreign works published abroad dur- 
ing the war. The bill which came up for its 


second hearing on June 18, 1919 proposed an 
amendment to section 8 of the copyright act of 
1910 for the retroactive protection of books 
printed abroad since Aug. 1, 1914, subject to cer- 
tain specified conditions and the amendment of 
section 21 to increase from 30 days to 60 days 
the time, after the first publication abroad of 
the book in the English language, within which 
deposit of the copy may he made for the regis- 
tration of the ad interim copyriglit, which 
was to be extended from 30 days to four months. 
It passed the House on July 23 and was re- 
ferred to the Senate Committee on Patents. 
Tliis measure was framed to meet a British pro- 
posal to the effect that works first published and 
copyrighted in the United States which 
had failed to secure co[)yright protection 
in Great Britain should be protected on 
publication there, provided the United 
State.s government undertakes the correspond- 
ing protection of English books in the United 
States. The Register of Copyright in his re- 
port recurred in 1919 to his recommendations 
made in previous years as to adequate protec- 
tion of authors in English-speaking countries. 
He sots forth the matter as follows; The loss 
of adequate international copyright protection 
has assumed a greatly increased importance by 
reason of the development of the motion-picture 
indu.strv, leading to large payments to the au- 
thors of copyrighted works for the exclusive 
rit'ht to use such works as the basis for motion- 
picture photoplays, and coi respondingly large 
losses where copyriglit has not been secured. 
Something should ho done to eliminate or mini- 
mize such l()s.s(‘s. What is required is assured 
protection for literary, dramatic, musical and ar- 
tistic woiks in the Ibiited States, Great Britain, 
and the British Dominions — that is, in all the 
English-speaking countries — for all works first 
produced in any one of these countries from 
the date of such first production or publication. 
This protection should be absolute and should 
be independent of any technical or merely formal 
requirements 

111 m\ repoit two years ago it was suggested 
that a remedy for this insufficient international 
protection might he found in a literary- property 
convention for the formation of a copyright 
union of all English-speaking countries with the 
express purpose of guaranteeing full protection 
in all of these countries for the works of au- 
thors, artists, and composers who are citizens 
or subjects of any one of them The two years 
that have passed have accentuated the need of 
some practical action. The lack of protection 
in Ganada for American plavs is cause for much 
complaint, and the copyright relations between 
the United States and the other British self- 
governincT dominions are equally unsatisfactory. 
The remedy proposed should therefore extend to 
include protection in all these countries. There 
is a community of interest between all the Eng- 
lish speaking and reading nations which urges 
the establishment of assured protection for all 
intellectual works throughout all of them. Ihe 
advantage of such an arrangement wmuld have 
double weight for our citizens — it would secure 
to American authors protection for their works 
in all these countries, and it Avould protect the 
American publishers who reproduce in the United 
States w'orks by authors of the other English- 
speaking countries. 

CORN. Data regarding the world’s corn pro- 
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diiction in 1919 continued to he as frajrmentary 
practically as the annual data during^ the pe- 
riod of tile war. Provisional figures published 
hy the International Institute of Agriculture, 
Rome, placed the total production of eight coun- 
tries in the northern hemisphere at nearly 3,- 
129,000,000 huahels which represented an in- 
crease of over 15 per cent as compared with 
1918 for the six countries reporting in both 
years. A most marked recovery in corn pro- 
duction was recorded for Rumania where the 
increase over the preceding year was more than 
400 per cent, due rather to a better yield than 
an increased acreage 

The estimates of production given for various 
countries were as follows: Rumania, 100,467,- 
000 bushels; Italy, 78,800,000 bushels; Spain, 
24,574,000 bushels; Canada, 11,234,000 bushels; 
(luatemala, 4,942,000 bushels; Switzerland, 286,- 
800 bushels, and Algeria, 236,400 bushels. The 
United States, the greatest corn-producing coun- 
try of the world, according to estimates by the 
Department of Agriculture, produced 2,917,415,- 
000 bushels in 1919 as compared with 2,502,665,- 
000 bushels the year before, or an increase of 
about 16.5 per cent. The year’s yield w'as also 
approximately 6 per cent above the average pro- 
duction for the five years 1913 to 1917. 

The area devoted to the crop, mainly owing 
to a large wheat acreage as a war measure, 
was only 102,075,000 as against 104,467,000 
acres in 1018 and 107,496,000 acres the average 
for the five-year period mentioned. The aver- 
age yield per acre 28.6 bushels, the highest since 
1912, more than offset the reduced acreage This 
was greater bv 4.6 bushels than the average acre 
yield for 1918 and three bushels above the five- 
year average. The farm value per bushel on 
December 1st was 134.9 cents as compared with 
136.5 cents on the corresponding date in 1918 
and with 82.5 cents for the five-year period. 
The total value of the 1919 crop at 134.9 cents 
per bushel was $3,934,234,000, the highest on 
record and greater by $517,994,000 than the 
value of the 1918 crop and about 40 per cent 
above the five-year average. 

Most corn importing countries continued the 
fixed maximum prices established by law and 
in force in 1918. Ocean freight lates under gov- 
ernmental control while still about four times 
as high as the ordinary merchant rates in 1913 
were reduced to a marked degree during the 
vear. From North Atlanti(^ ports to Liverpool 
the rate on wheat and corn in October and No- 
vember was $9.50 on a gold basis per metric ton 
(2204 lbs.) or about 24 cents per bushel of corn 
as eomparcxl with rates of over $50 per metric 
ton the year before From Buenos Aires and La 
Plata to the United Kingdom the government 
rates for the peiiod mentioned were nearly $15 
and the nieridiant rates ap])roximately $36 per 
metric ton, while the merchant rates from these 
points to the continent were about $45.50 for 
the same quantity and during the same period. 
The merchant rates were governed only by the 
supply and demand of ocean tonnage. 

The results of observations by the United 
States Department of Agriculture published dur- 
ing the year proved of value in connection with 
corn shipments overseas Corn which was dry 
and in sound condition when shipped arrived in 
Kurope in a like sound condition regardless of 
the position in which it was stowed, the time 
of year in which it was shipped, or the length 


of the ocean voyage. The higher the percentage 
of moistuie in the corn when shipped the greater 
was the danger of spoilage during the voyage. 
It was found that an estimate of the condition 
of corn on arrival in Europe could be based on 
the quality, condition and temperature of the 
corn at the time of shipment. 

An insect pest menacing to the corn crop, 
known as the European corn borer, was first 
observed in the United States in 1917 near 
Boston, Mass., and early in 1919 it was re- 
ported from the vicinity of Schenectady, N. Y. 
The area infested at the beginning of the year 
was 300 to 400 square miles ip each locality. 
Action was taken by Federal and State authori- 
ties to prevent the spread of the infestation. 
This insect is much more destructive than the 
larger and the lesser cornstalk borers which in- 
fest certain paits of the country. 

A study of the cost of producing corn made 
by the Missouri Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion from 1910 to 1917, inclusive, showed that 
on the average for the period corn produced and 
put into tlie crib cost $15.98 per acre or 57 
cents per bushel and that the crop paid the 
fanner $2.26 n(‘t for (‘ach 10 hours of labor 
spent on it For the four years beginning with 
1910 the farmer’s labor income per 10 hours 
was only 87 Vj. cents while in 1917 it reached 
$9 53. 

COBNELL UNIVEBSITY. A non-sectarian 
institution for higher education, at Ithaca, N. 
V. The eniollment for the summer session in 
1919 was 2800 and in the fall it was 5432. 
3 he entire teaching staff numbers 650 Pro- 
ductive funds of the university amount to $16,- 
073,000 and the income for the year was $3,- 
526,439 3’he libiaiy contains 610,000 volumes. 
During the year there was received an anony- 
mous gift of $1,500,000 for a chemical labora- 
tory. Late in the year a campaign was started 
to raise an additional endowment of $10,000,000, 
at least half of which is to be used foi inci eas- 
ing the salaries of teachers. 

COBPOBATIONS. See Taxation and 
Tkikth. 

COBPUS CHBISTI DISASTEB. See IIuR- 

KK’ANKS 

COSTA BICA. A rejiublic of Cential Amer- 
ica, independent since 1821, Iving between 
Nicaragua and Panama, and having the (’ar- 
ibhean Sea on the east and the Paeitie Oeeaii 
on the west and south, (’apital, San dose 

Arka and Population The area is estimated 
at various amounts. 3 he nearest figuie is ap- 
parently 18,691 scjuare miles. 33ie population, 
a(*cording to the estimate of Dec*. 31, 1917, was 
454,995, distributed among the various provinces 
as follows San dosc'‘, 1.36,936; Alajiiela, 109,- 
063; Heredia, 47,859; Cartago, 72,217, (lUana- 
caste, 42,120; Punta Arenas, 22.884; Limon, 22,- 
916. Fstimated population of San Jose, 35,()r)4 
For (he purposes of publie health, the country 
b.as been divided inlo 26 districts superintended 
by medical men paid by the national treasury. 

EiHfCATioN. Primary education is free and 
nominally eompulsoiy. No later statistics are 
available than those given in the pre(‘c‘ding Ykar 
Books which are for 1915, At that time there 
were 419 elemental y schools with 1489 teachers, 
and 34,703 piqiils enrolled. 33iere are colleges 
at several of the principal cities 

Production. Agriculture is the chief occupa- 
tion and coffee and bananas arc the chief prod- 
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nets. Great quantities of redwood, cedar, ma- 
lio^?any, and other (labinet woods are found in 
the foiests. In 1917 and 1918 there was an 
increased tiade in collVe and bananas with New 
Orleans, Mobile, New York, and Boston. In 
1917 the shipment of coffee to the United States 
was 4,500,000 lbs. Kiee is easily raised but was 
not produced in 1917 in sufficient quantities for 
home consumption, and it was necessary in 1917 
to import 5,086,177 lbs. In 1919 the home pro- 
duction was greater. The production of sugar 
cane is universal, and almost every farm has 
its patch for use as fodder. The capacity of 
suaar refineries in 1919 w’as [)laced at over 7000 
tons a year Nevt to agriculture, the leading 
industry is gold and silver mining on the Pacific 
slope. Among the important mines are the 
Abangaii'z and those of Aguacate La Union and 
La I’rinidad. Mining of manganese lias recently 
lueii dcvclop(*d more widely, and the expoits for 
1919 show a decided increase. In 1918 it w'as 
leported that a large pi'troleum grant had been 
made by the government, covering about 11,500 
squai’(‘ miles, and bring virtually under Britisli 
control 4 he lack of adequate tiansport has pre- 
^ented the di'velopnient of the coal resources, 
which are very rich. 

('oMMKHcr The value of impoits into and ex- 
ports from Costa Rica, including coin and bul- 
lion, in 1917 was 1,205,277 [lounds sterling, and 
2,147,777 resp(‘cti\ el V, and foi HflO, imports, 
1,420,199 pounds, and exports, 2,59l,64ff pounds. 
Foi 1917 the value of the chief imports was as 
follow's, in [)ounds sterling: CVitton uoods, 54,- 
918; cattle, 25,202; coffee, 16,255, flour, 111,- 
859, laid, 25,189, drugs, 29,475; rice, 50,981. 
The exports, liananas, 868,951; coffee, 812,848; 
gold, silvei, and concentrates from mines, 214,- 
2-15; hides and skins, 70,877; timber, 62,195. 

Com M i MC’A'rioxs Tn 1917, theie entered the 
poits of the Ivcpublic 577 vi'ssels, of 794,895 tons. 
Linion is visited regular 1> bv steairuTs of three 
steanislnp eom)>anies one British, one Ameiiean, 
and one Italian. The Arneiiean line is owned 
bv the rnited Fruit Company. Three lines 
visit the Paeific port of Punta Aierias, Since 
tin* beginning of war, there has been a r(‘due- 
tioii in the tonnage of ships, for while the 
'-ame number of ships, or ev<>n a greater number 
bad entered, they w'ere smaller vessels, and the 
total toiimige wuis thus reduced. Ja*ngtli of 
raihvay in operation reported in 1916 was 451 
miles, ineluding branelics and sidings. Limon 
and Panama are eonnected bv w'ireless telegrafdi, 
also Rluefields in Nicaragua, and C\)lon in the 
Rejniblic of Panama. On Jan 1, 1919, there 
W'ere 1514 telephones and 2291 miles of telephone 
wire in operatitm ; and 122 telegraph ofliees 
listed. 

FiNANcac, Gold is the standard of value, and 
the unit of eurreney is the colon, w'lth a par 
value of 46 536 cents. Revenue, 1917, £685.955, 
w’ith an expenditure of £1,257,567, and in 1918 
the leveniie was estimated at £917,500 with an 
expenditure of £904,042 At the end of the veai 
1917 the total debt amounted to 50,299,752 
colons, of which 50,770,784 w'as foreign debt, 
and the rest internal. The cstiraates for 1018 
according to a British authoritv, were- 
Revenues, 917,500 pounds sterling, and the ex- 
penditures, 914,042. The same British authority 
indicated that the increase for 1919 would be in 
this same profiortion During 1916 the average 
rate of exchange on New York was 5.54 colons 


per dollar, and in 1917, 4.77 colons. The chief 
sources of revenue are customs, liquors, rail- 
ways, posts, and telegraphs, and the chief items 
of expenditure are finance, public instruction, 
and internal development. 

(JovKRNMKNT. Crider the new constitution, 
which was adopted on July 15, 1917, the presi- 
dent and \ iee-president are chosen for Hix-^\ear 
terms by an electoial colh'ge comprising both 
houses of Congress, representatives of munici- 
palities, ex-presidents of the republics, judges, 
and cabinet officers. Jlie provisional President, 
Sefior F. A. Barquero, assumed office Sept. 2, 
U)19, and on the following day organized his 
ministry as follow's: Seeretary of foreign rela- 
tions, jiistiee, eultiiie, and beneticenee, Sefior 
Andres Venegas (ilarcia; seeretary of government 
and police, Sefior Carlos M .Iimenez Ortiz; 
seeretary of public instruction, Sefior Jose 
doaipiiii (Jareia Monge; and secretary of war and 
iiavv, Gen Juan Bautista Qiiiros 

COST OF LIVING. See Prices. 

COTTON. The Crop Estimating Board of the 
Cnited States Department of Agriculture, on 
Dee, 11, 1919, estimated the cotton crop of the 
Cnited States for 1919 at 11,050,000 bales of 
500 ])ouiids each. An estimate of the Inter- 
national Institute of xAgrieulture at Rome, an- 
nounced No\ ember 22, placed the crop at 10,- 
205,925 bales. Each of these estimates indicates 
a small ero]), ])robabIy the least since 1903, 
and the estimate of 11,050,000 bales represents 
a reduction of nearly 15 jier cent from the five- 
;\ear average of 1915-1917. 

The area planted to cotton was 32,390,000 
acres, a reduction of 2,940.000 acres below the 
aveiagc of 1910-1014. Throughout much of the 
cotton region the w'eather conditions early in 
the s(‘ason w'ere very unfavorable and a consid- 
erable area was abandoned by reason of boll 
weevil invasion. This was especially true of 
the Sea Island regions of Georgia and Florida 

The farm valin* of the ciop and lint w'as esti- 
mated by the S(*cretary of Agriculture at $2,- 
352,913,000, based on the pi ices prevailing on 
Dec. I, 1919 4 bis indicates that the crop of 

1919 was ])rol)al)ly the most valuable cotton 
crop ever produced in the United States. 

The Riireau of the Census leports that there 
had been ginned, prior to Jan. 1, 1920, 10,017,- 
089 bale^, exclusive of linters. In this report 
are included 110,373 round bales, each of which 
IS counted as half a bale; 33,147 bales of Ameri- 
can Fgyptian cotton; and 6710 bales of Sea 
Island cotton The American-Egyptian cotton 
was mostly grown in Arizona, The returns of 
Sea Island cotton were: Florida, 2886; 
Georgia, 650; and South (4iroliim, 3174 bales. 
In the Sea Island .cotton production there w'as 
a I eduction of 30,139 bales from the crop of 
1918, due to a largo degree to the abandonment 
of large aieas on aeeount of boll weevil infesta- 
tion. (ieorgia, which pioduccd 21,279 hales in 
1918, had reported oiilv 650 hales ginned at the 
end of 1919. 

The Fg>ptian crop of 1919 was reported as 
about average in Low'er Egypt, while the pros- 
pects for Upper Fg\ pt and Fayoum w'ore better 
than in 1918. The crop was e.Uimated at about 
1,188,000 hales of 500 pounds each. According 
to Consular Reports the ciop of Brazil was 
estimated at 1,000,000; Mexico, 120,000; and 
Spain, 13,200 bales No data are available re- 
garding the present crop in India, hut the area 
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planted was 17.7 per cent less than the average 
of the previous iive-year period. 

The cotton crop of the ITnited States for 1918, 
the estimated crop for 1919, and the amount re* 
j)orted ginned to Jan. 1, 1920, exclusive of 
linters, by States were: 


Reported 
Estimated ginned. 


States Cl op, 1918 

500 pound 
hales 

crop, 1919 
500 pound 
bales 

Jan 1. 1920 
Running 
bales 

Unif<»d States . 

12,040,5112 

11,030,000 

10,017.089 

.Alabama 

800,622 

715,000 

680.4.59 

\ rizona 

.55,604 

75,000 

47.262 

Arkansas . . 

987,340 

830,000 

715,663 

California . 

67.351 

102,000 

41,161 

Florida 

29,415 

17.000 

17.515 

(loorgia 

. 2.122,405 

1,730.000 

1,637.738 

Tjouisiana . 

687.717 

300,000 

291,222 

Mississqipi . 

1,226,051 

946,000 

823,082 

Missouri 

62,162 

60.000 

48,286 

North Carolina 

897.761 

875,000 

789,053 

Oklahoma . . 

576.886 

930,000 

791,644 

South Carolina 

1.569.918 

1,475,000 

1,403,592 

Tennessee . . . 

329,697 

298.000 

239.878 

Texas 

. 2,690.561 

2,700.000 

2.465.377 

Virginia 

21.885 

22,000 

21.150 

All other States 

6.157 

7,000 

4 002 


The final report of the Bureau of the Census 
shoM^cd the crop of the Ignited States for 1918 
was 12,040,532 bales, to which there should be 
added 929,510 bales of linters. The Sea I.sland 
cotton crop for 1918 was 52,208 running halos 
produced as follows* Florida, 20,571; Georgia, 
21,270; and South Carolina, 10,358 bales. To 
June 30, 1919, there had been crushed by oil 
mills in this country 4, 432, .357 tons of cotton 
seed which yielded 1,308,421,423 pounds of crude 
oil, 2,152,187 tons of cotton seed cake and meal, 
1,112,910 tons of hulls, and 127,286 bales of hull 
fibre. The exports of cotton for the year end- 
ing July 31, 1919, amounted to 5,663,290 bales, 
and the imports for the same period were 201,- 
586 bales. The principal exports were: To the 
United Kingdom, 2,635,198; Japan, 784,522; 
France, 734,739; and Italy, 588,373 bales. The 
leading imports were: From Egypt, 100,006; 
Mexico, 54,436; Peru, 25,229, and China, 10,- 
872 bales. 

The world’s production of cotton, exclusive of 
linters in 1918 was, according to the Bureau of 
the Census, 17,769,000 bales of 500 pounds net, 
and the consumption for the year ending July 
31, 1919, WHS approximately 15,970,000 bales. 
3 he lotal number of active and idle spindles 
in the world is placed at 150,000,000. During 
the year ended July 31, 1919, cotton mills in 
the United States consumed 5,767,519 bales. 
Of these, mills in the cotton States took 3,201,- 
186 bal(‘8 and those in the other vStates, 2,566,- 
333 bales. The active spindles in July, 1919, 
were: Cotton growing States, 14,583,427, and 
f(»r the balance of the llnited States, 19,600,980. 

Data regarding the cotton situation outside 
the United States are rather meagre. During 
the past year the results of a cotton survey of 
Egypt have been announced. It is claimed, with 
proper irrigation and drainage, there are suffi- 
cient areas the production of 2,250,000 hales. 
It is rcportfxl that the wide adoption of early 
maturing varieties has proved a distinct ad- 
vantage in combating the pink bollworm. The 
dominant varieties now grown are: Sakel- 
laridis in the Delta region and Ashmouni in 
Upper Egypt. The monopoly formerly exercised 
by the Egyptian government in the purchase 


and sale of cotton was terminated Aug. 1, 1919. 
The British Cotton Growing Association con- 
tinues to be interested in the production of the 
staple in British territory. 

In South Africa about 12,000 acres and in 
Ziiluland 1000 acres were planted to cotton in 

1918. In the latter country a staple UA inches 
long, of good color and strength, was produced. 
Tn Nyassaland in 1916 there were produced 6926 
bale.s of what is called Nyassaland upland cot- 
ton. There are estimated to be more than 1,- 
300,000 acres suitable for cotton growing in 
the country. The British West Indies produced 
in 1918, 1,530,109 pounds of Sea Island; 279,- 
809 of Marie Galante; and 2335 pounds of na- 
tive cotton. 

In India attention is being given to the im- 
provement of cotton, and seed farms have been 
established for supplying seed of selected strains 
of cotton. Tn the Madras Presidency especial 
attention is being given to the improvement of 
Northern and Tinnevellies cottons. The acting 
entomologist has reported the presence of a 
small stem boring beetle that causes considerable 
loss in Madias The Association Cotonniere 
('oloniale is making an effort to stimulate cot- 
ton growing in French colonies and while the 
production fell off during the war, it is esti- 
mated there were about 2.000,000 pounds pro- 
duced in 1917. 

The pink bollworm situation in Texas is con- 
sidered satisfactory in the main. Late in 1918 
the pink bollworm was discovered in the Great 
Bend of the Bio Grande and in the Pecos Val- 
ley of western Texas. Active clean up work 
was at once begun and no infestations were 
found in these regions in 1919. All cotton 
growing in the vicinity of the mills which re- 
ceived Mexican cotton seed in 1916 was thor- 
oughly inspected, and no new infestations were 
found until in October when a few specimens 
were taken in an isolated region a few miles 
south of Beaumont. A thorough search of the 
region was made but no additional specimens 
were found. All cotton in the region was de- 
stroyed. The legislature of Texas on Mar 10, 

1919, enacted a new pink bollworm law which 
regulates the growing of cotton in the formerly 
quarantined areas of the eastern part of the 
State. During the year airplanes were suc- 
cessfully employed in scouting the non-cotton 
zones of the State. In addition to the work in 
3>xas, surveys were made in North and South 
Carolina, where Mexican cotton was received 
prior to 1916, and in Arizona where there was 
thought to he possible infestation through the 
carrying in of infested seed by Mexican labor- 
ers, but no pink bollworms were found 

The boll weevil advance in 1919 was favored 
by the very mild winter of 1918-19, permitting 
many of the weevils to successfully hibernate. 
A wide infestation in 1919 was reported. The 
eastern spread of the boll weevil was stopped 
when it reached the Atlantic seaboard in 1917 
and 1918, and during 1919 its advance was 
mainly in a northeastern direction. Practically 
all of Georgia and much of South Carolina were 
reported as infested in 1919 and late reports 
show that the boll weevil reached some of the 
counties in North Carolina in the vicinity of 
Wjilmington. One of the important events of 
the year in boll weevil control was the demon- 
stration of the efficiency of calcium arsenate ap- 
plied as a dust to the plants. The dew takes up 
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some of the arsenic and the boll weevils sipping 
it are quickly destroyed. The calcium arsenate 
is applied as a fine dust with power blowers. 
The treatment is said to be economically satis- 
factory when applied to cotton grown on an in- 
tensive scale. 

A World^s Cotton Conference was held at New 
Orleans October 12th to 16th with a large at- 
tendance. Among the questions discussed were 
the desirability of uniform cotton bales, seed 
selection, better cotton farming, new sources of 
cotton, uniform classification, etc. A plan was 
proposed for biiiiging the cotton grower and 
spinner closer together. According to data sub- 
mitted, there are more than 6,000,000 persons 
engaged in the cotton industry and $20,000,000,- 
000 is invested in the growing, sale, and manu- 
facture of cotton. 

COXJBLAND. Situated on the Baltic Sea 
apd the Gulf of Kiga, it is bounded on the south 
by Kovno. Area, 10,435 square miles; popula- 
tion, estimated Jan. 1, 1915, 812,300. Libau is 
the largest city with a population estimated be- 
fore the war at 90,700. The capital is Mitau 
(Mitava) with a population of 46,800. It passed 
into the hands of Bussia at the third partition 
of Poland in 1795, and up to the revolution, was 
one of the Baltic Provinces of Imperial Russia. 

COURT TENNIS. See Racquets and Court 
Tennis. 

COUNTRY LIFE. See Agriculture, 

COUNTY DEMONSTRATION WORK. See 

Agricultural Extension Work. 

CO VENT GARDEN. See Music, England. 

COWLES, Edward. Specialist in mental dis- 
eases, died at Plymouth, Mass., July 25 He was 
horn at Ryegatc, July 20, 1837; educated at 
Dartmouth and at the t/ollegc of Physicians and 
Surgeons, New York City; was assistant physi- 
cian at the Hartford Retreat in 1863; became a 
surgeon in the United States army during the 
war and in 1879 was appointed medical superin- 
tendant of the McLean Hospital, Somerville. 
He held this office until 1903. He was also pro- 
fessor of mental di-seases at the Dartmouth Medi- 
cal School from 1885 to 1914, and after that 
Professor Emeritus. He was a lecturer in the 
meanwhile at other universities. 

COWLES, Julia Darrow. Author, died at 
Toronto, Canada, September 6. She was born 
at Norwalk, Ohio, Jan. 6, 1862, and studied in 
the University of Minnesota. She was editor 
on the staff of The Housekeeper, 1903-06, and 
devoted herself especially to the writing of 
stories for childien. A list of her writings in- 
cludes the following: tJim Crowds Language 
Lessons (1903); intones to Tell (1906); Robin- 
son Crusoe Reader (1906) ; Our Little Atheman 
Cousin of Long Ago (1913); Our Little Roman 
Cousin of Long Ago (1913) ; Our Little Spartan 
Cousni of Long Ago (1914); The Art of Story 
Telling (1914); Our Little Macedonian Cousin 
of Long Ago (1915); Favorite Folk Tales Re- 
told (1916) ; Oomg to School in Animal Land 
(1917) ; The Queer Little Tailor (1917) ; Indian 
Nature Myths (1918); Plays and Poems 
(1917-18). 

COWS. See Dairying. 

COX, Kenyon. American painter, died in 
New York City, March 17. He was one of the 
leading mural and figure painters of the time 
and was also well-known as a writer of art sub- 
jects. He was born at Warren, Ohio, Oct. 27, 
1856, and after studying in this country passed 


five years in Paris under Carolus Duran and 
Geronie, chielly the latter. In 1887 he received 
a medal at the Paris exposition. On returning 
to the United States he led the movement which 
1 (‘suited in the founding of the Society of Ameri- 
can Ai tints and he was for many years a tea(‘her 
ill the Art Student’s League. His paintings in- 
clude a variety of figure subjects but his reputa- 
tion mainly rests upon his mural works among 
which may be mentioned: Decorations in the 
Library of Congress; Bowdoin College; Minne- 
sota State capitol ; Citizen Building, Cleveland, 
Ohio, Iowa State capitol, Newaik, N^ J., Wilkes- 
bane. Pa. in 1910 the medal of honor tor mural 
painting was awarded to him by the Architec- 
tural League. He designed the mosaics in the 
dome and the paintings in the Senate Chamber of 
the Wisconsin State capitol. Among the best 
known of his pictures may be mentioned “Hope 
and Memory,” “The Hunting Nymph,” “Book of 
Pictuit*8,” “A Vision of Moon Bise,” and “Octo- 
ber Afternoons.” J’he portrait of Saint-Gaudens 
and his painting of the Harp Player are in the 
Metiopolitaii IMuseum, New York. His writings 
on art subjects ar(‘ regarded by art critics as 
sound and scholarly and among them may be 
mentioned the following: Old Masters and New 
(1995); l*ainteis and Sculptors (1897); and 
The Classic Point of I leic (1911 ). He was also 
the writer of a humorous book entitled Mixed 
Beasts (1904). 

CRANE. The development of naval and mer- 
chant ships during the war led to the construc- 
tion of important machinery at the navy yards 
on a larger scale than ever previously attempted. 
At the Philadclpliia Yard there was under con- 
strue*! ion in 1919 at the fitting-out slip a crane 
with a lifting power of 392 tons, capable of 
handling larger assemblies of battleship ma- 
chinery than had previously been installed as. 
units. Ihis crane was of the revolving hammer- 
head type, standing 230 feet high, oi the height 
of a modern lb-story office building. The bottom 
chord of the revolving truss clears the ground 
by 170 f('et, and the operating house 200 feet 
in the air has a height equivalent to two stories, 
and is itself eipiipped with a 35 ton crane for 
handling the ojicrating machinery. The contract 
was let on Dec. 27, 1917. 

A somewhat smaller floating revolving crane 
of laige capacity was put into service at the Mare 
Island Nav^y Yard during 1919, to be used for 
shipbuilding, lepair and fitting out purposes. 
This machine w^as furnished at a contract cost 
of $480,000, and the pontoon on which it was 
mounted was manufactured and the machmeiy 
installed at the yard. It is a counterpart of the 
one at the Norfolk yard, and is capable of 
handling a 150-ton load at an overhang of 62^/2 
feet from the side of the pontoon. The eleva- 
tion of the hook under sueh conditions is nearly 
100 feet, so that the crane could be used for ex- 
tremely heavy loads, revolving them to position 
and stowing them aboard ships of t;he highest 
freeboard. The maxiniuin ujiward reach of the 
Jib was approximately 200 feet. 

CRAWFORD, 8iR Richard. Commercial 
commissioner at the British embassy in the 
United States during the war, died at Bourne- 
mouth, England, August 27. He was born in 
1862. He had been engaged in the difficult task 
of preventing friction between England and the 
United States before the United States entered 
the war, and during the period when the applica- 
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tioti of the British blockade naturally tended 
to cause irritation in certain qtiarters. His tact 
and courtesy and his })erfect fairness did much to 
maintain ji;ood feeling between the two countries, 
and caused him to be honored and esteemed by 
Americana. The war work told heavily on him, 
and although he accepted a post in Egypt in the 
hope of recuperation he did not recover. 

CRETE. An island in the Mediterranean Sea, 
under the suzerainty of Turkey until May 31, 
1913, when it was ceded to the Balkan powers, 
which by treaty of Aug. 10, 1913, the treaty of 
Bucharest, was formally recognized in its union 
with (Ireece. Area, 3327 square miles; popula- 
tion, 1911, 344,001 ; capital, Canea, with a popu- 
lation of 25,185. Language, (Ireek, and majority 
of people arc (Ireek. The export trade is mainly 
vAheat, fruit, olive oil, wool, soap, carobs, cheese, 
and valonia. See Akcii^colocjy. 

CRICKET. The end of the war caused a big 
boom in cricket with the return from the battle 
fiont of the leading players. The New \oik 
(Tub for the second year in succession won the 
Halifax Cup series held under the aus]>ices of 
the Associated (Ticket (Tubs of ITiiladelphia. 
The (Jermantown Cricket (Tub put uj) a valiant 
fight, only succumbing after a play-off. Bert 
Kortlang of the Manor Field Cricket (Tub was 
the leading batter in the series and A. B. Mann 
of the Germantown (Tub was first among the 
bowleis. In New York (Tty the Manhattan 
Cricket Chib of Brooklyn gained the title in the 
Metropolitan District League competition and 
the Manor Field (Tub of Staten Island carried 
off the laurels in the New Jersey Cricket Asso- 
ciation series. 

CRIMINOLOGY. See Penology. 

CRISTOBAL. See Docks and Hardors. 

CRITICISMS. See Lii'erature, English 
^ND American. 

CROATIA AND SLAVONIA. Formerly, 
though not a part of Hungary proper, formed a 
part of the Hungarian Kingdom as a crownland; 
now a part of Jugo Slavonia or the Southern 
Slav State. It extends from the Danube and 
Drave rivers westward to the Adriatic. Area, 
10,421 square miles; population estimated in 
1913 at 2,008,509. Agrain is the capital with a 
})opulation (1910) of 79,038. Prior to the revo- 
lution the provincial diet met annually at 
Agram, and was composed of 19 members who 
served five year terms. TTie Ban was the execu- 
tive head, Responsible to the Hungarian Prime 
Minister and the provincial Diet. Anton Mi- 
halovitch was the Ban at the beginning of 1918. 

CROOKES, Sib Wiixiam. British physicist 
and chemist, died in London, England, April 4. 
He was one of the most distinguished pioneers 
in science during the nineteenth century. He 
was born in London, June 17, 1832; studied at 
the Royal (Jollege of Chemistry ; and became 
superintendent of the meteorological department 
of the Radcliffe Observatory, Oxford (1854), and 
lecturer in . chemistry at the Chester Training 
College (1854), but soon engaged in scientific 
research in London where he made his home for 
the rest of his life The external features of 
his career may be briefly summarized. He 
founded the Chemical Xeios of which he became 
the editor and proprietor after 1859, and he 
edited the Quarterly Journal of Science after 
1864. In 1862 he received a medal at the 
International Exhibition. He received medals or 
prizes at successive exhibitions and from various 


scientific bodies in 1880, 1881, 1885, and fre- 
quently thereafter including the medals of the 
Universal Exposition at Paris in 1881, the Al- 
bert Gold Medal in 1899, and the gold medal 
of the Society of Chemical Industry in 1912. 
From 1908 to 1912 he was at various times presi- 
dent of the Chemical Society, the British Asso- 
ciation, and the Institute of Electrical Engineers, 
and member or corresponding member of a large 
number of the great scientific bodies throughout 
the world. He was knighted in 1897. In 1907 
he received along with Edouard Buchner the 
Nobel ])rize for chemistry and in 1910 the Order 
of Merit. His scientific career was so long and 
diversified that only the barest summary is here 
possible. He began jiiiblishing in 1851, his first 
paper being on the subject of the seleiiocyanides. 
This marked the beginning of his chemical re- 
searches and led the way to Ins discovery of a 
new chemical element which he announced in 
1861, giving it the name of thallium. He devoted 
several \ears to the investigation of its propei- 
ties, and his researches in its atomic weight led 
to results which are still regarded as standard. 
In the course of tliem he was brought to abandon 
the idea tliat air currents wiue responsibh* for 
the loss of weight of bodies on becoming hot and 
he substituti‘d the tlieory that there was a re- 
pulsion resulting from radiation. His work 
along this lim‘ led to tlio construction of the in- 
slriimeiit known as the radiometer. IMeanwhile 
he discovered the sodium amalgamation process 
for separating gold and silver fiom their ores 
(1865), and developed a new method for tlie 
Ispeetroseojuc investigation of substances His 
studies of “ladiant matter’’ suggested to him the 
existence of indivisible particles supposed to 
constitute the physi(‘al basis of the universe and 
inaikiiig the stage at which matter and force 
seemed to nier^o. IT is experiments in radiant 
matter also led to speculations 1886-87 in re- 
gard to the genesis of the element. He came to 
the conclusion that various so-called simple 
bodies were in reality comiiound molecules 
formed by the jirocess of gradual condensation 
from a single primoidial material. He put 
forth these views in an address to the British 
Association in 1886, and in subsequent addresses. 
In 1898 at Bristol be described a new rare earth, 
monium or victorium. After the discovery of 
radio activity in 1896 he devoted his studies for 
a time to the properties of radium and a large 
number of published works contained the results 
of these and many other researches during his 
long and active career. His views as to the 
genesis of elements were held by physicists as 
likely to form an important contribution to 
chemical philosophy as new knowledge of the 
facts developed. A list of his writings includes 
the following: Select Methods in Chemical 
Analysis (4th edition, 1905) ; Manufacture of 
Beetroot-Suyar in Nngland (1870); Handbook 
of Dyeing and Calico- Printing (1874); Dyeing 
and Tissue Printing (1882) ; KerTs Treatise on 
Metallurgy (1868, with Ernst Rohrig) ; Wagner’s 
Chemical Technology, Auerbach’s Anthracen and 
its Derivatives (2d edition, 1890) ; Ville’s Arti- 
ficial Manures (3d edition, 1909) ; A Solution of 
the Seirage Question; The Profitable Disposal of 
Sewage; The Wheat Problem (1899); Diamonds 
(19011). 

CROP PRODUCTION. See Agriculture. 
CROSS COUNTRY RUNNING and MAR- 
ATHONS. Fred Faller of the Dorchester Club, 
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Mans., won the senior cross country champion- 
ship of the Amateur Athletic Union. The race 
was run over the Van Cortlandt l^ark course, 
New York City, on November ‘29th, Faller’s time 
bein^ .32 minutes 2(>^, Heconds. C'harles Pores 
of the Millrose A. A., New York Chty, finished 
second in 32 minutes 40% seconds. The point 
‘trophy went to the Millrose A. A. with .3(> points, 
the Paiilist A. C. taking second honors with 45 
points. .John Simmons of Syracuse University 
scored a double victory in the sport, capturing 
both the junior championship and the intercol- 
legiate fixture. Tils time in the junior event 
was .3.3 minutes % seconds, Simmons’s univer- 
sity took the junior point trophy through the 
ell’orts of himself and L. Watson wdio finished 
in sei'ond place. In the intercollegiate run Sim- 
mons covered the Van Cortlandt l^ark course 
in .32 minutes 5.1% si'conds. W K. McMahon 
of Massachusetts Institute of Technology was 
second in 33 niinutes 12 s(*conds, and llohert 
(Tawford of l^afayette College third in .33 min- 
utes 25 seconds 33ie college fioint tropliy w’as 
captured ]»y Syracuse which compiled a total 
of 49 points Princeton University took second 
honors with 09 points, and ('ornell University 
was thiid with HO points 

The American Maralhon held under the aus- 
pices of the Boston A. A. on April 19th w'as 
won by Carl W. A. Linder of the Tliirja A. C’ , 
Quincy, Mass, His time was 2 hours 29 niinutes 
13% S(*conds William ^^'lck, also of Quincy, 
finislicd second in 2 hours 30 rninut(‘a 15 sec- 
onds. Max Bohland, the cross country cham- 
pion of 1918, captured the modified maiathoii 
eondueted by the New V'ork Eremng Mail, his 
time for the 10% miles being 55 minutes 50 
seconds. Charles Pores of tire Millrose A. A was 
second, only 11 seconds behind Bohland. The 
10-inile run of the Amateur Athletic Union was 
won by Fred Fuller of the Dorchester (!lub in 
52 minutes 32% seconds 
CBUISEBS. 8ee Naval Progkess 
CUBA. A Latin-Aniei lean republic in the 
West Indies, eoiiipi ising the island of Cuba, the 
Isle of Pines, and small adjacent islands. 
Capital, Havana 

Akea anu Population. The area is 44,104 
square miles, and the poi)iilatioii at the close 
of 1910 was placed at 2,027,530, an inerease of 
110,438 over the last year 33iere are six piov- 
iiices: Havana, Matanzas, Piiiar ded Kio, 
Santa Claia, Caniaguey, and Oriente, of wdiieli 
Havana has the sinallcst area and the largest 
population, namely, 3174 squaie miles, and (>88,- 
057 population, making a density per square 
inilo of 210.77. The average density for all 
the provinces is 59.05 per square mile. Oriente 
18 the largest of the provinces, with an area of 
14,227 square miles, and a population of 004,530. 
The city of Havana had a population of 359,259. 
The whites form 71.9 per cent and the colored 
28,1 per cent of the total population. Immi- 
grants in 1918-19 were 42,574. The emigrants 
in 1917 18 numbered 71,599. A law providing 
for a new eciisiis was passed in 1919, 

Production. 3 he land linds its principal 
prospei ity in the staple crops of sugar and to- 
bacco. Tlie 1918 sugar crop w'as 4,048,480 tons. 
The total urea of sugar plantations w^as 1,384,- 
812 acres, with 211 sugar mills. The value of 
the tobacco manufactured in 1918 was placed 
at .$33,829,627. Culm’s production of rum in 
1915 was 696,067 gallons; of alcohol, 2,021,116 


gallons. At the beginning of 1916 the live stock 
in Dm island consisted of 3,703,928 head of cat- 
tle ; 720,040 horses ; 54,264 mules, and 2882 asses. 
Among otlier leading pjoduets are citrus fruits, 
cereals, potatoes, and other vegetables, (‘ofree, 
cacao. Cuba has foiest lands many of which arc 
privately owned. Tht‘ state owiis an art^ of 
about 1,2.50,000 acres. These forests eoiitaiii 
mahogany, cedar, dye-woods, fibres, gums, resins, 
and oil (Mgarelte boxes are made locally from 
the cedar, while the mahogany is export<‘d. The 
ehi<‘f tohaeeo-gi owing region is the province of 
Pinar del Kio, which supplies the large trade 
in cigars and cigarettes Kice-growing has re- 
cently been developed 3 here are rich mineral 
resources, especially in the province of Oriente 
Iron, manganese, cojrper. zinc, lead, gold, potash, 
asjihalt, salt, and petroleum are found in 
abundance In the disti ict of Santiago de V'uba 
copper, manganese, and iion mines are being 
deveIo[)ed There were about 4000 workmen em- 
ployed in the iron mines in 1919 and the exports 
to the United States had averaged 50,000 tons a 
month In 1919 trade journals indicated an in- 
crease m the devidopment of manganese and the 
(‘xport of iron ore. 

Commerc e. In the fiscal year 1918-20, the 
imports were .$315,587,167. exports, .$477,221,- 
963; reexports, $93,113 For the year 1919, 
the principal exports arranged in tlie order of 
their importance were Sugar, unmanufactured 
tobacco, iron, gold, and copper ores, manufac- 
tuied tobac'co, molasses, hides and skins, distilled 
products, \egctable libres, woods, bee-products, 
Iniits, grain, and sponges. Imports by countries, 
ui ranged in the order of their importance, for the 
yc'ai 1919, wore. l^nitcM States, United King- 
dom, Spain, France, British India, Uruguay, 
and Porto Kico FAports by countries were: 
United Stales, United Kingdom, Spain, France, 
Italy, Netherlands, and Argentina respectively. 

CoMMUMUAiioNs, For description of rail- 
way s>stein, see prc^ceding Year Book. In 1919 
a branch line was projected to connect the Fo- 
mento-Caailda line with Manicaragua. There 
w'eie 12.35 miles of cait road open to traffic on 
A}»ril 1, 1918 At tliis time there were about 
660 post oflices, 230 telegraph offieuxs, and 9 
wireless stations operated by the government. 
In 1916, 5540 vessels of 8,164,145 tons entercxl 
and 5477 of 8,144,317 tons cleared; in the coast- 
ing trade 14,684, of 2,582,829 tons entered; and 
14,712, of 2,584,211 tons cleared. 

Government. A law' promulgated by the 
President on .January 18th rep* aled the iaw of 
August 3, 1918, establishing ohli;/ato’'v military 
service Amnesty wuis gi anted to violators of 
the repealed law and to persons convietcxl of 
crime and misdemeanoi s corninitted for the pur- 
pose of evading militar\ si i vice before Dec. 
31, 1918. 33ie cabinet consists of secretaries of 
State, .lustice, M'ar and ^Marine, of the Interior, 
of Finance, of Agriculture, Commerce and Lahoi, 
of Public Instruction, of Public Works, and of 
Sanitation and ( haritv. In 1919 the President, 
Gen. ISTario G. Menocal 1 succeeded Gem .lose 
Miguel Gomez, ^lav 20, 1913 — lecVcted in No- 
vember, 1916, for the term expiiing Mav 20, 
1921). 

Early in the vear one of the subjects drawing 
attention was the need of reforming the Cuban 
electoral whose defects the present administra- 
tion had recognized and promised to remove. A 
bill W'as introduced for this purpose providing 
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for an obligatory vote, the finger-print method 
of identification, and the public counting of the 
ballotH. The United States War Department 
agrecMi in February to send Provost Marshal 
(ieneral Crowder to (hiba to advise with the gov- 
ernment in regard to the revision of the electoral 
law. It WHS he who while serving with the 
American army of occupation in Cuba had pro- 
vided the existing laws and had supervised 
the first presidential election. Labor troubles 
approaching even the dimensions of a general 
strike were reported early in the year. 

CUDAHY, Patrick. Meat packer, died at 
Milwaukee, July 25. He was born at Callan, 
Ireland, March 17, 1849. He came to the United 
States in 1849 and was educated in the Milwau- 
kee public schools. He began his business life 
as delivery boy for a grocer and at 14 entered a 
packing company and rose to the position of 
buperinteiident in 1874 and partner in 187(5. In 
1888 he established the firm of Cudahy Brothers 
and five years later moved the plant to Cudahy 
near Milwaukt^. dhe linn became one of the 
largest and most impoitant companies in the 
United States. He was president of it until 
1915 when he retired. 

CUDDEBACK, Wiuljam Herman. American 
jurist, died at Coshen, M. Y., August 1(5. He 
was born in Orange County, N. \ March 25, 
1852, and was admitted to the bar in 1877, and 
practiced at Goshen 1877--85 and at Buffalo 
1885-1918. He was prominent in Democratic 
politics and was corporation council of Buffalo, 
lie was appointed in 1913 Associate 
Justice of the iNew iork Court of Appeals for 

the term 1913-26. ^-r.-rA-KT 

CUMBEBIiAND PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH. Founded in 18 lU as a sepaiate 
piesbyteiy of the Presbyterian Church because 
of the refusal of the officers of the Kentucky 
JSynod to allow this group ol chinches to appoint 
the ministers it chose, this denomination has had 
an eventful career. The Rev. James Mc(iready, 
the leader of the “revival” movement, and gen- 
erally looked upon as the father of the Cumber- 
land Presbyterian Church, never favored it and 
never identified himself with the independent 
body. Jhe new church grew rapidly, until in 
1829 theie were four synods and a general as- 
sembly. The fact that the strength of the chuich 
was in the bolder States made it inevitable that 
the sla^er) question should become proiniiient, 
and during the Civil War the denomination was 
barely saved from disunion. Then came the 
question of the negro churches, resulting in a 
mutual agreement for the establishment of the 
Colored Cumberland Presbyterian Church, as af- 
fording to the negroes the opportunities they 
needed most for church development. In 1904 
the General Assembly eflTected a union with the 
Presbyterian Church in the United States of 
America, but strong opposition in the (number- 
land Presbyterian Church resulted in the forma- 
tion of a new (general Assembly and a legal 
fight to obtain possession of the church property 
with varying results. . . i 

Missionary work is carried on in China where 
four church(\s are maintained with about (500 
members, while considerable work is done in 
America among the Indians. 

The latest available statistics (1910) show 
1317 organizations, with 72,052 members, a de- 
crease of 123,718 from 1906, value of church 
property, $1,935,072. There were 909 Sunday 


schools, with 6618 officers and teachers, and 53,- 
431 pupils. All figures show a loss of about 65 
per cent over the same figures for 1906. The 
educational interests of the denoinination are 
represented by Cumberland College, at Leonard, 
Tex., and Cumberland Presbyterian Ti'heological 
Seminary, at McKenzie, Tenn. The Cumherlan^ 
Presbyterian, is published in Naahvilhs Tenn., 
and the Ournherland Banner is published in 
Tiillahoma, Tenn. 

The Cumberland Presbyterian Church 
(Colored) had, according to the latest available 
statistics (1916) 136 organizations, 13,077 mem- 
bers, and 132 church edifices. CJiurch property 
was valued at $230,426. '^I'here were 139 Sunday 
schools, with 928 officers and teacliers, and 7471 
pupils. Figures show a loss from correspond- 
ing figures in 1906 of about 30 per cent. 7^he 
Colored Cumberland, a semi-monthly periodical, 
is published in Milan, Tenn. 

CURASAO. A colony of the Dutch West 
Indies, with an area of 436 sqiitiie miles and had 
a population (Dec. 31, 1917) of 57,619. The 
islands of Curai.-ao, Bonaire, Aruba, St. Martin 
(the northern part of wdiich belongs to France), 
St. Eufetache, and Saba compose the group. T he 
goverimiont consists of a Governor and three 
members of a council appointed by the Sovereign 
and presided ov(‘r by a Vice President. 3 here 
is also a Colonial Cimiicil of 13 members, nomi- 
nated by the Sovereign In the 1919 budget the 
revenuo*' is estimated at 1,018,834 guildeis, and 
the expenditure at 1,812,566 guilders, the differ- 
ence being supplied by the mother country. 3 he 
chief products are maize, beans, pulse, cattle, 
salt, and phosphate of lime. Oil refining is the 
ohief industry. The ports of the various islands 
show an entrance of 3773 vessels in 1917, of 
1,325,242 tons net. 

CURRENCY. See Banks and Banking; 
(Joins, Value of Foreign, and Financial Ke- 

\ lEW . 

CYCLING. Flank L. Kramer, the “grand old 
man of the wheel,” wain dethrom‘d as sprint 
champion in 191!) by Raymond Laton. Kramer 
compiled a total of 3^3 points in the vaiious laces 
as against 3!) sccuied by liis iival. 1 he aiiiateui 
sprint laurels were won bv (Jluules A Osteirit- 
tei with 24 points. Anthony Young v\as second 
with 12 points 

3 he annual six-day l ace lu'ld at Madi.son 
Squaio Garden, Kew^ Yoik, attracted the largest 
crowds in the history of this event. At the end 
of the long grind all the teams remaining on 
the track wtic tied with 2501% miles to their 
credit, but according to the rules the winner nas 
to he determined by the number of points scored 
in the various sprints held during the week. 
These showed that Goullet and Madden won' the 
winners with a total of 818 points. Fgg and 
Dupuy linished second wdth 684 points, and Mc- 
Namara and Magin third with (533 jioints 

CZECHO-SLOVAKIA, A republic whose 
independence was proclaimed on Oct. 21, 1918, 
and which came into cxiste‘nce with the definite 
organization of a government at Prague on Oct. 
28, 1918. It was formally proclaimed a repub- 
lic on the following day. 'The movement toward 
its formation had been rapid since the latter part 
of 1917, and it had been recognized as an inde- 
pendent state by Italy on April 23, 1918; by 
Great Britain, Aug. 3, 1918 ; by the United States, 
Sept. 2, 1918; and by Japan, Sept. 9, 1918. Be- 
fore that Premier Clemcnceau of France, on 
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Dec. 10, 1917, had authorized the organization 
of a Czecho'tSlav army. The constitution was 
drafted at Oeneva, Switzerland, Nov. 2, 1918, and 
on Nov. 14, 191 S, the National Assembly met at 
Vrague and formally proclaimed a republic with 
Vrof Thomas Oarrigue Masaryk as its first presi- 
dent. It consisted of the four former Austrian 
states of Bohemia, Moravia, and part of Silesia, 
and the portion of Hungary known as Slovakia. 

Arka, Popi LATioN, Ktc. 1 ts area has been 
estimated at 52,000 square miles. The area of 
Bohemia Js 20,005; of Moravia, 8584; of Silesia, 
1988 Figures for Slovakia are not available, 
hut ils area has been placed in the neighborhood 
of ,30,000 square miles. The population accord- 
ing 1o the census of Dec. 31, 1910, was: Bo- 
hemia, 6.709,548; Moravia, 2,622,271; and of 
Silesia. 756,949. Of Slovakia, the estimated 
])opulation in 1919 was between 3,000,000 and 
4,000,000 It should be noted that the above 
estimates are inevnet for the present time and 
lhat the total area has been placed as high as 
()0,000 square miles with a total population of 
about 13.000 000. The frontiers were to be de- 
termined at the Peace (Conference. At the be- 
ginning of 1919 they were as follows: On the 
north the front ie‘r of Hungarv remained the 
same: on the west the line followed the Hun- 
garian frontier as far as the Danube, then fol- 
lowed th(» Danube to the outlet of the Eipel, and 
then along the Fipel as far as Bimas to Zombat, 
whence it passed to the mouth of the ling River, 
then followed the I'ng as far as the Uzsok 
heights. 'Phe recognition by the Hungarian 
ministry of the autonomy of Slovakia on March 
10, 1919, raised the question of determination 
which was not settled in 1919 The estimated 
]»opulation of the chief towns on dune 30, 1914, 
was as follows: 


J’raffue and envi- 

ions . .5^>0,000 Budfiovioe 

Brno . . . IR.'iOOO Vitkovice 

Pl7on . W> 000 Klutlno 

IMe'-niuk . 85,000 Pardubice 

Kosico 48,000 Oloraonc 

AToiawkti Ostrava 4 2,000 St&vmice 
Tijberec . . 10,000 Nitra 


The dominant religions element is Catholic, 
hilt no Inter figures are available than those of 
the census of 1910 whieh are given in the pre- 
ceding issues of the Yfau Book under the title 
ArsTRTA-HrNOARY. liater statistiCvS than those 
alreadv given in the previous Year Books under 
that title are not available for education. Ele- 
mentary instruction is compulsory between the 
ages of 6 and 14, and secondary education is pro- 
vided in gvmnasia and other secondary schools 
3 here are three universities of which two are in 
Prague (one being Czech, the other German), 
and one m Presshurg. Only 2 per cent of the 
population were reported as illiterate, d^e 
figures for production, industry, etc., are in- 
cluded in the previous issues of the Year Book 
under Atstria-Hunoara % no later ones being 
available. It was estimated that in Bohemia 
direct taxes before the war amounted to 88,000,- 
000 crowns a year, and indirect taxes to 250,- 
000,000 crowns! Expenditure for 1919 was esti- 
mated at 3,000,000,000 crowns. 

Finance. The first budget was presented by 
the minister of finance to the National Assem- 
bly in May. The expenses amounted to 3,800,- 
000,000 crowns, from which certain extraordi- 


nary items were to he deducted, leaving a net 
amount of 3,118,000,000 crowns. Rome points 
of interest in the hnancial situation may be 
briefly mentioned It was estimated that the 
current income would amount to about 2,310,- 
000,000 crowns, the current expenses to about 
2,120,(K)0,000 crowns, and the excess income to 
about 182,000,000 crowns, but this was on the 
assumption of peace conditions, whereas the 
country was practically on a war footing, as it 
was necessary to maintain an army of some 370,- 
000 men on account of the situation in Hungary 
and SilxTia. 3 he military enterprises had cost 
as much as 460,000,000 crowns and to this 1,150,- 
000,000 crowns had to be added on account of 
aid to the famine's of soldiers and to the de- 
mobilized troops that had formerly served with 
the Hungarian and Austrian armies, and who 
were either out of work or invalided. Moreover, 
there was a serious industrial crisis entailing 
lieaiy expenses in relief to the civilian popula- 
tion. This was estimated as involving 216,000,- 
000 Clowns more* On account of the low ex- 
change rate the government was obliged 1o sup- 
ply food stuffs to the population below the cost 
price abioad, and thi.s item added some 220,000,- 
000 crowns fo the expenses Finally the in- 
cn*ascd wages of state employees added 865,- 
000.000 (‘rowns and the railway system being in 
a deplorable (‘ondition threatened to show a 
deficit of 400.000,000 crowns. The financial 
policy was not basiKl on loans, but on a sei ics of 
new faxes, namely, on interest paid on current 
aeconnts of banks and other institutions at 6 
per cent; a ])rogrcssive supplement to the land 
taxes; a tax on eommorcial turnovers; a special 
tax on the registration of foreign companies; a 
stamp duty on foreign premium bonds; stamp 
duties for tenants’ contracts; tax on the coal out- 
put amounting to 20 per cent of the price; tax 
on wine and the increased duty on alcohol; and a 
duty on traflii*. These taxes and duties were 
expected to yield the sum of 750,000,000 crowns. 
Plans of railway readjustment were expected to 
increase railway n'tiirns by 500,000, 000 crowns. 
H uas further projiosed at the end of the 
financial year to levy a lax confiscating a part 
of the excess profits due to the scarcity of food 
and raw materials. A })lHn for a heavy imposi- 
tion on capital Has being carried out during the 
year Private and collective fortunes of all de- 
scrinlioiis were being registered, and it was 
designed to confis(‘afe the vast percentage of the 
(‘XcesK profits and thus remedy the unhealthy 
inflation of values 

Economic Conditions Piohlems of lecon- 
stniction were extremely dilficult, for the coun- 
trv had not onh siifTered during the war, but 
inherited bad financial and industrial condi- 
tions from the Austro- FI iingarian regime. It 
was estin atinl that the O.ech countries before 
thev had been separated from the empire pro- 
duced 85 ))er cent of the cotton output, and 95 
per cent of the wool output in Austro-Hungary 
To the (V.ech countries also some 70 per cent 
of the metal output of Austro-Hungary was at- 
tributed; 50 per cent of the motor-car output; 
and 60 per cent of the aluminum goods industry. 
Under the empire <he system of taxes was based 
partlv on ('xcise rai.sed on alcohol and beer pro- 
duction. This yic'lded in 1919 only about 8 per 
cent of its fijrurV before the war, for the produc- 
tion was rednccKl in order to keep uji the food 
supplies and the raw materials. 
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Government. The working out of the consti- 
tution was left to the National Assembly. Its 
principles were indicated in the declaration of 
independence of Oct. 18, 1918, as involving free- 
dom of conscience, religion, the press, assembly, 
petition, speech, science, literature and art; 
separation of church and state; universal suf- 
frage; equal rights of women in all respects; 
proportional representation ; equal rights for na- 
tional minorities; the parliamentary form of 
government; and the initiative and referendum. 
The National Assembly numbered 200 members 
and was composed of all political parties which 
were represented as follows: Agrarians, 54; 
Social Democrats, 50; Slovaks, 50; State Kight 
Democracy, 44; Socialists, 28; Clericals, 28; 
Progressive party, 0. The hrst president as 
noted above was Thomas G. Masaryk. The first 
government, known as the government of national 
concentration, was appointed Nov. 14, 1918, and 
was composed as follows: 

Prime Mims>ter, Dr. K Kramfir (Slate Right Demo- 
crat 

Minister of Foreign Affairs, Dr E. Benes (Realist) 
Minister of the Intel lor, M Svehia (Agrarian). 
Minister of War (vacant, May 5, 1914) 

Minister of Public Instruction. M Habernian (Social 
Democrat) 

Minister of Finante, M. Rasin (State Right Demo- 
crat ) 

Minister of Agriculture, M Prlisek (Agrarian) 
Minister of Commerce, M Strdnakv (State Right 
Democrat) 

Minister of Posts, M Strfbrny (Socialist). 

Minister of Public Works, M Stanek (Agrarian) 
Minister of Public Health. M Srobdr (Slovak) 
Minister for Home Defense. M Klotdc (Socialist) 
Minister of Supplies, M Vrbenskv (Socialist) 

Minister of Public Walfare, M Winter (Social Demo- 
crat) 

Minister of Rallwa^s, M. Zahradnlk (Agrarian) 
Minister without Portfolio, M Hruban (Catholic) 
Minister of .Justice, M Saukup (Social Democrat) 

The area of Slovakia is not definitely known, 
hut is estimated at about .30,080 square miles, 
and the jiopulation at from .3,000,000 to 4,000,000. 
4'he Hungarian government at that time in jiower 
recognized oir Alarch 10, 1919, Slovakia as an 
autonomous territory, but its boundaries were 
not fL\(*d. 

The Czech o- Slovak Polttkal Prooramme. 
The general principal of the programme 
of the n(*w state wa.s set forth by the Pri'si- 
derit, Alasaryk, at the session of the National 
Assemhly at Prague, held on October 28th 
to commemorate the anniNersary of the founding 
of a repnhlic. These principles had to do with 
ultimate aims and not with temporary policies 
President iMasaryk was cclcbrattHl long before 
the war as a writer of scholarly works on his- 
tory, literature, and economies, and he ranked 
among the leading authorities as a student of 
social changes in the nineteenth century and 
later, and especially as an investigator of the 
origin, theory, and development of various shades 
of socialism and anandiism He was the leading 
patriot in the movement for the C'zecho-Slovak 
state, and w^as received with enthusiasm in his 
visits to America and to other countries of the 
Allies, when hi‘ was s(‘cking to arouse sympathy 
for his caust'* After the organization of the re- 
public, he w^as everywhere regarded as the right 
man for the presidency. During the first year 
of the country’s history he w^m a reputation as 
one of the ablest statesmen in Europe In his 
address on this occasion as well as in his other 
writings he showed that he regarded Bolshevism 
as an impossibility, and he condemned Lenine’s 


programme as a form of revolutionary trade 
unionism inconsistent with the principle of Karl 
Marx himself. Karl Marx, he said, looked for a 
high social and economic development, while 
Lenine and his policies would relegate develop- 
ment to the primitive stage represented by the 
illiterate Russian peasant. But President 
Masaryk disapproved of intervention in Russia 
or Hungary, holding that Russia like every other 
nation passing through such a crisis must help 
herself, and lliat Bolshevism could not be checked 
by military measures, hut only by social reform 
and political education. He believed that Bol- 
shevism would fail, but warned people against 
deriving from that fact arguments for reaction. 
To him Bolhhevism was a form of preliminary 
and abortive socialism, though its ultimate aims 
were not very different from those of the moder- 
ate party in central Europe and in Russia. The 
watchword that In* advocatetl for his country 
was tlioioiigli social reforms without bloodshed. 
He looked for the socialization of the means of 
production, liut realized the difficulty in his way 
on account of the abnormal conditions following 
the war, and said that the working classes might 
for a wliile he worsi' olf than they had been, and 
tliat for the building up of a new order sacri- 
fices were demanded of fhem as wMdl as from the 
capitalist class He opposed a dictatorship and 
any other form of vioKnee as always injurious. 
Ihit in tile long run the socialization that he had 
in mind would involve the ])ublic control of the 
wdiole economic life, with Die result that the 
public would demand a balance sheet of every 
industry in Du* futuie just as it now" demanded a 
budget from the state. President Masaryk eon- 
elnded his address by saying that he looked n]>on 
soeiali/ation, not only as (*eonomieally, but as 
morally sound, and that he did not believe it was 
a matter of mere materialism, Init that at any 
late he could put up with the materialism of 
the hungry more easily than wutli that of the 
over fed. '1 }ies(‘ prinei])les were manifestly in 
(liieet eonti adietion to those of the governing 
classes of the leading eounti ies of the Allies, in- 
cluding Die Dnited Stales among Die Allies, and 
radicalism earned to any such point w'oiild havt‘ 
been instantly condemned by leading journals 
and public men in England, France, and Amer- 
ica. 1 liere was not, liowevcr, evidence of any 
disposition to criticize it on tlu‘ part of those 
countries. 

As noted in the preceding Yeah Book Prof 
T. (f. Masaryk was elected in November as Piesi- 
dent of tlie new government. He had h<*en 
ehairnian of the Czeeho-Slovak National Com- 
mittee This election, wliieh was held by lepie- 
sentatives of the eight political parties assem- 
bled at Geneva, Switzerland, was ratified on 
Nov(‘mber B)th by the National Assembly and 
Dr Karl Kramarz was chosen Premier and 
\'<)ita Benes Minister of Foreign Affairs. On 
Dectmihei 20th President Masaryk assumed his 
oltiee. Serious boundary disputes confronted the 
new' state, on the one hand with Poland (See 
Poland) and on the otlier with Hungary. There 
were also serious troubles of a political nature 
owing largely to the policy of Premier Kramarz 
who favored the maintenance* of large landed t's- 
tates, which policy was exposed to the growing 
opposition on the part of the Agrarians and 
Socialists and finally led to the downfall of the 
Kramarz eahimd. A new ministry consisting 
only of Social Democrats and Agrarian Socialists 
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headed by the Socialist Vlastimil Tusar, as 
Prime Minister, succeeded to power. Mixed com- 
missions were called upon to decide the dispute 
between Czecho-Slovakia and Poland in respect 
to the ref?ion of Teschen. 

On March Ist it was announced that the com- 
mission on the frontiers had decided to include 
all of historic Pohemia. 

(tENEUal (.’ondittons. a summary of the first 
^Tar under the new republican {government indi- 
cated that in the main the country had made 
fair progress, considering the difliculties that it 
had to encounter. After the armistice in 1918 
the economic condition was menacing. There 
was a scarcity of food and clothing. Frontiers 
had not been fixed and there was no army capable 
of defending the state, or administration capable 
of orderly government. This was the situation 
that the new government under M. Kramarez 
had to face. In the autumn of 1919 conditions 
were still difficult. Tin* cost of living was high, 
the rate of excliange unfavorable, and the prob- 
lems of provisioning, and of coal shortage were 
serious. The first budget showed a mark(*d defi- 
cit and conditions of life were far from normal. 
Hut in the meanwhile, the frontiers had been 
fixed, and the only question to be settled was that 
of Tesehen which was reserved for a plebiscite. 
The (Tcrman claims in Hoh<*mia had been aban- 
doned after the peace. The Hungarian invasion 
of Slovakia had caused much damage. Much 
was said in the jiress about a movement for self- 
government ill Slovakia where there was much 
discontent with the pn*sent arrangement. This, 
however, was denied in other quaiters, especially 
hv the French, who were staunch suppoiters of 
the new' lejniblic. It w'as said that Slovakia 
as a whole was firml} attached to the riew^ state 
and that the inovement for self-government had 
encountered jiuhlic demonstrations of hostility 
in all the piincipal cities. The army had been 
organized under the direetioii of French ofliceis. 
Provisioning w'as imjiroving and ci ops were said 
to be abundant iin lloheinia, Silesia, Moravia, 
and Slovakia, although on account of the lack of 
reseiv(‘ supjilies importation was necessary. 
The government was making efforts to piovide 
for the lack of necessaries and raw' mateiials, 
and to lelieve the shortage of transport and 
coal. It was also endeavoring to promote ex- 
])()rtation As 1o the financial situation, the rate 
of exchange had become very low', but had re- 
eoveied somewhat. The government was plan- 
ning to issue an internal loan and endeavoring 
also to obtain credit abroad. (!!ood order was 
reported throughout the country even in the 
region of Teschen, and a moiiarchial plot reported 
in the press in December was said to have had 
no importance. Plans were being made for the 
holding of a new' National Assembly to replace 
the firesent one which had been established as 
the result of agreement among the different 
parties. 

Railw'ay Question. The head of the trans- 
port service in the new' rc'piihlie made the fol- 
lowing report as to conditions on the raihvaya: 
It pointed out that the territory on the new 
map of Europe foimed an irregular rectangle 
narrow ing from w'cst to east, and having about 
150,000 square kilometers. The situation in the 
centre of Eurojie rendered its railw'ay system 
particularly important. Practically all the 
transit from north to south WT>uld have to pass 
over Czecho-Slovak lines. The exports of Ger- 


man manufactures, for example, into south Eu- 
rope w'ould have to pass through Czecho-Slovak 
territory, and it would be the same for the agri- 
cultural products coming from southeastern Eu- 
rope, especially the llalkans and Rumania. 
Moreover, in regard to passenger traffic it was 
plain that the great through express trains would 
have to cross this territory. Therefore the 
Allies in their own interest would hardly fail 
to use the Czecho-Slovak route. On three sides 
the new republic was surrounded by its former 
enemies, and free access to the sea was a ques- 
tion of life and death, lie had no doubt that 
the Peace Congress w^ould recognize this just 
(daim. The best means of joining the railway 
lines with a seaport would be the creation of a 
“corridor” between Czeidio-Slovakia and Jugo- 
slavia, which would have the good result of pro- 
moting friendly relations between the two neigh- 
boring states and would throw a great burden 
upon the CV.echo-Slovak lines which at that time 
had a total length of 13,500 kilometers, about 
00 per cent lielonging to the state. During the 
Austio-IJungarian legime they had suffered much 
from the hostile railway policy of their rulers, 
for Vienna had always been favored to the dis- 
advantage of Prague, the lines between Vienna 
and Budapest were better kept up than the 
others, and the important centres were always 
established on fterman territory. Lines were 
carried at a distance from Prague in order to 
conceal from foreign tourists the attractiveness 
of that city. The system, inherited from the 
Austro- Ilungarian Empire, was therefore in a 
wretched state, especially in the matter of roll- 
ing stock. After the armistice the Magyars had 
lobbed the country of hundreds of locomotives 
and cars, and the material was utterly inade- 
quate. At this moment the administration of 
the railways had to contend with the difficult 
problem of supplying the means of transit for 
th(‘ provisioning of the country and these diffi- 
culties were aggravated by lack of coal as well 
as by the loss of man ])ower. The financial situ- 
ation was bad The budget presented to the 
National Assembly in 1919 showed a deficiency 
of iiior(‘ than 400, 000, 009 crowns, and the situa- 
tion was worse on account of the distribution of 
the lines which all converged toward Vienna and 
Budapest, and did not answer to the needs of 
the new' republic The system in Slovakia espe- 
cialh was practically unworkable. It would be 
necessarv to complete new lines joining Slovakia 
with Mora\ia and Bohemia. A complete re- 
new'al and organization was necessary. 

The Question oe Status. For 300 years Bo- 
hemia had been in revolt against Austria Her 
liberties had been suppressed after the battle 
of Black Mountain in the seventeenth century, 
and thus began a long period of religious in- 
tolerance and Germanization. At the time of 
the C'ongress of Vienna, while the fate of Italy 
and Poland was considered, the claims of the 
(V.echo-Slovaks was not even mentioned. Its 
demand at the close of the w'ar was that a new 
state should be set up with some 12,000,000 or 
13,000,000 inhabitants. There were serious diffi- 
culties in the way, owing to the great damage 
done by the w'ar, and also to the fact that the 
Gerrnaiis had everywhere penetrated the coun- 
trv forming three principal groups w'hich num- 
bered from 1,500,000 to 2,500,000. For many 
years these Germans had carried on a Pan-Ger- 
man propaganda against the Czech o-vSlavs. As- 
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Himilation of the two races was out of the ques- 
tion; nor could these three German regions he 
separated from Bohemia, for they contained 
great mineral wealth and factories essential to 
economic life On the other hand, the German 
population could not survive if it did not find in 
Bohemia Ihc market for its industrial products, 
^lorcover, there were several Ozeck enclaves en- 
tirely surrounded by Germans. In short, Bo- 
ll cm ia though geographically a unit, was not 
ethnogra])hically a unit. The confused condition 
from the ethnical point of view was the result of 
German expansion and Magyar invasion. The 
pioblem before the great Powers therefore was 
extremely ditficult. If the principle of nation- 
alities was strictly applied, the result would be 
the partitioning of Bohemia, and life wmuld be- 
come impossible for the two nationalities that 
lived side by side in the country. Gn the basis 
of geographical necessity there could be no ad- 
justment of boundary between the Czecho-Slovak 
state and Poland on the one hand, or between it 
and Hungary on the other. A suggested solu- 
tion was that Bohcmiia, Moravia, Silesia, and the 
Slav countries which had been taken from the 
Hungarian kingdom should not be considered 
alone. Regard must be had besides to the inter- 
dependence of the races of central Europe, and to 
such a grouping of them as would give to each 
the best frontiers possible consistent with their 
existence in common. It was necessary to de- 
vise a grouping that would preserve effectually 
central Kuiope against Prussian domination, and 
of such a system the Czecho-Slovak state would 
be the keystone. 

The Revolution. Though the following 
events did not occur in the calendar year 1919, 
information in respect to them was not available 
in time to include them in the previous Year 
Rook, so a summary is here supplied. The ante- 
cedents of the Bohemian movement for inde- 
ptmdence date many years back. For three cen- 
turi(‘S in fact Bohemia had endeavored to regain 
the liberty that she lost in the battle of the 
Black IMountain in 1620 Patriotic propaganda 
had been carried on through journalism, local 
committees, and other bodies for many years, 
and persisted in spite of the persecution by the 
Austrian military and police. Many secret so- 
cieties were formed including one that used the 
name Maffia, borrowed from the famous Sicilian 
society. It was so oyganized that each con- 
spirator knew only two members of the society 
and worked wdth them; and the chief of the or- 
ganization, Dr. Szamal, was the only one who 
knew’ all the members. This body succeeded in 
maintaining communications between the Czeeho- 
Slav committee in Paris and the politicians at 
Prague and Vienna. It organized a system of 
.spies and stole documents from the enemy. It 
w^as said to have taken in this manner documents 
from the offices of Count Stfirgkh, Austrian 
Prime Minister. Women and children partici- 
pated in this espionage. Among those who were 
eoricenied in the conspiracy were Dr. Benes, Dr. 
Stanck, afterwards Minister of Labor, Dr. 
Stepanek, afterwards Minister to Paris, Dr. 
Borsky, Minister to Rome, and other prominent 
men. As the result of these activities the Czechs 
were kept informed of the most secret designs at 
military headquarters or at court. It was said 
that they had learned even what the Emperors 
William and Charles had decided upon at their 
last interview. They employed invisible ink and 


resorted to other methods which prevented de- 
tection. At one time they published an appar- 
ently innocent review in which by chemical proc- 
ess the intermediate lines could be read. Toward 
the end of September the head of the secret so- 
ciety, Dr. Benes, told the conspirators to be ready 
for the revolution. On October 29th the Czecho- 
Slav committee was master of Prague. The 
Austrian government had fled, the generals had 
laid down their arms, and the capital celebrated 
its liberation. At the same time the news was 
brought that the Czecho Slav state had been 
recognized bv the entente, with Thomas Masaryk 
as President. 

DAHOMEY. A French West African colony, 
extending from Togoland on the west to Lagos 
and Nigeria on the east and to the French mili- 
tary territories in the north. Dahomey forms 
part of the government-general of French West 
Africa (qv.). It has about 70 miles of coast 
line, w'ith, however, an extensive hinterland. 
According to a recent estimate of the population, 
there were 900,000 (1917), which includes 457 
Euiopcans. The majority of the native.s are 
fetish worshipers (about (800,000), while there 
are also 70,000 Mohammedans, 20,000 Roman 
(’atholics, and .5000 Protestants. The capital is 
Porto Novo, which is also the chief business 
centre, with about 20,000 inhabitants. Other 
towns of importance are: Abomey (12,372); 
Oiiida or Whydah (13,000) ; Grand Popo (2115) ; 
('otonoii (2456). The principal imports arc: 
Cottons, machinery, liquors, and tobacco; the ex- 
port.s Maize, palm kernels (5,980,988 francs 
in 1917), palm oil (9,432,320 francs in 1917), 
copra. The exportation of kola nuts and of mb- 
her is decreasing. An iron pier has been erected 
at Cotonou, and from that port a railway is 
being constructed to run into the interior as far 
as Chaorii (400 miles). At present about 176 
miles have been constructed, with a gauge of a 
riieler There is also a meter-gauge raihvay run- 
ning hetw'i*(‘n J’orto Novo and Pob^ (50 miles) 
along the Lagos frontier. The budget for the 
colony for 1918 reached the sum of 5,475,860 
fiancs. The local budget for 1918 rea(‘hed 4,- 
942,985 franc.s The imports for 1915 and 1016 
w’cre, respectively, £425,250 and £695,230, and 
the exports £626,571 and £751,242 There arc 
1389 miles of telegraph line and 70 miles of 
t(*lc])hoiie line. 

DAIRY EXPORTS. See Dairying. 

DAIRYING. During 1919, the dairy situa- 
tion ill the United States became much more 
stable than during the previous two years. 
Much of the uncertainty and unrest was elimi- 
nated and production considewably increased. 
The dairy cow population remained almost sta- 
tionary. The number of milk cows in this coun- 
try on rian. 1, 1919, was 23,467,000, an increase 
of 157,000. Most of the Northern States had 
about the same number as the year before, while 
a few showed a decrease. Each of the South- 
eastern States, however, increased the number 
of dairy cows. 

3'he feed situation was considerably relieved 
with better shipping facilities and with no re- 
htrietions. The prices of feeds, however, were 
somewhat higher than during the previous year. 
With the leturn of the soldiers and the men 
from the industries to the farms, the labor situa- 
tion w’as improved, with the result that although 
the number of milk cows had not increased, pro- 
duction showed considerable gains during the 
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year. Creamery butter increased 50,000,000 
pounds, while condensed milk made the enormous 
gain of over 300,000,000 pounds. The produc- 
tion of cheese, on the other hand, was 20,000,000 
pounds less than the year before. 

The following table gives the trend of factory 
production for the years of the war. 

The Factoky Production of Dairy Products in 
THE United States 


Creamery 

butter 


1914 786,003.489 

1916 760,030,673 

1917 743,895.068 

1918 . 793,289,301 


1919 (6 mo) 417,006,215 


Factory Condensed 

cheese mUk 

877,573,409 875,507,438 

314.716,739 997,835,115 

372,540,203 1.353,605,594 

352,621,615 1,675.477.360 

141,972,534 1,031.476.106 


Foreign Trade in Dairy Products. During 
the years of the war, the exports of dairy prod- 
ucts from the United States increased, while im- 
[>ortH decreased, although before the end of the 
year the tendency was toward pre-war conditions, 
when the imports of dairy products to the United 
States exw^eded its exports. During the first 
half of the year, however, the exports of butter 
were heavy, amounting to 33,739,960 pounds. 
This is the largest amount exported from the 
United States for more than 20 years. Cheese 
decreased to less than 19,000,000 pounds, which 
18 the least exported since 1914. The condensed 
milk which was exported in increasing quantities 
during each year since 1914, going largely to the 
armies, continued to be exported in even larger 
quantities after demobilization, this product for 
tlie past year going largely to the civilian popu- 
lation instead of to the armies. The exports of 
oondeiiaed milk during 1919 amounted to 728,- 
740,509 pounds. 

Mlie following table shows the trend of foreign 
trade in dairy products of the United States since 
the be‘ginning of the war. It will be noted dur- 
ing that period that this country changed from a 
net importer to an exporter of dairy products 
of considerable quantities. 

Exports and Imports of Dairy Products. United 
States 


FmccU 

Exports 

Imports for 
consump- 

Excess of 
' exports 
over 

Excess of 
imports 
over 

Year 

{domestic) 

tion 

imports 

exports 

Condensed milk. 
1914 16,209,082 

14,951,086 

1,257,996 


1915 

37.235,627 

33.613.389 

3,622,238 


1916 

159,577.620 

18.173.426 

141.404,194 


1917 

259,141,231 

18,356,416 

240,734,815 


1918 

528.759,232 

29,926,931 

498,832.301 


1919 

728.740,509 

20.183,723 

708,556.786 


Cheese : 

1914 2,427,577 

64,497,470 


62,069.898 

1915 

1916 

55,362,917 

48,097,118 

7.265,799 


44,394,301 

31,420,537 

12,973,764 


1917 

66,050,013 

14.685,866 

51,364,147 


1918 

44,303,076 

8,582,717 

35.720,359 


1919 

18,794.853 

2,442,306 

16,352.547 



Butter: 


1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 


3,698,597 

9,850,704 

13,487.481 

26,835.092 

17,735,966 

83,739,960 


7,788,390 

3.695,882 

720,961 

523.808 

1,596,633 

4,131,469 


6,154,822 

12,766,520 

26,311,284 

16,189,383 

29,608,491 


(The 1919 figures are from the Monthly 


4,094,793 


Summary ) 


On account of the loss of cattle in Europe 
during the war, there has come to this country 
a demand for dairy cows, but because of the 


high cost of transportation and the scarcity of 
feed.s for cattle in Europe, only a comparatively 
few animals have been shipped. An order was 
placed by the French Government for a great 
many dairy cows largely of the Holstein breed, 
but after i2,000 had been shipped, it was found 
that feeds would not be available for more, and 
shipments were discontinued. 

The milk situation has become somewhat more 
settled, and the consumption in the cities has 
increased. "J’he prices have remained about the 
same as last year, with slight increases in some 
sections, 'I’he system of paying for milk on the 
basis of the cost of production has been some- 
what changed, notably in large consuming cen- 
tres of the East where an effort has been made 
to base the price in a manner to give considera- 
tion to the supply and demand. The New York 
eommission has, during the year, paid for milk 
on the basis of market prices for butter and 
cheese. 

Production of Cheese of Foreign Varieties. 
The United States normally imported more than 
50,000,000 pounds of cheese annually, largely of 
special varieties made in Europe The supply of 
these was almost entirely cut off during the 
years of the war, and this stimulated investiga- 
tions in the methods of production of these va- 
lieties in this country. Investigators in the 
Department of Agriculture during the year were 
successful in isolating the organism which causes 
the flavor and eyes of Swiss cheese. As a result 
of this discovery, along with the use of a culture 
known as Bacillus bulgarieus which controls the 
organisms that may be present in the milk, a 
high class American Swjhs cheese is now being 
made on a commercial scale. 

C'amemliert cheese, which was also formerly 
imported, is now being made in increasing quan- 
tities in this country. 

Perhaps the most notable success in cheese 
manufacture has been the production on a com- 
mercial scale of American Roquefort cheese. 
Heretofore, this product had been made in no 
other place than a limited section in Southern 
France where natural caves were responsible for 
the particular curing which seems necessary for 
the manufacture of this type of cheese. The 
natiiial condition of those caves was imitated by 
refrigerators constructed with temperature and 
humidity control. An excellent product is now 
being made in this country on a commercial 
scale. 

Ice Cream. There has been an enormous in- 
crease in the conhuraptiori of ice cream in this 
country during the past year. It is believed 
that this has been influenced by prohibition. 
'Pile increase in some of the States has amounted 
to as much as 50 per cent, and for the entire 
country the quantity is so large as to have a 
material eflVct upon the whole dairy industry. 

CA’m.E Breeding. The year has shown much 
progress in the development of dairy cattle in 
this country. It is realized by the dairymen 
that high production is an important factor in 
economical production, and the surest way of 
decreasing the cost of production and meeting 
foreign competition will be through animals with 
high production. Indications are that the pro- 
duction per cow is increasing, although it is far 
short of the average production of cows of some 
other countries. 

BEiTim Sire Campaign. The importance of 
breeding is shown by the campaign that has been 
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inaugurated by the Department of Agriculture to 
eliminate Hcrub sircK from the herds of this 
country. The department, in cooperating with 
thc‘ States, is offering a certificate to each farmer 
who uses pure bred sires on his farm. In addi- 
tion to this, bull associations are being estab- 
lished throughout the country. The purpose of 
these associations is to decrease the cost of sires 
and to use good sires on several farms for as 
long a period as they are useful. There are in 
this country more than 5,000,0(10 farms with 
dairy cows with an average herd of about five 
animals, while there are less than 500,000 good 
sires. The bull associations own the bulls 
jointly, whereby one sire may serve from 8 to 10 
small herds. 1 hese associations have made much 
headway during the year. 

Milk By-Products. In the manufacture of 
butter and cheese, enormous quantities of butter- 
milk and w^hey are left as by-products These 
have not been fully utilized as food in this coun- 
try, and with the increasing price of foods, there 
has come a tendency to utilize these products in 
various forms. Buttermilk is being converted 
into cottage cheese and casein, while the whey is 
being made into a type of cheese, and investi- 
gators in the Department of Agriculture have 
devised a method of extracting the albumen into 
a powder which is soluble in wat(‘r. It is be- 
lieved that this product will become useful in 
cooking and baking, to take the place of eggs to 
some extent. 

Canada. Much the same conditions prevail in 
Canada as in the United States, The dairy cow 
population has increased slightly, wdth 8,547,437 
as compared with 3,543,()0() milk cows last year. 
Even with this slight increase, the production 
has gone up considerably in the case of butter 
and condensed milk, while the cheese production 
has slightly decreased. The surplus of products 
has largely gone to England. 

Argentina. There has been some increase in 
the production of dairy products, stimulated by 
the demand from Europe. Previous to the war, 
Argentina showed a net import of dairy products, 
while now there is a rather large export. Prac- 
tically all of the surplus is being contracted for 
by Great Britain. 

Austkai.ia and New Zealand. In these coun- 
tries dairying has prospered during the past 
year. Production has increased, as well as 
prices for the products. The surplus was con- 
tracted for by the British government. The 
north island of New Zealand, however, has suf- 
fered on account of the exceedingly dry weather, 
Mhich has continued over a long period. This 
reduced the production more than 25 per cent and 
necessitated economy in milk consumption in the 
cities of New Zealand. Much attention is being 
given to the dried milk industry. Because of 
the distance to markets, the producers of New 
Zealand are expanding the manufacture of this 
Iiroduct. During the year, equipment has been 
secured from the United States for the manu- 
facture of milk powder. 

Europe. Efforts are being made in all parts 
of Europe to return to pre-war conditions in the 
dairy business. England, which normally im- 
ports large quantities of dairy products, has been 
obliged to secure her butter, cheese, and con- 
densed milk from other countries than she did 
before the war. Formerly it secured butter 
largely from Denmark. Siberia, France, Canada, 
and New Zealand, During this year, however, 


it purchased the entire surplus from Argentina, 
Canada, New Zealand, and Australia, and also 
secured I'onsiderable quantities from the United 
States. On account of disorganization, Siberia 
has not .sent butter into the world’s trade. 
Denmark, Holland, and France have been unable 
to get back to pre-war production, largely on ac- 
count of lack of feed. The latter country, how- 
ever, lost many cattle through invasion. The 
dairy herds of Europe have not suffered as heavy 
losses as was first believed. England apparently 
has about the same number of dairy cows as be- 
fore the war, and Jlenmark and Holland when the 
young cattle aie included, also have about their 
normal numbers of dairy cattle. France, how- 
ever, has probably lost in the neighborhood of a 
million. Belgium, of course, suffered a great 
loss of dairy cattle, as did also northern Italy. 
An effort is being made to build up the herds 
and get back to normal production, but the short- 
age of fe(‘d, more than the number of cattle, has 
pieventcd this, 'ibis is also true of Switzer- 
land, wdiich, like Denmark and Holland, depended 
laigely upon ilussia, Egypt, and the United 
States for certain concentrated fee'dstuffs. Cen- 
tral Eiiiope sulTered some loss in dairy cattle 
duiing the war, but here also the production has 
been limited on account of lack of concentrated 
feeds for the animals. The five important dairy 
countiies of Euiope, namely, Denmaik, Nether- 
lands, France, Italy, and Switzerland, aie all 
producing con.siderably below normal, chiefly on 
account of lack of feeds for cattle. 

DALLAS^ TEXAS. See Cii^ Planning. 

DALLAS^ W. D. Meteorologist, died August 
5 He was assistant in the Meteorological De- 
partment to the Government of India from 1882 
to loot). 

DALMATIA. Before the collapse of the 
Austro Hungarian Monarchy, a crownland of 
Austria with Bosnia and the Herzegovina on the 
east and the Adiiatic Sea on the west, from 
(h’oatia to Montenegro. The area is 4056 square 
miles, population Dec. 31, 1910, 645,666; esti- 
mated in 1913, 667,648. The Austrian census of 
1910 placed the number of Austrian subjects at 
634,855 of whom Croatian was spoken by 610,- 
669, Italian by 18,028, and German by 3081. 
The (’atholics numbered 539,074 and the Ortho- 
dox (freeks 105,338. Capital, Zara, with a popu- 
lation of about 14,000 (1910). Other important 
towns. Spalato (about 21,000) ; Kagusa (about 
9000) ; and Cattaro (about 3000) ; all of which 
arc seaports. The rival claims of Italy and the 
dugo-Slavs constituted an important feature of 
the treaty discussions during the entire year 
and the question of Fiume threatened more than 
once to cause serious difficulties between Italy 
and the Allies and was not settled at the close 
of the year. For a discussion of the subject, see 
article War of the Nations. 

DAMS. Naturally with State and municipal 
expenditures restricted and new water power de- 
velopments held in abeyance on account of post- 
war conditions, there w'as no great activity in 
the construction of dams or many important 
w'orks reaching completion. With the shortage 
of coal in many countries it was inevitable that 
hydro-electric development must take place to an 
extent never before realized and that water sup- 
ply and irrigation projects as well as flood pro- 
tection schemes will require dam construction on 
a large scale. 9 he more notable works of the 
year, construction on' which was really started, 
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were the Retch FTetchy project in California and 
the (lilhoa Dam of the extended Oatskill water 
Hupply system of New York (hty. 

HETrii-HETCuy Dam. The contract for the 
construction of the Tletch-Retchy Dam which 
wHl form a reservoir from which San Francisco 
will he supplied was awarded on July 31 st. A 
hid for a siphon spillway amounting to $5,447,- 
792.50 secured the contract and it was provided 
that the work should be completed in three 
years. Work was straightway begun and at the 
end of the year it was announct‘d that the foun- 
dation had been unwatered by means of a log 
crib dam 40 feet high, 300 feet upstream from 
the main dam. This servcnl to turn the water 
of the river into the diversion tunnel, which was 
23 X 25 feet in section and 900 feet long. A dam 
25 feet high just abo^c the tunnel outlet pre- 
vented the water from backing up into the un- 
watcred site. A steel caisson 120 feet long in 
three sections was arranged to be sunk imme- 
diately above and adjacent to the foundation of 
the mam dam on the ujisteam side, so that the 
bottom could be entircdy unwateri'd. It was 
liojied to have this work done by June, 1920, 
when the foundation concrete would be poured 
and work begun on the structure proper. 

The site of the Hctch-Tletchy dam was located 
on the TuolumiK' River about 150 miles east t)f 
San Fiancisco, and some 3000 ft. higher. The 
plans adopt(*d called for one of the large masonry 
dams of tlu^ world. From the crest of the dam 
to the low<‘st estimate excavation is 311 ft., 
witli a height above stream level of 212 ft., and 
an average excavation of 72 ft, with provision, 
howevei, for future enlargement. It was to be 
a straight cyclo[)(‘an masonry gravity-section 
dam 0(K) ft. long, with a siphon spillway. The 
liguies given in the advei tisement for bids indi- 
cated th(‘ (juantities of excavation and constiuc- 
tion involved as follows: Fxcavation below 
stream level, 77,000 cu yd.; excavation above 
stream level, 00,500 cu. yd.; cyclopcan masonry, 
29S,S00 cu. yd. ; other concrete, 00,850 cu. yd. 

(iiijioA Dam. The (tilboa dam for the Scho- 
harie development of the Catskill Aqueduct sys- 
tem was designed of two di.stinct types, with 
an overfall or masonry station 1300 feet in 
length, with steps on the down stream side 
leading to a spillway channel along the toe of 
the dam. 3 he earth portion of the dam was 
designed with a masoniy core, and heavy rock 
paving on the up stn*ani slope, with a length of 
about 1000 feet. At the transition section the 
dam was to be flagged both up stream and down 
sti<‘aiii by a heavy masonry retaining w’all 
to intercept the long slope of the earth 
section. At intervals of 80 feet from the foun- 
dation upward, dovetailed contraction joints 
would be inserted with a continuous vertical 
copper strip water-stop extending across the 
dam. The dam had the maximum height of 
100 feet. See Aqueducts. 

Wilson Dam at Muscle Shoals. Further 
progress was made during the year on the so- 
called Wilson dam under construction by the 
United States government at Muscle Shoals on 
the Tennessee River at Florence, Ala. This 
dam was located near Nitrate Plant, No. 2, a 
War Department diwelopnicnt during the war, 
to which it will supply, and in connection with 
a dam above and one below on the river will form 
an essential element in an important navigation 
project. The designs for the dam call for a 


structure about 96 ft. high from bedrock to 
pool level and over 4000 ft, long. Containing 
nearly 1,000,000 cu. yd. of masonry the new 
dam will be among the largest in volume ever 
built. The full powder development at the south 
end of the dam called for enough turbines to 
generate 300,000 to 375,000 horse power but at 
the beginning only four 30,000 horse power tur- 
bines weie to be in, stalled. The bulk of the 
power so generated was to be supplied to the 
nitrate plant. Navigation is piovided for at 
the iiortli end of the dam by a flight of locks, 
each 00 ft. wide, with 300 ft. available length. 

During 1919 the work w^as in its preparatory 
stage and some 10 miles of railroad had been 
built to facilitate the coiistriietion. In August 
the first of six eollerdanis was un watered and 
during the autumn the rock was largely re- 
moved from the excavation for the cutotT wall 
along the heel of the dam. A construotioii 
bridge, with concrete piers, and track level rising 
above ordinary flood heights, was being built 
upon th(‘ ajiron of the dam. At the end about 
tvvo-tbiids of the total volume of 10,000 cu. yd 
of concrete in the piers had been placed. This 
bridge was to carry four standard gauge tracks 
and w'lll handle all supplies and material going 
to the dam. On a fifth and wider track were to 
be mounted siwen lO-ton traveling tower der- 
ricks, with 90-ft. booms, which would lift the 
eonciete in skips from the cars and place it in 
ilit‘ dam. With these derricks at woik by the 
spring of 1920, it would he possible to place 
2000 yd of concrete per day. 

3'h(‘ aggregate for th(‘ concrete was to be se- 
cured from the river itself and a dredging fleet 
was assembh'd at Ruck Island, nine miles below 
Florence. Two suction dredges wdll work at a 
bar of excellent sand and gravel, which will be 
screened and washed, and then towed upstieam 
ill barges for transfer to railway ears in which 
it will be deli\ered by rail to the three mixing 
plants. The largest plant, located on Jackson's 
Island in mid-stream, was equipped with two 
4-yd. mixers, the other two each had tw'o 2-yci. 
mixers. 

At the end of 1919 work on the south side of 
the ri\er at th(‘ f)ower-house site w^as just be- 
ginning. A railioad connecting the nitrate plant 
w ith tlie abutment was nearly completed. Three 
additional traveling tower deriieks were to han- 
dle the concrete for this swtion of the dam. 

Miami Flood CkiNTUoL Dams. In the con- 
struction of the five retarding basin dams of the 
Miami Valley Flood Control Works, a large 
amount of the eonstruetion of 9,000,000 cubic 
yards of embankment is hydraulic fill, so that 
the use of this method was on an extraordi- 
narily large scale. During 1919 pumping w’as 
in progress for the dams at Taylorsville and at 
Knglewood, the one consisting of about 1,200,000 
cubic yaids, apd the other 3,500,000 cubic yards. 
Two general methods were being used in the 
work; one is to break down, sluice, distribute 
and deposit the earth wholly by water, while 
the other is to excavate and transport the fill- 
ing material meehanically and then to use the 
whaler to distribute and deposit it. This is the 
method to be followed at all the dams except 
Jaylorsville and Lockington, and is the usual 
method of the flood control work. See Flood 
Protection. 

French Dam Construction. There was un- 
der discussion during the year in France a 
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»cheme to increase the water supply of Paris 
by drawing upon the tributaries in the upper 
valley of the Loire. It was proposed to con- 
struct vast reservoirs between Nevers and Gien 
and at Villarest build a dam 60 meters (197 feet) 
higii and capable of storing 175,000,000 cubic 
meters (40,230,000,000 gallons) which would 
give Paris a daily supply of 1,200,000 cubic 
meters (317,000,000 gallons). This project was 
meeting with opposition in the Ix)ire district, but 
seemed the most feasible plan to augment the in- 
siitticient water supply of Paris. 

Mitrkay River Dam. In connection with a 
vast irrigation project near Albury, N. S. W., 
a large dam was to be built on the Murray River 
foimiiig a reservoir which would extend into 
Victoria. The main dam was designed to be 
3601 ft. long, divided into a 2700-ft. earth sec- 
tion, a 740Tt. concrete spillway and a 1061-ft. 
outlet works. It is only about 85 ft. at the 
deepest part of the river. The discharge over 
the dam will amount to about 100,000 cu. ft. 
per sec., and a portion ot this was to be util- 
ized for hydro-electric development. Other parts 
of the irrigation proj<"ct comprise an irrigation 
canal, control of the Murray River by locks and 
dams, and future control of other nearby rivers. 

There will be a total reservoir capacity of 1,- 
000,000 aoro-feet and a reservoir area of 30,300 
acies, which brings it up among the larg(‘ ir- 
rigation projects of the world. About $8,- 
000,000 was to be expended by the governments 
of ^ew *South Wales, South Australia, Victoria 
and the (Commonwealth of Australia. 

DANISH DITEBATURE. See Scandina- 
vian Liter ATURi:. 

DANZIG. An impoitant commercial city 
formerly belonging to (.lermany, but constituted 
a free eity by the terms of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles in 1919 Its jiopulation according to the 
German censiis of 1910 was 170,337. The ship- 
ping in 1918 comprised 12,37 vesselh with a total 
of 455,127, a falling off of more than one-half 
since 1913. About 57 per cent of the tonnage 
was German, the remainder being chieffy Nor- 
wegian, British, Sw^edish, and Danish. The pro- 
visions in regard to Danzig will be found in 
section 11 of the Treaty. By this the principal 
allied and associated Towers undertook to es- 
tablish the city of Danzig and a certain delined 
surrounding area as a free city to be placed under 
the protection of the League of oVations. The 
Allied Towers engaged to arrange a Treaty be- 
tween the Polish government and the free city 
wbth a view to including the latter within the 
Polish customs fiontier and to insuring to 
Poland the free use and service of waterways, 
docks, ete., of the control and administration 
of the Vistula and tlie railway system, and of 
the right to improve waterways, docks, etc. 8ee 
War of the Nations. 

DARTMODTH COLLEGE. A non-sectarian 
institution of higher learning, founded at Han- 
over, N. II., in 1769. In the fall of 1919 there 
w^ere 1673 undergraduates and 65 graduates en- 
rolled. The faculty contained 121 teachers and 
33 administrative officers. Productive funds 
amounted to $4,500,000, and the total income 
w'as $450,000. The library contains 169,000 vol- 
umes. During the year a new swimming pool 
and a new dormitory were constructed. Presi- 
dent, Ernest Martin Hopkins, Litt.D., LL.D. 

DAVIDSON^ Sm James Mackenzie. British 
surgeon and authority on radiology, died in 


London, April 7. He was born Dec. 6, 1856; 
educated at Buenos Aires and in London, gradu- 
ated at Aberdeen in 1882, and became a lecturer 
on ophthalmology there, practicing surgery at 
the same time. He went to T.<ondon in 1897 and 
devoted his time to X-ray treatment in wlrich 
h(‘ did valuable work and gained a wide reputa- 
tion. He invented a method of localization for 
foreign bodies in the eye and for bullets, etc. 
At the time of his death he was consulting sur- 
geon to the Rontgen Ray Department, Charing 
Cross Hospital. His publications include the 
following: The Electric Light Applied to the 
Ophthalmoscopcy {Lancet, 1886) ; liontgen Kays 
and Localization, {British Medical Journal, 
1898); Eiereoscopio ISkiagiaphy, {British Medi- 
cal Journal, 1898) ; Localization of Foreign 
Bodies in Eyeball and Oi'bit, {Trans. IX. Inter- 
national Ophth. Congress, Utrecht), and various 
articles in the Trans, of the Ophthalmological 
►Society of the United Kingdom; I^otes of Cases 
Treated by Radium Bromide Hays, {British Med- 
ical Journal, 1904). 

DAVIS^ Walter Gould. American meteorol- 
ogist, died at Danville, Vt., April 3. He was 
boin at Danville, Vt, in 1H5J, and early devoted 
himself to sciimtilic work in civil engineering. 
He succeeded Dr. B. A. Gould in charge of the 
A'stronomical Observatory at Cordoba whcie the 
Argentine Meteorologieal Service w^as installed 
(1885). He was afterwards of the National 
Weather Bureau at Buenos Aires. He brought 
the service into the front rank of meteorological 
departments. During his administration more 
than 20U0 stations were established. He was 
an active and progressive erectoi Not only did 
he cover the mainland but he extended the seiv- 
ice into the Antarctic province to the south. He 
enjoyed a high reputation among meteorologists 
everywhere. 

DAVIS, William James. Theatrical man- 
agei, died at Chicago, May 10 He was born in 
W^ashtenaw County, Mich., Eeb. 8, 1844; served 
in the United States navy during the Civil War 
and was in business in goveinment employ until 
1873. He afterwaids became manager of tliea- 
tiical companies in Chicago and as member of 
the Hainen and Davis Company and owned 
the new' Illinois theatre; was one of the owners 
and managers of the Iroquois theatre destroyed 
in a fire that caused a great loss of life and 
w^as prosecuted on account of it, but acquitted 
after a long trial. He retired from business in 
1914. 

daylight SAVING. In 1919 the Day- 
light Saving time scheme became effective at 
2 A. M. on Sunday, Mar. 30, 1919, in accordance 
with a report submitted to the Director General 
of Railroads by the Committee on Transporta- 
tion of the American Railway Association. This 
refiort was in connection with the Federal Stat- 
ute “To Save Daylight and to Provide Standard 
Time for the United States,” which became ef- 
fective at 2 A. M. Sunday, Mar. 31, 1918. In 
General Order No. 61, issued by the Director 
General of Railroads Mar. 15, 1919, the fol- 
lowing provisions in regard to the execution of 
this statute figured: 

First, (a) At 2 a. m. Sunday, Mar. 30, 1919, 
and on the last Sunday in March of each year 
thereafter, all clocks and watches in train des- 
patchers’ offices, and in all other offices open at 
that time, must be advanced one hour, to indi- 
cate 3 A. M. 
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(b) At 2 A. M. of the last Sunday in October 
of each year all clocks and watches in train 
dispatchers’ offices, and in all other offices open 
at that time, must be turned back one hour, to 
indicate 1 a. m., and regular trains must be 
held to conform to schedules after change in 
time. 

Further provision was made for the compari- 
son of watches with the train dispatcher’s and 
conforming to the changed standards of time all 
offices. 

Repeal of Daylight Saving Law. During 
the year 1919, an active movement was in prog- 
less to repeal the Daylight Saving Law, which 
had been passed by Congress and approved Mar. 
19, 1918. This measure was sponsored in large 
part by the farmeis, who complained that it in- 
creased tile length of days and was not feasible 
in the ordinary conduct and economy of ihe 
farm. The claim was made that the transpor- 
tation from rural districts to the city was in 
advanc(‘ of natural milking time, and that Ihe 
dew was on the vegetation an liour longer dur- 
ing the working day. Those dwelling in cities 
and the laboring interests were generally in 
favor of the bill, which afforded opportunity for 
lecieation and also saved on artificial illumina- 
tion. It vvas claimed that the repeal of the bill 
was also advocated by public utilities corpora- 
tions engaged in the sale of gas and electricity for 
lighting. Accordingly House of Representatives 
Bill 3854, entitled “An Act for the Repeal of the 
Daylight Saving l^aw” was duly passed by both 
houses and presented to the Rresident, by whom 
it w^as returned with a veto, in which he dis- 
cussed the compai alive advantages and disad- 
vantages of the measure. He stated that “the 
immediate and pressing need of the country is 
production, increased and increasing production, 
in all lines of industry. The disorganization 
and dislocation caused by the war have told 
iiowlieie so heavily as at the industrial centres. 
It 18 to these the Daylight Saving Law is of 
most service. It ministers to economy and to 
efficiency, and the interests of the farmer are 
not in all respects separated from these inter- 
ests. He needs what the factories produce, along 
with the rest of the world. He has profited by 
the prosperity which their success brings about. 
His own life and methods are more easily ad- 
justed, il venture to think, than those of the 
manufacturer and merchant.” The bill, how- 
ever, was passed in the House of Representatives 
over the President’s veto on August 19th by a 
vote of 223 to 101, and the Senate by a vote of 
57 to 19 concurred in the action of the House. 

New York City Retains Daylight Saving. 
In the C'ity of New York an ordinance provid- 
ing for the local use of daylight saving inde- 
pendent of the repeal of the National Act, was 
passed unanimously by the Board- of Aldermen 
and approved by the Mayor on October 24th. 
3 his ordinance provided that the clocks were 
to be set ahead the last Sunday in March, 1920, 
and restored on the last Sunday in October, as 
was done under the Federal plan, repealed in 
1919. 

At the end of the year the advantages of day- 
light saving were under discussion in 16 different 
States, and it was believed that proper legisla- 
tion would be enacted to set forward the clocks 
in 1920, as was done under the former Federal 
statute which was repealed. See Agricultural 
Legislation. 
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DEAKIK, Alfred. Former premier of Aus- 
tralia, died at Sydney, New South Wales, Octo- 
ber 7. He was born at Melbourne, Aug. 3, 1856, 
and educated in ihe schools and the university 
of that city. He was elected to Parliament in 
1879 and was made Minister of Public Works 
and Water Supjdy in 1883. lie was a member of 
the Federal Council from 1889 to 1899, and he 
was the first Attorney-General of the Common- 
wealth, 1901-03. Afterwards he was Prime Min- 
ister for three year terms, the last being 1909-10. 
He was president of the commission to the San 
Francisco expedition in 1915 He wrote a num- 
ber of lK)oks on irrigation 

DEANE, Sir Henry Babgrave. British jur- 
ist, died in London, England, April 21. At the 
time of his death he was a member in the High 
Court of Justice. He was born, Apr. 28, 1846; 
and educated at Winchester and Oxford, win- 
ning the prize in 1870 for the Oxford Interna- 
tional Law Essay. After continuous work in his 
profession he entered the Probate Divorce and 
Admiralty division of the High Court. He was 
raised to the bench on Ecb. 1, 1905. He ren- 
dered decisions in many important cases and 
was celebrated among the judges of his time 
for his great knowledge of practice and his keen 
.sense of humanity. In tlie matter of divorce he 
fa\ored the complete e<juality of the sexes and 
he believed that the repoits of divorce suits 
should be confined to a statement naming the 
wrong-doer and the person obtaining release 
without going: into details. 

DEATH KATE. See Vital Statistics. 

DE BOOY, Captain Theodore. Explorer and 
archieologist, died at Yonkers, N. Y^., February 
18. He was born in Holland in 1883, came to 
the United States in 1906 and was in charge 
of the West Indian archa‘ological work of the 
Museum of the American Indian in New Y’^ork. 

DEFICIENCY DISEASES. The increased 
cost of food which began during the war in- 
volves the possibility of defective nourishment 
in all small income people throughout the world. 
It is not alone the reduction in quantity but in 
the possibility that essential ingredients of food 
shall be missing from the dietaiy, that makes 
the question one of such gravity. Before the 
war the pioblem of detieiency diseases was se- 
rious enough and at least three well known 
maladies were being investigated by the food 
sanitarians of the world from this angle, to 
wit, scurvy, beri beri and pellagra. The first 
named no longer appears in its mediaeval aspect, 
but occurs in scattered incidence and more or 
less masked. It was practically expelle<i from 
Europe when potato culture was introduced into 
that continent and was similarly stamped out of 
the British navy by the lime juice ration. It 
does not exist with a diet comprising fresh 
vegetables and fruits. Nevertheless, to assume 
that it no longer exists is an error, for ac- 
cording to the statistics of the United States 
Marine Hospitals there were over 800 cases 
treated in these institutions between 1873-1899. 
Infantile scurvy or Barlow’s disease is not rare 
and is attributed to artificial feeding and the 
pasteurization of milk. That scurvy did not de- 
velop in a wholesale manner during and after 
the great war seems due to the fact that fresh 
vegetables were usually obtainable, and in fact 
were often the major portion of the diet. Had 
the public as in past centuries been compelled 
to subsist principally on a diet of cured fish 
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and flesh the outcome would surely have been 
diflerent. Beriberi occurs as a menace only 
where the inhabitants who normally subsist 
principally on rice have changed from the whole 
to the decorticated or polished grains. In 
similar manner the extensive use of other de- 
corticated cereals — wheat — has long been held 
responsible for defective nutrition, but this is 
largely a bugbear exploited for personal ends by 
comniercialists, the fallacy being the disregard 
of the fact that those who subsist on finely 
milled flour get plenty of nourishment of other 
kinds which gives a balanced diet. This leads 
us to the vitamine theory of deficiency diseases, 
which gives a very simple explanation of these 
alTections. This theory, which has largely dis- 
placed an older one based on deficiency of min- 
eral matter as a cause of disease (the latter, 
however, still having its own province), takes 
cognizance of certain more or less hypothetical 
organic substances which are necessary, although 
only in minute quantities for the proper per- 
formance of the body functions and nutrition. 

\ itamines occur in a great number of food arti- 
cles, but their destruction by heat and food 
pieparation cuts down the available list to a 
great extent. Since vitaminea occur in fresh 
fruits and fresh milk, w^e can understand the 
genesis of scurvy when these articles are ex- 
cluded from the diet and the quick recovery 
from and prevention of scurvy when the patient 
is fed with them. We can also understand why 
pasteurization by destroying the vitamines of 
milk may be injurious to certain infants. Fur- 
ther it is clear why fowls who live on polished 
rice may develop a deficiency disease because 
they eat the grains raw. On the other hand 
the Japanese who eats cooked polishi^ rice and 
contracts beri beri is as much a puzzle as the 
medittwal European who got rid of scurvy by 
eating cooked potatoes. The only way to make 
these views harmonize is to assume that the 
vitamines vary greatly among themselves and 
that while some are heat-unstable others are 
heat-stable within certain limits. The disease 
heri beri occurs in the form of an inflammation 
of the nerves and resulting paralyses and is not 
easy of comprehension as a result of unbalanced 
eating In Spain both men and animals who 
live on chick peas develop a somewhat similar 
condition known as lathyrism but this passes 
out and out as a food intoxication. 

The third of the three alleged deficiency dis- 
eases and by far the most important is pellagra, 
for while the other two are within control this 
aflVetion is growing in extent and is invading 
strata of society which were once believed im- 
mune. Believed for many decades to result 
principally from a predominant diet of maize 
and spoiled maize at that, it has now become 
apparent that this peculiar malady which at- 
tacks the skin, gastro intestinal tract and nerv- 
ous system — incidentally causing much insanity 
— is far more complex and subtle than has hith- 
erto been believed. Only recently it has invaded 
communities where it had never before been en- 
countered and has attacked people in comfort- 
able circumstances who certainly enjoy a suffi- 
ciency of food. From the peculiar symptoms of 
this affection it is easily overlooked and con- 
fused with other maladies. The skin alterations 
resemble those due to ordinary exposure, the 
affections of the mucous membranes have noth- 
ing to distinguish them from ordinary stomach 


and bowel troubles and the nervous symptoms 
and insanity are also devoid of individuality. 
Masked pellagra has found its way to insane 
asylums in Northern States long before the dis- 
e^ise was recognized as endemic in the South, 
this fact being apparent from a study of old 
case reports of insanity. It is hardly likely that 
pellagra can be traced to lack of vitamines in 
the diet or that it will be curable wholesale by 
diet alone. 

Of minor deficiency diseases there have been 
several described, as a form of dropsy without 
heart or kidnej^ disease seen throughout the 
warring countries, night blindness and others 
less well known. As yet it is far too soon to 
attempt an account of deficiency disease during 
and after the war. This will be a task for the 
future. 

DELAWARE. Popuiation. The population 
of the State in 1910 was 202,322, and on July 
1, 1919, it was estimated to be 218,722. 

Agriculture. The following table is compiled 
from a report of the Federal Department of 
Agriculture 


Crop 

Year 

A ereage 

Pfod Bu 

Valve 

Com 

1919 

230.000 

6,900,000 

$10,005,000 


1918 

230,000 

7,130.000 

9,697,000 

Wheat .... 

.1919 

145.000 

1,740,000 

3,706,000 


1918 

133.000 

1,729,000 

3,838.000 

Potatoes 

1919 

11,000 

913,000 

1,141,000 


1918 

12,000 

1,044,000 

1.462,000 

Sweet potatoes 

.1919 

7,000 

906,000 

1,063,000 

1918 

6,000 

720,000 

900,000 

Hay 

1919 

82,000 

a 105,000 

2,730,000 

1918 

75,000 

a 94,000 

2,632,000 


a Tons. 


Finance. The balance on hand at the close 
ol the fiscal year 1918 was $571,195; that at the 
beginning of the year was $280,221. 3 he cash 

receipts for the General Fund for the year were 
$1,428,848, and the expenditures, $1,311,404 
The outstanding indebtedness of the State on 
Jan. 13, 1919, was $1,581,785. 

Charities and Correction. The following is 
a list of the public institutions of the State: 
Educational, Delaware College, Newark; Hos- 
pitals, State Hospital for the Insane, Farnhurst; 
Delaware Plospital, Wilmington; Homeopathic 
Hospital, Wilmington; Physicians and Surgeons 
Hospital, Wilmington; The Hope Farm Sani- 
tarium, Marshallton ; Almshouses, at Farnhurst, 
Wyoming, and Georgetown; Penal, State Peni- 
tentiary, Wilmington; Ferris Industrial School, 
Marshallton; Industrial School for Girls, Wil- 
mington. 

Education. The expenses for education in the 
State in the school year ending June 30, 1919 
were $1,129,010. The total enrollment in tlie 
schools was 37,440, and the average enrollment 
was 30,024, while the average attendance was 
28,216. There were 1119 teachers employed with 
an average salary of $662.10 per year. On Apr. 
14, 1919, the Governor approved an elaborate 
School Code for the State, covering the State, 
county and district administrative machinery 
and personnel and powers, and such matters as 
teachers’ certificates, salaries ($400 being stated 
as the minimum), school attendance, and State 
support of schools. This code is the result of 
the study and the report of a school survey com- 
mission appointed as the result of an Act of 
1917. 

Officers. Governor, John G. Townsend; Lieu^ 
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tenant-Governor, Lewis Eliason; Secretary of 
State, Everett C. Johnson ; Attorney-General, 
David J. Reonhardt ; Commissioner of Insur- 
ance and Banking, Thomas R. Wilson; Treas- 
urer, William J. Swain; Auditor, W. G. Roe; 
Commissioner of Education, Arthur R. Spaid. 

JuDiciABY. Chancellor, Charles M. Curtis; 
Chief dustice, James Pennewill; Associate Jus- 
tices, Thomas B. Heisel, Herbert L. Rice, Wil- 
liam II. Boyce, Henry C. Conrad. See Child 
Labor. 

DENMARK. A Scandinavian kingdom of 
northern Europe, which consists of the penin- 
sula of Jutland, the islands of Fiinen, Lolland, 
etc., nearby, and the outlying island of Born- 
holm in the Baltic. It lies between 54° 34' and 
57° 44' N. latitude, and between 8° 5' and 12° 40' 
E. longitude. These boundaries have existed 
since the war of 1864 with Germany, which coun- 
try acipiired at that time the duchies of Schles- 
wig-Holstein and Lauenberg. For the question 
of the determination of Schleswig, see War of 
THE Nations. 

Aula and Population. The total area is 15,- 
582 square miles, and the total population in 
1916 was 2,940,979. The capital, Copenhagen, 
had a population in 1916 of 506,390, without 
suburbs; with suburbs, 605,772. The population 
is almost entirely Scandinavian. In fact, in 
191 1, among the inhabitants of Denmark proper, 
96.66 per cent were born in Denmark, 0.07 per 
cent in the colonies, 0.15 per cent in Norway, 
1 45 per cent in Sweden, 0 97 per cent in Schles- 
wig, 0.47 per cent in other parts of Germany, 
and 0.23 per cent in other foreign countries, 
'this makes the foreign-born population (in 
1911) only 3/27 per cent of the total. 

Education, etc. Between the ages of seven 
and 14 elementary education is free and com- 
pulsory. The schools are maintained by com- 
munal taxes. In 1917 there were 3465 public 
schools (67 in Copenhagen, 158 in other towns), 
and 3243 in rural districts throughout the coun- 
try. The total number of pupils in 1917 was 
404,000. Besides the elementary schools there 
are 13 government grarnraar schools. These 13 
government schools and 142 private schools to- 
gether with other private schools, had, in 1917, 
an attendance of 58,000 pupils. In 1479 was 
founded the University of Copenhagen, which 
has five faculties, 100 professors and teachers, 
and about 2900 students. Women are admitted 
to the faculties on equal terms with men. Luth- 
eranism is the established religion, but there is 
full religious toleration. The church is under 
seven bishops, who have no political functions, 
oi whom the Bishop of Roeskilde is the metro- 
politan. 

Prodi ction. The chief products are wheat, 
oats, rye, barley, potatoes and other roots, cat- 
Hc and other live-stock, and dairy products. 
The 1918 root-crop is shown below, in com- 
parison with that of 1917, and with the 1909-13 
average. The figures are in metric tons, as 
follows : 


1909-13, 

Article 1918 1917 average 

Potatoes 1.105,100 867,700 840,000 

Carrots 129,600 103,900 228.800 

Beets 5,266,700 4.213.900 4.414,600 

Kohlrabi 4,558.900 6,482,500 4,554,600 

Turnips 2,334,600 2,750,600 2,738,500 

Sug^ar beets 944,400 882,700 788,500 


The acreage and production of the chief crops 
are as follows for the years 1917 and 18: 


Area Production 


Crops 

1917 

1918 

1917 

1918 


Acres 

Acres 

Gwts 

Cwts 

Wheat 

132,692 

142,052 

1,169.309 

1,723.000 

Rye 

441.307 

549,165 

2,253,166 

3,233.000 

Harley .... 

599.165 

556.995 

3,893,187 

4,674,000 

Oats 

992,512 

947,595 

5,465,384 

6,084.000 

Mixed grain. 

488.447 

483,877 

2,751,676 

8,249,000 

Potatoes . . . 

144.638 

186,892 

8,677,276 

5,526,000 


Live-stock reported in Denmark proper on 
duly 15, 1918 numbered 545,000 horses (525,- 
785 on May 15, 1915) ; 2,123,722 head of cattle 
(2,417,125 on May 15, 1915); 470,051 sheep 
(533,137 on May i5, 1915); 620,880 swine (1,- 
918,975 on May 15, 1915) ; and 9,884,000 hens. 

The fisheries are an important part of Dan- 
ish activity. They are, for the most part, on 
the west coast of Jutland, Esdjerg being the 
centre of the industry. It was estimated that 
the total catch for the year 1918 was 5845V2 
tons, valued at 4,091,825* crowns ($1,096,609). 
Of this quantity about one-third was torsk (cod) 
and two-thirds haddock and plaice Most of the 
torsk was salted and most of the haddock went 
to Germany. There is practically no fishing ac- 
tivity during the months of January and Feb- 
ruary. 

The labor situation in Denmark has improved 
with the increased cost of living. Practically 
all branches of labor had attained improvements 
in their social conditions at the beginning of 
1919 The vast majority of the laborers in Den- 
mark have heretofore worked about 58 hours 
weekly, whereas a new agreement on the part of 
employers reduced that time to 50^2 hours 
weekly. This called for a reduction in working 
hours of from one half to one hour daily. Be- 
sides having obtained full compensation for the 
reduction in their working hours, the laborers 
have attained a general increase in wages 
amounting to considerably over 100 per cent. 
'Ihe greater part of this increase had formerly 
been accorded to the laborers in the shape of 
temporary allowances owing to the increased 
cost of living, but by the new agreement these 
allowances have been included in the regular 
wages, with the exception of certain extraordi- 
nary allowances accorded in August, 1918. For 
example, the general wages of mechanics are 
from £6 to £7 per week, as compared \\ith £3 
before the war. 

The agreements which have been concluded 
embrace among others 30,000 farm laborers, 28,- 
000 laborers from the iron industries, 8000 to 
9000 from the textile industry, 6000 carpenters, 
5000 painters, 4500 laborers from the shoe in- 
dustry, 4000 masons, 4000 laborers from the 
slaughterhouses, 3000 tailors, 2500 laborers from 
the brickyards, 2500 from the wood industries, 
besides a number from minor industries. 

With regard to the ever-increasing problem 
of housing, the London Economist, issue of 
Dec. 6, 1919, reported that the scarcity of hous- 
ing accommodation was becoming more and more 
pronounced, and that the corporation of Copen- 
hagen had then found themselves under the 
necessity of finding homes for more than 10,000 
homeless people. Also, the necessity of arrest- 
ing the rise in prices was becoming more and 
more evident. Among the remedies suggested 
was a higher bank rate, 12, 14, and even 16 per 
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cent having been suggested, which was regarded 
by many as the most effective remedy. Prices 
for the common necessities of life for the aver- 
age family have doubled in amount since 1914. 

The first two months of 1919 witnessed the 
greatest number of unemployed in most of the 
towns of Denmark. In the town of Odense, in 
particular, which has a population of 47,000, 
there were 4000 unemployed. This figure, how- 
ever, has by now decreased to below 3000, for 
the cloth mills are again operating since the 
receipt of wool supplies from England and 
America. The lumber and building industries 
are unusually well employed. 

Commerce. The following table gives the 
principal imports and exports of Denmark for 
the year 1918. 


Article 


Importa 

Exports 

Meats : 

Bacon and pork. . 

. . .kilos 


2.771,400 

Beef, fresh . . . . 

.... do. 


9,678.400 

Casings, stomachs, 

etc . do 

185.900 

1.9^73.900 

Live animals. 

Horses 

. . . . head 

3,051 

29,201 

Cattle 

.... do 

26 

113,840 

Butter 

. . . .kilos. 


14.572,300 

Milk and cream . . 

. . do 


5.399,000 

Eggs 

. . . dozen 


272.687 

Pish, all kinds 

. . . kilos. 

5,428,700 

19,442,600 

Wheat 

.... do. 

534,600 


Rye 

do. 

1,052,400 

5.744,300 

Barley 

... do. 

266,700 

7,773.900 

Mai/e 

. do. 

2,663,200 

6,100 

Flour (wheat) . . . . 

do. 

5,586,000 

264.300 

Flour (rye) . . 

do 


5,271,500 

Grass seed 

do. 

2,405,000 


Beet seed 

. do. 

852,200 


Oil cakes 

. . do. 

360,600 


Potatoes . 

, do. 

700 

46,347,600 

All other vegetables 
fruits 

and 

... do 

6,288,900 

13,088,800 

Rice, rice meal, 
starch, etc ... 

nee 
. . do 

4,071,500 


Coffee ..... . . . 

. . do. 

2,791,800 

36,300 

Tea 

do 

290.000 


Cocoa 

, . .do 

1,072,400 


Sugar ... 

.... do. 

294,500 

5,772,400 

Tobacco • 

Raw 

. . .do 

1,642.300 


Cigars, cigarettes 
smoking .... 

and 
. . do 

69,800 


Spirits (whisky and 
nac) 

cog- 

liters. 

272,600 


Wool 

. . .kilos. 

65,400 

80.500 

Cotton 

do. 

45,000 


Hemp ... 

. . do 

100,900 


Yarn and thread: 

Silk 

do. 

8.500 


Wool 

.... do 

47,100 


Cotton 

.... do 

534,700 


Rope and twine . . . 

. . . do. 

150.900 


Silk goods 

.... do 

743.000 


Woolen goods .... 

.... do. 

667,400 


Cotton goods 

. , . do. 

1,248.900 


Linoleum 

. . . do. 

498,700 


Hides and skins . . . 

.... do. 

96,400 

3,31*6,800 

Leather 

.... do. 

162,400 


Boots and shoes . . . 

.... do 

24,400 


Tallow 

. . .do. 

1,800 

21*0* 400 

Stearin 

.... do. 

340,800 


Fish oil (cod-liver oil, etc ) do. 

1,748.900 

* 1,500 

Petroleum 


11,078,200 

Gasoline 

... do. 

855,300 


Other fuel and mineral oils do. 

5,773,400 


Turpentine 

.... do. 

124,000 


Tar 

do. 

3,133,100 


Rosin 

. . .do. 

329,800 


Timber and lumber, cu. meters. 

986,204 


Wood for fuel 

do 

125,669 


Barrel staves 

. . . .kilos. 

513,000 


Wood pulp 

do. 

60,297,700 


Matches 

. ..do. 

782,600 


Flowers and bulbs . . 

.... do. 

1.588,900 


Barks 

do. 

296,500 


Cork 

do 

744,400 


Paper, and mfrs. of. 
Paint and colors . . . 

.. .do. 

28,366.700 


do. 

2,258,200 


Calcium carbide . . . . 

do. 

4.681,800 


Caustic potash 

. ..do. 

482,500 


Caustic soda 

.... do. 

716,800 



Article 


Imports 

Calcium soda 

kilos. 

3,201.700 




Coal 

tons 

1,751.240 

Coke 

. . do. 

292.628 

Briquettes 

do. 

117,561 

Firebricks 

. .kilos. 

7,320,600 

Building bricks 

. . do. 

9,932,000 

Tile 

. . do. 

1,557,000 

Pipes and tubes 

. . do 

9,286,800 

Crockery and sanitary 


equipment . . . . 

. . do. 

1,283,900 

Porcelain 

. . do 

691,700 

Plato glass 

do. 

4,186,300 

Glassware 

. . do. 

5,020,800 

Iron and steel . 



Pig iron 

. . do 

29,184,200 

Scrap iron 

. . do. 


Iron beams 

. do. 

62. 8*2 7,400 

Hoop iron 

. . do 

7.718,900 

Iron plates . . . 

. . do 

24,196,000 

Galvanized plates 

. do 

202,800 

Iron and steel, n. e s 

. do. 

84,385,300 

Agricultural implements, do 

4,487,200 

Screws, nuts and bolts. 

do 

1,641.700 

Sewing machines . . 

. do. 

280,600 

Nails 

do. 

1,265,100 

Copper and brass, raw . 

. do 

488,000 

Zinc, raw 

. do. . 

1,552.800 

Lead . . . . 

do 

190,000 

Metal waste 

, . do 


Manufactures of copper 

. do. 

383,666 

Zinc plates 

do 

735,000 

Lead plates 

do 

490,700 

Bicycles 

. do 

166.700 

Automobiles, complete . 

number 

241 


Exporta 

506,666 


28.2*5*0,400 


1,137,100 


During January, 1919, there was an increased 
importation from England and the United 
States, considerable quantities coming under 
Danish- American agreements, besides some ship- 
ments not under that agreement. The importa- 
tion of coal, salt, and other raw materials from 
Germany was lesumed, and an increasing amount 
of coal arrived from England. 

Communications. Denmark proper, not in- 
cluding (Copenhagen, had, at the end of 1917, 
4197 miles of roads, besides 23,376 miles of by- 
ways. Railways of a total length of 2644 Eng- 
lish miles covered the country, of which 1283 
English miles belonged to the State. On Mar. 
31, 1916, the total value of the State railways 
was 325,539,187 kroner. The Danish State rail- 
ways having been for a considerable time in 
need of more freight cars, in November, 1918, 
ordered 750 from the “Scandia” factory in Han- 
ders, Denmark. This gave work to 500 people 
who had been unemployed. A set of wheels in 
1918 cost $348 while before they had onlv cost 
$40. At the beginning of 1917, Denmark had 
3570 vessels, with a total tonnage of 595,252. 
On Jan. 1, 1918, the gross tonnage of Danish 
vessels was 677,822 for steamships; 97,316 for 
motorships; 103,575 for sailing vessels. There 
are 1219 post offices which carried, in 1917-1^ 
213,541 letters and 193,398,942 samples and 
printed matter. The length of the State tele- 
graph lines on Mar. 31, 1918 was 2258 English 
miles, with 188 offices. On the same date the 
length of the State telephone wires, added to 
those of private companies, was 419,988 English 
miles. 

One of the features of the increased railway 
traffic during the year was a pressing demand 
for railway bridges across the Little Belt, be- 
tween the Island of Funen and Jutland, and 
across the Storstrom between the islands of 
Sjelland and Falster. Such bridges would form 
an important link in the Danish-German rail- 
way traffic, and the director-general of the 
Danish state railways during the year promised 
that measures for their construction would be 
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laid before the Danish Legislature if the plans 
are ready in time. To show the development of 
this trend of transportation some interesting 
figures in connection with the traffic across the 
tw'o waters in question may be cited. The steam 
ferry traffic across the Little Belt in 1893 was 

110.000 tons of freight; in 1913 this rose to 562,- 
000 tons and in 1917 to 880,000 tons. The pas- 
senger traffic was 222,000 in 1893, 598,000 in 
1913, and 713,000 in 1917, and the actual expense 
of the ferry traffic, exclusive of interest on cost 
of material and harbors, repairs, etc., rose from 

144.000 krone ($38,000) in 1893, to 393,000 
krone ($98,250) in 1913, and 873,000 krone 
($218,250) in 1917. An argument in favor of 
a bridge across the Little Belt was that it would 
greatly enhance the practical capacity of the 
rolling-stock stationed in the Island of Funen, 
and at the same time would save time, increase 
the comfort of passengers, and facilitate traffic. 

Finance. The budget of 1918-19 showed a 
total revenue of 192,667,161 kroner, and a total 
expenditure of 130,015,759 kroner. Abstract of 
the budget for 1919-20 is given below: 


ing the last several months. Shares, without any 
exception except in degree, had receded very ma- 
terially all around. The recent depression was 
attributed to a number of causes — ^the uncer- 
tainty generally of the political position, the 
exorbitant demands and constant unrest of la- 
bor, and the exceedingly high tax rates already 
in force, with the prospect of still higher to 
come. Dr. Edward Brandes, the Minister of 
Finance, admitted that the new taxes, including 
the tax on capital, would in some cases amount 
to 100 per cent of the income in question; in 
particularly flagrant cases it was even said 
that the tax would amount to 105 per cent of 
the income. 

Defense. The national militia constitutes the 
Danish army, in wfliich all able-bodied subjects 
must serve, except the inhabitants of the Faroe 
Islands and Iceland. The military age is from 
20 to 36. During the first eight years, the men 
are in the active army, and during the second 
eight years, in the extra or territorial reserve. 
Upon joining the army, recruits are trained for 
105 days in the infantry, 280 days in the field 


Cinrent revenue Kroner Current expenditures Kroner 

Balance of domain revenues . . . 1.786.23r) list and appanages 1.222,000 

Balance of 'State undertaking . . 13.541,241 Rigsdag 1,. 500. 000 

Interest on outstanding debt . . 7,519,506 Interest and expenses on State debt . . . 26,769,453 

Balance of lotteries ... . .. 1,509,198 (’ouncil of State . . 185,875 

Balance of funds, etc . . . 639.517 Ministry of Foreign Affairs 1.250,243 

Direct and indirect taxes. . 172.073.900 Ministry of Public Worship and Ingtnic- 

Separate revenues 2,262,196 tion 22,702,072 

Ministry of Justice . . 12,480,409 

Ministry of Interior 23,111.691 

Mmi8tr> of Agncvlture 5,432,178 

Ministry of War .... 16,942,922 

Ministry of Marine . 10,475.000 

Ministry of Finance 12,902,554 

Ministry’ of Public Works . .... 2,228,364 

Ministry of Commerce and Navigation . 2.676,102 

. Pensions . ... 5,188.900 

Iceland 279,000 


Total leyenue . 199,331,794 Total expenditure . ... 145,346.763 

(£11,073.988) (.£8,074.820) 


111 the budget no provision is made for the ex- 
traordinary expeiiae.s incurred during the war. 
The expenses of the Ministry of War and the 
Ministry of ^Marine w’ere, respectively: 

19 1 5-16, (58,636, 113 kr. and 20,374,038 kr.; 
J916-17, 85,228,919 kr. and 25.543,747 kr.; 
1917-18. 86,120,751 kr. and 30,377,041 kr. 

The fiuldic debt at the close of the financial 
\ear, 1918, was placed at 029,200,000 kroner, 
having increased bv about 300,000,000 during the 
war ; the assets of the State were placed at 1 ,- 

113,200,000 kroner. The nature of the debt had 
changed to a very marked degree during the past 
few years. MThereas it had been mainly held 
outside the country, it was now placed mainly 
within, former foreign holders having been 
largely bought out by native investors. 

Money is now" fairly scarce. Only a few years 
ago Denmark’s commercial balance was com- 
pletely satisfactory, but now it is unfavorable. 
For September, 1919, the exports amounted to 
86,000,000 kr., whereas the imports amounted 
to 171,000,000 kr. In dune the position was 
still w"orse, the figures being 53,000,000 kr. and 
273,0(K),000 kr. respectively. For the first three 
quarters of 1919 the exports amounted to a total 
of 542,000,000 kr., as against the formidable ag- 
gregate of 1,699,000,000 kr. 

According to the London Economist^ issue of 
Nov. 22, 1919, the Copenhagen Stock Exchange 
hftd shQwn a state of universal depression dur- 


artillery, one year in the garrison artillery, and 
200 days in the cavalry. According to the latest 
available figures, there were 15 regiments of in- 
fantry making up 53 battalions, 4 regiments of 
cavalry, 4 garrihon artillery battalions, 3 bat- 
talions of engineers, and 2 regiments of field 
artillery, having a total of 20 four-gun batteries 
The peace sti eiigth of the active army was placed 
at about 820 olficers and 12,900 men. The fight- 
ing strength of the field army was pjaced at 
about 50,000 men. The latest figures for total 
w’ar strength are from 1914, when it was placed 
at 1600 oflieers and 83,734 men. 

3 he navy serves only for coast defense. It 
consists of 5 monitors, 2 small cruisers, 10 sub- 
marines, 16 torpedo boats, and other small 
craft. 

Government. For administrative purposes, 
the country is divided into 18 counties, each 
under a governor. Iceland is a self-governing 
dependency, with its own constitution and ad- 
ministration. The legislative organ of Iceland 
is the Althing, consisting of 40 members, of 
whom 34 are elected by popular suffrage and 
six by proportional representation. The trade 
of Greenland, Denmark’s other large colonial 
possession, is a State monopoly. 

The reigning king in 1919 w'as Christian 
Charles Frederick Albert Alexander William, 
whose title is Christian X. He was born Sept. 
26, 1870; married Apr. 26, 1898, to Princess 
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Alexandrine of Mecklenburg, who was born Dec. 
24, 1879. He was proclaimed king on the death 
of his father, May 14, 1912. The heir-apparent 
is Prince Christian Frederick, born Mar. 11, 
1899. There is a second son. Prince Knud, born 
July 27, 1900. The other relations of the king 
are as follows: His brother, Prince Karl, born 
Aug. 3, 1872; elected king of Norway under the 
title of Haakon VII, 1905, and married July 22, 
1896, Princess Maud Alexandra of England, 
whose son the Crown Prince Olav, was born July 
2, 1903; other brothers, Prince Harald, born 
Oct. 8, 1876, and Prince Gustav, born Mar. 4, 
1887; sisters, Princess Ingeborg, born Aug. 2, 
1878; Princess Thyra (Mar. 14, 1880) ; Princess 
Dagmar (May 23, 1890). King Christian’s 

father, Frederick VIII, was a brother of Queen 
Alexandra, of King George I of Greece, and 
of the former Dowager Empress of Russia. 

In 1919, the Danish cabinet ministers w'ere 
as follows: President of the Council and Min- 
ister of Justice, Carl Theodor Zahle; Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, Erik Scavenius; Minister of 
the Interior, Ove Rode; Minister of Defense, 
Peter Munch; Minister of Finances Edvard 
Brandes; Minister of Public Instruction, Soren 
Keiser-Nielsen ; Minister of Ecclesiastical Af^ 
fairs, Thorvald Povlsen ; Minister of Agriculture, 
Kristjan Pedersen; Minister of Public Works, 
Jens Hassing Jorgensen; Minister of Commerce 
and Navigation,- Christopher Hage; Ministers for 
Iceland, Jon Magnusson, Sigurdur P. Eggerz, and 
Sigurdur Jonsson; Minister without Portfolio, 
J. A. M. Stauning. The Zahle ministry having 
been attacked violently by the parties of the 
Left resigned on March Ist but it was impos- 
sible to frame a new ministry and after two 
weeks it resumed office. The Schleswig question 
agitated the public throughout the year. The 
proposed plebiscite w^as objectionable to the gov- 
ernment if it should mean that aliens would be 
incorporated in Denmark. 

BENNIS, John. Journalist, died at Roches- 
ter, N. Y., December 31. He was one of the best 
known newspaper men in his part of the State, 
having been associated with The Democrat and 
Chronicle for 40 years. He was born at Water- 
loo, N. y., in 1844. Early in his career as a 
journalist he was cited by a court at Rochester 
to reveal the source of information on which a 
certain article that he had written was based. 
He refused and was thereupon ordered to jail for 
cont(*mpt but under pressure of public disap- 
proval was released the next day. His course 
aided in establishing the precedent that the 
newspaper reporters were not obliged to reveal 
the source of th eir inf ormat ion. 

BE PAtJW tXlSnVERSITY. A co-educa- 
tion institution, founded in 1837 at Greencastle, 
Tnd., under the auspices of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church. In the summer session of 1919 
there were 88 students; in the fall, there were 
373 men and 480 woman students. The faculty 
numbers 53. Productive funds, $2,116,796, and 
the income for the year, $161,379. The library 
contains 48,000 volumes. President, George 
Richmond Grose, D D., LL.D. 

BES MOINES, lA. See Municipal Owner- 
ship. 

destroyers. See Naval Progress. 

BETROXT, University op. An institution of 
learning for men, under the auspices of the 
Roman Catholic Church. The enrollment in the 
fall of 1919 was 1450, and there were 69 mem- 


bers in the faculty. The library contained 20,- 
000 volumes. The university was founded at 
Detroit, Mich., in 1877. President, William T. 
Doran, S.J. 

BETROIT. See Water-Works. 

BEUTSCH de la MEURTH, Henry. French 
patron of aviation, died in Paris, November 24. 
He was among the first to advocate the form of 
motor now in use in aircraft. He was born 
in Paris in 1846 and with his brother succeeded 
to the direction of the important industrial es- 
tablishments founded by his father. He wrote 
while still young a valuable treatise on Le pa- 
trol e et ffes applications, and at the time of the 
Paris Exposition he predicted the success of the 
motor above mentioned. He founded the prize 
of 100,000 francs gained by Santos-Dumont in 
1901, and five years later he presented to the 
war ministry a dirigible which succeeded in 
making the flight to Verdun. After the Reims 
meeting of 1909 he endowed the Aero-technical 
Institute of Saint-Cyr, and soon afterwards 
founded a chair of aeronautics at the Conserva- 
tory of Arts and Crafts. He was president of 
the French Aero Club and honorary president of 
the General Aeronautic Association. 

DEVELLE, Jules. French senator, died in 
Paris, Oct. 31. He had served in former cal)- 
inets as minister of foreign aff‘airs and of agri- 
culture. He was born at Bar-le-Due Apr. 12, 
1845, studied in the Lyc^c of that town, then 
went to Paris where he took courses in the 
school of law and was admitted to the bar in 
1866. In 1872 he entered the administrative 
service, and in 1887 was elected to the Chamber 
where he served until 1898. Failing in the fol- 
lowing elections he was appointed councillor of 
state, and on Feb. 27, 1910, senator. He was 
several times cabinet minister, and it was he 
who chose for his secretary under the Goblet 
ministry the young lawyer afterwards presi- 
dent of the republic, M. Raymond Poincar^^. He 
belonged to the party of the Republican Union. 

BEVERY, William S. Former chief of 
police of New York City, died at Rockaway, 
Long Island, June 20th He was born in 1864. 
He was for a long time a well known and pic- 
turesque figure in the police history of Novem- 
lier and figured largely in the newspapers down 
tp some 15 years before his death. He was 
constantly accused of irregularities and of try- 
ing a corrupt system of Tammany politics but 
he always contrived to escape conviction. His 
friends were numerous and his influence was ex- 
tensive. He was particularly known for his 
striking remarks on politics and other subjects 
and for his effective retorts upon his enemies. 
Many of his sayings expressed in the slang of 
the day were circulated in the press. He ac- 
quired considerable wealth and during the lat- 
ter part of his life was not active in politics. 

BIAMONBS. See Mineralogy. 

BICKSON, Joseph Benjamin. Chairman of 
the Anthracite Committee of the Fuel Adminis- 
tration, died in New York, December 13. He 
graduated at Lafayette College 1883 and for 
many years was prominent in the coal business 
in New York. 

BIEMER, Loins J. French pianist and 
teacher, died in Paris, December 22. He was 
born in Paris, February 14 in 1843 and car- 
ried off the first prize of the Conservatory when 
only 13 years old. He became professor of the 
piano at the Conservatory in 1887 and he gave 
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piano recitals which attracted extraordinary in- 
terest at the Paris Exposition in 1889 after 
which he devoted himself to the older piano 
music and founded the Society of Old Instru- 
ments. He wrote concert pieces for the piano 
and some excellent chamber music; also pub- 
lished a collection of Clavicinistes frcmcais. 

DIBIGIBLE. See AjeRONAUTics. 
DIPLOMATIC SERVICE. See United 
States. 

DISASTERS. See Fire Protection, and 

Safety at Sea. 

DISCIPLES OF CHRIST. Reports show 
that this denomination is now the fifth largest 
Piotestant denomination in the United States. 
'J’he church has been rapidly gaining in the last 
few years to figures that have been very gratify- 
ing to its followers. In 1919 there were in this 
denomination about 1,400,000 communicants, 
11,‘200 churches, with 8500 ministers Exact 
figures are unobtainable. The administrative 
work is carried on by an annual conference, 
while many State confiTences take care of local 
work. I he Disciples of Christ lead as to influ- 
ence and size over all other denominations in 
Kentucky, Indiana, and Missouri, while in 
Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, Nebraska, and Texas, 
tlieir following is very large. Now that the war 
is over the denomination has been able to ex- 
pand its missionary work. Formerly the dearth 
of men available for missionary work had seri- 
ously impaired this branch of expansion. The 
chinch maintains eight missionary boards and 
2(1 colleges. Principal among these colleges are 
Piitler College, Drake University, and Spokane 
University. The Christian Century is the prin- 
cipal periodical published by the denomination, 
but there are also 14 others. The officers of 
the Ceneral Conference in 1919 were as follows: 
President, Rev, Edgar DeWitt Jones; and secre- 
tarv. Rev. Robert Craham Frank, 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. See Minimum 
Waof 

DITTENHOEFER, Abram Jesse. Lawyer, 
died in New York City, February 23. He was 
born at Charleston, S. C., Mar. 17, 1836, and 
graduated at Columbia College. He was ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1864 and was one of the 
electors that chose Lincoln. He was chairman 
of the German Republican Central Committee for 
12 terms and was prominent in many important 
corporation and commercial cases. He appeared 
on behalf of parties accused during the sugar 
scandals and was especially known as an au- 
thority on the law relating to the stage and 
drama. He defended the Metropolitan Opera 
Company in the Parsifal Sluit brought by Ma- 
dame \^agner. He secured amendment to the 
United States copyright law for the protection 
of plavs. 

DMOWSKI, Roman. Polish representative 
at the Paris Peace Conference. He had been 
the unofficial representative of the Russian Poles 
in the early part of the war, and he afterwards 
helped to form the Polish National Committee 
of which he was appointed President. In poli- 
tics he was known as a conservative and he 
had been a leader of the Russian Poles. He 
was a member of the first Duma and the author 
of a well-known work on the 'Polish question. 
As President of the Polish National Committee 
he obtained the recognition from the Allied gov- 
ernments of this institution. 

DOBRUJA. The name of the southeastern 


portion of Rumania, bounded by the Danube 
on the north and west, Bulgaria on the south, 
and the Black Sea on the east; status in 1019 
pending under the Peace Treaty. Area, 
about 6000 square miles. Population in 
1913, 380,430, including Bulgarians, Ruman- 
ians, Turks, Tartars, Greeks, Armenians, and 
.Jews. Agriculture is the main occupation, as 
the soil is very fertile. The chief products are: 
cereals, tobacco, vines, beets, the mulberry, and 
fodder-yielding plants. The chief towns are 
Constantsa, a seaport, and Tulcha, whose pop- 
ulations before the war were, respectively, 27,- 
622 and 22,186. Prior to 1878 Dobnija belonged 
to Bulgaria, and was then transferred to Ru- 
mania. See RuAfANiA and War of the Na- 
tions. 

DOORS AND HARBORS. The year 1919 
saw considerable development in the provision 
of dry docks for the navy and merchant marine 
of the United States. Even before the war the ne- 
cessity of docks of adequate length was apparent, 
and with the taking over for transport service of 
the former German liner Vaterland, renamed 
the Leviathan, it was apparent that no dry dock 
in the United States was large enough for that 
steamer. The Norfolk Navy Yard dry dock, 
1011 feet long, 144 feet wide at the coping, and 
40 feet deep, was opened in April, having cost 
$4, .500, 000, and being siiiriciently large to ac- 
commodate any ship that could pass through 
the Panama Canal. There was also under con- 
struction by the Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
a dry dock 1176 feet long and 149 feet wide at 
coping, located at the city of Boston. Under 
authority from Congress, the navy purchased 
this structure, completed it, and was able to 
provide accommodation for the largest iia^^al 
and commercial ships. 

During the year a large dock of the same size 
as the Norfolk dock was under construction at 
the Philadelphia navy yard, and plans had been 
prepared for a dock at the Charleston navy 
yard, on which construction w^as to proceed in 
earnest in 1920. This dock was important, as 
there was no dry dock south of Hatteras be- 
tween Norfolk and Panama. In connection with 
this project the United States Congress directed 
the deepening of the channel at Charleston har- 
bor, and at the same time appropriated $4,000,- 
000 to construct a dry dock practically the same 
as those at Norfolk, Boston and Philadelphia. 
At San Francisco the navy had made possible 
the construction by a private corporation of a 
big dock at Hunter’s Point, San Francisco har- 
bor, 1007 feet long, 153 feet wide and coping, 
371/2 ft’Pt deep. At Panama there was also a 
large drydock which was referred to in the Year 
Book for 1914. 

Pearl Harbor Dry Dock. After being under 
construction for 10 years, the United States navy 
dry dock at Pearf Harbor, Hawaiian Islands, 
w^as completed and flooded on August 21st in the 
presence of the Secretary of the Navy. A small 
naval station had been located at this point, 
and Congress originally authorized construction 
of a graving dock 589 feet long, but the length 
w^as subsequently increased, in view of the 
greater size of ships and the development of the 
Panama Canal. Accordingly the dock was in- 
creased to be 1022 feet long, 138 feet wide at the 
coping, 391/2 feet in efl’ective depth, and w^ork 
was started and was proceeding when a seismic 
upheaval occurred on Feb. 7, 1913, resulting in 
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the collapwe of the structure. At this time, 
whether the project should be abandoned en- 
tirely in favor of a floating dock, or whether re- 
newed eflforts should be made to construct a 
graving dock, was thoroughly discussed, but a 
commission of civil engineers of the navy and 
from civil life, headed by Alfred Noble, de- 
veloped a plan of construction which was duly 
approved, and whi(‘h resulted in the structure 
being finished during the year. This dock was 
not only essential to naval operation in the Pa- 
cific, but was of tlu* greatest advantage for the 
merchant and passenger ships in ever increasing 
numbers in the Pacific Ocean. 'I'hia dock has 
been described in the Ykar Book for IfllH. 

Two diy docks in the Norfolk Navy Yard, ad- 
jacent to the machine shops built through the co- 
operation and financial assistance of the ?>hip- 
ping Board especially for merchant ships, were 
completed during the year, and on the .‘list of 
October the Queen of the Belgians pressed the 
button flooding the docks and formally inaugu- 
rated them. 

A shipbuilding dock novel in American prac- 
tice was completed on Jan. 31, 1019, at Puget 
Sound Navy Yard, Washington This floating 
dock was K3fl feet long, 1.30 feet wide, and 18 
feet deep, affording space for the construction of 
two destroyers at one time. After the building 
of the vessel is completed, the dock is flooded 
and the ship floods from the blocks instead of 
being launched. There are two 2()-ton hammer- 
h(‘ad cranes, one on each side. The entire proj- 
ect cost about .$600,000. This novel dry dock 
was dedicated on Dec. 16, 1919, and two new am- 
munition ships, TT S. S. Pxfro and U. S. S. Nifro, 
built in the dock, were formally launched when 
water entered and floated them. Two target 
lafts were also launched at the same time. 

Norfolk Navy Yard Dry Dock. The 1000 
foot navv yard dry dock at Portsmouth, Va., 
was com))lcted and opened during the year 1919, 
all of the concrete being placed by .Tan. 15 
of that year. The excavation was started at the 
river end of the dry dock February, 1917, and 
six months later the first concrete was placed 
in one of the floor monoliths of the dock near the 
river end. The total excavation, which amounted 
fo 62.5,000 yards, was completed early in 1918, 
and the concreting continued at the rate of 12,- 
000 \ards per month. The total concrete yard- 
age was 185,000, and duplicate mixer units of 
large size worked continuously on the job. The 
cement was received in bulk in box cars at the 
dock, along which the sand and gravel lighters 
were unloaded, and from stock bins the materials 
were fed into mixers which discharged into 2 
yard side gate cars, which were in turn carried 
on standard flat cars. In addition to the main 
dock on the down stream side, two 600 feet docks 
were built for the Shipping Board, and the 
same methods were used as for constructing the 
larger dock. 

Commonwealth Dry Do(’K. The Common- 
wealth dry dock in South Boston, which had 
be(‘n under construction for three years by the 
State of Massachusetts, was formally taken over 
by the navy, and was put in commission on Dw. 
22, 1919, in the presence of the Secretary of the 
Navy, and the battleship Virginia was the first 
vessel to use the new dock. This dock, as al- 
ready mentioned, is 1176 feet long and 149 feet 
9 inches wide. A ship of 1150 feet length, the 
J)eam of 115 feet, 45 feet draft could be ac- 


commodated. The capacity of the dock is 65,- 
000,000 gallons and the unwatering is accom- 
plished by three electric pumps in about two 
hours. The cost to the State of Massachusetts 
was over $3,000,000 and the dry dock was pur- 
chased by the U. S. government for $4,100,000 
on the understanding it should be turned over 
complete in all respects. The Navy Department 
planned to construct nearby two wet docks for 
fitting ships. 

Atlantic Harbor Improvements. The in- 
creased commerce due to the war at the various 
Atlantic ports caused a general consideration of 
greater channel depths and other improvements. 
At New^ York improvements in the East Biver 
made navigation through Hell Gate safer for 
vessels up to 22 feet draft, and a proposed proj- 
ect of the Engineer Department U. S. army was 
to open the channeTto a main depth of 40 feet at 
this part of the river, and also remove Shell Beef 
ill order to permit the better development of the 
Manhattan water front below Blackw^elTs Island. 
During the year 1918-19 the improvement of the 
Delaware Biver from Philadelphia to the sea had 
reached a point where ships drawing 34 feet were 
able to navigate the channel without difficulty, 
and further dredging and removal of rock from 
Philadelphia and harbor in the channel was pro- 
posed. Ihe chief enginecTS report(*d that the 
irnpiovement of the Delaware Biver had enabled 
the coastwise vessels to relieve greatly the con- 
gestion of the railway traffic and that the eco- 
nomic value of the improvement to commerce had 
been very great. 

Tn general the same changes had been secured 
in the work done at Norfolk harbor, and deeper 
draft vessels and diminution in lighterage ex- 
penses had been secured, together with easier, 
safer and better navigation. The harbor im- 
provement at Norfolk, together with the develop- 
ment of the rail facilities, had brought about 
lower freight rates between southern and east- 
ern points. It was proposed as a further de- 
velopment to dredge an anchorage of about 64 
acres, with depth of about 35 feet at mean low 
w^ater, and to widen further the 40-foot channel. 

Harbor improvement at Charleston, S. C., was 
also a work which had developed commerce, as 
this port in 1919 had deeper water than any 
other port on the Atlantic or Gulf south of Nor- 
folk, and vessels drawing 32 feet of water could 
enter the harbor and dock on Cooper Biver. 

New York Harbor Improvements. The Com- 
missioners of the Sinking Fund of the City of 
New York during 1919 authorized the construc- 
tion of 14 new steamship piers on the east shore 
of Staten Island, located just inside the shore 
between Tompkinsville and Clifton. They were 
to be each 125 feet wide, and would vary in 
length from 1090 to 1124 feet and would be pro- 
vided with one-story sheds, being of the New 
York standard type, that is, with sheds occupy- 
ing practically all of the pier, so that freight 
handling was done from cargo masts. The total 
cost of the development was to be about $15,000,- 
000. Commissioner Hulbert, of the Department 
of Docks, during the year announced a Port De- 
velopment plan which included the Staten Is- 
land development, the construction of the south- 
erly five piers on the North River, reconstruc- 
tion of the scattered piers throughout the city, 
construction of three piers in South Brooklyn 
and addition of one steamship pier to the present 
North River 48th Street group, intensive study of 
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the Jamaica Bay i^rovement, work for the 
straightening of the Harlem River, and study of 
the East River shores. With the exception of 
the Staten Island project no further authoriza- 
tion for this work had been made by the Sink- 
ing Fund Commibsion. 

The Society of Terminal Engineers at New 
York during the year adopted resolutions asking 
the city officials to consider the redesigning of 
the proposed Staten Island pieis so as to pro- 
vide a more efficient system of freight than the 
cargo mass system which was the usual method 
at New York. Ihe resolutions of this society 
icfcrred to the method as “the same inefficient, 
expensive and slow manner as it has been handliHl 
in the Port of New York for the past 25 years,” 
and fuithcr stated that inasmuch as these piers 
furnish direct connection between the docks and 
the transcontinental lines of the city, provision 
should be made for leading rails on the piers for 
direct interchange of freight between rail and 
ocean carriers, and that the installation of mod- 
ern cargo handling devices and machinery be 
installed as necessaiy for securing for the Port 
of New York the advantage and prestige which 
its physical advantages should command. 

Diuu'Tii Ouk-Shippino Dock. 'Fhe ore-ship- 
ping dock of the Duluth, Missabe & Northern on 
Duluth-Superior Haibor, was placed in opera- 
tion on May 1, 1911), and was the largest ore 
shipping dock in the world, having a length of 
2438 feet, or sufficient to dock two of the world’s 
largest ships, the Bismarck and Leviathan, end 
foi end on either side. 'J’he dock is 84 feet above 
water, with electric light masts reaching to 120 
feet It leplaced an old wooden ore dock which 
was wrecked and new piling driven, construction 
being begun in 1916. A total of 971,014 linear 
feet of timber piling was driven by July 28, 1919, 
and at the same time 174,230 linear feet of 12- 
iiich, 43-pound, United States Steel sheet piling 
in 38 foot lengths was also driven. The entire 
dock foundation was surrounded by sheet steel 
piling, and after suitable caps and tie rods were 
placed, the entire foundation was pumped full 
of sand, which was leveled off at low water datum 
and served as a support for the concrete founda- 
tion slab in which the piles projected 9 inches. 
'1 his reenforced concietc slab forming the founda- 
tion was 2438 feet long, 69 feet wide, and 6 feet 
deep, with' openings along the centre line which 
were filled with sand. The reenforcement con- 
sisted of a layer of 1-inch plain round steel rods 
on (J-inch centres crosswise the dock and a layer 
of %-inch rods on 12-inch centres lengthwise the 
dock, placed near the bottom of the slab. A 
total of 884,410 pounds of reenforcing steel and 
FT 1,320 pounds of tic rods were used in this part 
of the work. Recesses were left in the concrete 
slab to allow the placing of column anchor bolts 
and the pouring of column footing pedestals as 
one block. The superstructure provides for 384 
ore pockets, 12 feet centre to centre, with 6540 
cubic feet capacity each. Eight standard 50 ton 
ore cars can be dumped into each pocket without 
trimming, thus providing a storage capacity of 
3072 cars, or 153,600 tons. The top of the dock 
is 76 feet 5 inches wide, and carries 4 tracks the 
entire length, Uliere are 7 lines of wharves, 
and the elevation of the rails and wharves was 
so arranged as to leave no troublesome flangeway 
openings to require constant cleaning. The 
superstructure has a structural steel frame with 
concrete partition walls, pocket walls and side- 


walk slabs. The fronts are of plate steel sup* 
ported between pocket walls by I-beam wales 
and held against the walls by tie bolts, while the 
entire pocket structure is carried by two lines 
of steel columns spaced 12 feet apart, each col- 
umn designed to carry 1,500,000 pounds. The 
entire dock and approaclies can carry the heavi- 
est locomotives of the Duluth, Missabe & North- 
ern, a 304-ton Mallet type, and a 266-ton Santa 
Fe type, with 55,000 pounds axle loads. The 
partition walls and the loads from the pockets 
are carried to the columns by two plate girders 
forming an A-frame, and the pocket bottom slab 
rests on transverse I-beams that frame into these 
girders. The ore chutes are of the usual type, 
but heavier, and are raised and lowered by elec- 
tric motors. The dock is approached by a two- 
track steel trestle 3087 feet long, b(‘yond which is 
also a 400-foot elevated embankment carried be- 
tween parallel concrete retaining walls. This 
ore dock is described in Railway Age, Aug. 22, 
1919. 

4'iik Houston, Texas, Harbok Devfj.opment. 
The inland city of Houston, Texas, since 1914 
\\as connected, by a ship canal or channel 50 
miles in length, with the Dull of Mexico. I’his 
canal extends northwest from the haibor en- 
tiance at (lalveston across Galveston Bay, and 
utilizes the San tiacinto and Buffalo rivers to 
reach a turning basin 1100 feet in diameter, 
wdiich is some seven miles fiorn the city and is 
connected by a light draft canal with a wharf 
at Mam Street in the center ol the city. At the 
turning babin some 3730 feet of water frontage 
are provided by wharves, which include 4 for 
geneial freight, 1 for cotton, and 1 for barge 
service Tlie first freight wharf and the cotton 
wharf were completed in 1915, but the others 
were bnilt duiing the period of the war, and 
some jiortions of the terminal improvement were 
used by the War Department as an aviation 
supply depot. Various types of construction 
were employed on the wharves, and there was 
considerable tiackage and freight handling equip- 
ment. The expenditure on this harbor since the 
lir.st impiovcment was authorized in 1872 until 
June 30, 1918, aggregated $6,725,000, of which 
$5,346,000 was for new work and the balance 
for maintenance. It was proposed for the United 
States to enlarge the channel at a cost ot $3,850,- 
000, of wliich $1,3()5,000 would be paid from a 
bond issue of $1,500,000 authorized in May, 1919, 
by tile Harris County Navigation Distiict. 4'his 
port development by 1919 had resulted in creat- 
ing a large industrial centre, and several oil 
refineries and cotton stores, a Portland cement 
plant and a chemical plant were located along the 
channel. During 1918 about 2,388,000 tons of 
merchandise valued at $16,332,000 passed 
through the channel, there being over 15,000 
trips of steamers, barges and other vessels. 

8t. Louis Municipai. Docks. During the 
year 1919, the city of 8t. Louis was spending 
some $300,000 on a municipal dock which had 
been under construction for several j^ears. Ihe 
dock wall w^as being extended to a total length of 
900 feet, the construction of jiile fenders upstream 
and dow'iistream and the concrete wall making 
a total length of about one-half mile. A ware- 
house with 60,000 square feet of floor space and 
the necessary railvva,> tracks and roadway con- 
nection with the tciminal were under construc- 
tion. Ihe work w'as being performed by city 
forces, and the mechanical equipment was being 
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purchased by the City Supply CommisBioner on 
city speci heat ions. 

WiLMiNUTON, Del., Port Improvement. The 
City Council of Wilmington, Del., authorized 
during the year the issue of bonds to the amount 
of $3,000,000 for the development of the harbor 
of that city. The first improvement was to be 
the construction of a $400,000 produce wharf 
lor the local market, and the remainder was to 
be devoted to general port improvement. The 
work was to be in charge of the Board of Harbor 
Commissioners of Wilmington, Del., who had 
pieviously received a report from John Meigs, 
(Xmsulting Engineer of Philadelphia, in refer- 
ence to an elaborate port development. 

Coal Handling Terminal at New York. 
During the year the Central Kailroad of New 
.lersey had under construction the largest coal 
handling terminal in New York Harbor. This 
project was to include a complete yard layout 
with a duplicate system of thawing sheds and 
a reenforced concrete pier with two McMyler 
car dumpers on the inshore end for the transfer 
of coal fiom road cars to barges and schooners, 
together with a screening pocket and conveyor, 
and on the offshore end facilities for coaling 
tugs, steam lighters, etc., consisting of 42 rein- 
forced concrete silos for the storage of tug coal, 
with hoppers, conveyois and other incident ap- 
paratus. The project involved the placing of 
800,000 cubic yards of embankment in the yard 
and 1(>,700 cubic yards of concrete on the pier, 
exclusive of the offshore end, upon which work 
had not been started by August, 1919. There 
was approximately 23 miles of track, and the 
total expenditure was to be in excess of $3,000,- 
000. 'I h(‘ new facilities replaced two old gravity- 
type coal j)iers having a combined capacity of 
about 1,750,000 tons of tidewater shipmehts and 
tug coal per year. The new pier w^as estimated 
to have a capacity of 0,000,000 tons of trans- 
shipment coal and 1,000,000 tons of tug coal per 
annum. The new terminal is located upon a 
filled area on which were constructed embank- 
ments m order to provide the necessary grades 
for the yard tracks. M'he material was obtained 
both from dredging and from cinders from the 
locomotive terminal at Communipaw. The com- 
plete pier was 1o be 1584 feet in length, the in- 
shore section being 970 feet in length, with a 
maximum width of 184 feet at the bulkhead line, 
narrowing to 00 feet at the sea end of the sec- 
tion. The offshore section, used for the coal- 
ing of tugs, on which the concrete silos were to be 
placed, is 014 feet in length and 66 feet in 
breadth. By the summer of 1919 the inshore 
section was practically completed, with one 
dumper in operation, and w'ork was suspended 
on the offshore or tug coaling section until the 
completed portion of the pier included a reen- 
forced concrete dock and concrete foundations 
for the car dumpers, built on 4400 creosoted pine 
piles averaging 70 feet in length. Track trestles 
over which the cars were delivered to the dump- 
ers and returned to the empty yard were built 
of reenforced concrete. The terminal includes 
a large and substantial power house, two thaw- 
ing houses each 320 feet long by 51 feet wide, 
with a capacity of 24 cars per house, so that 
the coal can be thawed by forcing air heated to 
a temperature of about 180° into contact with 
the bottom and sides of the car, so that a car 
can be thawed in from 2^3 to 3 hours. There 
is also a complete yard system, with receiving 


and classification yards, with gravity approach 
secured by a hump. This plant is described in 
the Railway Age for Aug. 29, 1919. 

Cristobal Piers. The increased use of the 
Panama Canal brought about a demand for 
greater terminal facilities at both Atlantic and 
Pacific entrances, and in order to meet present 
and future demands, considerable pier construc- 
tion was put under way. At the port of Cristo- 
bal three piers, Nos. 9, 8, and 7, were built in 
the harbor, and pier No. 6 was under construc- 
tion in 1919. Ihe three completed piers had 
foundations of concrete cylinders to rock, struc- 
tural steel floor system incased in concrete for 
protection, and structural steel sheds, but the 
scarcity of steel during the war caused modifi- 
cations in the design of pier No. 6 and a concrete 
design was substituted for long span steed super- 
structure, alternate tide arches and beams span- 
ning longitudinally the pier footings with con- 
crete cross beams and decks. 

Paris Developments. In connection with de- 
veloping the navigation facilities of the Seine 
and deepening the northern French canals to 
permit access to Paris by coal barges and larger 
tonnage, there was active discussion during the 
year towards providing basins and other accom- 
modations which would make Paris an inland 
port in much the same fashion as had been done 
by the Germans in Strassburg and other Khine 
towns. Tlie demolition of the fortifications af- 
forded ample sites for basins and walls, and 
the first of these for which preparation was being 
made was at Pantin, which was to be served by 
the Est Railway, and the Paris ('hamber of 
Commerce urged the municipal council not only 
to expedite this work, but to arrange for the 
laying out of other basins, notably between 
Aubervilliers, La Chapelle-St Denis, and at Bercy- 
Charenton. It was proposed to connect these 
basins with the canals, so that they would be in 
communication with the Seine and the northern 
canals, and furthermore equip them with large 
warehouses and modern plants. 

BOBECANESIA or the Dodecanese. (Greek 
for 12 islands.) A group of islands lying off 
the southwest coast of Asia Minor. The group 
consists of the southern Sporades, including the 
islands of Patmos, Lipsos, Cos, Leros, Calymnos, 
Rhodes, and others. The islands were occupied 
by the Italian forces during the war with Tur- 
key, 1912-13. By the treaty of Lausanne, Italy 
agreed to restore the islands to Turkey, but the 
outbreak of the Balkan War prevented the exe- 
cution of this agreement. The islands have since 
been claimed by Greece. The question of their 
disposition has not been settled, but was under- 
taken by the Peace Conference. See War of the 
Nations. ’ 

BOHEBTT, Charles Joseph. Canadian rep- 
resentative at the Paris Peace Conference. He 
had been from 1891 to 1906 a judge of the Su- 
perior Court of Quebec, but devoted himself to 
politics and became a member of the House of 
Commons in 1908. In the Conservative cabinet 
of Sir Robert Borden, he held the portfolio of 
Minister of Justice, which office he was still 
holdintr during the Conference. 

BOHINICA. See Leeward Islands. 

DOMINICAN BEPXJBLIC. A West Indian 
state occupying the larger and eastern part of 
the island of Haiti. Capital, Santo Domingo. 

Area and Population. The area of the coun- 
try is estimated at 18,045 English square miles, 
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and has a population estimated (in 1913) at 
708,000 inhabitants, but it is doubtful whether 
the population exceeds 600,000. The population 
is mainly composed of a mixed race of European, 
African, and Indian blood, but there are also 
some Creoles of Spanish descent, and many Turks 
and Syrians. The language of the people is 
Spanish, but the American patois is spoken along 
the frontier. Santo Domingo in 1918 had a 
population of 38,920, and Santiago de los Ca- 
balleros, of 52,266. San Pedro de Macorls, ac- 
cording to a less recent estimate had 20,000. 
Exact figures are diflicult to obtain, and other 
estimates place these figures somewhat lower. 
Births, deaths, and marriages in 1918 were re- 
ported, respectively, 41,072, 10,071, and 3737. 
In 1918 the immigrants numbered 4988, a fall- 
ing off from preceding years. A decree of April 
4th prohibited until April 1, 1921, any attempt 
to induce laborers to leave the country for em- 
ployment abroad by an offer of material compen- 
sation. Also forbade any vessels to undertake a 
voyage for the purpose of transporting laborers 
for employment in foreign countries. 

Education. In 1918 it was reported that pub- 
lic instruction showed a greater development 
than in any previous year. The number of 
pupils in all the schools was 51,585 of whom 
33,122 were in average daily attendance. The 
schools numbered 777 with 1209 teachers. The 
University of (Santo Domingo had a faculty of 
28 and a student body of 121. A plan was under 
eonsideiation in 1919 for the establishment of a 
(*o liege of agriculture adjoining the experiment 
station in the city of Santo 'Domingo and a school 
of eoiTiTiieree was established in that city. 

Pkoduction. Agriculture is the chief occu- 
pation and the leading crops are sugar and cacao. 
No later figures for sugar production are avail- 
able than those given in the preceding Yeae 
Book. As to cacao, 47,000,000 pounds were har- 
vested in the Cibao during the year ending Aug. 
IT), 1919, which crop was worth to the growers 
over $7,000,000. From this figure can be gained 
an idea of the importance of this crop in a com- 
munity with an estimated population of not 
more than 100,000. For the 1919 tobacco crop, 
an unusually large area was prepared for culti- 
\ation, estimated from 25,000 to 30,000 acres, 
and on the general average yield it was exjiected 
to have a crop of 50,000,000 or 60,000,000 pounds, 
against the record yield of 35,000,000 pounds in 
1918, but the drought in the early spring of 1S^19 
caused a decrease in area planted, so that the 
levised estimates were for about 25,000,000 
jiounds. The other leading products of the Re- 
public are coffee and honey. 

Commerce. The foreign trade for 1918 
amounted to $42,108,496, of which $19,736,162 
were imports and $22,372,344 exports. Com- 
pared with the year 1917, these figures sho'w an 
increase in imports of $2,336,088 and a decrease 
in exports of $72,236, or a net increase of 
$2,203,862. 

Railways. The railroads are all situated in 
the northern part of the island, with the excep- 
tion of privately-owned roads on certain sugar 
estates, which total about 265 miles. These 
roads are divided into two main lines: One, 
the Samand- Santiago line, which belongs to an 
English company, runs from Sanchez to La 
Vega, a distance of 73 miles. This line has two 
branch lines which are under the same manage- 
ment, but different ownership, extending from 


La Jina to San Francisco de Macoris (8V^ miles) 
and from Las Cabullas to Moca (16 miles). 
Secondly, there is a government line, the Domini- 
can Central Railway, which runs from Puerto 
Plata to Santiago and Moca, a distance of 60 
miles. The total length of the line in 1917 
was about 175 miles. 

Shipping. In 1918 the shipping entered and 
cleared at ports of the Republic comprised 863 
ships with a tonnage of 618,567 as against 1168 
ships with a tonnage of 1,006,511 in the previous 
year. For the coastwise trade 365 foreign ships 
entered with a tonnage of 486,266 while the na- 
tional vessels in the coastwise service numbered 
7658. 

Finance. The estimated revenue for 1919 
was $7,973,000 and the following expenditures 
were estimated: Interest and payment of the 
Dominican loan, interest and payment of the 
debt of 1918, appropriation for public instruc- 
tion, expenses of the municipal government, pub- 
lic works and reserve fund, $3,550,500; legisla- 
tion, $8280; exe<*utive department, $28,360; judi- 
ciary department, $558,630; interior administra- 
tion and police, $1,175,095; exterior relations, 
$65,583; commerce and finance, $487,304; justice 
and public instruction, $462,500; agriculture 
and immigration, $198,545; public works and 
communications, $532,516. The figures of re- 
ceipts and expenditures show a surplus of 
$33,686. 

History. The United States control dates 
from 1916 when the President was driven from 
power by the revolutionist Arias. On May 27th 
of that year the United States authorities issued 
their ultimatum demanding that the United 
States forces should be allowed peaceably to land. 
On June 1 the Ameiican marines landed and later 
a regiment was dispatched into the country to 
prevent a rising. There was desultory fighting 
and the regiment finally reached Santiago, where 
on Dec. 6, 1916, the American flag was raised. 
Since that time order has been maintained by 
American forces which consisted in 1919 of about 
5000 marines. There was an American military 
Provost Marshal in the capital of each province 
who attended to the policing of the province. 
At the head of the administration was a Military 
Governor and Rear Admiral of the United States 
navy whose functions were like those performed 
some years before by General Wood in Cuba. 
According to reports in 1919, there were few 
active bandits left in the c^ountry, and it was 
safe to travel unarmed throughout every section. 
I’he administration continued mainly in the 
hands of the Dominicans who directed their own 
school system, their courts and their town gov- 
ernments. To the United States authorities was 
reserved the control of the treasury and customs 
and the appointment of the governors of the 
provinces. In 1919 there was as yet no presi- 
dent or congress, but native officials carried on 
the administration as they had done before, ex- 
cept that they were responsible to the United 
States government instead of to their own presi- 
dent. A feature of the American policy has been 
the creation of the Dominican National Guard, 
organized on the model of the United States 
Marine Corps which detailed from among its own 
officers the officers of the National Guard. In 
1919 there were 14 companies of 80 men each, 
one company being stationed in the capital of 
each province. The men were enlisted exclu- 
sively from the native population. The new 
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force* was reported to be well drilled and elbcient. 
8ee Exploration. 

DOOLITTLE, Charles Leander. Astrono- 
mer, died at Philadelphia, Pa., March 3. He 
was born at Ontario, Ind., Nov. 12, 1843, and 
studied civil engineering at the University of 
Michigan. He served on the United States 
boundary survey from 1873 to 1876 when he be- 
came professor of mathematics and astronomy 
at Lehigh University holding that place until 
1896. He was then appointed to the chair of 
astronomy in the University of Pennsylvania and 
he was also director of the Plower Abtronomical 
Observatory (1896—1912). After 1912 he was 
made professor emeritus. Among his writings 
may be mentioned the following: Practical As- 
tronomy as Applied to Geodesy and IS! avigation j 
Results of Observation with Zenith Telescope, 
Hayre Obs, (1B7C-95); Results of Obseiyation 
with Zenith Telescope, Flower Ohs. (1894-1911). 

BOOB, Anton. An Austrian pianist and 
famous teacher, died at Vienna, November 7. 
He was born in Vienna, June 20, 1833. Having 
established his reputation as a virtuoso in Ger- 
many, Italy, and Scandinavia, he succ^ded 
Nikolai Rubinstein as professor at the Institute 
in Moscow. Prom 1809-1901 he taught with 
signal success at the Vienna Conservatory. 

BBAINAOE. See Reclamation. 

BBAMA, American and English. In sea- 
sons of financial stringency, the commercial man- 
agers complain that, despite their love for art, 
they cannot afford to risk their capital in really 
earnest undertakings, because of the poor patron- 
age of the theatre-going public. On the other 
hand, in seasons of financial prosperity, they 
forget all about their love for art and devote 
their energies to profiteering. Thus the drama 
loses either way. The year 1918 had been bad 
commercially, for the English-speaking theatre: 
but 1919, on the contrary, was a year of almost 
unprecedented prosperity, both in England and 
in the United States. The reason is obvious. 
The termination of hostilities on Nov. 11, 1918, 
resulted in a general feeling of relief and cheer- 
fulness among the people of the victorious na- 
tions. After saving money for so long, they 
wished to spend it; and, after suffering for so 
long, they desired most of all to spend it for 
entertainment. Consequently, they kept the 
theatres crowded throughout 1919. this 

period of prosperity, instead of being utilipd by 
the managers as an lopportunity for experiment- 
ing with the better things of the drama, was 
employed mainly to increase the commercial 
degradation of the theatre. 

In New York, the managers, without adver- 
tising their intention, quietly raised the price 
of theatre-tickets from $2 to $3. For certain 
popular “shows” they charged $5, and for one 
or two extravagantly advertised performances 
they even charged as much as $10; but even this 
arrant exercise of profiteering could not keep 
the public away. Competition for the tenancy 
of theatres in New York became so keen that 
new productions were required to play to $10,000 
a week or else vacate the premises. Formerly 
the contract figure had stoc^ at $5000. Under 
this new condition, failure was decreed to any 
play which was not sufficiently commercial to 
attract the immediate patronage of the largest 
and least intelligent section of the theatre-going 
public. 

In London, the developments of the year were 


even more regrettable. The old order changed 
and yielded place to new. During the war sev- 
eral celebrated actor-managers had died, — ^auch 
leaders of the English stage, for instance, as Sir 
Charles Wyndham, Sir George Alexander, and 
Sir Herbert Tree. Many prominent dramatists 
and actors had devoted their entire time to war 
work. While the lovers of the drama were not 
looking, a band of real-estate operators stepped 
in and bought up the leases of most of the Lon- 
don theatres. Uhese dealers, imitating the ex- 
ample set by the American magnates, Mr. Er- 
laiiger and Mr. Shubert, succeeded in making the 
London stage more commercial than it had ever 
been before. It became difficult, if not impos- 
sible, for an important actor to secure a theatre 
for the production of a play by an important 
dramatist; and the best production of the year 
had to be housed in a derelict playhouse in 
Hammersmith. The West End theatres were 
given over almost entirely to musical “shows,” 
Irivolous farces, and popular but vulgar plays 
imported from America. 

The leading British dramatists, Pinero, Jones, 
Bariie, Shaw, Galsworthy, and Barker, remained 
silent throughout the year, except that Shaw 
published a new volume, containing Heartbreak 
House and several short plays about the war, 
which did not increase his reputation and in 
some respects diminished his popularity. The 
few significant productions of the Loudon sea- 
son wcio subsequently reproduced in New York, 
and will be noted later in this article. 

In the United States, the most important event 
of the year was the strike of the actors — a strike 
unique in history because it was not caused by 
any question of wages or of hours but was under- 
taken merely for a principle. Early in the sum- 
mer, the real-estate magnates who control the 
Araeiican theatre, fearing the power that might 
accrue to the Actors' Equity Association if it 
should join the American Federation of Labor, 
organized a managers’ union called the Produc- 
ing Managers’ Association. ^ Subs^uently the 
actors voted to ally themselves with organized 
labor. The managers’ union then refused to 
recognize the corporate existence of the actors’ 
union; and the Producing Managers’ Association 
also refused to submit to arbitration two re- 
quests put forward by the Actors* Equity Asso- 
ciation — ^first, that eight performances should 
constitute a working week and extra perform- 
ances should be paid for pro rata, and, second, 
that after rehearsing four weeks without re- 
muneration, actors should be paid half-salary for 
subsequent rehearsals. The organized actors 
called a strike on August 7th, and were soon 
joined by their allies, the organized stage-hands 
and musicians, who made no demands of their 
own. Within a few days nearly every theatre 
in New York was darkened, and many important 
theatres in other cities; and rehearsals of new 
plays were stopped entirely. The strike lasted 
for a month; and on September 6th the managers 
capitulated and granted much more to the strik- 
ing actors than the Equity Association had 
originally asked. During the course of the 
strike, the entertainment committee of the or- 
ganize actors, under the efficient direction of 
Lieut. -Col. Earle Boothe, put on a series of 
superlative “Equity Shows” which evoked great 
enthusiasm from the public. Perhaps the most 
important result of this month of internecine 
warfare in the theatre was the fact that the pub- 
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lie was reminded that, although the actor is es- 
sential to the drama and the playwright also is 
indispensable, there is no absolute need for the 
so-called ‘‘manager/’ 

This point was tested earlier in the year by 
the Theatre Guild, a group of artists who in- 
corporated themselves for the purpose of pro- 
ducing plays on a cooperative basis. They took 
over an abandoned theatre in New York — ^the 
Garrick — and proceeded to produce the sort of 
plays that the commercial managers are always 
afraid of. Their flrst production, Jacinto Bona- 
vente’s Bonds of Interest, attained a succi^a d’es- 
iime. Their second production, John Ferguson, 
by St. -John G Ervine, was announced for only a 
single week; but it was so enormously success- 
ful that it ran in New York for over 20 weeks 
and subsequently continued its career in other 
cities. This was one of the greatest plays of the 
year, and one of the most successful. Later in 
the season the Theatre Guild produced John 
Masefield’s Japanese tragedy, The Faithful, and 
a dramatization of William Dean Howells’ cele- 
brated novel, The Rise of Silas Lapham, by 
Lillian Sabine. 

Tn the domain of the classic drama, Walter 
Hampden’s production of Hamlet remained the 
greatest event of the year. Unaided by any of 
the commercial managers, this masterly young 
actor played the part more than 200 times, in 
many cities, and was everywhere recognized as 
the finest exponent of the rOlo since the death of 
Edwin Booth. E IT Sothern and Julia Marlowe, 
after several years of retirement, returned to the 
stage with Twelfth Right, The Taming of the 
Shrew, and Hamlet, and played to crowded 
houses everywhere. 

Among the American managers, the medal of 
honor for 1919 should be bestowed on Arthur 
Hopkins, who followed his interesting production 
of Tolstoi’s The Living Corpse with a still more 
vivid projection of The Jest, — translated from 
La Cena delle Beffe of the Italian poet, Sem 
Benelli, by Edward Sheldon. This play, well 
known in Europe, is a violent and thrilling melo- 
drama written in gorgeous verse. The leading 
parts were played by John and Lionel Barry- 
more, and the scenery was designed by Robert 
Edmond Jones. In December, Mr, Hopkins pre- 
sented for a series of special matinees an excel- 
lent production of Maxim Gorki’s dreary but 
powerful tragedy, Night Lodging. 

Next in honor among the x'^merican managers 
came William Harris, Jr., who invested some of 
the profits of a lurid and unworthy melodrama, 
East is West, in importing to New York the two 
most worthy plays of the London season. One 
of these was The Lost Leader, by Lennox Robin- 
son, an interesting drama derived from the 
legend, still current in Ireland, that Charles 
Stewart Parnell is still alive. The other was a 
chronicle-play on the subject of Abraham Lincoln 
by the English poet, John Drinkwater. This 
piece, despite its unusual simplicity, was extraor- 
dinarily impressive. The title part was excel- 
lently played by a little-known actor named 
Frank McGlynn. The author visited the United 
States to superintend the production and to de- 
liver a series of lectures. 

Stuart Walker continued the excellent record 
of his Portmanteau Theatre by reviving The Book 
of Job, and by producing for the first time The 
Tents of the Arabs and The Laughter of the 
Gods, by Lord Dunsany. The latter was a new 


play, regarded by the author as his best. In 
the autumn. Lord Dunsany visited the United 
States for the first time and delivered many 
lectures. 

Another distinguished visitor was Maurice 
Maeterlinck, who came to New York in December 
to attend the world-premi^^re of the operatic ver- 
sion of The Blue Bird. Earlier in the year, his 
war-play, A Burgomaster of Belgium, had been 
acted in New York. Though quite outside the 
usual vein of Maeterlinck, this simple study of 
actual life was easily the most impressive of all 
the many plays inspired by the w’aix 

The French drama was less popular in New 
York in 1019 than it had been during the war. 
Jacques Copeau completed the second season of 
his Tlicatre dii Vieiix ColomhEm. He continued 
to produce great plays, week after week, and to 
present them admirably; but the support of the 
public was discouraging, and, in the spring, M. 
(\>peau took his company hack to Paris, accom- 
panied by the good wishes of many cultured 
patrons. In the autumn, Robert Casadesus 
brought over a new company from France and 
inaugurated the Theatre Pariaien, an institution 
devoted to frivolous farces and operettas; and a 
Belgian actor, Carlo Liten, undertook a more 
ambitious project, called the Th<?atre d’Art, 
which was introduced by an impressive produc- 
tion of Le Cloitre, a tragedy by Emile Verhaeren. 
Yvette Giiilbert made a beautiful production of 
an interesting old French miraele-play, Guihour, 
and acted for the first time in EnglisK in the 
title part; she continued her recitals in French; 
and, in the autumn, this great artist founded a 
School of the Theatre in New York. The only 
important French plav which was produced in 
English in 1919 was The Marquis of Priola, by 
Henri Lavedan, which was admirably acted by 
Leo Ditrichstein. 

The Jewish x\rt Theatre took possession of the 
abandoned Garden Theatre in New York and gave 
a series of excellent productions in the Yiddish 
language, under the direction of the celebrated 
German actor, Emanuel Beicher. x\mong the 
plays produced were The Idle Inn, by Peretz 
Hirshben, Jjonely Lii>es, by Gerhard t Haupt- 
mann, The Dumb Messiah by David Pinski, and 
a Danish play called Samson and Delilah. The 
mise-en-scl^ne was admirable; and the acting of 
Jacob Ben-Ami was particularly notable. 

Mention should be made of a worthy produc- 
tion in English of Shakuntala, a celebrated an- 
cient Hindu drama by Kalidasa. This was set 
forth at the Greenwich Village Theatre by Frank 
Conroy and Harold Meltzer. 

Except for John Drinkwater, the only English 
playwright who achieved a notable success on 
the American stage in 1919 was W. Somerset 
Maugham. Too Mwny Husbands (called in I^n- 
don Home and Beauty) was a delightfully witty 
farce; and Cwsar’s Wife was a respectable, 
though not emphatically moving, contribution 
to the serious drama. Among the poor plays 
imported to New York from England were Penny 
TFtae, Three for Diana, and Carnival. 

Booth Tarkington may be singled otit from 
the other American playwrights as the one who 
most materially increased his reputation in 1919^ 
His comedy called Clarence, though slight iq 
substance, may be regarded as the best American 
play of the year. It was deliciously whirasiert 
and presented a faithful picture of a representa- 
tive American family. Mr. Tarkington was less 
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successful with another comedy, called Up from 
Nowhere, which was written in collaboration 
with Harry Leon Wilson. An operatic version 
of Mr. Tarkington’s famous novelette and play, 
Beauoaire, with music by Andr6 Messager, was 
presented in London with great success by Gil- 
bert Miller and subsequently imported to New 
York. 

Lhc war-play became obsolete in 1919; but 
several after-the-war plays were presented, which 
dealt with the social problems of the returned 
soldier. Of these the most interesting was 
Civilian Clofhes, a comedy by Thompson Bu- 
chanan, in which an aristocratic heroine who 
had married an American captain in France was 
subsequently shocked when she saw him out of 
uniform, by the discovery that he was neither 
well born nor well bred. The Five Million, by 
Gray Bolton and Frank Mandel, treated the 
status of demobilized soldiers who found their 
former jobs occupied by women Buddies, by 
George V Hobart, revealed a pleasing picture of 
the A. E. F. in a rest-camp in Brittany; and 
Forbidden, by Dorothy Donnelly, dealt more 
seriously with the dramatic aspects of the Ameri- 
can occupation of Coblenz. Anthony Paul 
Kelly, in The Phantom Legion, tried unsuccess- 
fully to dramatize the spiritistic theory that dead 
soldiers continue to fight beside their living 
comrades. 

The menace of Bolshevism was treated in a 
journalistic manner by Eugene Walter in The 
Challenge, an emphatic and fairly effective play. 
The same subject was very badly handled by 
Thomas Dixon in The Bed Ddu n. 

Particular attention may now be devoted to 
those American plays of 1919 which revealed a 
certain amount of originality, and some positive 
degree of merit, of one kind or another. Au- 
gustus Thomas, the dean of American dramatists, 
contributed Palmy Days, a mellow tale of Cali- 
fornia in the mining days of H9, which was 
agreeably reminiscent of Bret Harte, Salisbury 
Field came forward with a really brilliant 
comedy, called Wedding Bells, in which the hero 
fell in love with his divorced wife on the eve of 
his contemplated second marriage. Zoe Akins 
offered a clever comedy, Papa, which failed, and 
a somewhat less able serious drama, DMassee, 
which enjoyed a great success because of the ex- 
cellent acting of Ethel Barrymore. Henry Mil- 
ler and Blanche Bates appeared in Moli^re, an 
ambUious romantic drama by Philip Moeller; 
and, later in the season, these same artists pro- 
duced an excellent comedy by James Forbes, The 
Famous Mrs Fair, which dealt with the prob- 
lem of the woman torn between her ambition for 
a public career and her duty to her family. Mrs. 
Fiske gave a delightful performance in a pleas- 
ing comedy by Laurence Eyre, Miss Nelly of 
N'Orleans. Tillie, by Helen R, Martin, was a 
study of local life among the Mennonites. Adam 
and Eva, by George Middleton and Guy Bolton, 
was one of the most workmanlike plays of the 
year, though it dealt with traditional materials. 
Rachel Crothers revealed once more her usual 
fidelity of observation in a comedy of boarding- 
house life called 39 East. In The Gold Diggers, 
Avery Hopwood set forth a humorous depiction 
of the life of the chorus-girl. Moonlight and 
Honeysuckle, a somewhat artificial comedy by 
George Scarborough, was pleasantly played by 
Ruth Chatter ton. Grace George gave a very fine 
performance in She Would and Hho Did, an ex- 


tremely light comedy by a new author, Mark 
Reed. I Love You, by William Le Baron, was a 
fairly clever farce; but much more amusing was 
another farce, entitled My Lady Friends, by Emil 
Nyitray and Frank Mandel, in which Clifton 
Crawford gave an ingratiating performance 
TIis Honor, Abe Potash, by Montague Glass and 
Jules Eckert Goodman, offered an excellent acting 
part for Barney Bernard; and a little known 
actor named Harry Beresford scored a remark- 
able success in Boys Will be Boys, which was 
dramatized by Charles O’Brien Kennedy from a 
series of stories by Irvin Sv. Cobb. On the Hir- 
ing Line, by Harriet Ford and Harvey J. O’Hig- 
gins, dealt amusingly with the servant problem. 
Five Clock, by Frank Bacon and Freeman 
Tilden, showed several elemenfs of merit; but it 
was not nearly so successful as Mr. Bacon’s 
previous play called Lightnin\ which ran 
thioughout the entire year. One Night in Rome, 
an uneven play by J. Hartley Manners, disclosed 
Laurette Tavlor to great advantage in the lead- 
ing part. Curiosity, by IT. Austin Adams, was 
an interesting studv in the psychology of sex; 
and Our Pleasant Bins, bv Thomas Broadhurst, 
deserves to be remembered as a serious attempt 
at serious drama. 

There was an epidemic of bedroom farces in 
1919. Tl\c following new plays all employed the 
traditional Palais Royal pattern, with different 
variations . — Keep it to h' ourself, Up in MabeVs 
Room, Please Get Married, J Bleep! ess Night, 
Xightie. Night, An Exchange of Wives, and The 
Girl in the Limousine. Of these the most skill- 
ful was NighUe Night, by Martha M. Stanley 
and Adelaide Matthews, in which Francis Byrne 
gave an excellent performance. In Scandal, 
Cosmo Hamilton essayed to lift the bedroom play 
to the level of serious drama ; but his effort, 
though commercially successful, was artistically 
false. 

There was also an e})ideinic in 1919 of melo- 
dramas that detailed a murder mystery; and the 
following plays — all interesting in one way or 
another — had similar plots : — The Woman in 
Room, 13, by Max Marcin and Samuel Shipman; 
At 9: If 5, by Owen Davis; The Crimson Alibi, by 
George Broadhurst; A Voice in the Dark, by 
Ralph E. Dyar; The Sign on the Door, by Chan- 
ning Pollock; and For the Defense, by Elmer L. 
Rice. Plays of this type were cleverly satirized 
by Thomas Springer in a burlesque melodrama 
entitled Where’s Your Wife? The Son-Daughter, 
bv George Scarborough, was a melodrama of 
the Sardou type, set in Chinatown for purposes 
of local color, and sumptuously produced by 
David Belasco. 

The following American plays of 1919 were 
inferior in quality, and need be listed merely 
for purposes of record: — Toby’s Bow, Gappy 
Ricks, Hobohenvia, The Net, The Fortune Teller, 
A Good Bad Woman, Dark Rosaleen, Those Who 
Walk in Darkness, A Regular Feller, Lusmore, 
Thunder, The Dancer, The Storm,, a Young Man’s 
Fancy, The Unknown Woman, Three’s a Crowd, 
and The Whirlwind. 

Jn December, two huge and costly spectacles 
were exhibited in New York. Aphrodite, a 
pagan picture of the licentious life of ancient 
Alexandria, was produced by Comstock and Gest 
at the Century Theatre; and The Wayfarer, a 
modern passion play, was produced by the Inter- 
church World Movement in Madison Square 
(iarden. Hundreds of collaborators were em- 
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ployed in each of these gigantic undertakings. 
Setting aside any question of subject-matter, 
and confining the judgment solely to matters of 
art, it must be said that the sacred spectacle 
was, in nearly all respects, more impressive than 
the profane 

DRUG ADDICTION. The New York County 
Medical Society held an important session on the 
subject of the federal and State Drug I^ws 
last May. Legal authorities explained to the 
members the provisions of the laws and the court 
decisions rendered by the Supreme Court on test 
cases. These were concerned with the nature of 
“personal attendance,” of “prescriptions,” “pro- 
fessional practice,” etc. There is a distinction 
between “personal” attendance and “medical” 
attendance, for in the latter more latitude is 
allowable. Personal attendance implies that the 
physician attends the patient before writing a 
prescription, presumably at his, the patient’s, 
house. A prescription was defined as “written 
or spoken medical directions” or “remedies indi- 
cated.” “Professional practice” had not vet been 
finally defined. It transpires incidentally that 
the Harrison Federal J^aw is only an internal 
revenue tax law. Beyond this the State is re- 
sponsible. An important case was nearly lost 
by the government, for the Supreme Court de- 
cided, 5 to 4, that the vital point concerned was 
the laising of revenue. It w^as charged against 
the accused that the distribution of a large 
amount of narcotic to an addict by a medical 
man was not professional practice. The defense 
that the Harrison Law was unconstitutional had 
been upheld by a lowei court. Hut in a some- 
what similar ease the Supreme Court decided 
airairist the government and in favor of the view 
that an order for morphine to an addict to quiet 
his nerves is not a prescription and the service 
does not fall under professional practice. Nar- 
cotic Commissioner Herrick claimed that the 
legitimate physician, acting in good faith, has 
nothing to fear from the State law. The main 
aim of the latter is complete control of the ad- 
dict, even after his apparent cure, and here the 
medical profession has its chance to cooperate 
with the State. Dr. ('^ojieland, the Health Com- 
missioner of New York, stated that the medical 
profession wdll not treat the addict, so that the 
latter becomes a problem for the Health Depart- 
ment. During the winter of 1918-10 the number 
of addicts had notably increased and a total of 
60,000 for the entire city was a conservative 
estimate. Nearly 500,000 pounds of opium 
reached this country in 1917 and the per capita 
amount for the entire country was 33 grains per 
annum — 10-fold that of any other country. To 
catch the dishonest doctor and bootlegger both 
the federal authorities and local police would 
have to cooperate with the Health Department. 
Justice Collins likened the spread of the drug 
(‘vil to an epidemic which necessitates drastic 
measures for its suppression. The business is 
largely in the hands of the underworld and in 
about half the cases of offenses against the drug 
law the olTenders had been arrested on other 
complaints. During 1918, and in the early 
months of the present year, there had been a re- 
markable falling off in arrests of those with nar- 
cotics in their posse'ssion. According, to Com- 
missioner of Corre<;tion Hamilton about one- 
half of the addicts who come before his depart- 
ment have criminal records. Drugs led to crime 
much more frequently than crime to drugs. 


The dishonest physician had no intention of 
curing any addict by reducing his quota of drug. 
Alcoholism is much less a menace, for it does 
not develop as a rule in the adolescent, its use 
can be discontinued by the young man even after 
several months of daily use, it can only be 
drank and not injected or sniffed. 

Dr. Dunnez of the U 8. Public Health Service 
stated that 20 of the States had reported an 
increase in the use of narcotics and there is some 
increase in dry territory where paiegoric and 
proprietaries containing opium are used to some 
extent. Dr. Bishop justly protested against 
styling all addicts “liars” in advance. '’Ihis is 
not only unjust but impolitic, for it inlorferch 
with the registration. Clergymen and judges do 
not care to register themselves as liars while in 
the discharge of professional functions. 

DRUG RESEARCH. See Chemistry, In- 
dustrial. 

DTJLXJTH, MINN. See Docks and Har- 
noRS 

DTJNKARDS or BUNKERS. See Bretu- 

RFN, ClIURCH OF THE. 

DUNLOP, Sib Nathaniel. British ship- 
owner, died in London, November 15. He uas 
formerly the chairman of the Allan Line Steam- 
ship Company. He was born in 1830 and edu- 
eated in common schools. He became one of the 
managing directors of the Allan Line and rose 
to its chairmanship. Ho was the author of vari- 
ous pamphlets on eommereial subjects and of 
rrar^azine articles 

DUPUY, Jean. French journalist and cabi- 
net officer. He was born in the Gironde, France, 
Get. I, 1844. He was a member of the cabinet 
on three occasions and once president of the 
Council During the war be w^as a member of 
the War Council which cooperated with the 
ministry. He held a seat in the Senate from 
Halites ' PyreiK^es. He was chiefiy known how- 
ever as a prominent figiue in Parisian journal- 
ism, having been for many years a director of the 
Petit Parisirn. He was active in organizing the 
press of Paris and was president of the syndi- 
cate of Paris newspapers. He took a leading 
part in the effort to maintain the rights of the 
press Rf^ainst the ri^id censorship 

DUTCH EAST INDIES. A colonial posses- 
sion of the Netherlands, comprising the Dutch 
possessions in Asia, situated between 6° N. and 
ir 8. latitude and between 95'^ and 141° E. longi- 
tude. Capital. Batavia. 

Area and Poput.atton. There are two main 
divisions: First, Java (16 residencies) and 
Madoera (1 residency); and secondly, the out- 
posts, consisting of 17 provinces. The approxi- 
mate area is 735,000 English square miles, with 
a total population in 1917 (official estimate) of 
47,000,000. The population of the four principal 
towns of Java was: Batavia (1917) 231,463; 
Samarang (1916), 109,915; Soerabayi^ (1915), 
157,202; and Soerakarta (1905), 118,378. 

Prodxttion. Area (end of 1917) under rice, 
4,030,469 acres; maize, 1,303,680 acres; cassava, 
1,021,824 acres; arachis. 162,117 acres; soya 
beans, 38,076 acres; other secondary crops, 580,- 
085 acres; sugar-cane, 31,842 acres; tobacco, 10,- 
992 acres ; indigo, 5869 acres ; and capsicaim, 
16,326 acres. Government coffee plantations in 
1917 produced 1758 tons (Java), and from pri- 
vate estates (Java) was raised 71,682 tons, 
lobacco in 1917 (Java) 25,930,000 kilograms, 
and (Sumatra) 20,550,000 kilograms, a total of 
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46,489,000 kilograms. Cinchona, in kilograms, 
was equal to a total of 8,009,148, in 1917. The 
production of tea in the country for 1917 was 
estimated at 43,271,000 kilograms, while in 1918 
the exports of tea from Java alone totalled 27,* 
735,892 kilograms. For the first four months 
of 1019 Jav^a and Sumatra alone exported over 
14,000,000 kilograms. Cacao (Java, 1917), 
1,189,790 kilograms. The government tin mines 
of Banca yielded in 19]7“-18, 20,322 tons. This 
figure includes the output from all other tin 
mines as well, chiefly the private mines at Bili- 
ton and Riau. The yield of the principal coal 
mines in Java, Sumatra, and Borneo in 1917 
wa,8 816,578 tons. Petroleum and other mineral 
oils (1917), 1,747,014,000 kilograms. Gold, 

silver, diamonds, copper and manganese are 
mined. 

CoMMEUCE. Government and private trade, 
merchandihe and specie, are given below^ for 
1916 and 1917 in guilders (12 guilders = £1 ) . 


aider budget questions. In 1919, the governor- 
general was Dr. J. P, Count Van Limberg Stirum, 
appointexl Oct 28, 1915. 

DUTCH GUIANA, or Surinam. A colony 
of the Netherlands, lying on the northern coast 
of South America, between 2° and 6° N. latitude 
and 53^ 50' and 58° 20' E. longitude. It is 
bounded on the north by the Atlantic Ocean, on 
the east by the River Marowijne, which divides 
it from French Guiana, on the west by the River 
Coraniyn, dividing it from British Guiana, and 
on the south by inaccessible forests and savannas 
to the Tumuc-Humas Mountains. Tt has a total 
area of 46,060 square miles (English), and a 
population on Jan. 1, 1918, of 92,284, exclusive of 
the negroes and Indiana in the forests. Capital, 
Paramaribo, 37,051 population. In 1917 there 
were 31 public schools, with 7508 pupils, and 44 
private schools with 3318 pupils. There is also a 
government normal school. In 1917 the leading 
religious denominations were Moravian Brethren, 


Imports 

Government Private 


Tear 

Merchandise 

Specie 

Total 

Merchandise 

Specie 

Total 

Grand total 

191 n . 

. . . 16,519,407 

400,000 

16,919,407 

404,723,739 

24,608,794 

429,332,713 

446,2.52.120 

1917 . 

20,361,000 

1,600,000 

21,961,000 

467,019,000 

7,705,000 

474,724,000 

496.685,000 




Exports 




1916 

11.157,482 

169.750 

11327,232 

856.656.564 

172,750 

856,829,314 

868.156.546 

1917 

. . . 1,670,000 

149,000 

1,819.000 

785.110.000 

6,300,000 

791.410,000 

793.229,000 


The chief receiver of exports is the Nether- 
lands. These consist chiefly of sugar, coffee, tea, 
indigo, tobacco, cinchona, copra, and tin. Rice 
is shipped in large quantities to China and 
Borneo. In 1917 there entered at the ports 
7934 steamers and 6000 sailing vessels, a total of 
3,140,024 tons and 342,517 tons respectively. 

Java. The import and export trade of the 
island of Java may be shown by a table showing 
the increase of commerce of that island with 
the United States. Nearly 80 per cent of the 
total population of the Dutch East Indies live 
in Java. The following table shows the imports 
and exports with the IJnited States, expressed in 
guilders (guilder = $0,402) : 


24,624; Roman Catholics, 19,698; Hindus, 20,- 
850; Jews, 847; Mohammedans, 12,489; and 
Reformed and Lutherans 9773. Sugar produc- 
tion in 1917, 14,360,100 kilograms; cacao, 1,987,- 
200 kilograms; bananas, 563,400 bunches; coffee, 
1,546,000 kilograms; rice, 5,338,300 kilograms; 
maize, 1,608,300 kilograms ; rum, 836,100 litres; 
and molasses, 658,000 litres Gold yield in 1917 
was 808,404 grams, of which was exported 701,- 
34.3 grama, valued at 981,880 guilders. Total 
imports (1916), 5,911,326 guilders; total exports, 
8,054,002 guilders; local revenue (1917), 3,193,- 
000 guilders; subvention, 1,676,000 guilders. 
Governor, 1019, G. J. Staal. 


Yeevre 

Imports 
from U. S. 

Increase 

P.C. 

Exports 
to V S. 

Increase 

PC 

1914 . . 

. . . 6,200.000 



10,900,000 



1915 . .. 

. . . 11,500,000 

5,300,000 

Br > 

26,600,000 

15,700.666 

144 

1916 . 

. . 25,300.000 

13,800,000 

120 

68,500,000 

41,900,000 

157 

1917 

. 47.400.000 

22,100,000 

87 

141,800,000 

73,300,000 

107 


Japanese trade with Java in 1917 showed an 
increase of about 300 per cent over the same 
period in 1915, the figures being, respectively, 
37,000,000 yen (yen = $0,498) and 9,000,000. 
The trade with Japan and the United States has 
replaced that with the German commercial inter- 
ests. 

Finance and Government. The territory is 
under the sovereignty of the Netherlands, con- 
sisting partly of lands directly under control of 
the Dutch and those under the rule of native 
states. The revenue and expenditures, expressed 
in guilders, for 1919, were, respectively, 399,199,- 
370 and 503,639,724, a deficit of 104,440,354 guil- 
ders. The governor-general, who is at the head 
of the administration, is assisted by a council of 
five members, whose functions are both legislative 
and advisory. The governor-general is nomi- 
nated by the sovereign, as are the members of the 
council. In 1897 a council was created to con- 


DUTCH BEFORMED CHURCH. See Re- 
formed Church in America. 

DUTCH WEST INDIES. The term in- 
cludes Curacao and Dutch Guiana ((j.v.). 

DUTTON, Samuel Train. American edu- 
cator, died March 18. At the time of his death 
he was professor of educational administration 
in Teachers’ College, Columbia ITiiversity, an 
office which he had held for many years. He was 
born at Hillsboro, N. H., Oct. 16, 1844, and 
graduated at Yale, 1873. He held various educa- 
tional and administrative positions in Connecti- 
cut where he was superintendent of schools in 
New Haven from 1882 to 1890. For the next 
10 years he was superintendent of schools at 
Brookline, Mass., and then was professor of 
school administration in Teachers’ College, 1900 
to 1915, when he was made professor emeritus. 
Meanwhile he had been engaged in a wide range 
of educfitional activities, serving as a lecturer 
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on pedagogy at Harvard, the University of Chi- 
cago, and at Boston University and as exchange 
lecturer at the Scandinavian universities (1910). 
He also served as trustee and administrator of 
important educational foundations and was a 
member of the international Commission on the 
Balkan War (1913). He was associate editor of 
Christian Work and of the World Court Maga- 
zine. After his retirement in 1915 he devoted 
himself especially to the cause of international 
peace. 

DUVENECK, Frank. Painter, died at Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, January 3, He was born at Cov- 
ington, Ky , 1848, studied in Munich for more 
than 10 years and specialized in portrait and 
figure painting. After 1881 he lived almost con- 
tinually at Florence, Italy. The Chicago Expo- 
sition medal was awarded to- him in 1893, that 
of the National Academy in dOOd, and the spe- 
'cial Cold Medal of Honor of the Panama Exposi- 
tion in 1915. At first his style was marked by 
great brilliancy but later became quiet in color. 
A large number of his paintings are in this coun- 
try, including the “Turkish Page and Becumbent 
Figure” in the Pennsylvania Academy, and nine 
paintings in the Cincinnati Museum. Among his 
other paintings may be mentioned “A Circas- 
sian” (1875), a Portrait of Charles Dudley War- 
ner ( 1877), and “Tlie Professor” (1878). Du- 
veneck also displayed marked ability as a 
sculptor. 

DYNAMO-ELECTRIC MACHINERY. 

The year 1919 was not marked by the construc- 
tion of any notably large generators, the 45,000 
kw. turbounit of the Narragansett Electric 
Lighting Co. at Providence, K. I., put in opera- 
tion during the previous year marking, for a 
time at least, the limit of size for such machines 
Many of the generators installed during the year, 
however, were rated at from 25,000 to 35,000 
kilowatts, so that the average size of those built 
and })ut in use was greater than ever before. 
Cenerators and motors were in good demand, 
but at times it was difficult to rely upon 
scheduled deliveries, owing to delays in the re- 
ceipt of raw materials at the works of the large 
manufacturing companies There was a steady 
replacement of steam engines by electric motors 
for operating mills and factories. Nor was this 
tendency confined to any one line of industry: 
rolling mills, cement plants, textile mills, and 
pumping stations being among those installing 
electric drive either directly applied, or thrmigh 
the medium of belts and short line sliafts. 
Motors to the amount of 40,000 horse power 
capacity were installed during the 5"ear in iron 
and steel mills alone. 

At Niagara Falls, three 32,500 kw. generators 
vere in process of installation for the Niagara 
Falls Power ('Company, diflTering from others at 
that location in that they were placed far down 
in the wheel pit, for the purpose of avoiding a 
long vertical shaft, with its objectionable lateral 
vibration. Each hydraulic turbine constituting 
the prime mover was rated at 37,600 horse power 
and was designed to operate at 150 revolutions 
per minute. The electric generators were de- 
signed to deliver three-phase, 25-cycle alternating 
current at 12,000 volts. The total weight of the 
generator was 300 tons (272,108 kg.). This en- 
tire unit was constructed by the Allis-Chalmers 
Lompanv and was put in operation on Dec. 27, 
1919. 

RADY, Sir Charles Swinfen, British jur- 


ist, died in London, November 15. He was born 
July 31, 1851; called to the bar in 1879; from 
1891 to 1913 was judge of the chancery of the 
High Court of Justice. He was Lord Justice 
of Appeal till 1918 when he was made Master of 
the Rolls. 

EAGAN, Charles? Patrick. Brigadier-Gen- 
eral, died in New York City, February 1. He 
was born in Ireland, Jan. 10, 1841, and edu- 
cated at San Francisco. He served during the 
Civil War and afterwards against the Indians. 
He became captain of commissary subsistence 
in 1874, major in 1892, commissary-general in 
1898. He retired after 30 years of service. 

EARTHQUAKES. The list of seismic dis- 
turbances for 1919 included several destructive 
shocks, but none that inflicted widespread dis- 
aster like some of the occurrences of previous 
years. A series of tremors centred near the 
city of San Salvador, Central America, partlv 
destroyed that citv and its environs on April 
28th, the destructive waves spreading outward 
for a distance of 10 or 12 miles from the origin. 
The zone of disturbance nearly coincided with 
Ihe area visited by the earthquake of June 17, 
1917, when the damage was greatly augmented 
bv a svmpathetic outburst of the volcano 
Quetzal tepeque which in the more recent dis- 
turbance remained quiescent. J'he number of 
victims was plared at 40 killed and several 
hundreds injured. The island of Fuerteventura, 
one of the Canaries, experienced a shaking early 
in May that accounted for considerable damage 
and a few lives. Violent tremors were reported 
on June 29 th throughout the provinces of 
Florence, Arezzo, and Siena in Central Italy. 
Thev seem to have been centred about the village 
of Vecchio, 15 miles northeast of Florence (the 
citv) and on the western slope of the Apennines, 
which with the town of 8an Lorenzo was badly 
shaken. More or less damage to property was 
r(‘ported within the three provinces named and 
the loss of life was put at 200, besides several 
thousands iniured. The shocks began about 6 
A. M. and continued throughout the day with in- 
creasing violence, reaching their maximum in- 
tensity at 5 oVlock in the afternoon. The Ital- 
ian government took prompt measures for the 
relief of the devastated district. A fairly strong 
but not destructive shock was felt in Rome, Italy, 
on October 2l8t, and two heavier shocks were 
reported in the Tiber Valley on November 7th. 
The vicinity of Cannes on the Riviera experienced 
slight tremors on November 28th. On the fol- 
lowing day shocks occurred in the region south 
and southwest of Toulouse, France, near the foot 
of the Pyrenees. They were not productive of 
much damage. A more serious disturbance was 
reported to have visited western Asia Minor on 
November 27th, causing the destruction of seven 
villages and many lives; the zone of maximum 
disturbance was in the districts of Soma and 
Balikresi, north of Smyrna and 30 miles from 
the Mediterranean coast. 

Seismology. H. F. Reid and S. Taber de- 
scribed the Porto Rican earthquake 6f 1918 
(Bulletin Geol. Boc. Amer.) , which inflicted seri- 
ous losses in lives and property. The shocks 
originated off the northwestern corner of the 
island, at a point where the sea bottom slopes 
off abruptly to great depths, and set up con- 
siderable sea wave.«i of which the largest reached 
a height of 20 feet and swept over the low coastal 
area. The first tremors were the strongest and 
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were sensible over all the island and as far away 
as the western part of Haiti and the northern 
Lesser Antilles. Earthquakes have been infre- 
quent in Porto Rico, only one other heavy dis- 
turbance (1867) having occurred since the time 
of Columbus. The shock probably came from 
crustal displacement along a submarine fault 
line, which i» approximately marked out by the 
abrupt slope of the shore. 

. EAST AFBICA PBOTECTORATE. A 
British dependency, extending from the former 
German East Africa to Abyssinia and Italian 
Somaliland, from the Umba to the Juba rivers, 
and inland as far as Uganda. For administra- 
tion purposes, it is divided into seven provinces, 
in turn divided into districts and sub-districts, 
each province under a provisional commissioner. 
The provinces, with their respective capitals are 
as follows: Seyidie (Mombassa) ; Ukamba 
(Nairobi) ; Tanaland (Lamu) ; Jubaland (Kis- 
mayu) ; Kenya (Nieri) ; Naivasha (Naivasha) ; 
and Nyanza (Kisumu). It was proclaimed a 
territory on Nov. 19, 1890, and from March, 1891, 
to July, 1893, it was administi^red by the Im- 
perial British East Africa Company. The East 
Africa Protectorate includes all the coast from 
the Umba to the Juba rivers. This was granted 
on a 50-year lease by the Sultan of Zanzibar. 
There is also a large tract in the interior, whose 
boundaries were dedned by Anglo-German 
conventions of 1886-90 and 1893, and the agree- 
ment with Italy in 1891. The administration is 
carried on under the colonial office, and has been 
under a governor and commander in chief, as- 
sisted by an executive and a legislative coun- 
cil since Nov. 9, 1906. The protectorate has 
an area of 246,822 square miles, and a pop- 
ulation, estimated unofficially in 1019, of 2,807,- 
000, including 5362 Europtmns and 17,000 Asia- 
tics. Swahilis and Arabs predominate on the 
coast. Races speaking Bantu languages and 
non-Bantu tribes such as the Masai, the Somali, 
and the Gallas, are further inland. The largest 
towTi is Mombassa, which had a population, 
unofficially estimated in 1919, of 300,000, of 
whom 13b are Europeans. It has a harbor 
situated on the eastern side of Mombassa Island, 
which is the terminus of the Uganda Railway. 
The two principal rivers in the north are the 
Tana and Juba which flow into the Indian Ocean; 
both navigable for 400 miles by steamers of 
shallow draught. The capital of the Protec- 
torate is Nairobi, which had 14,000 inhabitants 
in 1919, of whom 800 were European and 3000 
Indian. There were also 400 European farmers 
and 50,000 natives in the section adjacent to 
Nairobi. Agricultural products are essentially 
tropical, including rice, maize, various native 
grains, casaba, cocoanuts, etc. In 1919 there 
was considerable attention given to cotton grow- 
ing on the banks of the Juba River. The pro- 
duction on an extended scale of sisal hemp and 
Ceara rubber is now being undertaken. In the 
highlands, the crops are similar to those of the 
temperate zone, consisting mainly of grains and 
European vegetables, with particular emphasis 
on wheat. In 1919, several new coffee planta- 
tions were established, adding considerable im- 
petus to that industry. One of ,the principal in- 
dustries of the country is the growing of black 
wattle. Dairying and ostrich farming are also 
profitable. 

There is a forest area in the Protectorate 
which covers 3200 square miles, 138 square miles 


of which is tropical forest, the remainder con- 
taining valuable timber trees. Mangroves, rub- 
ber trees, ebony, copal, and other trees grow in 
abundance near the coast, while the witu timber 
provides furniture woods. However, the valuable 
forested area lies in the highlands, to the west 
and north of Nairobi. 

The extent of the mineral resources of the 
country have not yet been fully ascertained. 
Several large deposits of natron and diatomite 
had been discovered. Gold, in small quantities, 
had been found, u Graphite and marble deposits 
have been located, and manganese had betm dis- 
covered in the sandstones near the coast. The 
Uganda Railway has a length of 618 miles, owned 
by the state, and its cost amounted to nearly 
$19,000,000 down to March 31, 1918. Communi- 
cation lietween the ports of the Protectorate is 
maintained by sfnall steamers, and the mail 
service between the United Kingdom and the 
Protectorate had been very irregular in 1919. 
Various commercial and financial figures for 
1917-18 are as follows: Imports, £2,809,681; 
exports, £1,741,938; customs, £254,256; tonnage 
entered and cleared, 1,170,472. The chief im- 
ports during 1917—18 came from the United 
Kingdom, to the amount of £1,253,695; from the 
British possessions, £839,659; £188,773 from the 
United Slates, and £91,548 from Holland. The 
chief exports during 1917-18, including those 
also from Uganda and the Congo: Cotton, £711,- 
770; hides and skins, £250,082; grain and oil 
seed, £39,452; fibres, £229,898; ivory, £44,867 
coffee, £177,632; and copra, £18,904. Governor 
at the beginning of 1919, Maj.-Gen. E. Northey, 
C.B. See Agricultural Experiment Stations. 

EAST ST. LOXTIS FLOOD FBOTECTION. 
See Flood Protection. 

EASTON, PA. See vSewerage. 

EBEBT, Fritz. President of the German Re- 
public. He sueeeeded Prince Max of Baden as 
Chancellor of the Empire on Nov. 9, 1918. He 
was of humble origin and during his youth 
w'orked as a tailor and hourrelier. Later he suc- 
ceeded in purchasing a printing establishment 
and wrote for the press of Bremen. He early 
became prominent among the Socialists and in 
1908 was elected to the Reichstag where he took 
every occasion to discuss the military budget and 
to press the claims of Socialism. At the begin- 
ning of 1916 he was elected president of the 
Socialist group in the Reichstag. He defended 
vigoroiislv the submarine campaign. In 1917 
he presided at the Socialist Congress at Wurz- 
burg, where he was appointed leader of the So- 
cialist Majority party. He was spokesman of 
this group', in ‘its vacillating policy during the 
war when it was sometimes fiercely aggressive, 
and at others disposed to conciliation, according 
to the ups and downs of the German armies. It 
was this element which voted the famous July 
resolution on July 19, 1917. In September, 1918, 
it was he who appealed for peace to the Reich- 
stag, and later he issued a proclamation demand- 
ing an armistice. Previous to this, even in July, 
he had foreseen the coming of defeat and de- 
manded that the war should cease. It was this 
foresight which made him prominent when the 
question of a successor to Prince Max arose in 
November. Prince Max himself designated him 
as his successor. T"he office of chancellor was 
suppressed a few days later, and when the new 
government was constituted he became the most 
proiP-inent member in it, having more influence 
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with the public than any of his colleagues who 
at that time were Scheidcmann, Haase, Barth, 
Landsberg, and Pittman. The Independents 
turned against him and the Spartacus movement 
threatened to turn Berlin into a second Moscow. 
After some hesitation Ebert resorted to force and 
crushed the outbreak in the streets of Berlin. 
He carried out the measure for the elections 
which resulted in the National Assembly, and in 
March, 1910, he was proclaimed by that Assem- 
bly President of the German state. He had 
developed his programme on February 6th when 
the Assembly opened In brief it was as fol- 
lows: The reconstitution of Germany; the 
jjn'servation so far as possible of its territorial 
integrity ; the welcoming of Aiistria as a part of 
the German Republic, provided she would con- 
sent to it ; the republic to be federative in name, 
but more strongly centralized than the Empire. 

ECLIPSE. See Astronomy. 

ECOLOGY. See Botany. 

ECONOMIC ASSOCIATION, American. 
S(‘e PoTiTTCAL Economy. 

ECIJADOB. A republic of South America 
on the Pacific Coast between Colombia on the 
north and Peru on the south. Capital, Quito. 

Area and Popci-atton. Area estimated at 
110,000 H(juare miles, but the figures are doubt- 
ful on account of the uncertainty as to the 
boundary. The boundary dispute with Peru 
was still open and although the dispute with 
Colombia was settled in 1917 the adjustments 
under the treaty had not been made known. In- 
cluding Galapagos which is an archipelago ad- 
ministered by a territorial governor, the area 
was estimated at 118,000 to 119,000 square miles. 
The population in 1903 was 1,323,900; in 1015, 
estimated, 2,(X)0,00(). 

EnrcATioN. Since November, 1012, radical 
changes have been made in the system of public 


instruction. New courses of study in the pri- 
mary schools were introduced in March, 1016, 
and already changes had been made in the sys- 
tem of the normal schools in 1915. In 1916 the 
higher education was reorganized and in 1918 
new features were introduced in high school 
courses. The courses were divided as in the 
other Latin-American countries into primary, 
secondary, and high. Primary instruction is free 
and obligatory on all children beginning with 
the sixth j^ear. The elementary and grammar 
schools are for children between the ages of six 
and 12, and the high schools for children who 
have passed through these lower grades, which 
are compulsory. In 1019 the schools in opera- 
tion in the Republic were reported as follows: 
Mixed schools, 103; primary schools, 241; gram- 
mar schools, 122; high schools, 10; fiscal schools, 
38.5; municipal schools, 57: private schools, 40; 
total enrollment about 48,505; and regular at- 
tendance, about 41,090. Secondary or high 
school instruction is given in the national col- 
leges, entrance to which requires the pupil to 
have attained the age of 12 years and completed 
all the obligatory courses of primary instruction. 
There is at least one national college in each of 
the provinces with the exception of Esmeraldas. 
'I’he number of students entered in the respective 
colleges in 1917 was reported as follows: Bolf- 
var de Tulcitn, 19; Teodoro G6mez de la Torre, 
59 ; Mejfa, 292 ; Vicente Le6n, 67 ; BoUvar de 
Ambato, 65; Maldonado, 100; Pedro Carbd, 70; 
Juan B. Vazquez, 76; Benigno Malo, 240; Ber- 
nardo de Valdivieso, 105 ; Nueve de Octubre, 53; 
Espejo, 50 ; Vicente Rocafuerte, 299 ; and Olmedo, 
44 

Co.M MERCK. The exports to the United States 
invoiced at the American Consulate-General and 
Consular Agencies in 1917 and 1918 are as fol- 
lows: 


Articlefi 1917 1918 


FROM GUAYAQUIL 


Quantity 

Va/uc 

Quantity 

Value 

Achioto . . ... 

pounds 

34.600 

$3,247 



Anatto ... .... 

do. . . 



20,000 

$1,600 

Bark 

Cinchona 

do 

22.0915 

1,590 

14,743 

2,103 

Conduran^o . . .... 

. ... do 

13,44.5 

718 

46,183 

4,289 

Cabiiya (cnhulla) ... 

do . 

5.976 

367 

58,739 

4 150 

Cacao 

. . . do . 

73,733,496 

7,795,576 

78,088,271 

7,616,248 

Coffpc 

. . . . do 

26,200 

2,537 

623.486 

102,670 

Cotton : 

do 


140,254 

53,370 

Cvlmders. emptv 

number 

394 

2,322 

103 

923 

Drums, empty . ... 

. drums . . 

451 

3,249 

124 

462 

Gold . 

Base bullion . 

. . .troy ounces 

9.897 

49,211 

8,401 

34,788 

52,225 

Mill bullion 

do 

33,668 

466,219 

477,998 

Cyanide T)reciT>itates 

.do 

402,045 

243.664 

204,773 

154,716 

Mill sulphides 

do 



15,089 

6.612 

Hats, straw . . .... 

. . dozen . 

36,497 

395,247 

29,231 

753,641 

377.756 

Hides, cattle 

.... pounds 

2,385,970 

34.956 

564,994 

178,758 

Horns . 

do 

1.825 



Ivory nuts . . . .... 

do . . 

324,752 

11,683 

2,628,829 

95,081 

Kai ok . t . . 

do 

115.530 

18,630 



Leather, sole 

do 

287,108 

57,217 

101,114 

23,120 

Mangle, extract of 

do. . . 

147.499 

5.370 

15,340 

430 

Ore, manganese 

ton.s 



147 

7,613 

liubber 

. . . Tioiinds . . 

270,522 

96,804 

54,901 

16,080 

Skins * 

Alligator ... 

do. . . 

108,650 

14,410 

13,250 

1,644 

Calf, goat, sheep 

. . . .do 

108,942 

26,514 

76,206 

18,961 

Sheepskins, dressed 


1,503 

739 

1,688,888 

888,814 

Wool . 

do ... 

2,025,623 

885,348 

/me 

do. . . . 

13,238 

1,437 


2. i 46 

All other articles 



4,798 


Total 



$10,103,666 


$9,588,669 
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Articles 

yROM ESMKRALDAS 

Cacao . . . .pounds,. 

Copper <old) do. . . 

Gum . do . . . 

Hides do. . . 

Ivory nuts do 

Rubber ... . . ... . do . 

'Potal 

FROM BAHIA DE CARAQUEZ 

Beeswax .... ... . pounds. 

Cacao . . . do. 

Coconut . . ... do. 

Coffee do ... . 

Deerskins do. 

Hides ... .... . . do. . . 

Ivorv nuts do . 

Rubber . . do 

Total ... . . 


Export trado aa regiatored at the Port of 
Guayaquil in 1918 showed the United States to 
he far in the load with 78 per cent of the total 
amount exported. Chile received 7.8 per cent; 
the United Kingdom 5 8 per cent and then came 
Spain and Pei'ii each with considerably less. 

Shipping and Kaiiavays. Almost all vessels 
call at the port of Guayaquil. The nationality 
and shipping statistics for 1017 and 1918 are 
supplied by the United States Bureau of Domes- 
tic and Foreign (Jommerce as follows : 


1017 1918 


Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

25,199 

$2,876 



5,388 

1,565 

2,906 

695 



1,050 

194 
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rate of bank exchange. The rate was 2.43 sucres 
to the dollar during the first nine months but 
before the close of the year it rose as high as 
3.3. This led to the appointment of an advisory 
council to the minister of finance who was em- 
powered to fix the bank rate of exchange. This 
he did, placing it at 2.43. 

G<m:RNMENT Executive power is vested in a 
President elected directly by the people; the 
legislative power in a Congress consisting of two 
houses, of which the first comprises 32 Senators, 
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Steamers and sailing vessels entered with 40,* 
234 tons of imports and cleared with 40,531 tons 
of e.xports. The imports of the previous years 
airgrecated 62,321 tons, the exports 45,792 tons, 
which was nearly 36 per cent more imports and 
nearly 11.5 per cent more exports than were 
shipped in 1918. The considerable decrease in 
steamer tonnage in 1917 over that of the previous 
year continued during 1918, and showed a differ- 
ence of 26 per cent It is evident that the ton- 
nage used in carrying the freight to and from 
Guayaquil is greatly in excess of that actually 
re(|uired 

There is a railwav from Duran to Quito with 
a total length in 1917 of 365 miles Local au- 
thorities have undertaken the development of 
lines for lo(‘al trade 

Finance Gold is the standard and the mone- 
tary unit is the sucre, of which the value is 
$0.48665. The revenue and expenditure from 
1916 to 1919 inclusive, the last named year be- 
ing estimated, arc as follows: 


1916 1917 and 1918 1919 

Expcndituro £1.796,496 £1,839,783 £1,685,980 

Revenue . . . 1.828,865 1,660,537 1,685.980 


On Jan. 1, 1918, the foreign debt was £3,400,- 
160 and the internal debt was £1,892,350. In 
1918 there was a remarkable fluctuation in the 


two for each province chosen for four years, and 
the second 48 Deputies elected for two years. 
The constitution does not provide for the elec- 
tion of a Vice-President upon the death of the 
President or other cause of vacancy, but the 
office is filled first by the president of the Senate 
or failing him, bv the president of the Chamber 
of Deputies. At the beginning of 1910 the 
President was Dr. Alfredo Baquerizo Moreno who 
assumed office on Sep. 1, 1916. 

EDISON MEDAL. The Board of Directors 
of the American Institute of Electrical Engineers 
awarded the Edison Modal for 1919 to W. L R. 
Emmet “for inventions and developments of 
electrical apparatus and prime movers.” This 
was the ninth successive award of this medal. 

EDMUNDS, Georue Franklin. Former 
United States Senator, died at Pasadena, Cal., 
Feh. 27. He was for many years one of the most 
prominent and highly respected leaders of the Re- 
publican party. He was born at Richmond, 
Vt., Feh. 1, 1828; was educated in the common 
schools and with private tutors; studied law, 
and began practice in 1840. From 1854 to 1862 
he was a member of the Vermont legislature 
and from 1862 to 1891 was United States Sen- 
ator. He was on the Electoral Commission in 
1877. One of the many measures for which he 
is known is the Edmunds Act of Mar. 22, 1882, 
for the suppression of polygamy in Utah and 
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the disfranchisement of those who practiced it. 
He was the author also of the anti-trust law of 
1890. In 1880 he received 34 votes for the 
presidential nomination in the National Repub- 
lican Convention. During the presidency of 
General Arthur he was president pro tern of the 
Senate. For several years he was the leader 
on the Rep'ublican side. In 1884 he received 93 
votes for the Presidential nomination., In 1897 
he was made chairman of the Monetary Com- 
mission, appointed by the Indianapolis Monetary 
Conference. He was regarded as one of the 
ablest constitutional lawyers of the time. 

EDUCATION. See sections so entitled in 
articles on foreign countries and States of the 
United States; also Agricui.tural Education, 
Education in the United States, Litera'tube, 
English and American, and Universitik.s and 
COIXEGES. 

EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES. 

Statistics of Attendance in Elementary and 
Secondary Schools. 

Americanization. Great importance is at- 
tached to the fact that almost without excep- 
tion the teachers in the public schools of the 
United States have been beyond the suspicion 
of disloyalty. It may be assumed, therefore, 
that the schools have been true to their mis- 
sion and that those of our youth who are in 
these institutions have been impressed with the 
ideals and aims of our Democracy. Through- 
out the year the problem of reaching those who 
were beyond the influence of the school in order 
that they may be taught has received increas- 
ing attention. The legislatures in a considerable 
number of States considered the matter and 
enacted laws that will serve to bring all for- 
eign language speaking people under the in- 
struction of competent teachers Congress has 
had before it several measures that look to- 
ward the same end. Following its investigation 
of conditions in the steel strike district, the Sen- 
ate Committee on Education and Labor pre- 
sented a bill which is known as “The Kenyon 
Bill.” In supporting the bill the committee 
called attention to the fact that there are over 
8,000,000 people in this country over 10 years 
of age who can neither read, write, nor speak 
the English language, and that at least 55 per 
cent of this number are native born. Such per- 
sons it is urged do not understand the purposes 
of America. They are, therefore, an easy prey 
to those who desire to overthrow this govern- 
ment. 

The teaching of the Amerii^an language would 
be a long step toward ridding the country of 
these undesirable characters and bringing the 
light of intelligence to those who are at pres- 
ent deprived of the chance to know and appre- 
ciate the opportunities that this country has 
to offer to them. The bill provides that the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, through the Bureau of 
Education, may cooperate with the several States 
in the education of illiterates and other per- 
sons unable to understand, speak, read or write 
the English language. There is to be an ap- 
propriation of $5,000,000 for the first year and 
for each year thereafter until the year begin- 
ning July 1, 1923, when the sum of $12,500,000 
and certain additional amounts are to be avail- 
able. The bill stipulates that the State must 
appropriate of its own funds an amount equal 
to that allotted to the State by the United 
States. No Federal funds can be granted to any 


State until the State requires all residents, who 
are citizens of the United States, 10 years of 
age or over and under 21 years of age, and all 
residents of more than six months who are 
aliens 16 years of age or over and under 45- 
years of age, who are illiterates or unable to* 
understand, sjx^ak, read or write the English 
language, to attend classes of instruction for 
not less than 200 hours per annum until they 
have completed a specified course approved by 
the Secretary of the interior. 

'1 he money appropriated by the United States; 
cannot be used for any purpose other than the 
payment of salaries of teachers, supervisors or 
directors of education or for the preparation 
of teachers, supervisors and directors of edu- 
cation. The funds are to be appropiiated to 
the States in proportion to the number of per- 
sons who are illiterates or who are unable to 
speak, read, or write the English language, 16 
\eais of age and over. The provisions of this 
bill are so similar to those that have been con- 
stantly urged upon the Congress that it seems 
probable that some measure of this nature 
will eventually become a law. Meanwhile many 
of the States have given the use of the Eng- 
lish language in school for the purposes of in- 
struction and administration very careful con- 
sideration. Among the States during the past 
two year.s that have enacted laws requiring that 
all instruction shall be in the English language 
aie the following: Delawaie, Idaho, Illinois, 
Indiana, Iowa, Louisiana, Maine, Minnesota, 
New Hampshire, New York, North Dakota, Okla- 
homa, Oregon, South Dakota, West Virginia and 
Wisconsin. The law enacted by the legislature 
of Illinois departs from the usual form and pre- 
sents the following statement: “Because the 
English language is the common as well as the 
oflicial language of our country, and because it 
is essential to good citizenship that each citi- 
zen shall ha\e or speedily acquire, as his nat- 
ural tongue, the language in which the laws of 
the land, the decrees of the courts, and the 
proclamations and pionouncements of its otticiala 
aie made, and shall easily and naturally think 
in the language in which the obligations of his 
citizenship are defined, the instruction in the 
(dementary branches of education in all schools 
in Illinois shall be in the English language.” 

Rehabilitation of Disabled Soldiers. The 
vocational rehabilitation act as amended July 
11, 1919, provided that “every person enlisted, 
enrolled, drafted, inducted, or appointed in the 
military or naval forces of the United States, 
including members of training camps author- 
ized by law, who, since Apr. 7, 1917, has re- 
signed or has been discharged or furloughed 
therefrom under honorable conditions, having a 
disability incurred, increased, or aggravated 
while a member of such forces, or later devel- 
oping a disability traceable in the opinion of the 
board to service with such forces, and, who, in 
the opinion of the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education, is in need of vocational rehabilita- 
tion to overcome the handicap of such disabil- 
ity, shall be furnished by the said board, where 
vocational rehabilitation is feasible, such course 
of vocational rehabilitation as the board shall 
prescribe and provide.” 

It has also provided “that the courses of vo- 
cational rehabilitation provided for under the 
act shall, as far as practicable and under such 
conditions as the board may prescribe, be madq 
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available without cost fot instruction for the 
benefit of any person who is disabled under cir- 
cumstances entitling him, after discharge from 
the military or naval forces of the United States, 
to compensation under Article III of the said 
act and who is not included in section 2 thereof.” 

In announcing this method of procedure the 
Federal Board of Vocational Education stated 
that “the discharged soldier, sailor, or marine 
who applies for reeducation under the vocational 
rehabilitation law is treated throughout by the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education as a 
civilian needing advice and assistance; his choice 
of an occupation is approved, unless after care- 
ful investigation, sound opinion shows it to be 
in the end not advisable; he is trained to meet 
the needs of the occupation he has elected; he 
is urged to make the most of his opportunity to 
overcome his handicap by taking the best avail* 
able instruction; he is assisted in securing de- 
sirable permanent employment when his train- 
ing course is completed; and he is followed up 
after he goes to work until it is assured that 
liis employment is satisfactory.” 

In order to be eligible for vocational train- 
ing the disabled soldier, sailor or marine must 
meet the following conditions: “(a) He must 
have been separated from the military or naval 
forces of the United States under honorable con- 
ditions since Apr. 7, 1917. (b) He must have 

a disability that was incurred, increased, or 
aggravated while a member of such forces, or 
that is traceable, in the opinion of the board, 
to service with such forces, (c) His disability 
must, in the opinion of the Federal Board, be 
of such a nature as to cause him to be in need 
of vocational rehabilitation to overcome the 
handicap of such disability, (d) His physical 
and mental condition must be such as to make 
vocational rehabilitation feasible.” 

During the period of training men receive 
monthly payments for their maintenance. The 
amount of these payments vary from $80 for a 
single man without dependents to $150 for a 
man with wife and six or more children. 

On Nov. 22, 1919, 18,239 men were receiving 
vocational training. These were divided into 
five groups. Group I consisted of those who 
were receiving pre-vocational training. In this 
group there were 2923. Group II consisted of 
those who were receiving instruction in trades 
and industries. This was the largest group and 
numbered 5079. The mechanical trades were 
most popular and of the 2128 enrolled in this 
department, 651 were preparing to become auto 
mechanics. The third group consisted of those 
preparing for business and commercial training 
and numbered 4839. The fourth group was com- 
posed of those receiving training in agriculture. 
Of these there were 2805 of whom 2131 were 
preparing for general agriculture. The fifth 
group is composed of those preparing for the 
professions. There were 2593 such students. 
Nine hundred and fifty-seven of these were pre- 
paring for some form of engineering, 598 were 
following medical subjects, 352 studying law, 
while 80 were following general college courses. 

It has been the policy of the Federal Board 
of Vocational Education to use established in- 
stitutions. The Iward is cooperating with 546 
State and local institutions and 198 factories, 
shops and offices. In addition there are co- 
operative arrangements with government depart- 
ments, the American Red Cross and American 


Federation of Labor, the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce and other like organizations. 

M’eachers. The most important question re- 
lating to public education is concerned with the 
supply and character of the teachers. During 
the past several years the supply of teachers 
has been greatly decreased. The best available 
information indicates that in September, 1919, 
there were no less than 39,000 vacancies and 
more than 65,000 teachers who were below stand- 
ard. At the same time the attendance at nor- 
mal and teacher training schools was fully 20 
per cent below that of 1916. It appears that 
143,000 gave up teaching during the past year. 
This is a loss of about 22 per cent of the teach- 
ing population. 1his matter has now reached 
such propoitions that it has become a great Na- 
tional problem. There is, however, no National 
j)olicy respecting it and the situation grows 
worse and worse. 

As might be expected there is a disturbing 
amount of unrest and dissatisfaction among the 
teaching body. Although this manifests itself 
most clearly in the numbers tliat are leaving 
the profession, it is also manifest in the atti- 
tude of those who remain. It seems evident that 
the first step in the solution of the problem 
r^juires that teachers receive a considerable in- 
crease in their salaries. Unless such increases 
are supplied it is reasonably certain that the 
country will suffer a continued loss of teach- 
ers and that piomising young persons will fail 
to enter the teacher training institutions. At 
present no reliable data are available in ref- 
erence to teachers’ salaiies. Some conception of 
wliat tlie situation must be can be gained from 
the fact that one of the most progressive East- 
ern States is endeavoring to secure a salary 
schedule in which $1200 will be the minimum. 
In still another State a minimum of $800 was 
deemed too high. Every investigation that has 
b(*en reported shows that the salaries of teach- 
ers, even those employed in the high schools, 
is on the average less than the union scale 
of wages for most of the occupations. 

Except in one or two places there has been 
no strike of teachers and there are abundant 
reasons to believe that no further strikes will 
occur, but in every part of the country teach- 
eis are oi'ganizing for the purpose of pressing 
their claims for higher salaries and also for 
the purpose of seeming proper recognition in 
the professional management of the schools. 

American Federation of Teachers. In ap- 
proximately 100 cities the local teachers’ asso- 
ciations have joined the American Federation of 
I’eachers, which is affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor. One of the high officers 
of the American Federation of Teachers states, 
“We are a national, professional, organization 
of classroom teachers, running our own affairs 
without any interference of any kind. In com- 
mon with the National Federation of Federal 
Employees, Postoffice Employees, Letter Car- 
riers, etc., we do not use the method of the 
strike, and it is impossible for any local or 
state central labor body or for the American 
Federation of Labor itself to urge that method 
upon us.” 

Sentiment has been divided in reference to 
the most desirable form of teachers’ union. 
Many of the leaders in education insist that 
any organization of teachers must be profes- 
sional in nature and independent. They urge 
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that this position is taken, not because they 
fail to respect the American Federation of La- 
bor, but because they believe it would be a 
mistake, both for the teachers and for the Fed- 
eration of Labor. 

Dean James E. Russell in a speech before the 
students of the summer school of Columbia Uni- 
versity enumerated as the principles that should 
govern teachers’ organizations, the five points: 

‘ I. Every teacher in the organization must be 
100 per cent American. 11. The work of the 
teacher must be professional in character and 
honestly performed. 111. The teacher, as a 
faithful servant, is worthy of his hire. IV. 
'ihe organization must be honest and straight- 
forward in its dealings with the public. V. 
The organization should cooperate with every 
other group of citizens for the promotion of the 
public good, but should avoid entangling al- 
liances with any one.” 

Teacheks’ Council. The past year has 
brought increased attention to the importance 
of the teachers participation in many of the 
professional matters relating to the schools. 
J*rior to 1919, seven or eight of the larger cities 
in the United States recognized the advice of 
teachers in the administration of the schools. 
During 1919 the Board of Education of Wash- 
ington, D. C., and of several other cities adopted 
resolutions authorizing the formation of teach- 
ers’ councils. This action in Washington was 
the result of an investigation conducted by the 
teachers of that city which ended in a request 
on the part of the teachers. This request de- 
fines “the teachers’ council as an advisory body 
of teachers called to confer with the superin- 
t(‘ndent. It enumerates as among the questions 
to be discussed by the teachers’ council changes 
in courses of study and textbooks, sanitation 
of buildings, discipline of pupils, salary in- 
ci eases and schedules, and substitute service; 
and it suggests that foi discussion of subjects 
like these the teacher members of a council 
bring first-hand knowledge and experience that 
are invaluable.” 

The Commission on the Emergency in Educa- 
tion appointed by the National Education Asso- 
ciation has urged upon school officials the im- 
portance of participation of class room teachers 
in determining educational policies. The state- 
ment of this committee is having marked infiu- 
eiice throughout the countiy. The following is 
substantiating their statement: “In the admin- 
istration of the public schools we recognize 
boards of education as the representatives of 
the people. Theirs is the responsibility to adopt 
the policies which will make for the develop- 
ment of public education and through public 
education for the development of our demo- 
cratic society. We recognize the superintend- 
ent of schools as the executive officer chosen 
by the board of education to carry out its poli- 
cies and to recommend to these representatives 
of the people the kind of action that will make 
for the realization of our educational ideals. At 
the same time, we know that teachers working 
in the classrooms of our public schools have 
contributed ideas that have had a determining 
influence upon educational progress. Through 
teachers’ councils, through committees, through 
voluntary associations, and through individual 
recommendations, teachers have concerned them- 
selves with the larger problems of educational 
administration to the great benefit of the schools. 
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Boards of education and administrative offi- 
cers in those communities that have made the 
greatest progress, have recognized this prin- 
ciple. In many places, by rule of the board 
or by invitation of the superintendent, teachers’ 
organizations have been requested to make rec- 
ommendations affecting courses of study, the 
adoption of textbooks, tj^pes of building and 
equipment, the organization of special classes 
and special kinds of schools, and the formula- 
tion of budgets. 

“We believe that participation by teachers is 
indispensable to the best development of the 
public schools. We believe that ^uch partici- 
pation should be the right and responsibility 
of every teacher. To this end we urge that 
boards of education by their rules recognize this 
right, and provide stated meetings at which 
teachers will be heard. In order to guarantee 
such participation, we urge state legislatures — 
the final authorities through whose action lo- 
cal boards of education exercise the control now 
vested in them — to enact laws providing that 
teachers may appear before boards of educa- 
tion, providing that these boards shall give 
them an opportunity to present their sugges- 
tions and proposals for improving the work of 
the schools. 

“If these steps are taken not only will the in- 
.sight, knowledge, and skill of every teacher be 
made available for the promotion of educa- 
tional progress, but the responsibility and in- 
fluence of the classroom teacher will be officially 
recognized, the calling will become thereby more 
dignified and attractive, and large numbers of 
the strong and capable young men and women 
of the country will enter public school service 
as a life caieer. Next to the provision of bet- 
ter salaries for teachers, nothing will do more 
to raise the status of the profession and make 
its service attractive to the kind of men and 
women that the schools need, than the adop- 
tion of a policy that will lift the classroom 
teacher above the level of a mere routine worker 
carrying out in a mechanical fashion plans and 
policies that are handed down from above. 

“In recognition of the principles of democracy 
in public-school service, there must be added to 
the wisdom of the boards of education and to 
the judgment and executive ability of their ad- 
ministrative officers the effective participation 
of classroom teachers in the development of the 
policies which control education.” 

Fei)p:iial Board of Vocational Edttcation. 
For the school year ending .Tune 30, 1919, the 
Federal Board of Vocational Education reports a 
total of 2039 schools of all types as having 
received reimbursement from Federal funds on 
account of vocational courses. 'Ihis was an in- 
crease of 298 schools over the previous year. 
The total amount of Federal funds was $1,136,- 
TilO.Ol. Eight hundred and sixty-three of the 
schools were agricultural These institutions 
received $526,122.43 of Federal funds. Among 
the trade and industrial schools the evening 
course was tlu* most popular, being given in 
325 schools, while 83 schools gave part-time 
trade and industrial education and 167 gave all- 
day instruction. Vocational courses in home 
economics were given for evening students in 
127 schools, for part-time students in 27 schools 
and for all-day students in 309 schools. Schools 
of one or more types are found in every State 
in the Union. Ihe largest number is found in 
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the East Central States. The Southern and 
East Central report 557 of the 863 agricultural 
schools. New York, however, has the largest 
number of agricultural schools for any single 
State. 

EDWABDS^ Matilda Betham. British au* 
thor, died at Hastings, England, January 4th. 
Slie was born at Suffolk, England, and wrote 
extensively on aspects of French life with which 
she was familiar. A list of her writings in> 
eludes the following: The White House by the 
Hca; Kitty; Dr. Jacob; John and 1; France of 
To-day; Foerns ; The Golden Bee (ballads), 
(1896); Reminiscences ; A Romance of Dijon; 
The Lord of the Harvest; Anglo-French Remi- 
niscences, (1889); A t^iuffolh Courtship (1900); 
Mock Beggars' Hall (1901); Fast of Pans 
(1902); Barham Brockleband, M. D. (1904); 
Home Life in France (1905) ; Literary Rambles 
in France (1907); Poems (1907); French Men, 
Women and Books (1910); In French Africa, 
(1913); Hearts of Alsace (1916). 

EBWABDS, ViNAL N. American biologist, 
died in April, 1919, He was one of the best* 
known workers at Woods Hole duiing the sum- 
mer. He was born in 1859 (?). He was self- 
educated and not extensively known outside of 
the scieiititic world but was highly regarded for 
his work as a collector of new species. 

EGAN, Patrick. Irish American politician 
and one of the founders of the Home Rule move- 
ment in Ireland, died September 30th, in New 
\ork City. He was born in County Longford, 
Aug. 13, 1841, and after beginning work as a 
bookkeeper became the head of an important 
flour and grain business in Dublin. He was 
strongly Nationalist in sympathy and was ac- 
tive in the formation of the new Home Rule 
party, and also in that of Irish Land League, of 
which he was one of the trustees in 1879. He 
was involved in the accusation against Parnell 
and in 1880 was tried for sedition and conspir- 
acy in Dublin. After his acquittal he passed 
two years in Paris and in 1883 came to the 
United States and settled in Nebraska. He was 
president of the Irish National League of Amer- 
ica from 1884 to 1886. In American politics he 
was active as a Republican and headtxl the 
delegation from Nebraska to the Republican 
National Convention of 1888. Meanwhile, 
thougli not yet a citizen, he had been a strong 
suppoiter of Blaine in the campaign of 1884. 
In 1889 he was made minister to (Jhile where 
he incurred criticism for his support of Bal- 
maceda. During the campaigns of 1896 and 
1900 he went over to the free silver cause and 
campaiimed for Bryan. 

EGYPT. A British protectorate in north- 
eastern Africa. In December, 1914, it was a 
khedivate under British control, but nominally 
under the suzerainty of Turkey. However, in 
that month, it was declared a British pro- 
tectorate. Capital, Cairo. 

Area and Population. The total area of 
Egypt, including the Libyan desert, the region 
between the Nile and the Red Sea, the Sinai 
peninsula, and exclusive of Sudan, is about 350,- 
000 square miles, 'ihe Nile valley and delta, 
the cultivated and settled area, covers 12,226 
square miles. The Nile surface, marshes and 
lakes cover 2860 square miles. To facilitate 
government, it has been divided into five gov- 
ernorships of the chief towns and 14 provinces, 
of which six comprise Lower Egypt and eight, 
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I'pper Egypt. The population, according to the 
census of March, 1917, gave a total of 12,710,- 
120, or a population per square mile of 1057, 
exclusive of nomad Bedouins. For details of 
the distribution of this population, see the prev- 
ious Year Book. The population of Cairo in 
1917 was 790,939; Alexandria, 444,617; Port 
Said, including Ismalia, 91,090; Suez, 30,996; 
Damietta, 30,984; Tanta, 74,195; Mansura, 49,- 
238; Zagazig, 41,743; DamanhOr, 40,000; Benba, 
18,607; Shibln-el-KOm, 25,414; Asydt, 51,000; 
Aswan, 11,293; Beni Su6f, 31,980; Faiydm, 44,- 
400; Sohag, 22,000; Ciza, 18,714; Qena, 23,357; 
Minya, 35,000. 

Education. The Mnktabs, or elementary ver- 
nacular schools, which arc under the direction 
of the Ministry of Education or provincial coun- 
cil, provide elementary instruction Ihere were 
3612 Maktabs in 1917, with an attendance of 
200,754 boys and 28,028 girls, making a total of 
228,782, and 7233 teachers. These received a 
government aid of 22,247 pounds (Egyptian). 
This government aid is made contingent on the 
teaching of reading, writing and arithmetic, 
apart from any religious teaching, and u])on the 
school's reaching a satisfactory level of elli- 
ciency. There are, besides the Maktabs, higher 
elementary schools, elementary training col- 
leges for teachers, industrial, agricultural and 
commercial schools, and higher primary schools. 
7’he.se numbered in all, in 1918, 3733, with a 
total attendance of 242,025. Under the govern- 
ment departments are a school of law, military 
school, veterinary school, a higher and inter- 
mediate school of agriculture, a school for cadis, 
and a police school. The chief Moslem univer- 
sity of the world, Azhar university at Cairo, 
provides an opportunity for higher native edu- 
cation. At Cairo there is also maintained a 
national university under Egyptian manage- 
ment. It 18 estimated from the latest avail- 
able statistics that the distribution of popula- 
tion according to religious faith was 91.84 per 
cent Moslem, 7.81 per cent Christian, .34 per 
cent Jewish, and .^l per cent others. At the 
end of 1919 inquiry into the grievances of the 
natives (see below, History) led to some severe 
criticism of the British administration in re- 
spect to its educational policy. It was pointed 
out that after 40 years of intervention about 92 
per cent of the men and 99 per cent of the women 
could neither lead nor write and it was esti- 
mated that 20 more years of work would be re- 
quired to supply Egypt with schools enough 
and teachers enough to meet the needs of 90 
per cent of the boys and 50 per cent of the 
girls of school age for primary instruction. 
Some 8000 schools and 30,000 teachers were said 
to be needed. The British policy had been di- 
rected almost exclusively to the support of sec- 
ondary education and to the maintenance of the 
few institutions of higher education, such as 
schools of law, medicine, technical schools, and 
schools of pedagogy. It was said that not much 
pi ogress had been made even in this field. It 
was not possible for a large proportion of the 
young men who had passed examinations for 
higher courses to secure admission to an insti- 
tution of higher education. For example, it was 
rioted that in 1916 out of 619 candidates who 
had passed the necessary tests only 341 had 
found places in the institution they desired to 
enter. The only medical school whose diplomas 
were recognized abroad was able to provide for 
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no more than 50 candidates a year, while Egypt 
required several hundred doctors. Thus many 
native students were obliged to go abroad to 
finish their studies and the results were de- 
moralizing. I’he government had decided to 
open some secondary schools but there were 
no real universities in the western sense, nor 
wore there any schools for the study of the lan- 
guages and arch.Tology of the East. The per- 
sonnel of the private schools was said to be ill 
paid and incliicieiit. These defects in higher 
education compelled the natives to seek instruc- 
tion at the great university of El Azhar which 
was the centre of Moslem orthodoxy and not 
only excluded Western institutions but created 
prejudice against Western thought. For the 
past 15 years, Egyptians had been demanding a 
wider use of the Arabic language in teaching. 
Here arose a difliculty because the Moslem tend- 
ency was to use only the language of the Koran 
in the schools, which is an archaic form of 
no practical value for the ordinary purposes of 
modern life. Finally it was said that the Egyp- 
tian education budget was lower in proportion 
than the budget of more backward nations. 
'Ihus the Balkan states devoted from 7 to 10 
per cent of their revenues to public instruction, 
while J'igypt applied only 2 per cent of hers. 
Th(‘ fellah on whom the main burden rested re- 
ceived only a meagre benefit from the results. 

Aohk’ULTURK, Egypt’s arable area was placed 
at 7,032,077 feddans (a feddan equals 1.03H 
ai'res) of which 2,603,530 feddans could be cul- 
tivated only after reclamation, m 1018. In 1917 
there were 8242 foreign land-owners, owning 
713,105 feddans. In 1917, the natives owned 4,- 
773,050 feddans, with a total number of land- 
owners amounting to 1,662,803, making a total 
area of 5,486,155 feddans owned by 1,671,045 
land-holders. Forced labor has been abolished, 
but in flood time, the inhabitants are still called 
out to guard or repair the Nile banks, and they 
aie also liable in any emergency. Tn 1916, 113,- 
000 were called out. The agricultural popula- 
tion in 1918 formed about one-eighth of the 
whole population. 4 he landless natives are la- 
borers, the redation bc'tween employers and em- 
ployed being mostly hereditary. The agricul- 
tural year includes three crops, cereal produce 
of all kinds being sown in November and har- 
vested in May or June. Cotton, sugar and rice, 
the principal summer crops, are sown in March 
and harvested in October and November. Rice, 
maize, millet, and vegetables are sown in July 
and gath(‘rcd in September and October. In 
lower Egypt, perennial irrigation by means of 
intersecting canals, finding their source in the 
Nile, produces cotton, rice, Indian corn, wheat, 
barley, clover and cucumber. In Upper Egypt 
the system of navigation is the submersion at 
high Nile or the basin system, and cereals and 
vegetables are produced. 

Ijarge ’reservoir works, including a dam at 
Aswan, a barrage at Esna, a barrage at Asyfit, 
and a barrage at Zifta, had been completed and 
put into final successful operation in 1919. The 
original storage capacity of the reservoir was 
1 ,066, 000, 000 cubic meters. The Capacity of the 
reservoir has been increased to 2,423,000,000 
cubic meters by raising the level of the dam 
() meters. Adequate irrigation to a wide area 
of basin land is assured by the barrage at Esna, 
even in a year of low Nile. An area of approxi- 
mately half a million acres has been converted 


north of Deirfit, from basin to perennial irriga- 
tion in the last 10* years. The principal wealth 
of the country is derived from cotton. The 
American markets being more or less closed un- 
til the end of the war to European centres, the 
production in Egypt was constantly stimulated. 
The cotton crop of 1919-20 was estimated in the 
autumn of 1919 at 6,000,000 qantArs (or can- 
tars. See CorroN. In 1917 the area and yield 
of wheat were 1,116,459 acres and 811,969 tons, 
respectively; barley, 444,790 acres and 296,071 
tons; maize, 1,734,637 acres; millet, 277,137 
acres; and rice, 266,449 acres. 

A good oil supply for Egypt seems to be as- 
sured. Finds of importance have been made at 
Gemsah Further new fields have been discov- 
ered at Hurgada, which have proved to be of 
singularly regular formation, with a steadily 
increasing yield, untiii, Recording to the most 
lecent 1919 rejiorts, their average monthly yield 
is over 15,000 tons of crude oil. The Suez re- 
fin(‘ry had been enlarged and there was every 
reai-on to hope that as much oil will shortly be 
available for internal consumption as can be 
dealt with by the company’s existing facilities. 
It was statetl that, in consequence, most of the 
public utility companies in Egypt had converted 
their plants to burn petroleum residue. 

CoMMEKCK. The imports and exports are 
given in pounds (Egyptian) for 1918. Mer- 
chandise: Imports, 51,155,306; exports, 45,370,- 
020. Specie, imports, 611,009; exports, 5500. A 
table ot the principal countries of origin and 
destination is shown as follows, in pounds 
( Egyptian ) : 



Imports 

Exports 

Cuunti tea 

from 

to 


191S 

1918 

Great Britain 

British colonies in the Mediler- 

27,077.635 

30,342.496 

ranean 

284,873 

436,603 

India and Aden ... 

4,094,341 

321,924 

Australasia 

2,475,649 

56,237 

United States 

491,319 

4,286,318 

China 

1,250,242 

15.83b 

Japan 

2,533,968 

967,664 

Fi a nee 

1,834,789 

2,063,217 

Greece 

2,170,668 

871,617 

ltal> 

2,414,070 

2.410,632 

SuiUerlund 

369,754 

911,997 

Spam 

315,516 

1,024,171 


A table of principal articles of trade, values 
ill pounds (Egyptian) for 1918, follows: 


Merchandise Imports Exports 


Animals and animal food prod- 
ucts 

Hides, skins and leather goods 
Other animal iiroducts .... 

Cereals, vegetables 

Colonial pioducp 

Sinrits, oils, etc 

Rags, paper books 

Wood and coal 

Stone earuienware and glass . 

(’oloring materials 

Chemicals, perfumes, etc. ... 
Textiles and yarns * 

Metals and manufactures . . . 

Sundries 

Tobaci o 


2,293,487 

.501,454 

135,542 

1,361,921 

2,110,638 

4.737.141 

1,658,673 

5,415,669 

730,488 

580,024 

1,880,438 

22.190,34,) 

2,858.776 

1,599,801 

3,100,929 


51,155,306 


375.924 

622.342 

40,055 

3,413,114 

1,246.729 

225,639 

73,567 

50.952 

2.408 

7,097 

187,810 

38,297.810 

71,173 

23.24.) 

732,155 


45,370,020 


* The cotton tissues imported amounted to 13,686,- 
079 The quantity in raw cotton exported wa« valued 
at 38,034,476. 

The 1918-19 exports of cotton were made up 
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of 718,309 bales (bale about 760 lbs.) with pro- 
portions to various countries of destination as 
follows : 


Bales 

England 459,774 

Spain . ... 10,436 

United States . . . 95.262 

France 78,487 

Japan 22,160 


Bales 

Dutch E. Indies. 10 

Italy 49,328 

Portugal 250 

Greece and Syria 2,602 


Total 718.309 


The values of the exports of hides and skins 
from Egypt to all other countries and the United 
States for 1017, were: United States, $125,- 
465; all other countries, $3,813,588. In 1919 
the production of woolen sheepskins was about 
150 pieces. The annual production of Behara 
skins was about 200,000 pieces in 1919. The 
Behara skins are used mostly by the local tan- 
ners for the production of Basils, which in turn 
are chiefly exported, the largest part going to 
the London market. The annual output of 
Egyptian lambskins approximates 1CK),000 pieces. 
Before the war, EgjT)tian lambskins were largely 
exported to Austria via Trieste. Upper Egypt 
produces the larger amount of goatskins, the 
annual output of which is approximately 450,- 
000 to 500,000. Buffalo calfskins are likewise 
an Upper Egypt product, about 250,000 pieces 
making up the annual output. A large portion 
of these is exported. Camels are perennially 
slaughtered in Egypt. The annual output ap- 
proximates 100,000 pieces. Exports from the 
Sudan for 1916 are given as 750 tons .of hides 
The large demand for Arabian hides is met 
through Egypt and the Sudan, which act as re- 
exporting centres. 

The arrival and export of cotton- seed at Alex- 



1917-1918 

1918-19 


Actual 

Estimates 

Receipts 

fi,i)ur€s 

CE 

£E 

Direct taxis: 

Land tax, etc 

5,608,712 

5,580,000 

Indirect taxes: 

Customs 

3.159,508 

2,826,000 

Tobacco 

1,810,719 

1,800,000 

Excise 

361,675 

634.000 

Miscellaneous taxes 

321,876 

218.000 

Receipts from revenue earning 
administrations . 

Railways 

5,003.662 

6.000.000 

Telegraphs 

188,928 

135,000 

Post office 

359,758 

315.000 

Telephones 


200,000 

Receipts from administrative 

8er% ices * 

Ports and lighthouses. . 

68.383 

64.000 

Judicial and registration fees. 

1,627,294 

1,481.000 

Miscellaneous revenue . . . 

4.111,345 

3,499,000 


Total ordinary revenue . . 22,621,860 22,7^2.000 

Extraordinary revenue . . 544,214 148,000 

Draft on general remerve... . . . 350,000 


Total 


23,166,074 23,250,000 


andria, practically the only Egyptian port of 
export, for the 12 months ending Aug. 31, 1919, 
are given as follows, in metric tons: 


Stock on hand, Sept 1, 1918. . . . ^ 8,497 

Arrivals 809,384 

Total 317.881 


Exports 243.956 

Local consumption 64,586 

Total . 808,542 

Stock on hand. Sept. 1. 1919 9,339 

Local consumption in the interior 36,392 


Exports of ground nuts from Egypt during 
1918 and of ground nuts and sesame during the 
five months ending May 31, 1919, were as fol- 
lows: 10H3 metric tons, valued at $194,064, 
constituting the export of ground nuts from 
Egypt during 1918, and 201 metric tons, valued 
at $41,777, being the exports for five months 
ending May 31, 1919. The exports of sesame 
for these same months were 465 metric tons, 
valued at $134,727. 

Industrial Conditions. An important 
change was effected in August, 1919, when the 
government monopolies over the purchase and 
sale of cotton-seed and eotton-se^ed products came 
to an end. Business was reported as improv- 
ing in 1919. Activity was shown especially in 
the repair and restoration of property that had 
been neglected during the war. As to indus- 
trial conditions generally there was a tendency 
to organize trade unions in almost all branches 
of economic life and many strikes were reported 
including dock laborers and the street railway 
employees. The increase in the cost of living 
in 1919 over 1914 may be illustrated by the fol- 
lowing items: Mutton, 1914, per okc, 60 cts., 
in 1919, $1.50; veal, $40 and $1; butter, $.50 
and $2.50; frying oil, $.25 and $2; milk, $.075 
and $.25. 

Finance. The final accounts for the year 
1917-18, April 1st to March 31st, and the budget 
estimates for the year 1918-19 are as follows in 
the Stateitman*s Year Book: 



1917-1918 

1918-19 


A ct ual 

Estimates 

Expenditure 

Injures 



LE 

£E 

Civil list 

363,330 

364.019 

Expenses of administration . 

. 7,032,504 

8,234.545 


Expcn.sos of revenue earning 
administrations- 


Railways 

3,178,597 

4,750.508 

Telegraphs 

120,251 

129,727 

Post office ... 

323,672 

344,223 

Telephones 

559,650 

140,000 

Army : 

Egyptian army .... 

1,208,440 

1,501,115 

Army of occuyiation 

146,250 

146,250 

Pensions . 

732,434 

754,723 

Tribute and debt: 



Tribute 

664,826 

664.826 

Expenses of Caisse de la 



Dette 

85,000 

35.000 

Consolidated debt 

3,552,266 

3,552,266 

Non-conBolidated debt 

344,431 

353.072 

Sundries 


26,290 

War gratuities 

327,676 

564,000 

Extraordinary expenditure in 


600,000 

connection with the war. 

2,967,056 

Total ordinary expenditure. 

21,556,383 

22,060,564 

Expenditure for new works 

940,565 

1,189,436 

Total 

22,496,948 

23,250.000 


The debt and charge on guaranteed loans, priv- 
ileged debt and unified debt in April, 1918, 
were as follows; Debt, £93,565,740; charge £ 
(E.) 3,552,266. On Apr. 1, 1918, the debt stood 
at £93,565,740, inclusive of the amount of £6,- 
370,52() held by the government, and the Caisse 
de la Dette Publique. In 1917-18 the debt was 
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reduced by £175,200. The charges on accounts 
of debts of all kinds, including tribute, as shown 
in the estimates for 1918-19 amount to £ (E.) 
4,605,164. In 1888 and 1890, reserve funds were 
established, the balances of which were placed 
at the disposal of the Egyptian government in 
1905, less certain sums remaining in the hands 
of the Caisse de la Dette Publique for the service 
of the debt. This amount was deposited to the 
account of a General Reserve Fund. In this 
fund on Apr. 1, 1918, there was a balance of 
i (E.) 8,155,436, including £ (E.) 1,385,257, 
realized from the minting of new coinage. 

Disorders and Grievances. The grievances 
enumerated by the Egyptians in 1918 and 1919 
included the following charges: Cruel treat- 
ment of native soldiers, prohibition of the meet- 
ings of the legislature during the war, harsh 
censorship of news and opinions, suppression of 
native newspapers and political discussion in 
the state schools, exclusion from Egypt of any 
one suspected of being nationalistic and the ar- 
rest of national leaders who wished to repre- 
sent Egypt at Paris. During the closing months 
of 1918 and early in 1919 these and other 
causes led to a widespread spirit of disorder, 
and in March to virtual insurrection. The po- 
lice were called upon to clear the streets of 
riotous mobs in Cairo March 10th This out- 
break occurred after it was learned that several 
of the nationalist leaders had been arrested. 
Many students in the higher schools were in- 
volved in the riot, the movement having begun 
in the lower schools. They made demonstrations 
before the government buildings on behalf of 
the arrested leaders. The police were reiinforced 
by British troops and some shots were fired 
upon the mob, killing and wounding several. It 
was necessary again to fire upon the mob on the 
following day in order to disperse it Hostile 
demonstrations took place at Tantah, 50 miles 
north of Cairo, where 11 persons were killed and 
51 \sounded. According to reports published on 
March 13th the number of killed in Cairo was 
placed at 6, and the number of wounded at 31. 
The British press reported that telegraphic com- 
munications both with Upper and liOwer Egypt 
had been broken in many places and that there 
had been a widespread attack on the railways. 
1 here was great activity on the part of the inde- 
pendence party at Cairo which insisted that the 
British were depriving the Egyptians of certain 
government positions to which they had a right 
and instanced the alleged policy of training the 
men of the expeditionary forces in government 
workshops as a means of fitting them for finding 
employment when they returned to England. At 
that time martial law was enforced throughout 
the country and the British government gave it 
to be understood that no conciliation would be 
undertaken until the disorders had ceased. 
Rioting was reported on March 20th when 
demonstrations took place at Alexandria and at 
several places in the Delta, but the military au- 
thorities were reported to have taken all the 
necessary measures. A few days later it was 
learned that the disorders were spreading far and 
wide, that Arabs had invaded from the west and 
that the insurgents were resorting to terrorism. 

One feature of the uprisings was the siege of 
Assiut where at the end of March a small British 
detachment held out against bands of Bedouin 
and fellaheen numbering about 3000. At the 
same time some 900 convicts attempted to escape 


from jail. According to reports the defense was 
a gallant one. The town was relieved by boats 
sent down from Cairo. 

General Allenby Made High Commissioner. 
On March 22d it was announced that General 
Allenby had been appointed Special High Com- 
missioner for Eg>’pt with full military and civil 
powers and was entrusted with the task of restor- 
ing order and taking all necessary measures for 
upholding Great Britain’s authority as a pro- 
tecting power. He arrived at Alexandria March 
25th and at that time the conditions were re- 
ported to be improving. The nature of the move- 
ment as described in correspondence to the Lon- 
don Times, at that time, may be briefly summar- 
ized as follows: It was already seen in Febru- 
ary that serious trouble would follow the de- 
parture of the High Commissioner Sir Reginald 
Wingate because the Nationalists would regard 
it as a triumph of their leader, Prime Minister 
Rushdi Pasha. In two years this was the sec- 
ond time that the High Commissioner had sud- 
denly left the country. In December, 1916, the 
High (Commissioner returned and his place was 
taken by another oflicer and it was interpreted 
having been done in obedience to the wish of this 
same Prime Minister Rushdi. Over a year be- 
fore a plot had been discovered and four Pashas 
were arrested without taking any measures of 
safety and it was argued that if precautionary 
measures had been taken the disturbances would 
never have occurred. The English should have 
encouraged the conservative element. This ele- 
ment largely centered around the ownership of 
cotton lands. The great cotton -growers had no 
sympathy with the Nationalist party. Then 
there were the agricultural interests, the army, 
the clergy, and the traders in Cairo, all of whom 
might have been united against the groups that 
aimed at revolution. These groups according to 
the Times correspondent consisted of the idle 
classes who were first, the poorer class of clerks 
and the street arabs in the towns; secondly the 
lawless natives of the western banks of the Nile; 
third, the Bedouin people of the cultivated terri- 
tory in Fayoum and elsewhere. The native popu- 
lation had greatly increased as a result of the 
British sanitary methods and there was a large 
number of unemployed young men in the towns. 
They belonged to the class that could not become 
agricultural and they seemed unsuited to com- 
merce in which the »Jew8 or Greeks showed 
greater ability. They were easy victims of agi- 
tation and popular delusion. This was a serious 
element of danger in all large towns. Along 
with them might be classed the thousands of 
street arabs, shoe-blacks, newsboys, etc. The 
disorderly tribes of the interior had always 
constituted a danger. They lived in the wilder 
parts of the country along the banks of the Nile, 
especially in Upper Egypt. As to the Bedouins, 
they were beggars and vagabonds and constituted 
a dangerous and worthless element in the popu- 
lation. General Allenby upon his arrival said 
that he would put down disorders first and then 
make a careful inquiry into the grievances. On 
April 5th it was announced that the leading 
Egyptian notables had issued an appeal to the 
people to remain calm; but soon afterwards it 
was learned that the native government officials 
in Cairo had gone on strike as a protest against 
Lord Curzon’s statement that there was no sym- 
pathy on the part of the official class with the 
revolutionary movement. The strike was ac- 
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compauied by demonstrations in the street which 
resulted in riots and conflicts with the troops. 
Order was restored but six persons were killed 
during the uprising. On April 11th it was 
learned that a new ministry had been set up 
under Kushdi Pasha who had resigned just be- 
fore the Nationalist outbreak and who brought 
back with him the principal members of the last 
cabinet. At the same time Zaglul Pasha and 
his three companions who had been deported to 
Malta and were the subject of much popular sym- 
pathy were released. Ihis event was followed 
by public rejoicings during a period of three 
days and the occasion was marked by several 
attacks upon the military resulting in the kill- 
ing and wounding of several British soldiers. 
1’he Sultan issued a proclamation urging the 
[)eople to maintain public order. One of the 
first acts of the new ministry was to confer with 
the Egyptian oflicials who had gone on strike. 
Many casualties were caused by the throwing 
of vitriol and on April 2lHt it was reported that 
the Egyptian government had imposed the 
penalty of death for this offense. At this lime 
there was much intimidation of the native offi- 
cials and of the employees in the postal and rail- 
way services. The political strike was one of 
the measures taken by the disorderly element. 
On April 22d conditions were improved but the 
railways were said to be at a standstill and there 
were still frequent attempts to intimidate em- 
ployees. Rushdi Pasha resigned April 23d, and 
a new ministry was formed under Mahomed 
Said Pasha, who was described as a disciple of 
C'romer and Kitchener. 

Causes ob' Unrest. There was no question 
that the agitation in Egypt involved a large 
part of the population including the educated 
classes. Provincial and government officials, 
members of the bar, students at the colleges as 
well as the inevitable disorderly element were 
all involved in it The chief cause was in the 
first instance political. The educated Egyptians 
and the official classes professed to believe that 
they would be better off if their nation could 
administer itself and they resented the presence 
of the British The more moderate among them 
favored passive resistance as in India, but they 
were carried along by the more violent class. 
'Jhe members of the legal profession insisted 
that the British had the intention of intro lucing 
entirely new legislation based on English law 
and substituting English for the Arabic as the 
language of the courts. These and other false 
rumors stirred up ]nihlie indignation. The 
speeches and articles among the Allied nations 
in regard to the rights of peoples gave an im- 
petus to the movement. College students were 
especially prominent in it and some of the most 
violent attacks were led by them. There was 
talk of German influenee and money. There was 
a considerable Coptic element among the revolu- 
tionists. The Copts complained that they had 
not been treated by the British as they should 
have been treated considering the fact that they 
were fellow Christians. 'I he railway workmen 
were offen(l(‘d by the rumor that the British in- 
tended to bring in British workingmen after the 
war. The peasantry or fellaheen join<Hi the 
movement in great numbers, to the surprise of 
their British rulers for they had been regarded 
as the most law-abiding of the Egyptians and 
bad always shown respect and even gratitude 
toward their foreign masters. One of 


grievances was the requisitioning of food and 
farm animals during the war and their discontent 
was played upon by the fanatical Moslem ele- 
ment and by the students. 

Political Unrest. In November an appeal 
was addressed to the President of the United 
States by the Egyptian leader, Saad Zaglul 
Pasha, in which the United States was urged 
not to leave the Egyptian people at the mercy 
of England. In certain French quarters the 
situation in Egypt was emphasized as indicat- 
ing the inferiority of British colonial policy 
to the French. Iii respect to Egypt for exam- 
ple, a writer reminded France of the time when 
her civilization extended to the borders of the 
Nile, and argued that French prestige had made 
so many friends for her in Egypt, that but for 
the short-sightedness of politicians, France to- 
day might consider Egypt as thoroughly French 
in spirit as was Syria. The French pointed out 
that the British control had never resulted in 
cordial relations between the two races, for the 
Egyptian character was altogether different from 
the Anglo-Saxon ; it bore more resemblance to 
the French. While England might grant many 
benefits she would never reap the good-will or 
gratitude of the country. vShc could make slaves 
of them but not friends. This, said the critics, 
the English themselves had discovered with re- 
gret. After 36 years of British administration, 
on the whole beneficent, the Egyptians still 
feared the English and detested them. At the 
present time forcible measures had to be under- 
taken to maintain the British protectorate The 
French argued that if older could be maintained 
only by means of machine guns, if troops were 
obliged to fire upon crowds to prevent their 
demonstrations, and if, overwhelmed by this wave 
of nationalization, the British aiithoritieB had 
now to employ the methods of the Germans in 
order to stifle the agitation of patriots, it was 
the fault of England hersidf In the White Book 
published by the Egyptian delegation at the 
Peace Conference, England was accused of a 
series of atrocities that recalled the methods of 
the (iermans. Official reports of Egyptians, and 
minutely detailed documents, were submitted at 
the time. In a letter addressed to M. Clemeii- 
eeau by Zaglul Pasha, dune 2S, 1019, it was 
charged that the general in (’omuiand of the 
British forces had given the formal order to all 
the Egyptians, even tlie highest functionaries, to 
salute every British officer encountered in the 
streets; that Egyptian villages had been pillaged 
and burned, women violated, and men massacred 
on mere suspicion ; and that many natives had 
been publicly whipped on various pretexts; and 
photographs were attached to this document and 
accompanied by medical testimony, showing the 
physical condition of the alleged victims who 
were, according to the report, guilty only of 
patriotism. French commentators were sur- 
[irised that in the United States so ardent a 
sympathy was expressed for the wrongs of Ire- 
land, and such complete indifference was shown 
toward the cause of Egypt; for Ireland, apart 
from everything else, had done her best to aid the 
(Germans. The United States was criticised for 
having accepted the kingdom of Hedjaz, and at 
the same time not expressed a sympathetic word 
for the Egyptians. Egypt had declared war 
against Germany in August, 1914, and this was 
not a merely formal act, for Egypt had fur- 
nished men and money in the wj^r, She h^4 
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done much voluntarily and yet Great Britain 
had made requisitiona with euch brutality aa to 
anger the population. The reward had been to 
place Egypt without her consent under a formal 
protectorate in contempt of the solemn promises 
of British statesmen. Finally after the victory 
Egypt had taken part along with other small 
countries in the pilgrimage to Paris to demand 
national independence. For five months the 
British authorities refused passports to the 
Egyptian delegation, regularly chosen by the 
people. The cabinet having resigned in sign of 
protest, the British authorities deported to the 
island of Malta the president of the delegation 
along with three of his colleagues. When finally 
the delegation was permitted to go to Paris it 
found all doors closed to it. Numerous ad- 
dresses to M. Clemenceau, and letters addressed 
ta President Wilson remained without reply. 
In fact, Egypt was not permitted to set forth her 
claims at all. Without any regard to her atti- 
tude during the war, without even hearing her 
authorized representatives, they had obliged 
Egypt to descend in the national scale to the 
position of a protectorate. French commenta- 
tors and other Egyptian sympathizers declared 
that the principles of justice expressed by Presi- 
dent Wilson had been openly violated, and that 
no excuse on the part of Great Britain could ob- 
scure the justice of the Egyptian complaint. 
Lord Curzon in the House of Lords in November 
maintained that Egypt was as incapable of pro- 
tecting her frontiers as of governing herself. 
While admitting the possibility of this, the Egyp- 
tians replied with the question, “How about the 
Hedjaz? How can one explain the fact that the 
vilayet of the Hedjaz, which has made no sacri- 
fices during the war comparable to those of 
Egypt, has obtained its complete independence? 
How explain the fact that the Hedjaz, an ele- 
mentary state, with small resources and a scat- 
tered population, should be placed in a position 
politically superior to Egypt, who has so largely 
and loyally contributed to the victory of the 
Allies?’^ The commentators pointed out that the 
explanation was simple enough in that the 
Hedjaz was destined to serve as a link between 
the possessions of Great Britain in Asia and 
Africa, and therefore it was to the interest of 
the British policy that this course should be 
taken ; moreover, that the independence of the 
Hedjaz would be merely nominal. Egypt on the 
other hand was more dangerous for the very 
reason that she was stronger. She was one of 
the gates of Africa, and commanded the route 
to India and her independence and national 
strength might be embarrassing to the imperial 
aims of Great Britain. One of the French com- 
mentators hinting at American designs on 
Mexico remarked: “Who can say that the Egyp- 
tian precedent does not serve the aims of certain 
statesmen whose country has there already to 
hand some rich territories which would make 
an admirable Egypt on occasion?” In summing 
the matter up, they said, the Egyptians regarded 
the question of national liberty as one to be de- 
cided on the principles of right ; they pronounced 
against the British control and they reserved 
their rights for the future. England was criti- 
cised for refusing to hear the protests of the 
Egyptian representatives, for arbitrarily set- 
ting up a protectorate, for adopting a totally dif- 
ferent principle in her eastern policy, and for 
stifling by violence the nationalist sentiment in 


Egypt. Toward the end of the year there was a 
sign that the British government was giving ear 
to these objections, for there was a plan on foot 
in England to grant a special constitution to 
Egypt. 

CuiTiciSM OF Beitibii PoLiCY. At tlip end of 
the year an inquiry was made into the eondi- 
tions of the country for the purpose of finding 
to what extent grievances of the natives were 
well founded and reports published at the time 
brought out a number of alleged defects in the 
British administration. In the first place the 
British were accused of assuming the air of 
masters and of a lack of tact in dealing with the 
natives. Egyptians, while admitting that their 
country needed foreign aid, especially the aid of 
technical and scientific experts, objected to the 
irritating and domineering methods frequently 
employed. It was acknowledged that benefits 
had followed from the English rule, especially in 
the protection assured the fellaheen against the 
tyranny of the great landed proprietors, but 
along with these benefits there had been a failure 
to realize that the upper classes of Egypt were 
growing more and more fit to perform adminis- 
trative functions. They were not admitted to 
this service in proportion to their deserts and 
to their numbers; and their legitimate ambitions 
in this respect were not satisfied. During the 
w’ar the measures taken by the government had 
hurt the pride of the people and aroused suspi- 
cion. A new and more generous spirit must pre- 
vail in order to regain their good will. This 
point of view was frankly admitted even in 
ceitain English quarters. The Egyptians be- 
lieved that the promise of giving the natives a 
fair share in the government had not been ful- 
filled. The Legislative Assembly created by 
Lord Kitchener was composed only in part of 
elected members and it had only advisory pow^r 
together with the right to veto any increase of 
taxes. Though created in 1913 it had held only 
one session and it had not once been called to- 
gether during the war or since. Formeily the 
administration had in the main been in native 
hands; but from year to year these functionaries 
had been gradually lemoved and their places 
taken by otticials from the mother country, 
many of whom were not so well qualified. Be- 
sides causing discontent the administration 
policy had discouraged personal initiative among 
the natives and the best of them had left gov- 
ernment employ. In 1896 it was said that there 
w^re only 286 British officials in the service, 
whereas in 1919 theie were 1671. An Egyptian 
journal declared that among the officials receiv- 
ing £500 a year only 150 were Egyptians, whereas 
475 were British subjects and 119 belonged to 
divers other laces and it complained that posi- 
tions were created apparently for no other pur- 
pose than tp provide persons with salaries. 

Cabinet Ckisis. As results of the disorders 
in the spring the government decided to send a 
commission to Egypt under the presidency of 
Lord Milner. Its members were announced in 
September and on November 18th its general 
policy was defined as the working out of a plan 
for a constitution in consultation with the Sul- 
tan and his ministers and with representative 
Egyptians while carrying out the preliminary 
work. Tow^ard the end of November a cabinet 
crisis occurred and there were signs of revolt in 
the country on account of the refusal of the Mos- 
lem element to cooperate w'ith the government un- 
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til the affairs of Turkey had been settled by the 
Conference. On November 26th a new ministry 
was constituted under the premiership of 
Youssef Wahba Pasha. Several civilians and 
soldiers had been killed in the riots and General 
Allenby on November 24th had proclaimed a 
warning that disorders would be punished under 
martial law. On November 25th Earl Curzon 
declared in the House of Commons that the gov- 
ernment could not give Egypt entire liberty of 
action, for it controlled the route into Africa 
and India and it was not capable either of 
maintaining stable government or of protecting 
its own frontiers. 

EISNER, Kubt. Bavarian revolutionary 
leader and Prime Minister, assassinated at 
Munich, according to dispatches of February 
2l8t, by Count Arco Valley of the German army. 
He was born in Berlin of Jewish parents about 
1858 and studied at the University of Marburg 
where, according to accounts, he acquired a 
varied culture. He soon interested himself in 
journalism. From about 1890 to 1895 he was 
a contributor to the Frankfurter Zeitung, and 
attacked the Emperor in an article which re- 
sulted in his passing nine months in prison. 
He afterwards wrote for the Socialistic press, 
and was for a time editor-in-chief of VoruJarts. 
A book which he published in 1906 under the 
title of The Fall of the Empire attracted much 
attention. In 1907 he went to Nuremberg and 
became the editor-in-chief of the Socialist 
Frankischer Tagesposty and in 1910 he entered on 
a campaign in the Munich Post against Prussia. 
He was an ardent separatist and constantly at- 
tacked the Prussian ascendency. In April, 1918, 
he was arrested by the Bavarian government, and 
the report was circulated that he had tried to 
commit suicide. Later he was released and took 
an active part on the radical side in the revolu- 
tion. But while opposing the majority Social- 
ists, he did not approve of Bolshevism, aiming 
on the other hand at a democratic revolution 
which would result in liberating the south 
German states. In November, 1918, he went so 
far as to break off relations with the Berlin gov- 
ernment. He failed of nomination to the Ger- 
man National Assembly. During the Berne 
Conference of Socialists, he attacked the ma- 
jority Socialists on the one hand, and the Bolshe- 
vists on the other. His attitude toward the war 
was the scandal of a large element in Germany, 
for he emphatically declared that the Emperor 
was tx) blame for having brought on the war, 
and that the whole military caste of Germany 
ought to be brought to trial for responsibility 
for the war. He also declared that the Germans 
had maltreated their French prisoners of war. 
Just before his death, after returning from the 
Berne Congress, he replied to the attacks in the 
press on what he had said there. lie declared 
that the Germans did not realize how isolated 
they were from the rest of the world, and vhat 
terrible distrust German policy inspired outside 
of Germany. Germans, he said, take no account 
of the extent to which the German revolution is 
regarded abroad as a mere comedy. This, he 
added, would continue so long as the German 
leaders should be those who now carry on the 
odious war policy of Germany. He demanded a 
complete change of leadership in the government. 
Count Arco Valley, his assassin, killed him while 
he was on his way from the foreign office to 
Parliament, firing two bullets into the back of 


his head. The murderer, according to dis- 
patches, was himself mortally wounded by a 
soldier of the guard. He was a member of a 
family well known in the United States from 
the fact that the minister from Germany, 1888- 
91, bore the same name. The motives of the 
crime were variously interpreted, but seemed to 
arise from the fear of the separatist policy of the 
premier as well as from hatred of his radicalism. 
It was said that if Eisner had been simply a 
Socialist the crime would not have occurred, 
but he meant to organize an independent Ba- 
varia, and this policy had roused a bitter ani- 
mositv in Berlin. 

ELECTRICAL INDUSTRIES. The year 
1919 was a period of both readjustment and 
expansion. In the beginning of the year many 
large manufacturing companies that had made 
plans and partially executed them for great eic- 
pansion of manufacturing facilities were obliged, 
owing to the signing of the Armistice, either to 
modify these plans to a great degree or to cancel 
them altogether. In some cases, however, it 
was found after a short time that the industrial 
demand gave promise of overtaking the capacity 
that had been provided by manufacturers for 
wartime needs, and bv the middle of the year 
the manufacture of all kinds of electrical appa- 
ratus was increasing in quantity at a very rapid 
rate. The electro-chemical industries were ab- 
sorbing a large part of this new output, one of 
the most prominent of these being the application 
of electric power in steel-making, as mentioned 
in the 1918 Year Book. 

The quality of the steel produced in electric 
furnaces not only continued to be highly satis- 
factory to those who made use of such product, 
but there was an increasing demand throughout 
the steel industry for constantly larger installa- 
tions of electric furnaces. In household appli- 
ances there was a veritable boom in demand. The 
Society of Electrical Development had early in 
the year laid out an aggressive campaign for the 
marketing of such goods and the rapid introduc- 
tion of electric irons, vacuum cleaners, washing 
machines, and to a limited extent cooking appli- 
ances justifitHl the efforts that had been made in 
the distribution of these articles. 

It is almost unnecessary to mention that all 
electrical goods and supplies were higher in price 
than ever before. Comparison of such prices 
during the past year with those prevailing five 
years earlier as furnished by the Electrical Re- 
new, Jan. 3, 1920, shows that in a list of about 
50 articles, ranging from dry and storage bat- 
teries to every kind of wire, increases in price 
have been on the average from 50 to 100 per 
cent. It was difficult at the close of the year to 
give a reliable estimate of the value of articles 
manufactured that could be fairly classed as for 
use in the electric industries, but comparisons 
have been made from figures furnished by the 
manufacturers. As it is impossible in a limited 
space to give an even approximately complete 
list, the prices of a few articles given herewith 
may prove of interest. 


Pans 

Generators 

Heating and cooling appar- 
atus 


Manu- 
factured 
in the 
year 1917 
$4,700,000 
75,475.000 

6,200,000 


Estimated 

value 

of the same 
in 1 919 
$8,250,000 
46,875.000 

9.030,000 
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Mmiu- 

Eetimated 


factured 

value 


in the 

of the same 

Insulators, glass and porce- 

year 1917 

in 1919 

lain 

4,000,000 

10,500,000 

Storage batteries 

16,000,000 

62,500,000 

Wire 

27,000,000 

45,000,000 

Wireless apparatus 

8,100,000 

2.000,000 


ELECTBIC LIGHTING. During the early 
part of the year the after effects of war mani- 
fested themselves in the electric lighting indus- 
try to a considerable extent. Many central sta- 
tions that had arranged for the supply of large 
amounts of power to industrial plants engaged in 
making munitions were forced by the sudden ter- 
mination of hostilities in Europe to find a new 
market for the sale of their energy. This led to 
an intensive campaign for the further develop- 
ment of industrial and domestic electric light- 
ing Incidentally, there were several improve- 
ments in the elfieiency of lamps that were worthy 
of note. Continuing the tendency of the two 
preceding years the gas-filled Mazda lamp was 
replacing arc lamps for street lighting, as well 
as for the illumination of large public places 
such as railroad stations, halls, etc. By an im- 
proved method of treating the carbons used in 
llaming-arc lamps a higher degree of efficiency 
and a whiter light was obtained from the latter 
and this enabled them to hold their own in some 
localities for municipal lighting on account of 
the extieme brightness furnished by them where 
particular features of display illumination were 
desired. In industrial plants more attention 
than ever was given to improved methods of 
illumination, with the special object of enabling 
the employees to see their w^ork more clearly 
and, at the same time to avoid the creation of 
glare which constituted so bad a feature of poorly 
designed factory lighting, in so many cases prov- 
ing injurious to the eyes of the workers. Several 
States had adopted standard codes for the illu- 
mination of factories and workshops, but as with 
legislation on similar subjects there was a lack 
of uniformity in the conditions imposed as re- 
gards the intensity of illumination or the dis- 
tribution of the lighting units themselves. It 
was hoped that the ensuing year would see an 
improvement in this respect, as the Illuminating 
Engineering Society was carrying on an active 
campaign, with the Legislatures of different 
States on this subject. 

Much more attention than formerly was given 
to better lighting for streets, and there were 
many opportunities during the year for the in- 
stallation of display illumination. On the ar- 
rival of American troops from France there was 
a very carefully designed and well executed 
scheme of decorative lighting put into effect on 
Fifth Avenue, New York, one of the features of 
this being a replica of the “arch of jewels'' that 
had been so prominent a feature in the artistic 
illumination of the Panama-Pacific Exposition 
at San Francisco in 1015. The daylight saving 
law was repealed by Congress, but that action 
did not represent accurately the sentiments of 
the entire United States, as was evident from 
the fact that at the close of the year several 
State Legislatures were considering the reenact- 
ment of such a measure. The consensus of opin- 
ion was, however, that unless the revival of day- 
light saving could be made effective over the en- 
tire United States, or at least over certain de- 
fined regions, the resulting confusion and incon- 


venience would make it quite impracticable. A 
matter to which the Illuminating Engineering 
Society has |tven special attention was that of 
automobile headlights. The intensity, direction, 
and various other conditions controlling these 
lights were the subject of extensive legislation 
and many States had in force regulations re- 
garding these details, but there was only a gen- 
eral agreement between them, while leaving many 
details still unsettled. The introduction of elec- 
tric headlights for railway locomotives was 
carried on at a rapid rate and after the initial 
prejudice against such lights on the part of en- 
ginemeii had been overcome, they were found 
highly satisfactory in service, particularly after 
means were added for dimming a headlight when 
one train was approaching another, thus over- 
coming the difficulties of vision due to the glare 
of which the enginemen had complained. These 
locomotive lighting units were largely standard- 
ized by the manufacturing companies and con- 
sisted of a small turbo generator, the turbine 
being operated by steam from the boiler, mounted 
usually in front of the engine cab and wired to 
a cut-out block in the cab where the fuses and 
dimming switches for the headlight as well as 
those controlling the cab and running lights 
could be manipulated. JSee Municipal Ownee- 

SHIP. 

ELECTBIC POWER, Transmission of. No 
notable undertakings in long-distance transmis- 
sion lines wore started duiing 1919; some con- 
struction work was going on, however, on the 
exteiibiori and completion of lines on which work 
had been started lor the distribution of energy 
to plants originally designed for the production 
of war munitions and later modified for other 
forms of output. The interconnection of differ- 
ent transmission lines referred to in the 1918 
Year Book, for the purpose of equalizing the 
load among several generating systems supply- 
ing large areas was extended to a considerable 
degree. In many instances this had the advan- 
tage of allowing an existing steam station to be 
replaced by a substation fed from some distant 
hydroelectric* plant, thus diminishing the main- 
tenance charges inseparable from steam opera- 
tion. 

On long lines there was an increasing prefer- 
ence shown for synchronous condensers, which 
\^ere merely synchronous rotary converters for 
absorbing the surges of voltage due to uneven 
or irr(»gular loading. Electrical engineers, while 
giving serious consideration to the practicability 
of employing alternating current pressures as 
high as 220,000 volts did not put their ideas 
to the test of actual practice, the average trans- 
mission voltage on long lines remaining at be- 
tween 100,000 and 150,000 volts. In connection 
with such lines, outdoor switching stations were 
increasingly common, and more efficient pro- 
tective devices gave promise of material reduc- 
tion in interruptions due to lightning as well as 
from accidental short circuits. 

In Europe, particularly in France, there was 
a revival of interest in the Thury system of high 
tension, constant current, transmission employ- 
ing a series of direct current generators. This 
hud given very satisfactory results in the past 
on account of the simplicity of the controlling 
apparatus and comparatively low cost of main- 
tenance. Several long lines to operate on this 
system were projected, deriving their energy 
from French water powers. 
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ELECTBIC BAILWAYS. See Railways, 

Electbic. 

ELEGTBOLYTIC PBOOESS OF SEWAGE 
TBEATMENT. See Sewerage 

ELECTBON ABBANGEMENT IN ATOMS. 

See Chemistky, General Progress of.* 

ELKINS, George W. American capitalist, 
died in Philadelphia, Pa., October 24. He made 
a large fortune in various fields, especially in 
traction. He was born in Philadelphia, Sept. 26, 
1858, and was educated in the public and private 
schools. Among the many corporations in which 
he was interested, may be mentioned Philadelphia 
Traction, Union Traction, Union of Coke and 
Gas, and the Metropolitan Street Railway of 
New York City. 

ELLYSON, James Taylor. Prominent busi- • 
ness man and Baptist, died at Richmond, Va.,- 
March 18. He was a Confederate veteran and 
was prominent for many years in the Democratic 
party of Virginia. He was born at Richmond, 
Va., May 24, 1847, and graduated at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia in 1869. He served in the 
Civil War and afterwards engaged in business 
in Richmond where he soon was called to posi- 
tions of prominence, being State Senator 1885-88 
and mayor of Richmond for three terms begin- 
ning in 1888. For 25 years he was chairman of 
the Democratic State committee and he was 
l^ieutonant'Governor of the State, 1916-18. He 
was for 40 years Executive Officer of the Educa- 
tional Board of the Baptist (ieneral Association 
of Virginia. 

ELON COLLEGE. An institution of learn- 
ing maintained by the Christians, at Elon Col- 
lege, N. C. In the fall of 1919 there were 400 
students and 28 members of the faculty. The 
library contains 12,000 volumes. The funds of 
the institution in 1919 were $528,000. The col- 
lege was organized in 1889. President, William 
Allen Harper, Litt.D., LL.D. 

EMEBY, Edward K. Justice of the New 
York Supreme Court, died at Buffalo, N. Y., 
November 11. He was born at Aurora, N. Y., 
July 29, 1851, and studied law at Buffalo where 
he was admitted to the bar in 1877. He was a 
member of the Assembly in 1887 and 1888, then 
appointed to judicial positions, rising to the jus- 
ticeship of the Supreme Court of New York for 
the term Jan. 1, 1907, to Jan. 31, 1920. In 
politics he was a Republican. 

EMMET, W. L. R. See Edison Medal. 

EMPLOYEES^ LIABILITY. See Work- 
men’s Compensation. 

EMPLOYMENT. S(?e Labor Legislation. 

EMPLOYMENT SEBVICE, United States. 
See Unemployment. 

ENDE, Hkbweoh von. An American violin- 
ist and noted teacher, died in New York, Janu- 
ary 15. He was born at Milwaukee, Feb. 16, 
1877. In 1910) he established in New York a 
violin school, which rapidly developed into one 
of the best known conservatories of the metropo- 
lis. He was a son-in-law of Eduard Rem^nyi. 

ENGINEERING. With government, indus- 
try and commerce the world over, badly disar- 
ranged and far from reestablished on a normal 
basis in 1919, it was not strange that engineering 
developments during the year should be rather 
inconspicuous in most fields and in most coun- 
tries. Just as the engineering professions had 
been called to take part in the great world war, 
in the same way they had their part to play 
in the vast restoration, but the means and 


facilities of peace were far more difficult to as- 
semble than those of war, and enforced econo- 
mies, national, corporate, and individual, hin- 
dered construction and initiative. Governments, 
national, state, and local, were in no position to 
undertake other than the most necessary public 
works, and conditions of world finance were far 
from favorable towards securing funds for na- 
tional enterprises. Political conditions were un- 
settled, labor was far from stabilized or con- 
tented the World over, and post-war conditions 
in short were such that great engineering proj- 
ects could in most cases advance but little be- 
yond the discussion stage. Indeed the economic 
function of the engineer perhaps was more con- 
spicuous than his designs and construction, and 
his part in the readjustment was destined to be 
large. Therefore the reader of the articles in 
this department in the Y"ear Book for 1919 will 
find that the purely engineering is often sub- 
ordinated to the political and economic, and 
while serious work may be done looking towards 
establishing normal conditions it will be found 
neither con^icuous nor spectacular. 1 his is true 
for example in the case of Bridges (q.v.) where 
with the exception of a record bascule bridge 
across the Chicago River few structures of 
special note were completed or designed. Under 
Aqueducts (q.v.) there was to be recorded only 
the beginning of the Schoharie project of the 
Catskill Aqueduct for New York City, while the 
most notable Dam (q v ) perhaps was that for 
the Hetch-Hetchy Reservoir whose construction 
was begun in earnest. Canal (qv.) construc- 
tion involved more the discussion of schemes of 
Internal Waterways both m Europe and the 
United States, but Dockh and TTarborh (q.v.) 
reflected the commercial activity set on foot by 
the war seen in the completion of some large 
graving docks and future plans to provide har- 
bors adequate for the great world trade which 
seemed bound to ensue. Flood Protection 
(q.v.) was a field where distinct progress was 
made in the United States. Tunnel (q.v.) con- 
struction received an impulse in the active pro.se- 
cution of the plan for a vehicular tunnel under 
the Hudson River between New York (Tty and 
New Jersey. Rapid Transit (qv.) was still a 
vexed question during 1919, not on the side of 
engineering in the way of design and construc- 
tion, but rather in the way of operation witli 
advancing labor and other costs and political 
and economic elements, too often hopelessly and 
unintelligently combined, confused, and pre- 
dominant. Tn Shipbuilding (q.v.) the - vast 
quantity production that the war stimulated was 
beginning to he apparent and this rather than 
novelties of design was the outstanding feature. 
In Military Progress and Naval Progress may 
be appreciated how engineers had some oppor- 
tunity to consider the functioning of the various 
machines and methods that were hastily turned 
out during the war and their future availability 
for military or peace purposes. In electrical 
engineering there were no special developments 
save in some special machines discussed under 
Dynamo Electric Machinery and Railways, 
Electric (qq.v.) the electric locomotive how- 
ever undergoing 8om6 important modifications 
during the year as its increased use was clearly 
indicated. Railway construction and operation 
was an important question but figured rather in 
the realm of politics and economics than in en- 
gineering. In the United States and Canada lit- 
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tie construction was done (see Railways) 
though railway control and operation were live 
topics. In Europe reconstruction figured along 
with difficulty of materials and rolling stock. 

Work of the Engineering Council. This 
important American body of engineers first or- 
ganized in June, 1917, was particularly active 
in 1919. During the war it had furnished to the 
United States government the names of 4000 
engineers available for war service and with 
the conclusion of hostilities and the return of 
the troops it registeied 6000 engineers and as- 
sistants for whom it sought to secure positions 
without cost to the registrants. It assisted in 
various ways, consulting and advisory in legis- 
lation and administrative developments and in 
Hd^ocating governmental efficiency. The council 
on Jan. 1, 1919, opened a Washington office in 
charge of M. O. Leighton, chairman, National 
Service Committee, which was useful in afford- 
ing a varied service to engineers, especially in 
siipiilying information concerning congressional 
and department activities, also useful to gov- 
ernment. 

Undei the auspices of the council there was 
assembled in Chicago, in April, 1919, a conference 
of 74 tcclinical organizations having 105,000 
members uTliis coiifeience, permanently organ- 
ized, drafted the Jones-Keavis Dill, and thiough- 
out the year was actively advocating its passage. 
'J'liis bill provided for the establishment of a Na- 
tional Depaitment of Public Woiks, by modifi- 
cation of existing departments and is discussed 
in a subsequent paragrajih 

As a result of an appeal to the President by 
the Engineering Council there were held confer- 
ences of the 14 government offices engaged in 
map-making, with prospects of greatly accelerat- 
ing the completion of the topographical map of 
the United States. The proper compensation of 
engineeis was a topic of general discussion dur- 
ing the year and the Engineering Council aided 
in securing increases of pay for railway technical 
(‘iigiiieers. 

It also established a Committee on Classifica- 
tion and Compensation of Engineers, with sec- 
tions on railroads, federal government, and mu- 
nicipal and State governments, and at the end 
of the year reporttd considerable progress. 
This committee was working with Congressional 
Joint Commission on Reclassification of Sal- 
aries. 

The council aided in reinstatement of 360 en- 
gineers unfairly dismissed by City of New York, 
organized a Committee on Types of Government 
Contracts, and drafted a typical general law for 
legistration of engineers. 

Another evidence of activity was a request of 
the President to appoint engineer members of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission and of the 
International Joint Commission. Finally in a 
summary of activities of the Engineering Coun- 
cil these items are mentioned : 

It assisted the State of New York in prepar- 
ing a scheme for reorganization of State govern- 
ment. 

It was engaged in studying curricula of engi- 
neering schools, making suggestions as oppor- 
tunity offers. 

It joined with National Research Council in 
a report on improvement of the patent system 
and practice, on which legislation has been 
based. 

It participated in organizing the National 
Y-B— 19— 8 


Board for Jurisdictional Awards in the Building 
Industry and has a member thereon. 

On invitation of the House of Representatives 
committee, the Engineering Council sent dele- 
gates to present testimony on a national budget. 

The Engineering Council in 1919 had 40 gen- 
eral correspondents and 27 correspondents of 
its Water Conservation Coxnmittee, distributed 
throughout the country. It had 22 committees, 
of whose 126 members 72 live at a distance from 
New York. 

A Proposed Department of Purlic Works. 
During the year 1919 Senator Jones, of Washing- 
ton, and Representative Reavis, of Nebraska, 
introduced »bilis providing for a Federal Depart- 
ment of Public Works to tak<^ the place of the 
Department of the Interior and have charge of 
all the engineering activities of the United 
States Government. The bureaus of the Interior 
Department wTiich weie not concerned with en- 
gin(‘ering were to be placed under the jurisdic- 
tion of ajijiropriate departments, while engineer- 
ing bureaus from such departments weie to be 
included in the new Department of Public 
Works. 

The proposed new depaitment w'ould include 
the Supervising Architect's office of the Treasury; 
the Construction Division, River and Harbor Im- 
provements, the Mississippi Rivei Commisbion, 
and California Dcdjris Coiiiinission of the War 
Department; the Bureau of Standards and the 
(kiast and Geodetic Survey of the Department of 
('ommerce; the Bureau of Public Roads and the 
Forest Service of the Department of Agriculture. 
At the same time the Patent Offi(*e was to be 
removed from the Interior Department and 
placed under the Department of Commerce. 3 he 
Buieau of Pensions was to be assigned to the 
Treasury Department and the Buieau of Edu- 
cation to the Labor Department. The Bureau of 
Indian Affairs was to be transferred to the De- 
partment of Labor, with the proviso that tlie eii- 
ginecriiig and construction work and the land 
and mineral surveys performed under the direc- 
tion of the Bureau of Indian Affairs should be 
prosecuted under the Department of Public 
W’orks. Other minor branches of the Interior 
Department go under different cabinet offices. 

The bill provided that the new Secietaiy of 
Public Works “shall by training and experience 
be qualified to administer the affairs of the de- 
partment and to evaluate the technical principles 
and operations involved in the work thereof.’' 
Four assistant secretaries, each to be paid $7600 
per annum, w^ere provided for in the bill. One 
of these w^as to have jurisdiction over matters of 
engineering design, and construction; anothei 
over architectural design and construction ; a 
third over all scientific w^ork and surveys, while 
the fourth was to be in charge of land and naval 
matters 

The bill also provided that engineer officers 
of the United States army detailed on non-mili- 
tary work were to be assigned by the Secretary 
of War to like duties under the new departments 
for not over two years, and members of the Corps 
of Engineers may under the direction of the 
Secretary of Public Works be detailed by the 
Secretary of W^ar to temporary duty in the new 
department for such instruction, training, and 
experience as may be desired. 

Engineers throughout the country were very 
much interested in the Jones-Reavis bill and 
various technical organizations and Chambers of 
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Commerce in which engineers exercised iniiiience 
passed resolutions endorsing the measure. 

During the year the American Association of 
Kngineers was formed and established national 
headquarters in Chicago. This association is not 
a technical organizatioiu hut one which pro- 
motes the social and economic welfare of pro- 
fessional cnginceiH. 

'Idle engineering services of the United States 
fiovernmeiit sull’ered considerable depletion dur- 
ing the year as a result of inadequate compensa- 
tion, and in the United States (xcological Survey 
17 per cent of the scicntitic force resigned, ac- 
coidirig to the report of the Director, dhe aver- 
age salary of 21) geologists who had left the 
Survey to enter private employment, was .$2271, 
and the average initial salary of these men in 
their new private employment was $5,121. After 
two years’ service, this compensation averaged 
$7S04, and eight of the geologists were receiving 
.$10,000 or more in private positions. This con- 
dition was particularly seiious, in view of the 
universal demand for the cornphdion of mapjiing 
ot the country, of which nearly 00 per cent of the 
ai ea is totally unmapped. The estimated cost 
of this work was $40,000,000, including the cost 
of revising the older survey. To carry on the 
work expeditiously and ellieiently involved an 
organization of specially tiaincd engineers, and 
Di . Smith eHtimated that beginning with the 
lield season in 1011), 8(*veral hundred thousand 
dollars should he appropriated, which would 
reach a maximum of $4,500,000 in 1928. Undci 
such conditions the field surveys of the entire 
United States could he economically and effect- 
ively executed and the work completed in 11).‘12. 

LicEiXsiNO OF British Ciml Engineers. In 
July a propo-sal was placed before the Institu- 
tion of C/ivil Engineers of (Beat Britain that 
sti'ps should he takiMi to establish and regulate 
by law the registiation for the civil engineering 
jirofession. The mtmhers voted approval of this 
proposition, and the (’ouncil was directed to in- 
troduce a bill into Parliament to attain this ob- 
|ect. The principal provisions of the pioposed 
lull were to he a definition of the term “civil 
engineering,” and the eriation of a register which 
would contain all corporate memheis of the In- 
stitution of Civil Engineers and of the Institu- 
tion of Civil Engineers of Ireland, and also other 
])crsons engaged as civil engineers and niemhei-s 
of impoitaiit engineering societies or w’ho had 
engaged in civil engineering practice for a sub- 
stantial })erio(l It was further proposed that 
the eligibility of individuals in the latter class 
be estahlislu'd and a high professional standard 
maintained. 

J’hi oughoiit the war there w^as a close contact 
betw'^een English and French engineers, and the 
members of the Societe des Tngenieurs (Ivils de 
France during the year formed a British section 
to meet periodically in London. This new organ- 
ization was to improve the relations between 
English and French engineers and scientists, 
and to further the kindly feeling and cooperation 
which w'aa maintained between the engineers of 
the two countries during the war. It was pro- 
posed that the London section Tihould endeavor to 
keep English and French societies of engineers 
ill touch with each other, and even make arrange- 
ments for the exchange of engineering students 
between engineering Arms of both countries. It 
was believed that matters of common interest, 
such as the Channel tunnel, the relation of the 


shoi'tage of coal to hydro-electric development 
in France, and other matters could be thoroughly 
discussed at the association’s meetings in I-<on- 
don. 

ENGLAND. The term England, when used 
in referring to the government, is sornetimeH 
used for the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland. England proper is the lai*gest and 
most densely populated portion of the United 
Kingdom. See Great Britain, 

ENGLAND^ Church of. This is the estab- 
lished church of England and Wales, and is 
rejiresented by th(‘ Protestant Episcopal Church 
in the ITnited States. In 1914 the church w^as 
disestablished in Wales and Monmouthshire by 
act of Parliament, but the process w^as deferred 
until after the war. So far active steps have 
not been taken. The King of England is the 
supreme governor of the ehureh with the right 
to till vacant archbishoprics and bisho])rieK. 
Many deaneries, prebendaries, and canonrios are 
under the ajipointment of the First Lord of the 
Treasury, and a laige number of livings and 
some eanonries are in the gift of the Lord (’han- 
eellor. For administrative jmrjioses the country 
is divided into two provinces, Canterbury and 
5 ork, each eoritrolled by an Archbishop, besides 
which there are 41 bishops and 38 suMiagaii and 
assistant Inshops. Under the hi8ho|iis are about 
.34 deans and 100 archdeacons Under mandate 
of the King each province may sit in eonvoiai- 
tion, or eonneil, for the purpose of passing iigii- 
lations, resolutions, etc, affecting the clergy 
and the ehureli in general. Such measures must 
be approved by the Mouse of l*arliament before 
they become efb'etive. The latest available 
statistics (1915) show that there were 2,359,50!) 
full members with 14,079 ministers. The num- 
ber of adherents is about 7,000,000. There were 
also 3,063,437 Sunday seliool pupils and Bible 
class members. Xhiluntarv oftorings for the 
year 191.5-16 totaled £7,061,000 

EPIRUS. A district of southern Albania and 
noitherii Greece, of uncertain boundaries Pop- 
ulation, about 230,000. The prineijial towns are 
Argil oeastro, 12,000; Korytza, 8000, (Esti 
mated in 191!).) In November, 1!)14, Grma*, 
with the consent of the Powers, oeeujiied North 
Epirus, and in March, 1916, formally took pos- 
session of the district. To the close of 1919, 
tins occupation had not, however, been recog- 
nized. 

EPISCOPAL CHURCH. See Protestant 
Epih(’()pai, (hii Rcn. 

EPSTEIN, Richard. Austrian pianist, died 
in New York, August 1. Tie w'as horn at Vienna, 
Jan. 26, 1869. Throughout his life he made a 
specialty of ensi'mble playing, having appeared 
w'lth the foremost chamber music organizations 
of Europe and America. From 1904-14 he lived 
in London. In 1918 he founded wdth S. Gardner 
(violin) and W. Willeke (cello) the Elshuco 
Trio. 

EPWORTH LEAGUE. See articles on 
Methodist denominations. 

ERITREA. An Italian colony on the west 
shore of the Red Sea, with an estimated area of 
45,800 square miles, and a coast line of 670 
miles. The population is largely nomadic, and 
was estimated to be about 380,000 in 1919. 
Capital, Asmara. The largest district is Massa- 
wah, having 2275 inhabitants, of whom 524 were 
European and 480 Asiatics, according to the 
latest available information. The military force 
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tuiinbers 207 officers and 1 1,609 men. Salt is an 
important product, and pcarl-dahing is carried 
on at Massawah and the Dahlak archipelago 
to the annual value of 250,000 lire for pearls 
and 800,000 lire for motlier-of-pearl. Scarcity 
of water necessitates wide irrigation before crops 
are successful. Camels, oxen, sheep, and goats 
are common, and the produce consists of meats, 
hides, and butter, which supplies the local trade. 
In 1919 gold mines woiking about 6 miles from 
Asmara began to give indication of hopeful re- 
sults. For the financial year of 1918-19, the 
re\enue and expenditure of the colony was esti- 
mat(‘d at; Colonial revenue, 6,970,007 lire; 
state contribution, 6,650,000 lire; total revenue, 
13,620,007 lire, exjienditure, civil administra- 
tion, 12,992,046 lire; military, 4,081,648 lire; 
total expenditure, 17,073,694 lire. There are 74 
miles of railway from Massawah to Asmara, and 
now the line is being taken to Keren (58 miles) 
and Agordat (46 miles). There are 12 post 
ollic(*s, a telegraph lire' of 313 miles in length, 
and 471 miles of t(‘lephone lines. Two wiieless 
teh^graph stations have recently lieen ojiened. 
'I'he inifiorfs and exports and tonnage entered 
(1916) aie given in the previous Year Hook. 
No later statistics are availahle. Covernor, ap- 
])ointed in 1916, Senator Nobile (riacomo de 
Martino. 

ESSAYS. See Literature, English and 
American. 

ESTOPINAL, Alrekt. Congressman, died at 
New ()i leans, La, Api il 28. lie was born in 
Ivouisiana, Jan 30, 1845, and served in a 

Louisiana regiment duiing lh(‘ Civil War. He 
Mas a nimnber of the Louisiana Legislature from 
1876-1900, being for the last 10 years of that 
jieriod in the Senate and he was Lieutenant- 
(hivernor of TAiuisiana from 1900 to 1904. He 
was elected to the 60th Congress and reelected 
to the 61st and subsixpient Omgresses, serving 
fiom 1909 to 1919. In politics he was a Demo- 
ciat 

ETHNOLOGY. See Antiikopoi^gy. 

ESTHONIA. A former dependency of Im- 
pel ial Russia, north of Li\onia, and to the south 
of the Culf of Finland. Aiea, 7605 square miles. 
Fopulation, estimated in 1919, 1,744,000. It in- 
clud(‘s the five districts of Yuryev, Fellin, Werro, 
Reinau, and Ocsel. Capital, Revel, fortified sea- 
port with a [lopulation, estimated prior to the 
war, at 137,600. On May 3, 1918, the British 
government recognized the Esthonian National 
(V)Uiieil as a de faeto independent body. See 
War of the Nations. 

EUPHONY SOCIETY. See Music, Choral 

EVANGELICAL ASSOCIATION. A de- 
nomination largely eomposed of German-born 
eiti/ens of the tin i ted States, who are scattered 
over all sections of the country. Its doctrines 
are very similar to those of the Methodist 
C/hureh. According to 1919 statistics there were 
]54,5()4 communicants, 1697 churches, and 1100 
ministers. Sunday schools showed an enroll- 
ment of 198,435 pupils, with 24,358 officers and 
teachers, besides u Young People's Alliance with 
1148 societies and 39,718 members. The princi- 
f)al periodicals are the Eiangelical Herald, and 
the Erangehcal Messenger, published by the as- 
sociation in Cleveland. Ohio. Besides these, sev- 
eral periodicals are printed in German. Several 
hospitals are maintained in Philadelphia, Chi- 
cago, and other cities in the Middle West. Edu- 


cational institutions are as follows: Corre- 
spondence College, Reading, Pa. ; Evangelical 
Theological Seminary, Naperville, 111.; North- 
we.stern College, Naperville, 111.; Schuylkill 
Seminary and Evangelical School of Theology, 
in Reading, Pa.; and a preachers’ seminary in 
Germany. The headquarters of the association 
is in Cleveland, Ohio. 

EVANGELICAL CHURCH, United. The 
Year Book of the denomination shows the fol- 
lowing figures for the year ending June 1, 1919: 
88,847 members, showing a slight decrease from 
last year; 949 organized congregations, with 535 
itinerant preachers, and 200 local preachers; 
955 Sunday schools, with 13,409 officers and 
teachers, and a total enrollment of pupils of 138,- 
632. Tlie total value of the 410 parsonages was 
$994,175; of the 897 church buildings, was 
.$4,930,616; while total value of all property was 
.$7,066,662, Ihere were 442 missionary societies, 
which contributed .$37,389 during the year, be- 
sides 124 Young People’s Societies with a mem- 
beiship of 4049 eontrihuting .$8940 for mission- 
ary work. Missionary work is carried on prin- 
cipally in China, and on the Platte River. There 
were also 306 home missions operated during the 
year, a slight decrease fiom last year. The fol- 
lowing colleges are maintained by the church: 
Albiight College, VN'estern Union College, the 
Bible ’i'eaehers’ Training School, New' York City, 
and the Illinois Training School for Christian 
Woikers. The principal publication is the Evan^ 
grlical, with publishing house at Harrisburg, 
Pa. 

EVANGELICAL SYNOD OF NORTH 
AMERICA. Formerly the German Evangelical 
Synod of Noith Am(*rica, this denomination 
stands for the jiositive and progressive principles 
of the German Reformation and emphasizes the 
union of the spirit in tlie bonds of peace among 
all the Protestant bodi(‘8 of the country. Ac- 
cording to the last available statistics (1918) 
there w'ere 1414 congregations of which 1014 
were in active memhership with the Synod; 1057 
pastors, with 260,213 communicants; 128,469 
Sunday school pupils, with 12,546 teachers and 
otiicers. The total value of the 1293 churches, 
783 school or Sunday school buildings, 917 par- 
sonages and 525 cemeteries was given as $18,- 
439,172. 4 here were also 242 men’s societies 

with 13,592 members; 1060 Ladies’ Aid societies 
with 63,368 members; 717 Young People’s so- 
cieties with 28,768 members and 97 mission soci- 
eties with 4606 members. Benevolences of all 
kinds totaled ,$654,256.17, of which $305,279.20 
w'as gi\en over to the Red Cross, War Welfare, 
and Y. M. C. A. Bequests for the 13 months 
ending Sept. 30, 1919, totaled $8319.97. 

Missionary work is carried on in India and 
many parts of the United States. In the United 
States in 1919 there were 80 mission pastors in 
17 districts and two outlying fields, maintained 
at the expense of about $40,000. A new mission 
was started in Akron, Ohio. The Board of 
Foreign Missions reports great progress in their 
Indian schools, there being 4740 pupils in them 
at the beginning of 1919. A new' mission is be- 
ing organized for work in Honduras, and men 
will be sent dow'n there in the spring of 1920. 
The Eden Publishing House, the official publica- 
tion agency of the denomination, is in St. Louis, 
Mo., and there is a branch in Chicago. The 
Eden Theological Seminary is also at St. Louis 
and a preparatory academy is also maintained 
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at Elmhurst, 111. The church maintains 12 
deaconesses* homes and hospitals, two for epilep- 
tic and feeble-minded, and eight homes for 
orphans and old people, valued in the aggregate 
at nearly $1,500,000. 

EVOLUTION. See Zoology. 

EXPERIMENT STATIONS. See Agricul- 
TTJHAL Experiment Stations. 

EXPLORATION. Geographical exploration 
is steadily passing from its primary and limited 
purpose of merely discovering the existence of 
unknown lands or seas to higher phases of eco- 
nomic research and industrial utility. Its ob- 
jects have been definitely described by the Smith- 
sonian Institution as inci easing our fund of in- 
formation as to the inhabitants, the fauna and 
(iora, and other features of the little-known 
regions of the earth. As in late years, war 
conditions have hugely confined geographical 
exploration in 19U1 to the western hemiapheie 
whose investigators have almost entirely carried 
on this work, whether on their own or in dis- 
tant continents 

Africa. In the inierests of the Smithsonian 
Institution the Collins-Garnier French Congo 
Fxpedition (11)15-19) continnes its researches. 
From the base at Fernan Van, (kmgo, despite ad- 
verse war difficulties, its members thoroughly 
explored adjacent regions for vertebrates, espe- 
cially the great apes. In Jannaiy last three of 
the seven consignments had been received by the 
Institution. These included 2000 specimens 
antelopes, buflaloes, chimpanzees, gorillas, mon- 
keys, and led river hogs. Another party, the 
Smithsonian African Expedition, under Edmund 
Heller, took the field in 1919. It is to collect 
animals, plants and other materials for compari- 
son work with the African collections in the 
National Museum. The field of operations covers 
the Cape ri^gion, the Zambesi Victoria Falls, 
western Rhodesia and the country surrounding 
Ijake U'aiigaiijika — considerable parts of little 
known Africa. 

The Supreme Council of the Allies has issued 
provisional mandates for the conquered African 
colonies, as follows* German Southwest Africa 
to the TJnion of South Africa; German Southeast 
Africa to he divided between Great Britain and 
Belgium; 'logo Land and the Cameroons to be 
divided between Great Britain and France. 
While the recasting of colonial possessions has 
caused much European work of geographical re- 
search, yet it has been largely economic. The 
Royal Society of Great Britain is supplementing 
earlier investigations of North Uganda by studies 
of the natives on the elevated grass lands between 
Lake Victoria and western *Kift Valley. Under 
the Rev. John Roseoe — who has served many 
years in Uganda — the pastoral conditions and 
‘dairy methods of the Bahima, Batusi, and Ba- 
gamia tribes will be thoroughly investigated — 
to the advantage, it is expected, of white settlers 
in Africa. Italian explorers have discovered in 
Krytheria, near the Abyssinian frontier, impor- 
tant bodies of chloride of potash. Years of 
African exploration and research by Captain 
Augidras, of the French army, have been given 
form in 1919 by map and memoir of the western 
Sahara, a region practically unknown 16 years 
since, which contribution received the second 
award of the de Geographic^ The domi- 

nant feature is a central plateau between 6° to 
9^ west longitude, and 28® to 31® of north lati- 
tude, of which El-Eglab is the highest region. 


Surrounding the main plateau are encircling im- 
portant depressions, making it a most rugged 
country. Two adjacent regions are yet badly 
known — the country between .El-Eglab and 
Mauritania, and a desert to the southeast of 
El-Arucha. France has resumed its geographical 
extension in the Middle Atlas mountain range of 
Morocco, the least known and most inaccessible 
region of northern Africa. It was a preliminary 
reconnaissance made by airplane. The country 
flown over lies between Mekines and the sources 
of the Mulouya. It was barely known along its 
northern and western borders; the main country 
was blank on all maps save the narrow itinerary 
of Scgonzac in 19(>5. Inhabited by savage and 
hostile Berbers, its direct invasion offered ex- 
ceeding difficulties. The success in satisfactorily 
outlining the mam features of the country by 
photography from the airplane demonstrates the 
{)raoticabili*ty of using this novel method of car- 
tography in other remote regions. 

Asia. War emergencies and demands put a 
stop to field work in general. However, Col. 
Sir W. Buchanan reports a recent visit into the 
little known valley of Chunibi, Tibet, the journey 
being made via Natu Pass to Phari. War re- 
sear<*hes have thrown light on the mineral re- 
sources of G(‘orgia, which [)rove to be important 
although almost entirely iinexploited. Manga- 
nese is the most valuable, as there are estimated 
to be 110,000,000 tons available, centred in the 
JVhiatuii region. In the known coal helds there 
are 900,000,000 tons available in Tkerboceli and 
(iuelati, while other deposits may have equally 
large amounts. A surplus of 300,000,000 bushels 
of grain in the Omsk district, Siberia, gave new 
impetus to navigation through the Siberian 
Ocean to and from Europe, and hydrographical 
researches are again in progress. It is planned 
to stimulate ocean traffic to Siberia by means of 
a great depot to be established on the west coast 
of Nova Zembla where can be harbored freight 
barges to await favorable ice conditions in Kara 
Sea during the shoit summer season. War con- 
ditions have directed special attention to little- 
known Siberia. This gives special importance to 
Ivan Lind’s memoir on the economical geography 
of western Siberia, published in Ywer, 1919. 

Europe. Geographical work in 1919 was 
})raetically confined to researches bearing on 
ethnographical problems, which element was to 
be an essential factor in connection with the 
boundaries fixed for future European nations 
by the Peace (^inference. Fuel shortages in 
France caused intensive search for coal fields 
capable of exploitation. One was traced for 12 
miles extending southeastward from Moiis, near 
Lyons. Although the coal is from 1000 to 2300 
feet below the surface its profitable working is 
expected Commercial resuscitation is to be 
advanced in France, through the division of the 
country into 16 economic districts with regional 
capitals. Tt is worthy of note that in 1918 the 
distinguished geographer, Gen. .lules Shokalsky, 
in Petrograd, had funds allotted and force as- 
signed for the preparation of a second and en- 
larged edition of the Geographical Oazateer of 
Russia, 

North America. Canada. Geographical ex- 
plorations of the enormous extent of unknown 
Canada are, in general, the outcome of parties of 
the Canadian Geological Survey engaged in the 
investigation of areas that promise to be of eco- 
nomic importance. Among these the more in- 
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teresting reports are the following: By Me- 
Learn, Smoky River, Alberta; by Doeling, Natu- 
ral gas; by Macoum, Biological investigation of 
upper Athabasca and Shovel Pass regions; and 
by Anderson, the mammalist expert of the Cana- 
dian Arctic Expedition (1913-16), Wild life 
sanctuaries in Saskatchewan and Alberta. In 
connection with geological researches James 
White sums up the fuel resources of western 
('anada. He puts the actual coal reserves at 
412,616,000,000 metric tons, of which flfteen- 
sixteentliR are lignite or sub-bituminous. The 
Alberta field contains 87 per cent of all coal in 
Canada. Illustrative of colonization in Northern 
Canada and of facility of travel by water, may 
b(‘ mentioned the reconnaissance of F. H. Kitto 
who, traveling chiefly by canoe, made a journey 
from McMurray, junction of the Athabasca and 
Clearwater, across North Alberta, Saskatchewan, 
and Manitoba to l^ort Nelson, Hudson Bay. Ef- 
forts by private i)artics to survey by airplane 
the forests of Tiabrador have been attempted in 
191!) Dr C. D Walcott, Secretary of the Smith- 
sonian Institution, continued in 1918 his earlier 
icsearches of the geological structure of the 
upper Bow Valley and the headwaters of Cas- 
cade River 

Umtki> States. The most important work of 
geographieal import in the United States has 
boon the continuance of the invaluable researches 
eonducted by the Ceologieal Survey, under G(‘orge 
Otis Smith* which mark an epoch in this age 
Tlic Siiivey investigations of greatest economic 
value are as follows* The discovery of new di*- 
jurnils and the tabulation of known mineral ic- 
sources of the country — especially of iron, man- 
ganese, tungsten, ciuicksilver, potash, nitrates, 
ga^ and oil, measurement of ground-water le- 
sources and stream -flow; researches in possible 
leplaceinent of coal-fuel by water-power; and 
elassi Heat ion of ]mL)lie lands as to mineral con- 
tents. In the Virgin grouf» the Survey made 
geological reconnaissance of St. Cioi.x, St John, 
and St 'I hoinas 

Of special interest arc the extensions in le- 
sea!ch(‘s covering th(‘ [irehistoric natives ot the 
conntrv, earned on by the Bureau of American 
htlinologv in its work of excavating and re- 
liamng the stoiie-ago moiiunieiits in the South 
west Continuing his exploration of the castles 
and towel s m Southwest Colorado and South- 
east Utah, Fewkes discovered two new towers in 
M<‘Lcan hasm which apparently antedate the 
])Ucblo and clilF dwellings. The most remarkable 
of these remains, called the first American apart- 
ment house, the Aztec Spring, Montezuma Val- 
ley, ruin has been presented by Mr. Van KJeek 
to the National Park Service. Its base of 300 
siiuarc feet area, its hundreds of rooms, its mas- 
sive walls of dressed sandstone and its large 
cedar posts in the remains of this communal 
building, indicate that the men of the atone age 
were equally skilled in architecture and in trans- 
fiortatiori. Among valuable resources discov- 
ered through war researches should he mentioned 
the wonderful extension of phosphate lands in 
Florida which, now recognized as one of our 
greatest natural assets, supply more than half 
the world’s supply. 

South America. A cooperative investigation 
of the botany of Ecuador is in progress by the 
United States National Museum, the New York 
Botanical Garden, and the Gray Herbarium of 
Harvard University. Under J. N, Rose (1918) 


a very large collection was made, including about 
6000 botanical specimens, covering several sec- 
tions across the western Andes to the interior 
Andean valley and down from San Antonio to 
Loja. The U. S. National IVluseum, by P. A. 
Means, made (1917-18) archffological investiga- 
tions in Peru and Bolivia. The least known 
places in Peru— Mara nga and Pando — are Inca 
rums of interest, pyramids and palaces. Boli- 
vian archaology was studied principally at La 
Paz. Under charge of VV* Beebe a tropical ex- 
pert, the N. Y. Zoological Society has established 
a tropical research station in British Guiana, at 
ICatabo, the junction of the Cutuyi and Maza- 
ruiii rivers. Its researches are to pertain to the 
evolution, adaptation and survival of various 
forms of tropical life. 

Miscei.laneous. The expedition sent by the 
Smithsonian Institution to Borneo and Celebes 
(1910-18), under H. 0. Raven, was most suc- 
cessful in its field work. The main collection 
includes about 1500 mammals, 2800 birds, and a 
line senes of ethnological specimens. All were 
from regions not before represented in the Na- 
tional Museum Photographs of tombs and 
images illustrate the art of prehistoric races of 
these countries Dr. Kaudern, of Sweden, ex- 
plored the iiortheaHtern peninsula of Celebes, and 
the central parts from Paloc to Koewali. For- 
estal researehcws were made by D. E. Hutchins of 
the Kauri woodlands of New Zealand. In the 
Waipoua forest northwest of Auckland, an area 
of about 100 square miles, were noted two trees, 
probably the largest in the world. Each con- 
tained 296, 0(K) superticial feet of sawable lumber, 
claimed to be double; the amount of the largest 
known of the California big trees. An account 
is given by Dr. Basedono of his exploration 
(1910) of northwestern Australia. His journey 
from Derby to Napier rivers and the Peterson 
langes throws light on physical conditions of the 
enormous senii-dosert of central Australia, which 
has hcon estimated to have an area of approxi- 
mately 3, 000, 060 square miles. WJiile search for 
tungsten and other ores was fruitless, he ob- 
tained much inforinutioii as to the fauna, flora, 
and also as to the natives between Ord and 
Kitzroy rivers. At the request of the Domini- 
can government, to ascertain the extent of 
its resources, a geological survey of San Do- 
niingu has been made by T\ W . Vaughan, U, S. 
Geological Survey. Under special orders, Lieut.- 
(]oi. ’rownseiid Whalen with two companies of 
regular infantry has explored the country to the 
cast of Panama. The reconnaissance covered 
the territory between (Jolon and the old harbor 
of K ombre ile Dios, and from the sea inward to 
the headwaters of the Chagres River. It pioved 
to be an uninhabited, rough, hilly country, cov- 
ered by the densest tropical vegetation. The 
Kio Grande dwindles into a very short, unim- 
portant stream while the Kio Piedras proved to 
he of great length. Hee Polar Research. 

EXPOETS, Agricuutueal. Bee Agricul- 
ture. ^ , 

EXPOSITIONS. There were no great inter- 
national expositions held during the year; but 
there were a large and increasing number of 
trade fairs held, of which the more important are 
mentioned below, xr i 

The Grand Central Palace in New York City 
(Year Book for 1918 p. 198) was taken over in 
October by a corporation for the purpose of es- 
tablishing an International Exposition of In- 
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dustries to include a series of expositions such 
as the International Machinery and Mining In- 
dustries Exposition, Municipal Equipment Ex- 
position, Farm Tractor and Implement Exchange, 
Hardware and Housefurnishings Exchange, and 
Factory Appliances Exposition, and at which it 
is planned to exhibit and sell inanufacturtHi 
American products here and abroad. The pur- 
pose of this (>nter prise to extend American com- 
merce in foreign countries and to import foreign 
goods to America through the medium of an 
International Exposition of Industries is founded 
on a thoroughly eflicient organization plan in the 
hands of capable executives. 

The fifth British Industries Fair was held in 
London during February 24th-March 7th, and 
there were 570 exhibits as follows: Glass and 
pottery, 114; paper, printing, and stationery, 
130; fancy goods, 128; and toys, 108, all of 
British manufacture. The successful production 
in Great Britain of articles previously manufac- 
tured abroad was most satisfactorily demon- 
strated. The British Science Guild held a Brit- 
ish Scientific Products Exhibition in London 
from July 3d to August 5th. The object in view 
was to illustrate recent progress in British sci- 
ence and invention and to help the establishment 
and development of new British industries. 

'1 he exhibition was divided into the following 
sections: Agriculture, aircraft, chemistry, edu- 
cation, electrical appliances, engineering, fuels, 
medicine and surgery, metallurgy, paper (illus- 
tration and typography), physics, and textiles. 
A Key Industries Exhibition was held in London 
during Gctober 8th- 18th, under the auspices of 
the Tariff Reform League, to show what Great 
Britain had accomplished during the war in 
manufacturing essential commodities which had 
formerly b(*en almost completely controlled by 
Germany. The term “key industry” is applied 
to those industiies which are of vital impor- 
tance since upon their existence that of other 
and greater industries depends, and includes 
sueh articles as dyes, magnetos, optical-glass, 
tungsten, manganese, lead, graphite, spelter, 
rubber, and antimony. All these essential key 
jiroducts, the raw materials of which are largely 
produced in the British Empire, had been manu- 
factured ill Germany before the war, and resold 
to Great Britain. 

In November there was held in London a 
Shipping and Engineering Exhibition at which 
the exhibits represented the advance which Great 
Britain and other countries have made, largely 
during the period of the war, in many branches 
of scientific knowledge and attainment in mat- 
ters directly connected with engineering, al- 
though not wholly confined to those departments 
of industry. The* Federation of British Indus- 
tries organized an exhibition of strictly British- 
made goods that was held in Athens, Greece, 
during October for the purpose of soliciting 
trade from the EHst(‘rn markets in Asia Minor, 
Turkey, and to a gre^t extent in the Balkans 
and the J^evant The success that attended the 
British Industries Fairs held in London and in 
Glasgow has led Birmingham to organize a simi- 
lar exposition for 11)20. At this fair, which 
will he undt'r the ofbeial organization of the 
municipality and Chamber of Commerce of Bir- 
mingham, exhibits are to he restricted to the 
hardware and kindred trades, such restriction 
being thought necessary to prevent overlapping 
as between fairs and to enable buyers to find 


similar articles displayed together. Much in- 
terest has bwui aroused in British trade circles 
by the proposal to hold in London during the 
summer of 1021 a great exhibition of the manu- 
factures and products of the British Empire, 
with the object of promoting imperial trade. 

3 he scheme, which has received the support of 
the colonial governments, has been submitted to 
the British government for ofhcial approval. 

In France the fourth International Sample 
Fair of Lyon was held during March Ist-lfith. 
There were 4700 different exhibits shown, valued 
at nearly $4,000,000. The United States al- 
lotted $2500 for rented space and G18 (next to 
France the largest number) of the exhibitors 
were from that country. Although larger than 
previous fairs, the sfiaee was insufficient and 
as the number of vi.sitors was so great it was 
decided to hold a fair in the spring from March 
Ist to March 15th, to include jewelry, lioiology, 
wools and cotton, hats, hoots, leather goods, 
motor cars, electric goods and chemical prod- 
ucts. A se<*ond fair, to he held from October 
Ist to October 15th, will include exhibits from 
metallurgy, industrial construction, agricultural 
machinery, and foreign and colonial exhibits. 
A third Sample Fair was held in Bordeaux dur- 
ing May Kith - 31st. J'he articles shown were 
largely of a character suitable for export to the 
French (-oloinal possessions, and a number of 
American exhibits were tiansf erred from J^yon to 
this fair 

The third Swiss Sample Fair was held in 
Basel from Apiil 25th to May 8th, and at it 
only firms that were purely Swiss were allowed 
to exhibit. Over 1380 firms weic represented 
as compared with 831 in KKT and i)hO in 1!)18. 
The business transacted amounted to about $14,- 
000,000, an increasi* of $5,000,000 over last year. 
In addition to the foi (‘going a French Sample 
Fair was held in Basel in the buildings of the 
Swiss Sample Fair during September 5th -21st. 
Tlio exhibits were distrihuK*d among the following 
grou])s: 1, food; 2, furniture; 3, fashions and 
clothing industry , 4, ai tides for offices, sta- 
tionery; 5, gra]diic arts. 0, articles for the 
h()us(diold, lighting, healing; 7, watch trade and 
jewelry; 8, toys and small wares; t), perfumery 
and pharmacy, and 10, Biindnes. Also a Bel- 
gian Sample Fair was held in Bas(‘l during Octo- 
lier 15th-31st in which only goods manufactured 
entirely oi in part in Belgium were on exhibi- 
tion. 

The third Netherlands Annual Fair was held 
in Utrecht from February 24th to March Sth. 
J he, number of exhibitors was 1225 as against 
000 in 1017. It is proposed to make the Utrecht 
Exhibition a ])ermanent affair and plans for 
buildings to cost about $80 4, OIK) have been pre- 
pared. The fair in 1020 will he held fiom 
February 23d to March Oth. The first Aero- 
nautical Exposition was held in Amsterdam dur- 
ing August and September 3’he exhibits were 
dassitied in 17 groups including all kinds of 
ac^roplancs, motors, and the special articles used 
in the equipment of the various planes. 

The first of the Import Fairs to he held in 
Frankfort, Germany, was opened on OctoVjer Ist. 
Nearly 2000 firms had exhibits, among which 
\^ere American, British, and French concerns. 
Special preference was give® to articles urgently 
needed by the Germans and particularly such 
articles as can he produced in Germany, pro- 
vided raw materials can be had. The Leipsic 
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fair was opened on September Ist and the con* 
f<piouous feature waa the absence of substitutes 
upon which German industry was so dependent 
(hiring the war period; also the exhibits indi- 
cated that the German manufacturers were able 
to draw upon the home stocks of raw materials 
whicdi had been reserved for the war indus- 
tries and on the other band raw materials 
coming in from abroad were being rapidly ab- 
sorl)(»d by the industries which bad been want- 
ing them. 

The Scania Fair was held in Malmo, Sweden, 
during June 30tb“-.Tuly 6th and its exhibits were 
contined exchisively to articles of Swedish man- 
ufacture, and there were 750 exhibits. The sec- 
ond Swedish Industries Ihiir was held in Gote- 
horg dining July 7th 13th, and the number of 
exhibitors was 1057 as against 544 in H)1H, and 
the attendance was 36,615. A Norwegian- 
Ainerican Exhibition was held in Christiania, 
Norway, during Septembi'r l()th-24th. 

South America and espcMually Brazil, have 
hi'ld vaiioiis expositions during the year. In 
Hio de Janeiio thiTc was hekl on duly 12th, 
the first exposition of cereals, including cereals 
of all sorts, \egetables, horticulture, florieulturcx 
ornamental ])lant8, seeds, bullis, agricultural and 
gardening implements and ac.cessories ; on August 
doth, an exposition of aviculture and domestic 
nminals, promoted by the Brazilian Society of 
Aviculture; and on September 20th, the sec- 
ond great annual fair, organized by and under 
the auspices of the Rio de Janeiro muniei]>al gov- 
einment. (Jn dan 24, 1020, the fifth large Ex- 
position Fair of fruits, vegetables, flowers, and 
agrieiiltiiial industries will he held. 

1 he first animal Gornmereial Fair in which 
allied and inuilral eountnes will be permitted to 
exhibit IS aniioun(*(‘d to be held in Brussels, 
Belgium, during Ajir. 4-2 1, 1020. 

'Idle South Australian Chamber of Maniifae- 
tuies at Adelaide annonrie<‘s thftt it is prepar- 
ing to hold at Adelaide, from Marcdi 2(ith to 
May 22, 1020, an All-Aiistralian Peace Exhibi- 
tion of manufactures, products, aits, and in- 
dustries. 

'1 he liist Spanish Sample Fail will be held in 
Barcelona during ^la\ 15-30, 1020 

It was reported in November that the 'tokio 
ninnicipal authonties had deeidixl to conimein- 
orate the restoiation of jieace in a suhstantinl 
foi m by holding a giaiid (exposition at an out- 
lay of $2,000,000, 01 $2,500,000 in the spring of 
10 * 20 . 

An Intel nat ional Tea Congress and Exposition 
Is announced to he lield in Batavia, Java, early 
in 1021. 

Plans for an Industrial Exposition to he held 
111 P*()tnhay, India, in 1022 have been ]>repaied. 

The Minister of Commerce of France has 
promulgalt'd a decree providing for the organiza- 
tion of an International Exposition of decora- 
tive Arts to he held in Paris during the siimniei 
of 1022 

I’reliiriinarv step^ have been taken in l)e- 
tioit, Mich, ill a moveim‘nt to hold a wMirld's 
peace exposition in 1022 or 1023. 

EXTENSION WORK. See Agiucultural 
Extcnhion Work. 

FAILURES. See Financial Kevikw. 

FALKLAND ISLANDS. ( rown colony of 
the CnitiHl Kingdom, const it uting a group of 
islands in tin* South Atlantic, composed of 
Fast Falkland, with an area of 3000 square 


miles; West Falkland, with an area of 2.300 
square miles; and about a hundred small islands 
with an aggregate area of 1200 square miles; 
also the (h'pendenev of South Georgia, a group 
of islands lying to the south, with an area of 
about 1000* square miles, making a total of 
6500 sijuare miles. Among other dependencies 
are the South Slu'tlands, the South Orkneys, 
the Sandwich group and Graham’s land. The 
estimated population in 1017, including the 
whaling station of Smith Georgia, was 3241, 
with a birth rate (1017) of IS.82 and a death 
rate of 4.03 pei 1000. The chief town is Stanhw, 
with an estimated population of 950 inhabi- 
tants. 

Sh(‘(‘p fanning is tlie leading industry, hav- 
ing an estimated pasturage area of 2,325,000 
acres in 1010. It is estimated that in 1010 
there were slightly over 800,000 sheep. Whal- 
ing is siiecessful, the catch in ri'cent years 
averaging about 8000 (1018-10) The total 
value of this industry was over £1.500, 000 in 
1910 In South Gimrgia there were* about 3000 
seals killed In 1017 71 vessels, of 133,132 tons, 
enteied. 1 he leading expoits in order of their 
importance, for 1010, were* Wool, (about 
£300,000) ; whale produce, tallow, and skins and 
bidets, ddie chief imports similarly arranged in 
order of their imjiortance were: (Groceries, 
timber, coal, w(*aniig apjiarel, haberdashery, and 
hardware In 1017, the finamual status of the 
eounlry was, in pounds sterling: l^otal r(*v- 
eime, 45,588; total expenditure, 20,687; im- 
ports, 1,256.006; exports, 1,870,003; with no 
public debt The Protectorate was established 
t(» provide, at Stanley, a (*oaling station tor ves- 
sids rounding Cape Horn and to protect the wliale 
tish(*ries. The governor in lOlO was . Douglas 
^J)Ung, who was assisted by an executive coun- 
cil and a legislative council. Si'c Polar Kr:- 
SKARl’II, ANTARCTKX 

FAMILY SOCIAL WORK. See (hiAUiTiKS. 

FARLOW, Dr William Gilson. Botanist, 
died at Cambridge. Mass , dune 3 He was hoin 
at Boston, Mass., Dee 17, 1844; graduated at 
Harvard in 186(>; studied medicine, hut later de- 
vot(Hl hinis'df to botany and passed several years 
ill Europe in reseaieh. He became assistant pro- 
lessoi in botany at Harvard in 1874, and from 
1879 to the time of his death was prof(‘ssor of 
eryptogamic botany there He w^as olhcer and 
mernhei of the leading scieiitilic societies He 
wrote The Black Knot ( 1876) ; /hfica^es of Olur 
ami Orafige Trees (1876): The (hfmnospornngia 
or Cedar; Apples of the I pifrd States (1880) : 
)/arine Alpa^ of Aeir Kn gland (1881); The Bo- 
ialo Rot; Index of Knngi, etc. 

FARM BUREAUS. See Mnuvi i/n kal Ex- 
tension Work 

FARM DEMONSTRATIONS. See Aokk i i. 

I URAL Extension Work. 

FARMERS’ INSTITUTES. See Aiiinci l- 
'jiRAL Extension Work. 

FARMERS’ NATIONAL CONFERENCE. 
See I ndustriai, Ueconstri'ctiox. 

FARM LABOR. See AuKK’in/rrRE. 

FARM LAND. See AuRirrLTLRE and Soils 

FARM MANAGEMENT. See Agricitltitrf. 

FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE 
CHURCHES OF CHRIST IN AMERICA. A 
federal (Muiieil of 31 const it imnt denominations, 
ineluding 140,000 local ehiirclu‘s, with more than 
18,000,00(1 communicants, representing some- 
thing like 50,000,000 of the peojile, for the pur- 
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pose of coordinating the service that the sep- 
arate denominations render the country. It is 
an official body through which the Protestant 
Evangelical churches of the nation speak and 
work together in matters of common interest 
and purpose. Besides national offices in New 
York and Washington, the Council operates by 
means of eight permanent commissions: Com- 
mission on Tnterchurch Federation, Commission 
on Evangelism, Commission on the Church and 
Social 8er\’ic(% Commission on Temperance, Com- 
mission on Church and Country Life, Commis- 
sioii on Christian Education, Commission on In- 
fernational Justice and Goodwill, Commission 
on Relations with the Orient The Commission 
on Jnterchurch Federation reports the forma- 
tion of five new city fedeiations: Norfolk, Va , 
Omaha, Neb., St, Paul, Minn., Youngstown, Ohio, 
and Akron, Ohio 'ihe Commission on Church 
and Social vService did valuable work in army 
and navy centres, industrial centres and negro 
centres. It cooperated with the Red Cross in 
this work. The Commission on Temperance and 
tlie Field Secretary have spent much time and 
energy in the distribution of prohibition litera- 
ture, writing and printing of ad v^erti semen ts and 
})osterH, and the producing of jirohibition mov- 
ing pictures. This (-ommission cooperates with 
lb other prohibition societies. The Commission 
on Church and Country Life has been making a 
nation-wide survey of religious conditions in 
rural communities. The ('ommission on Rela- 
tions with the Orient started a movement to 
uige (Congress to introduce an amendment to 
the Constitution to the effect that C'hinese and 
-Japanese may lie admitted to citizenship in the 
United States, but at the same time to in no 
way affect the Chinese Exclusion Law, and other 
immigration laws. 

A special Cominission was formed at the be- 
ginning of the w'ar to be known as tlie General 
^\'ar-Time Commission of the Churches to co- 
oulinate the war work of the various Protestant 
denominations. It has closed its work except 
for the contemplated issuing of a report and 
biography of the part played by the churches 
in the war. 

M'he Commission on Relations with France and 
Belgium 18 coordinating the relief and recon- 
struction work of S(>veral of the denominations 
in the recent w^ar area, and contemplates the 
raising and (expenditure of $3,000,000 during the 
current year. Work of unification in the mis- 
sionary field IS carried on by the Home Mis- 
sions C'ouncil, vidiich was organized in 1908. 
Peimanent, head(]uarters were not opened how- 
ever until March, 1918, and an Executive Sec- 
retary was secured at that time. The Depart- 
ment of Religious Publicity issues the monthly 
magazine. The Federal Council Bulletin, and 
furnishes general religious news to the secular 
and the religious press. The national offices 
of the council are in New York city, and 
the general secretary is the Rev. Charles S. Mac- 
far land. 

FEDERAL HOUSING BUREAU. See 

lion SI Ml. 

FEDERAL TERRITORY. A territory gov- 
erned by the Commonwealth of Australia, situ- 
ated within the state of New South Wales. The 
area is about 900 square miles, and the popula- 
tion was estimated in 1919 at about 3000. It 
was acquired by the Commonwealth in 1910 
from Now South Wales at the site of the perma- 


nent capital of the Commonwealth, which, under 
the name of Canberra, was founded in 1913. 

FEDERATED MALAY STATES. These 
states are composed of Perak, 7800 square miles, 
population 494,057, capital Taipaing; Salangor, 
3166 square miles, with a population of 294,035, 
capital, Kuala Lumpur; Negri Sembilan, 2550 
square miles, pop, 130,199, capital, Seremban ; 
Pahang, 14,000 square miles, pop. 118,708, capi- 
tal, Kuala Lipis; making a total of 1,030,999, 
of whom 420,840 were Malaya, 433,244 Chinese, 
and 172,465 natives of India In 1917 there 
were a number of British schools assisted or 
maintained by the government, with an aver- 
age enrollment of 6056 boys and 1526 girls, and 
an average attendance of 5779 and 1422 respcc- 
f iv^ely. 

The revenue of the states in 1917 was £7,- 
647,872, and the expenditure £4,769,187. The 
leading items of revenue in 1917, in the order 
of their importance, were as follows: Licenses, 
customs, railways, land revenue, fees of court or 
office, interest, municipal; and of expenditures, 
railways, public works, miscellaneous services, 
personal emoluments, other charges, and inter- 
est on advances. Public debt 1917- £1,750,000. 

The staple cultivations of the Federated Malay 
States are cocoanuts, rubber, tapioca, gambler, 
rice, sugar, pepper, and nipa palms. The chief 
industrial enterprises are the cultivation of rub- 
ber and tin mining. Various irrigation works 
have supplied rice land and drinking water. 
Many excellent timbers are to be found in the 
forests, besides gutta percha, oils, resins and 
canes. In 1917, 713,540 tons of timber of all 
kinds were taken from the forests, and the gross 
revenue of the forest department for that year 
amounted to £87,120. 

Among the leading articles of import for 
1917, arranged in the order of th(‘ir importance, 
were: rice, opium, tobacco, cotion goods, sugar, 
(’ondensed milk, spirits, iion ware, and ma- 
chinery. The chief exports arranged in simi- 
lar orcier: cultivated rubber, copra, rice, tapioca, 
coflee, and tin. Shipping, in 1917, excluding na- 
tive trade: entered 3481 vessels of 1,395,211 
tons; cleared 3492 vessels, of 1,395,073 tons. 

The government has the construction and 
operation of railway systems of the whole pen- 
insula south of the Siamese boundary, includ- 
ing the railway on Singapore Island, under its 
control. The section linking up the southern 
Siamese lailway system, and the Perlis-Siarn 
section was completed and opened in July, 1918. 
The total mileage open for traffic, including 
leased lines, was 930 miles in 1917. The high 
commissioner at the beginning of 1919 was Sir 
A. H Young. 

FEDERATION OF LABOR, American. 
See Labor, American Federation of. 

FEDERATION OF NEO-MALTHUSIAN 
LEAGUES. See Birth Control. 

FELL, David Newijn. Judge, died in Phila- 
delphia, Pa., September 22. He was born at 
Buckingham, Pa., Nov. 4, 1840^ and served with 
the Pennsylvania volunteers during the Civil 
War. He practiced law in Philadelphia until 
1877 when he became a judge of the Court of 
Common Pleas (1877-94). From 1894 to the 
time of his death he was a justice of the Su- 
preme Court of Pennsylvania and was Chief 
Justice from 1910. In politics he was a Re- 
publican. 

FENCING. The fencers of Columbia Uni- 
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versity in 1919 for the second time in succession 
won the intercollegiate tournament, with 27 
victories and 9 defeats. The U. S. Naval 
Academy finished second with 25 victories and 
11 defeats, and Harvard third with 20 victories 
and 16 defeats. The contests for individual hon- 
ors resulted in a tie between Lieut. Millard J. 
Bloomer of Columbia and E. R. Gay of Harvard, 
each of whom won 11 bouts and lost 1. In an 
extra bout to decide the supremacy Bloomer was 
the victor by 4 points to 2. The New York 
Military Academy captured the interscholastic 
title by defeating Paterson, N. J. High School 
by 5 bouts to 4. 

The cluimpioiihliips of the Amateur Fencers’ 
League wcu'c resumed for the first time since 
1917. In the final bouts of the senior team 
foils the New York A.C. defeated the West Point 
Olficeis by 5 bouts to 2. The individual foils 
and sabre championships resulted as follows: 
Foils won by Sherman Hall, New York A.C. ; 
duelling swords, won by W. H. Russell, Boston 
Sword Club; sabres won by A. S. Lyons, Fencers’ 
Club. 

In dual meets during the year Columbia de- 
feated Pennsylvania, 6-3, and 8-1 ; Harvard 7-2 
and Yale 7-2 and was defeated by the U. S. 
Naval Academy 11-2. Yale defeated Harvard 
5 4 and Pennsylvania 5-4 and was defeated by 
Columbia 2-7 and by U. S. Naval Academy 1-8. 

FERRIERITE. 8ee Mineralogy. 

FERTILIZERS. The yeaj* 1919 was one of 
uncertain and usually inadeHjuate supply and 
widely fluctuating but generally high prices of 
fertilizeis both in the United States and abroad. 
Fertilizer statistics during recent years have 
been very incomplete and unsatisfactory, but 
(‘nough is known to make it clear that produc- 
tion and consumption have not kept pace with 
th(‘ needs of good farm practice. 

At the close of the war the situation was re- 
[)orted by the commission appointed by the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture to study agricultural con- 
ditions in Europe to be especially critical in 
(Jrcat Britain, France, and Italy. In Great 
Britain it was relieved to some extent by utiliza- 
tion of by-products from munitions-making and 
other manufacturing industries, but was still 
so serious that a Bntish commission appointed 
to consider post-war readjustments urged a vig- 
orous educational campaign for increased use 
of fertilizers and the utilization of the excess 
production of sulphuric acid in the manufacture 
of superphosphates. The Prime Minister pro- 
posed government control, supply, and, if neces- 
sary, manufacture of fertilizers. The situation 
seriously menaced French agriculture and was 
the cause of grave anxiety in Italy, which at 
the close of the war was securing only about 
16 per cent of the normal supply of phosphate 
and much less than the normal supply of nitro- 
gen compounds, with the result that production, 
especially of breadstuffa, was greatly reduced. 
It seemed clear that all of these countries for 
some time to come would need to import large 
quantities of fertilizers, especially phosphates. 
Geirnany appears to have taken prompt steps 
to meet the situation, and is reported to have 
produced 520,000 tons of fertilizer nitrogen, 
phosphoric acid, and potash in 1918-19 as com- 
pared with 220,000 tons in 1917-18. The pro- 
duction of synthetic nitrogen compounds had 
been so developed in Germany during the war 
that it is thought that the combined produc- 


tion of these compounds and ammonium sul- 
phate in that country was sufficient for its nor- 
mal needs. Reports indicate that the need for 
fertilizers has not been fully met in other coun- 
tries, as for example, in South Africa, Aus- 
tralia, New’ Zealand, and even in* Egypt, with 
its annual inundations of six tons per acre of 
fertile Nile silt. The outstanding need here ap- 
pears to be for nitrogen, with phosphate second 
in importance. In the other countries the prime 
need appears to be for phosphates. Diligent 
search is being made, with some success, in these 
countries for workable deposits of phosphates. 

A distinct advance in the direction of efficient 
use of fertilizers was made during the year 
through the advocacy by fertilizer manufac- 
turers of simplified and high-grade fertilizer 
mixtuies. The advantage of this over the use of 
almost endless and meaningless “brands” and 
low-grade mixtures heretofore followed is 
obvious. 

A survey of the fertilizer industry by the Fer- 
tilizer Control of the Department of Agriculture 
showed that three-fourths to seven-eighths of 
the mixed feitilizers sold to farmers during 
1917 and 1918 was so-called “filler” which 
usually has little or no value as fertilizer. 
While it is recognized that a certain amount 
of filler is not only legitimate but necessary 
in mixed fertilizers, it is ob\iously bad economy 
to use low-grade fertilizers in w'hich the amount 
of filler is unnecessarily large. The manufactur- 
ers of fertilizers are therefore rendeiing a real 
service in encouraging the use of high-grade fer- 
tilizers and endeavoring to limit the use of filler 

There was a distinct revival duiing the year 
of advocacy of buying uninixed feitilizer ma- 
terials and using th(*m separately or in such 
mixtiir(‘s as can be readily made on the farm, 
but some difficulty was reported in obtaining 
unmixed materials from dealers in fertilizers at 
})rices which would make the practice advan- 
tageous. 

Under authority of the Food Control Act the 
Department of Agriculture continued, through a 
license system, to exercise a certain measure of 
control of the fertilizer business, endeavoring 
especially to equalize and stabilize prices and 
to maintain a fair price scale. 

Considerable attention was given duiing the 
year to fertilizer legislation, particularly with 
leference to securing greater uniformity in 
State legislation on the subject. A Federal law 
(H. R. 15,327, 65th Congress, 3d Session) was 
introduced in Congre.ss during the last session 
but was not acted upon. Forty-three States and 
Porto Rico now have fertilizer lavvs Montana, 
Nebraska, Nevada, New Mexico, and Wyoming, 
of which the combined consumption of ferti- 
lizers was about 3500 tons in 1918, have no 
laws. 

Phosphoric Acid. Evidence continued to 
multiply that phosphoric acid is the element of 
plant food most widely and urgently nwded. 
Soils appear to be more generally deficient in 
available phosphoric acid than in other neces- 
sary fertilizing constituents. Fortunately the 
world has abundant supplies of phosphates. 
Unfortunately they have not recently been made 
available as lapidly as was desirable. It is esti- 
mated that the world’s shortage of phosphates 
during the war amounted to 15,000,000 tons; 
the United States exports fell off 5,000,000 tons 
and became less than those of Tunis. The out- 
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put of tlie United States in 1918 was nearly 

2,500,000 tons, somewbat leas than in 1917. 
The indications are that the 1919 outimt was 
no greater than that of the previous year. This 
is attributed to shortage of labor and trans- 
portation. 

There was a general but widely fluctuating 
rise in jiricc of acid phosphate during 1919, 
the fall prices being much higher than was an- 
ticipated. It was suggested both in England and 
in tins (‘ountry that the excess production of 
Hulphuiic acid developed during the war might 
be used to manufacture acid phosphate and thus 
increase the supply and lower the price. Ihe 
v\aj' expeiience emphasized very strongly the 
iTiipoitaiice of an aliundant supply of moderate 
pi iccd available phosphoric acid, particularly as 
a means of increasing the production of cereals 
and grass(‘s. The manufacture of acid phos- 
phate api)earM to be the best means yet devised 
tor Bup]»lying this need. The use of fine-ground 
raw rock phosphate, composting the rcK'k phos- 
phate with sulphui, manure, and soil, and other 
means that have been suggested have not yet 
been developed to a degree that warrant their 
siihstitution in any large way for the use of 
acid phosphate. 

Nitrockn. Like phosphoric acid, nitrogen is 
widely needed by soils, and the sources from 
which it may he draw’ii are practically inex- 
haustible. The means of utilizing these re- 
sources have been perfected rapidly. The prep- 
aration of synthetic nitrogen compounds from 
the nitrogen of the air received a great impetus 
during the war. It is stated that at the end 
of the w'ar (lei many was cajiahle of a produc- 
tion in excess of domestic needs. The wmrld’s 
produetive capacity during 1919 is estimated 
at 4(17,000 tons, of which the United States was 
capable of prodiieing 100,000 tons, mostly (91,- 
000 tons) cyanarnid. The only one of the va- 
rious plants which the United States under- 
took to establish during the war for the pro- 
duction of nitrogen compounds for munitions 
and agricultural purposes wLich had developed 
(juantity production at the close of the war, 
namely, that at j\J uncle Shoals, Ala., had an 
estimated capacity of 110,000 tons of ammonium 
nitrate per year. 

The possibility of tlie production of synthetic 
nitrogen compounds in quantity sullicient to 
meet ordinary and even emergency neexis has 
been settled athrmatively. 0 here is also no 
limit to the possible acquisition of the nitro- 
gen of the Hir through symbiotic fixation by 
leguminous plants and iionsymbiotic fixation by 
soil bacteria. This is now the largest means 
of replenishing and maintaining the nitrogen 
supply of the soil. Lipmaii estimates that of 
the 9,000,000 tons of nitrogen lost annually 
from the 300,000,000 acres of cultivated land 
ill the Ihiited States, there are now^ available 
fiom leguminous plants 1,750,000 tons, from 
nonsymbiotie fixation 1,500,000 tons, from 
manure 1,750,000 tons, from atmospheric pre- 
cipitation 750,000 tons, and from commercial 
fertilizers 200,000 tons, leaving a deficit of a 
little over 3,0(K),00() tons not supplied from any 
source. It will be observed that commercial fer- 
tilizers supply a comparatively small part of 
tlie nitiogcn needed. 

"i he Department of Agriculture continued dur- 
ing 1919 to sell nitrate of soda to farmers 
through county agricultural agents on the same 


plan us in 1918. The price w'as $81 per short 
ton cash f. o. b. at loading point, as com- 
pared wdth $75.50 per ton in 1918. There was 
a\ailahle for distribution during the year about 

150.000 tons of nitrate, 110,000 tons released 
by the War Department and about 40,000 tons 
carried over by the Dejiartment of Agriculture 
from the preceding year. 

Potash. Notwithstanding a general w'orld 
shortage of potash, there was reported to be in 
storage in the United States at the beginning of 
1919 00,000 tons of fiotash salts, e{piivalent to 

15.000 tons of pure potash. The War Trade 
Hoard announced at that time that there wiis 
no prospect that Alsatian jiotash would be avail- 
able for export before June 1, 1919, and that 
American f(‘rtilizcr manufacturei s and farmers 
would probably have to depend during 1919 
upon the domestic supply. 

The domestic produedion of jiotash in the 
ITnited States m 1918 was, according to the 
(leological Survey, 52,135 shoit tons of actual 
potash (K/)). The estimated jiroduetive ca- 
pacity of established jilants or other actually 
developed sources was 1 ()(),()()() tons distributed 
as follow's: From natural lirines, 39,255 tons, 
aliiiiite, 2()19 tons; cement mill dust, 1429 tons; 
kelp, 4292 tons; molasses distillery w'aste, 3322 
tons; StelTens waste water 791 tons; wood 
ashes, 3(55 tons; other sources, 92 tons. 

The r(*snlts of the w'ork of the Department 
of Agiiciiltnrc during the year on extiaction 
of potash and otlier products (lodin, salt, am- 
monia, and blcacliing (*arbon) from kelp w'eie 
such as to lead to the conclusion that kelp 
can he made a profitable source of jiotash and 
other products, justifying the establishment of 
a substantial kelp jiotash industry Several 
commercial jilants engaged in the indusli), liow'- 
ever, w'ent out of business during the year, and 
it is the opinion of some who have investigated 
the matter that the saline lakes arc likidy to 
prove the greatc‘st source of domestic potash 
ior the next three or four years, the continuance 
of the industry depiuiding upon the pi ice that 
can be obtained for the product. 

Ckmiplaint of injury to crops alh'ged to he 
due to use of potash salts w'hs investigated dur- 
ing the year. 4 he injury appears to have been 
limited to potash salts from Seailes Lake, which 
contained a relatively high percentage of borax, 
and was most pronounced where potash lerti- 
lizcrs were used m relatively large quantity on 
dry soils. As a result the Department of Agri- 
culture made a ruling to the effect that the 
amount of borax in potash salts should be lim- 
ited to 0.5 per cent and in mixed fertilizers to 
two pounds per ton. 

Kecovery of blast furnace and cement mill 
dust as a source of potash promises to develop, 
particularly since it has been shown that the 
leceiitly improved Ckittrell electrical dust pre- 
cipitation process can he profitably used with 
potash at $1 per unit. The recovery of this 
material continues in England, where it has 
been shown that untreated blast furnace dust 
gives good results as fertilizer for potatoes and 
mangolds when applied well in advance of the 
planting of the crop. 

The indications are that the war-time pro- 
duction of potash in (jJermany was better main- 
tained than was generally supposed. The pros- 
pect is that abundant supplies of potash will 
ultimately be available either from the German 
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mines or from the lar^e and very rieh Alsatian 
deposits. 

Moreover, the war experienee has taught a 
more eonservative use of potash. It has been 
learned that many soils do not need potash; 
that manure and other supplementary sources 
of potash may temporarily replace potash salts; 
that soda may to a considerabh‘ extent reduce 
the amount of potash needed. 

SiLiuiun, Manoankse, Lime. Further evi- 
dence was collected during the year that many 
soils are deficient in sulpliur and are made 
more productive for many crops by application 
of sulphur or sulphur compounds. Additional 
evidence was also secured indicating that man- 
ganese is present in many soils in sulficient 
quantity to play an important role in bacterial 
and })lant growth, excessive amounts inhibiting 
oi retarding growth and small amounts stim- 
ulating It It has been suggested that part of 
the beneficial elfect of liasic slag may be due 
to the manganese normally present in the slag. 

In view of the well established fact that the 
need of liming is widespiead and that its ef- 
fectiveness depends largely upon the fineness of 
the material us(‘d, a number of the experiment 
stations, particularly in the Southeastern States, 
attempted to reach an agreement as to the de- 
giee of fineness and the method of application 
wdiK'h should be generally recommended. Their 
gtuieral recommendation was that all the ma- 
terial should pass a 10-mesh sieve and should 
be used at rates of one to two tons per acre in 
a rotation of not more than five years, prefer- 
alily eontaining legumes, vith phosphoric* acid 
ami potash added when needed. Lime grinding 
UTid(*i State ausjuces was d(*veloped in Mary- 
land, Virginia, and North Larolimi during the 
year. 

There was a revival of interest in the use of 
marl both as a lime fertilizer and as a source 
of ])otash 

Feiitjmzek Formiu.as. Commonly accepted 
methods of calculating fertilizer formulas were 
attacked during the yeai on the ground that 
more emjibasis should be placed upon plant re- 
(jiiirements and less u{)on soil deficiencies, the 
lecpiired fertilizer formula being determined by 
subtracting from a full ration of chemicals suffi- 
ci(*nt for the expected crop the amounts of the 
fertilizing constituents that the soil may be ex- 
pected to furnish as shown by long-continued 
held experiments. The practical result of this 
piocedure is to eliminate nitrogen as a rule 
from the fertilizer, greatly reduce phosphoric 
acid, and increase the relative proportion of 
jiotash. In fact, a general fertilizer formula 
arrived at in this way is 1 phosphoric acid to 
2.08 potash. See Chemistry, Industrial. 

FICTION. See Literature, English and 
American, and articles on French, German, 
Scandinavian and Spanish Literatures. 

FIELD, Koswell Martin. Author, died at 
Morristown, N. J., January 10. He was born at 
St. Louis, Mo., September, 1851, and graduated 
at the University of Missouri. He was engaged 
in newspaper work in San Francisco, St. Louis, 
New York and other cities and he was the author 
of the following: In Sun/lotcer Land (1892); 
Echoes from the Hahine Farm (1891) ; The Pass- 
ing of Mother's Portrait (1901); The Romance 
of am Old Fool (1902); The Bondage of Ball- 
inger (1903) ; Little Mias Dee (1904) ; Madeline 
(1906). 


FIJI ISLANDS. A group of islands in the 
southern Pacitic numbering about 225, of which 
about 80 are inhabited, and constituting a Brit- 
ish Crown Colony. The main island is Viti 
Ivevu on which the capital, Surva, is situated 
(area 4112 square miles). Other islands of im- 
portance are Vanua Levu (24.32) ; Tavuini 
(217); Kadavu (124); Koro (587); Gau, 
Ovalau, and the Yasawas and Lau groups. To- 
tal area including the island of Rotuma (a 
dependency since 1880), 7435 square miles. 

Population (Jan. 1, 1919, estimated) 165,991 of 
whom 91,013 weie Fijians and 61,153 Indians. 
The Europeans in 191(5 were 4552. The chief 
crops were sugar, copra, pineapples, and other 
fruits, which were also the chief exports. The 
total trade for 1917 was valued at $14,987,890 
of which imports were $4,922,015 and exports 
$10,0(55,875. The revenue in 1917 was $1,630,- 
590; expenditure, $1,463,445. The chief prod- 
uct has been sugar which at this time formed 
about 71 per cent of the total exports. The 
rubber industry recently started promised to 
become one of the most important in the islands. 
After the outbreak of the war foreign trade was 
diverted from its previous channels. The trade 
with New Zealand greatly increased, especially 
in respixjt to exports of sugar, and the same was 
true ot trade with Australia. On the other hand 
there was a decrease in exports to the United 
Kingdom while the exports to the United States 
increased owing largely to the diversion of the 
co])ra trade from London to San Francisco. 
In 1919 the main problem in Fiji was that of 
an adequate labor supply. The larger part of 
manual labor had been performed by indentured 
Indians but lately the system of indenture has 
been foi bidden, the last ship bearing inden- 
tured Indians having been admitU*d in 1916. 
In the three preceding years the number of in- 
dentured Indians decreased from 10,060 to 7232. 
ITiere is regular steam communication with 
Australia, New Zealand, Tonga, Samoa, Hono- 
lulu and Canada. Tonnage entered and cleared 
in 1917, 712,048 of which 676,029 was British. 
The government is under a governor appointed 
by the crown aided by an executive council, and 
a legislative council of which the governor is 
jiresident. Governor of Fiji and High Com- 
missioner for the West Pacific at the beginning 
of 1918, C. H. Kodwell. 

FILTRATION. See Waterwtirks and 
M ATER Purification. 

FINANCIAL REVIEW. For additional in- 
formation to that given below the reader should 
consult the following topics: Agricultural 
Cri'Idit; Banks and Banking; Cooperation; In- 
dustrial Reconstruction; Insurance; Na- 
tional Banks; Prices; Tariff; Taxation; 
1 RUSTS; and War Finance. See also the spe- 
cial articles on the various countries, and the 
States of the United States, as well as the ar- 
ticle Labor and the references given there. 

General Conditions. The year 1919, from 
a financial and economic standpoint, was a pe- 
liod of enormous activity, and at the same time 
a period of inconsistencies and uncertainty. 
Prices, of commodities and on the Stock Ex- 
change, did not follow the courses confidently 
predicted for them at the beginning of the year. 
(See Prices.) In this lespect the year did not 
differ greatly from those years in the past which 
have followed exhaustive wars. The real condi- 
tions which had been caused by the war were 
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disguised by the unusual political and economic 
machinery necessarily created during the conflict. 
The (economic exhaustion of belligerent Europe 
was greater than had been supposed a year be- 
fore, though the process of recuperation made 
remarkable headway. (See Industrial Recon- 
struction.) High prices, which, instead of re- 
ceding from their war-time peaks, climbed still 
farther during 1919. were accompanied by in- 
creases in outstanding paper currencies. (See 
Banks and Banking.) It was an era of ex- 
travagant peisonal expenditure, owing to ab- 
normal war profits in some cases and abnormal 
war wages in others. Persistent demands for 
increase in the pay of labor were notable 
throughout the year ; many of these took the 
form of strikes, which were settled only after 
government intervention. (See Strikes.) Pro- 
duction in Anjcrica was marked by hesitancy 
in the early part of the year, until it was seen 
that the slight fall in prices was only tem- 
porary, after which there was a rapid increase. 
A large increase in the volume of international 
trade was recorded, the release of shipping from 
transport service being an important factor. 
As a consequence of Europe's large trade in- 
debtedness to the United States, and also of a 
furtlier expansion of European paper currencies, 
a sensational depreciation of New York ex- 
change on European markets was a feature of 
the year. Extensive gold exports by the United 
States to South America and the Far East, 
accompanied by extravagant speculation on the 
Stock Exchange, with its consequent drain on 
our Federal Reserve resources, resulted in a 
general tightening of all money markets. The 
harvests of the world, although estimated as a 
whole to be larger than in 1918, were hardly 
sufficient to prevent a continuance of scarcity 
and famine in Europe, despite the record-break- 
ing exports of America. As was to be expected, 
all former belligerent states showed a substan- 
tial reduction in public expenditures, Americans 
disbursements (exclusive of loans to allies) de- 
creasing from $13,000,000,000 in 1918 to $9,700,- 
000,000 in 1919. Great as were its records in 
trade and finance, the year ended with a great 
number of grave problems in the economic and 
political fields waiting to be solved. Not the 
least of these was the American railroad situa- 
tion, since the uncertainty as to the exact status 
of the roads after war-time government opera- 
tion had been a depressing influence in the in- 
vestment world. 

Statistics. 1 he output of iron in the United 
States during 1919 was 29,260,000 tons, accord- 
ing to the Iron Age. This was about 9,000,000 
tons Ic^ss than the total for any of the three 
preceding years. The low monthly record for 
1919 was 1,864,000 tons in October, the lowest 
figure since 1915. The unfilled tonnage figures 
of the United States Steel Corporation reached 
a maximum of 8,265,000 tons in December, an in- 
crease of 886,000 tons over December, 1918. The 
May figure of 4,282,000 tons was the lowest since 
May, 1915, and may be compared with the record 
of 12,183,000 tons in April, 1917. The total 
value of farm crops was approximately $14,092,- 
000,000, or over $1,600,000,000 above that for the 
previous year. Some of the important crops 
were valued as follows on December 1st: Corn, 
$3,934,000,000; wheat, $2,029,000,000; oats, 
$896,000,000; barley, $200,000,000; rye, $119,- 
000,000; cotton, $1,977,000,000; hay, $2,129,000,- 


000. According to the preliminary estimate 
published jointly by the Bureau of the Mint 
and the Geological Survey, American gold pro- 
duction for 1919 was valued at $58,489,000, a 
decline of about $J0, 100,000 from 1918, and 
actually the smallest of any year, since 1897. 
it may be compared with $101,035,000 in 1915. 
Silver production was 55,285,000 fine ounces. 
Total foreign trade for the calendar year ap- 
jiroximated $11,886,000,000, at least $2,000,000,- 
000 greater than the amount for 1918. Imports 
were about $3,904,000,000, an increase of a little 
over $9,000,000 from the preceding year; exports 
were estimated at $7,922,000,000, an increase of 
$1,803,000,000 over 1918. The trade balance 
uas thus appioxirnately four billions, as com- 
pared with three billions in 1918. Gold exports 
increased from $41,070,000 in 1918 to about 
$372,000,000 in 1919, owing to the lifting of the 
gold embargo; gold imports were $65,620,000 as 
(*om pared with $62,043,000 in 1918. Exports of 
silver for the first 11 months of the year were 
of the total value of $208,426,000, and imports 
Mere $79,725,000. Bank clearings for the en- 
tire country showed an increase of 25.6 per cent 
over 1918, indicating the increase in volume of 
internal business in the country. Bank clear- 
ings outside New York increased 18.1 per cent. 
Railroad gross earnings for the first 11 months 
m the year were (for 186 roads) $4,731,000,000 
as compared with $4,485,000,000 for the same 
period in 1918, an increase of 5.5 per cent. 
4'he banking resources of the national system 
were $21,615,000,000 on September 12th, while 
loans to foreign governments amounted to about 
ten billions at the end of the year. 

Bank Clearings. Bank clearings for the en- 
tire country for the 12 months aggregated $417,- 
520,000,000, a gain of 25.6 per cent over 1918. 
Every section of the country showed an increase. 
The large gain over 1918 and previous years 
was due partly to the expansion of business 
and partly to the remarkable rise in price levels. 
4 he Middle States showed the greatest increase 
over 1918, with 29.7 per cent; the Pacific sec- 
tion was next with 28.3 per cent; the South in- 
creased 21.5 per cent, the Middle West 17.8 per 
cent, other Western States 14 per cent, and New 
England 13.3 per cent. The aggregate clear- 
ings of principal cities were as follows, in mil- 
lions of dollars: New York, $235,803; Chicago, 
.$29,686; Philadelphia, $22,095; Boston, $17, 
903; Kansas City, $11,223; St. Louis, $8206; San 
Francisco, $7286; Pittsburgh, $7277; Cleveland, 
$5482; Detroit, $4504; Baltimore, $4343; At- 
lanta, $3290; New Orleans, $3170; Cincinnati, 
.$3131; Richmond, $3091; Omaha, $3058; Los 
Angeles, $2339 ; Minneapolis, $2267 ; Seattle, 
.$2021, Bufialo, $1655; Portland (Ore.), $1653; 
Dallas, $1631; Denver, $1630; Milwaukee, 
$1528; Memphis, $1128; Houston, $1118; St. 
Paul, $966; Louisville, $928; and Fort Worth, 
$900. 

The bank clearings of Canada were $16,710,- 
000,000, an increase of 21 per cent over 1918, 
and about 36 per cent over 1917. The total for 
Montreal was $6,252,000,000, an increase of 29 
per cent; for Toronto, $4,252,000,000, an increase 
of 26 per cent; for Winnipeg, $2,317,000,000, a 
decrease of about 2 per cent. 

T he London Bankers’ Clearing House figures 
for the period from January 1st to Dec. 6, 
1919, showed an increase over the same period 
in 1918 of £6,317,000,000, or 31.4 per cent, 
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Stocks and Bonds. The year 1919 brought 
stock market speculation such as the country 
had never seen before. Total transactions on 
the ><ew York board were 315,983,000 shares, 
eclipsing the previous high reciords of 265,677,- 
000 shares in 1901 and 284,010,000 shares in 

1906, both of which periods were marked by 
enormous speculative waves. The industrial 
group led the trading, some industrials repre- 
senting the extreme of prosperity while the 
rails represented the extreme of poverty. A 
high record of 145 million-share days, during 
the year was made, to be compared with 17 such 
days in 1918 and the previous high record of 
114 in 1900. There were six two-million share 
days, while on no occasion during 1918 or 1917 
did sales exceed two million shares. There were 
six two-million share days in 1916, and 11 in 
1901. The highest price paid for Stock Ex- 
change membership during 1919 was $110,000, 
as compared with a high of $05,000 in 1918 and 
$70,000 in 1917. 

Dullness characterized the opening days of 
the market in 1919, and piices were at lower 
levels till the beginning of the buying move- 
ment in February, a movement which progressed 
with only one serious setback up to the first 
week in November. It was an infectious move- 
ment, which forced even the conservative issues 
up, especially as money was comparatively easy 
during most of the year, the so-called Money 
Committee having ceased to function in Jan- 
uary. The fever of speculation reached its peak 
in May, in which month every full five-hour 
day showed sales of over a million shares. 
Sharp advances in call-money rates, together 
with a warning against speculation by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, and a report of deficits in 
legal reserves for the first time since the or- 
ganization of the Federal Reserve system^ caused 
the wave to recede somewhat in June and July. 
A fresh buying movement began in September, 
when labor troubles seemcMl to be lifting, and 
this continued till early in Novembt'r, when 
the market broke badly, call money going to 30 
per cent, the highest rate since the panic of 

1907. There were several discouraging features 
which kept prices at a low level till the end 
of the year. The coal strike and the situation 
in foreign exchange were chief among these; 
also, the delay in regard to the Peace Treaty, 
and the fact that many expected constructive 
foreign developments had not come to pass, acted 
as depressing influences on the market. The 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York advanced 
its rediscount rates on November 5th. Averag- 
ing the prices of 20 railroad stocks, the low 
for the year was on December 12th, at 73.63, 
as compared with a low for 1918 of 77.21. The 
high for the average of 20 industrials was 
reached on November 3d, at 119.62, as compared 
with a high for 1918 of 89.07. Total bond sales 
on the stock exchange were $3,803,000,000 par 
value, nearly double the amount for 1918, and 
aliout four times the total for 1917. The total 
of $674,561,000 for December was by far the 
largest monthly total in the history of the 
stock exchange. The high for the average of 40 
bonds was reached on dune 2d, at 79.05; the 
low on December 18th at 71.06. These figures 
compare with a high of 82.36 and a low of 76.65 
in 1918. The uncertainty of the railroad situa- 
tion made itself felt especially in the bond mar- 
ket; there was also an enormous amount of 


liquidation in the Victory and Liberty issues, 
which led the market in amount of trading. 

Foreign ^change. 'J'he foreign exchange 
market during 1919 was one of the sensations of 
the financial world. Such utter demoralization 
of the market as was seen in the latter part of 
the year was something heretofore unknown in 
the history of finance. On December 9th demand 
bills on London sold at $3.65% to the pound 
sterling, and within the same week francs sold 
at 11 87 to the dollar, and Italian lira at 13.60. 

At the beyinning of the year, all of the allied 
exchanges were still being stabilized under war- 
time provisions, in March, the French ceased 
supporting their exchanges, and soon afterward 
Great Britain made announcement through J. P. 
Morgan & Co. that it had followed suit. The re- 
moval of official support caused an immediate 
fall in all exchanges The decline continued un- 
til August, when sterling had faHen to $4.12% 
and francs had gone to more than eight to the 
dollar. Various plans were devised during the 
year for improving the situation, including the 
“Edge bill,” which became a law in December 
(see Banks and Banking), and the plan of H. 
P Davison of J. P. Morgan & Co. Neither of 
th{‘se schemes accomplished much during the 
year, but there are hopes for improvement of 
the situation by this means during 1920. 

Exchange dealings with Central European 
countries were resumed in April, cable com- 
munication being established between New York 
and Berlin on May 1st. This created a market 
for German inaiks, for the first time since 
March, 1917. These marks, which opened at 
about seven cents each in May, declined to about 
twTo cents each early in December,' altheugh defi- 
nite quotations could not be established' on ac- 
count of the loose character of' the market. 

Building. The great activity in building dur- 
ing 1919 presenf ed a noticeable (Contrast with 
the previous year, when government restrictions 
on new building, fogether wutb the demand for 
labor, capital, and materials for war purposes, 
caused building oi>erations to decline to sur- 
jirisingly low figures. Brads tree fs returns 
irom 120 cities showed a total of $1,282,000,000, 
more than three times the amount in 1918 for 
the same number of cities. The aggregate was 
81 per cent greater tlian in 1917, and showixi 
an increase of 38.7 per cent over 1916, the pre- 
vious high year. Building expenditures by quar- 
ter years for 1919 w'ere as follows: First, 
$118,422,000; second, $324,260,000; third, $433,- 
573,000: fourth, $405,763,000. 

Failures. Three features stand out in the 
record of commercial failures for 1919, as show- 
ing the tremendous activity and prosperity of 
business during the year. The number of fail- 
ures was the smallest in the 38 years in which 
Bradsireefs records have been kept; liabilities 
were the lightest since 1902; and the Business 
Mortality Rate (the ratio of failure.s to the 
number of concerns in business) was the small- 
est ever recorded. Tlie total number of failures 
rejiorted was 5550, a decrease of 40.5 per cent 
from 1918, the previous record low year. Total 
liabilities were $1 12,233,000, as compared with 
$138,756,000 in 1918, $160,561,000 in 1917, and 
$357,091,000 in 1914. Assets aggregated $55,- 
334,000, as compared with $69,205 ,0()0 in 1918, 
$84,790,000 in 1917, and $197,170,000 in 1914. 
The failures for tlie year by quarters were as 
follows: First, 1650; second, 1311; third, 
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1290; fourth, 1399. By geoj^raphical divisions: 
New England, 062; Middle, 1307; Western, 
1478; Northwestern, 447; Southern, 1039; Far 
Western, 017. Failures in New York City num- 
bered 390. "I he failures represented only 0.30 
per cent of the total number in business, as 
compared with the previous low record of 0 51 
per cent in 1918, with 0.71 in 1917, 0.92 in 
1910, and 1.02 per cent in 1915. 

MttNioipAL Bonds. The enormous activity of 
the year as compared with other recent years 
was "also reOected in the municipal bond mar- 
ket, where the afj^gregate borrowings of states 
and municipalities for refunding and permanent 
improvements amounted to $748,206,000, an in- 
crease of 185 per cent over the total of $200,- 
01)1,000 in 1918. This latter figure was much 
lower than previous years, other recent totals 
running as fdllowy: 1917, $444,932,000; 1910, 
$495,90.3,000; 1915, $492,590,000 

Canada. (Canada’s first year of readjustment 
was one of activity and prosperity, from which 
it emerged still a creditor nation and richer 
than ever before. She hhd in an industrial 
sense got on her feet during the war, and in 
1919 evincc'd a determination to stay there As 
a result of the strong export demand for farm 
products, lumber, wood pulp, and paper, the 
country found itself busier than evei . Although 
trade with the United States showed a rather 
large excess of imports, and her foreign com- 
merce showed a somewhat expected diminution, 
yet at the end of the year a good balance re- 
mained. Her home finance was sound, as shown 
in the 1919 Victory Loan, to which subscrip- 
tions were received for $078,000,000, represent- 
ing not the utilization of bank credits but the 
savings of the people The great confidence of 
the American people in Canada is shown by the 
fact that American investments in Canada dur- 
ing the year amounted to $225,000,000. De- 
posits in Canadian banking institutions at the 
end of 1919 were $300 per capita, and since 
the signing of the armistice the banks have 
increased the number of branches 25 per cent. 
Brosnerity was well distributed in the North 
and West, the principal exception being in Al- 
berta and Saskatchewan, where the farmers lost 
a large part of their crops through drought. 
As in other countries the problem of interna- 
tional exchange is the one thing that makes 
predictions as to future prosperity uncertain. 

Canada’s foreign tradi* as comjuited for the 12 
months (‘Tiding Novc^mber, 1919, w'as $2,119,- 
000,000 as compannl with $2,165,000,000 a year 
previous. Total exports were $1,199,000,000 as 
compannl with $1,270,000,000 in 1918; total im- 
ports increased from $895,000,000 to $920,000,- 
000. Bank clearings were $10,710,000,000, as 
compared with $13,074,000,000 in 1918 and $12,- 
469,000,000 in 1917. The assets of the chartered 
banks on November 30th amounted to $3,100,- 
000,000. Canadian field crops for 1919 
amounted to $1,453,000,000. This compares 
with $880,000,000 in 1916. The total value of 
mineral products for the year is estimated to 
be $167,000,000. 3 he number of commercial 

failures was 029, by far the Smallest number 
in recent years. Assets were $7,440,000 and lia- 
bilities $12,952,000, as compiled by HradstrecV h, 
New York. 

Great Britain. The end of 1919 found Great 
Britain struggling with a national debt approxi- 
mately 10 times what it was in 1914. Through- 


out the war, however, taxation had fortunately 
been far more drastic in England than else- 
where in Europe. A total tax revenue of £160,- 
000,000 in 1914 compares with £763,000,000 in 
1919, while total revenues showed an increase 
from £190,825,000 to £908,050,000 in the same 
years. Total expenditures, which were £209,- 
193,000 in 1914, were £1,058,485,000 in 1919. 
In the matter of foreign trade, 1919 returns 
still showed a large excess of imports over ex- 
ports (£070,000,000); in fact, total imports 
w'ere by far the greatest ever recorded, amount- 
ing to £1,632,000,000, an increase of about 24 
j)er cent The fact that the adverse balance 
was slightly less than in 1918, however, showed 
that Great Britain was “coming back”; her total 
exports (including n-exports) of £903,000,000 
showing an incrc'ase of 81.5 per cent over 1918 
The aimte shortage of labor in 1917 and 1918 
was somewdiat reined kxI in 1919, although the 
problems of fuel and transit became extr(‘m(‘ly 
burdensome on account of the labor unrest 
Capital subscriptions were about four times as 
large as in 1918. .As a result of the renewed 
op(‘nings for capital in all lines of commercial 
undertakings, securities on the stock market, 
with the exception of the speculative specialties, 
suiTered an expected decline. 

France. Perha])s nowheie (with the excep- 
tion of the defeated central powers) w^as the 
burden of adverse foreign exchange felt more 
h(^aviiy in 1919 than in devastated France, where 
the franc, which comma nd(‘d a premium prac- 
tically ev(*rywhere before the war, was at such 
a disadvantage compared with the English pound 
and more espiHoally the American (iollar, that 
FraiK'e could compete commercially with these 
countries on no\\here near an etpial footing. 
Gonditions in 1919 reejuired an (‘xcess of im- 
ports over exports in a ratio of about 10 to one. 
Bevival of production in the French industries 
was naturally a slow proci'ss, particularly on 
account of the scarcity of labor, but the French 
people undertook the task bravely. The year 
1919, howevm’, (‘mjihasi/ed the fact that the 
1 ecuperation of France would depend chiefly on 
tlie cooperation of her allies, particularly the 
Ibiiti'd States. 

(iERMANY. With the heavy burdens imposed 
by the peac(‘ conditions staring her in the face, 
with a tremendous increase in intei nal debt 
since 1914, and with the German mark selling 
at an extiemely low rate of (exchange, Ger- 
many’s piohlems of taxation and adjustment of 
cr(*dit relations in the future are enormous 
She is further handicapped hy a lack of raw 
materials with which to rebuild the cx])ort 
trade which she enjoyinl befon* the war. Though 
information is not jilentiful regarding indus- 
trial and financial conditions in the country, the 
opinion is held that there has been a. recent 
awakening of the “will to work,” whii^h is one 
of the mor(‘ hopeful as])ccts of the outlook for 
the future 

FINLAND. Formerly a Grand Duchy of the 
Bussian empire, but proclaimed an independent 
republic, Dec. 9, 1917, and since recogniz(‘d by 
most of the Bowers (si^e below under Gorern- 
merif); situated in the northw^est of Europe on 
the gulfs of Finland and Bothnia. Capital, 
Helsingfors. 

Area, Population, etc. The area was given 
in 1915 at 125,689 s(]. mi., but a later estimate 
places it at 144,249 sq. mi.; population (1915) 
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3,300,050. The urban population in 1915, was 
512,226, and the rural, 2,788,424. Males num- 
bered 1,043,207, and females, 1,657,443. The 
Finnisli-speakinf? numbered 2,505,742; Swedish, 
344,304. The great majority are Lutherans (3,- 
297,783, in 1914). Helsingfors (with Sveaborg) 
was reported in 1915 as haying 170,521 inhabi- 
tants, but an estimate of July, 1919, places the 
po])ulation at about 200,000. In 1915 Abo had 
54,000 inhabitants; Tammerfora, 45,500; Viborg, 
29,329; Vasa, 24,530; Uleaborg, 21,005; Kuopio, 
17,587; B|ornehorg, 17,571. Marriages (1915) 
17,785; biitha, 83,300 deaths, 52,205. The emi- 
gration in 1917 was 2773. There is one uni- 
versity, with 3478 students in 1910. 

Paomc’iioN. Rye, oats, barley, wheat, and 
])otatoes are among the chief crops, and the 
liutter and milk industries are important; but 
the great source of wealth is the forests, and 
saw-milhng and jiapei making are the leading 
industries. Th(‘ largest and thickest of the for- 
ests are in the centre hetween the great lakes 
and the plain bordering the gulf of Bothnia, 
and the chief tiees are pine, spruce, and birch. 
Forests make up 53.(5 per cent of the total area. 
3 he state forests cover 30,741,998 acres and 
yielded an income in 1918 of about $1,000,000, a 
figure which indicates that they have not been 
eflieiently exploited. The giving over of for- 
est lands to private owiu‘rship has within the 
last 20 years piaetieally e(*ased. The harvest of 
1915 was, in hcetolitres Wheat, 91,705; rye, 
3,971,581; harle\, 1,7()!1,3(>0 ; oats, 8,424,120. po- 
tat()(*s, 7,234,939; flax and hemp, 1205 tons. 
In 1915, horses (3 years of age) numbered 
287,920, homed cattle (2 years of age), 1,149,- 
798. The following information in regard to 
recent agricultural production is supplied by the 
1 1 S Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, Dee. 20, 1919; 

The harvests in 1918 were very small, owing, 
first, to disturbed labor conditions; second, to 
a dearth of horses caused by the civil war; 
(bird, to heavy and continuous rains at the end 
of the sumniei ; fourth, to lack of fertilizers; 
and fifth, to the scant supply of agiicultural 
machines. The last two conditions were, of 
course, the result of a eom[)lele cessation of 
foreign imports. Theie are no statistics for 
the production of butter in 1918, but considering 
the (piantities delivered for controlled eonsiimp- 
tion (8,195,000 pounds) and the 1,153,130 pounds 
(‘\ported as compensation for imported grain and 
sugai, the amount may he estimated at 9,348,- 
I3() ])()iiiids. The giowth of the butter industry 
in Finland has been so marked as to deserve 
special note In 1887 Sweden took the greater 
jiart, 7,150,000 pounds; Russia, 5,500,000 
pounds; (Jermany, 1,(550,000 ])oiinds; Denmark, 
733,330 pounds, and England only a small quan- 
tity. J3iit in 1894 Denmark was the principal 
purchaser, with 15,950,000 pounds, and England 
was next, with 7,700,000 pounds, while Russia 
took 2,730,000 pounds, and Sweden and (Tcrmany, 
733,300 pounds each. Five years later, how- 
ever, England became the chief consumer, tak- 
ing 11,550,000 pounds, while Denmark took 8,- 
()()5,00() pounds ; Sweden, 1,100,000 pounds; Rus- 
sia, 750,000 pounds; and Cermany, 370,000 
pounds. 

One recent law will seriously affect agricul- 
ture — the law that allows the renter to buy his 
holding, or in case of a desire to continue his 
tenancy he is permitted to pay his rental in 


money instead of being required to pay it in 
labor. As a result, the larger estates will lose 
their cheap labor; but it is hoped to offset this 
loss by a greater use of machinery. With own- 
ership, the farmer tenants will become more in- 
terested in their work and will have the ability 
and an incenti\e to buy modern implements. 
The recent eight-hour lahoi law does not affect 
labor on the farm. 

Agriculture will also he aid(‘d by the stipu- 
lated minimum prices guaranteed by the State 
and by the subvention of 1(),()()(),()90 marks ($1,- 
250,0(i0) appropriated by the Diet for new lands 
during 1919, 1920, and 1921 At present all 
jiroducta of the farm are extremely high when 
compared with prices in other countries. It was 
hoped that the imports of grain from the United 
States during the summer of 1919 would bring 
them lower, hut so far they have had no effect. 
The wages of farm lahoreis have not decreased 
Imt are eontinuallv rising With the diversion 
of this labor to the exfiected rehabilitation and 
jiost'War industrial and trade prosperitv, labor 
on the farms is expected to grow still more 
deal . 

3 he continued depreciation of the Finnish 
mark has produced such an unfavorable foreign 
exchange that the necessary agiicultural imple- 
ments, as well as artificial fertilizers, have be- 
come verv ex])ensi\e. The great e\])ense of im- 
porting fertilizers prevents the improvement of 
the faruns, which became exhausted during the 
war TTitil this dilliculty is ovmcome. it will 
he impossible to raise agiiculture to its former 
standard of productiveness 

33ie production of pulp and paper for 1911 
to 1915 inclusive is shown in the follow'ing 
table: 


Yea)s 

Mechan- 
ical pvlft 
and ivrxKl- 
hvard 

Chemical 

pulp 

Paper 

Tons 


Tons 

Tons 

1911 

18G.677 

130,381 

158 230 

191*1 . 

21(5,401 

137,850 

167 138 

191 

2.35,356 

159.384 

184,780 

1914 

220,5(79 

153,035 

180,135 

1915 

241,915 

157,233 

204,903 


Minehal BiiourcTioN. 3'he following ores are 
mined in Finland, or prospecting w^oik concern- 
ing them is earned on* Co])per, pyrite, iron 
p\rite, magnetite, galenite, and molybdenite. 
33ie principal copper mines are situated at Outo- 
kumpu, between Joensuu and Kuopio; Ritka- 
ranta, on Lake Ladoga; and Orijarvi, west of 
Helsingfors. There are iron mines at Pitka- 
ranta, Kelivaara, and Walimaki, on Lake La- 
doga; and at fJussaro, on the eoast west of Hel- 
singfors. 33ie Dire(‘tor of the (Geological Sur- 
vev of Finland states that there are extensive 
deposits of iron ore in Lapland. 

In the eighlec'ii-seventies gold was discovered 
in the north of Finland in the bed of the Ival- 
loki, which empties into the Arctic. (Gold wash- 
ing since then has taken place regularly, but 
with inconsiderahle results. 

Only small quantities of ore w’cre produced in 
1918 because of the w^ar and the high cost of 
labor. At Outokumpu, 12,000 tons of copper 
ore w'ere mined; at Pitkaranta, 3000 tons of 
magnetite; at 33pasjarvi, 800 tons of iron 
pyrite; and at Otravaara, 100(J tons of iron 
pyrite. 
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Prospects are good for mining copper at 
Outokumpu, where there is a large ore body 
containing 0,000,000 to 8,000,000 tons of ore in 
sight, with 4 per cent of copper and 27 per 
cent of sulpliur. 


for 1915, 1910, and 1918. The Finnish mark 
wasi convertexi at par ($0,193) for 1915 and 
1910 and at eight marks to the dollar for 
1918. Figures for values are not available for 
1917. 


1915 1916 1918 



Classes of articles 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

1 

Live animals .... . . . 

$56,900 

$521,300 

$293,600 

$143,400 

$2,241 

$16,247 

2, 

Meats and game 

2,345,900 

9.851,700 

1,644,900 

9,877,000 

8,314,898 

1,073,794 

3 

Pish, fresh, salted, and 
smoked 

671,100 

1,751.700 

508,200 

2,065,500 

4.051,367 

266,761 

4 

Cereals 

28,718,600 

212,800 

39.891,400 

291.200 

2.861.668 

67 

5. 

Vegetables 

748,800 

28,200 

498,700 

17,800 

5,631,142 


0 

Pniits and berries 

1,605,400 

175,600 

3,071.400 

108,700 

266,086 

87,750 

7. 

Preserves and shellfish. 

257,800 

117,500 

817,700 

177,400 

'2,587,416 

87,866 

8 

Colonial products and 
spice.s 

19.586.600 

69.300 

25,996,300 

81,100 

14,002,542 

271.431 

9 

Beverages 

1,201.000 

11,000 

1,071,700 

4,800 

194.406 


10 

Drugs . .... 

293,000 

3,700 

500,600 

4,800 

355,966 

376 

11. 

Bones, bristles, etc, . 

932,200 

94,600 

818,500 

84,500 

352,553 

141,673 

12 

Skins, leather, furs . . 

5,810,800 

862,100 

4,569,700 

328.500 

769,691 

570,305 

13, 

Plants, seeds, etc 

7,131,500 

934,900 

8.046,600 

652,500 

1,428,500 

301.895 

14 

Wood and wood manufac- 
tures 

511,800 

7,007.600 

909.200 

13,695,900 

261,087 

5,732,790 

15 

Paper pulp and paper. 

239,300 

18.036,200 

470.500 

48,853,100 

219,424 

12,183,887 

16 

Spinning materials 

7,997,000 

2.100 

16.208,600 

18,500 

1,290,152 

140.330 

17 

Thread and cord ... 

1,323,600 

652.500 

2,816,300 

757,700 

173,998 

1,359 

18 

Textiles 

3.225.200 

1 885,000 

8,720.100 

3,489.800 

4,967,857 

189,770 

19 

Ready-made clothing 

1,060.300 

642,100 

3,784.500 

554.900 

1,123,905 

2,618 

20 . 

Gums and resins 

3,510,700 

93,800 

5,460,400 

473,800 

825,083 

852,507 

21 

Oils and greases 

8,827,000 

110,600 

6.315.600 

197,200 

711,033 

103 075 

22. 

Perfumes 

286,800 

600 

613,700 

1.400 

145,887 

9,827 

23 

Minerals and manufac- 
tures 

1,927,900 

483,900 

5,073,600 

727.400 

3.644,427 

259,099 

24 

Chemical products . . . 

2,774.400 

584,000 

8,349,400 

1,290,800 

651,644 

29,214 

2.5. 

Explosives 

810.900 

123,300 

335,400 

1,316,100 

426,005 

96 208 

26. 

(/olors and dve.s . 

934,900 

97,900 

2.538,300 

291.200 

783,478 

35,890 

27 

Metals and manufactures 

8,911,400 

2,515,400 

26,036,100 

4,766.300 

5,377,069 

526,111 

28. 

Machines, motors, and 
tools . 

3,659,700 

933,600 

8,112,200 

4,812,100 

4,387,805 

214,565 

29 

Musical instruments, 

clocks, watches, etc . . 

485,000 

5,200 

904,400 

74,300 

411,059 

16,535 

30 

Vehicles . . 

89.200 

493,100 

93,400 

514,500 

108.757 

7,503 

31 

Ships and boats 

185,500 

1,019,600 

304,700 

285,600 

7,549 

2,700 

32. 

Art objects 

667,600 

73.700 

732,200 

135,500 

586,381 

91,075 

33. 

Articles of luxury. 

286,600 

1.000 

403.600 

7,300 

227.732 

82.202 

34. 

All other artn les 

113,500 

1,400 

381,700 

700 

456,715 


Total 111,632,900 

49,396.400 

185,823,100 

96,101,300 

62,607,013 

23.345.430 


The production of pig iron is carried on in 
15 blast furnaces, 11 in eastern and four in 
western Finland. 

Fisheries. Some 7000 families in Finland 
are supposed to live by fishing. They have over 
10,000 boats, all small, manned by two to four 
men. During 1918 the take was very large, ow- 
ing to the lack of nearly all other kinds of 
foodstuffs. The total catch for a normal year 
immediately preceding the war averaged 23,000 
tons, of which about 14,000 tons was from the 
sea, 8000 tons from the lakes, and 1000 tons 
from the rivers. More was probably obtained, as 
the reports are not complete. ,The largest part 
of the annual catch consists of Baltic herring, 
or “strumming, ” which amounted in 1918 to 9000 
tons. The common herring, of which an enor- 
mous quantity was caught in the Baltic 300 
years ago, is now rare. The small anchovy, 
which is termed “hvassbuk,” has a cert^ain im- 
portance in the southwestern portion of the 
country. 

Commerce. The following information in re- 
gard to commerce and finance is supplied by the 
United States Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce: Finland’s foreign commerce in 1918 
amounted to 687,619,548 marks. ($85,952,443), 
of which sum 500,856,106 marks ($62,007,013) 
represented imports and 186,703,442 marks 
($23,345,530) exports. The following table 
gives the classes of imports and exports enter- 
ing into the trade of Finland and their value 


There were no exports from Finland to the 
United States during 1918. 

Communications. No later figures for rail- 
ways and shipping were available than those 
given in the preceding Year Book. Railway 
mileage in 1914 was 2506 of which all but 217 
was owned by the State. The state operates 
the privately owned lines. There were 2464 
post offices in 1916. Navigable waterways ex- 
tend 2765 miles. Vessels navigating the canals 
in 1915 numbered 47,873. Merchant marine in 
1915 comprised 3257 sailing vessels of 380,134 
tons, and 564 steamships of 79,172 tons Ves- 
sels entered in 1914, 8399, of 2,352,282 tons, and 
cleared, 8538 of 2,326,217 tons. 

Finance. Owing to the revolutions in Rus- 
sia and in Finland, the Diet was prevented from 
passing the budget at the usual time, and the 
budget for 1918, therefore, was adopted only at 
the end of that year. By that time the sums 
of most of the revenue and expenditure were al- 
ready known, so that it was possible to cal- 
culate the amounts in close accord with the 
facts. The national income in 1918 did not 
suffice for the expenditures, and recourse was 
had to loans, the total amount of which was 
530,000,000 marks ($66,250,000). This was 
due to special and exceptional circumstances, 
which on the one hand increased expenditures 
and on the other hand diminished the revenue 
The rev^U^ ^nd expenditures in 1918 were as 
folloiwi? •( 
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Revenues 


Marks 


Ordmiirv revenue .... 
Extraordinary revenue : 
Special taxation . . . 
Other Kpocial revenue . 

liOans . 

Grnnta from various funds 
\ 

Total 


887,248,400 

150,000.000 

6,284,800 

680,278,100 

86,692,965 


1,160,504,265 


Dollars 

48.406.050 

18,750,000 

785.600 

66.284.762 

10,836,621 


145,063,033 


Expenditures 


Marks Dollars 


Ordinary expenditure . 
Ordinary grants 
Extraordinary expenditure 
Extraordinary grants 
Balance m hand . 


654,616,406 

754,160 

455,576,088 

40,000,000 

9,557,666 


81.827.051 

94,270 

56.947,004 

5,000,000 

1,194,708 


Total . . . 1,160,504,265 115,063,033 


(toveknment. ITndor the roriRtitution as mod- 
ified in 1006 the Diet consists of a single cham- 
ber with 200 members chosen hy direct and 
pioportional election by all citizens, men or 
women, of 24 years of age or over. After the 
accession of the Bolshevist government in Rus- 
sia the Finnish Diet, as noted above, proclaimed 
the country an independent republic (Dec. 9, 
1017) and independence was recognized by Rus- 
sia. Sweden, Norway, France, Spain, Denmark, 
and Germany, in the order named on the under- 
standing that an arrangement he reached be- 
tw(^en Finland and Ru.ssia in regard to formal 
reparation. Other Powers including the United 
States also recognized the new republic Civil 
war followed during the early months of 1918 
between the “White” and “Red” forces, result- 
ing in the triumph of the former (see preceding 
Year Book). General Baron Gustaf Manner- 
heim was chosen regent. Elections in the Diet 
weie held in March, 1910, resulting in the fol- 
lowing distribution of seats by parties: Social 
Democrats, 80; Coalition party, 28; Progres- 
sives, 26, Agrarians, 42; Swedish party, 22; 
(liristian Labor party, 2. The Cabinet, ap- 
yiointed in April, 1010, was composed as follows: 
Prime Minister, Mr. Kaarlo Castren; Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, Dr. Eino Rudolf Woldemar 
llolsti; Minister of Finances, Dr. August Ram- 
say: Minister of PMucation, Dr August Mikael 
Soininen ; Minister of dustice. Dr. Karl Gustaf 
Soderholrn; Minister of Interior, Colonel C. Voss- 
Schraeder: Minister of War, Colonel Karl Ru- 
dolf Walden; Minister of Commerce and Indus- 
tries, Dr. duho Heikki Vennola: Minister of 
Coniinunications and Public Works, Mr. Eero 
Eikko: Minister for Food Supplies (temporary 
ofiice), Mr. Kaarle .luhani Mikael Collan; Min- 
ister of Agriculture, ^Ir. Kyosti Kallio; Minis- 
ter for Social Affairs, Mr. Santeri Alkio; Min- 
ister without Portfolio, Mr, Mikko Luopajarvi. 

History. In December, 1018, the dictator, 
Svinhufvud, resigned along with his prime min- 
ister and was succeeded bv General Manner- 
heim, the organizer of the Finnish White Guard 
who became Regent and as such practically had 
dictatorial power. After completing the task 
of ridding the country of Bohshevist activities, 
he directed his efforts against the Russian Reds. 
1 he Finns claimed a considerable part of the 
Bussian borderland from the Murmansk and 
Karelian coasts down to the Gulf of Finland, 
and it was thought if Russia continued in its 
pres(*nt condition Finland and Esthonia might 
unite into a single state including Petrograd. 
The party in favor of this forward policy in- 
cluding a campaign against Petrograd and an 
increase of Finland’s territory and power, while 
serving as a protector of Europe against the 
Bolsheviki, seems to have gained the upper hand. 
But on July 25th Professor K. J. Staahlberg was 
elected president of the republic over his op- 
ponent General Mannerheim by a majority of 


143 against 50, his majority being made up of 
the bloc formed by the Socialists, Agrarians, and 
Progressives. This indicated a turn to a more 
liberal policy. M. Staahlberg had been professor 
of law at the University of Helsingfors, had 
served as a member of the Diet to which he 
was returned again in March, and he had been 
scweral times a member of the cabinet. Dur- 
ing the debates of 1918, when the question of a 
republic was under discussion, he was on the 
side of the riquiblicans, and hence at that time 
opposed to the German interests, which favored 
a monarchy as (‘ertain to result in the choice of 
a German ruler As a deputy in the Diet he 
belonged to the Young Finn party which had 
been for tlie most part monarchists, but he 
argued that Finland was in effect a republic and 
in this he was followwl by the Old Finns, and 
some of the members of the Young Finn party 
who formed themselves into a Progressive party 
in ojiposition to the monarchists; and he con- 
ducted a campaign in the leading P’innish news- 
I)aper against the monarchists. General Man- 
iierheim who had been retained after the month 
of September, having put down the revolution, 
lost the control as the result of the March elec- 
tions in wLich, at the advice of the Allies, So- 
cialists had been permitted to stand for election 
to the Diet. Serious questions both external 
and internal, had to be settled, such as the affair 
of the Aland islands and of Karelia. Moreover 
a corps of Finnish volunteers was still fighting 
in the region of Olonetz. The Socialists, who 
with the Agrarians constituted a majority of the 
Diet, regained their former ascendancy. There 
was an agitation on the part of the Swedish- 
s])eaking Finns in spite of the privileges granted 
them by the constitution, and German propa- 
ganda w^as said to be secretly carried on. The 
financial situation wtis had, although it ap- 
])eared that the rate of exchange might become 
favorable if the exportation of Finnish currency 
to the United States and Phigland were per- 
mitted. M. Staahlberg was regarded as a thor- 
ough nationalist, and was said to have the con- 
fidence of the Finns. According to the republi- 
can constitution which was referred to the Diet 
in May, and carried soon afterwards, receiving 
the sanction of General Mannerheim in August, 
the term of the presidimt was for six years 
The jiresideiit has the right of veto, but this 
cannot be exercised the second time for a meas- 
ure voted anew^ hy another Diet. 

FIBE INSUBANCE. See 1 nsura n ce. 

FIBE PBOTECTION. Municipal authorities, 
and especially their fire departments, along with 
fire insurance and other interests in 1019 nat- 
urally endeavored to rt*store fire protection and 
fire prevention to at least pre-war conditions. 
In the fire departments of the different cities 
of the United States many of the members had 
been in military or naval service and in not 
a few cities neither funds nor facilities were 
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available to carry out necessary schemes of 
equipment or extension. However, everything 
possible was done to cope with conditions and, 
with much of the high hazard war work elim- 
inated, fire and insurance matters tended to re- 
sume their natural course which in the main 
is indicated by the accompanying tables. 

It must be understood however that the mat- 
ter of value was an important element in 1910 
and that not only was the increased value of 
pioperty on a basis different from that of prev- 
ious years but that losses must be considered in 
the same light, and that where they have been 
kept below those of previous years there was a 
great gain. Especially was this true in view' of 
the larger exposure produced by enhanced values 
and new construction, and the fire underwriters 
w'ere led to believe that the work they had 
been doing for fire jireAcntion was beginning to 
bear fruit. Another characteristic of the fire 
preventipn campaign in 1910 was that tlie num- 
ber of fires of suspicious origin included in 
what is known as the “moral hazard,” was re- 
duced to a remarkably low point, due it was 
true to the ease and high prices that attended 
the disposal of stocks of goods at large and 
quick profits. 

Important Fires. The accompanying tabula- 


Location — Description Amount 

Stamford, Conn , dye extract plant . . . $1,2.50,000 

New York Harbor fruit ship and cargo . 1,500,000 

Bernard, N C , tanning works . . . . 1 000,000 

Mobile, Ala , e’ectnc jiower plant and other 1,000,000 
Atlanta, Cla.. height station and 80 cai loads 

food . . . . 1,000,000 

Aberdeen, Md , government proving grounds 

buildings 1 000,000 

Cedar Rapids, la , starch wof’ks . ... 8,000,000 

Norfolk, Va . tobacco warehouse . . 3,250,000 

Detroit, Mich , factoiy plant, lumber and 

hotel . 1,675,000 

Port ('olborne, Ont , government grain ele 

vator . ... 1,800,000 

Superior, Wis sack storage plant. . . 1,000,000 

Rock Island, 111., tractor factory. . . 1,500,000 

Sbeflield Ala , nitrate plant warehouse 2,000,000 

Big Horn, Wn o , forest tires 1,300,000 

liong Island City, oil works and other 4,250,000 

Omaha Neb. court house building . 1,100,000 

Waggoner City, Texas, business section . 1,000,000 

Eldorado Ark cotton compress . . 1.000,000 

Toledo Ohio, wagon and auto body factory 1,000,000 
Wbstfield, Pa , tannery plant . . . 1,000,000 


The total number of outbreaks of fire during 
1919 wliich, in each instance, resulted in an 
estimat'd property damage of $10,000 or over, 
w'as 2904, as compared with 2943 such fires in 
1918 Ihe accom})anying table gives the files of 
$10,000 and a comparison with the fires 
of tlie 10 preceding years: 


Numijkr of Firk.s 1909-1919. Classed as to Esti mated Property Loss 


(From Jontnai of Commerce) 

$10,000 $20,000 $30,000 $,50,000 $7.5,000 $100,000 $200,000 

to to to to to to and 

$20,000 $30,000 $50,000 $75,000 $100,000 $200,000 over Totsd 

1919 .... . 855 516 41 1 326 171 357 268 2 904 

1918 . . . . 906 527 387 325 171 359 268 2 943 

1917 1.031 581 427 356 164 340 251 3,150 

1916 1,041 551 371 351 124 311 208 2.857 

1915 .. 1,198 590 413 375 138 291 147 3 152 

1914 .... . ... 1.233 6*67 485 406 182 336 193 3,502 

1913 1,298 695 492 116 182 355 184 3,590 

1912 1,278 689 514 433 162 396 168 3,610 

1911 1,159 590 525 402 178 352 189 3,410 

1910 1.098 594 150 371 196 324 192 3,225 

1909 ... ... 1.128 570 457 444 174 337 100 3,275 


tion from the Joiirnal of Commerce (Ne^v York) American Fire Losses in 1919. The total 
indicates the most important fires taking place loss by tire in the United States and ('anada 
in the United States in 1919. Of these the oil during the year 1919, as recorded and summar- 
fire at Greenpoint, New York City was the nrost ized in the ^Journal of Vommcrcc avfi (^om 
serious. On Sept. LS, 1919, a fire broke out mercial thdlchn (New York) reached the total 
among the tanks of the Standard Oil (bmpany’s of $209,000,775. Tins compares with $317,014,- 
Kings County Refinery at Gri'cnpoint on the 38.5 the year 1918 and .$2()7,273,140 for the year 
banks of New'town Creek, just off the East River, 1917. The figures of 1919’s estimated ])roperty 
New York City, and continued for several days, loss by fire represented an enormous economic 
causing a loss estimated at over $4,000,000. w'aste of the w^ealth of the country and had 

Other large individual fires during the year only been exceeded twice jireviously, in 1918 and 

1919 w'ere those in Savannah, Ga., involving $4,- again in 1900, when the San Francisco confla- 
000,000 value; Cedar Rapids, la., involving $3,- gration rais(‘d the annual loss figures to $459,- 
000,000, and Norfolk, Va., $3,25O,OO0. Alto- 710,000. The reduction of $48,013,010 in 1919 

gether there were 27 fires during the year, from 1918 5vas particulaily gratifying, for with 

each of which resulted in an estimated property the higher valuations prevailing it represented a 
loss of a million dollars or over. A list of these much gu-eater decrease than the figures alone 
large fires is given herewith; would indicate. 

. 4 he fire losses for 1919 bring the total fire 


Location — Description A mount 

Pittsburgh, Pa., Film Exchange building. . $1,000,000 
Montreal, Que., automobile factory and biisi- 

nORB houROW , • . . 1,000,000 

Philadelphia. Pa , oil tanks, steamerH. and 

barges . .. 1,000,000 

Sionx Falls, la., oftice, building and stores. 1,000,000 


losses for the 41 years fiom 1879 up to the 
startling aggregate of $7,031,9(i(),820, or a yearly 
average for the entire period of $171,511,386. 
In eonifiaring this yearly average wdth last 
year’s record The Journal of Commerce reminds 
its readers that in earlier years the total valua- 


River Point, R 1., textile mtU plant. . .. 1,250,000 

Nvack, N Y, aniline products plant . 1,000,000 

Savannah, Ga , fertilizer factory, cotton and 

railroad terminals .. 4.000,000 


tion of property exposed to fire hazards was 
only a fractional part of the present valua- 
tions. 
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Firk Lossks in U. S. and Canada, 1879-1919 


1919 

. .$269,000,775 

1899 , 

$136,778,200 

1918 

.. 317,014,385 

1898 , 

119,650,500 

19J7 

. . 267,273.140 

1897 

. . 110.319.650 

1910 

231.442,995 

1896 

... . 115.655.500 

1915 

182.836.200 

1895 

. . 129.835,700 

1914 . . 

235,591.350 

1894 

. . . 128,246.400 

1913 . 

. . 224,728.350 

1893 

.. . 156,445 875 

1912 

. 225,320,900 

1892 

. . . 151516.000 

1911 

. 234.337.250 

1891 

. 118 764 000 

1910 

234.470,650 

1890 

.108 893.700 

1909 

. 203.649,200 

1889 , 

. 12,3,046 800 

1908 

. 238,562.250 

1888 

. 110.885.600 

1907 

215,671.250 

1887 

120 283,000 

1900 

459.710,000 

1886 

104,924,700 

1905 . 

175 193,800 

1885 

. . 102,818.700 

1904 

. . 252,554,050 

1884 

.. . 110,108,600 

1903 

156.195,700 

1883 

110 149,000 

1902 

149.260.850 

1882 

. . . 84,505.000 

H>01 

164.347 450 

1881 

. 81,280,000 

1900 .... 

. . 163,362,250 

1880 

1879 

. 74.643,400 

. . 77.703,700 

Total for 

41 rears 


. $7,031,966,820 


Tho losspfi for iho year 1919, month by month, 
as compared with the monthly record of the two 
preceding;- years, 1917 and 1918, are given here- 
with : 



1917 

1918 

1919 

.Fanil arv 

.$36 431.770 

$37,575 100 

$29,446,325 

Febru a r j 

. 29.587.600 

20.688,155 

26 891,950 

March 

17,523.000 

20.213,980 

22 201,900 

Apnl 

18.597.225 

20.108.900 

15.484 750 

Mav 

21,968,800 

20,545 900 

16,516.300 

dune 

15,513 270 

24,890.600 

20.475.750 

.1 Illy 

16 143.050 

24,537,000 

20,198,600 

August 

21 751.100 

31.176,650 

24.526.000 

8!eptcrnb(‘r 

13,814.490 

13,434,300 

29 083.500 

()f’tol)er 

26,384.450 

75,412,300 

13,358,400 

Noviunber . 

20,198.025 

12.333,750 

23.450,800 

Dei ember 

26,360,300 

15 737,750 

27.366.500 

Y ear 

$267,273,080 

$316,954 385 

$269,000,775 


STATISl'TCS OF FIREvS IN 


Statistics of Fires. The Committee on Sta- 
tistics and Origin of Fires of the National Board 
of Underwriters presented its annual report on 
May 22, 1919. From this report there has been 
abstracted, as usual, statistics of fires in the 
larger American cities for the year 1918. 

In 1918 35 American cities had a per capita 
fire loss in excess of $5, Burlington, Vt., head- 
ing the list with $21.74 This can be compared 
with 29 in 1917. One city, Fresno, Cal., was on 
this list for four of the last five years, three 
cities for three of the last five years, and eight 
cities for two years of the same period. The 
1918 figures are given herewith. 

Cities in Whk'H Loss Exckedki) $5 00 Per Capita 
1918 


Burlington, Vt . . . 

$21.74 

*1)68 Moines, la 

$7 1 1 

Fort Smith, Ark 

19 79 

Indianapolis, Ind. 

7 06 

Lima, Ohio 

16 52 

Pawtucket, R I, 

6 46 

Kansas City, Mo 

12 86 

Danbiirv, Conn 

6 45 

* Oswego, N Y 

12 76 

Newark, N. J . . . 

6 42 

tPort Union, Mich 

12 18 

Findlay, Ohio. 

6 36 

Canton. Ohio 

11 33 

*Jersc\ Cit\ N .F 

k 19 

1 Fresno. Cal 

10 72 

♦Wheeling. W Va 

6 12 

Hoboken. N J 

10 47 

San Antonio, Tex . 

6 01 

Revere Mass 

8 76 

*Little Rook, Ark 

6 00 

Eau Claire. Wis 

8 68 

Walla Walla Wash 

5 91 

* Duluth. Minn 

8 52 

* Saginaw. Mich 

5 55 

Leominster Mass . 

8 23 

Chattanooga. Tenn . 

5 44 

Memphis. Tenn. 

7 93 

Beaumont. Tex. 

5 36 

tNoifolk. Va . 

7 72 

Someiville. Mass . 

5 26 

Johnstown. Pa 

7 71 

♦Williamsport. Pa , 

5 20 

Bloomington, 111 

7 34 

Tulsa, Okla . . 

5 08 

t Charlotte. N C 

7 34 




* Tho.se cities in this clnss in two of the last five 
vears 

t In this class three of the last five years 
i In this class four of the last five years. 

Another interesting table is that giving the 
comparative file losses for five years in which 
actual figures for cities are compared with the 
statistics covering the entire country. In 1918 
compilation figures for 328 different cities were 
duly summarized. 

AMEHICXN CITIES. 1918 


Confined No of 



4 rvn 


No of 


to huUdinq 


fit eg per 

Logg 


Sq mil eg 

Population 

A larms 

Total No 

or place 

Total 

1000 popu- 

per 





of fit eg 

of oripin 

loss 

lation 

capita 

New York 

31 1 7.5 

5 872,1 13 

15.788 

13.971 

13.743 

$9 538 725 

2 38 

$1 63 

(9ncago 

199 37 

2 621.419 

17,665 

11,206 

10,895 

5,368,610 

4 27 

2 02 

Plnbideb'hi!i 

129 75 

1 800.000 

5 771 

4,831 

1 677 

4 339.714 

2.68 

2 41 

‘^t Louis 

61 37 

850.000 

4.640 

3 442 

3,309 

2.518,242 

4 04 

2.96 

Detioit 

79 62 

8.50.000 

4.549 

4,019 


2.632.031 

4 72 

3 09 

Boston 

47 81 

796.310 

5.138 

4 641 

4.590 

2,827,612 

5 83 

3 55 

Cleveland 

60 

750 000 

3,934 

3.344 


1.861,444 

4.46 

2 41 

Baltimore 

33 66 

650,000 

2.446 

2.370 

2 357 

643,222 

3 65 

.99 

Los Angeles 

Buffalo 

362 04 

0.50, 000 

1.306 

1,173 

1,126 

545,192 

1.80 

84 

San Francisco 

38 87 

500,000 

3.047 

2 4 60 

2.447 


4 92 


Cincinnati 

. 72 

4 1 8 022 

1 668 

1 381 

1.360 

935,494 

3 30 

2 23 

Newaik N. J . , 

23 .5 

450 000 

1.450 

1.220 

1,159 

2.889 552 

2 71 

6.42 

New Orle ms 

196 25 

380.000 

935 

812 

792 

369,367 

2 13 

97 

Washington. D C 

70 

370.000 

2.064 

1,740 

1.682 

793,690 

4 70 

2 14 


COMPARATIVE FIRE LOSSES 


Population 

Total logg 

Per capita 

1914 — Whole country 

98.781.324 

*221,439 350 

2.24 

298 cities 

40,213.2.30 

t 93.368,795 

2 32 

1915 — Whole country 

100,399,318 

*172,033,200 

1 71 

333 cities . . . 

35 161,266 

t 68.386,218 

1 94 

191 6 — Whole country 

. 102 017,312 

*214 530,995 

2 10 

329 cities 

36.0.55,568 

t 79,440,658 

2.20 

191 7- —Whole count r.\ 

. 103,635,60(5 

*250.753,640 

2.42 

327 cities ... 

36.557 011 

t 89.483,398 

2.45 

1918 — Whole country 

... 105 *>.53.300 

♦290 959 885 

2 76 

328 cities 

88.079,781 

t 95,365,412 

2.60 


Estiuiuted 1 Actual figures reported. 
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FISCHER^ Emil. German scientist, died 
July 6. He was born in Rhenish Prussia Oct. 
0, 1852, and devoted himself to the study of or- 
ganic chemistry in which he rapidly won dis- 
tinction. In 1874 he completed an investiga- 
tion on the coloring matters and he became one 
of the leading organic chemists soon afterwards 
with his discovery of phenylhydrazine. In 1878 
he was promoted to the rank of extraordinary 
professor in the university of Munich and he 
began investigations into the constituents of 
coffee and tea which resulted in the develop- 
ment of an entirely new branch of chemistry. 
His swbseciuent researches and successes are 
lirietly summarized in the Science, August 15. 
He received the Nobel prize in 1910. 

FISHERIES. See Alaska. 

FISK UNIVERSITY. A co-ediieational in- 
stitution for negroes, located at Nashville, Tenn. 
The enrollment for the fall of 1019 was 515, 
Avhile there were 43 members on the teaching 
staff, nine being new this year. The income 
for the year was $252,46cS The library con- 
tains about 12,000 volumes. In 1919 the custo- 
mary education work of the university was re- 
sumed after the cessation in 1918, due to lack 
of instructors caused by the war. The music 
department has had in 1919 a great increase in 
pupils Risk was founded in 1806 President, 
Favette Avery McKenzie, LL.D., Ph.D. 

FLAX. The flaxseed crop of most of the 
world’s principal flax producing countries in the 
northern hemisphere in 1919 was smaller than 
in 1918 and was also below normal. According 
to provisional figures published by the Interna- 
tional Institute of Agriculture, Rome, the crop 
in Hritish India was about 9,167,000 bushels or 
less than half of the production in the preceding 
year and also less than half of the average crop 
for the five years 1913 to 1917, inclusive. The 
(Canadian yield of 7,373,900 bushels was over 20 
per cent above the preceding yield but still 
about 25 per cent below the five-year average. 

In fhe United Stales, according to data given 
out hy the Department of Agriculture, the crop 
was only 8,919,000 bushels, the smallest on rec- 
ord for years, as the result of a severe drouth 
during the growing season in North Dakota 
and Montana, the principal flaxseed prcxlueing 
States. In H)18 the yield was 13,369,000 bushels 
and the average yicid for 1913 to 1917, inclu- 
sive, was 13,818,000 bushels. The area devoted 
to flaxseed culture in 1919 was 1,683,000 acres 
as compared with 1,910,000 acres in 1918 and 1,- 
756,000 acres, the average area for the five-year 
period The average yield per acre was only 
.’>.3 Imshels or 1.7 busliels below the average 
acre yield of the preceding year and 2.6 bushels 
und<‘r the five-year average. The farm price 
on December 1st, 438.9 cents per bushel, was the 
hiiihest on record and on this basis the total 
value of the crop was $39,14.>,000 w^hich stood 
next to the record value of $45,470,000 in 1918, 

The low yields in the United States and in 
l^ritish India w'cre largely the cause of 
the unusuallv high prices of linseed oil which 
pipvailed. dlie Argentine flaxseed crop har- 
vested early in 1919 amounted to 27,754,000 
bushels. Data on the world’s .flax fibre crop 
were not available. 

FLETCHER, Horace. Wiiter, lecturer, and 
diet expert, died at Copenhagen, Denmark, Jan- 
uary 13. He was born at Lawrence, Mass., Aug. 
10, 1849, educated at Dartmouth and became 


an extensive traveler and eng 9 ,ged in many oc- 
cupations, but after 1895 devoted himself to 
the study of sociology and scientific research 
in human nutrition. He made investigations in 
the physiological laboratories in the universities 
of Cambridge, England, and Yale, and was 
the author of the system known as Fletcherism 
w'hich had a wide following throughout the 
world. He was the author of the following: 
A li C of Snap Shooting ; Menticulture; Happi- 
ness; That Last Waif, or Social Quarantine; 
Aature^s Food Filter, or What and When to 
Swallow; Glutton or Epicure; A B-Z. Our Own 
AutHtion; Optimism — A Real Remedy; Fletch- 
erism, What It Is; Die Fssucht (German); 
works translated into Italian, Hungarian, Pol- 
ish and Russian. 

FLETCHER, Lieut.-Col. William Alfred 
Littledale. a well-knowui British oarsman, 
died at Liverpool, February 14. He was placed 
by many as the best of the heavy weight oars- 
men of his time. For several years at Henley 
he w^on every event for which he entered. He 
traveled widely in the East. He distinguished 
liiniself in the South African War and during 
the late war he wuis in command of a Liver- 
pool regiment in France. 

FLOOD PREVENTION. Since 1913 when 
the great Ohio Valley floods occurred in the 
Middle West of the United States, the Year 
Book has recorded the progress made in measures 
and projects for protection from this great 
menace The importance of such actions had 
been leahzed in some quarters for many years 
but it required the great loss of life and prop- 
erty experienced in 1913 to start in earnest 
leinedial measures. 

By 1919, however, in a number of regions flood 
protection and measures to that end had passed 
distinctly beyond the legislative and design stage 
and construction was in progress notwithstand- 
ing shortage and high cost of labor and post- 
war conditions of finance and materials Ac 
cordingly a summary of some of the more im- 
portant work in progress at the end of 1919 is 
of interest and certain features will receive* 
more extended treatment in subsequent paia- 
graphs. 

In Ohio at the Miami ('oiiservancy District 
the scheme involving detention rcservoiia and 
channel improvement amounting on a pre-war 
estimate to over $25,000,000, w^as well under way 
and was the most extensive of the American 
works in this field Columbus, Ohio, was seek- 
ing a measure of protection at a cost of $3,500,- 
000 hv enlarging the channel of the Scioto River 
within the city. Erie, Pa., had received addi- 
tional protection against floods from Mill Creek 
(see Year Book for 1918). Augusta, Ga., had 
constructed a levee svstem protecting against 
floods from the Savannah River at a cost of 
$2,000,000, the work having been in progress 
since 1914. At Kansas Cit.v, Kan, the Kaw 
Valley Drainage District had made important 
improv(*ments of tlie channel of the Kansas River 
w^ithin the city hv building levees and recon- 
structing bridges whose piers restricted the chan- 
nel This like other flood protection proieets 
was attended by several years of litigation and 
the voters had’ not seen* fit to authorize bond 
issues in Hufficient amounts to secure adequate 
protection hy completing the works called for in 
the engineers* plans. The city of St. Louis was 
preparing to control the floods of the river Dea 
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Peies at the southern part of the city by suit- 
ably inclosing the river. In passing through the 
city it drains about 110 square miles, most sub- 
urban and rural districts and in Hood was esti- 
mated to afford a run-off of 40,000 sec. feet. In 
East St. Louis studies referred to below were 
completed during 1919 and represented important 
improvements. 

Other cities in the Middle West awoke to the 
importance of their Hood dangers and it was 
found m some cases that comparatively slight 
expenditures would provide some protection. 
Thus at Decorah, Iowa, it was proposed to build 
a small detention dam which would afford pro- 
tection against Hoods from Dry Kun. Likewise 
at Council Bluffs, Iowa, a small stream from 
the hill country passing through the business 
district of the city had proved a source of dam- 
age and expense by overflowing at periods of high 
water. Accordingly plans w^ere completed in 
1919 whereby protection would be secured by the 
construction of w orks amounting in cost to about 
$ 1 , 000 , 000 . 

Such w'ork was typical of a general movement 
to study Hood conditions and to eliminate pos- 
sible points of danger Faulty planning of cities 
through which streams pass, encroachments on 
liver channels either by bridge piers or build- 
ings on the banks, have been responsible in large 
measure for continual danger and damage in 
many cities and towns in addition to the natural 
hazards of sudden Hoods. By the construction 
of dams or dikes forming detention basins or 
reservoirs to hold flood waters, and the proper 
control of channels or banks, as well as providing 
mnergency channels, it was realized that much 
protection could be secured. Everywhere engi- 
neers were becoming more interested in flood 
and drainage studies and investigations, particu- 
larly where floods produced serious and annual 
damage. It was a tendency in this field to se- 
cure additional information through ram gauges 
and stream gauges records, not only in the larger 
diainage aieas but also in the smaller districts 
Such data would be most welcome not only for 
local improvement but also in large pioiects in- 
volving State participation and authority. 

Miami Flood Works. One of the features of 
the flood protection piojeet for the Miami Valley 
in Ohio was the relocation of railways, and the 
railways crossing the flood retarding basins weie 
being removed several miles and lifted above the 
reservoir flow lines Where complete clearance 
M^as impracticable, parallel levees were being 
built to embrace the roadbed and isolate it from 
the flood waters on both sides. Long culverts 
under levees and roadbed were designed to keep 
the water level on both aides and equalize the 
pressure. Of the five retarding basins only two 
interfered with railwav lines seriously and in- 
volved major railway changes. At the retarding 
basin at Huffman and at Taylorsville some 55 
miles of trackage changes were in progress, in- 
volving approximatelv 40 miles of new roadbed 
over 100 culverts and bridges, 500,000 cubic 
vards of levee, 1,500,000 cubic yards of cut, and 
1,;100,000 cubic yards of fill. At the Huffman 
retarding basin the Erie Railroad, the Cleveland, 
Cincinnati, Chicago, & St. Louis Railway, and 
the Ohio Electric Railway running out of Dayton 
traversed the dam site and retarding basin wall 
at Taylorsville. The Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
load passing by the west edge of the reservoir 
within the flow line of maximum flood was re- 


located by building a new line higher up on the 
valley. The lines of the four railways mentioned 
were included in pioperty coiuUunned because it 
either interfered with the control works under 
construction or was in the district subject to pos- 
sible inundation, and as a result new lines were, 
reconstructed which involved considerable mile- 
age both up and down stream in order to secure 
satisfactory approach guides to the higher level. 
The expense of this relocation was estimated to 
amount to about $4,000,000, though the railways 
were assessed for benelits that would accrue from 
the decrease of flood hazards, and adjustment 
was made in case the lines were either lengthened 
or shortened. For example, in the case of tln^ 
Baltimore & Ohio, a more favorable relocation 
was secured, for which the lailway made coi- 
icsponding allowance. All of the construction 
is modern, including concrete bridges and levees 
where necessary for protecting the tracks which 
were being built. The new construction was 
.started in April, 1918, and was to be finished 
early in 1920 

An important step in the Miami Flood Pro- 
tection System was the closure of the Twin Creek 
Valley, 15 miles southwest of Dayton, Ohio, by 
the earth embankment of the Germantown dam. 
'I'll is dam is to be an earth embankment of 107 
feet maximum height and 1210 feiit length, 
pierced by a permanently open twin outlet con- 
duit, of which each half has an arch section 9.5 
by 12.3. 

Columbus, Ohio, Flood Protection. Flood 
protection works for Columbus, Ohio, designed 
to fit an appropriation of $3,500,000, were under 
way duiing 1919. This work contemplated 
widening and rectifying the channel and bridge 
construction, but was not designed to secure full 
safety from such maximum floods as that of 
March, 1913, when a volume of water measuring 

140.000 cubic feet per second passed. The safe 
capacity of the channel under construetion was 

100.000 second feet, and the ultimate or calamity 
capacity was 125,000 second feet. The plan 
under execution in 1919 followed action by the 
('oluinbns City Council early in 1917, after a 
]>o]>ular vote at the preceding November election 
had decided in favor of a $3,500,000 bond issue, 
(.ontraets were awarded late in 1917 and early 
in 1918, and the enterprise was put umier way 
under the direction of the Department of Public 
Service. The improvement of the Scioto River 
at Columbus was to give the largest capacity 
flood channel by excavation, levee eonstniction 
and new bridges. The excavation was to be 
carried to the depth of the bed of the old channel 
except on the west side, between Broad and Bieh 
Streets, where a bench averaging 150 feet in 
length was to be left from 2 to 3 feet above nor- 
mal low water. 1 he plan permits deepening the 
channel so as to increase the capacity some 20,000 
second feet without further widening. The chan- 
nel construction involved wrecking and clearing, 
excavating and levee building, a concrete spill- 
way, retaining wall and weir, and concrete re- 
vetment. This work demanded the racing of 
some 200 buildings and the purchase of about 250 
parcels of land. The excavation was chiefly on 
the west side of the river, and from the material 
heavy embankments or levees w^ere built with a 
top width of 80 feet, on which would bo laid 
out in the future a boulevard. The concrete con- 
structicn involved the building of a levee spill- 
way waB 1200 feet long and from 25 to 30 feet 
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high and of a bhorter lotaining wall running 
home 700 feet north from the Hocking Valley 
Railroad bridge, and of a concrete weir across 
the river at about the same point. 

East 8t. Louis Pho.ikct. For the removal of 
drainage waters and the control of storm waters 
through the lowlands on the east bank of the 
Mississippi River, 111., opposite St. Louis, Mo., 
an important plan of protection works was pre- 
paied during the year and submitted to the 
East Side Levee and Drainage District. In this 
territory the land known as the American Bot- 
toms underwent periodic Hooding from the 
Mississippi River and from storm waters from 
numerous streams which flowed down from the 
heights on the eastern boundary of the bottoms. 
Accordingly the protection disti ict of about 90 
square miles was organized, and various works 
were built in the way of inci eased channels to 
carry oil Hood waters, together with a system of 
hvees. This drainage district is remarkably 
valuable, as it includes a group of seven cities 
and extensive railway manufacturing interests, 
with about 90 per cent of its area in farm land, 
much of which is usidess on account of insuHi- 
cient drainage. The population in 1919 was 
about 140,000, and was increasing, so that it 
would reach 400,000 by 1950. The city of hast 
St. Louis, 111., in 10 years had become the second 
city in the State, the plan submitted in 1919 
was devised to deal with storm waters from 81 
square miles of drainage area in the hills and 99 
miles of drainage from the bottoms, which ordi- 
narily Hnd outlet through Lahokia Creek and 
Prairie duPont Creek. The report recommends 
the drainage of the northern part of the district, 
the elimination of the nuisance from stockyard 
waste by the construction of a reenforced con- 
cn‘te conduit OHOO feet long to extend east from 
Cahokia Oeek to the river, with three channels 
12 feet in diameter, and a combined (low capacity 
of 2000 second feet. At the river end there would 
be controlling gates and a pumping station. 
For the southern section of the district it was 
proposed to enlarge and extend the existing main 
ditch, connecting it with two lakes and provid- 
ing an outlet of 1000 second feet capacity through 
the Prairie du Pont levee near the St. Louis & 
Iron Mountain Railroad. At this point there 
would be a jiumping plant having a capacity of 
500 second feet. The estimated cost of these 
improvements was $2,284,000, and the centrifugal 
pumps of the largest possible size would be used, 
operated by electricity. This report with map 
is summarized in the Engineering 'News-Record 
for Oct 30, 1919. 

Colorado River Flood Protection. On the 
lower Colorado River, the Palo Verde Joint Levee 
District had completed by the summer of 1919 
about 13 miles of new levee and had standard- 
ized work on the old levees. Quarries were 
opened for revetment work which was to be 
undertaken, and the district had voted $1,285,- 
000 for railroad track over the entire levee sys- 
tem totaling 34 miles in length. This was to 
be laid as part of the season’s construction work 
after the river flood for the year had subsided. 
See also Hurricanes. 

FLORIDA. Population. The population of 
the State in 1910 was 762,619, while on July 
1, 1919, it was estimated, by the Federal bureau, 
to be 961,569, a gain during the 12 months of 
22,000. The State census of 1915 returned a 
total of 921,618. 


Aork’ULTURE. The following table is com- 
piled from a report of the Federal Department 
of Agriculture, for December, 1919. 


Crop 

Year 

Acreage 

Prod. Bu. 

Value 

Corn 

1919 

840,000 

12,600,000 

$17,640,000 


1918 

800,000 

12,800,000 

17,664,000 

Hay 

. . .1919 

113,000 

a 141,000 

8,243,000 


1918 

105,000 

a 120,000 

2,220,000 

Peanuts . . 

. 1919 

126,000 

3,402,000 

7,178,000 


1918 

163,000 

6,202,000 

8,011,000 

Tobacco . . 

. .1919 

4,200 

b 3,990,000 

2,175,000 


1918 

4,600 

b 4,416,000 

2.031.000 

Potatoes 

, .1919 

24,000 

1,824,000 

8,830,000 


1918 

35,000 

3,500,000 

7,000,000 

Sweet Pota 

. .1919 

41,000 

4,100,000 

5,740,000 


1918 

36,000 

8,960,000 

4,950,000 

Cotton . . 

. 1919 

117,000 

c 17,000 

3,570,000 


1918 

167,000 

c 29,000 

6,324,000 

a Tons. 

b Pounds. 

c Bales 




Finance. ^Jhe report of the Treasurer of Jan 
1, 1920 shows the following facts concerning the 
Hnancial condition of the State Balance on 
hand, Jan. 1, 1919, $1,861,028, receipts during 
the year, $6,334,025; disbursements during the 
year, $6, 3(59,753 ; balance on hand, Dec. 31, 1919, 
$1,825,899. The public debt (‘onsists solely of 
lefunded bonds amounting to $601,567, bearing 
interest at the rat(‘ of 3 per cent per annum, 
all of which are held by the Educational Funds 
of the State. 

Charities and CUiruections. The following 
are the institutions maintained by the State* 
Institute for the Deaf, Dumb, and Blind, at St. 
Augustine; Hospital for the Insane, at Chatta- 
hoochee; Industrial School for Boys, at Mari- 
anna; Prison Farm, at Raiford ; Industrial 
School for Girls, at Ocala. On Dec 31, 1919, 
the population of the Prison Farm was 463 ; 
the e\})ensos for this institution during the year 
amounted to $188,988. 

Judiciary. Supreme Court: Chief Justice, 
Jefferson B. Browne; Associate Justices, James 
B. Whitfleld, Jhomas F. West, W. H. Ellis, R. F 
Taylor. 

(Ifficers. Governor, Sidney J. Catts; Secre- 
tary of State, n. CJay C'rawford; Comptroller, 
Ernest Amos; Treasurer, J. C. Liming; Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, William N. 
Sheats; Auditor, J. Will Yon; Attorney-General, 
Van V. Swearingen. See Child Lauor. 

Transportation. The total mileage of the 
State was, in 1919, 3960; of this over 17 miles 
was constructed during the vear. The chief 
loads are the Atlantic Coast Line, the Seaboard 
Air IJne, and the Louisville & Nashville. 

FLORIDA; University of. A State institu- 
tion of higher education, at Gainesville, Fla 
In the summer session of 1919 there were 612 
students, and in the fall, 604. The faculty num- 
bered 62. The Seminary Interi'st Fund is $2064. 
Hhe libraiy contained 25,500 volumes. A new 
gymnasium was recently completed at a cost of 
$25,000. President, Albert Alexander Murphree, 
LL.D. 

FLOUR. See Agriculture. 

FOOD. See articles on agricultural subjects 
and Food and Nltrjtion. 

FOOD AND NUTRITION. Food remained 
one of the world’s great problems throughout 
the year. Its high cost was again a heavy bur- 
den in every civilized country, and in war-devas- 
tated Europe. While the months following the 
signing of the armistice brought relief and en- 
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(•ourag:ement, the outHtaiiding question was still 
the actual sutheienev of the food supply. War- 
time regulations and restrictions were removed 
to some extent, especially in the nations of west- 
ern Europe, but despite unprecedented exports 
from the United States and other western nations 
conditions w(‘re far from normal. At the close 
of the year millions throughout central and east- 
ion Europe, as well as in Armenia and other dis- 
tricts in Asia, were facing another winter under 
virtual famine conditions. 

Food Situation in the United States. For 
tin* United States the return of the American 
Expeditionary Forces from Europe eliminated the 
vital military pioblems of the war period. De- 
spite the tieniciidous needs of Europe, the food 
supply of the nation was once more available, 
lirst of all for domestic use and, except for the 
one commodity sugar, no question arose as to its 
adequacy The policy of food regulation was 
largely abandoned. 'Jhe few restrictions remain- 
ing from llie pr(‘vious year were, for the most 
part, w'ithdiawn early in IblO, and with the close 
of the fiscal >ear on June 3r)th, the Food Ad- 
min isti a tioii terminated its activities. The U. S. 
drain Corporation and the Sugar Equalization 
Foard, liowcver, continued in (‘xistimce through- 
out the yeai. 

Th(* })opular expectation of material reduc- 
tions in food prices failed of realization. De- 
spite some fluctuations, notably on meats, Brad’ 
ftirerf'ft reported for July 31, Dll 9, an index 
liguie for wholesale prices of 31 food articles 3.7 
])er cent higher than on Dec 19, 1918, and the 
high{‘st level on record. Some reductions were 
not(*d dunng the fall months, but on Dee. 19, 
D)19, its index number was still O.f) ])er cent 
higher than on the corresponding date of the 
previous year. W heat flour had increased during 
the > ear from $10.75 to $14.50 per barrel, pota- 
toes from $3.75 to $5.50 per barrel, eggs from 
(iO to SO cents per dozen, molasses from 70 to 97 
cents pel gallon, rice from lOVr to 14 cents per 
pound, and raisins from 9Ci. to 13 cents a pound. 
Folk, lard, cheese, beans, eofl'ee, and tea were 
the principal foods to show decreases, and all 
these were under 15 pei cent. 

As regards retail ])rices, the developments were 
even inoie discouraging to the consumer. Ac- 
(Hirding to data collected by the U. S. Depart- 
ment, of Labor in 50 cities, up to Dee 1, 1919, 
the average family expenditures for the 22 piin- 
cipal foods increased 2 per cent during the month 
of November, 5 per cent during the entire year, 
and 84 per cent since November, 1913. During 
the six years studied, rice, bread, potatoes, corn 
meal, flour, lard, and sugar had increased over 
100 per cent. 

Th(* disparity between wholesale and retail 
prices, and in particular the slowness with which 
the latter responded to reductions made by the 
wholesaler, vvas the subject of specially unfavor- 
able comment. Thus, during the summer mate- 
rial cuts were made in the prices paid for cattle, 
yet the complaint was general that little if any 
relief re.sulted to the ultimate consumer in either 
homes or public eating-places. A similar situa- 
tion was noted with coffee, rejiorted at 15 cents 
})er pound at wholesale Dec. 19, 1919, as com- 
pared with 17.25 cents on the corresponding date 
of the previous year. 

Since the Department of Labor estimated that 
the average annual food expenditure per family 
for the 22 principal foods in 39 cities had risen 


to $(>38, and also that in the average family 38.2 
per cent of all expenditures is for food, an eco- 
nomic problem of grave importance was pre- 
sented to many thousands of families. This 
probhun was fuith«‘r complicated by the even 
larger increases of the \ear in the cost of cloth- 
ing, furniture, building materials, and other com- 
modities, and led very naturally to widespread 
demands for increases in wages and salaries. 

So serious did the question become that on 
August 8th Fresident W ilson addressed a joint 
session of (Vnigress on the high cost of living 
In this he stated that the high prices demanded 
weie “the talk of every domestic circle and every 
group of casual acquaintances even. It is a 
matter of familiar knowJedge, also, that a proc- 
ess has set in which is likely, unless something 
is done, to push pric(‘s and rents and the whole 
cost of living higluT and yet higher in a vicious 
cycle to which there is no logical or natural end.” 
He dealt especially with food (piestions, pointing 
out that although for a number of the most 
important foods the sufiply in dry and cold stor- 
age in June, 1919, was 19 per cent greater than 
on the previous yeai, >et prices had risen. Thus, 
the stock of frozen fowls had increased almost 
300 per ('('lit, and yet the price had risen from 
34 5 to 37 5 c(*nts per jiound. Butter increased 
in supply 129 ])er cent afid in price from 41 to 
53 cents jier pound Among the remedies sug- 
gested for the situation were the sale by the gov- 
ernment of its surplus stocks of army food and 
clothing, the extension of the Food Control Act 
of 1917, the regulation of cold storage, and the 
requiiement that all goods designed for inter- 
state commerce should if practicable be marked 
with the pi ice at which they left the hands of 
Ilu‘ ju'oducer. 

44ie surplus food supplies of the army were 
oflVred to the ymblic soon afterwards by sales 
through municipalities or municipal agencies, 
and subsequently direct to consumers through the 
Post Oltiee Dcjiartment, orders being taken at 
])ost •offices and by carriers, and delivery being 
made by parcel post until late in September, 
when 25 retail stores w'ere opened by the Quar- 
termaster Corps. Sales were then made over 
the counter within the community and by mail 
order and jiarcel post delivery in the remainder 
of the sales district. Canned foods were among 
the principal commodities sold, the prices 
langing from 15 to 25 per cent below the prevail- 
ing scales for comparable goods. The total sales 
re]»orted to December Oth aggregated $15,713,- 
572.15, at an estimated operating expense of 
8.5 per cent. This did not include the hiFie 8U]>- 
jilies oveiseas, which w'ere sold to the French 
government as a whole for $400, 000, 009. Thou- 
sands of individual families benefited by this 
undertaking, though its effect upon retail prices 
was problematical. 

An act amending the Fool Control Act became 
law' October 22d. 4 he provisions of this act 

w'lU'e (‘xtended, chiefly by prescribing a penalty 
of a fine of not exceeding $5000, imprisonment 
for not more than two years, or both, for indi- 
viduals profited ing through hoarding, overcharg- 
ing, willful destruction of necessaries, or con- 
spiracy in restricting their production or distri- 
bution. The administration of the act w^as as- 
signed to the Attorney General, with a revival 
of food administi ators in variou.s States and 
other subdivisions and the appointment of local 
“fair price committees.” These committees, usu- 
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ally made up of wholesale and retail dealers as 
well as representatives of the general public, 
were expected to formulate retail “fair price 
lists” ab a basis for combating profiteering. 

In a statement issued Dec. 22, 1919, the Attor- 
ney General announced that in 18 States, 179 
prosecutions had been instituted for piofiteer- 
iiig under the act and 99 seizures of goods made 
for hoarding. Jn two (?ases involving hoarding, 
jail s<‘ntencc8 of three and five months, respec- 
tively, had been imposed in addition to lines. 

A bill was passed by the House of Representa- 
tives, Se])t. 30th, restricting the duration of cold 
storage of most foods for intei state commerce to 
12 months, 3 he completion of legislation along 
this line was again advocated in President Wil- 
son’s message of December 2d, as was also an ex- 
tension of the Food Control Act of six months 
aftei the formal proclamation of peace and his 
previous recommendation of a re(]|uirement to 
mark all package goods with the cost price. 

Legislation was also passed hy Congress Dec. 
20, 1919, authorizing the President to continue 
the IT. S. Sugar Equalization Board (Inc.) dur- 
ing 1920, and to take such steps as would secure 
“an adetpiate supply and an equitable distribu- 
tion of sugar at a "fair and reasonable price to 
the people of the United States.” This action 
followed se\eral months of increasing difficulty 
on the part of tlie consumer in obtaining sugar, 
culminating in many sections of the country in a 
virtual suspension of retail sales. Among the 
many explanations suggested for this anomalous 
condition were an increased domestic consump- 
tion of sugar 111 the form of soft drinks and con- 
fectionery, failure of tlie goiernment to take 
steps to purchase the 1920 Cuban sugar crop, 
as had been done the year previous, and the with- 
holding of sugar from consumption for specu- 
lative pui poses and sales to confectioners and 
other manufacturers of food products at prices 
higher than those prescribed for dealers supply- 
ing the general public. Greatly increased, ex- 
poits to Europe, totaling during July, August, 
and fSej)tember, 1919, alone, 333,452,731 pounds, 
an amount nearly equal to the exports for the 
entire five-year period 1919-14, were believed by 
many to have been an appreciable factor in Hie 
situation. On the other hand, the sugar im- 
ports in September, 1919, of 708,938,554 pounds 
indicated that even with these large exports there 
should have remained a considerable quantity for 
local consumption. 

Whatever the explanation, many thousands of 
householders experienced a shortage of sugar 
greater than at any time during the war. Home 
canning of fruits, energetically advocated by the 
government in 1918, was seriously impeded, al- 
though ways were shown by the Department of 
Agricultuie and other extension agencies for 
canning without sugar. Sugar substitutes, such 
as honey, glucose, and corn sirup, were resorted 
to for cooking and table use in many families, 
and the Department of Agriculture also advo- 
cated the wider utilization of malt sugar sirup, 
derived from barley and other grains by a malt- 
ing process. Warnings were issued, however, 
against the employment of saccharin, a coal tar 
derivative without food value and deemed by 
the Department a “menace to health.” 

Ihe supply of flour, which continued under 
the jurisdiction of the U. S. Grain Corporation, 
proved ample for the domestic requirements and 
heavy foreign shipments, although there was a 


rise Ml price during the year, lii December the 
Grain Corporation reported that it had pur- 
chased 500,000 pounds of flour from soft red 
winter wheat for sale to the public through trade 
channels at the rate of 75 cents per 12 pound 
package. 

A report of the Federal Trade Commission 
directed public attention to the wid(‘ extension 
of activities in recent years of the large packing 
houses It was shown that many of these con- 
cerns were now dealing in wholesale groceries, 
meat substitutes, and many other eommodities. 
Legal action was begun against these concerns, 
and in December a com])romise was annouiioed 
in which the live principal packers agreed to 
dispose, w^itliin two years, of their holdings in 
public stockyards, stockyard railroads and ter- 
minals, and cold storage warehoust^s except wheie 
lUH'essary for their own meat products, to dis- 
sociate themselves permanently from the retail 
meat business and all their so-called “unre- 
lated” lines, and in general to confine their trade 
to meat and provisions. 

(Considerable food legislation was also enacted 
by the States. Massachusetts appointed a spe- 
cial commission on the necessaries of life, and 
pi escribed penalties for conspiracy to maintain 
or increase the cost of such necessaries. Illinois 
and Montana prohibited the willful destruction 
of food to influence market prices. Montana also 
providiKi a State Trade Commission with juiis- 
dictiou over foodstuffs and other commodities. 
Tennessee enacted a cold storage law and Penn- 
sylvania ado])ted a new law. Several other 
States regulated various marketing practices, 
notably of eggs, meats, and bread. 

Food Situation Abroad On Jan. 3, 1919, 
.Mr. Herbeit Iloovei was appointed director gen- 
eral of an international organization of the 
Allied governments for the relief of liberated 
countries, both neutral and cneinv. It was esti- 
mated that at least $1,500, 000, 000 worth of food 
must he imported to meet the actual needs for 
the first six months of the year, including at 
least 20,000,000 tons of bread grains alone, as 
w'ell as vast quantities of meats, fats, and other 
eommodities. A tieiuendous problem was thus 
presented, further complicated by the limited 
shipping available, destruction of credits and rise 
in foreign exchange, inadequate internal trans- 
portation and distribution agencies, and many 
other fartois. These diflieulties were particu- 
larly serious among the newly-liberated peoples 
of Austria, Turkey, Poland, and Western Russia, 
and on February 24th following a cable message 
from President "Wilson an emergency appropria- 
tion of .$100,000,000 was grantcxl by Congress 
as a relief fund in these regions. The American 
Relief Administration was organized, also with 
Mr. Hoover as director general, for the disburse- 
ment of this fund. Many millions of dollars 
were also contributed by the American people 
for relief through charitable organizations in the 
devastated regions in France, Belgium, the Near 
East, and elsewhere. 

Material benefits resulted from these and other 
enterprises, but none the less the situation with 
ix'spect to food and clothing in Europe became 
increasingly important during the summer, as 
a result of failure to revive production on a 
sufliciently vigorous scale and an outbreak of 
extravagance as a reflex from the strenuous 
economy which had prevailed and a rise in the 
standard of living among large sections of the 
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working classes A forceful statement by Mr. 
Hoover, publishod in British journals, pointed 
out that a return to normal conditions could not 
be expected until each country in Europe restored 
its pre-war production and modified its stand- 
anls of living. 

At the close of the year, following European 
harvests of approximately 80 per cent, Mr. 
Hoover t'stiniatiHl that from 15,000,000 to 20,- 
000,01)0 persons in central and eastern Europe 
onlsule (TCimany faced starvation unless quick 
means could be devised for their assistance. The 
greatest immediate difficulty was that of credits, 
blit he predicted that on Aug. 1, 1020, there 
would be no considerable carry over of food 
su])plies anywhere in the world. 

In (treat Britain, r(*strictions were removed 
from most foods dining the year, although ra- 
tioning of meats was continued until November. 
Butter consumption was still restricted to 1 ‘/g 
ounces per person per week, and the correspond- 
ing sugar ration was reduced during the fall 
from 12 ounces to 8 ounces. Wholesale prices 
were' still fixed for many commodities, and the 
Food Ministrv continued to distribute all cheese, 
bacon, ham, lard, dried fruits, bread, butter, 
and cocoa, dhe cost of food in Great Britain 
IS reported as slowly falling for the first six 
months after the signing of the armistice, and 
then rising through the summer until by Sep- 
tember it had returned to the highest war level 
and was about per cent above July, 1014. 

In Ganada a (Combines and Fair Prices Act 
was adopted embodying the principal features 
of an administrative older of Dec. 11, 1018, 
foi bidding tlu' undue accumulation or withhold- 
ing fiom sale of any iiecessaTy of life or the 
selling of such necessaries at unreasonable prices 
Decrees w'eie issued in France fixing oflicial prices 
for foods and other commodities and requiring 
the posting of pric(‘s by retailers, hotel keepers, 
and otbeis The use of saccharin as a sweeten- 
ing continued to be general. Food cards w'cre 
still re(piired in Switz(*rland, and in the spring 
of 1010 meatless days and other expedients were 
1 ('sorted to 

d'hc cost of living w^as reported to have in- 
creased since the war began by 280 per cent in 
Belgium and 181 per cent in Sweden. Even in 
rc'dons far removed fiom the seat of war food 
fuice incK^ases were reported, such as about 100 
per cent in Peru, 52 per cent in Australia, and 
50 p(*r cent in Nethei lands and India. See also 
A(;kt( iTLTURE, Live Stock, Dairying, and Sugar. 

FOOD CONTROL. See Food and Nutrition. 

FOOD POISONING.. Dining the autumn of 
1010 an episode of botulinism occurred in De- 
troit in which the poisonous food was pickled 
olives. Attention was thereby directed to this 
rare and pe(3uliar form of food intoxication, 
which is caused by the product of an anserobic 
bacillus, the BacAllxis hotulinns, so called because 
the first cases described were due to the con- 
sumption of sausage. The remarkable features 
of this intoxication, aside from its deadliness, 
arc the apparent swwtness and edible character 
of the food, at least in most episodes, and the 
delay in the appi^arance of the symptoms, w'hich 
may amount exceptionally to several days. The 
bacillus itself is not pathogenic nor does it 
cause poisonous decomposition of the food. The 
toxic material is the secretion of the germ itself 
and hence the latter makes one of a group of 
three, the other two organisms to secrete a 


similar poison being the bacilli respectively of 
diphtheria and tetanus. In the laboratory it is 
possible to antidote successfully the action of 
this poison by an antitoxin and if botulism 
.should ever assume threatening proportions by 
wholesale attacks it could doubtless be antagon- 
ized with the same success as the other diseases 
mentioned and either aborted or cured. No 
class of food seems to be exempt from the pos- 
sibility of conveying this poison, and among 
those thus far recorded are ham and sausage, 
canned beans, eannexi pears, pickled olives, etc. 
Jhe toxin is easily destroyed by boiling heat 
and the custom of reheating all canned goods is 
therefore a salutary one. It is evident that 
poor technique of preservation is responsible for 
some of the cases, as deficient strength of brine 
in pick hid foods which should be at least 6 per 
cent of sodium chloride. Sugar-preserved foods 
are less dangerous and a source of peril is seen 
in the present scarcity and high price of sugar 
which has led to othar methods of preservation. 
Fornc of the recorded cases have been due to the 
now tabooed custom of tasting canned goods 
w'hcn first opened to determine their fitness for 
consumption. Space does not permit of an 
enumeration of the symptoms of botulism which 
are many and comjilcx. They are to be found 
in refeience woiks. 'J his form of poisoning bears 
little resemblance to ordinary ptomaine poison- 
ing and in some respects, such as late appearance 
and profound involvement of the nervous system, 
recalls some forms of mushroom poisoning. 

FOOD PRODUCTION. See Agriculture. 

FOOTBALL. Football shared in large mea- 
sure the boom that signalized all sports in 1010. 
The popularity of the game was particularly 
emphasized by the record attendance the con- 
tests atti aided throiigliout the United States 
Abroad the (conditions attending soccer w'ere 
th(‘ same, the number of spectators at the vari- 
ous matches lieing largei than ever before. 

Ill American colhege football the elevens to 
make the best showing were Pennsylvania State 
College in the East, the University of Illinois 
in the Middle West; C’entre College in the South, 
and the University of Oregon in the Far West. 
Foul teams wTiit through the season wdthout 
sustaining a single defeat. They were Harvard, 
('Iciitre, Stevens Institute, and the University of 
Notre Dame. The closest call Harvard had w^as 
the game with Princeton which resulted in a tie 

A noticeable feature of the football year was 
tlie strong showing made by the elevens repre- 
senting the smaller institutions. This was pri- 
mal ily due to the development of the so-called 
“open game" among the little fellow's, clever use 
of the forward pass enabling them to overthrow 
teams possessing much moie w'cight than they. 
Colgate University with a small number of 
students to draw from yet turned out an eleien 
that dt^fcated Princeton, Uornell, and Brown. 
Boston College also caused a big upset by van- 
quish dig Yale 

Walter (^amp, often referred to as the “Dean 
of Football,” made the following selections for 
his .Ml-American eleven. 

Ends, Higgins, Pennsylvania Stall', and TI. 
Miller, Univi'rsity of Pennsylvania; tackles, 
West, Colgate, anil Henry, Washington and Jef- 
ferson ; guards, Alexander, Syracuse, and 
Youngstrom, Dartmouth; centre, Weaver, Centre 
College: quarterback, McMillan, Centre College; 
half backs, Casey, Harvard, and Harley, Ohio 
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State University; fullback, Rodgers, West Vir- 
ginia University. 

A summary of the games played by the leading 
college teams in 11)19 follows: 

Pennsylvania State 33, (Jettyaburg 0; Penn 
State 9, Ruckiiell 0; Penn State 13, Dartmouth 
19; Penn State, 48, Ursinus 7; Penn State 10, 
Pennsylvania 0; IVnn State 20, Lehigh 0; Penn 
State 20, Cornell 0; Penn State 20, Pittsburgh 0. 

ITar\ard 53, Bates 0; Harvard 17, Boston Col- 
lege 0; Harvard 35, Colby 0; Harvard 7, Brown 
0; Harvard 47, Virginia 0; Harvard 20, Spring- 
field Y.M.t'.A. College 0; Harvard 10, Princeton 
10; Harvard 23, Tufts 0; Harvard 10, Yale 3. 

Colgate 34, Susquehanna 7 : Coli>ate 14, Brown 
0; Colgate 21, Cornell 0; Colgate 7, Princeton 0; 
Colgate 7, Dartmouth 7; Colgate 21, Rochester 
0; Colgate 7, Syracuse 13. 

‘ Dartmouth 40, Springfield Y.M.C.A. College 
0; Dartmouth 13, Norwich 0; Dartmouth 27, 
Massachusetts Aggies 7;# Dartmouth 19, Penn 
vState 13; Dartmouth 9, Cornell 0; Dartmouth 
7, Colgate 7; Dartmouth 20, Pennsylvania 19; 
Dartmouth 0, Brown 7 

Svracuse 27, Vermont 0; Syracuse 7, U. S 
Military Academy 3; Syracuse 24, Pittsburgh 
3; Syracuse 0, Washin<»ton and Jefferson 13; 
Syracuse 13, Brown 0, Svracuse 14, Rutgers 0, 
Syracuse 9, Bueknell 0; Svracuse 13, Colgate 7, 
Syracuse 6, Indiana 12, Syracuse 0, Nebraska 3 

Princeton 28, Trinity 0; Princeton 9, T.afayette 
6; Princeton 34, Rochester 0; Princeton 0, C'ol- 
gate 7; Princeton 0, West Virginia 25; Prince- 
ton 10, Harvard 10; Prinetton 13, Yale (1. 

Pittsburgh 33, (Jeneva 0; Pittsburgh 26, West 
Virginia 0: Pittsburgh 3, Syracuse 24; Pitts- 
burgh 16, (rcoigia Institute of Technology 6; 
Pittsburgh 14, lichigh 0: Pittsburgh 7, Washing- 
ton and Jefferson 6; Pittsburgh 3, Pennsylvania 
3; Pittsburgh 17, Carnegie Tech 7; Pittsburgh 
0, Penn State 20. 

West Virginia 61, Marietta 0: West Virginia 
55, Westminster 0; West Virginia 0, Pittbburgh 
2(); West Virginia 27, Marvland 0; West Vir- 
ginia 60, Bethany 0; West Virginia 25, Prince- 
ton 0; West Virginia 6, Centre College 14, West 
\Ji>’inia 30, Rutgers 7; West \Jrginia 55, Ohio 
Wesleyan 6; VV^est Virginia 7, Washington and 
Jefferson 0. 

Stevdis Institute of Technology 6, Haverford 
0- Stevens 37, Connecticut Aggies 0; Stevens 31, 
Rhode Island 3; Stevens 13, Rensselaei 0, 
Stevens 13, Columbia 0; St(‘vens 24, New York 
University 3; Stevens 62, Woiccster Tech 0. 

Pennsylvania 16, Bueknell 0; Pennsylvania 
54, Pennsvlv'ania ^lilitary College 0; Pennsyl- 
vania 89, Delaware 0; Pennsylvania 55, Swarth- 
more 7; Pennsylvania 23, Lafayette 0, Peiiiisvl- 
vania 0. l»enn State 10; Pennsylvania 19, Dart- 
mouth 20; Pennsylvania 3, Pittsburgh 3; Penn- 
sylvania 24, Cornell 0. 

Washington and Jefferson 23, Kiski 0; Wash- 
ington and Jefferson 20, Carnegie Tech 0; Wash- 
ington and Jefferson 16, Westminster 0; Wash- 
inurlon and Jeff(*rson 13, Svracuse 0; Washington 
and Jefferson 6, Pittsburgh 7; Washington and 
Jefferson 14, Bethany 0; Washington and Jef- 
ferson 33, West Virginia Wesleyan 0; Washing- 
ton and Jefferson 0, West Virginia 7. 

Yale 20, Springfield Y.M.C.A College 0; Yale 
34, North Carolina 7; Yale 3, Boston College 5; 
5'ale 37, Tufts 0; Yale 31, Maryland 0; Yale 4, 
Brown 0; Yale 6, Princeton 13; Yale 3, Har- 
vard 10. 
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Centre College 96, Hanover 0; Centre 12, In- 
diana 3; Centre 57, St. Xavier 0; Centre 69, 
Transylvania 0; Centre 49, Virginia 7 ; Centre 
14, Wcht Virginia 6; ('entre 56, Kentucky 0; 
Centre 56, DePauw 0, Centre 77 , Georgetown 
College 7 

Illinois University 14, Purdue 7 ; Illinois 9, 
Iowa 7 ; Illinois 10, Wisconsin 14; Illinois 10, 
Cdiicago 0; Illinois lli, Minnesota 6; Illinois 29, 
Michigan 7 ; Illinois 9, Ohio State 7 . 

4 he soccer team of the Bethlehem Steel Com- 
])any for the second succissive year won the 
cham]»ionship of the United States through its 
defeat of the Paterson F.(' of New Jerhcy in the 
final game by a score of 2 to 0. The Bethlehem 
el(*v(n made a tour of the Scandinavian coun- 
tries during the year and returned with a recoid 
of 7 victories, 5 draws, and 2 defeats 

The teams representing Stockholm and Gothe- 
burg were the only ones to overthrow the 
Americans. Among the United States college 
elevens the University of Pennsylvania again 
carried off the championship laurels in a series 
of games wifh Harvard, Yale, Princeton, Cornell, 
and Haverford 

FOREIGN EXCHANGE. ScH? Financial 
Rkview. 

FOREIGN TRADE. See Financial Re- 
view; Unitm) States, and articles on foreign 
countries 

FOREST FIRES. See Fokesthy. 

FORESTRY. The forest fill* situation was 
even more serious tlian in H)18 though far leas 
disastrous to human life Before the end of 
June, th(‘ woist file season (*ver faced in the 
Noithwest and in adjacent Canada had begun 
It continued well into Sejitembcr resulting in a 
heavy loss of limix'r and young giowth. The 
emergency e\penditur(‘s for fire fighting in west- 
ern Montana and northeni Idaho National For- 
ests came to more than 10 times the regular pro- 
tective funds jirovided for the same forests. The 
situation was woise in these States than else- 
where, although 200,000 acies of watershed for- 
est, of great imjioitaiicc in maintaining the 
watim siijiply of Los Angclcs, was burned over. 
Over 500,000 acn^s wen* burned over iii nortbern 
Michigan Pridimiiiaiy estimates made b\ the 
United States Forest Service indicate that nj) 
to Septcinbei 30th, about 1,000,000 acres of Na- 
tional Forest land and 500,000 acres of juivate 
land was binned over. CJovcmnment fire fighting 
e\p(*iiditiires from .Inly 1st to S(*pteml)er 30tli 
were neaily $3,000,000 Fastern Canada re- 
poited a serious season, with heavy losses in 
Ontario. 4’he Prairii* Provinces also suffered 
severely Fori'st fire losses in British (k)lnnibia 
approximated $1,000,000. Late in the year a 
forest fire wiped out a cork forest of over 20,000 
acr('s in France betwiam Toulon and Nice*. 

Through a cooperative agreement betw(‘en the 
U. S. lYar Depaitmeiit and the U. S. Forest Serv- 
ice, airjilane patrol was eondneted over tlu' Na- 
tional Forests, mainly in ('alifornia. 4'lie service 
was started in June and further developed as tin* 
season progressed. Beginning September 1st, 
approximately 16,000,000 acres of National For- 
ests, and incidentally 5,000,000 acres of privately- 
owned tiniberland were covered twice each day. 
At the close of the season, the officials of the 
Forest Service stated that the record made by 
this service had proved beyond question the 
eifeetiveness of the airplane as an aid in dis- 
eovering and locating fires. The effective dis- 
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covery radius at 5000 feet is at least 30 miles. 
'I he seaplane patrol of the St. Maurice Forest 
Protective Association in Quebec was found to 
be entirely practical. 

ForEvStky as a Private Industry. Doubtless 
the most discussed forest problem in 1919 was 
that of the waning timber supply and means of 
conserving and extending it. Summing up the 
opinions expressed by leading foresters in various 
countries, there is a crying need for legislation 
that shall encourage forestry as a private in- 
dustry. Reafforestation by government agencies 
alone will not be sutlicient to offset the constantly 
increasing demands on the world’s timber supply. 
Nowhere is this more evidenced than in the 
United States where 97 per cent of the timber 
and other wood products are obtained from 
private forests, and where private owners 
hold four-fifths of the standing timber of 
the country. It is the best and most acces- 
sible timber and comprises nearly the entire 
supply of such important commercial species, as 
Fastern white pine and' spruce. Southern pine, 
cypress, redwood, and most of the hardwoods. 
Most of these private holdings aie not reaffof- 
est<‘d after being cut over, since the forest taxa- 
tion laws combined with the risk involved have 
rendered private forestry an unjuttractive indus- 
try. To meet this situation various State 
authorities, forest organizations, and institutions, 
as well as the leading lumber interests of the 
country held many conferences in 1911) with the 
view of bringing about permanent forest produc- 
tion on all lands which are better adapted to 
forestiy than other purposes. The United States 
l^’orester was requested to draw up a policy of 
forestry for the nation, jiroviding for the co- 
operation of federal, State, municipal, and pri- 
vate agencii's in seeking the protection and bene- 
ficial utilization of our present forest resources, 
the renewal ot forests on lands not needed for 
aiiricultuie and settlement, the stability of forest 
industries, and of satisfactory conditions for 
foiest workeis A strong movement was also 
launched in France, seeking the development of a 
policy that would promote jirivate as well as 
national forestry, and would also provide for 
tht‘ rational exploitation of colonial forests. 
Uieat Britain took a definite step toward the 
development of a reafforestation policy. 

Le(ji.slation. The Forestry Bill passed by the 
Parliament of (Ireat JBitain in August provides 
for the appointment of a Central Forestry Com- 
mission, consisting of eight commissioners who 
shall be responsible for the forest policy in Groat 
Britain and Ireland. It also provides for the 
afforestation of 1,750, 000 acres in 80 years, 250,- 
000 acres to be planted in the first 10 years at a 
cost not exceeding £3,500,000. The Ontario gov- 
ernment paH.sed an act providing that the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor in Council may declare any suit- 
able land a “private forest leserve” upon the 
recommendation of the Minister of Lands, For- 
ests, and Mines, and with the consent of the 
owner. The land so classed must always remain 
a reserve. It will receive government protec- 
tion, and trees will be furnished the owner for 
reafforestation purposes. In the United States 
the Post Office Appropriations Act made avail- 
able $9,000,000 for roads and trails within or 
partly within the National Forests, and $500,000 
were provided under the Agricultural Appropria- 
tion Act for the purchase of additional water- 
shed land. Pennsylvania amended the act es- 


tablishing the Department of Forestry, and 
created a State Forest Commission, composed of 
the Commissioner of Forestry and four other 
members appointed by the Governor. The Com- 
mission is empowered to acquire land for State 
forests by condemnation proceedings, appoint 
scientific assistants and other employees, and 
publish the results of forestal investigations and 
inquiries. Oregon and California provided for 
the fining of citizens who refuse to help fight 
forest fires. All State lands in Alabama were 
declared forest reserves and game refuges. Min- 
nesota established a Board of (kmtrol empowered 
to issue bonds to meet forest fire emergencies. 
Montana established a closed season for b^urning 
brush with a permit. Certain Indiana cities 
were authorized to establish and ' maintain 
memorial forests. 

National Forest.s. The net area of the Na- 
tional Foie.sts on June 30, 1919, was 153,933,700 
acres, as compared with 155,374,002 acres June 
30, 1918. Of the decrease, the work of land 
classification was responsible for 1,031,007 acres. 
With the completion of this work in sight, there 
is now a prevailing tendency in the public-land 
States of the West to extend the area of the 
forests Public-land additions for the year end- 
ing June 30th amounted to 39,234 acres and 
there w'ere pending in the Interior Department 
proclamations providing for imblic land additions 
totaling 283,780 acres. Also there was legisla- 
tion pending in Congress, where the States must 
obtain consent, for public land additions to the 
for<*sts approximating 1,700,000 acres. By the 
act of Feb. 20, 191}), the Grand Canyon National 
Park was created. For this purpose, 000,720 
acres were transferred from the Kaibab and 
Tusa>an National Forests. Increase of the Na- 
tional Forests in the Fast through purchases 
continued at a conservative rate. The total net 
area of public land in the National Forests es- 
tablished from purchase areas now aggregates 
1,347,000 acres. In addition 390,493 acres have 
been approved for purchase by the National For- 
est Keser\ation Commission. 

The total receipts from the National Forests 
for the year ended June 30, 191}), were $4,358,414, 
an increase over 1918 of $783,484. To this total, 
the grazing busines.s contributed $2,009,109; the 
timber business, $1,540,09}); special uses and 
water power development about $209,144. The 
cost of operating the forests again approximated 
$4,000,000, exclusive of emergency fire control 
costs. 

Forestry in Hawaii. The Territory of 
Hawaii has officially brought wdthin forest re- 
serve boundaries all the land that it is deemed 
nccessaiy to maintain permanently under forest 
cover “to safeguard a continued and steady sup- 
ply of water for the use of agricultural and 
donu'stic pursuits in the Territory.” The total 
area of the 47 forest reserves is 814,920 acres, or 
approximately 20 per cent of the total aiea of 
this entile group of islands Fencing of the 
boundaries and the eradication of wild stock is 
actively going on. Fire protection is not a large 
factor in Hawaii. In the extension of forest 
areas through planting, the Koa {Acacia koa) 
is the species most used, but much inttercsting 
w'ork is also being done in the experimental plant- 
ing of trees from many parts of the world. Eu- 
calypts are being extensively planted on private 
lands, ehielly on sugar plantations. Territorial 
forest nurseries are maintained on three islands 
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to supply domanda for stock amounting to over 
300,000 seedlings a year. The trees are sold at 
coat for private planting. The Hawaiian Sugar 
Planters’ Association has established a Division 
of Forestry, which will cooperate with the Terri- 
torial forester in the proper care of certain of 
the forest reserves. 

Kiln I^ryino Oak for Vkhtcles. One of the 
distinct developments of experiments conducted 
at the Forest Products l^aboratory at Madison, 
Wia., during the war was a rapid method of sea- 
soning oak. It requires from two to three years 
to air season heavier oak wagon stock. Better 
stock has been secured by drying this heavy green 
oak according to Forest Service recommenda- 
tions, and the time for 3-inch material green 
from the saw is reduced to 90 or 100 days. 
Three large plants using this system had 
negligible losses, as compared with losses at 
plants using other methods, which ranged from 
10 per cent up to complete loss. 

New Materials for Paper Making. At the 
time the armistice was signed the IT. S. War De- 
partment had on hand a large tonnage of second- 
cut cotton linters reserved for the manufacture 
of nitrocellulose. Commercial pulping trials 
and paper runs made with these linters and cot- 
ton hull shavings at the Forest Products Labora- 
tory demonstrated tliat these materials can be 
pulped with decidedly less chemical and bleach 
consumption than wood, and that they are ex- 
cellently adapted for the production of high- 
grade book, writing, blotting, tissue, and other 
papers It is believed that these experiments 
may have a far-reaching economic influence on 
the future of the paper supply in the Ignited 
States, and arrangments have been made for a 
demonstration on a tonnage basis under average 
mill conditions. 

iNSTiTivnoNS, Personnel, etc. A Chair of 
Forestry is to be established at the tlniversity 
of Edinburgh with an endowment of £14,000. 
The Mexican government has established a Na- 
tional Forestry School at Coyoacan, Fixleral Dis- 
trict. A forest biological station was authorized 
by the New York Ja*gislatiire, with headquarters 
at the College of Forestry at Syracuse Univer- 
sity. It will be known as the Roosevelt Wild- 
Life Forest Kxjierimental Station. The principal 
object will be to study the habits, life histories, 
methods of propagation and management of fish, 
birds, game, and food and fur-bearing animals 
and forest wild life The station did not receive 
a State appiopriation, but work will be started 
at once with college funds under the directorship 
of Charles (’ Adams. A new department of 
Forest Recreation was established at the New 
York State College of Forestry, with Prof. TL R. 
Francis in charge. The name of the College of 
Forestry at the University of Washington has 
been changed to the (-onege of Forestry and 
Lumbering, and the work has been broadened out 
to include almost every aspect of the lumbering 
industry. The laboratory' of forest pathology 
of the Bureau of Plant Industry of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture has been transferred 
from Missoula, Montana, to Spokane, Wash., 
wh(‘re ])ermanent quarters have been provided. 
Dr. B. E. Fernovv has retired from the deanship 
of the Faculty of Forestry, University of To- 
ronto, and has been made Professor Emeritus. 
Mr. R. S. Troup, assistant inspector -general of 
foiests, India, has been elected professor of for- 
estry at Oxford. The Australian Forestry Jour- 


nal is being issued quarterly under the direction 
of the Forestry Commissioners of New South 
Wales. The New York State Forestry Associa- 
tion has begun the publication of a quarterly 
journal under the title Yam York Forestry. 
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(^6te d* I voire. — II, Les Bois du Gabon (Paris: 
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' FORGET, Sir Rodolfhe. Canadian finan- 
cier, died at Montreal, February 20. He was 
the president of the Quebec and Saginaw Rail- 
way and various important companies and was 
partner in L G. Forget and Company from 1882 
to 1897. He was the founder of the institution 
which bears his name in 1907 

FORMOSA, or Taiwan. A »lapanese island 
situated off the coast of the Chinese province of 
Fukien. Capital Dai-hoku (or Taipei). Area, 
13,839 square miles Population, estimated in 
1917, 3,030,047 (1,899,128 males and 1,750,919 
females). The chief towns are Taihoku (102,- 
249 inhabitants) ; Tainan, Kagi, and Taichii. 
The chief agiiciiltural produce is rice, while 
sugar cane, tea, sweet potatoes, jute, indigo, 
and rami are grown. 

The forests yield camphor, which is a gov- 
ernment monopoly Among other industries arc 
sugar manufacture, flour milling, tobacc(», oil, 
B])irits, iron work, bricks, glass, and soap '^riiere 
are also valuable fisheries. The number of ani- 
mals is estimated as follows: Sheep, 90; goats, 
14,000; cattle, 130,000; caribou, 260,000. The 
])roduction of centrifugal sugar in 1917 was 
aliout 978,176,670 pounds. Minerals in 1919 re 
ceived an upward stimulus in production, though 
exact statistics are not at hand. 

3 he commerce of Formosa is largely with 
Japan. The chief foreign countries with which 
there is traffic are China and the United States. 
In 1917, the imports amounted to 88,843,879 yen; 
exports, 145,712,683 yen The chief exports in 
1917 were sugar, 15,775,205 yen; tea, 4,492,860 
yen ; and camphor, 4,628,638 yen. 

The revenue for 1918-19 was estimated at 
55,261,429 yen, which balanced an equal expendi- 
ture. Communication and public works are the 
main items of expenditure, and inland taxes, cus- 
toms, and government enterprises provide the 
main revenue. A subvention from the Japanese 
government of 5,000,000 to 9,000,000 yen annu- 
ally further augments this amount. In 1917 
there were 319 miles of railway open, and over 
974 miles of private railway. In that year 
there were 159 post offices and a telegraph serv- 
ice that had 165 offices and a length of wire of 
1181 miles, while the telephone service had 385 
mih‘s. At the end of 1917 the post office savings 
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bank had 292,851 depositors, with 3,935,091 yen 
to their credit. The current coinage in the Island 
is that of Japan. 

Many improvements have been innovated by 
the Japanese administration, including a wide 
educational programme that is conducted in the 
Japanese language. The cession of the island 
to Japan by China was effected by the treaty 
ratified on May 8, 1895, Japanese civil govern- 
ment in the island commencing on March 31, 
1896. The island is governed by a Japanese 
Covernor-General. 

FORTY-EIGHT, Committee of. A com- 
mittee of representatives from the 48 States of 
the union organized for the purpose of (1) or- 
ganizing a conference of Americans interested 
in a thoroughgoing programme of fundamental 
reconstruction; (2) presenting to such a con- 
ference a tentative platform dealing with politi- 
cal, social, industrial, and international recon- 
struction ; ( 3 ) discussing at the conference the 
possibility of forming a political party, forming 
a coalition with other political parties, creating 
an organization to translate liberal conviction 
into political action, and accepting such other 
analogous suggestions as are presented by dele- 
gates to the conference. The conference was 
held in 8t. Louis on Dec. 9-12, 1919. The chair- 
man of the executive committee is J. A. H. 
Hopkins; secretary, Allen McCurdy; and treas- 
urer, William F. Cochiaii. Headquarters are 
maintained at 15 E. 40th Street, New York City. 
See U.MTED States. 

FOSTER, Sir George. Canadian representa- 
tive at the l^aris Peace Conference. He was born 
in Canada and entered the Canadian House of 
Commons in 1882 as representative from New 
Brunswick In 1885 he was appointed to the 
ministry, holding the portfolio of Marine and 
Fisheries. After the election of Sir Robert Bor- 
den he became Minister of Trade and Commerce, 
which portfolio he was holding at the time of 
the Peace Conference. 

FOX, John, Jr. Novelist, died at Big Stone 
Gap, Va., July 8th. He was born in Bourbon 
County, Ky., in 1863, graduated at Harvard in 
1883. Among his works may be mentioned the 
following, some of which gained a wide reputa- 
tion: A Mountain Europa (1894); A (fumher- 
land Vendetta (1895); H ell- for-Sar tain (1896); 
The Kentuckians (1897); Crittenden (1900) 
Blucyrass and Rhododendron (1901) ; The Little 
Hhepherd of Kingdom Come (1903); Christmas 
Eve on Lonesome (1904); Following the Sun 
Flag (1905) ; Knight of the Cumberland (1906) ; 
Trail of the Lonesome Pine ( 1908 ) ; The Ilea/rt 
of the Hills (1913). 

FRANCE, llie westerhniost state of central 
Europe between 42® 20' 'and 61® 5' N. latitude, 
and 7° 45' E. and 4° 45' W. longitude, separated 
from England by the Channel and the Straits 
of Dover; area, 207,054 square miles. It is 
divided for administrative purposes into 87 de- 
jiartrnents including the island of Corsica, but 
not including Alsace-Lorraine, which was re- 
gained by the treaty with Germany and was re- 
incorporated in the French administrative sys- 
tem. See Alsace-Lorraine. 

Population. Before the war (census of 1911) 
the population was 39,602,258, an increase of 
only about 350,000 since 1906. (For details of 
population by departments, chief cities, and 
other statistics based on the census of 1911, see 
Year Book for 1917 and preceding years.) 
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Paris, the capital, had a population before the 
war of 2,888,110. 

After the war the discussion of the birth-rate 
which has always been a troublesome question 
was renewed with especial vigor on account of 
the enormous losses, namely: over 1,500,000 
killcHl and a still larger though indeterminate 
number injured and incapacitated for work. 
The birth-rate had been declining before the war. 
In 1913 births had fallen off by 275,000. In 
1911 the births were only 742,000 against 1,870,- 
000 in Germany, 1,630,000 in Austria-Hungary, 
2,700,000 in Japan, and 1,093,000 in Italy. Thus 
against the German- Austrian combination of 
3,500,000, France would have only about one-fifth 
of the number and this was not counting Bul- 
garians and Turks and other hostile races. 
Various plans for increasing the population were 
proposed, as, for example, better housing for 
families with children; means of lightening the 
expenses incident to births; cheap^ dwellings to 
be reserved for large families of children; a 
heavier tax on the unmarried; and pensioning 
of widows. Some campaigning was done for at- 
tention along these lines by the so called Na- 
tional Alliance; but this did not apply to the 
country districts which were from the point of 
view of repopulating France the most impor- 
tant. Contrary to the usual opinion, it was 
said that the large families in Paris were gen- 
erally to be found among the well-to-do, and 
even very wealthy classes. The French Academy 
had for ‘a long time offered premiums to large 
families and the amount thus distributed would 
reach in 1920 the sum of 2,341,000 francs a 
year. Such a measure was recognized as good, 
but of very limited application. 

In 1918 an official inquiry under the direction 
of the ministry of the interior was conducted 
into the loss of life in the invaded districts dur- 
ing the war. Owing to the disappearance of the 
civil records in most of the cities and villages, it 
was impossible to ascertain the exact number 
of persons who had been shot, mutilated, starved 
to death, or succumbed for other reasons relating 
to war conditions, but from many signs the fig- 
ure appeared to be a high one. ITie small town 
of Orchies with 5000 inhabitants, for example, 
had been deliberately burned house by house in 
a single day by means of the pastilles invented 
by the German chemist, Ostwald. It was natu- 
rally impossible to determine the number of the 
dead or the fugitives who had perished along 
the routes while they were fleeing, and had been 
buried without any indication of their identity. 
It was the same way with many other villages, 
such as Douai, Caiiibrai, St. Quentin, etc., and 
for innumerable villages whose population had 
been driven to the frontier by the (german sol- 
diery. The loss of population, owing to the 
falling off of the birth rate was also beyond the 
means of accurate calculation, but may be indi- 
cated by the following figures supplied by the 
city authorities of Lille: In 1913, the number 
of births was 48.35; in 1914, 4541; in 1916, 2154; 
in 1916, 644; 1917, 602; 1918, 609. This gave a 
deficit during the period of 15,000 births for a 
population of about 200,000. Investigation was 
made in Lille into the extent of disease among 
the young, and careful examinations were held 
in all the schools, both public and private, in 
order to ascertain the proper food regimen for 
the children whose development had been re- 
tarded by famine. Out of 18,036 those in public 
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and private schools in Lille, in the period follow- 
ing the armistice about 8000 were placed in hos- 
pitals, or sent to colonies of convalescence by the 
authorities in charge of the liberated regions. 
This investigation in Lille brought out the fact 
that 60 per cent of the children had been checked 
in their physical development by the conditions 
of the war, and that about 40 per cent showed 
signs of tubeiculosis or pulmonary weakness. 
In one school inspected in March, 1919, only one 
normal child was found out of 210 that were 
examined and of the rest 163 were victims of 
deformities or diseases of various kinds; 139 
were sulTenng from swollen glands, 42 from 
rickets, and 6 from tuberculosis. It was as- 
serted that in this district during the war not 
a drop of fresh milk had be<m distributed to 
children, or to sick persons during four years, 
that the average food ration had never exceeded 
for an adult 1600 calories a day, and that the 
general death rate from 1{)14 to 1918 had 
doubled. 

Education. Primary education is free and 
compulsory for all children between the ages of 
6 and 13. No later figures for education are 
available than those given in the preceding 
Year Book. 

A project in the field of higher education that 
attracted much attention during the year was 
the establishment of a “College of the United 
State.s” at Paris. ITnder this name an institu- 
tion was to be set up not unlike the colleges 
giouped around the Soi bonne in the Middle 
Ages which drew students from all countries. 
Its main object was to direct to France the sort 
of American students and specialists who had in 
the past studied in (Germany. The French weie 
struck by the extraordinarily large number of 
Americans that they encountered during the war 
who had rtH*eived degrees from Cermaii univer- 
sities Croups of persons interested in educa- 
tion and at the same time in the promotion of 
closer relations between the two countries had 
worked to this end for many months past. A 
beginning was made in 1919 by throwing open 
certain courses and providing certain facilities 
for Americans. Several directois of laboratories 
in France, including Madame Curie and other 
eminent specialists, announced their readiness to 
cooperate with the college. A pamphlet was is- 
sued by the dean of the faculty of medicine giv- 
ing complete information in regard to medical 
courses, etc., clinics, laboratories, etc., for dis- 
tribution in English for all the universities in 
the United States, and it was arranged that in 
October there should be Bureaus of Information 
at points of departure in the United States and 
of arrival in Paris, where all necessary details 
could be ascertained. This was but one step in 
the direction of a closer intellectual alliance. It 
was further intended to establish an American 
library in Paris which would enable the French 
to realize and keep abreast of what was being 
done in America; also the organization of lec- 
tureships to popularize recent progress in 
France; translation into the French lan- 
guage of the best American scientific works, 
etc. 

On November 3d it was announced that the 
referendum on the part of the associations of 
professors in normal schools, and of male and 
female teachers had given a strong majority 
against the plan for union with the General 
Federation of Labor, and it was said at the same 


lime that the referendum of college professors 
had the same result. 

AomeuLTURE. The area and production of 
principal crops in 1917 are shown in the follow- 
ing table: 


Area Production 
Crop (1,000 acres) (metric tons) 

Wheat 10,260 3,923,100 

Mixed corn 230 87,900 

R.ve 2,025 698,900 

Barley 1,610 861,300 

Oats 17,700 8,466,300 

Potatoes 3,539 10,922,080 

Beetroot, sugar 177 2,108,500 

Tobacco 13 22,627 


According to the customs returns the wine 
production for 1918 was 42,264,136 hectolitres, 
as compared with 36,103,894 for 1917. The wine 
yield of Algeria in 1918 was 6,343,101 hecto- 
litres, as compared with 6,233,069 in 1917. 

Some details of fruit production m 1917 are 
as follows: (Tder apples, 3,486,560 metric tons; 
table apples, 214,122: table pears, 84,030; chest- 
nuts, 133,090; walnuts, 41,793; olives, 170,600; 
peaches, 29,498; cheriies, 30,234; plums, 29,791. 

Faim animals in 1917 were as follows* 
Horses, 2,282,560; cattle, 12,443.304; sheep and 
lambs, 10,586,594; pigs, 4,202,280; mules, 150,- 
115; asses, 324,580. 

Total value of silk production in 1916 was 
11,878,352 francs. 

The eight hour law voted by the Chambers 
in the summer applied only to industries and not 
to agriculture. 'I'he question whether an eight 
hour law would beiielit agriculture was under 
discussion befoie the national Agricultural Con- 
gress in Paris during August. There weie 500 
agricultural delegates assembled from all quar- 
ters of France. As to the working day the meet- 
ing declared that any limitation of hours would 
involve a corresponding reduction of output and 
a corresponding increase in price. This was the 
unanimous opinion of the C'ongress. The rea- 
sons given were as follows: The effect would 
be two fold; it would increase the cost of living 
and it would oblige F ranee to purchase at higher 
prices the e.ssential food products. The Congress 
specifically voted against any legislative measure 
whi(*h would limit the hours of labor in agricul- 
ture. 

Another tojiic of especial interest in the dis- 
cussion of agricultural conditions in France was 
the question of small proprietorships. In the 
French Chamber there was much entliusiasm ex- 
pressed for the further division of the cultivable 
land and the parliamentary orators were loud 
in their praise of small peasant proprietorship. 
But objection was raided to the cairying out of 
this policy that it would require large advances 
from the government and the government was 
in no position to incur these obligations. Creat- 
ing new })roprietors was not the simple thing 
that it appeared to be. Large bodies of capital 
were necessary for the purpose. Merely placing 
land at the disposal of cultivators accomplished 
nothing unless accompanied by means of supply- 
ing implements, fertilizers, stock, seed, and a 
sufficient capital to wait until the returns came 
in; and if large properties were cut up it would 
mean the construction of buildings for the several 
proprietors, houses, stables, slieds, wells, etc. 
It was argued that millions would be required 
for these purposes. It was estimated in 1919 
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that more than 2,000,000 farmers in France 
ciiltivat(‘d their own land and that more than 
500,000 a£rricnltiiral laborers wtTc the owners 
of small l)its of landed property. According to 
reports of 1010 the French peasant had greatly 
enriched himself as a result of the war. Duiing 
the war and afterwards the agricultural class 
had etTeeted a large saving in spite of the lack 
of man power and the heavy taxation. Ohe ex- 
tremely high prices enabled them to save the 
money, and the reports of various offices of 
registry showed extraordinary increase in the 
number of purchases by the farmers The pay- 
ing off of mortgages and th(‘ acquisition of land 
pro(‘eeded on a much larger scale than before. 
It appeared that peasant proprietorship was de- 
veloping and that the agricultuial class were 
acquiiiiig ownership of the land. The division 
of landed estates as a result of the war furthered 
this pioci'ss 'fhe jdienomenon was commented 
upon by the Socialists as indicating the probable 
increas(‘ of the conservative spirit of the peas- 
ants. There was much discussion during the 
year of improvement in agricultural conditions 
as W(‘ll as in the industrial field. It was pointed 
out that under pro])er encouragement France 
was capable of ])roducing far more than before 
the w^ai. Complaint had been made of th^ small 
output pel acre in France, and it was said that 
no Hiudi jirogress had been made in the raising 
of ceieals or potatoes as in the neighboring 
coiintiies In tlie 40 years preceding the war 
countries adjacent to France, that at first had 
hardly hecii liei eipials, liad ended by surpassing 
hei . Various reasons were given tor this, 
among them that the cultivable land was cut up 
into loo small portions, that various fertilizers 
were lacking, that tbc're was a deticieiioy of man 
jiower, of ca[)ital, of credit, etc. Nevertheless it 
was believed that by means of technical educa- 
tion, new metliodh of culture, and e.\[>ciimeiita- 
tiOH, France might make rapid progress. Among 
measures recommended in 1910 was the intensive 
cultuie of beet loot. It was pointed out that if 
Fiance in 1913 had been able to secure an output 
from the soil e(iui valent to that of other couii- 
tiies, she would have been able on the liasis of 
land actually sown and at prices actually ob- 
tained 111 the world’s market, to export 3,000,- 
000,000 francs’ w'ortli of cereals and at the pres- 
ent time on account of the rise of price this 
figure w^ould be tripled. Hut the cereals were 
not by any means the only possibility. Besides 
beet root, already mentioned, there was the pea- 
nut and oil palm, which could be obtained in 
great quantities from West Africa. Oil, grease, 
margarines, soaps could be extracted without 
inijiairiiig the nutritive value for cattle feeding. 
9 here was a great opportunity for butter and 
cheese, and as to fruits, the valleys of the Loire 
and Rhone could produce the finest fruits in the 
w'orld. In this field it w^as utged that a more 
skillful system of packing and transport of fresh 
fruit, and of preservation and storage should be 
devised. It ajipeared unreasonable that England 
should actually hold tlie French market with 
her preserves, when she had to import the fruits 
and the sugar, and that France should be obliged 
to sell preserves of California peaches. It 
seemed not to be a question of man power, for in 
this particular held, women’s w^ork was effective. 
The production of vegetables also offered possi- 
bilities. Tn parts of the country where experi- 
ments had been tried, the soil had increased 10 


told in value as a result of raising vegetables. 
It was argued that proper means of preservation, 
as for example the drying of potatoes, would 
lead to an increased utilization of 25 per cent. 
The raising of poultry was also in a baekw’ard 
state and here too the w’ork of women would be 
an important factor. Before the war the sale 
of meat abroad w^as insignificant. France had 
excellent stocks of cattle and it was argued that 
by means of cold storage great improvements 
could be made. Shei'p from Algeria and cattle 
from the Sudan were destined in a few years to 
bring a large supply to the domestic market and 
set free for exportation the fine breeds of French 
cattle. IMuch was expected from fisheries on 
the coast 9’he fresh water fish had praeti- 
callv disappear! d, iii spite of the former abun- 
dance. Other avenues suggi^sted were floiicul- 
ture, apiculture, and especially wines and 
liquors. See AoHicri/riiRAL Experiment Sta- 
tions. 

Mineral ProdI'CTIon. During the war 
France was cut off from her main sources of 
mincTal production. Oomjilete statistics of out- 
f)ut were not available for years following 1913. 
In that year the figures on the leading mineral 
and metal products were as follows in metric 
tons- Coal and lignite, 40,844,218; iron ore, 
21,917,870; pig iron, 5,207,307; finished iron and 
steel, 400,000; worked steel, 3,186,050. The 
coal output in 1917 w^as 28,9()0,000 tons. 

It was reported in November that the coal 
situation, though serious, was not desperate be- 
cause of the substitutes which had been found, 
'file Ministr;^ of Industrial Reconstruction an- 
nouiieed in sjiite of the difficulty of supplying 
Paris and its suburbs the government had already 
realized about 70 per cent of the programme 
that it had undertaken. A commission in ses- 
sion at that time under the Ministry of Public 
Woik.s considered the question of substituting 
petroleum compounds, especially mazout, for 
])art of the necoasary coal. Experiments were 
being made with inazout as a fuel for running 
elevators, and for water works. The two im- 
portaiit plans under consideration: First, the 
substitution of inazout and other thick oils, or 
jietroleiim, for coal as fuel; and on the other 
hand, immediate changes in the mechanism nec- 
essuiy for tlie heating of boilers by these oils 
instead of by coal At a meeting of the Minis- 
try it was decided that oils should be substi- 
tuted as soon as possible for coal in great in- 
diistri(‘s and in the public services; that a pro- 
gressive programme for the necessary changes 
in machinery should be foimed at once; and that 
a system of national supplies of fuel oils should 
be organized for a period of at least five years, 
and eoiu’dinated with the programme of coal, 
exports and imports. 

The discovery of the iion resources of the 
Briey Basin in 1895 made France one of the 
lichest countries in the world in respeet to that 
metal. In spite of the lack of coal France 
could maintain the fourth place in the world 
production, that is to say. next after United 
States, (term any, and England, wdiich are far 
better off in regard to resources, and in 10 years, 
that IS to say, from 1903 to 1913, France had 
doubled her output wdiich at the latter date 
reached 5,207,000 tons and was on the point of 
increasing by a million tons. This was due 
largely to the organization of the industry under 
the so-called Comptoirs and the Committ(>e of 
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Forgo-masters. Under the former the proclucera 
were grouped for the purpose of organizing pro- 
duction, standardizing types, avoiding interrup- 
tion of work, etc., to the advantage of employers 
and employees alike, and they had not the tyran- 
nical features either of the American trusts or 
of the (German cartels. The limit on the output 
of tiie respective plants was revisable every three 
years. '1 he Committee of Forge-masters was 
founded 50 years ago and compiised the produ- 
cers and smelters whos einterests were sometimes 
opposed. It became a professional association 
under the law of 1884 and its policy was to de- 
velop man power and to improve equipment. It 
had piomoted the coke industry along with the 
ni(‘tal -working industry, and it had applied a 
])art of its resources to the search for coal beds 
in France and elsewhere. France, however, was 
dependent on Germany for coal and Germany was 
not on the other hand dependent on France for 
mineral ores, in spite of the prevailing opinion 
to the contrary, because there was a rich sup- 
ply in the Lorraine held then in her possession, 
as well as in parts of Bavaria. At the beginning 
of the war the government appealed to the Com- 
mittee of Forge-masters for cooperation, and the 
Committee responded to the call. During the 
hve years that passed, its work for the govern- 
ment was of the highest possible value and in 
one sense may be said to have saved the country. 
Farly in the war the department of Meurthe-et- 
Moselle which alone contributed 90 per cent of 
the steel and iron products was invaded, and out 
of 170 blast furnaces 85 fell into the hands of 
the enemy; out of 104 Martin ovens, 48; and out 
of 100 converters, 53. Down to the autumn of 
1918 France had been deprived of 04 per cent of 
her gas products and 02 per cent of her steel 
products. In spite of this it was necessary that 
the production of shells should go on at the enor- 
mous rate of 100,000 a day, according to the 
demand of the war minister on 8cpt. 20, 1914, 
and an increasing quantity of metal was soon 
required for cannon, guns, etc. Mobilization 
had caused a shut-down of all the plants and a 
crisis was threatening, but fortunately the same 
condition prevailed in Germany. Everything was 
lacking from the metal to the machinery. Coke 
ovens and blast furnaces were now constructed; 
an office w’as opened in London for the organiza- 
tion of producers from foreign countries; plants 
were readapted to iron- and steel-working; the 
labor question was attacked from various angles; 
foreigners and women were employed, and a sys- 
tem of organization by groups in different parts 
of the country was instituted. To facilitate 
tinancial operations credits were obtained from 
American and Swiss banks for the French manu- 
facturers, who gave their signature to the gov- 
ernment for more than 600,000,000 francs. No 
profit accrued from all this to the Committee of 
Forge-masters. From 1915 on the iron and steel 
production in France made good, and even ex- 
ceeded the amount that could be used. The 
percentage worked in 1916 was 100; in 1917, 
72; in 1918, 56. For castings, and for the same 
use for steel the percentages were respectively 
94, 74, and 59. The rapid decrease was due to 
the lack of lalior, fuel, and transport. 

Economic Conditions. France, like other 
countries, was harassed by serious labor troubles. 
The Socialists were successful in their May Day 
programme and on May Ist all the labor bodies 
in Paris ceased to work. On this occasion the 


government showed the utmost firmness, employ- 
ing troops to suppress disorder. Eor this it was 
attacked by the Socialists and several of them 
who were attached to the Peace Conference in the 
capacity of under-secretaries resigned. The 
Chamber of Deputies however supported the 
government by a strong majority. Serious eco- 
nomic and industrial questions including the high 
cost of living, increased taxes, hardships result- 
ing from the fall of exchange, and the continu- 
ance of the censorship wore among the causes 
of growing discontent. Strikes were very numer- 
ous. In the first week of June there were more 
or less serious strikes not only in Paris, but in 
other centres, involving coal miners, iron and 
steel operatives, motor car and aeroplane build- 
ers, the tube railw^ay and omnibus and street car 
employees, locomotive engineers, employees of 
sugar refineries, and clerks. In the i^arisian 
district the number of iron and steel workers on 
strike was placed at 300,000. Most of these 
strikes resulted from the fact that the eight-hour 
law enacted April 23d and cairied into effect on 
June 2d provided at the same time that wages 
should be increased 25 per cent, but left the 
details of its application to be settled between 
the employers and the employed. This resulted 
in strikes on the part of workingmen to enforce 
their demands. See Unemployment 

The economic ami liiiancial conditions were 
under discussion in the Chamber toward the end 
of July. A Deputy interpellated the government 
in regard to the measures it intended to take to 
protect French industry against German compe- 
tition and at the same time to avoid throwing 
French working men out of employment on ac- 
count of the high cost of living. He cited a 
number of instances of Geiman competition in- 
jurious to the French, and wished to know what 
measures of protection had been taken. He 
called in question the entire economic policy of 
the government, pointing out the high price of 
all raw materials in spite of the importation of 
foreign products at a low price. He denounced 
the exportation of necessities, attiibuting it to 
profiteering and speculation. He proposed the 
removal of customs duties, the control of pur- 
chases made abroad; the supervision of imports 
and exports; change in industrial customs, and 
estahlishnient of schools of apprenticeship; the 
granting of credit to industries, and an interna- 
tional understanding in regard to the condi- 
tions of labor. Jhe programme of the govern- 
ment was outlined by M. Clernentel, Minister of 
Commerce. The chief causes of the inci eased 
imports, he said, was the great difference in 
price. For example, glasses for reflectors in 
Germany cost only 70 centimes; in France they 
cost three francs and 26 centimes. It was mani- 
festly advantageous to import them. In the 
long run, if such a situation lasted, it would be 
necessary to take measures against it, but as a 
matter of fact the crisis in French commerce was 
only temporary and resulted from high cost of 
coal, freight, and the rate of exchange. The 
price would go down with the imports of coal 
from Germany and the freight charges would 
diminish with the release of the transports en- 
gaged in carrying back the American troops. As 
to the rate of exchange, he promised an im- 
provement in the future, saying that the Allies 
of France were ready to aid her in that respect. 
He said that 1400 American chambers of com- 
merce hod sent representatives proposing to aid 
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France, especially by long term credits, and 
urging that missions should be sent into the 
United States to explain the industrial situa- 
tion and to start a campaign in favor of changes 
in American law concerning the exportation of 
capital. Proposals had been made concerning 
an interest fund for long term credits and a 
means of equalizing the rate of exchange. As 
to customs, it would be necessary to revise the 
tariffs but to avoid the extremes either of free 
trade or of protection Merchandise necessary 
to existence was not to be exported henceforth 
so long as the stocks were short. The exporta- 
tion of leather for example had been prohibited. 
Finally there must be harmoniou.s labor legisla- 
tion throughout the world. In Germany, for ex- 
ample, while the working-men had an eight houi 
day as in France, it was supplemented by two 
(‘\tra hours. The government would endeavoi 
to carry out its programme of construction for 
the mei chant licet. The employers and working 
nu'ii were showing a spirit of cooperation which 
was bound to bring excellent results. There was 
a new spirit among employers and working-men 
alike, and the object of the government was to 
inspire conlidence in the whole industrial com- 
munity. The policy to be favored to-day, he 
said, \vas the tine French Socialistic programme, 
the programme of Saint-Simon, namely the ex- 
tension and organization ot production, and the 
hieiarchy of industry. 11(‘ concluded with the 
leniark that by means of this equilibrium of 
for(*(*s and harmony of efforts and wills, it would 
bo possible to reconstruct the country and to 
gi\e it a prosperity that would astonish the 
NNoild just as its lesistance in war time had as- 
tonished it 

Kkcxinsikikjtion. 'I he Director General of the 
T(‘chnical Siu'vices estimated the needs 6f re- 
construction in the invaded regions as follows: 
Ihulding woik alone would require 22,000,000 
tons of material and the labor of 700,000 people 
for one year; 100,000 houses are to be entirely 
icbuilt, rcciuiriiig 5,000,000,000 bricks, 3,000,000 
cubic meters of sand, 1 ,000,000 tons of lime, 13,- 
000,000 square meters of tiles, and 3,000,000 
cubic meters of wood. Reconstruct ion of high- 
ways and railroads would require 3,000,000 tons 
of materials and the labor of 15,000 men for 
one y(‘ar. An addition of 20,000 trains and 5000 
trucks would be required. Figures were pub- 
lisluHl in October showing some of the results of 
the reconstruction that had been accomplished 
since the armistice in the previous year. Out of 
.550,000 houses demolished, about 260,000 had 
been rebuilt; 2106 kilometers of railway line 
had been repaired; of 1675 kilometers of canal 
route which had been rendered useless during 
the war, 700 kilometers were restored; and of 
1160 factories destroyed, 588 had been reestab- 
lished. Extraordinary progress had been made 
in restoring to a cultivable state the land devas- 
tated by artillery, or cut up by trenches and 
barbed wire, which still abounded in shells that 
had not yet exploded. This tract measured 
about 4,500,000 acres, of which about 1,000,000 
acres had been restored to the cultivators and 
500,000 was ready for sowing. About 6000 miles 
of barbed wire had been removed from the region. 
In 1913 the taxes amounted to 5,000,000,000 
francs; they amounted in 1919 to 12,000,000,000 
francs. France was counting on the aid of her 
Allies for the work was beyond her strength, 
inasmuch as she had lost by death, wounds, and 
y-B— 19— 9 


illness some 2,000,000 from her Working class. 

High Cost of Living. The high cost of living 
in France was a more serious problem than 
among her Allies. CWditions w^ere far worse 
than in England, and the government was fre<dy 
criticized for not having followT-d a wiser policy. 
In general the prices at the beginning of the 
year were three or four times higher in Paris 
than in London. While this resulted to some 
extent from unavoidable differences, theie were 
many in France who believed that if the govern- 
ment had followed the English plan the results 
w^ould have been far better. It was pointed out 
that in England a strict and impartial system 
of rationing had been introduced, whereas in 
France there had been hesitation at the begin- 
ning, and after it was carricnl into effect it was 
enforced with the same vigor. In England there 
was no way of escaping the penalties of the law, 
which were applied equally to the rich and to the 
poor and there were many cases of important or 
conspicuous persons who were brought to trial 
It was not possible in England as it was in 
France for the rich to compound with the au- 
thorities for infractions of the law. The French 
system was founded upon a different theory. 
3 he strict rationing and the fixing of the selling 
price was (‘ondemned there in certain quarters 
as a demagogic mcahure solely designed to pla- 
cate the working class, but destined to fail, be- 
(*ause there would soon be nothing left to dis- 
tribute. In France they argued that it was 
b(‘tter not to be concerned about the price, for 
the producer would be stimulated by this in- 
crease of price and in hope of gaining much he 
would produce all that he could, and thus abun- 
dance would result. This point of view was not 
veiiticd by the result. According to statistics 
published by the French Ministry of Labor 
covering the relative cost of living in Paris and 
France generally from the outbreak of war 
down to March, 1919, it will be seen that in 
Pans the aveiage increase in prices was 148 
per cent and for the whole of France 178 per 
cent. The ministry issued the following table of 
increases: 


Increase in — 
Towns of 
over 10,000 
inhahUants Paris 
Date Per cent Per cent 

January, 1918 112 91 

April, 1918 183 118 

July, 1918 144 106 

October, 1918 161 187 

January, 1919 148 

February, 1919 178 126 

March, 1919 ... 148 


Ihese figures were compiled after inquiries 
covering 13 different household articles of which 
1 1 were food products. The ministry, however, 
pointed out that in every case the increase was 
calculated on a fixed quantity of each article, 
and as restrictions and high prices had brought 
about considerable changes in the mode of liv- 
ing, certain food products formerly in general 
use now being made use of in reduced quantities 
or repiac(*d by cheaper articles, the above figures 
might be considered as the maximum. See City 
Planning; Dams; Docks and Hauhors. 

Commerce. In 1917 the imports for home use 
were valued at 16,311,000,000 franca and the ex- 
ports of French ongin at 3,837,000,000 francs. 
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During the first half of 1919 French imports ex- 
ceedcKl exports by 10,000,000,000 francs. The 
imports during that period exceeded by 2,389,- 
000,000 francs those during the same period in 
1918. In spite of this enormous increase in 
value, the quantity of imports had slightly 
diminished. '^Ihe diminution was in materials 
and manufactured products, while in food prod- 
ucts there was an increase. Hence reduction 
was difficult in view of the high cost of living. 
On the other hand, as the result of the rise of 
prices, the value of exports, despite the falling 
off in their quantity, was nearly on the same 
level as in 1913, which may be taken as a normal 
year. The enormous rise of price is indicated 
ijv the fact that the quantity of exports had 
diminished by more than 500 per cent. These 
signs pointed of course to a crisis of production. 
l<Vance was purchasing from abroad vastly more 
than she was exporting, and the process could 
not continue without bringing disaster, hence 
the necessity, constantly urged in the press, of 
increased production which would enable the ex- 
change of products for jiroduets. The French 
Customs Administration gave out the following 
import statistics of France for the first eight 
months of 1919: Imports of food products, 
T), 463,270,000 francs January- August, 1919, com- 
pared with 3,488,345,000 francs in the same 
period in 1918; materials necessary for indus- 
trial use, 7,792,592,000 francs in 1919, compared 
with 0,798,439,000 francs in 1918; manufactured 
products, 5,219,844,000 francs in 1919, compared 
with 4,336,159,000 francs in 1918. This gives 
a total of imports for the eight months in 1919 
amounting to 18,475,706,000 francs, compared 
with 14,022,943,000 francs in the first eight 
months of 1918, or an increase of 3,862,763,000 
francs. 1'he figures for the month of August and 
the eight month period are based on the arbitrary 
valuations set by the valuation committee for 
the year 1918. The figures for the previous 
seven months were on the valuations set for the 
\ear 1917, and therefore the August figures (and 
the same will apply to figures for the subsequent 
months) are not strictly comparable with the 
previous figures 

Imports greatly exceeded exports and this 
continued in an alarming degree throughout the 
year. At its close estimates for only 11 months 
were available. According to these the imports 
from January Ist to the close of November, 1919, 
were 25,336/978,000 francs, and exports only 
6,223,448,000 francs, or a deficit of about 19,- 
000,000,000. This was explained chiefly by the 
fact that nearly all of the French exports fell 
under the head of luxuries, such as automobiles 
and silks, for which it veas more difficult to find 
a market than for articles of necessity. In May 
a large number of imports were relieved from 
the control previous exercised and were allowed 
free entrance into France. These included wool, 
cotton, flax, chalk, bricks, jute, cement, marble, 
building atone, tiles, timber, sponges, turpentine, 
seeds, oil, mineral waters, platinum, silver, cer- 
tain classes of rough iron and steel, lead, copper, 
tin, zinc, nickel, and antimony. 

Railways. Total railway mileage open for 
traffic in 1915 was 25,633. It was provided by 
law that when the date on which the state of 
war should cease to exist was fixed by Presiden- 
tial decree, the railroads should revert automati- 
cally to pre-war conditions. The railroad ad- 
ministrations informed the Minister of Public 


Works, June 14, 1919, that the railroad systems 
were not in a position to return to normal 
running conditions prevalent in time of peace 
without the adoption of certain traiiHitory meas 
ures. They asked for the maintenance of a cer- 
tain number of the regulations at present in 
force, and particularly those respecting priority 
of transportation for certain essential products; 
and they also asked that the regulations govern- 
ing delivery of goods be modified to a certain 
degree. In responses to this a decree was signed 
by the President Oct. 15, 1919, providing for 
certain modifications in the regulations during 
the period between the cessation of hostilities 
and Dec. 31, 1920. 

The following are the more important provi- 
sions; The principal railroads must give pri- 
ority in the following cases: To the transporta- 
tion’ of goods destined for the reconstitution of 
the liberated regions, along the lines of the pro- 
gramme laid down by the Ministry for the Liber- 
ated Regions; to slow freight, in carload lots, 
along the lines recommended by the Ministiics 
of Revietualing and Industrial Reconstitution in 
regard to the supply of fuel and revietualing of 
the wdiole country. A provisional committee 
will be formed to decide upon the necessary 
measures to insure the proper compliance with 
these provisions and the satisfactory working 
of the great railroad systems. Its decisions are 
final and obligatory for all the systems. An- 
other committee will be apjiointed to deal with 
questions relating to railroad supplies and roll- 
ing stork, and to coordinate the action of the 
railroads in respect to such matters. This latter 
eommittee wdll include among its members three 
manufacturers of railroad material designated by 
the Ministry of Public Works. Its decisions are 
final, with the exception of measures relating to 
closing stations, suppression of trains, or limit- 
ing shipments. In such cases its decisions are 
subject to revision by the Ministry. Owing to 
the heavy burden thrown on the railways after 
the armistice, by the work of demobilization, 
they were for a time more congested cv^en than 
during the war. On Oct. 1, 1919, nearly 14,000 
trains were required for the demobilization of 
nearly 2,000,000 men and the transport of the 
men on leave. About 2000 trains of 50 cars each 
were required to return men and materiel to the 
stations in the interior. Besides these there 
were the provision and military trains employed 
in the service of the celebration of victory, carry- 
ing pa.s8engers to the v^arious f^tes, etc., so that 
the total number of military trains running after 
the Ist of April was not less than 20,000. Then 
the American army setting out from Brest had 
to pass through all France requiring 2000 tiains, 
and there were some 3000 required for the men 
on leave, and for provisioning. The demobiliza- 
tion of the American army alone demanded 2500 
trains, and the Americans on leave and the pro- 
visioning of the American army required 1500 
more. It was estimated accordingly that the 
total military transport on French lines during 
the eight months following the armistice kept 
30,000 trains employed. The drain upon the 
navy was also serious, and it was estimated that 
sea transport between France, Algeria, Morocco, 
and other colonics, and eastern Europe provided 
for 740,000 men and nearly 5000 horses. 

During the year 1919 extraordinary efforts 
were made to restore normal conditions of opera- 
tion to the French railways, especially those in 
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the battle area that suffered most severely. 
Chief of those were the Nord and Est, which 
required almost entire reconstruction, but which 
at the end of tlio year had been so restored that 
normal traflic could be resumed in a few months. 
On the Nord but one kilometer or % mile of 
double track remained to be repaired at the end 
of the year, and this was over J^ridges in the 
course of reconstruction. The number of kilo- 
meters of double track out of service was re- 
duced to 15 kilometers and of single tiack to 12 
kilometers; these were short lengths approach- 
ing important bridges under reconstruction. 
All stations along the line of the Nord were in 
service at the end of the year. During October 
4!1 bridges and viaducts were completed, bringing 
the total definitely completed to 256 out of 601. 
The reconstruction of the remainder w^as carried 
on rather more slowly and normally, the chief 
dilliculti(‘s being inability to secure structural 
steel in Trance on short order. 

At the time of the signing of the armistice 
the length of double track to be repaired on the 
Tst railroad amounted to 577 miles of double 
track and 126 miles of single track. Of these 
by November, 1019, 510 miles of douiile and 122 
miles of single track had been repaired, leaving 
l)iit 58 miles of double and four miles of single 
track 1 o be completed lly the end of Novem- 
b('r but 20 miles lemained to be reconstructed. 
Torty-six out of a total of 214 bridges were 
definitely finished. 

The political, economic and industrial condi- 
tions of the year naturally were reflected and 
found expression on the French railways whose 
etlienuiey was impaired at least where the lines 
were not altogether destroyed and rolling stock 
lemoved. Lack of equipment was a vital matter 
and increased wages were the order of the day. 
Added to this naturally was an increase of tar- 
ills necessary by mounting costs of materials 
and operation and at the same time the po- 
litical demand flora Socialists and syndicalists 
for the nationalization of the railways. France 
however has had expea’ience with both private 
and state operation, so that facts were avail- 
able on which to discuss most thoroughly the 
question. It did not appear on this basis that 
state opeiation would act to reduce costs, either 
of maintenance or working. This subject whs 
discussed during the year somewhat fully in the 
Journal des Tiansports (Paris). 

According to this authority the coefficient of 
lailway working, by which is meant the ratio 
between the cash r^^eeipts and working ex- 
penditure only (finaneial charges, interest and 
capital redemption of shares and debentures not 
included) was as follows in 1918; 


Per cent Per cent 

Oi leans 85 East 9G 

Midi 87 North ... . . 112 

Funs, Lyons & Modi- State (et al.) 120 

tei ranean 90 


In other words the state railways exceeded 
even the coefficient of the two railways which 
operated in the war zone and which Were deeply 
alfected by the war. 

But it was possible to consider operating cost 
of state and private systems over a longer pe- 
riod than a single war year. A comparison 
of the state system with the Orleans could be 
made with advantage as the composition, geo- 


graphical position and traffic were almost simi- 
lar. In a 10-year period the eoeflicieut of work- 
ing of Orleans fluctuated between 52 per cent 
and 85 per cent, wheieas that of the state var- 
ied between 68 per cent and 120 per cent. 

I he Orleans deficit reached 241,000,000, and 
it could be readily figured that if it had worked 
at the same price as the State, its immediate 
neighbor, its deficit would have reached over 
1200 millions. 

Accordingly it was argued that to represent 
nationalization, under those conditions, as a 
meaiiH of reestablishing the balance of exploita- 
tion without raising the tariffs, meant, either 
to ignore the facts, or to deny the well-tried 
power of experience. 

In order to deal more fully with French rail- 
ways a “Committee of Exploitation” was insti- 
tuted during the autumn. This scheme was de- 
vised by M. Claveille, minister of public works, 
and the plan provided for the collaboration of 
representatives from the different classes of rail- 
way workers with the heads of departments 
and directors in the management of the roads. 
The committee was to comprise a high official 
of each line as president, the operating mana- 
gers of all the lines, three representatives of 
eoimneree and industry designated by the min- 
ister of public works and tliree representatives 
of the employees, also designated by the min- 
ister, this last representation indicative of the 
increased attention that was being paid to the 
operating forces and labor generally. Another 
important and much needed step was the for- 
mation of a technical committee to supervise 
the rolling stock, composed of the chief engi- 
neers of all the lines, thiee manufacturers of 
lailroad material and three lepresentatives of 
th<‘ employees appointed by the minister of 
public works. That these committees would be 
responsive and work in harmony with the gov- 
ernment was to be assured by the fact that 
a representative of the government would attend 
their meetings, and his assent will be necessary 
for the execution of exceptional measures. 

Increased costs and deficits were common on 
various French railways, notwithstanding heavy 
traffic; this of course was due to ex'^peiises of 
fuel, material, and labor. During the year 1918, 
there were a dozen stations on the Paris Metro- 
politaine at each of which over 6 , 000,000 tickets 
wwe sold. Among these were: Vincennes 11 % 
millions, Porte Maillot 10 millions, Bastille 9% 
iiiillioris, (4are du Nord 9% millions, Gare de 
I’Est 9 millions. Wliile the total receipts in- 
creased by 3% million francs, the expenditure 
rose by 121/3 million francs, and the receipts 
were not sufficient to pay the fixed charges, there 
being a deficit of 3,0()0,000 francs. In 1913 the 
ratio of expenditure to receipts was 42.79 per 
cent, in 1916 it vras 47.14 per cent, in 1917, 50.93 
per cent, but last year it was 61.28 per cent. 

Shipping. On Jan. 1 , 1916, the French mer- 
chant marine consisted of 15,161 sailing vessels 
of 561,361 tons net, and 1939 steamships of 
1,006,139 tons. 

According to Lloyd’s Register of Shipping in 
1919 France had fallen to the seventh place in 
shipbuilding, not only coming after England, the 
British colonies. United States, and Italy, but 
also after Japan and the Netherlands. Before 
the war the ship traffic represented in weight 
about half of the total French trade, and in 
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value about two-thirds. Bt^fore the war France 
paid in freif^ht to foreign vessels 414,000,000 
francs and in 1910 she was paying more than 

1.500.000. 000 francs. During the war the mer- 
chant marine had KiiiTeied heavy losses, csti- 
matKl at 922,000 tons, di'stroyed by the enemy 
out of a total of 2,500,000. Navy yards were 
turned into munition works for the production 
of hupplies, not only for France, but also f(>r 
her Allies Their eapaeity was doubled and it 
was estimated that th(‘y could produce if tliey 
had the means at their disposal at the rate of 
from 400.000 to 600,000 tons a year. 

Projects were formed during the year for the 
r(*st oration of the French merchant marine. 
There were negotiations between the F^nglish 
and American government for the ])urehase of 
ships. The administrative council of the French 
ship-buildei s was engaged toward the end of the 
year on an arrangement with England which 
would piovide more than 500,000 tons; and com- 
munications were entered into with the shipping 
board of the United States. Also plans for an 
arrangement with Canada vv’ore under considera- 
tion for the purpose of placing at the disposal of 
France steel vessels with a tonnage of 500,000, 
of which 40,000 would be immediately delivered 
and 72,000 before the end of the year. It was 
understood that the vessels would he built ac- 
coiding to French speeitioations and under the 
control of Ficneh engineers and that long term 
credit under favorable conditions was granted to 
France. Tlie ariaiigement with Canada had 
the advantage of promising entirely new vessels 
built in well-e(|uipped ship-yards and by ex- 
perienced workmen The situation at the begin- 
ning of the year was serious, for France suffered 
greatly froiii lack of bottoms, hut as the year 
went on the situation improved and. more and 
more offers presented themselves giving a better 
chance of choice Toward the end of the year 
the prospects for the renewal of the French 
merchant marine seemed good. 

Finance. The budget estimates for 1918 (ex- 
clusive of war expenses) were: Kevenue, 10,064,- 
057,897 franca; expenditures, 9,956,004,788 
francs. The national debt on Jan. U 1919, was 
147,472,421,289 francs, of which 110,874,224,289 
was internal, and 30,598,107,000 external. Total 
fixed debt, internal, 67,738,554,789; floating, 49,- 
135,690,500 (including National Defense bonds 
and advances by the Bank of France). Total 
fixed debt, exteiiial, 15,127,000,000; floating, 15,- 

147.197.000. 

Financial Discussion. In March the follow- 
ing figures showing the financial situation were 
made public and widely circulated in the press. 


August 1, 1914, to March 31, 1919 

Francs 

^Expenses 182,000,900,000 

Receipts, deposited or discounted.... 158,000,000,000 

Deficit 24,000.000,000 


The above deficit Avould be increased by all 
the cost of demobilization. The following dis- 
cussion by M. Charles Dumont, former Minister 
of Finance, is fairly typical of French opinion 
as expressed in the press in regard to the situa- 
tion: Supposing the country should return at 
the end of 1920 to former conditions, the budget 
of 1921 must cover the permanent expenses by 
permanent receipts. Now the permanent ex- 


penses of the budget of 1921 that were already 
certain amounted to 19,000,000,000 francs. 
France would have to pay out in 1919, 8,000,000,- 
000. The important question was whether taxes 
would yield enough. France’s resources were 
ceitain to increase as the years passed, and new 
taxes would surely have to he imposed, but it was 
evident that ^lo finaneial expedient compatible 
with social welfare and healthy economic activity 
could raise France from her depleted and en- 
feebled condition. The question was not only 
financial; it was political. Germany was guilty 
of the world war. She had deliberately planned 
the crime of devastating Northern and North- 
eastern France, and the plans of Hindenherg to 
this effect had been applauded by the Germans 
in 1917, and after that the systematic destruc- 
tion of agricultural and industrial machinery 
in the zone of occupation, and in the course of 
the retreat, had been deliberately and with gen- 
eial approval carried out. She therefore owed 
reparation to France. The Allies of France de- 
sired this and would insist upon it in the Peace 
JTcaty Now Germany would not be able to pay 
her debt in cash. She must draw upon her 
immediate assets so far as possible, but time 
must he ullow'(‘d her for the payment of the 
lialancc. Annuities might have to be created to 
liquidate the debt. During this time the Allies 
of Fiance ought to form a solid hloc of cred- 
itors. On this eonditioii alone Germany would 
escape the temptation to lefuse to continue pay- 
ments as soon as she found herself strong enough, 
and ill the presence of divided enemies. This 
Avould he the chief object of the Tjcague of Na- 
tions which must first of all assure itself of a 
complete reparation to the nations that had been 
the victims of the war. The Peace Conference 
would liave to d(‘cidc whether Germany should 
do inoie than pay for actual damages inflicted — 
whether in fact the cost of the war would not 
have to be borne in Jiart by the Allies. The 
question before France was on whom rested the 
duty of paying the costs of the war if the enemy 
did* not pay. On principles of justice all the 
Allies, according to their resources in the con- 
dition in wliich the war had left them, were re- 
sponsible. This principle of international equity 
mn.st triumph if the victory were to conform to 
principles of justice. The war was the affair 
of all the Allies, hence the expenses must be 
shared among them equitably. Those who had 
spent most were the ones who did the moat to 
assure the others their safety and welfare. If 
the Allies did not share the coats of the war 
according to their abilities, Germany would pro- 
ceed to min France, and would therefore realize 
at least a part of her ambition. In a just cause 
for which England and the United States gave 
their blood, they ought not to hesitate to give 
their money to the end that justice be realized. 
Thus the League of Nations must in the first 
place consist of a financial association which 
would guarantee the credits of the Allies as 
against the Central Empires, and if these Cen- 
tral Empires could not pay all, the League of 
Nations must liquidate the war debts by sharing 
them according to the resources of the members. 
This war debt could be liquidated in the course 
of a long series of years by means of notes and 
bonds bearing the signature of the combined 
Powers, secured by annual taxes over which in- 
ternational supervision would be exercised. It 
was not only the duty; but it was the interest of 
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the Allied nations concerned to establish a 
financial League of Nations during the interval. 
Down to that time the Bank of France owing 
to its great power, its experience in the matter 
of credit, and its large resources of gold, had 
been able to discount loans and taxes, and to 
advance to the government notes to the amount 
of 20,000,000,000 francs, while at the same time 
maintaining its notes at par. This was possible 
because every one knew that the government 
would honor its engagements with the bank. 
This would change completely, and the country 
would be ruined, if the government required the 
bank to issue notes that were not secured, that 
in fact were not redeemable. The government 
sustained by the public opinion must avoid this 
peril by rejecting any expense that was not 
strictly necessary; by imposing of essential 
taxes;" and by the prompt placing of loans when 
necessary in the home market or in foreign coun- 
tries. It had given assurance that this would 
))e its ])olicy. There was a sharp debate on the 
budget in March. M. Klotz, Minister of FinarK•(^ 
informed the Cdiamber of the extent of the deficit 
and said that the budget would be three or four 
times as heavy as before the war. There w'as a 
(lelieit of 10,00j,000,n00 francs in 1919 which he 
pi o])osed to meet by an increase of direct taxes, 
the income tax, the liquidation of war stocks, 
and a ehaiige of the law in respect to the trans- 
])orlation of tioops in France, whereby the 
Allies would be made to pay the cost of trans- 
port. He jmoposed either * that rates of ex- 
change slumld lie internationalized or that the 
war debts sliould be pooled and guaranteed by 
a union of the Allies. This was urgeil as only 
fail to France for one of the two couises must 
be takmi if she were not to be placed upon a 
worse footing iban others in lespect to the 
f)iirchase of raw materials. These statements 
encountered bitter eiiticism as noted under //is- 
loru below. 9 he explanation olTored for the 
vairueiiess (*ritici/ed in his rejiort was that he 
WHS ()bli</(‘d as a member of the IVaee Confeieiiee 
to limit himself to general statements in respect 
to matters upon which the Clhanibcr desired 
Hfiecific information In the summer the neees- 
sikt uf issuing a laige loan was under discussion. 
M Klutz, after making his calculations, de- 
claied that the cash on hand in the tioasury 
would be sullicient until December 31st for 
meeting the exjienses of the last quarter of the 
year HHb. 1'here was much concern over the 
fact tiiat snhscriptions for the loan had not 
been ojicned before. The chief resources if not 
the only ones to be counted upon were the taxes 
and the bonds of national defense. If the re- 
turns from the taxes were assured, there was no 
need of disposing of the bonds, and certainly not 
at Hie rate of 2,000,000,000 a month, the figure 
on w'hich the minister based his assurance to the 
(diamber that all payments of the second quar- 
ter w^oiild be made when they fell due. 1 he float- 
ing debt was also a source of anxiety. This 
ineluded short teim loans and the creditors at 
the expiration of the term had right to demand 
reimbursement. Before the war it amounted to 
several millions. In the summer of 1918 it ex- 
ceeded 32,000,000,000 and consisted chiefly of 
the bonds of national defense of which a large 
number were redeemable within six months. If 
the bond holders should demand redemption the 
treasury was likely to be embarrassed. On the 
date when all or part of this floating debt was 


consolidated by the issue of perpetual rentes 
such as the 5 per cent of 1915 and 1916, and the 
4 per cent of 1917 and 1918, this difficulty dis- 
appeared, for the holder of these securities could 
not demand the return of the money he had 
loaned the government. Thus w'as explained and 
justified the insistence of many financiers upon a 
consolidated loan. It was argued that there 
was no financial security for a state having so 
considerable a floating debt. When an indi- 
vidual ow^es to several creditors sums of money 
that may be demanded from day to day, his one 
resort is to find some large lender who will 
HUjiply him with the means of paying off every- 
body and allow liim a reasonable time for re- 
payment, and the same really applies to gov- 
ernments. Moreover the French state had con- 
tracted many engagements wdth the British and 
American governments and had issued obliga- 
tions running 19, 6, and 5 years. And although 
these were to fall due at later intervals than 
the floating debt, it was none the less necessary 
to have r<‘course to a ])erpetual loan for the 
purpo.se of payment There W’as general agree- 
ment in recognizing that the government should 
mak<‘ every elTort to reimburse as soon as pos- 
silile th(‘ Bank of France for the advances that 
it had made to the state Not a single loan hut 
a senes of loans was reipiired in order to substi- 
tute for the instability resulting from the heavy 
floating debt and the short term debt the better 
conditions which would result from a consoli- 
dated debt, and it was argued that the sooner 
this began the hettei. The government had de- 
clared that a large operation like this could he 
carried out only under conditions of better confi- 
dence 

9 he difllcultics befoie France in the mat- 
t<*i of flnancial recovery was the subject of 
constant discussion throngbont the year in 
France and in other countries. The frequent 
recourse to the answer that Germany would pay, 
whenever a finaneial question was raised, ended 
liy becoming ridiculous, and there were not 
lacking pessimists in bbance who declared as 
a matter of fact that Germany would not be 
able to pay anything. The Finance Minister, 
M Klotz, went into the subject at some length 
in Paihaincnt He showed that Geimany had 
eiigagi'd to pay without restriction for the devas- 
taiion she had caused, for pension s, and for 
allow aiieos, and this alread;v came to such a 
heavv sinn that it would have been useless to 
ad<l to it the 670, 090, 000,000 marks w^hich rep- 
resented the military costs to the Allies. As it 
w^as, Germany was responsible for a formidable 
amount whose tigiirc was not exactly fixed, but 
which for Fiance alone would exceed 200,000,- 
000,009 marks, and since France was to have 55 
])cr <*ent of the whole, the amount would be 
at least 375,000,000,000 for all the Allies. No 
figure had been written into the treaty, but 
Germany would not be able to escajie Ibis obli- 
gation. The Allies did not think it practicable 
to impose a liguie tlial would iienalize Ger- 
many, for this would certainly cause default, 
(jei many had projiosed the absurdly insuflicient 
amount," of 100,000,000,000 marks. Now as to 
the question of collecting the 375,000,000,000 
marks for the Allies ineluding the 200,000,- 
000,000 for Franee, France needed the money 
at once, for she would be obliged to pay the 
jiensjons, allowances, ete., before she bad re- 
ceived anything from Germany. Between now 
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and 1921 she would receive her share of the 
first 25,000,000,000, which share had not yet 
been determined, though the sum of 6,000,000,000 
had been mentioned as payable exclusively in 
goods and equipment. France also obtained a 
portion not yet determined of 40,000,000,000 
marks in gold, or 60,000,000,000 francs in Ger- 
man bonds, bearing interest at 2 per cent. After 
1921 the International Committee on Repara- 
tions would estimate how much Germany could 
pay annually, and would make her pay it. The 
Finance Minister approved this arrangement as 
making an international organ responsible and 
this organ must not be confounded with that 
financial section of the League of Nations, 
charged with payment of the costs of the war, 
which as yet existed only in principle. The 
question was whether Germany could pay so 
large a sum as .375,000,000,000, and, if so, 
within what length of time. A period of 36 
years had been granted to her and she would 
have to ]>ay France interest on sums still due 
after each jiayment. Before the war she laid 
by each year io, 000, 000, 000 marks or about 12,- 
000,000,000 francs. In view of the rise of price 
and the excess of production over consumption it 
might be now placed at twice this amount or 
from 24,000,000,000 to 25,000,000,000 francs. 
Germany would be able to pay this without 
ruining herself but evidently in this case she 
must work even harder than she had before 
on account of the loss of Alsace-Lorraine, and 
the Polish territory. As to her rate of ex- 
change that would improve as production ad- 
vanced. In short, it was necessary that Ger- 
many should become prosperous once more, for 
natuially she could not pay her debts if she 
had nothing to pay. This exposition of M. 
Klotz was criticized as optimistic and as tak- 
ing for granted too many favorable conditions. 
It was recognized that the whole financial fu- 
ture of Fiance depended on the financial ca- 
pacity of GerniaTiy and her loyalty to her en- 
gaecments, and it was questioned whether bad 
faith on her part could be overcome by the In- 
ternational Commitlee on Reparations. In short 
there was dissatisfaction in France with the 
guarantees of the financial clauses of the treaty 
in her interest. 

Taxation. In October, 1919, taxes and rev- 
enues (indirect), including monopolies yielded 
831,501,000 francs, an increase of 32 per cent 
over the month before. Returns had steadily 
mounted during the year. During the first 10 
months of 1919 they exceeded the budget esti- 
mates by more than 1 ,000,000,000 francs and 
exceeded the receipts for the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1915 by 2,359,999,500 francs. The 
budget estimates were exceeded also by the 
yield of the taxes on payments, transport, ex- 
hibitions and tobacco, and by the customs. The 
general tax in the first 10 months of 1919 
yickbxl about 462,000,000 francs; wage and sal- 
ary schedule, 59,000,000; industrial and com- 
mercial profits, 184,000,000; agricultural profits, 
2,000,000; excess war profits, 1,176,000,000. 
The last-named figure was far behind the figure 
for Kngland. From Apr. 1, 1918 to Feb. 1, 
1919, the yield from the excess profits tax in 
England was £223,117,000, or at the normal rate 
of 25 francs to the pound sterling, 18,000,000,000 
francs or over 15 times as much. The yield of 
the tax on payments (including luxury tax) in- 
creased as the months passed and the law was 


more strictly applied. For the first 10 months 
of 1919 it amounted to 485,000,000 francs. 
There was criticism in France of the lack of a 
reasonable financial policy which corresponded 
to the national needs and it was said that all 
the taxes during recent months were ill con- 
ceived. The income taxes for example in order 
to be effective required three times as many 
supervisors as taxpayers. The tax on war 
profits simply resulted in the addition of the 
tax to the price of the product. The tax on 
luxuries was worthless. This was the point of 
view of a number of deputies who held that the 
whole system should be overthrown and replaced 
by something bett(‘r. It was proposed by some 
that there should be a tax levied which 
would bring in quick and regular returns 
as for example the tax on all transactions 
In the long run the consumer always pays and 
it was argued that there was no use in trying 
to avoid that contingency It was idle to try 
and find a tax which would not bear upon the 
poor. The tax that every one had to pay was a 
just tax. There was opposition to the inter- 
ference of the state in business after the war. 
That policy was criticized as too much on the 
Older of German statecraft. At the end of the 
year for example the transport crisis in France 
was paralyzing all business activity. There was 
a strong demand on the part of the old-fash- 
ioned individualists that the state should re- 
store to the railway companies and to the busi- 
ness men their entire liberty. To be sure the 
gov<*rnment had pretended to do so but under 
the pretext of the policy of favoring certain 
services as foi example by the rule of jiriority 
for provisions and for goods destined for the 
liberated regions it continued to hold up the 
railway system. Government control was de- 
clared to result in intrigue favor and influence 
and a large number of political debaters were 
opposed to it. 

Financial Sojjdakiix of the Allie.s In fi- 
nancial circles in the United States and among 
persons who had returned Iroin France, there 
was much comment on the alleged tendency of 
the French to depend too far on the financial 
suppoit of tin* United States. It was said that 
the distiesH caused by the war had lowered the 
energies of the peojile and that there was a 
lack of initiative in regard to new cnterpiises, 
and a lack of the spirit of self-help. ()n the 
other hand in France many arguments were put 
forth to justify the participation on a large 
scale of foreign capital in the recuperation of 
France, not only for the sake of France, but 
in the interest of the foreign Powers them- 
selves. The financial solidarity of the Allieis 
was an expression constantly heard in the 
French Chamber. The position of the French 
may be indicated by the following outline of 
an article by M. Stephen Lauzanne: By finan- 
cial solidarity of the Allies it was meant that 
the rich Allies of France and of course the 
richest of all, the United States, would assume 
a part of the war debt which fell on the poorer 
members of the Allies, and specifically that 
France, having spent 316,000,000,000 francs in 
carrying on the war, and being unable to re- 
eoveV more than 110,000,000,000 or 120,000,000,- 
000 francs, should ask the llnited States to as- 
sume a part of the 200,000,000,000 francs that 
remained. This demand, frequently made in the 
Chamber and on the ' street, was echoed by the 
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niinistorB, hut the latter took no definite steps 
in the matter, knowin^^ well that such a demand 
would seem excessive to Americans. The Amer- 
ican representatives indeed had declared that 
they could not see why this demand was made 
and that the American people would not under- 
stand it, and they productnl the figures of the 
American loans to the Allies during the war, 
which aside from the costs of the war indicated 
that the United Stales already bore a large 
share of the burden. These figures totalled $9,- 
(>72,272,509 of which $4,3 10, 000, 000 were loaned 
to Ureat Britain, $3,047,974,778 to France and 
$1,001,775,940 to Italy. They declared that for 
the United Stat(‘s to shoulder a part of the 

financial burden of Europe it was necessary to 
{)rov(‘ that l^hirope could not hear it herself. 

'\ his proof was not produced and in fact no 

attempt was made to jiroduce it. Thus in 
France values on the Bourse constantly rose 
(luring 1919. Now there appeared to be a large 
(plant it Y of capital sec'king investment in France, 
and the question was asked why the French 
(lovernmenf did not appeal to its own capitalists 
instead of to those be;\ond the seas. In the 
Unif(‘d State's it was pointed out that a certain 
nuinlx'r of I'bench tax payers had refused to 

fill out the tax blanks which had been sent to 
them und(‘r the French law, claiming that in- 
(‘oines ought not to be ta\(‘(l. Now if French 
incomes must not be taxed for the paymcuit of 
the Fionch (b'bt, why should American incomes 
be taxed for that purpose? (3nc of the Ameii- 
can nqii esentatives argued that before talking 
about linancial solidarity, it was nec'essary to 
establish political solidarity among the Allies, 
and if some of the Allies disdained the opinion 
of others, th(*y ought also to disdain the money 
of others For example, it was hard to see how 
the linancial solidarity of Italians and Jugo- 
Sla\s could he established and endoracHi by the 
United States 1'his did not mean that the 
United States disassociated herself financially 
from li(*r Allit'S, and least of all from France. 
The tbiited States accepted the principle of eon- 
\crting into a long teim credit the loans that 
she had alieadv made to France, and of sus- 
pending interest payments, which would amount 
to a new crcxlit of 10,000,000,000 francs. More- 
over, in various financial councils hoard at 
Washington and New York, the T'^nited States 
sli()W('(l a disi)ositi(Ui to discount the bonds that 
( Jenna nv had engaged to give France in payment 
of the indemnity, which arrangement would 
giiaiaiitec that tlic bonds were not mere scraps 
of pa])cr Also several American cities had 
shown themselves ready to make substantial 
loans to Flench cities for their rehabilitation. 
In other words, the Tbiiti'd States had shown 
willingness to come to the relief of Franc^c 
linancially, hut she had not shown willingness 
to enter into a system of financial solidarity 
with all the Allies or to consent to proportional 
regulation of the expenses or charges of the war. 

At th(‘ close of th(‘ year official opinion in the 
Unit(^d States held that the American govern- 
ment ought not to aid a European state unless it 
had tak('n the necessary measures to rehabilitate 
its own credit; and the following figures and 
arguments were ix'peated in the press: It was 
not just to tax the American people on be- 
half of a foreign Power that had not the cour- 
age itself to resort to radical measures of taxa- 
tion. It was right to insist that the borrowing 


country should establish a source of sound fi- 
nancial policy. In the United States, 36 per 
cent of the war revenue was derived from taxes, 
in England, 30 per cent; in France, 17 per cent. 
Paper inomw per capita in the United States 
was $33, in England, $50; in France, $178. 
Uertain guarantees must he furnished, es])c- 
eially a programme of economy and of rigorous 
taxation of wealth 

In France, M. Klotz had declared that down 
to December, 1919, the Fiench government had 
already pai(l out for (leniiany 15,000,000,000 
francs for the military allowances and 40,000,- 
000,000 franca for the invaded regions. France 
was a creditor of Germany to that extent. 
Never before, said certain commentators, has 
thoeonqiieror treated a conquered pi^ople with such 
(leniency. “It depends on the Allied Powers 
to aid France in recovering that debt and from 
now on to aid her financially. During the war 
the British and Americans could not say enough 
about the heroism of Fiance. Now that her 
heioism had won flic victori, they told her to 
help Inuself the best slui might and that tlnw 
had other uses for their money It was the 
duty of England, which had not het'Ti lavaged, 
and of Ainerit'a, wliich had suflerc'd so little, to 
(*ome to the aid of France, or if they did not 
like that term, to collaborate wuth her. After 
all it was wrong to spcnik of 'giving aid’ to 
France It was not a mutter of aiding France, 
but of joining her in the defense of a common 
cause.” These and similar criticisms wTie di- 
rected against the Anglo-Saxons. England was 
said to have gained rich tei ritories by the 
Peace of Versailles and she w'as urged, as a 
matter of good policy to devote a part of the 
new' resources to defraying expenses incurred 
for the coinnioTi good The same appeal was 
made to the United States, as a great nation 
iiiiiiijured hv the war, 

Katk of Exciianoi-: In the first w'cek of Sc'p- 
tembei the Ameiiean dollar exchanged for more 
than eight francs instead of live fran(*s, which 
was the a^erago rate IxTore the w'ar, the pound 
stxuling for 34 francs instead of 25 francs and 
the peseta for one franc 60. In the Fiench 
press this wuis accounted for by various con- 
siderations. It was pointed out that in 1913 
the excess of im[)orts had been about a billion 
and a half, wdnueas in 1919 this excess for the 
first SIX months had ri'aelicd the figure of nearly 
10,000,000,000. that visitors and tourists who 
formerly brought their gold had not yet resumed 
their habit of traveling in France, and on this 
point the profiteers who had o\ erreaclied the 
English and the Americans were condemned as 
tending to ])revcnt the resumption. Before the 
war France had depended upon foreigners for 
its international transport service, and had to 
give several hundred millions a yc^ar for it It 
could readily he imagined how much this had 
increased with the rise of freight charges and 
the falling oft* of the merchant marine siiu^e the 
beginning of hostilities. Before the war Fraiu'c 
had a capital invested abroad amounting to 
some 40.000,000,900 francs up(>n which it could 
draw’ for the payment of freight ehargCB and 
imports. I'his foreign capital had for many 
causes greatly diminished, and as regards Kiis- 
sian, Turkish, Austrian, and other investments, 
had become entindy unpnxiuetive. On the other 
hand a great quantity of foreign securities had 
been loaned by individuals to the state which 
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had Kold a consideral)lr part in neutral countries 
in order to niaintain the rate of exchange. 
Finally there wan the inflation of the fiduciary 
currency, lhat is to nay, the excess of paper 
nioney amounting to S."), 000, 000, 000 bank bills. 
In tlie intenor money was greatly depreciated, 
htmee tile aeneial lise of price, and it was de- 
Iireeiated abroad also according as the currency 
wa^ moie inflated tha^i in foreign countries. As 
to the lemedies, the main recpiirement was pro- 
duetion, the making of goods for sale, and the 
(iiavMiig of foicigneis to France. Also long 
term Cl edits must be obtained abroad The 
(juestion of foreign tiade and the custom’s tar- 
iff was also raised and the entire financial situa- 
tion including the cost of living was iinolved 
Xatuiall.v the five preceding >(‘ars had thrown 
confusion into the wdiole economic system of the 
eountiy. hA'change was still falling at the close 
of the yeai and it was pointed out that never 
before, even after the war of 1870 or during the 
(kmimune, had the franc sunk to so low a point 
ARNn 'I he (‘ffeetives mobilized during the 
war ar(‘ shown in the following table: 


AuK-UKt 15, 

1914 . . 


Officers 
. 92,838 

Men 

3,781,000 

February 1, 

1915 . . 


. 97,753 

4,900.000 

January 1, 

1916 


. . 109,614 

5,096,000 

January 1, 

1917 


.. 115,074 

6,026,000 

January 1, 

1918 


128,373 

5,064,000 


\t the last-named date the infantry numbered 
2,10l),r)7r> , artillery, 809,815; aviation, 50,275; 
ea\aliy, 10(),122, engineins, 185,110. Released 
fiom active duty for other service, 54*1,000, of 
whom 207,0f)0 wen* engaged in agricultuie and 
8000 in instruction The Ministei of Finance 
supplied figures of (‘xponditure as follow's* 59,- 
000,000,000 fiancs for artillery; 20,000,000,000 
tor shells and projectiles and 11,000,000,000 for 
the payment of the tioops; total expenditure of 
the ministry w-as 110,000,000,000 francs The 
oiganization of the future army was under dis- 
('Ussion in Fiance at the end of the year, but 
plans had not been stdtled. Tt had not even 
been decided what should be the number of di- 
Msions. IT’oiects were put forwaid by niili 
niry authorities involving the following points: 
The mainstay of the new' force should be the 
men already engaged or to be reengaged, for 
they alone could form the nuchms of non-com- 
missioned officers and specially trained troops. 
The number of these wuis placed at from 100,000 
to 150,000 It was proposed that the rest of the 
army should be based on universal, obligatory, 
military service for not more than a year, and 
that it should consist of twM) halves, one called 
to the coloi s in October, and the other in Ajiril. 
Tt was also pioposed that the diversity in train- 
ing of ollicers should be abolished and that in 
plac(* of the separate schools of Saint-Cyr, Fon- 
tainebleau, Saumur, the Polytechnique, etc., 
there should be a single school of instruction 
which would give a uniform education. It was 
argued that the war had been a war of trained 
specialists, and that the main school hence- 
forth should be the Polytechnique, the others to 
be simply centres of application and perfection. 
With universal service it was necessary to have 
definite periods of training, and a better system 
than bi'fore 1014, 'I'hc periods should be short, 
but intensive No plan embodying these princi- 
ples was adopted. In a report to a committee of 


the Senate, M. Douiner made the following analy- 
sis of the nueleus of the future army: 50,000 
uon-eonimissioiied officers destined for a military 
career; 20,000 non-commissioned officers and sol- 
diers of the colonial force.s stationed in France; 

50,000 Fieneh soldiers engaged or reengaged; 

50.000 foreign soldiers or North African na- 
tives. These figures re])resented the nominal es- 
timates corresponding to the results of volun- 
tary recruiting. The new plans were criticized 
in certain military (juarters as inadequate. It 
was pointed out that the occupation of the 
Phine provinces called for at least 80,000 men. 
There were in October, 1010, five divisions in 
the Fast or about 50.000 men. For the guard- 
ing of the prisoners more w^re re(]uired. For 
the various classes of administrative clerical 
work some 20,000 secretaries or employees were 
engaged. 1’his would take away some 160,000 
men from the 450,000, wiiieh would be supplied 
under tlie new system. There would remain 
only 100,000 to make up the units of the in- 
teiior. This tlu\v said w'as too small a number 
M. Douiner eouiitwl that these units would he 
reduced by half on a peace footing, and he 
placed the army corps at a single division in 
active service vvhii’h would he increased wh<>n 
niohilized by division of leserves 

Navy. Opinion as to the ])ioper policy to jiur- 
suo in regard to the navy was divided On the 
one hand a eonsKb'rable jiarty favored the ex- 
pansion of th(‘ Fieneh fleet to an extent that 
would impose a heavy cost on tht‘ nation. On 
Die otlier hand there were those who wamt so 
far as to desire the practical extinction of 
French naval power on the ground of the ex- 
])ense involved in its mainteiianee The views 
of specialists who had investigated the sub|eet 
vveit* .set forth by th(^ president of the jiarlia- 
meiitaiy nayal eommission in Noyember. Tie 
]K)iiited out the marked inferiority of the h’reneh 
fleet as eompaied w’ith the great naval power 
of Kngland and the United States. T^ranee could 
put into the service seven dreadnoughts with a 
displacement of 162,000 tons, including four 
dreadnoughts of the type of France, and three 
of the Brciayne tyfie Italy had three of the 
Julius Cwsar type and two of the Duilo, at- 
taining T08, 000 tons, but she also had control 
of two Austrian aimed vessels of tlie Virihus 
VnitAs type of 20,300 tons, and had under con- 
struction four armed vessels of tTie type of the 
VaraccAolo type, of 31,000 tons each. Tf the two 
Austrian armed ships were assigned to her, and 
if she completed these four powerful units, she 
would liave a displacement of 272,000 tons or 

110.000 tons, in round nnrnhers, more than 
that of France. Tt w^as proposed cither that 
France shouTd continue to completion the five 
vessels of the F ormandic type, or that she should 
undertake to build units that were comparable 
to the best of other countries. The Normandie 
type, however, was already out of date, and was 
not up to the standard in speed, offensive power, 
or resistance to torpedoes. The building of bet- 
ter vessels depended on two conditions which 
were not at present fulfilled, namely, the en- 
largement of the basins and yards which at 
present were not adapted to the building of bat- 
tle cruisers, or even armed ves.stds superior to 
the (Jascoyne series; and secondly, the posses- 
sion of petroleum sources which would assure 
the country of adequate supplies in time of 
war. Thus France was far inferior to Italy, and 
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ill respect to the United States and England the 
difference was of course immeasurable. As to 
the small cruisers and the flotilla craft France 
showed the same infei iority to all the Powers 
including Italy. France had only one torpedo 
destroyer \Nhich could bear comparison with any 
of tlie numerous destroyers of recent model 
which Italy possessed. Her flotilla craft had 
never been well armed and was inferior in speed 
Ihey had been badly damaged by the war. As 
to submarines France possessed 72 of which 27 
were below the standard, while Italy had 69 of 
which only seven were below the standard. The 
leasoriH that had prevented France from build- 
ing ships since the first of August, 1914, were 
obvious. Fiance in older to repulse the Ger- 
man invasion had to mobilize all her men, in- 
cluding the older classes. It was a question of 
life and death which drew immediately to all 
the fronts the working men of the arsenals and 
shipyards. They had to be recalled soon after- 
waids to iiicreaso the pioduetion of cannons and 
munitions, and to build small craft to avert the 
submarine peril. It ^\as argiu'd that both the 
s(‘curity of France and lier position in the woild 
re(juir(‘d a moderate but effective naval pro- 
gi amiiu‘ 

(lovERNMKMT. Premier and Minister War, 
(leorges Glemenceau ; Minister Foreign Affairs, 
Stephen Piclion, Minister Justice, Louis Nail; 
Muiihtei Interior, tJiiles Pams, Minister Finance, 
loins Klotz, Minister Marine, Georges Leygues; 
Mmistci Commerce, Industiy, Posts and Tele- 
giaplis and Marino, Tmuis Hubois, Minister Pub- 
lic WoiUs, Albert Claveille; Minister Industrial 
jteconstiuction, l.ouis Louclieur; Minister Pub- 
lic Instruction and Fine Arts, Leon Perard; 
Minister ( olonies, Henry Simon; Minister Labor 
and Social Foicsight, Ibiul Jourdain; xMiniater 
Agricultiiio and Provl^ions, M. Noulcns; Minis- 
lei Libc'ratcd Regions, Albert Lebrun. 

Histoky 

Attempt on the Life of Clemencrau On 
Fi'bruaiy lOth, as the prime minister was leav- 
ing his house, live oi six shots were lired at him 
by a man fiom among a gioup ot people near 
ttic door. One of the shots stiuck M. Clemen- 
ceaii 111 the shoulder, but did not inflict a serious 
wound, and alter a lew days' conlineineiit at the 
hosjutal was reported to be fully recovered. On 
Ft'lnuaiy 2Hth, he resumed his usual work at 
Hie ininistiy The would-be assassin was 
promptly arrested. His name was Emile Got- 
ti ii and he was described as an anarchist, llis 
tiuil followed pioiiiptly and on March Ibth the 
coui 1-mai tial sentenced him to death He re- 
ceived the sentence calmly, saying that he was 
glad to die for the cause of the proletariat. 

PuoFiTEEiES. A measure imposing heavy pen- 
alties on proflteeriiig was introduced in the 
Chamber on Februaiy fith. Conditions as re- 
jiorted in the press were serious. The new 
measure pioposed that any one who caused an 
inflation of prices by holding up goods, or by 
laising the price fraudulently should be sub- 
ject to from one month to thiee years in prison 
and a line, and that the same penalty might be 
inflicted on those who even without fraudulent 
methods, but for the purpose of speculation, had 
raised the price above the natural market value. 
Persons not in business before * Jan. 1, 1915, 
were liable to heavier penalties. 


CoLONiAE Ministry. The ministry of the coL 
onies was reorganized by decree on June 29th in 
accordance with a new plan by winch the colonial 
ollice was turned into a general agency of the 
colonies. The ministry ol the colonies was es- 
tablished in 1894 and originally included, apart 
from the military direction and colonial admin- 
istrative services, 13 distinct services gionped 
in an inconvenient manner Jii 1911 this sys- 
tem was reformed under M. Messimy and the 
service was divided geographically, but again 
was found inadequate and cumbrous 4 he de- 
cree of June 29th removed the administrative 
sei vices and attached them to a general agency 
of the colonies. It also re-groiipixi the colonies 
according to the condition.s prevailing in them 
instead of gi‘ographical viciiiitv and it estab- 
lished new technical services foi hanks, eco- 
iiomie questions, raei chant inaiinc, justice, and 
education. In detail the grou])s were as fol- 
lows: (1) Jndo-('himi and Madagascar, (2) 

West Africa, Fcjuatorial Africa, and the Somali 
(’oast; (3) autonomous govermricnts, namely, 
(hiadeloiipe, Martinique, Guiana, St Pierre, and 
Miquelon, Reunion, India, Kew Caledonia, and 
the French Establishments of Oceania: (4) per- 
soniud; (5) auditing, (0) military service; 
(7) s(‘eretanat; (8) accounting; (9) penal 
service; (10) colonial banks and customs; (11) 
inspector-generalship of public vvoiks for the col- 
onies; (13) inspector generalshi]) of tlie inei* 
chant marine and of colonial transit; (14) in- 
spector-generalship of health servii-e in the col- 
onies; (15) inspector-generalsliij) ot colonial 
public instruction. 

Ministry of Rea lx- Arts. A governmental 
decree at the beginning of (.lidober (dlc'cted an 
important change in the system of tin* school of 
Reaiix-Aits by reducing the tcnuie of oflice to 
flve \ears instead of foi life, and it wa-^ tin* 
government's intention to extend tins principle 
to the teaching of art in gencial and ajiply the 
same rule to the ]>rofessors of ajiplied art in 
Fans and provinces, to tin* directors of the na- 
tional manufactures, and the piofessors of the 
(vonservatoyv . This was proposed in order to 
lendei these art-t(*acliing bodies more active. It 
had been found that in too maiiv instances per- 
sons were afipointed to their jjositioiis who were 
unable to carry on active work, and the teaching 
was thought to have suffered from the retention 
of many jiiofessois who liad become old or for 
other reason incapacitated for duty. 

PoLiTK'AE Prisoners, In the Year Books for 
1917 and 1918 will be found an account of the 
more celebrated cas s of political offenses in- 
cluding the ti lals of (hiillaiix, Bolo Pasha, Malvy, 
Humbert, and Almevrcda and less conspicuous 
cliaractcrs such as Tunnel, Lenoir, I.oiistalot, 
and otheis. An account ot the Bonntt lloiigc 
and the death of Almcyreda and of tlie trial and 
execution of Bolo will he found in the 1918 \ear 
Book. It was found upon apjieal that the cases 
of Loustalot and Gomby did not rest on sufli- 
eient evidence to justify their ariaigiimont be- 
fore the eourt ot justice. The case against M. 
Tunnel was terminated by his death. Ah to 
Humbert the case wdieii it came to linal trial 
was disiliiBsed. As to Caillau.x he was re- 
moved to the hos})ital on account of ill health 
and at the end of September decision on his 
appeal was rendered to the following effect: 
Against Joseph Pierre Marie Auguste Caillaux, 
5ti years old, it was charged that after the dec- 
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laration of the war, eapecially in 1914, 1915, 
1910, and 1017, he had made attempta upon the 
e;xteiual safety of the state; that in France, 
and t*hj)eeially in Palis, by plots, schemes, and 
understanding with the enemy, he had supported 
hostile enterjirises against France or her Allies, 
of a sort that favored the military plana of the 
eneni;\ ; tliat tliese were crimes punishable under 
the penal code* and the cod(* of military justice. 
The case of (JaillauY was therefore returned to 
the court of justice, established by the decree 
of Oct If), 1918. On October 23d Caillaux ap- 
peal (sl before the High Court. In answer to 
the customary questions, he declared that for 
20 \eai8 of his jiolitical life he had sought only 
the good of his country, and that his conscience 
was clear as to the policy he had pursued dur- 
ing the war. He denounc(‘d the prosecution for 
having stirred up jiopular sentiment against him, 
and chai acteri/ed this policy as an attack upon 
liberty of thought. The High Court decided that 
the trial should begin on January 14th. As 
('aillaux's case developed, the chaiges against 
him narrowed down to this matter of intriguing 
with the enemy for a peace of compromise. 
4 he chaige did not imply that he had been a 
Cennan agent employed to bring about the de- 
feat of France, hut only that while his country 
was at w'ar, he devoted all his energy and influ- 
ence in France and abroad, and in his relations 
with the Honnet Rouge to conciliate Oeimany 
Although cviTv government in France after the 
lirst oi August, 1914, had with the virtual una- 
nimity of parliament determined upon a victor- 
ious peace, Caillauv had associated himself with 
a movement for a peace of compromise. The 
case was still ponding at the close of the year. 
Lenoir was condemned to death but was re- 
prieved at the end while on hia way to the 
place of execution at Vincennes. On October 
24th, however, his appeal having been decided 
on adveisely, he was executed at the Sante 
prison. He wa.s ill at the time and had to be 
carried by guards to the place of execution, 
Jlie charges against him arose from attempts 
of Oerman agents in 1915 and 1916 to carry 
on a defeatist campaign. Tie was arrested after 
the case of Simator Humbert came up early in 

1918 on the charge that he had paid M, Hum- 
bert large sums of money as an agent of the 
Oermans, and had received about $200,000 as a 
commission. 

Ratificatio.n of tjie Treaty. On October 2d 
the bill containing the ratification of the treaty 
was carried by 372 against 53. Its text was as 
follow s . “The Presidimt of the Republic is au- 
thorized to ratify and cause to be executed the 
Treaty of Peace signed at Versailles June 20, 

1919 by France, the United States of America, 
the British Empire, Italy, tlapaii, etc. — [here 
follows the complete list of the Allied Powers] 
— and Germany; and also the acts which com- 
plete the treaty, namely: The protocol, signed 
the same day % the said Powers; the arrange- 
ment of the same date between France, United 
States of Ameiica, Belgium, the British Em- 
pire, and Germany, concerning the occupation 
ot the Khinclands; and the treaty between 
trance, the United States of America, the Brit- 
ish Empire, Japan, and Poland.” The Chamber 
then ratified without discussion, and unani- 
mously the treaties concluded at Versailles be- 
tw'wii France and the United States, and be- 
tween France and England, the text of this 


resolution being as follows: “The President of 
the Republic is authorized to ratify and cause 
the execution of the treaties concluded at Ver- 
sailles June 28, 1919, between France and the 
United States of America, and between France 
and Great Britain, concerning the aid to be 
given to France in case of unprovoked German 
aggression.” 

The analysis of the vote for the ratification 
of the treaty is simple. The number of voters 
w’as 425 of which an absolute majority was 213, 
while the actual majority was 372. The 53 who 
voted against it consisti'd almost exclusively of 
the Unified Socialists. The figures were as fol- 
lows: 49 Unified Socialists, 1 Radical Socialist, 
1 Republican Socialist, 1 member ot the Radical 
and Socialist Republican ITiion, and 1 member 
ot the Democratic Republican Entente. The So- 
cialist group numbered 93. Of these 33 Unilied 
Socialists abstained from voting. Among the 
others w^ho abstained from voting were IS Re- 
publican Radicals and Radical Socialists, and 
small groups of the Radical Left The absent 
on leave numbeied 20. 

The End of the Censorship. On October 
13th the censorsliip which for more than five 
years had controlled the Fri'iich press and had 
often given rise to charges of gross unfairness 
and inconsistency was officially deidared at an 
end. It was probably the subject of more re- 
sentment than in any other country of the 
Allies. Chaiges were openly made against it on 
many occasions, but in general winters contented 
themselves with satirizing it under veiled allu- 
sions It was generally knowm by the nickname 
of “Anastasia.” It was directed by the Pi ess 
Service of the war department, and dated fiom 
Aug. 4, 1914, when a deciee w^as issued pro- 
hibiting the publication of any news in regard 
to events of the war, such as mobilization, mili- 
tary movements, embarkation and transpoit of 
troops, composition of armies, effectives, etc., 
that had not been previously submitted to the 
Press Service of the war department. The edi- 
tors and proprietois of the various dailies and 
other periodicals had to submit final jiroofs 
of every issue to the w^ar department as soon 
as the last page of thidr publication w^as set up. 
If upon publication any item w'as discovered 
relating to military information that had not 
been communicated to the Press {Service, the 
whole issue might be suppressed. At the begin- 
ning, the purpose of the censorship was simply 
to prevent the disclosuie of military information 
contrary to the national interest, but later the 
same control w^as extended to matters of diplo- 
matic information. So long as the government 
press service or censorship was limited to the 
exercise of these definite functions, it was not 
criticized, but was on the contrary appioved and 
seconded by the public. Soon, however, items 
were suppressed on the ground that they jeop- 
ardized in some manner the “Sacred Union” of 
all parties, crei'ds, and opinions which had been 
brought about in the face of national danger. 
This principle was naturally of a vague and elas- 
tic bearing, and it was believed to be often in- 
voked on frivolous or merely party grounds. It 
was especially charged that the censorship was 
used to strangle any criticism or even discus- 
sion of the mistakes of governments and parlia- 
ment, and to protect from attack any public man 
no matter what he had done. As a result the 
principle of the freedgm of the press was en- 
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tirely neglected. Editors or proprietors of the 
various journals would be called up on the tele- 
phone to justify their rijiht to publish matters 
that had nothing to do with the safety of the 
state Many pai)er8 were published with large 
blank spaces pointing to the suppression of 
items, wliich actually were of no importance 
whatever, tlius ereat fng an air of mystery and 
causing unnecessary alarm. The censorship w^as 
accused of the most absurd caprices. For ex- 
ample, in an issue of the Official Journal of Feb- 
ruary 7tli was published the mention of a Cap- 
tain, a veteran of 1H70, who was wounded for 
the first tim(‘ at “X,” had taken part in a charge 
undei Ceneral Margiieritte, was captured at 
“X,” and escaped and finished his campaign in 
the army of “Z,” etc. 1he letters had been sub- 
stituted for nam(‘s of places pertaining to the 
war ot 1870. Many other equally absurd in- 
stances were cited by the French press In 
April, 1915, however, the appointment of a new 
official in charge of th(‘ French daily papers led 
to an impiovemeiit in the system. The Service 
at that tiiiK* cumprised about 180 officials, in- 
eluclnig directors, censors, secretaries, etc., all 
of wliom were military men and it \va8 divided 
into three branches, namely, for periodicals, for 
daily newspapers, and for fuess dispatches, each 
hiaiich being under the direction of a captain. 
1’he iul(*s were eoiiimiinicated to the chief of 
the Service who entered them in a register which 
was supplied to caidi of the chiefs of division, 
who in turn communicated it to his various auh- 
ordinates. The chief of the Service had the final 
decision upon all subjects. The articles cen- 
sored were cut out and pasted in order that 
the> might he checked up with the papers as 
puhlislied ; this done, they were tiled. 

Thk Mutiny Trial. 9’he mutiny of the Black 
Sea Heel in 1918 had its sequel in the trial of 
the mutineers at Toulon The verdict surprised 
tli(‘ public by its mildncHS. Out of a dozen who 
were accused only thiee of the leaders sutTered 
a serious penalty, and this was only from six 
to eight years fietention. 9'ho greater part of 
tlie prisoners were sentenced only to a year or 
two in prison The verdict w^as explained by 
some as due to the recognition that the muti- 
neers were merely the instruments of persons 
higher up in authority, and that being ignorant 
and credulous tlicir guilt was not of a serious 
nature, 9 he eoinmeiit of the conservative press 
pointed to certain Socialist members of Parlia- 
ment as the real culprits, naming certain lead- 
ers such as Longind, Biizon, Cochin, and Alex- 
ander Blanc. 

The Amnesty. The subject of amnesty for all 
political and military crimes came up in Octo- 
ber, and after a long discussion the amnesty 
law was voted on October 20th. Its provisions 
were as follows: Full and complete amnesty for 
all offenses committed before Oct. 17, 1919, by 
the mobilized troops before their liberation; by 
fathers and motluTs AYho had a son killed or 
seriously wounded in the war; by widow’s of 
soldieis’ and marines who had died under arms; 
by wives of soldiers who had either been badly 
wounded or cited with honor. It w^as decided 
that the law should not apply to soldiers con- 
demned for mutiny or for leaving their post in 
the presence of the enemy, or to deserters for 
more than three months at home or for more 
than six months abroad. Other exceptions were 
made having to do with forest fires and war 


profits. There was a long debate on the ques- 
tion of amnesty for mutineers and for those 
who had abandoned a [lost in the presence of 
the enemy, except when they had refused ohed- 
ience to the command to march against the 
enemy. The former minister of war, M. Pain 
love, said that the so-called mutinies of 1917 
were not of the naluie of a plot, but had re- 
sulted from a state of exasperation. Certain 
executions, 25 in all, had taken place, not the 
great number that had been spoken of. There 
w’cre also numerous sentences to forced labor 
and to the public works. Part of these sent- 
<‘nces had been already served and he asked that 
the prisoners be pardoned. A plea was made for 
the mutineers of the Black St-a. Here, how'ever, 
the minister of the marine declared that the 
case was altogether dillerent, for these sailois 
had not seived part of their term. Moreover, 
the question of discijiline vvas more serious than 
in tlie army. This priiicijile was apiiroved. 
'I'he question of the severity of the court-mar- 
tials came up and the reports on this subject 
were declared to be exaggerated From the be- 
ginning of the war there had been 107,000 con- 
demnations pronounced by the court-martials for 
all sorts of crime, both among the civil popula- 
tion and the military. As there were 7,000,000 
mobilized troops the projioition of the condemned 
was 2 per cent. As to the military prisons, etc., 
there were in all about 20,000 prisoners In 
1917 there had been 4585 pardons; in 1918, 12,- 
671, w'lthoiit counting 5000 suspensions of pen- 
alties. Thus, it was argued, it could not be 
charged that the guveinment had not been merci- 
ful toward condemned soldiers 

Criticism of the (tovernment. Although the 
(diamber voted conlidene(‘ in the ministry after 
the discussion of Dec. 30, 1918 when the policy 
of France towards the Peace Conference in re- 
spect to Kussian intervention was defended by 
the ministry, the attacks on the government 
continued. 4’hcy had mainly to do with the 
subject of demobilization and the Russian pol- 
icy. M Cachin of the Left condemned the gov- 
einnieiit for standing before the world as an 
international reactionary. As to the demobiliza- 
tion the pi lino minister informed the Chamber 
that on February 15th, 1,200,000 soldiers would 
be discharged, and on March 31st, 2,000,000 
more. In regard to the government's altitude 
toward Russia the Chamber was assured that 
it had not changed and Deputies were w^arned 
against raising useless questions about it during 
tlie Peace Conference. Nevertheless the opposi- 
tion members during a debate on the credits in 
March joined in sharply attacking the govern- 
ment, aiming especially at M. Pichon on account 
of the Russian policy and M. Klotz on account of 
his financial programme, the main points in 
wdiich are given above under Finance. It was 
reported that the French Minister intended to 
resign but he retained office nevertheless. The 
Chamber became restive on account of the lack 
of definite information in regard to the Peace 
('onference and in April discontent seemed to 
threaten the overthrow of the ministry. In 
both houses of parliament the government was 
warned against continuing to keep parliament 
in the dark in regard to the peace terms. The 
Chamber insisted that the budget could not be 
framed without knowing what indemnity was 
to be had from CermanjL The government re- 
mained firm how^ever and M. Pichon speaking 
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for the ministry definitely stated that the peace 
terms would not be submitted to parliament 
until they had been sijrned by the enemy. This 
laised the question of eonlidence and the Cham- 
ber voted <;onfidem*e by *144 to lOb. Meainvhile 
the ooNeniineTit won su[>i)ort by its vigorous pol- 
icy toward food speciilatoi s and profiteers and 
l)y favoring ineasines generally regarded as sane 
and progressive. 

4’iik Ki'AV Democuacy. A new party was 
formed under the title of the New Demociacy 
vvitli a progi amine corres[)()nding to the prin- 
ciples associated with M. Olemeneeau, that is to 
say the crushing of Jiolshexism, the purifying of 
|>o'litics, and the insuring of a responsible and 
competent government. The means which it ad- 
vocated tov\ards these ends vvere cooperation 
among all classes, separation of legislative and 
executive powers, and elimination of all led 
tape and political paiasitism. 

The Radic'AI. I^akty. The Radicals and Radi- 
cal Socialists held their congress at Paris, July 
27, Its chief objects were to consider a pro- 
gramme and a ropoit in regard to the doctrines 
of the party. The presiding olhcer made an 
appeal foi the closest union of all sections of the 
party in the carrying out of its social and politi- 
cal purposes. The lladical Socialists of Alsace- 
Lorraine made a proiiosal which was accepted 
unaiiiniously . It was to the effect that the Ger- 
man organization in Alsace-Lorraine must be 
completely destroyed, and the territory must 
form an integral part of France; that to that 
end legislation should at once apply to tlie 
departments concerned; that the French rule 
should be cousideied as having been m force in 
principle, and the application of the German law 
as a temporary exception, that the transition to 
the new system should be loyally carried out 
and a democratic policy woithy of the republic 
should be applied to the liberated departments. 
As to the attitude of the policy toward present 
questions, it was summarized as follows: The 
Radical and Radical Socialist party, being hos- 
tile to the reactionaries, conservatives, and dis- 
turbers of the peace, appealed to tlie good will 
of all and demanded the (tomplotc fultillment of 
the duty of good citizenship. The sum and sub- 
stance of their programme w^as the remedying of 
the ills due to the war, and the maintenance of 
the country in the place to which its sacrifices 
had entitled it. I he representatives ot the lib- 
erated depai tineiits offered a resolution which 
was vofed unanimously, calling upon the party 
to give its earnest suppoit to the earliest pos- 
sible measuies for the relief and reconstruction 
of the devastated regions, and especially to in- 
sist that the government be prompt in payment 
of damages to farmers, merchants and others who 
had sufJered loss. 

New System of Votino. An electoral reform 
bill was passed by the Chamber in May and later 
with amendments by the Senate. Its main fea- 
ture was the abandonment of the voting by dis- 
tricts {scrutin d'a/rrondusement) and the re- 
turn to the general ticket plan {scrutm de hste). 
Another feature was the application of propor- 
tional representation in elections that gave no 
party list an absolute majority. Amendments 
to the measure providing for women suffrage 
were defeated by a considerable majority. From 
the year 1889 the elections were held on ballot 
by districts, but under the new system each 
department w^as to choose deputies in accord- 


ance with its population, that is to say, one 
for every 70,000 inhabitants of French nation- 
ality. After dividing the population by 70,000 
the remainder, if it was more than 37,500, was 
to clioose another deputy and if its population 
entitled a department to more than six deputies, 
it was to be split into sections, each of which 
would choosi* three deputies. Under the old sys- 
tem there had been a second ballot for candidates 
who did not get an absolute majority, but this 
was abolished under the new. 

The Appiioaciung Elections. The elections 
were fixed for November 16th. The mandate of 
the French Chamber had long since expired. 
It was elected in 1014 for four years. Of the 
Senate one-third of the 300 members elected for 
six years were to be reelected every two years, 
but this was not done on account of the war. 
4 bus it was necessary to choose 200 senators 
and to elect the entire Chamber of Deputies. 
The strongest group numerically in the last 
parliament was the Radical Socialist, whose 
name, however, does not afford any clew to its 
political principles. The Unified Socialists, 
tliough important iiumeiically, weie divided: 
For example, the well-known war h*ader, M. 
Albert Thomas, uilhdrew with 42 others when 
the members of the Left under M. Longuet re- 
fused to support the war; and the majority 
had passed over toward a radical attitude and 
were accused of sympathizing with Bolshevism 
(see So(’iALisM). In the summer there was a 
plan for fusing the moderate parties against 
the Royalists on the one hand, and the extreme 
Socialists on the other. This would consist of 
groups which according to numerical strength m 
1914 would have had a majority. As to the 
Rovalists, re[)orts in the press indicated that 
they had given up their fight against the re- 
public The imperialists of former times had 
virtually disappeaied. It was said also that 
the Catholics had assumed a more conciliatory 
attitude and accepted the separation of the 
church and state. On the eve of the elections, 
the union of the republican parties for a cam- 
paign against Bolshevism and extreme radical- 
ism had split off into groups m accordance with 
the sliadeh of opinion of the members. The 
liist group, eoiibisting of the so-called republican 
bloc, refused admission to the candidates of the 
Right, Its leaders were members of Parliament 
opposed to M. Clemenceau, and included the 
aiiti-clerical group. Another party comprised 
all classes of republicans, including the nation- 
alists and liberals, but excluded the anti-cleri- 
cals. For while preventing the separation of 
church and state they disapproved of anything 
savoring of religious intolerance. Lesser parties 
were created by the issues of the election, among 
them the so-called New Democracy (see above), 
and the party of the Action Fraiujaisc. On 
every electoral list places were reserved for the 
veterans of the war. In certain districts the 
veterans published special lists. On the Social- 
ist lists were placed only the names of those 
iiiemhers of Parliament who had declared in 
favor of non-intervention in Russia, and in the 
Soviet government. The dissenting Socialists 
who had voted for the Peace Treaty and had 
not taken a firm attitude in favor of the Bolshe- 
vists were accepted as candidates by the republi- 
can Left. 

The Tbeaty as an Issue. Before the Octo- 
ber elections the main points under discussion 
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had to do with the treaty. In France the sharp- 
est criticism of the treaty came from those who 
did not believe the terms were severe enough 
ajcainst Germany or stronj? enough to guarantee 
the future of France. The government was 
blamed for not having gone further in the very 
direction in which it was considered by liberal 
opinion and even by moderate elements in Great 
Britain and the ITnited States to have gone too 
far. The main points in which the treaty was 
criticized in the French Chamber during the de- 
bates were as follows: The protracted course 
of the Peace Conference which resulted in bring- 
ing about great confusion in international re- 
lations. The weakness in the matter of the Saar 
Basin which ought to have been annexed uncon- 
ditionally to France The insufficient repara- 
tions exacted of Germany and the lack of the 
means of constraining her to pay. Here it was 
held that M. Clemenceau ought to have insisted 
on obtaining from the Allies economic and fi- 
nancial arrangements favorable to France. In- 
sufficient guarantees of future security Here 
Marshal Foch was quoted as having demanded 
the permanent occujiation of the bridge-heads on 
the Rhine. Although the Sordalists took the op- 
posite position and denounced the treaty as 
ultra-nationalist, the sort of criticism that was 
generally expressed was in the spirit of the 
points above mentioned. I'he Socialists refused 
to take part in the Peace Committee because 
they MMslied to ignore the treaty; they consid- 
ered it a treaty of violence 

The government was hlamed for the discon- 
tent of Poland, and especially for failure to do 
justice to the Czecho-Slovaks and the Ru- 
manians The former were desciibed as among 
the best and the most faithful fiiends of 
France who chietly for this reason had been 
zealous supporters of the Allies. The Allies 
had decided to exact the payment of 1,^00,000,090 
francs from states which had been formed out 
of Austria-Hungary. The Czecho-Slovaks were 
to be made to pay 50 per cent of this sum on 
the ground that they could alTord to do so, be- 
ing practical, industrious, and economical. It 
was said that they resented this and there was 
an element in France which made much of it 
dhc Rumanians were also discontented. M. Bra- 
tiano exasperated by the ill-will that he had 
encountered was obliged to resign. He com- 
])lained that Rumania was completely misunder- 
stood. In 1S78 Russia acquired Bessarabia 
which had been torn from Rumania, who asked 
if the Allies were going to let the occasion pass 
for repairing this wrong. The Allies were criti- 
cized in the French Chamber for dealing too 
gently with Austria-Hungary and sacrificing the 
interests of Rumania. The policy of General 
Smuts \vas also criticized in France and it was 
asked whether England would proceed in her de- 
sign of creating an Austro-Hungarian empire. 
She w'as accused of a policy of irritation against 
the Rumanians and also against the Czecho- 
slovaks, and of preventing them from taking Bud- 
apest, with the result tliat Bela Kun was tyran- 
nizing over the country. These are only a few 
examples of the criticisms in the Chamber and 
press. Ihey were diverse and numerous, but 
in general followed narrower lines than in Great 
Britain or the United States, emphasizing al- 
ways the danger that France and those coun- 
tries which were especially friendly to her might 
not be getting all that they deserved. There 


was comparatively little criticism based on lib- 
eral views or reflecting any of the sentiments 
in regard to democracy, open diplomacy, and 
the evils of irn])erialism, which had been beard 
during Hie war. To the liberals it seemed that 
the attitude of France, so far as their leading 
news])apers and parliamentary discussions ex- 
pressed it, indicated that nothing had been 
learned from the war and that the old aims of 
European diplomacy wcio exactly as powerful 
as ever; in short, that morally and politically 
her principles W(*r<‘ the same as those for which 
the entire' world had been lemorselessly con- 
demning the Germans The government’s reply 
to its critics was in general that while the treaty 
was not satisfactor\ in all reapeeis it w’as the 
liest that wamld be obtained; that it was not the 
fault of M Clmneneeau that he alone could not 
determine the conditions of the peace. Presi- 
dent Wilson had insisted upon the preliminary 
establishment of the TiCague of Nations, and had 
])ut off for sev(‘rnl months the' working out of 
the treaty President Wilson in conformity to 
his programme of the 14 points had opposed the 
annexation of the Saar Basin. Mr. Lloyd George 
and President Wilson bad also insisted on other 
points and M riemeneeaii could not override 
them In general there w'as little confidence in 
the T.eagiie of Nations among Frenchmen, though 
they reeogin/ed its good points and gladly 
ado]ited it as a measure that might help to 
keep the wmrld at peace O’be r(*al guaranty 
in tbeir eves was the special alliance of France 
with Fngland and the United States This, the 
g<»vernnient pointed out. was the work of M. 
(.’lemeiieeau. 

M. Aristide Bhiand. Tn the latter part of the 
,>ear IM Briand wmis iiiidei discussion in the press 
as a possible successor of M. Clemeiieeau, and 
especial interest was aroused by an interview^ in 
Sejitember in wdiieli the former prime minister 
expressed bis political \iews H(' said that the 
Thuon Sarrer sprang from the war, and was in 
all res])ects admirahh', and that it was ueees- 
sarv to prolong it as long as possible. Union 
for defense of national interest could exist, 
howawer, along with discussion of the different 
ideas before the nation, and no pretense of union 
ought to check that discussion. The choice of 
the new' representatives of France in the ap- 
proacliingeleetionswas of the greatest possible im- 
])ortmi<*e, for upon them depended in large meas- 
uie the future of the' country If out of mis- 
taken legard for the i nion Saen'r France should 
choose a pailiarnent without political princi- 
ples or programme, the result would be disaster 
at borne and discredit abroad France must 
play her role as the torch bearer of liberty, so- 
cial justice, and orderly progress. A dictator- 
shi)), xvhether collective or individual, was not to 
be thought of Whether it came from the ex- 
treme T..eft or the extreme Right, France was cer- 
tain to suffer from it. The extremists were say- 
ing that tb(‘y did not wdsh to associate with 
any one. That w?as logical at least, but they 
w’ould soon find that by themselves the task 
before tlieni Avas too heaiy. On the extreme 
Right, on the other hand, a^ipeals were made 
for the Union t^acree, but at the same time they 
said they remained monarchists and did not in 
any way renoum*c their hope of a return to the 
old regime In efb'ct they asked every one to 
forget liis republican ideals. The country ought 
not to be the victim of this delusion. He hoped 
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that the electoral reform would supply the coun- 
try with the means of declaring its will anew, 
more completely and clearly than before. It 
was now possible for the country by means of 
a larger ballot and proportional representation 
to give file voters the chance to decide, not only 
upon matters of small importance, but upon po- 
litical ideas. The republican party united and 
solidified with a clear, bold programme could 
now avail itself of the suffrage, and maintain the 
conquests that it had made in the past — a pro- 
gramme including the revision of the eonstitii- 
fion, in order to secure the executive power 
from division of authority and make it responsi- 
ble and capable of governing under the vigilant 
and permanent control of the Chambers I'here 
should be administrative reform also, largely de- 
centializing the administration, and providing 
for regional bodies wheio professional interests 
would be largely represented. Then there should 
be a financial reform that would enable France 
to encounter the vast financial problems follow- 
ing the war, and social reforms methodically 
worked out to systematize the relations between 
employers and workers. In many quarters these 
views were attacked as hostile to the Sacred 
Union, and alienating the members of the Right 
who had rendered good serAicc to- France dur- 
ing the war, and whose patriotism was uncpics- 
tioned. 

Elections. The elections of November 16 reg- 
istered a complete triumph for the ministry. 
7 hey were interpreted by the supporters of the 
government and by the leading newspapers as 
a distinct ratification by the people of the 
treaty of Versailles, and a repudiation of those 
elements which had attacked its terms and had 
blamed M. Clemenceau for his course in the 
negotiations. In certain elections the issue was 
squarely presented, as for (‘xample in the con- 
test between M. Andr('‘ I'ardicu and M. Franklin 
Bouillon, the former being one of the negotia- 
tors of the treatv, and the latter a determined 
adversary. M. Tardieu was elected. Another 
feature emphasized by the triumphant element 
was the complete overthrow of the Radical So- 
cialists, which was interpreted as a proof that 
the country was disgusted with Caillaux, Malvy, 
and their followers, and that they approved the 
energetic course of M. Clemenceau against the 
so-called defeatists. Tn the department of the 
Sarthc which was Caillaiix’s own district, the 
entire Radical Socialist list was beaten As to 
M. Clemenceau they regarded it as a complete 
viudication. They said that no one had ever 
before more completely embodied the spiiit of 
the nation, and that both during the war and 
since he had really spoken for the people and 
soldiers of France. The success was also taken 
to indicate a spirit of unity in the country, for 
on the eve of the elections there had been formed 
the National hloc above mentioned against the 
so-called defeatist element of the Socialists and 
others on the extreme Left. The Socialist candi- 
dates were defeated. The Socialist party was 
attacked by the others for its course, both be- 
fore and during tlie war. The Socialists were 
Idamed for the un])rcparcd state of the country, 
for the attacks that they made on the high com- 
mand, and for the pacifist and pro-German tend- 
encies of the clement represented by Longuet and 
Brizon,also for the moral support accorded to Gail- 
laux, and the systematic attacks on the Clemcii- 
ccau ministry. But it was especially charged 


against the Socialists that they had openly sup- 
ported Russian Bolshevism, and the friends of 
M. Clemenceau laid especial stress on the elec- 
tions as a pronouncement against this policy. 
It was said that the Socialists went into the 
contest with the suppoit of the Bolshevists. It 
was charged against leaders like Rcnaudel and 
Longm^t that they had excluded from the party 
those who had contributed to the national de- 
fense, while they recognized as orthodox mem- 
bers all the pro-Germans and the Bolshevists. 
Tn general the elections of November 16th were 
taken by the conservative paity to mean that 
France insisted upon unity and peace with a 
view to regaining its former ])rosperity It was 
a victory for law and order according to them. 
Work could not be r(*snmcd in the midst of rev- 
olutionary disorder. France bad pronounced 
against the beginnings of the Social revolution. 
Bolshevism was a German invention and had 
served Germany during the war by taking Rus- 
sia out of the Entente, and it would serve Ger- 
many during the peace if the revolutionary prop- 
aganda bore fruit among tlu* victorious nations. 
In France it was plainly seen that this propa- 
ganda was at work just as it was at work in 
England and the United States. By the con- 
servative classes the election was regarded as a 
definite stamp of popular disapproval on the 
disturbing tendencies. The attitude of the 
American press in general was about the same, 
for it did little more than repeat the conclu- 
sions of the conservative pn*ss in Fiance which 
almost invariably rejoiced over the victory as a 
triumph of the inoikwate parties One of the 
groat French journals declared that now it was 
the true France which had spoken. 

The hloc formed by tlio anti-revolutionary 
groups for the defeat of tlie Unified Socialists 
had been successful in that Ibe people in general 
voted for anti-Socialist candidates. ITiey did 
not, howiwei, carry out the plan urged by tlie 
National Republican hloc and put forward a 
single list of candidates fiom among its mcni- 
bcis. There were gmiorally two lists and often 
several In spite of this division of anti-rev- 
olutionary forces the Unified Socialists were 
luisucecssful and the not result of the eh’ctioii 
was that an enormous majority of anti-revolu- 
tionists of one shade or anotlier was returned. 
On the other liand the actual number of Social; 
ists’ votes appeared to have risen from 1,40(),0()() 
111 lfil4 to 1,700,000 in 10 19; and it was ar- 
gued that the old svstem of single-member con- 
stituoneics would have resulted more favoiably 
to the Socialists. This threatened to give rise to 
a claim on the part of the Socialists that an 
attack had been made on their interests and it 
was evident that they would appeal to the work- 
ing classes and make as much as possible out 
of this grievance. 

Tuk New' Cham her. The Chamber after the 
elections was constituted as follows according 
to the estimates available at the beginning of 
December which however were defective because 
the returns from the invaded regions were not 
yet available and because tiic [lolitical opiiiious 
of a number of the diquities had not yet been 
ascertained; Unified Socialists, 55 including 25 
new; Dissident Socialists, 5; Rejmblican Social- 
ists, 26 including 0 new; Radicals or Radical 
Socialists, 144 including 81 new; Republicans of 
the Left, 111 including 43 new; Progressists 
106, including 35 new; Liberals 65 including 27 
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new; Action Francaise, 3 new; Independents, 3 
new. 

M. Clkmenceau ox Foreign Policy. The ses- 
sion of December 23d brought an interpellation 
by M. Marcel Cachin of the extreme Left in 
rc'gard to the results of the recent London con- 
ference, to which M. Clcrnenceau replied im- 
mediately. He said he would speak freely of 
everyth iiifij except the question of military guar- 
antees. lie quoted Lloyd Heoigc’s declaration 
that France and England must be bound to- 
getliei closer than ever and that this union 
would insure the peace of the world. As to the 
(jiiestion of Fiunie, the difficulty arose from the 
fact that it liad been promised to Croatia and 
that this promise had been countersigned by 
Italy. At the London meeting, representatives 
of the United States, France, and England had 
summed up the point of view of President Wil- 
son and a note to this effect had been presented 
to the Italian foreign minister. At the present 
moment Italy was making a final effort to reach 
an understanding. These were the results of 
his visit to London. He himself, he added, had 
takem a stand on behalf of Poland and Czecho- 
slovakia One of the last decisions of the Peace 
( onfcrenc(‘ had granted Eastern Galicia to 
Poland only for 25 years and by virtue of a 
mandate. As a result Poland had a grievance 
against the Entente He had tried to have the 
matter leconsidered and Lloyd George had 
tinallv consf'Titcd that a new proposal should be 
placed laffore the Conference and that the “char- 
actei of a temporary mandate over Eastern Gal- 
icia be suspended ” As to Kussia he declared 
that no peace would b(‘ made or negotiations car- 
ried on with the Soviet government; that not 
only was its system barbarous and atrocious 
hut that it had s(‘t up first a single dictatorship 
and then a dictatorship of committees, and that 
it was based on a piinciplc that “no French 
(diambei would ever accept.” Tie referred to 
Russia's abandonment of the Allies in the war 
and to the enormous sums spent by France and 
t]iiglaiid against the Polshevists in the hope 
tliat grou])s would be found endeavoring to de- 
fend their country and their liberty. These 
e\})enditures must now cease, “but as the Rus- 
sian anarchy is incompatible with the establish- 
ment of a durable jieace in Europe it has been 
necessary foi the purpose of preventing the 
s])read of the contagion to establish the so-called 
barbed wire blockade” It had been decided to 
toim an al]ian(‘e with every people attacked by 
the Bolshevists, and to aid them by supplies 
of cveiy kind. In respect to Rumania he re- 
gretted that she had not proceeded in harmony 
with her Allies but he said that this result 
had now been achieved. As to Constantinople 
he could not reveal the nature of the discus- 
sions, lest it might embarrass negotiations that 
were now^ in progress. The Chamber voted con- 
fiihmce by 458 to 71. 

Ai sAci> L orraine. The session of parlia- 
ment of December 8th which marked the open- 
ing of the new Chamber was an important and 
significant event. The deputies from Alsace- 
Lorraine took their places in the parliament for 
the first time since the Franco-Prussian war. 
'1 he address w'as made by a senior member, M. 
Siegfried, in which he paid tribute to the w’ork 
of M. Clemenceau. The Alsace-Lorraine dep- 
uties were received with acclamations. Through- 
out the various formalities however a consider- 


able number of members including Socialists 
remained seated. 

France and the Vatican. It w%as reported 
at the close of the year that plans for the re- 
sumption of diplomatic relations with the Vati- 
can w'ere under discussion at Rome between the 
government and the \"atican. 4'hey were how- 
ever not of an official nature but nieridy pre- 
liminary. According to the reports in the press 
the Vatican was disposed to accept the sc])a ra- 
tion of the church from the state in France but 
required a guarantee that this policy would not 
be carried out in a spirit of persecution. On 
the other hand the Fieneh governnient was 
represented as claiming that French bishops 
should henceforth be nominated only with the 
consent of the government and also that those 
bishops nominat(‘d while relations between the 
government and the Vatican bad boon inter- 
rupted should be recalled if their nominations 
were not acceiitablc to the government. 

Si:e Naval Progress; Labor Legislation; Fi- 
N A. xctal Review; War Finance, Occi pattonal 
Diseases; Expositions; French Literatcre. 

FRASER, Sir Andrew' HendptiSon Leith 
British officer in the Indian siTvice, died at 
Edinburgh, Scotland, February 2f)tb. He was 
born Nov. 14, 1848, educated at Edinburgh Uni- 
Aersitv and entered the Indian civil service 
1871. Among the important positions that he 
held may be mentioned that of (''hief ('*ommis- 
sioner of the Central Province (1880), president 
of the Police Commission (1002) and l^ieiiten- 
ant-Governor of Bengal (1903-8) He WT'ote 
Amonfj Indwn Najahs and Ri/ofs. 

FRATERNAL INSURANCE. See Insur- 
ance. 

FRAZER, Commodore Revh. Naval officer, 
died in Brooklyn, N. Y., December 30. He 
had seen 47 years’ service in the navy. He was 
born in Lancaster, Pa., in 1853, and entered 
fbe service in his youth. During the late war 
bo Avas disbursing officer at the Brooklyn Navy 
Yards 

FREER, Charles Lang. American capital- 
ist and art connoisseur, died in 1010. He Avas 
born at Kingston, N. Y, in 1856 and engaged 
in railway work and manufacturing in Dolioit, 
Hich Having made a fortune In* K^iri'd from 
business and devoted himself to the study of 
art, making a valuable collection vAhieb he after- 
Avaids presented to the Smithsonian Institution 
at Washington, along with a sum of $1,000,000 
for a building. 

FRENCH ACADEMY. See Academy, 
French. 

FRENCH CONGO. Now Frenc h Iu^uator- 
lAL Africa (q.v.). 

FRENCH EQUATORIAL AFRICA. ( For 

merly I’rench Congo) A French colony in 
equatorial Africa, Avitb Kamcrun on the north 
Avest, Wadai on the north, JIalir el-Gbazal on the 
east, Belgian Congo on the southeast, and the 
Atlantic on the west. By convention, datc'd No- 
vember 14, 1011, France agrecxl to cede certain 
parts of the colony to Germany, in return for 
German recognition of the French Protectorate 
in Morocco, the arc'a ceded being about 107,270 
square miles, wdth a population of about 1,- 
000,000. The total area is about 660,000 square 
miles, containing a population estimated by the 
latest figures at 0,000,000 of ne.gro and 
other races. The portion ceded to Germany has 
an area of about 6450 square miles. Sleeping 
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sickness is very prevalent in the district, and 
is fast decinuitinj^ the population. Until re- 
cently, French Ecpiatorial Africa consisted of 
lhr<‘e colonies, the (lahun, (capital, Libreville) ; 
the Middle Congo ('oloiiy, (capital, Brazza- 
ville) ; and the Ubangi-shari colony, (capital, 
Bangui) . 

Financial and administrative autonomy under 
a lieutenant-govci nor with an administrative 
council olitains. On Apr. 12, 1016, the Chad 
tei litorv, wliich had heen a dependency of the 
Uhangi-shari colony, was made a colony. For 
1018 the InidgetB showed the following figures: 
Oeinnal hudget, 3,060,000 fes. Loan fund, 1,- 
rii)S,700 fcs. Port Gentil and Libreville, the 
chief ports, have considerable shipping. Two 
steamship linos visit these ports. The central 
African telegraph line connects Brazzaville with 
Loango, whi(‘h is in communication with the 
English Atlantic cable. The total length of the 
line in operation is about 2366 miles. There 
are several mission schools with an attendance 
of 3600 pupils, and 94 public schools, with about 
3900 pupils. The total imports in 1917 were 
estimated unofTicially at 4,670,f)30 fcs. Exports, 
3,662,275 fcs The exjiorts, in order of their 
ini})ortance, are: i uhber, ivory, ebony and other 
woods, palm nuts and palm oil. On the north- 
east of Lake Chad, is the state of Kanem, w^hich 
was coini)let(dy subjected to France in 1903, 
and was recently made a district of the Shari 
teriitory, with Mao for its ca])ital 

A French force occufiies Arada, some miles to 
the north of the capital, Abeshr, w'hich is in 
communication with Benghazi, on the coast of 
Tripoli by caravans. The province is under a 
governor-general assisted by a council of gov- 
ernment 

FRENCH ESTABLISHMENTS IN 
OCEANIA. A colony in the southern Pacific 
Ocean, belonging to France, consisting of scat- 
tered groups and single islands. Estimated 
area, 3098 square kilometers. Population in 
1919, about 81,200, Capital, Papeete, in the 
island of Tahiti. The Society Islands (Tahiti, 
and ]Moor(>a, the largest) ; the Marquesas, the 
French Leeward Islands, and the Gamluer, Tubai 
and llajia groups include the main groups 
Manilla and copra arc the chief exports. Tahiti, 
the chief island, known mainly for its scenery 
and the material it affords many romantic 
\\rit(‘r8, has as its ca])ital, Papeete, with 3617 
iiihahitants, of whom 1009 are French. In 1918 
theie was a severe influenza epid(‘mic, w'hich 
lecurred again in 1919, though far less serious, 
for the first epidemic wiped out nearly one- 
hcvcntli of tlu‘ population. 

According to reports published at the close of 
the year 1919, the condition of the Marquesan 
i.>lands showed that the administration had 
completely neglected them Although they were 
the richest group belonging to France in the 
southern Pacific, they had plainly retrograded. 
The population fell off from 31 i7 in 1912 to 
about 2500, owing chiefly to the diseases which 
ravaged the country. There was no police serv- 
ice and there were no schools and steamers had 
ceased to run between the islands and Tahiti. 
Measures were recommended for immediate im- 
provemimt of conditions, the main point being 
to give the group its own administration instead 
of leaving it under the administration of Papeete 
w hich w as 750 miles away. Other measures pro- 
posed included the promotion of colonization by 


the French and the creation of a marine trans- 
j>ort service. 

FRENCH GUIANA (Cayenne). A colony 
and penal settlement on the northern coast of 
South America belonging to France. Area, 88,- 
240 square kilometers (34,009 square miles). 
Population in 1919 according to unofficial fig- 
ures, 49,231. Capital, Cayenne, which is the 
chief towm and seaport, and had a population of 
13,619 in 1919. Silver, phosphate and iron are 
produced in some quantities, but placer gold min- 
ing is the chief industry. The annual trans- 
portation to the colony averages between 4000 
and 5000, and about 1000 to 1500 are freed each 
year 

FRENCH GUINEA. A French colony of 
West Africa Capital, Konakry, wuth 6623 in- 
habitants. The chief commercial centre is Kan- 
kan Other towns- Boke, Kindia, and Du- 
breka. The chief product and principal export 
is rubber. The value of the total foreign trade 
of the colony in 1918 was $6,919,551, as against 
$7,073,497 for lOU, a decrease of $153,946. 
(In this report, francs arc converted to dollars 
at normal exchange, one franc equalling $.193 ) 
The total imports amounted to $4,444,785 for 
1918, as against $4,122,371 for 1917, an increase 
in value anioiinting to $322,414. The total ox- 
j)orls ill 1918 were valued at $2,474,766, as 
against $2,951,126 in 1917 Movements of specie 
in 1918, included imports aggregating $3088, 
and exports amounting to $1,002,838. The share 
of France in the foreign trade of this colony in 
1917, w'as 38 5 per cent. In 1918, 34.58 per 
rent. In 1018 there were 124 entiies, with a 
tonnage of 153,246, and 7375 tons discharg(’d 
Of the total value of exports in 1918, Franco 
and her eolonies received (>7.11 per cent as com- 
pared with 68.28 per cent of the 1917 exports 

FRENCH INDIA. Five F reneh di'pendfui- 
cies in India, wu'th an area of 513 square kilo- 
meters, and a population, estimated in 1019 at 
268,952, by unofficial figures. They are Pon- 
dicherry, Caracao, Chandernagar, Maho, and 
Yanaom. A senator and a deputy represent 
them in the French Parliament. T..ocal revenue 
and expenditure (budget of 1918) was 1,963,500 
rupees. 

FRENCH INBO-CHINA. A Frencli depen- 
dency in Houtheastern Asia, consisting of the 
following five states* Annarn, (159,800 square 
kilometers, with a population in 1914 of 5,200,- 
000); Cambodia, (175,450 square kilometers, 
with a population of 1,634,252) ; Cochin-(''hina. 
(56,965 square kilometers, with 3,050,785) ; 
Laos, (290,000 square kilometers, with 640,877) ; 
Tongkiiig, (119,750 s()uare kilometers, wdth 119,- 
720) ; also the leased territory of Kwangchow^- 
Wan, (1000 square kilometers, with 168,000). 
Capital, Hanowi, in Tongking, with 113,676 in- 
habitants. Other towms, Cholon, 191,665; Bin- 
dinh, 75,000; Saigon, 72,000; Pnom-penh, 54,- 
621; Hu6, 65,000; Vien tiane, and TIaithong, 
27,000 each. 

Into Great Britain in 1017, the imports from 
Indo-China amounted to £73,514, and the ex- 
ports from Great Britain, £637,276, chiefly cot- 
ton. In 1918, there were no imports and the 
exports amounted to £823,549. For 1918 the 
revenue and expenditure for the general budget 
balanced at 47,166,050 piastres. The outstand- 
ing debt of Indo-China, dan. 1, 1917, amounted 
to 345,913,000 fcs. There was a military force 
that totalled about 25,514. There is a railway 
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from SaT^^on to Mvtho. The total length of 
railway was 993 miles, according to the latest 
figures, 747 miles being government lines, and 
240 miles private lines. There were 8719 miles 
of telegraph line, with 376 telegraph offices, and 
telephone systems aggregating 270 miles of line. 
There were 303 post office's. 

The Bank of Tndo-China, with an authorized 
cai)ital of 4<S,000,000 francs and reserve and re- 
demption funds amounting to 33,500,000 francs, 
has till 1920 the privilege not only of making 
advances on security, but also of engaging in 
linancial, industrial, or commercial enterprise 
in Tndo-China, and "New Caledonia. The mone- 
tary unit, the piastr(‘, is usually worth some- 
what less than 24d There are two bronze coins, 
one etpial to 1/100 and the other 1/375 of a pias- 
tre Various general movements toward the 
stimulation of production, the development of 
r('Source, and the bctternKuit and enrichment of 
the f’ountrv, are under \\a\. 

FRENCH LITERATURE. War literature 
was giadually eiowded ou1 of existence, or at 
least there wl‘re astonishingly vigorous attempts 
on the part ot the wi iters as well as on the 
])art of the public to ri'instatc' in the place of 
honor non-war books But of course the war 
was nol an (‘\(‘nt that (*ould be brushed aside, 
(*V(‘n in literature, and theri* were still enough 
war ])ul)lications to warrant special treatment 

W'ar Litkrati rk a large part of the war 
books should be classed under post-wai -litera- 
ture, as dealing with problems of after the war. 
Such was, for example, Borche’s play La jenne 
FiJlc aii.r Jours Roses: after his great success 
with IjCs Ifutors et la Finrtie, Porche tried a 
s(‘C(»n(l allegori<*al plav m which he makes fun 
ot the bnreancraev of goveininent officials, and 
of th(‘ pedantry of scholars, and wants youth to 
ie?uvenate Fiance The play was veiy moder- 
atcl> successful. Many war novels deserve men- 
tion* Bene Bazin’s Xouhcnux OherJc deals with 
llie family problems in Alsace-Lorraine during 
the war the son who had cast his lot with 
Cermany (in perfect good faith) finally under- 
stands that he was mistaken. Barbusse’s (Uartr 
is partly a reedition of the realistic war scenes 
that made hr Feu famous, and partly the story 
of a man who saw “light.” War made him 
iealiz(* tliat peojile have had nothing to say 
in matters of politics and that it would be 
bett(*r if they did have. Cyril Berger, in Pend- 
fwt qu'd se 'hnt . . . pioves to be a disciple of 
Barbusse (who prefaced the book). And Leon 
^^’erth could perhaps also be calhHl a disciple 
of Barbusse in Claret, solJat , with much dia- 
h'ctic he reasons avvav from the surface of the 
globe such nonsmise as patriotism, capital, char- 
ity, etc, and he dreams of a golden age with 
an anarchistic return to the life of nature 
(Rousseau converts him). More violent in 
tone is IT. Champley’s Crdvc dona sooidtd. The 
finest of the belated war novels is, by common 
consent, J. de Cfranvilliers’s Le Prix de V Homme; 
it can be compared with some of the very best 
war nov(‘l8. A young man longing for some- 
thing that will make life worth while finds that 
under no conditions as in war can he give so 
well the full measure of what is best and 
strongest in him; for stirring descriptions the 
novel is eofually remarkable, ('h. Briand’s Lc 
Sauff is in the same vein, almost mystic in its 
enthusiasm. A. RMier (author of Medita- 
Hons dans la Tranchce) offers a novel Le Capi- 


taine in which he discusses how the soldiers who 
fought so well will now face the problems of 
normal life. In his Grandf/oujon, a grotesque 
figure of a none too intelligent re.servist during 
the war, TL Thmjamin has not risen to the 
excellence of his Gaspard. M. Nadaud tells us 
the continuation of ChifjuolFs story and the la- 
mentable end of that hero of the air, in Frangi- 
pane et Cir. Two of the most admiied books 
of the year were Crovr de Hois, by Roland 
Dorgel^s (Prix de la Vie ITeureuse), and Les 
Tranchces de Pchssanne, which gives the de- 
scription of a sunny town in Provence where 
they trained soldiers, especially “territoriaux,” 
to dig trenches and tbiow grenades, written with 
exquisite humor bv Paul Souchon Very well 
received was Laniy Qnantin’s (Jne heroine limon- 
sine, the scene of which is la’d in turn in a town 
of Tdmousin and at the front (labriel Mauri- 
ere’s 1// Hurlinaue (military office) gives in the 
language of a girl stenograidier anecdotes of the 
militarv life in the rear, slackers’ stories, etc. 
A woman, Annie Vivanti, in Vae Vietis, treats 
with much pathos the problem of the “enfant dii 
crime,” Pierre TTamp, in his Metiers blesses 
telL of the awful industrial wounds of France, 
but in his usual strong and optimistic temper. 
Much praise must lie given to Colette Yver's 
Jjes Cousins riehes The (‘ousins who save from 
rum a family of French manufacturers In their 
remarkable mdiistrial skill tvpify Americans in 
their relations to France It is a most intclli 
gent study of the reasons why French and Ameri- 
cans in many ways complete each other wonder- 
fully, but owing to some “mystere des races” 
would be \\(‘ll advised to mingle without mixing. 
We can only mention by title several other good 
novels dealing with the war, or after-war: J. TI 
TTosny, jeune, Mrmi, le profit eur et le poilu ; 
Rene Dume.snil, fJAhsenee: B. Vallotton, Ceux 
de Harivier; Flie Dautrin, Absent: Louis 
Dumui, ‘\uc7i Paris' (killections of short 
stories- Pierre Grasset, Coeut et Gueire: A. 
Arnoux, Le (^abaret. 

Duhamel, the xviiter who owes the greatest 
debt to the war for the fame he acquired by it, 
publishes La f\)ss('ssw7i du Monde, in w-hich he 
gi\es up story-telling for the philosophical con- 
sideiations — probably to the regret of the public. 
Ills theory comes to this: T)o not look for 
pleasuies gotten by riches, or for eonyentional 
lejoiMngs, if the pleasure is in you, you owm 
the W'orld ; moreoyer there is joV even in sutTer 
ing. 

Many interesting w^ar diaries and descriptions 
w-er(‘ put on the market. Among the best were: 
T^ieies Tharaud, La Helere ; Robert de Flers, 
Caimei de Route: Coinmt Raynal, Fort de Vaux; 
Tessan, De Verdun au Rhin : Robidet, Croquis 
de Guenx: Laurentin, Le Rang de France: Dela- 
eommune, L'Eseadrxlle des Eperriers ; R. Milan, 
Matelots acriens (3d series of Vagabonds de la 
Gloire) ; E. Bourcier, Bombardier Camus (avia- 
tion) ; R. Jubert, \erdun; Fonsagrive, En Bat- 
terie. Very painful are. Blanchet, En Repre- 
satlles: Martin-Marny, Quatre ans avec les Bar- 
hares (in Lille); T)ioulers, Lille pendant VOe- 
cupation : and Niox, Mes Rtx Evasions. R. 
Legay contributes a good story of life at the 
rear in Rondc des Blcuets : in Rouletahille chez 
Krupp, G. l^eroux gives a new series of his amus- 
ing detective stories. »ludith Gautier has a 
pretty story of a young Belgian Un OM4ral de 
Cinq'^ ans/ Also ‘deserving of mention are: 
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Bar res, De la SympaPhie a la FraterniU des 
Armes (about America) ; Giraudoux, Amicq. 
America; Gyp, Journal d'un cochon de pesai^ 
miste; H. GMon, V Homme de la Guerre, 
T4moignage d’un Converti. 

Among the poets of the war may be noted: 
Rostand, Le Tol de la Marseillaise (of unequal 
merit) ; Verlet, De la Bone sous le del; d, Nor- 
mand, Drnpeaux DvpJoy^s; J. Siiberville, Le 
Fifrc de Bernaudouoc, and La Fosse aux Lions; 
R. Huguos, Cette Guerre; Bourcier, T/Age de 
Bang; Boyer d’Agen, Cinq Parol ipomhies d la 
Ihrxnc cfomcdie (Tercets in honor of Foch, 
Petain . . . the Kaiser, etc. ) ; Edmond Eleg, 
Mur des Fleurs; L. Durtaiii, fAse (rustic tale of 
war time) ; and many others. 

Literature on war literature: Baldonsperger, 
Ij \rant-gucrre dans la JAttvrature; Albert 
S(‘hinz, he Roman Militaire en France de 1H10~ 
19Vf, Jean Vic, ha Liitcratare de Guerre (2 
vola, of bibliography) ; finally a book of con- 
siderable importance, H. Esnault, Le Foilu tel 
qxFon le parle. 

The Theatre. There is nothing that could 
suggest any common ground of inspiration ; noth- 
ing original either, l)ut rather the old themes 
and the old methods. In Sorbet’s et Cahuct’s 
Hoses Rouges which deals with people who have 
been in the war, although the war has nothing 
to do with it, a nurse claims her rights to an 
officer’s heart against a creature of low rank. 
Pasteur — a series of tableaus of Pasteur’s life, 
written by Sacha Guitry the playwright for his 
father Lucien Guitry, the actor, presents an ex- 
ample of the French facing the period of recon- 
struction. Bataille’a Boeurs d' Amour treats an 
interesting theme: A wmman binning with love 
for one who belongs to another, suppresses her 
sensual love, develops one that is solely platonic, 
and tries to be a "'soeur d’amour”; she is a 
Pauline '‘frdn^tique.” Zamacois’ Monsieur C& 
sarin, Eerii>ain public, is a delicate and roman - 
esquo play of the Musset-Banvillo* Rostand kind. 
St-George de Boub^Iier’s La Vie d'une Femme 
on the other hand is of the tragic kind; while 
G^raldy and Lavoline’s Frtneesse has been called 
“Shakespeare for Boarding schools”; it is the 
story of a little princess who gives up her love 
for reasons of static — a new Berenice Gandera, 
author of rather lisquc plays, suiprihcs us by 
giving virtuous advice to young girls lest they 
be eaten up by wmives, in his (^haperon Rouge. 
Kibteraacker8,‘the powerful author of ha Flam- 
hoe, tries his hand very successfully on a farce, 
he Roi des Valaers, the “roi” being a porter in 
a big hotel. Grivet gives a V^ron; Kerst and 
Berteaux, hoyaute. A scries of short plays have 
won praise, as Ri voire, Sourirr du Faune, Cour- 
telinc, ha Cruche. As to Maurice Rostand’s 
Casanora, it was bissed from the stage by unani- 
mous consent of the critics. The Thf^Atre 
(1 'Orange opened again and gave Horace and Lrs 
\ocp8 Corintlnenncs. Hugo’s Mangcront-ils (of 
the Thentre en LiberU*) and Banvillc’s Esopc 
were put on the stage for the first time with 
remarkable results. Sec Brisson’s Theatre pen- 
dant In Guerre, and Mortier’s Dramaturgic dc 
Fa,i 18 . 

Poetry. A very abundant crop. The most 
discussed collections are by Jules Romain, some 
praising him to the skies (like Duhamel), but 
most critics being repelled by his conceit, the 
vagueness of the thought, and the difficulty of 
grasping the rhythm. In the first collection. 


Europe, he asks: What of the old continent? 
the poet finds a lack of many things, but sug- 
gests no remedy; the second, Puissances de Parts 
is an attempt to discover the poetry of a street, 
of an autobus, of any public place where the 
‘‘people” of modern Paris might reveal their 
originality ; it sounds like obscure Whitmanism 
or wanned up Verhaerenisni. Claudel in bis 
Messe de hd-JJas sends from Brazil where he 
^'^ent on diplomatic service bis contribution to 
the French poetry of the year; he also piiblisheB 
a poetic dialogue J/Ours et la Lune. Francis 
Jammes, in his La Vierge et Ics Bonnets (20 
sonnets) sings in his graceful way Notre Dame 
de Lourdes. The “Prince des poetes” Paul Fort 
continues his rapid production of Ballades Fran- 
iaises, the two last volumes being Lc« Knchan- 
Itnrs (Merlin and oibers), and Chansons d la 
gauloisc sur la tic, le rirc et V amour . . . less 
and less gold and more and mm’e sand. Out of 
the nnmeroiis titles the following may be men- 
tioned: 8])ire, he Beeret ; Moussiniac, VEcharpe 
detw'ucc ; J. Roux, hampc devant I Aiitel , I algen, 
Petits pohnes d" amour; Roger Allard, Apparte- 
ment des Jeuncs FiUes (songs of young love with 
no false sluune) , G. A. Masson, Mille et um^mc 
\uit (Oriental poems); Suporvielle, Pobmes 
(disciple and protege'* of P. Foit) ; Rene Kordyk, 
Les Oiseaux Mutites (with interesting attempts 
at innovations in rhythm) ; H. Oenty, Les belles 
Amours (style M'aiteaii) ; G. Nigond, hivre dr 
Thomas Cagnepam (pretty poems in honor of 
the man who tills the soil) : etc, etc.; t\vo good 
eolloctions written by women: Yve Blanc, Le 
long de la Route; Baronne de Brimont, Mirages 
(with oeeasional bold innovations in versifica- 

tion). . ^ , , r 

Norm,. Let us first mention two books o* 
ehildhood meinoi‘ies by two of the best wi iters 
of to-day, Anatole France's Petit Pierre, (in the 
same vein as Picric Eo^ibre et he lAvrc dc mon 
Ann); and Pierre Loti’s Prime Jeunrssc (who 
had already written Lc Roman dA/n Enfant). 
Other volumes containing a good deal of auto- 
biographical material are. Willette’s Memoires; 
Francis dc MiomandT•^, Volagc d'un Bcdcninire 
(style of Sterne’s Bcntimcntal Journey) i the 
Brothel s Tbaraiid's Rabat ou les H cures Maro- 
ratnes — one of the tine books of the year; 
Maet(*rli nek’s Bentiers dans la Moniagnty one 
more of those books of sweet humanitarianism to 
which be Inm treated us in recent years; ,lean 
Aicard offers a sort of historical novel of great 
oiiginalitv, Gaspard de Bessr, a French Kobm 
Hood of the eve of the Revolution, good to the 
i)oor and terribly bard on the lords ; be died on 
the scaffold. Romain Rolland trios to reestab- 
lish contact with the reading public of France 
in a “neutral” book, written IxJore the war, 
Colas Brrugnon; it is a diary of a cabinet maker 
of the 17th century, suffering all sorts of mis- 
haps at the hand of destiny, but going through 
it all with a joviality which is well-nigh heroism. 
(Ji. Goniaiix eontiTUics the series of gloomy 
novels that brought him fame witli La Farnille 
Messal; the story reminds one much of Balzac’s 
Rechcichc dc V Ahsolw — a man of genius iyiaii- 
nizes over his family and in their veneration 
for him they endure everything. A. Jaloux’s 
Fumers dans la Campagne has received much 
praise— a rathiT intricate love story under the 
sunny sky of Provence. Francis Jammes speaks 
most gracefully of God to his public of mondams, 
ill two novels, Roses dc Marie, and Le Cur4 
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d'Ozcron. Pierre Mille does not renew his style 
at all, we recognize Barnabas in the “ogre bon 
enfant” of A^asV Edtn et son Epouse'* Abel 
ITermant dispatched another book, this time 
about a young Frenchman landing in Oxford 
and growing wildly enthusiastic over Whitman; 
it is called VAuhe Ardente. By way of contrast 
we may place here Estaurii^,. whose name spells 
(juality against quantity, and who offers JjWscen- 
sion de M. BasUnrc. A, Lichtembcrger in Le 
Coeiir est le meme tells with much humor the 
adventure of a scholar in tlie forties who falls 
in lov(? with a very modern American girl. H. 
Bachelin has two more of his sober and excel- 
lent studK's of the humbler classes, in Serviieur, 
and in rEclairoic, the story of a little hunchback 
girl peasant, who after a hard Hie s(‘es in mar- 
riage a bright spot on the horizon. A series of 
books of a peculiar kind, evidently meant to 
leact against the feverish \iniest betrayed by so 
many w liters, is Marcel Proust, A la Recherche 
dll Temps perdu, which describe the sensations 
of a man who refuses to be hurried through life; 
his second volume is called A VOmhre de la 
Jeinic Etilc en Fleur — a leverie in the style of 
the 17th century carte de tendre. An entirely 
different viewpoint is taken by Ch TT. Hirsch, 
who in his Petit Louis, lio.reur, claims that 
^'Tous les hommes serai ent mriJleurs si tous les 
honimes hojcaientP We now come to what may 
he considered the chief literary event in the 
domain of the novel, namely the rapid rise to 
fame of Pierre Benoit, with his two romans 
d'ax eniure, Kompsmark (which is a romanesque 
spy story on the eve of the war) , and JT itlanttde 
— a sort of combination of Stevenson and the 
Vrabian Nights styh‘ The success of the books 
lea\es no doubt as to th(‘ taste of the public 
now, but it may he just a passing fad Another 
hook written by newcomers in literature has 
found much favor too, hut rather with the edu- 
cated public, Le Lirrc de (loha le Simple, by 
Ades and Josipovici. Tt is an exotic novel on 
Fg_\pt and by two men who have li\ed in Egypt 
as Egy})tians. Many have urged the Acad<^mie 
Ooncourt to crown tliis book; hut other novels 
have been ]>ro))osed for tlie same leward, such as 
A. t’Seit evens, Les sept parnu les Homines; 
\hiriol Le Sens des iutres, and several war 

liooks Some of the best novels written by 

women this year are: L. Faure Faviere. Ces 

(liosis qui sent rieilles; Mine. Bruno-Kuby, 
l/Fxemple de V \hhe, douve; H. Charasson, 
\itenle; ATine Baymonde Machard, Tu Fnfan- 
feras: Flissa Rhaiss, Sdada, la Marocatne. In 
this domain as in others the output has been 
enormous. At the risk of being unjust we ven- 
turi' to give a special mention to* P. Ouitet 
Vauquelin, V \mour Exige : (*. Kageot, La 

Faihlesse des P^orts ; K. Chauvelot, Roman 
<r \rcntine a Jaui (scientific approach to the 
])rohleni of heredity) : Andrf*e Mars, Tn Aimeras 
dans la Dovlcur ; Verneuil, VErreur; Jeanna 
Ijandre, Mad^tme Poche ou la parfaite CrP^ature 
(a good caricature of the ‘"femme gendarme^* 
who has the hi'st of intentions, hut is a peat 
none the less). Chihli en are the heroes in A. 
Machard, Trique, (lamtn de Pans, and Poucette, 
le plus jeune DeteeUrc dii Maude; also in F. 
(^aico, ftoh ct Hohette, s'amusent. P. Bourget 
has a volume of short stories, Jimticier; and a 
posthumous volume of short stories by Mirboau, 
La \'ache Tdchctee, was published. Finally an 
edition of an early story by Jules Renard, Les 


Cloportes, of 1889, shows us several first sketches 
of characters which have since become famous, 
as Poll de Garotte. 

Cbiticism axd Literary Events. Evidently 
a quantity of books ready in 1914 have now 
been thrown on the market, for many of these 
volumes presupposi' long and arduous study im- 
possible in time of war: F. Brunot, Le Fran- 
i,ais en France et hors de France au lime 
sidcle; Foulet, Syntaxe du Vieux Frangais; 
Hugo P. Thieme, of the University of Michigan, 
publishes his Essai sur VPlistoire du Vers Fran- 
qais. In the field of literature, Charnard gives a 
new translation of the Chanson de Roland; and 
Courbet an edition of Poesies Franqaiscs et 
Lattnes de Du Ilellay; Baiimal, Moliere et ses 
Dt'vots : L Ditnier, Buff on; Marquis de Roux, 
Pascal en I*oitou ; Alarsan, Beaumarchais et les 
affaires dWmerique ; L. Ducros, J J, Rousseau 
(vol. IT and 111); E. 8eillR*re, Tjcs Etapes du 
Mystieisme passionnel, (Rousseau, Chateaubri- 
and, Stael, Byion) ; Jean Vic, I dees de Dufresny 
(editor of the Mereure de France m the 18th 
century); L. Pingaud, Jeunesse de Nodicr: L. 
Vincent has four considerable volumes on Georges 
Eand et le Berry , Marie Louise Pai Heron, 
Francois Buloz (editor of the Revue des Deux 
Mondes at the time of Romanticism) et ses 
amis; A. Poizat, Le Hymholisme, de Tiaudelaa e 
a Claudel; E. Raynaud, Jja Melee Slymholiste; 
Oohin, (Euvre de Samain; .1. de Suberville, Ijc 
T hcdtre de Rostand: Pierre Gilbeit, Foret de 
Cippes, posthumous volume of criticism. He 
died in the war — was awarded the Prix de 
Critique by the Academy). 

Literary discussions were plentiful. The most 
important was started by Lierre Louys, who sug- 
gests that the best in Moliere’s theatre belongs 
to Corneille (first article, in Le Temps, Oct. 16; 
hook to he published by Foritemoing) . The con- 
nection hetwec'ii the “livre cher” and the future 
of literaturt' was much discussed, young authors 
being practically barred from the market. La 
\ouvelle rerue fianraise was started again, some 
hailing the manifesto of the editor Jacques 
Riviere as a masterpiece, some much disappointed 
m the jirogramme of those who claim to repre- 
sent the tHite of the young intellectuals. La 
Minerve is a new periodical started by men al- 
ready famous the world over, and there is a long 
list of new pi'riodicals, many very piomisiiig: 
as La France Nouvelle, or Lr T^rogres (Hrique: 
of more directly in the literary line Le Carnet 
Critique. 

The Grand Prix de Litterature w^nt to the 
Brothers Tharaud; the Cfrand Prix du Roman 
w(*nt to Ch. Geniaux; the Prix Goncourt to 
Alarcel Proust; that of La Vie TTeureuse, to 
Roland Horgeles. Quite a number of anniver- 
saiies were commemorated, especially the hun- 
dredth of the Meditations of Lamartine, and the 
liiTieth of Saint e-Beuve’s death (which bring 
his works within the domain of public property). 
'I he following deaths are lamented: Demoldcr, 
the Belgian author of Les Pa tans de la Retnc de 
Ifollande, L Tailhade; Ch. Moiice; Andr6 
Mithouaid. The French Academic received 
Barthou, Fr. de Curel Boylesve, Jules Cambon, 
and elected Henri Bord(*aux. Tlie Goncourt 
Academy replaced Paul Margueritte by Emile 
Bergei at. 

FBENCH SOMALI COAST. (Somaij Coast 
Protectorate.) French colony lying between 
the Italian colony of Eritrea and British Somali- 
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land, on the Gulf of Aden. Area, about 5700 
sqnaro miles, and the population was estimated 
in 11)17 at about 206,000. Djibouti had (1917) 
1. *1,608 inhabitants, of whom 294 are European, 
the mam port and neat of jjfovernment being 
Djibouti. The local budget for 1918 balanced 
at 1,759,539 francs. The salt mines opened 
in 1912 exported, in 1917, 11,962 metric tons of 
salt. The chief imports were cotton goods, but- 
ter, sugar, and galvanized iron, and the chief 
expoits were cofTee, ivory, hides, and skins. The 
total imports in 1917 amounted to 39,416,120 
francs, and the total exports, to 50,324,846 
francs. In 1917 272 merchant vessels, of 643,- 
290 tons, entered The colony is administered by 
a governor, assisted by an administrative council. 

FRENCH WEST AFRICA. A possession 
of France in western Africa, composed of the 
following territories: Senegal, population in 
1917, 1,247,979; Guinea, 1,812,579; Ivory Coast, 
1,529.251; Dahomey, 91 1,749; Upper Senegal 
and Niger (Sudan), 5,598,973; Military Terri- 
torv of the Niger, 850,094; Mauretania, ^56,164; 
making a total of 12.206,889, of which the non- 
African races number 8020, French and foreign 
894, making a total of 8914 for the non-African 
races. Of the African races the French number 
12,191,413, and the foreign 6562, making a total 
for the African races of 12,197,975. The area in 
square miles is 1,745,000 A governor general, 
assisted bv a council, supervises all of French 
West Africa from the scat of government at 
Dakar Each of the colonies is under a lieuten- 
ant-governor, whose local authority is subject 
to the general direction of the governor general 
The imports for 1917 were £7,024,336, and the 
exports £7.170,255. In 1910, 1825 vessels, of 
5,119,558 tons, entered the ports of the colony. 
At the same time there were 263 post oOices 
M'lie use of Frcmcli weights and measures and 
money is compulsory throughout French West 
Africa. The governor geneial at the beginning 
of 1919 was M. Angoulvant (appointed dan. 22, 
1918) 

Senegal is the oldest and most important 
Flench colony in vest Africa, lying to the north 
of the British colony of Gambia, and its capital, 
St Louis. Its rcjirescntatioii in tli«‘ French 
Barlianicnt is one deputy. 

French Guinea lie.*^ between Portuguese Guinea 
and the British colony of Sierra Leone. Capi- 
tal, Konakry 

French Ivory Coast, capital Bingervillo, lies 
between Liberia and the British (iold Coast. 

(irand Bassam, Assinie, (irand Lahou, Sassan- 
dra, Tabou, Tbijean, Bouak^, Aboisso, and other 
points in the intei ior are the chief centres of 
pomilatioii and trade. 

Dahomey, extimding from 'rogolaiid, on the 
west to Lairos and Nigeria on the east, and to 
French military territories in the north, has 
about 95 miles of coastline. Capital, Porto 
Novo, with a jiopulation of about 20,000. 

Upper Senegal, and Niger Colonies lie to the 
south of the Algerian sphere. Capital, Bamako 
Population, 8734. 

Mauretania w^as made a protectorate in 1903 
and a special civilian territory in 1904. Jt com- 
prises the districts of Brakna, 'J’rarza, Gorgol, 
Assaba, Ticliit, Levrier Bay, Adrar, and Tagant 

Imports and exports in 1918 according to Brit- 
ish authorities were as follows, in pounds ster- 
ling: Senegal, imports, 11,417,026; exports, 
8,307,470; French Guinea, 888,967 and 494,953; 


Ivory Coast, 609,401 and 507,936; Dahomey, 
1,133,077 and 1,199,473. For Upper Senegal and 
the Niger the imports and exports in 1917 were 
respectively 190,250 and 112,364. 

FRICK,' Henry Clay^ American capitalist 
and manufaeturer, died in New York December 
2d. His death was sudden, and was attributed 
by his physicians to ptomaine poisoning He 
was born in Overton, Pa., Dec. 19, 1849, and be- 
gan work at an early age as clerk in the office 
of hi.s grandfather, a flour merchant and dis- 
tiller, but early interested himself in the coke 
business. In 1871 he organized the firm of 
Frick and Company with large holdings of coal 
lands, and coke ovens in the Connelsvillo region 
During the panic of 1873 he purchased additional 
tracts and ovens and drew the interest of several 
leading financiers to his project. The Carneiries 
invested in the Frick Company, and in 1882 Mr. 
Frick was admitted as a member of their firm 
in return for giving them further interest in his 
business. From this time dated his career as 
a Kt(‘el manufacturer By 1889 he controlled 
coal lands and ovens representing two-thirds of 
the capacity of the C'onnelsville region The 
Homestead strike of 1892 brought him into 
prominence. On July 22, 1892, an attempt was 
made on his life bv the anarchist, Alexander 
Berkinan, and Mr. Frick was severely wounded 
His assailant was afterwards sentenced to the 
penitmitiary for 21 years in spite of his 
wounds Mr. Frick directed the measures against 
the strike, which finally subsided. He was chair- 
man of the Board of ('Carnegie Company 1889-92 
and afterwards (‘hairmaii of the Board of iMan- 
agers of the Carnegie Steel (Company. Mean- 
while ho had become dii'cetor of seven al other im- 
portant corporations Tn 18i)7 he heeaine chair- 
man of the Board of Directors of the H. C. Frick 
Coke Company, which was the hugest institu- 
tion of the kind in the world. In the Carnegie 
Steel Company he pursiual a vigorous policy 
which brought in millions of dollars and greatly 
extended the field of operations. He built a 
railroad to unite tlie seallered plants, and saved 
enormous sums in freight to the company; and 
he suhsequentiv took over the great Mesaha ore 
fields of Lake Superior. Ills subsequent attempt 
to buy out the Carnegie Company was unsue- 
eessful. Mr. Carnegie then tri(^ to exclude Mr. 
Frick from the husiiu'ss, and a complicated law 
suit followed, hut the ease was settled out of 
court by the reorganization of the Carnegie Com- 
pany. It made Mr. Frick one of the wealthiest 
men in the country and his fortune wa« doubled 
.soon afterwards as the result of the changes 
uhieh Mr Carnegie with the aid of ]\Ii (Charles 
M. Schwab brought about when they secured the 
Morgan interest for the financiering of the 
linited States Steel Corporation in 1901. Mr 
Frick’s differences with Mr. Carnegie were never 
settled and the rivalry between them was the 
subject of much comment in the press. At his 
costly residence in New York City on the site of 
the old L(‘nox Library he placed a collection of 
pictures which was believed to be the largest 
private gallery in the world. He left according 
to the report of one of his executors nearly 
$143,000,000 of which $25,000,000 was left to 
his wife, son, and daughter, and the rest to pub- 
lic and philanthropic objects. The art gallery 
to he known as the Frick Collection, consisting 
of the Frick residence in New York and its con- 
tents and valued at $50,000,000 was left to the 
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public, with an endowment fund of $15,000,000 
for its maintenance. The sum of $6,500,000 was 
left to his daughter for expenditure in educa- 
tional or charitable work, $15,000,000 was left 
to Princeton University, $5,000,000 to Harvard 
University, $500,000 each to 15 other institutions, 
and $2,000,000 to the city of Pittsburgh for a 
park. 

FRIENDS, Reijgious Society of. There are 
four branches of this denomination: Society of 
Friends (Orthodox) with about 100,000 com- 
municants; Society of Friends (Hicksite) with 
about 20,000 communicants; Orthodox Conserva- 
tive Friends ( Wilbur ite) with about 4000 com- 
municants; and Friends (Primitive) with about 
100 communicants. The Society of Friends (Or- 
thodox) is the largest and most active. There 
is a Five Years’ Meeting, quinquennial, com- 
posed of delegates fiom 12 of the 14 yearly meet- 
ings in the United States and one in Canada. 
The next meeting will be in llichmond, Ind., in 
1922. Foreign and domestic missionai> work is 
(‘arried on by special boards. The denomination 
suppoits nine universities and colleges, among 
which Haverford College, at llaverford, Pa., is 
the best known The American Friend, pub- 
lished in Pichniond, Ind., is the official organ of 
the society. 

During 1919 the Friends in both the United 
States and England combined for the purpose of 
doing relief work in France, under the head 
of the American Friends’ Overseas Service Com- 
mittee headed by Win. T. Smith of Biooklyn. 
The C.’oinmittee has sent a total of 650 workers 
to France, having raised an aggregate of more 
than $2,000,000 for this work. These woikers 
have taken the entire charge of reconstructing 
the ar(‘a of devastated country between Verdun 
and the Argonne Forest, including the villages 
in the Foiest itself. This is an area of some- 
thing over 400 square miles and includes about 
50 villages. Extensive reconstruction work in 
the area north of Chateau Thierry was also 
carried on. A small unit of 15 workers was sent 
to Servia to hegin a piece of reconstruction work 
in agriculture and house building, and in the 
spring of lt)2() the Committee plans to expand 
tills woik. 

FRUIT GROWING, See Horticulture. 

FUEL. See Chemistry, Industrial. 

FURS. See Alaska. 

GALICIA. Foimerly an Austian province in 
the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy ; bounded on 
the north by Poland, on the east by the Gov- 
ernment of Podolia in the former Russian Em- 
pire, on the northeast by Volhynia (in Russia) ; 
ill the south it touches Bessarabia, and in the 
southeast it is separated from Hungary by the 
Carpathians. Population, Austrian census of 
1910, 8,025,675. No later statistics are avail- 
able than those given in preceding Year Books. 
After the armistice and during 1919, its status 
was indeterminate, being one of the problems be- 
fore the Peace Conference, on account of the 
claims of Poland to Eastern Galicia. A pro- 
posal under discussion at the close of the year 
was the formation of two self-governing states 
out of Eastern Galicia beyond the frontiers of 
I’oland but under a Polish protectorate. See 
War of the Nations. 

GALVESTON FLOOD. See the article Hur- 
ricanes. 

GAMBIA. A colony and protectorate of 
British West Africa, on the River Gambia. The 


colony proper has an aiea of 4 square miles 
and a population of 8000; the protectorate an 
aica of 4500 square miles and a population of 
about 200,000. (Capital, Bathurst on the island 
of Saint Mary. Imports of merchandise in 
1918, $4,473,927, exceeding those of 1917 by 
$1,088,077. Great Biitain supplied over 73 per 
cent. Exports of mcrcliaiidise in 1918, $4,296,- 
143, a decrease of $340,698 from 1917. Great 
Britain took nearly 95 per cent. There was a 
notable inciease in the trade with the United 
States which supplied 15.43 per cent of the im- 
ports in 1918, as against 7.24 per cent in 1917. 
This seems to have been due largely to the 
shortage of foodstuffs in Europe. Revenue in 
1917, £117,977, expenditure, £94,519. Governor 
at the beginning of 1919, Sir Edward dohii 
Cameron. 

GARBAGE AND REFUSE DISPOSAL. 

Gaibage utilization by feeding to hogs has been 
increasing rapidly ever since the war began to 
stimulate food conservation. Most of the gar- 
bage feeding has been done by coiitractois who 
adopted this means of disposal because it prom- 
ised a quick till 11 over of capital at a good 
profit on account of the shoit time lequired to 
fatten hogs and their high market price. Rela- 
tively few cities have established fe(‘ding plants 
but many have encouraged contractors to do so, 
since it promised the cities nioie favorable con- 
tracts than any othei method of disposal and at 
the same time contiibutixl to waste utilization 
and food production. Although garbage reduc- 
tion plants, by recovering giease and fertilizer 
base, aie also a means of garbage utilization, 
not a single new one was reported as hav iiig been 
built in 1919, while a number of cities changed 
from reduction to hog feeding. Likewise, gar- 
bage incinerating plants had few additions dur- 
ing the year, and none of size, while many exist- 
ing fuinaces stood idle, most of these having 
been previously shut down. The swing to hog 
feeding promises to continue for at least a few 
years longer, after which reduction may regain 
at least some of its lost ground. This depends 
upon the prices of labor, material, and capital, 
all of whi<*h bulk much laiger in reduction than 
in hog feeding plants. 

i.arge cities that changed fiom reduction to 
hog feeding in 1919 arc Baltimore, Newark, 
Buffalo, and St. Louis, the first threi* of \\hi<‘h 
made contracts which base the price they arc to 
leceivc for their garbage on the market pi ice for 
fat oi killing hogs at Chicago. Utica, N. \., 
and Akron, Ohio, also changed fiom reduction 
to feeding. At i\iinnea])olis, St. Paul, and many 
smaller cities hog feeding was continued. At 
New York City the laigest garbage reduction 
jdant in the world stood idle, and the gaibage 
from the major part of the city was dumped at 
sea, while one proposition after another for 
some means of dispos^al was discussed by the au- 
thorities. A variety of conditions more or less 
peculiar to New Yoik contributed to the situa- 
tion there, which includes not only the idle re- 
duction plant named but also aiiothei one, built 
by an earlier contractoi under one of the short- 
term garbage disposal contracts that have been 
so baneful. In passing, it may be noted that 
under the new city charter for Philadelphia, 
effective in 1920, that city is empowered to let 
garbage-disposal eontiaets for a longer time than 
one year, and is required to collect its garbage 
and clean its streets by its own forces unless R 
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majority of the new city council and the mayor 
vote that the work be done by contract. 

Iloo Feeding ('ontijac’ts. The vicissitudcH of 
garbajife disposal in American cities are illus- 
trated by the expel i(‘nce8 of Baltimore which, 
finally guided by one of its municipal engineers, 
let a contract for disposal by feeding, effective 
May 1, Id HI, which was expected to net the city 
$16,500 annually, with no allowance for col- 
lection, but after deducting the cost of barging 
the garbage from central stations to the hog 
feeding plant. From 1882 to 1901 Baltimore 
garbage was barged to a point 6 miles from the 
city by a contract and spread on farm land as a 
fertilizer. From 1902 to Jan. 1, 1908, a con- 
tractor collected the garbage, hauled it to the 
water front in the heart of the city and treated 
it by reduction, at a yearly total price of $147,- 
.*100. Owing to complaints of non-collection and 
of odors from the disposal plant, the city bought 
the collection equipment and reduction works 
for .$372,888 in 1908, assumed the collection of 
garbage, but let a contract for disposal at .$85,- 
000 a year, less $10,000 a year for the use of 
the r(‘duction works. This continued until the 
close of 1917, when the disposal contract was 
renew’ed, except that no allow'anee was made to 
th€‘ city for the use of the disposal plant. Dur- 
ing 1919, three attempts to let a new contract 
for disposal only weri* made before success was 
attained. The first bid was from a contractor 
who offered the city 35 cents a ton for the gar- 
bage but was barred by the Capital Issues Com- 
mittee from building a' proposed reduction plant. 
Next, alternative bids for reduction and feeding 
wcie invited but none for either method were 
submitted, although under reduction the city 
offered its owui plant for remodeling and use 
until a permanent reduction plant could be built. 
After the armistice, the city again advertised 
for alternative bids for reduction and hog feed- 
ing, offering to deliver the garbage to the dis- 
posal plant in either case. For reduction, bids 
were asked on a base price of 8 cents a pound 
for grease, the price to go down or up with 
the market price. No bids for reduction were 
received. A eontiact for feeding was let, the 
price per ton of garbage to be .‘H/^ times the 
average monthly top price per pound of live 
killing hogs on the Chicago market. Including 
a large recently annexed district, the area of 
Baltimore is 80.5 square miles and the popula- 
tion is estimated at 720,000. From the 670,000 
population of 1918 there were collected 51,324 
tons of garbage During the same year 16,464 
dead animals were also collected. The hog feed- 
ing contract at Buffalo also followed a long 
period of disposal by reduction under various 
contracts and was not awarded until after a 
long series of negotiation. The price per ton is 
6, 7, or 8 times the price of live killing hogs at 
Chicago, depending upon the quantity of gar- 
bage, but a minimum of 50 cents a ton is fixed. 
At Newark, a reduction contract was terminated 
by the contractor in 1916, on the ground that the 
city did not enforce the contract requirement 
that householders must exclude miscellaneous 
refuse from their garbage cans. Municipal col- 
lection has since been the practice, the garbage 
and other refuse being mixed, until a new 
separation ordinance was put in force in 1919. 
The mixed refuse was dumped on meadow land 
owned by the city, a contractor paying $3000 
a year for the privilege of salvage at the dumps, 


besides keeping the dumps in good condition. 
New'ark delivers its garbage to the new feeding 
plant built by the contractor on the Passaic 
River, and for each ton receives eight times the 
Chicago selling price for live killing hogs —the 
highest price paid by three cities which have con- 
tracted for garbage disjiosal on this price basis, 
w’hich has been characti'rized as “taking the 
gamble out of garbage,’’ in contrast with the old 
fiat rate prices wdiich might prove to be unfair 
to either the contractor or the city. Sheep as 
well as hogs utilize the garbage of Utica, N, T. 
When the disposal contract there expired, on 
April kst, the reduction contractor raised his 
price from $5100 to $8000 a year for disposal. 
A rival contractor offered to take the garbage 
collected by the city for a payment to him of 
.$3100. Tie has a farm of 160 acres, and feeds 
the garbage to 1600 pigs and 200 sheep. This 
contractor breeds his own pigs. Some other 
contractors do this and still others consider it 
more advantageous to buy young pigs. 4 kron, 
Ohio, wdiich changed to feeding in 1919, is one 
of the small number of cities wdiich have ven- 
tured to build a municipal reduction plant, which 
was put in use caily in 1916 After operating 
it for a few months, the city leased it to a com- 
pany, at a yearly rental of $8200 (valuation, 
$116,000). At the same time the city contracted 
for garbage collection for liie years, at $3 12 a 
ton The reduction company enlarged the ])lant 
from 15 lo 45 tons’ capacity In 1918, ri'ports 
of the tw^o companies showed, there was a loss 
of about $5000 on collection and a profit of about 
.$1000 on disposal, making a not loss to the dual 
company of about $4000 a year on the eolleidion 
and disposal of 10,142 tons of garbage. The 
city felt that the collection service had been poor 
and there was said to be nnisanee in tli(‘ oi)era- 
tion of the disposal plant, altbongb this was 
attributed to the ebaractei of the plant and not 
to its operation. In January, li)19, the dis- 
posal company notified the city that because the 
city had failed to pave the approach to the 
plant (really due to inhibition by the Capital 
Issues Committee) it w'ould terminate t?ie con- 
tract on March 1st and shut down the reduction 
w’orka. The city paid for improvements to the 
])lant and bouglit out the collection equipment 
In A})ril the reduction w^orks w^cro damaged by 
an explosion, so a marked able product could not 
be tip'iied out. Fstiinatcs for an improved and 
larger plant on a new site showed a probable 
first cost of $472,000 and a new annual charge of 
$34,700. It was decided to secure bids for dis- 
posal by feeding and toward the end of the year 
a five-year feeding contract was let, under which 
the city will receive 85 cents a ton for the bulk 
of its "garbage delivered to a reloading station. 
At Lansing, Mich., irninicipal garbage feeding 
plant has been in existence since late in 1917, 
when a citizen’s committee having demonstrated 
the success of the plant turned it over to the 
city. About 4000 hogs were being fed in 1919. 

Legal Decibioiv. A mooted point in garbage 
collection and disposal is whether a city can 
prohibit private collections. The Massachusetts 
State Supreme Court (123 N. E., 684) decided 
that a Boston ordinance prohibiting such collec- 
tion was in the interest of public health and a 
valid exercise of the police power. The courts 
of other States have ruled some one way and 
some another, the negative rulings being some- 
times based on the allegation that garbage is 
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private property and that a city can go bo 
further than require it to be collecjted and dis- 
posed of in a sanitary manner. The question is 
of importance where either a city or a contractor 
is treating the garbage by reduction or is feeding 
it to hogs, in which case the largest possible 
volume of garbage is desired, particularly the 
lich garl)age from hotels and restaurants. 
GARDENING. See IIokticlilture. 

GARDENS^ War. See Agricultural Exten- 
sion Work. 

GARDINER, Colonel Asa Bird. Lawjer 
and military officer, died at SulTcrn, N. \ May 
28. lie was born in New York City, Sejd. ffi), 
18;U), and graduated at the C'ollege of Chty of 
New York in 1859. lie served with distinction in 
the (’ivil War and in 1872 the C-oiigressional 
Medal of Honor was awarded to him for gallantry 
and distinguished conduct during the Cettysburg 
cainjiaign. In 187d he was made major and 
judge advocate in the regular army. He retired 
in 1888. During his military service he dis- 
charg(‘d among other duties those of professor 
of law at West Point, and acting Assistant- 
Secretary of War (1887 88). He was district 
attorney for New York County, 1897-1900, and 
was a conspicuous figure in State affairs. He 
was counsel in a large number of important cases 
including those of Ceneral Grant and General 
Sheridan in the Warien ('ourt of Inquiry and 
criminal caH(‘s affecting the army and navy. He 
was piominent in Tammany Hall and a leading 
figure in Democratic politics. Among his writ- 
ings may be mentioned the following: The Writ 
of Jlahcas Cot pus as Affect mg the Army and 
Xat^y (1874); Practice and Proceedings of 
Courts-Martial ( 1878); The Rhode Island Con- 
tinental Line of the Revolution (1885); The 
Older of the Cincinnati m France (1905). 

GARRIGAN, Philip Joseph. Ib>man Catho- 
lic bishop of the Diocese of Sioux City, low’a, 
died at Sioux City, October 14. He was born 
in li eland about 1840, and after coming to the 
United States in his youth was educated in the 
public schools of Massachusetts, and at Saint 
Cdiarles (-(dlege, Maryland; subsccpaently studied 
at Saint Joscjih’s Piovmcial Seminary then at 
Troy, N. Y., and on dune 11, 1870, w'as ordained 
priest. He was diiector of the Troy Seminary, 
1872-75, pastor in Fitchburg, 1875-88, then 
served on the staff of the Catholic University at 
Washington f ill 1902, when he w^as made bishop 
of Sioux Chty. 

GASOLINE. See Automoriles. 

GAUL, Gilbert William. American paintei, 
died in New York City, December 21. He was 
born in Jersey City, N. d., March 31, 1850, and 
studied art under dohn G. Brown and L. E. Wil- 
marth, 1872-76 His specialty w^as in historic 
and genre paintings and he won many medals 
for his w^ork, including those of the Paris Expo- 
sition in 1889, and the Chicago and Buffalo 
expositions. 

GEMS AND PRECIOUS STONES. Ihe 

value of precious stones produced in the United 
States showed a steady decrease over the period 
from 1916 to 1918 There was a decrease from 
$217,793 in 1916 to $131,012 in 1917; the figure 
for 1918 was given at $106,523. The precious 
stones having the most value in 1918 were: 
Corundum, $42,414; turquoise, $20,667; quartz, 
$15,211; opal, $6304; tourmaline, $6206. The 
total value of diamonds and other precious stones 
imported into the United States in 1918* was 


$22,666,839, excluding pearls, which had a value 
of $765,929. Unset diamonds to the value of 
$7,734,150 were imported in 1918, — a marked de- 
crease from the value of $18,421,838 in 1917. 
No domestic exports of gems or precious stones 
were recorded for 1918. Foreign precious stones 
riHixported from the United States in 1918, with 
pearls reckoned in, showed a value of $43,121. 

GENUNG, John Franklin. Professor emeri- 
tus of Amherst College, died at Amherst, Mass., 
on October Ist. He hail been a member of the 
faculty of the college for 37 years, and was 
widely knowui as the author of text books on 
ihetoric and of essays He w^as born in Willsey- 
ville, N. Y., Jan. 27, 1850; graduated at Union 
('ollege in 1870, and after teaching for two years 
studied at Kochester Theological Seminary, 
where he graduated in 1875. He officiated for 
three .^ears as a pastor in the Baptist church, 
then went to Germany where he studied in the 
University of Liepzig, pursuing courses in Eng- 
lish and Hobrew^ He entered the Amherst 
faculty in 1882, became professor of rhetoric 
and English literature in 1889, and of literature 
and Biblical interiiretation in 1906. A few 
years before his death he had retired from active 
work. As a teacher he was admired for his in- 
spiring interpretations of literature, especially 
of poetry. His earliest work as a student in 
Germany had been in this field, and the best 
knowm of his published writings dealt with it. 
They include: The Epic of the Inner Lt/t*, Be- 
ing the Book of Job; What a Carpenter Did With 
His Bible; Practical Elements of Rhetoric; Ten- 
nyson's ^^In MemotiamP Its Purpose and struc- 
ture: The Passing Self; The Hebrew Literature 
of Wisdom in the Light of To-day; The Idylls of 
the Ages, The Select Essays of Elia; Words of 
Koheleth; and a manual of Biblical Literature 
(1919), published shortly before his death. His 
work on rludoric became a standard in American 
education Besides the books above mentioned, 
he published many articles and essays, and w^as 
the editor of the Amherst Graduate Quarterly, 
GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY, American.' A 
society organized in 1852 for the furtherance of 
geographical research. From November, 1917, 
to December, 1918, the Society was the head- 
(piarters of the body of experts known as the 
Inquiry, which later attended the Peace Confer- 
ence and served on the various teiritorial and 
economic conirnissions. The maps that were 
made by the Society for the Peace Conference 
were al.so used in most of the colleges of the 
country at which the Students’ Army Training 
Corps had been established. In 1919 the So iety 
conducted an economic survey of the boundary 
betw^een Guatemala and Honduras under the 
auspices of the Department of State, Washing- 
ton, 1). C., and on behalf of the governments of 
Guatemala and Honduras who desired a techni- 
cal study to be made as the basis foi a recom- 
mendation by the Secietar} of State for a final 
boundary in the disputed region. 

Another feature of inteiest in 1919 w^as the 
awarding of the Ciillum Geograjihical Medal to 
Emmanuel de Margerie of IVris, France, now^ 
Director of the Geological Survey of Alsace- 
Lorraine, and to Many Fairfield Dsborn, Presi- 
dent of the American ^luseurn of Natural His- 
tory, New York. 

The Society publishes two magazines. The 
Geographical Rerieir. a scientific periodical, gives 
the latest information in the fields of gcographi- 
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cal research and exploration. It also contains 
a monthly record of geogiaphical events through- 
out the world and bibliographical section cover- 
ing th(‘ whole lield of geographical literature, 
'the second publication is the Journal of Geogra- 
phy, the only magazine specifically prepared for 
the use of teacheis of geography. In addition, 
the Society piiblislies an atlas of “War Maps,” 
prepared in connection with the work for the 
Peace Conference as noted above, and an annual 
monogiaph, sent free of cliarge to all Kellows of 
the Society, dhe membership included in 1019. 
nearly 4000 Fellows. The officers for the year 
were: Piesideiit, John (Jreenough, vice-presi- 
dents, Janies B. Ford, Paul Tuckerman ; foreign 
coi responding seceretary, Prof. William Libbey; 
domestic corresponding secretary, Archibald D. 
Piihsell; lecording se'cietarv, Hamilton Fish 
Kean; treasurer, Henr^V I’aiish. The Society has 
its headquarters at Broadway and loOth St., 
Kew York City, and Dr. Isaiah Bowman is the 
dircjctor. 

GEOGRAPHIC SOCIETY, National. A 
national scientific organization, with headipiar- 
ters in Washington, D. (\, founded in 188S for 
the increase and ditfusion of geographic knowl- 
edge, especially through its organ, the National 
Geographic Magazine. Us principal scientilic 
undertaking of the \ear was a sixth expedition 
to the Valley of the Ten Thousand Smokes n‘gion 
of Alaska, under the Icadciship of Dr. Robert F. 
(Iriggs, the leader of the Society’s pievious expe- 
ditions to that region, and the discoverer of the 
remarkable valley. Fumarole^ so hot that then- 
gases ignited wood were found; a previously un- 
exploied aim of the valley wa^ investigated; a 
bundled miles of uncharted or erroneously 
mapped coast line n'us suive\ed and chaited, 
and a new haibor was found, together with a 
better, shorter, and safei route into this pait of 
Alaska. A collection of incrustations, gases, and 
lavas was brought back for laboiatory study, 
and the piocesses of i efore^tation of an ash- 
devastated country weie in^ e.stigated further, 
with main striking lessons foi the botanist. A 
sportsman’s paradise of gieat natural beauty 
and llowing with game, was discoveied in the 
region iniinediately north of the Valley of the 
Ten Thousand Smokes Jn his report on the ex- 
pedition, Di- (jiiiggs sa}s that by the analysis of 
the material brought back, it is hoped that new 
light may be thrown upon the composition and 
condition of the materials of the caith’s interior. 
Among the outstanding issues of the Magazine 
during the year was a full number devoted to the 
dogs of the world by Krnest Haiold Baynes, illus- 
tiated with 73 color pictures by Louis Agassiz 
Fuertes, also a number devoted to the history 
and illustration in color of American military 
insignia, past and present 4 he membership of 
the Society is now approximately 700,000, mak- 
ing it numerically the strongest scientific society 
in the world. Its Diiector and Editor is Gilbert 
G rosvenoi 

GEOLOGICAL SURVEY, U. S. See Enui- 

.XEEHINU. 

GEOLOGY. At the Baltimore meeting of the 
Geological Society of America, discussion centred 
largely about the practical phases of the science, 
its bearings upon industry and its various tech- 
nical apj)lications. 4 hese have been set forth in 
previous leviews for the Year Book, so that they 
hardly need to be referred to more particularly 
at this time. The discussion, however, served to 


indicate very clearly the trend of recent work 
toward increasing contact with the economic 
held. The address by Whitman Gross, the re- 
tiling prehident of the society , gavt* a survey of 
the developments during the war, which more 
than anything else within the last few^ years 
encouraged specialization in the fields of applied 
geology. The oiiteoine has been a wider appre- 
ciation of the value of scientific work in the 
public service, hut at the same time some ap- 
prehension may be felt lest the emphasis thus 
given to practical studies should diminish the 
Intel est for general research upon which scien- 
tific progiess really depends. 

Map of Brazil In the field of regional 
geology’^ no more notable contiibution has been 
made in man) years than the map of Brazil, with 
its accomimny iiig desci iptioii and bibliography, 
the work of J. ( 3 . Brainier {Ihillclin GeoL Hoc. 
Am.). The magnitude ol the task involved in 
the preparation of a gt'ologieal mai) covering a 
country so extensive and varied in physical fea- 
tures as Brazil will he readily appreciated by 
fellow' scientists, and for others it may be said 
that the author gave more or less of his time to 
the work for 4.5 years. C’oiisidei able areas 
within the map limits still remain to be ex- 
plored, but the broadei fiaitiires in legaid to the 
nature and succession of foi mations have been 
indicated with a degiee of fullness that was 
hardly to be expected in view of the rather 
ineagie resources available lor geological explora- 
tion in that vast country 4 he scale of the map 
IS 1 to 5,000,000, Ol appro.xiniatel) 80 miles to 
the iiieh. 

Glacial Geolooy. 4'he absence ol aii) evi- 
dences of extensive glaciation in the nioiintains 
of Southern British Columbia was noted bv' J. R 
4\vrell {Jour. Geol ) , tlius levising the conclu- 
sions of some of lilt* earlier geologists who pioh- 
ably had less exjiei ienc(‘ in this iield. It would 
appeal that no (‘oiitineiital ic(‘ slieet invaded the 
Cordilleran region as far south as latitude 53° 
or 54*^. Local mountain glaciers were in exist- 
ence dui ing the Pleistocene and they were 
competent to jirodiiee all tlu* observed elfccts 
of erosion and morainal aecumulatioiis. 4 be 
conditions in Northcin Ibitish Columbia have 
not been sulIicH'iitly examined to deteimine 
wliether the ice sheet sj)i(‘ad over that anai 

The mil lienee of winds in then relation to the 
distribution of land and water deser\eH eonsider- 
ation as a factor in producing glacial climate, 
aecoiding to K M. Dechw [Geol. Mag.). 4 he 
present arrangement of the continents makes for 
a poleward How of tlie air from the teinpeiate 
zones, thus model aiing the tempeiatures in the 
arctic zone. If the jiolar legions m IMeisioeene 
times bad been land, the eyeloiiic curnuits would 
have been reduced in strength and their equal- 
izing tendency diminished; this would have ex- 
tended the limits of arctic climate, superinduc- 
ing as well the accumulation of an icecap that 
advanced southward with the lowering of tem- 
peralure.s. 44ie periodic alterations of climate, 
which are not considered to have characterized 
the Pleistoteiie period, may be accounted for by 
variations in strength of the cyclones in response 
to changes. 4Tu* theory lias some merit appar- 
ently, even if its statement fails to meet all the 
a/fficulti(‘s presented by the problem. 

Condition of the Earth’s Interior. In a 
summary of the more recent investigations of the 
conditions existing in tlie depths of the earth, 
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R D. Oldham (Oeol. Mag.) found the weight of 
evidence to indicate that three distinct regions 
occin, each characterized i)y difFeremt physical 
relations* (1) An outer crust of solid rocks, 
r(‘lative]y tliin, prohahly representing not more 
than oiK'-two inindredth ]>ai’t of tlie radius; (2) 
a shell about one-half to three-fifth of the radius, 
consisting of material that is neither solid nor 
fluid in the ordinary usage of the words, since it 
is 1 iyid under stresses of short duration but 
capable of indefinite yielding to stresses of small 
anuninf. extended over long time periods; (3) a 
central nucleus of matter that has little or no 
neiditv evrni against str(‘sses of short duration. 
The condition of the nucleus may be described 
as fluid, though whether essentially liquid or 
gaseous need not be argued. From the stand- 
fioint of its comiioiKMit materials th(‘ earth may 
be described as an envelope of stony materials 
sui rounding a core that is princi]ially metallic, 
largely iron, vhich core represents from three- 
fourths to four-tiftbs of the entire radius, 
(b’ustal rnoveimaits indicated by mountain folds 
and great faults that have been held to represent 
ad instimnits of the outer shell to a cooling 
sliriidving ctiri^ mav not be so explained. They 
aT(‘ too irregular in distribution to accord with 
this ])nnciple, fuitherinoie they involve too large 
(plant ities for such forces No adecpiate course 
has be-’ii found as yet to a(‘count for them, but 
it IS recognized that ad)Uslments are facilitated 
b\ the abrujit change fiom the solid rock crust 
and the incom])etcnt zone below, 'f lu' temper- 
atures ri'aclu'd in the earth’s interior are a mat- 
tei of s])eculation Tt \\ould appear, however, 
that the gradient of 1° to 20 meters observed in 
the sup(‘rficial zone is no moie than would be 
e\])ected f? om th(‘ radium content of rocks, 
d'hat the innermost regions may be cold, ap- 
])ioaching the absolute zero temperature of space, 
IS not an impossible condition. 

MonxiAix Rmtiuno Th(‘ mechanical fea- 
tures of mountain folding Avas described by R. T 
(diamlKTlin iJovr (irol ) on the basis of recent 
('\})loi ation in the Coloiado Rockies. An esti- 
mate of the crustal shortening o\cr a distance 
of 140 mib's across the axis of the main uplift 
sbow(xl tb(‘ total amount to be S miles The 
oiiginal iijdift was probably about 13,000 feet 
on tin- avcraiM' above the datum ])lane, taken at 
IbOO f(>et above sea level On the basis of these 
1 ('suits, the (lej)th to which the strata Avere 
a fielded bv the sijiieezing can be found liy divid- 
ing the product of tlie length of the section into 
the uplift by tin' amount of shortening that re- 
sulted. The calculated di'ptli of disturbance Avas 
found to A ary in ditferent parts of the section 
from a minimum of 13 miles to a maximum of 
107 miles, the greatest depths being beloAV the 
granite ranges. Compared Avith the Appala- 
chians the Rocky Mountains have undergone 
less plication, but more vertical lifting Avith a 
thi-cker shell involv(*d in the movement. Moder- 
ate folding of a thick zone Avould seem to ac- 
complish the same vertical bulging as more 
violent convolution of a thin shell. Volcanic 
activity pn'vaibd to a greater degree in the 
Rocky Mountain disturbance than during the 
A])palachian upheaval, perhaps OAving to the 
deejier zone invoUed. 

The development of the coast and Sierra Ne- 
\ada ranges of California, according to Bailey 
Willis {Ihtlirtin Heol. Hoc,. Am.), may be 
ascribed to eompresaion that has brought about 


rotation of tin* mountain blocks along high- 
angle faults. This method of uplift is indicated 
by the existence of consequent streams on the 
old surface and by normal faults following direc- 
tions along which tilting (pauses a downslip of 
the blocks. 4 he upward movement took place 
along a high-angle thrust that curves downward 
to a low angle lu'low the block and extends sea- 
ward many miles. 4 he cause of rotation was 
stress set up by erosion and sedimentation, a 
stress iiisunicient to jiroduce mass movements in 
tlu' sub-crustal region, such as are involved in 
isostatic adjustment, but inducing crystal orien- 
tation and foliation of the rocks. 4’his orienta- 
tion A aides from horizontal under loaded areas 
to vertical in areas lightened by erosion, form- 
ing a curve that rises from great depths below 
the ocean to the continental border zone, d’ho 
planes of foliation mark directions of w^eakened 
cohesion along which slipping may occur with- 
out inv(dving such stress as would be demanded 
by mass movement. 

IcxT-m s Rocks 4’he process of crystalliza- 
tion of i£rn<‘ous magmas was discussed by N. 1j. 
Bowen ( Jour (icol ) with reference to the pro- 
ductum of vaiiations in the resulting roc^ks, or 
as it is termed igneous dilTerentiation The 
agdicv of cTw stalli/ation, an inherent force resi- 
dent in u'agmas, appears to be more effective in 
causing variations than other possible causes 
like (‘onvection currents, liquid immiscibility or 
innu'lting of foreign materials. 4’here are two 
stages or the erv stallizing process, an early 
stag(‘ when crvstal settling takes place and a 
later stage when a separation of the crystal mass 
and the residual liquid occurs as result of the 
s(|ueezing out of the latt('r by pressure. The 
one or the other operation, or their combined 
agenev , serves to explain the (‘ffects of a cleav- 
ai.'e or differentiation of the magma. 

ObiiTic Structimik. 4he origin of oblites and 
sph(‘rulites may be explained a(*cording to W. H 
Bucher (Jour. (Jcol ) on the basis of Si'hade’s 
discovi'i’ies of the method of formation of urinary 
('alculi Oolitic and spherulitic structures are 
a'^sured when a substance passes from the state 
of a colloidal emulsion to a solid; if the sus- 
pended substance be ]une a crystalline radial 
ai rangenient results and if impure a concentric 
one 4 he spherical shape arises from the ten- 
dency of the droplets that form in the process 
of separation to coalesce, whereas the difference 
between radial and concent lic methods of aggre- 
gation dep(*nds upon the amount of impurities 
thrown out with the growing particles. 

Rock Axai.ysis. A method for the rapid esti- 
mation of mineral percentages in rocks vv^as 
described by A Johannsen {Jour. (Jcol). It 
is based on the emjiloyment of the camera lucida 
in combination with the microscope. A ])rojec- 
tion of the field seen in the microscope is ob- 
tained on a drawing board wlu're the boun- 
daries of the mineial particles are traced by a 
planiniet('r, thus rei'ording the area occupied by 
ea(*h substanca 4Tie eipiivalent volumes are 
then obtained as tlu'y have the same ratios as 
the areas in any uniform rocks. The volumes 
can be rcHluced to weight percentages by divid- 
ing the products of the respective specific gravi- 
ties and individual volumes by the total weight. 

Oil (Ikolo(;a'. The derivation of petroleum 
W'as ascribed by A. 0. McC-oy {Jour. Gcol.) to 
the solid organic matter ( kerogen ) of shales. 
Black bituminous shales, essentially the same as 
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the oil shales of Colorado, Wyoming, and Utah, 
accompany the oil pools of the Middle West. 
The oil is driven off by pressure rather than by 
heat, at a depth corresponding to rock pres- 
sures of 6000 or 6000 pounds to the square inch. 
After the oil onee forms it is collected in porous 
rocks, usually sandstones, by water moving under 
capillary forces which invades the shales and dis- 
pels the oil. The existence of cross-fractures 
and faults is necessary to admit the water to the 
deep zones, which accords with the observation 
that the oil collects on the sides and flanks of 
anticlines, where the rocks are most likely to 
have been ruptured. 

M. L. Fuller {Econ. Oeol.) called attention to 
the relation existing between oil distribution 
and tbe fixed carbon ratio of coals, confirming 
the vein of David White that no oil or gas of 
commercial value may be looked for in strata 
that contain coals of a high fixed carbon content. 
The limiting ratio is about 70 per cent. In the 
'J’exas field 60 per cent may be regarded as the 
practical limit. The boundary between the pro- 
ductive and barren area of that State runs from 
the Red River in Montague County south and 
west parallel with the margin of the Cretaceous 
strata to McCulloch County south of the Colo- 
rado River. Oil in varying quantities, though 
absent to the east of this line, should be en- 
countered at shallow depths to the west be- 
tween the 60 and 66 per cent cur\es and farther 
west between the 55 and 60 per cent curves at 
greater depths A region of abnormal disturb- 
ance is to be inferred from the high fixed carbon 
ratio in the Cretaceous area, perhaps a buried 
Paleozoic land mass. 

The remarkable oil developments in (Vntral 
Texas were described by W. G. Mattison {Econ. 
OeoL). The principal producing strata belong 
to the’ Bend series of Mississippian age and in 
nearly all fields the po.sition of the oil pools 
bears a close relation to the surface structure. 
The most favorable conditions for the occur- 
rence of oil in quantity are presimted by cioss- 
folds superimposed on the flexures that resulted 
from the uplift which produced the Bend arch, 
the direction of the two systems of folding be- 
ing nearly at right angles. Besides structural 
relations the condition of the sands has to be 
taken into account in locating pools, for if the 
sands are thin or of compact natuie dry boles 
result even with favorable structure. The flow 
of oil so far has not been attended by salt wa- 
ter, which feature is favorable to a long life 
for the pools. 

Salt Resources. A report on the salt de- 
posits of the United States by W. C. Phalen 
{bulletin U. E. (JroJ. ^^nrv.) added much to 
previous knowledge about these important re- 
sources. The investigation was undertaken pri- 
marily with the view to testing the brines and 
rock salt for potash, but this apparently does not 
accompany the beds to any extent, except in one 
or two of the dry lakes of the Great Basin, 
flhere are no occurrences of potassium com- 
pounds so far discovered that compare with 
those of Prussia and Alsace which previous to 
the war practically supplied the world’s re- 
uirements of these indispensable materials, 
he resources of salt, however, are ample and 
well distributed over the country, no less than 
16 stales possessing workable deposits of rock 
salt, with natural brines occurring in several 
others. 


Origin of Ores. The principles governing the 
formation of ore deposits were discussed in a 
number of papers, mainly collected in the issues 
of Economic Geology. B. S. Butler gave ex- 
amples of the relation of ore distribution to 
faulting from the Wasatch district of Utah, 
where some of the more important deposits oc- 
cur in the brecciated zones produced by thrust 
faults. The intersection of such zones by verti- 
cal fissures especially afford a favorable en- 
vironment for ores; the de})osits result from 
the replacement of the breccia by mineralizing 
solutions that circulate along the fissures Ta- 
conite — the ore bearing rock tin the Mesabi 
range — owes its origin to precipitation in shal- 
low waters, probably influenced by organic proc- 
e8.ses, according to Frank F. Grout. The ac- 
cumulation was subjected to alternating pe- 
riods of solution and oxidation, thereby giving 
rise to conglomerates and granular rocks much 
higher in iron than the primary material. Re- 
crystallization later occurred under the stimulus 
of heat and pressure superinduced by deep burial 
of the beds. Gold ores deposited by igneous 
agen(\v were described by II. C Uooke from tin* 
Matachewan district, Ontario. The ores are re- 
stricted in distribution to the contact zone of 
granite porphyry, the intiusion of which was 
accompanied by pegmatite as the last difl’erentia- 
tion product. The crystallization of the peg- 
matite miinwal.s left magmatic solutions rich 
in lime, iron, sulphur potash and gold, which 
hy reaction with the wall rocks formed replace- 
ment deposits of calcite and gold he action 
of deep-seated igneous rocks was concerned in the 
formation of the Missouri barite deposits, ac- 
coiding to W A. fl'arr, who reviewed the con- 
ditions sui rounding the occurrence of barium 
and ])ointed out its general association with 
igneous mateiials as the primary environment. 
The limestones in which the barite is now found 
contain very little barium, too small a quantity 
to have yielded the supply represented by the 
deposits; th(*y have also little permeability for 
solutions except along joint planes, so that 
circulations of surface waters would hardly liave 
been eflicient mineralizers, especially as they 
have low solvent effect u])on barium salts. W 
.1, INIiller described the occurrence of magnetite 
in the Lyon Mountain district of tbe Adiron- 
dacks and exjilained the deimsits as concentia- 
tions effected by the agency of rnori* mobile 
jiortions of a magma that is now represented 
by the granite country rock. The source of the 
iron is referred to the magnetite and iron- 
Itearing silicates of an earlier gabbro that was 
invaded by the granite. For reviews of Vol- 
canology and Seismology, see Voi.caxoem and 
Kahtiiquakes. 

GEORGETOWN UNIVERSITY. A Roman 
Gatholic institution for the education of men, 
at Washington, D. C. There were enrolled in 
the university in the fall of 1010 2102 students, 
and the faculty numbered 205. The library con- 
tains 100,000 volumes. Georgetown was founded 
in 17H0. President, Rev. dohn B. Oreeden, 8.d. 

GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY. 
A non-seetai ian co-(‘ducational institution estab- 
lished in 1821 at Washington, D. C. In the 
fall of 1019 the enrollment was 84 16, and in 
the summer it was 677. The faculty contained 
287 members, 66 being added during the year. 
Productive funds amounted to $158,753.22 and 
the income for the year was $319,161.67 The 
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library contained 64,000 volumes. Durinpf the 
year the following gifts were received: $25,400 
from Abram Lisner, Ksq.; $5000 from Col. Robt. 
M. Thompson; $1000 from John flays Hammond. 
The university also acquired three lots for the 
extension of its plant. President, William 
Miller Collier, LL.D. 

GEORGIA. PoPULA‘TiON. Tlie population of 
the state in 1910 was 2,609,121, and on July 1, 
1919 it was estimated to be 2,975,394. 

AoRicuLTrRE. The following table is compiled 
from a report of the Federal Department of 
Agriculture. 


Crop Tear Acreage Prod. Bu. Value 

Oorn 1919 4,820,000 69,890,000 $111,824,000 

1918 4,590,000 68,850,000 113,602,000 

Oats 1919 640,000 10,800,000 12,420,000 

1918 550, OOX) 11,000,000 13,090,000 

Wheat 1919 240,000 2,520,000 6,628,000 

1918 280,000 2,856,000 7,597,000 

Hay 1919 567,000 a 613,000 15,609,000 

1918 696,000 ft 863,000 20,280,000 

Peanuts ...1919 202,000 5,050.000 12,423,000 

1918 314,000 8,792,000 14,067,000 

Potatoes ...1919 23,000 1,610,000 3,494,000 

1918 28,000 1,610,000 2,978,000 

Sweet Pota 1919 142,000 13,064,000 14,370,000 

1918 130,000 11,900,000 14,950,000 

Cotton 1919 6,288,000 5 1,730,000 309,670,000 

1918 5,341,000 5 2,122,000 291,831,000 

Tobacco ...1919 31,000 c 16,430,000 3,532,000 

1918 4,500 c 3,600,000 1,656,000 


ft Tons. 5 Bales c Pounds. 

Kducation. The school population in 1918 
was 810,801; the enrollment was 679,747, and 
the average attendance was 452,004, with the 
average length of the school year at 130 days. 
Theie were 15,172 teachers, with an average 
monthly salary for grade schools, ranging from 
$70 to $20; for high schools, from $109 to $31. 
The total fund raised for public schools was 
$7,019,207; the grand total raised for educa- 
tional purjK)ses for colleges, common schools, and 
secondary work amounted to $9,904,880. 

TrxnsVoutation The total railway mileage 
of the >State for 1918 was about 7343 of single 
main track; of this, 14 miles were constructed 
by two companies in the year. 

Officers Goveinor, Hugh IT. Dorsey; Sc'cre- 
tary of State, H. B, Strange; Treasurer, John 
W. Fagleson; Auditor, F. G. Gallett; Attorney 
Geneial, Roy L Black. 

See f'oTTON; Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tions. 

GEORGIA. A former province of the Rus- 
sian empire, now a republic. Its status in its 
relation to the Bolshevist government is uncer- 
tain. Its independence was recognized in dan- 
uary, 1918. From dune 1, 1918 to July 1, 1919, 
the foreign trade was as follows: Imports, 300,- 
897,107 rubles; exports, 257,559,000 rubles. 
The chief imports were agricultural produce and 
foodstuffs and the chief exports, tobacco and 
tobacco products, wine, brandy, and spirits. 

GEORGIA, University of! A State institu- 
tion of learning, located at Athens, Ga. In the 
summer of 1919 there were 1017 students, and 
in the fall the enrollnumt was 1131. There were 
71 membiM-s in the faculty. Income for the year 
amounted to $379,108. A new building at a 
cost of $00,000 was erected as a women's dormi- 
tory. The library contained 43,250 volumes. 
The institution was founded in 1801. Presi- 
dent, David C. Barrow, LL.D. 


GEORGIA SCHOOL OF TECHNOLOGY. 

A State institution for the technical training 
of men, at Atlanta, Ga. Enrollment for the fall 
was 1375; for the summer session, 206; and 
there were 85 members in the faculty. The in- 
come for the year was approximately $160,000. 
The library contained 14,000 volumes. During 
the year a Department for Vocational Training 
for Rehabilitation Students under direction of 
the Federal Board was established; also, a De- 
partment for Special Training for Detachment 
of Oflicers from the Motor Transport Corps. 
The school was founded in 1888. President, 
Kenneth Gordon Matheson, TJ^.D. 

GERMAN COLONIES. See War of the 
Nations 

GERMAN EAST AFRICA. Before the war 
a German protectorate lying to the south of the 
British East Africa protectorates and extending 
from Lakes Victoria Nyanza, Tanganyika and 
Nyanza to the Indian Ocean. The conquest of 
the colony by the British troops was completed 
in 1918 and its final disposition was the sub- 
ject to the Treaty of Versailles. See War of 
THE Nations. 

GERMAN EVANGELICAL SYNOD OF 
NORTH AMERICA. See E\a\(ulical Synod 
OF North America 

GERMAN LITERATURE, if the critics of 
the Allied countries expected (Jeiman literature 
after the armistice to strike n note of repent- 
ance or even regret for the ii'nominious part 
played by Germany in the world w^ar, they must 
be sorely disappointed. For while the absence 
of that bra/(‘n defiance which characterized the 
outpourings of German w’riters during the first 
two years of the w^ar must be admitted, the gen- 
eral tone is one of self-satisfied consciousness 
of having showed the w'orld their “might,” even 
if there he at present sorrow and want in many 
homes of the fatherland. That self-righteous- 
ness is so typical of the race that it is likely 
to pievail Few and far between are the books 
that sound a note of warning or exhortation. 
The much -needed moral renascence of the new 
Germany seems to be slow’ in manifesting itself. 

As for the book production as such, it is as- 
tonishing that in spite of paper shortage and 
other economic obstacles it has not perceptibly 
diminished. However, as a vcTy large number 
of books bear no date of publication — a detail 
which German publishers have always meticu- 
lously observed — it is safe to presume that the 
omission of the date is meant to make some 
books appear as novelties, which have perhaps 
been on the German market for a year or more. 

Fiction. A great number of novels and short 
stories of recent publication deal with the coun- 
tries and provinces that occupy a prominent 
place in the deliberations of those w’ho are re- 
constructing the map of Europe Hermann 
Sudermann, ahvays on the alert which way the 
wdnd blows, has capitalized the interest of the 
reading public in problems of Eastern Europe 
by writing a volume of lAtthauische Geschichten, 
for which there is much demand Friedrich 
TJenhard gives us in his Wcftimark a story of 
Alsace. Fritz Skow^onnek’s novel, Das sphleA^ 
chende Gift, with its sub-title ein Masurenro’ 
man, is a story of Polish Austria. Otto Soyka, 
an author who made his debut shortly before 
the w’ar, has wTitten a novel of Russia, very ap- 
propriately entitled Der entfesselte Mensch. 
Nikolaus Bruck’s Ich warte, is a story of Strass- 
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burg, Alfred Knoblauch’s Heimat of East Prus- 
sia, Josef Lux’s Das grosse Bauemsterhen of 
rural Austria, Heinrich Rienoval’s Das heilige 
Krbe of German Austria, while Mia Munier 
Wroblow ska’s Der graue Baron is a Lettish 
story, and Friedrich H. Kraze in Dte von Brock, 
deals with Baltic types. Other novels dealing 
more or less directly with problems of the pres- 
ent arc Tochicr dor Bckuha by the gifted, 
though almost too prolific Clara Viebig, Die 
Brasidrntin by Agnes Harden, Weltratisch, a 
story of Austria’s decline by Rudolf Lothar, 
Paul Ziffcrer’s Das Feucrwerk, Adclheid von 
Rothenburg’h Die Natherin von t^tetUn and 
Diedrich Speckniann’s novels with rural setting 
Dir /I cidh lanse, Hcidchof Lohe and Der Anerhe. 
Fhe j)H)ductivity of some of the writers of fic- 
tion during the stress of war and revolution is 
truly amazing. Felix Philippi seems to have 
abandoned drama for fiction and has published 
two books during the past year: Hotel (H- 
gmific, a society story, and Jugendhehe, a novel 
of old Berlin. ' Fritz Skowronnek, besides the 
iiov<d mentioned before, has written Dte siisse 
^ot, Dir Lore auf dein Darh and other books; 
Hans von HofTensthal, Maiia Him niclfahrt and 
Hnna Flora: Olga Wohlbrlick Romantik and 
Der grosse Raehen: Ida BovFd, the mother of 
the man who figured })rominenth in the annals 
of German intrigue in the UnittHi States has 
two books to her credit: Die ^txmme der 
Beimat and Erschlosscne Ffortrn; Georg Her- 
mann, pel haps the best interjireter of old Ber- 
lin, figures on the title-page of Heinrich 8ohn, Jr, 
and Finen Sommer lang. Clara Viebig returns 
in her Natnrgeiralten to the familiar soil of her 
native Fifel region. Herman Stegemann’s The- 
resle suggests the Alsace which made him 
famous. A number of Austrian writers figure 
on the title-pages of recent novels, foremost 
among them Aithur Schnitzler with Casanova's 
Heimfahrt, Hermann Bahr with Die Rotte 
Kornhs, Karl Hans Strobl with a story of stu- 
dent life in Prague. Die }'aelavbvde, Rudolf 
Hans Bartsch with Heidevtiim, the storv of a 
solitary; the veteran Balduin Groller with Der 
Leibeigene, and Stefan (irossraan with Die 
Partet. Historical and romantic stories of the 
genre in which Felix Dahri excelled are repre- 
sented in Paul Albrecht’s Fin komghcher Zand- 
cm and {rmxmns Sigurfricd. Kurt Miinzer has 
written a story of old Berlin. Mensehen von 
(jestern, and Alfred Schirokauer a historical 
novel of Saxony, Angnst der Starke, ’the faith- 
ful B(>Hwell of Wilhelm von Mohcn/ollern dur- 
ing the war, Karl Posner, is the author of Die 
Beiehte des Herrn Morit:^ von eleven, Ludwig 
Goein deals with an interesting legend in Die 
Papsftn Johanna. Rudolf Stratz’s Konig und 
Ka truer, llanns von Zobeltitz’s Der Alte auf 
Topper, Arthur Zapp’s Die Sunde wider das 
Weih and Heinrich Steiiiitzer’s Das schlesisehe 
Froulein and Der Man/n der geUeht sein wollte 
have each an element of popularity, while the 
name of Gustav Frenssen will suffice to secure 
success to his novel Die Bruder, Heinrich 
Tiilieiifeiii, a few years ago considercii a prom- 
ising diamatist, figures on the title-page of the 
novel Die fenrtge Wolke, Georg Hirschfeld, one 
of the survivors of the Young Germany of the 
oighti(‘s has written Die Hande der Thca Sig- 
rinrr, and Rudolf Presber, whose name is asso- 
ciated with lyrics and drama, is the author of 
Mein Bruder Benjamin and Hans Thomas AT 


taich, a Bavarian story. Motives of mysticism 
are struck in Werner Scheff’s story of “super- 
sensual” love, Die wandernde Seele and Ferdi- 
nand Runkel’s Das rote Brevier. Stories of the 
sea are A. Schmid-Brake’s Georg Rath-See-mas- 
ehinist and Peter 8 tor ms Traumfahrt. Joachim 
Delbrfick’s suggestive Bin Bpiel in Moll bears 
the sub-title .4 Chopin siory. The magic word 
Freiheit appears on the title-page of two novels, 
one by Friedrich Freksa, the other by Hans 
Wilhelm. Fritz von Ostini’s story of the crim- 
inal court is entith'd Tat and Behuld, A num- 
ber of Swiss writers have made their appear- 
ance* Robert Wehrli with Znr Bcholle, Arthur 
Keiistadt with a story of the Engadin, Stirlej, 
and Rudolf Schwarz with Das Vau im Behnitz- 
likon and Der Ahgott am Munster. E von 
Keyserling, whose society stories have an ele- 
gance unusual in German fiction, has written 
Feiertagskinder. Augustus Rchmehl, a new- 
comer, calls his volume of short stories Die 
Bekehrung des 4 hhee and adds the subtitle 
Prezidse Geschiehten, Jakob Wassermann, who 
is by many critics considered Germany’s master 
story-teller figures on the list with a two vol- 
ume novel Christian Wahnsehaffe Of the 
1)1 others 'Ihomas and Heinrich Mann, the for- 
mei lemaiiis true to his conventional tendencies 
in Die Armen • while liis brother, one of the few 
German writers who disa])proved of the policy 
of imperial Geimany, has followed up his Pro- 
fessor I nrat with [^ntertnn An^ong long-fa- 
miliar names that recently ay)])eared aie Louise 
Westkirch with Die rom Rnsrnhof. Charlotte 
Niese w’ith Damals, F. von Adler-Balh'sti em with 
Dte Flieae im^ Bernstein, Gabriele Reuter with 
Die Jugend emer ideahstin and Die Herrin, 
Garry Brachvogel with Das Gluvd: der Frde and 
Marie Eugeni<‘ delle (Hra/ie, the veteran Aus- 
trian writer, with Donauktnd and Das Biieh der 
Liehe. A newcomer who is much heralded in 
the press is Richard Knies, author of the peas- 
ant story Die Herlishofer nnd ihr Pfatrer. 
Glara Rat/ke's Die Gasse and Jiiliam* Krawath’s 
Eros also signalize successful debuts 

Drama. The theatres of Germany have suf- 
fered little during the revolutionary upheavals 
and ladieal changes of the past yeai Accord- 
ing to statistical data coneerniiig first perform- 
ances for the season ending July, 1019, Berlin 
has had 25 premieies, PVankfort nine, cities like 
Munich, T.eipsic, DCisseldorf and otheis an aver- 
age of four. The Shakspeare Jahihurh states 
that there were given 177 Shakspeare perform- 
ances in Berlin alone. Among the new plavs 
none seem to have had a great success. Her- 
mann Sudermann succeeded Viy his comedy Das 
hdhere Lehen thoroughly to disgust even fair- 
minded critics. Max Halbe, whose Youth is not 
unknown in America, figures on the list with a 
“dramatic legend,” called Srhloss Zeitvorhei. 
h]rnsl Ilardt, the Schiller prize-winner of a few 
years ago, brought out a subtly symbolical play 
Die Quelle which he calls “scenic prologue,” and 
the setting whereof is Weimar, Karl Slernheirn, 
who delights in going to the utmost limit of 
what is permissible on the stage and the printed 
page and recently had to appear in court, scored 
a success with his political drama in three acts 
Tabula rasa. Roda-Roda, one of the pillars of 
the Bimplizissimus staff, promptly dramatized 
the Munich revolution in Der Minister, while 
MTlhelm Speyer in presenting his anti-revolu- 
tionary comedy, Der Revolutionary found it 
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necessary specially to mention tliat it was writ- 
ten in 1917. Karl Schonherr, the Austrian, 
brought out a revised version of his old play 
Das Konigreioh, which proved very much more 
effective than the original. Frank Wedekind, 
who died towards the end of the foregoing year, 
figures on the list with FAxns Ervyeckung^ which 
he calls a fragment of a drama, and the pastoral 
play Felix und Oalathea. Stefan Zweig, the 
Austrian poet who has become known in Amer- 
ica through his hook on Verhaeren, does not tire 
in attempting drama, though his vein is mainly 
lyrical, his poetic drama is called Leyende des 
Lehens, Richard Beer Hofmann’s dramatic prel- 
ude Jacob’s Traum, Max Beer’s Der Erloser^ 
Ernst Barlach’s Der arrne letter, Emil Sandt’s 
Die Bruder, Victor Georgen’s comedy Der hhnde 
(Jott, Franz Loser’s peasant-drama Btc /fcrrgo^ts- 
hrucJce, Jacob Lowenberg’s poetic drama Aelfrid, 
Lola Landau’s Ihlauh, and Rudolf Leonhard’s 
tragedy Ihe YorhoUe, though not without inter- 
esting features, fall short of real dramatic vi- 
tality. Considerable discussion was aroused by 
Franz Kaibel’s comedy on the Enoch Arden mo- 
tive in carnival setting Frohliche MAederkehr, 
by Hermann Ressner’s tragicomedy of a poli- 
tician, Bumrna sumrnaritm, Alfred Nagel’s Ibsen- 
ian drama Anne Ntelsen's Ruhm, Maja Loehr’s 
five-act tragedy Tristans Tod, Waldfried Burg- 
graf’s mystery play Mammon, which seems to 
augur a revival of (Jiristianity, Hana Franck’s 
Frexe Knevhte, which deals with the useless 
waste ot human life in war, Rudolf Lackner’s 
f>er Rtnrz des Apostels Faulus with its use of 
Biblical motives, Otto Borngriiber’s mystery play 
of love. Dip andcre Nacht, (^eorg Kaiser’s five- 
act drama Das, Karl Rrdtger’s one-act pacilist 
play Die Krise and Wilhelm Stiicklen’s Pnrpus, 
noteworthy for its clever character analysis. 
Frnst Zahn, the Swiss novelist, appeared upon 
the stage with a drama called Johannes a pro. 
His countryman Emanuel von Bodmann, here- 
tofore known only as a lyric poet, had a Dona- 
tello produced in Berlin, hut neither w^ork is 
likely to live long Ferdinand Rechrecht has at- 
tempted a curious experiment in Don Juan und 
Marta. Walter Hascnclever, one of the younger 
dramatists who are being taken rather seriously, 
followed up his eailier work Der Itetter with a 
modernized version of Antigone. Oskar Ko- 
koschka, the Austrian poet-painter, has also 
once more, though with no more success than 
before, ventured forth into drama; his two plays 
are Der hrennende Dornbusvh and II wh. An- 
other Austrian writer, known so far only as 
author of some distinctive verse, Anton Wild- 
gans, made an ambitious dramatic attempt in 
the live-act tragedy Dies irae Ernst von Wol- 
zogeu, the humorist who some years ago lec- 
tured in the United States and on his return 
published a book on this country, suggestively 
called DoUanca, remains true to his cabaret 
style in the three-act comedy called Weihchen. 
An indefatigable aspirant for dramatic success 
is Herbert Euleribeig, who, however, always falls 
short of real achiexement. He appears on the 
list of the year with a festival play Die Jnsel, a 
play called* dramatic causerie Die Ulucklichen, a 
semi-historical drama of the year 1466 dealing 
with Poles and Germans Das Ende der Marien- 
hurg, and a five-act tragedy, Leidenschaft, which 
received a prize at the Vienna Volkstheatre. 
One of the most sensational performances in Ber- 
lin was that of Else Lasker- Schueler’s weird five- 


act drama, Die Wupper, which prominent critics 
called insolently original. A breach of profes- 
sional tact towards 8enor Ibanez is suggesti^d in 
the title of three one-act plays by an unknown 
writer, Leo Weissmantel: Die Reiter der Apok- 
alypse, recently published in Wtirzburg. 

Lyrics, Erics, etc. J'he volumes of verse 
published during the year are numerous and 
eover a wide range of subieeta. Christian Mor- 
genstern, a writer who has the rare distinc- 
tion of shunning publicity and limiting his pro- 
duction, appears on the market after many years 
of silence; his book is entitled Etufen and is an- 
nouiieed as an “evolution in aphorisms and diary 
notes.” Richard Schaukal, the Austrian, calls 
his new book simply 1 erse, as Robert Walser his 
little volume (ledichte It is curious that Ger- 
man critics so often emphasize the fact, when 
a book they review is by a (Catholic; in this way 
attention has been called to Hans von Hammer- 
stein’s songs, pictures and ballads under the 
title Zunschen Traum und Tagen and to the 
verse-epics Aus Ilerz und Heimat by Br. Will 
ram. Two Swiss poets appear among the new- 
comers of the year; Gottfried Bohneiiblust with 
() mem Vaterland and Max Geiliiiger with Der 
Weg ins Wdte. A note of local patriotism is 
struck by Carl Bock in Alt-Dohern. Carl Lange 
figures on the title-page of a volume of verse 
called Eturm aus der Tiefe. A book of political 
poems by Hermann Haders is entitled 1 an 
deutsrJien Heiland Jacob Kniep’s miracles and 
visions Vom lebendigen Dolt have a note of fer- 
vor and sincerity which made a profound im- 
pression. Walter Fleymann’s last hook of verse 
is called Fahrt und Fluq. Ernst Lissuuer, the 
famous bard of hatred, has written Die eicigen 
Ffi?igsten. 

Art. The sumptuous volumes by Dr. Hugo 
Kehrer on Rubens, with 80 illustrations and on 
Ziirbaran with 60, as also the book by E. W. 
Bredt on Remhrandfs Frzahlungen with 70 illus- 
trations and the no less profusely illustrated vol- 
ume on the artist Neureuther, called Bxldcr um 
Ineder bear no date of publication, but seem to be 
of recent issue. A book by Georg Kutzke, I'or- 
aussetzungvn zur kunstleriscJien Weltmission der 
Deutschen bears a title which suggests the un- 
diininished national conceit of the generation. 

Criticism. Ihe nuinher of critical works is 
as usual very great. A new enterprise is Horst 
Stobhe’s Almanack der Buaherstuhe, a sort of 
annual for book lovers and librarians. An inter- 
esting subject is treated in Max Scherrer’s 
Kampf und Krieg tm deutschen Drama von 
Goitsched his Klnst. There are books of com- 
mentaries and criticism on Kleist, llolderlin, 
Jean Paul, who is called prophet of peace and 
freedom; Wieland, Luther, Kant, Diirer, Fichte, 
and of course Goethe and Schiller, Shaks- 
peare- literature has also been enriched by some 
volumes. Of modern wTiters Gottfried Keller, 
Rainer Maria Rilke, J. V. Widmaiiii and Frank 
Wedekind have been the subjects of special vol- 
umes. The Swiss critic and historian Adolf 
Frey has published a book on the poets of his 
country. Among foreign writers Walt Whit- 
man, Romaiii Rolland and Henri Barbusse have 
received much attention. 

Memoirs. Significant for the attitude and 
sentiment of the Gorman poet-patriots of the 
time is the volume by Richard Dehmel, Krieg- 
stagebuch, in which he declares himself for the 
fatherland and the war against all mankind. 
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Georg Herrmann, the novelist, has published a 
volume of Randhemerhungen J9H-17. Peter 
Altenberg, the whimsical Austrian, whose death 
is deplored by many admirers, has left us a 
volume of recollections, Mein LebemahemL 
Memories of Petejr Kosegger are revived by the 
appearance of his Abcnddaminerung. Selections 
from the note books of .Julius Rodenberg, whose 
place among the old editors of Berlin has been 
difficult to fill, are collected in Aus seinen Tage- 
huchem. Among the many volumes of letters, 
the selection fiom those of Hans von Billow is 
likely to prove of great interest. 

Histoky, Geouuaphy, Tuavei., Numerous 
books on the countries figuring in the war have 
been written by German authors. Palestine and 
Russia have called forth a large number. 
Among the hitter the book on the Russian rev- 
olution by Alfons Pacquet, a much-traveled poet 
and man of the world, is likely to prove of 
value. 

Politics. Among the many volumes on the 
war, those by von Tirpitz, Luderidorf, Helfferich 
and Bethman-Hollweg are the most widely read. 
(yzerniiPs Im Welthrieqe is likely to rival them 
in popularity. Dr. August Miiller’s Rozxalisi- 
rung Oder Hozialismus deals with a timely sub- 
ject. Dr. Kurt Miihsam’s Wie unr belogen wur- 
den is founded upon the documentary evidence 
which has established the mendacity of official 
Germany beyond any doubt. Significant for the 
status of Germany’s sexual morality is the ap- 
pearance of such books as Professor Grotjohann’s 
Die hygienische Forderung and Grete Mcisel 
Hess’s Da8 Wesen dcr Geschlechtlichkeit, a two- 
volume work in which she pleads for return to 
the ideal of monogamy. Of timely importance 
are Joh. W. Harmich’s Hhizzen und Stimmvngcn 
aus der Weimar er deutsehen F ationalvei'snmm- 
lung and the famous (Jerman industrial mag- 
nate, Walter Uathenau, has also added to the 
literature of current topics by three booklets: 
Nach der Fluty Der Kwiser and Der neue Stout. 

Necrology. The year’s list of dead is large, 
though it contains few names counted among 
the greatest. Foremost among them is Hedwig 
Dohm, the valiant champion of woman's rights, 
who some 40 years ago created a sensation in 
Germany by her feminist works and has since 
been a power for good among the country’s in- 
telligent womanhood. Others are Paul Lindau, 
the veteran novelist, dramatist and editor, Peter 
Altenberg, one of the most original of modern 
German writ<‘is, (Justav J..andauer, prominent in 
the generation of the eighties, Leopold Adler, di- 
rector of the court theatre of Braunschweig, Carl 
Busse, one of Germany’s most popular lyric 
poets, Ilermione \on Preiischen, the poet-painter 
and traveler, Eduard von Tempeltey, a dra- 
matist, Martin Bielitz, a lyric poet. Dr i’aul 
Deussen of the university of Kiel, an authority 
on Schopenhauer and the philosophy of India, 
Dr. Max Georg Zimmermann, lecturer on art his- 
tory at Bonn, August Trinius, a writer of and 
on Thuringia, and others. 

GEBMAN NE'W GUINEA. A former pos- 
session of Germany, constituting a protectorate 
comprising the northern section of the southeast- 
ern part of the island of New Guinea, along with 
the Bismaick Archipelago and the German Solo- 
mon Islands. The Caroline and Mariana 
islands were dependencies. The protectorate was 
occupied by the Australians on Sept. 12, 1914. 
See War of the Nations. 


GEBMAN PBOTEOTOBATES. The domin- 
ions of Germany over-seas were attacked by the 
Allies at the beginning of the war and their 
conquest was almost complete by the close of 

1917 and was entirely completed in 1018. They 
comprised in Africa the colonies of East Africa, 
Kamerun, Togo, and Southwest Africa; in the 
Pacific New Guinea ( with the Caroline and 
Mariana islands), Palau, German Samoa and 
the Marshall islands, and in the Far East Kiao- 
chow. Total area, 1,140,117 square miles; total 
population, 1. ‘1,258, 000. Their ultimate destina- 
tion was subject to the Peace Conference. See 
article War of the Nations. 

GEBMAN SAMOA. A former Gtrman pro- 
tectorate comprising that portion of the Sa- 
moan group which lies to the west of longitude 
171° east; aiea, about 094 square miles, and 
population, about 40,000. Ihey were occupied 
by the New Zealand foice Aug. 29, 1914, and 
their ultimate destination was subject to the 
Peace Conference. See article War of the Na- 
tions. 

GEBMAN SOUTHWEST AFBICA. A for 

mer protectorate of Germany lying between An- 
gola and the Cape Province of the union of South 
Africa. For statistical details see preceding 
Year Books. Its status was subject to the 
Peace Conference. See War of the Nations. 

GEBMANY. Before the revolution of 1918 
the German empire was a constitutional mon- 
archy, consisting of 25 federated states and an 
imperial territory (Reichsland) , situated in cen- 
tral Europe. In the closing months of 1918 it 
was under a provisional re})iiblican government, 
and in 1919 it was definitely constituted a re- 
public by the constitution, whiidi went into ef- 
fect in August. 

Area and Popllation. The 25 states of the 
German Republic have an approximate aiea of 
540,857.5 square kilometeis, exclusive of the 
German part of Lake Constance, and the North 
Sea Lagoons. This is a little larger than the 
area of (‘ontinental France, and, when expressed 
in square miles, is 208,825.2 square mil(‘s. The 
population was estimated a month before the 
war, .June 30, 1914, at 67,812,000. Because of 
the lecent unsettled conditions in Germany, there 
are no statistics available for details of popula- 
tion later than those given in the preceding Year 
Books, which are based on the census of 1910. 
The increase in population in 1910 of the coun- 
tries whicJi now comiiose the German Republic, 
was 1.3 per cent. For details as to population, 
density, births, marriages, deaths, religious dis- 
tribution, emigration and immigration, etc., the 
reader is referred to the issues preceding the 

1918 Year Book. To facilitate reference, a sum- 
mary of the figures is repeated below, showing 
the population by states according to the 1010 
census, together with the area, political status 
being indicated in the former Empire by the let- 
ters following the names, /C., Kingdom; G.D., 
Grand Duchy; D., Duchy; P., Principality; F.G., 
Free City; R., Reichsland. 


States Sq.m. Pop. 1900 Pop. 1910 

Prussia {k) 134,663.9 84,472,609 40,165,219 

Bavaria (Jfc) 29,298.6 6,167,057 6,886,291 

Saxony (Jfc) 5,788.8 4.202,216 4,806,661 

Wtirttemberg (A:) ... 7,531.8 2,169,480 2,437,674 

Baden {gd) 6,818.6 1,867,944 2,142.838 

Hesse {gd) 2,969.6 1,119,893 1,282,061 

Mecklenburg- 

Schworin {gd) ... 6,068.8 607,770 689, 95$ 
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States 

Saxe-Weimar {gd) . . 
Mecklenburg- 

StrehU {gd) 

Oldenburg {gd) 
Brunswick (d) 
Saxe-Meiningen (d) . 
Saxe-Altenburg {d) .. 
Haxe-Coburg- 

Gotha {d) 

Anhalt (d) 

SchwarUburg- 

Sonderahausen {p) . 
Scliwurtzburg- 
Budolstudt {p) 
Waldeck {p) ... 

Ruess Elder Erne {p) 
Ruess Younger 
Lino {p) 

Rchaumburg-Lippe (p) 

Lippc (p) 

Eubeck {fr) 

Bremen (/c) 

Hamburg (fr) 

Alsu( e-Jjorraine (r) . 


Sq. m. 
1,393.8 

1,131.1 
2,482 3 
1,417 8 
952 8 
511.0 

763.2 
887 8 

332 9 

363 0 
432.8 
122 1 

319 2 
131.4 

469 4 
111 9 
99 0 
160 0 
5,606 9 


Pop. 1900 
362,873 

102,602 

399,180 

464,833 

250,731 

194,914 

229,550 

316.085 

80,898 

93,059 

57,918 

68.396 

139,210 
43,132 
138,952 
96,775 
224,882 
768,349 
], 719, 470 


Pop. 1910 
417.149 

106.442 
483,042 
494.339 
278 762 
216,128 

267,177 

331.128 

89,917 

100,072 

61,707 

72,769 

152,752 

46,652 

150,937 

116,599 

299,.526 

1,014,664 

1,784,014 


Total .... 208,825.2 50,367,178 64,925,993 


FdHirATioN. E(hu*atioii jr "onoral and compul- 
sory tlirouolioiit (icrmany. Prtissian laws re- 
quire the estsihliHlinKUit of elementary schools 
in evciy town The school a^e is from six to 14. 
From the school census of 1911, we find that 
there were (il.fioT schools, with a total of 148,- 
217 inah‘ teachers, and 39,268 female tt'achers, 
and a total attendance of 10,309,949 The fol- 
lowinj^ table oives the statist les tor the summer 
half-year of 1918 for the teehnical hijjfh schools, 
wliicii have tlic p(>\\er of f^ranting degrees and 
number 11. 


Srhnols 

Berlin 

Miinicb 

Darmstadt 

Karlsruhe 

Iluiiovor 

Dresden 

Stuttgart 

Aachen 

Brunswick 

Dan/ig . . . . . 

Breslau 

Totals . 

Total for 1917 , 

Normal peace times. 


Teaching staff Students 


176 

429 

74 

410 

88 

174 

91 

162 

80 

152 

73 

273 

81 

114 

84 

253 

55 

75 

57 

123 

42 

60 

901 

2,231 

1,721 

12,000 


There arc various schools and universitres for 
agricullrrre, veterinary high schools, schools of 
mining, architecture, building, forestry, art-rn- 
dustry, comrner<*ial schools, textile schools, spe- 
cial metal schools, for wood-wor’king, for ceramic 
industrres, for naval architecture and engineer- 
ing, for shi[)’s engineers, for navigation, and for 
iiiusic There is a naval academy and school 
at Kiel, with military academies at Berlin and 
Munich, not including the 47 schools of naviga- 
tion, 9 military schools, and 9 cadet institutions. 
There are 22 universities in the German Repub- 
lic, with a total enrollment early in 1918, of 
64,842 students, but the number in residence was 
only 11,600 men and 6259 women 

Production. Following figures for agricul- 
ture give the areas under the principal crops, 
in acres: 


1916 1917 1918 

Wheat 3,996,820 3,615,182 3,588,395 

Rye 14,910,302 13,810,050 14,366,302 

Barley (summer). 3,721,685 3,568,872 3,412,857 

Oats 8,861,428 8,726,507 8,165,280 

Potatoes . ... 6,861,625 6,258,877 6,818,860 

Beets 1.029,890 1,031,165 1,004,266 


The total yield in metric tons, according to 
the Statesman's Year Book for 1919, was: 


Wheat 

Rye 

Barley 

Oats 

Potatoes 

Beets 


1916 

2,999,385 

8.902,843 

2,745,088 

6,928,293 

24,691,170 

10,137,975 


1917 

2,126,005 

6,977,191 

1,821,238 

8.628,253 

34,410,982 

9,987,321 


1918 

2,458,418 

8,009,090 

2,064,588 

4,680.755 

29,469,718 

9,883,800 


The crop conditions in the fall of 1919 did 
not measure up to the expectations, and were 
less satisfaclory than plans had indicated. 
Scientific methods and state administration char- 
acterize the German forestry industry, which is 
of gieat importance. In 1919, of the forest 
area, one-third (11,226,600 acres), w’’aR under 
foliage trees, birch, ash, oak, and beech, etc., 
and two-thirds (23,344,240 acres), have pine, 
white fir, red fir, larch, etc. In normal peace 
time.s the yards of timber produced was in the 
vicinity of 20,000,000 cubic yards, and of fire- 
wood, over 23,000,000 cubic yards. 

Mtnfrai.s. Prussia contains the chief mining 
centres, Westphalia, Rhenish Prussia, Silesia, 
wuth coal and iron, Harz with silver and copper, 
and Silesia with zinc The new potash law 
went into effect in Germany on Apr. 24, 1919, 
designed to socialize the potash industry by giv- 
ing the workers a larger share in its working 
and profits, and by unifying its interests under 
goveininent control. It was expected in the 
reorganization that the executive regulations, 
when completed, would provide for four bureaus, 
an examining bureau, a bureau for appeals, a 
wage-examination bureau, and a technical agri- 
cultural bureau. The examining bureau w'as to 
have supervision of matter of current business, 
including the fixing of percentages of participa- 
tion by the various mines in current sales, and 
de(*isions relative to the interests of employees. 
Th(‘ bureau of appeals was to settle disputes 
arising between mine owners concerning the 
allotment of shares of participation in potash sales. 
Strong representation for the emploj’ees was a 
feature of the wage-examination bureau, whose 
function would be the settlement of wage dis- 
putes Tlie functions of the technical agri- 
cultural bureau weie to consist largely of do- 
mestic propaganda and advertising with a view 
to promoting and increasing the use of potash 
in Germany. This bureau was to operate only 
in the domestic field, leaving the potash .syndi- 
cate free, as before, to clioose its own methods 
of foieign advertising. In 1917, German agri- 
culture consumed about 87 per cent of the out- 
put of the mines, whereas, in 1913, 55 per cent 
was so used, the balance having been exported. 
Investigations indicated a total stock of re- 
fined salts at all mines of 25,000 to 35,000 tons, 
which, in comparison with the normal output, 
must he regarded as quite sipall. In November, 
1919, ofticial German statements indicated that 
because of the reduction in the standing army, 
and also in the manufacture of munitions and 
equipment, it w'as believed that as many men 
would be released from these activities to en- 
gage in useful or productive occupations, as had 
been lost in the war. If there should be no 
mistake in this estimate, then it was possible 
for Germany to begin at an early date to ex- 
perience a great industrial and commercial 
aw^akening. CMal production seemed to offer a 
difficulty in labor organization, and it was diffi* 
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cult to int(‘rcst operators of coal mines in start- 
ing up their mines until it was fully determined 
just how France was to be supplied with the 
coal demanded by the peace; terms. The output 
of potash in 1918 was 10,019,000,000 cwt., as 
against 10,942,000,000 cwt. in 1917. 

CoMAiKiu’K. Since 1879 Germany has pursued 
the protectionist policy in her commercial rela- 
tions Nearly one-half the imports are subject 
to duty, the* duties levied amounting in 1919 
to ()\er 20 per cent of the value of imports sub- 
ject to duty, German newspapers indicated that 
the German manufacturers of agricultural ma- 
chinery had recently been receiving large orders 
from neutral countrie.s. Exports of agricultural 
machinery to Poland had become very exten- 
Mve. Pile factories, howev«‘r, were unable to 
fill more than 50 per cent of the orders on ac- 
count of their diminished ])roductiviiy. 'i here 
was a movement on foot to organize German 
automobile manufactures into what appeared to 
he a cartel, similar in form to the German dye- 
syndicate. Generally speaking, there was no 
great optimism among German merchants and 
manufacturers with regard to the question of 
foreign trade after the ratification of the peace 
treaty by the United States It was considered 
that the trans-oceanic trade would play only a 
secondaiy part beside the exchange of goods 
over land borders. Only the outline of a con- 
tinental economic s;; stem was in sight, under 
which Germany would be mainly relegated to 
the unsafe and difficult east-European markets. 
Dr. C. Schneider, chief of the economic depart- 
ment of the German Foreign Office, expressed 
himself with regard to the above situation to the 
effect that without a commercial fleet, and with- 
out colonies, with German property abroad liqui- 
dated, and German branch offices closed, and 
without any settled exchange facilities, Germany 
had no chance whatsoever of carrying on trans- 
oceanic trade on her own account. With regard 
to Germany’s most important industry, iron 
and steel, which has been the basis of such a 
large part of Germany’s exports, Dr. Schneider 
thought it would undergo a very radical change, 
which would influence even Sweden, as an iron- 
exporting country. 

In connection with the resumption of British 
trade with Germany, details were furnished by 
the president of the board of trade, showing 
that during the first lOy^ months from the sign- 
ing of the armistice, the United Kingdom ex- 
ported to Ciermany goods to the value of over 
$80,000,090, and received from Germany imports 
valued at $1,087,000, (See Great Britain.) 
The following information was supplied at the 
close of the year by the United States Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, based on 
reports of the Trade Commissioner in London, 
and on figures prepared by the Division of Sta- 
tistics; 

There were, toward the close of the year cer- 
tain advantages on the side of German exporters, 
such as the low purchasing power of the mark, 
which meant that all costs in Germany itself 
were small compared with costs in England 
where the mark was reckoned at 100 to a pound 
sterling. When bituminous coal was quoted at 
70.43 to 80.6 marks a ton, and coke at 112.75 
to 123.75 marks, the real cost to a manufacturer 
corresponded with a price in England at 15s. 
to 16s. a ton for coal,. and 228. to 258. for coke. 
English delivered prices were almost double. 


Railway rates, wages, and iron ore were all high 
in marks and low in real values, even after the 
recent additions, such as the 50 per cent added 
to railway rates on October Ist. All over the 
continent there was a keen demand for goods, 
and, according to the Rhenish -Westphalia cor- 
respondent of the Frankfurter, “encouraged by 
the low exchange, neutral eoun tries were [louring 
in orders. The U.erman f('ar that foteign agita- 
tion would do us harm has not been justified; 
indeed, Britain was one of the first enemy States 
to imjiort large qiiantiti<‘s of steel goods from 
Sol ingen.” The United Slates, too, according 
to the same jouinal, had sent agents to buy 
up all they could. 

C'ombines, trusts, or kartidla had been great 
engines for pushing Get man trade before the 
war, and were getting to work again The 
Stahlwerksverhand was renewed until March 1st, 
after having been unnecessary during the war, 
with its insatiable demand for iron and steel. 
1’he Machine Tool Association eieated a new 
organization, and the el(*eti ie-laiii[) factories ot 
the Auer Gesellscliaft wcie combined with those 
of the Allgemeine Elektricitats. Various firms 
in the motor trade combined to meet the coin- 
jietitioii of Ameriean iiiacliines and new eombina- 
tioiis were starting in other trades. Then a 
great “National Union for (Jerman Industry*’ 
was formed to embrace all branches of [iiodnc- 
tion, both raw material and finishing, thereby 
uniting tw'o old enemies, the inanufaetiirei and 
the big concerns who used to su])ply him with 
fuel and law materials. Sorin' remarkable evi 
denee of a real revival was to be found in the 
(Jerman National Fair at Leifizig. Most of thi' 
10,500 firms exhibiting weie G<Tinan, and tin* 
attendance reached the record figure of 118,000, 
or about 20 per cent more than in any previous 
year. About seven thousand foreign buyers aie 
said to have been present. Witli the idea of 
getting into foreign markets again, German man- 
ufactui’crs eoneentrated on mechanical devices 
and no\elti(‘s, machine tools, and electrical in- 
ventions In these products it is mechanical pre- 
cision which counts, while the raw material and 
coal used bears a small jierceritage to the value 
of the finished article. 

On the other hand, German exports were se- 
verely hampered by the lack of ceitain raw 
materials and the shortage of coal. Tilings 
made of wood, such as toys, could be turned 
out t'asily enough, but even here it was stated 
on all sides that the factories were at a stand- 
still. Dolls, for instance, were pooily clothed 
and made of cheap .material. Labor, too, ac- 
cording to the Journal of Commerce, was paid 
two or three times as much as before the war, 
in maiks, and does about two-tlurds as much 
work. Lack of food and the high percentage of 
war cripples contributed to the drop in output 
per man. 

Record-breaking exports to Germany of Amer- 
ican pork, beef, and other meat and dairy prod- 
ucts, produced in response to war-time apjieals, 
were made during Uetober and November of 
the past year, in addition to the extraordinary 
quantities supplied to Belgium and other allied 
countries before and since the armistice. These 
products, with cotton and leaf tobacco, consti- 
tute the bulk of the United States cxpoits to 
Germany for the five months ending November, 
1919. Imports for the same period showed 
monthly increases from $291,166 in July to $3,- 
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228,910 in November. These imported German 
goods (‘onsisted chiefly of chemicals, fertilizers, 
furs, sugar-beet seed, luiengraved lithographic 
stones, beads and bead ornaments, china and 
crockery ware, glass bottles, sheet and plate 
glass, cutlery, needles, leather gloves, musical 
instruments, imitation precious stones, artificial 
silk yarns and threads, and dolls and other 
toys. 

Monthly imports from and exports to Germany 
for August to November and the total for the 
11 months ending November, 1919, as compared 
with the corresponding periods of the pre-war 
year 1918, were: 


Jmpofts Expot ts 


Mo 

1913 

1919 

1913 

1919 

All!?. 

$l.'S,r)26,376 

$230,293 

$21,301,274 

$11,674,257 

Sopt 

18,809,555 

1,586,963 

34,789,624 

8,836,693 

Oct 

14,815.675 

2,157,608 

48,433,396 

20,663,521 

Nov 

14,256,993 

3,228,919 

48,072,784 

23.044,142 

1 1 mos 





ending 





Nov. 

165,939,207 

8,143,706 

318,720,256 

75,464,237 


Taking into consideration the difference be- 
tween post-war and pre-war values, these im- 
ports from (Jermany seemed insignificant as 
eoinpaied with th(‘ pre-war trade. In view, how- 
e\(*r, of (Termany’s exhausted condition since 
tin* wai, the urgent need of foodstuffs, and the 
depreciated value of the mark, the gain shown 
in the iinpoit figures from month to month 
was notable "I lie growth seemed to indicate 
that a continuous elfort was being made to re- 
establish this foreign trade. 

LiviNd t'oNDiTioNS. All items of cost were 
greatly increased over pre-war costs — labor, 
about three times, coal much higher, and many 
other supplies and requirements ran as much 
as 10 times pre-war costs. It was stated that 
food was plentiful in Hambuig and cheaper than 
in the United States. At the best hotels and 
restaurants, one could secure excellent meals 
(Steaks, veal chops, etc , were served upon re- 
(|ueht, although they did not appear on the 
menus. Meat was scarce, much of it being ob- 
tained ill a roundabout way, and contrary to 
law. Food for the masses was scarce. The fol- 
lowing ration list shows the government’s per 
capita allowance foi a week ending Nov. 15, 
1919: bread, 41^ lbs.; American rye flour, 

3,4 lb.; jiotatoes, 7 lbs.; butter, lb.; margar- 
ine, lb.; milk and eggs, only lor children or 
sick adults (limited quantities) ; domestic sugar, 
3{^ lb.; imported sugar, ^ lb; sirup, 3^ lb.; corned 
beef, 3^ lb.; sausage lb.; horse-meat, canned, 2 
lbs. ; lard and dry salt meats, none. In the matter 
of wearing apparel, conditions weie about the 
same. A tailor-made suit cost from 1500 to 1800 
marks, against a normal price of 150 marks. 
Men’s hats, formerly costing from 10 to 15 
marks, sold at 150 marks. Other articles were 
in proportion. Woolen underwear, except for 
inferior grades, was impossible to secure. The 
German people fully realized the burden they 
imposed upon themselves, and to many the sit- 
uation appeared serious and almost hopeless. 
Others took a brighter view, and felt confident 
that the return to normal w'ould be with a speed 
that would surprise the world. Notwithstand- 
ing Gie depression, there was hardly a store or 
office for rent, and it was almost impossible to 
secure living quarters. Luxuries appeared to be 
freely purchased. 

y-B— lu— 10 


Railways. The total railway mileage, Jan. 1, 
1917, was 40,255, of which all but 2920 belonged 
to the state systems. The Herliner Boersen 
Zeitungy of Sept. 10, 1919, stated that a bill 
had been introduced into the Prussian legisla- 
ture, authorizing the Prussian-Hessian State 
Railways to increase their freight rates by as 
much as 50 per cent, commencing Oct. 1, 1919. 
On Apr. 1, 1910 the passenger rates were in- 
creased generally, in some cases doubled, and 
the freight rates weie generally increased by 00 
jier cent. iFrom October first a new increase in 
passenger fares went into effect for travel on 
ordinary trains. Supplementary to these new 
rates, additional fares will be charged on ex- 
press trains according to a zoning system. Des- 
tinations within 50 miles of the starting point 
are in the first zone, those within 100 miles in 
the second zone, and everything beyond this dis- 
tance is in the third zone. The supplementary 
fare for the third zone w'as nine marks for first- 
class accommodations. The estimated receipts 
for 1919 were 4,800,000,000 marks. From the 
piesent prospects it appeared that the actual 
income would only amount to about 3,760,000,000 
marks, unless increases wwe allow'«‘d. The 1919 
expenditures w'ere originally estimated at 4,800,- 
000,000 marks, but later estimates indicated a 
strong possibility that they would amount to 
about 7,200,000,000 marks. (The normal ex- 
change value of the mark is $.238.) 

Labor difliculties and shortage and deficiencies 
of i^quipmeiit rendered railway operation in Ger- 
many during 1919 very unsatisfactory. At the 
end of the year it was estimated that the deficit 
on the Prussian railways amounted to 634,000,- 
000 marks (nominally $158,500,000), of which 

160.000. 000 marks ($40,000,000) went to cover 
indemnities for railway thefts. The total work- 
ing expenses for the year were estimated to 
amount to 7,500,000,000 maiks (nominally $1,- 

875.000. 000). 

The Prussian State Railways were seeking to 
inciease their locomotives and in August 223 
were delivered from the works, in September 137, 
and in October, 96. At the end of the year over 
2000 were on order. It W’^as also announced that 
the German government had given the Krupp 
Works a contract for the manufacture and de- 
livery of 100 locomotives and 2000 15-ton freight 
cars per year. In connection wuth this con- 
tract it was reported that the price to be paid 
would be based upon the actual cost of the ma- 
terial used and of the labor, and that the manu- 
facturers themselves would only be allowed a 
commission profit of 2 per cent. Directly after 
the armistice, Krupps converted two of the mu- 
nition factories into rolling stock factories, and 
these two factories were said to have a total 
capacity of 300 heavy locomotives and 2500 15- 
ton freight cars per year or approximately one 
locomotive and 10 cars daily. 

In fact at the end of the year the last and 
greatest of the “Hindenburg” buildings, cover- 
ing an area of 18 acri's w^as devoted to the erec- 
tion of locomotives and the first of these was 
delivered early in December. 

Shippinu. The shipping during the year of 
1919 had not recovered perceptibly from the 
practical stagnation that it was left in at the 
close of the war. The coast trade had opened 
up, but so far trans oceanic service by German 
companies had been impossible to any great ex- 
tent. 
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Finance. Budget estimates, omitting ex- 
penditures for the army and navy, that were to 
come out of special war credits, balanced for 
the year ending Mar. 31, 1919, at 6,546,609,278 
marks. The provisional budget for 1919-20 bal- 
anced at about 13,000,000,000 marks. The to- 
tal funded debt on Oct. 1, 1917 amounted to 85,- 
071,712,700 marks, of which 51,044,200 maiks 
bear interest at 5 per cent, 1,129,817,300 marks 
at 4 per cent, 1,971,027,800 marks at 3^/2 per 
cent, 1,630,988,300 marks at 3 per cent, with 
treasury bills amounting to 2,158,730,700 at 5 
per cent, 4,038,979,900 at 41/2 per cent, and 80,- 
000,000 marks at 4 per cent. There was also 
a dcV)t of 23,017,629,500 marks of treasury bills 
free of interest. At the beginning of 1918, the 
total loan credits of the imperial government 
aniounted to 08,841,493,791 marks. At the be- 
ginning of 1919 the German war debt was offi- 
cially given at 157,700,000,000 marks, the in- 
terest on which sum would require 7,900,000,000 
marks. The following table from the 
man's Tear Book of 1919 exhibits the estimates 
of levenue and expenditure in pounds sterling 
for five years ending IMar. 31, 1919, at the ex- 
change rate of 20 marks to one pound: 


Year ending Revenue 

March 31 Ordinary Extraordinary Total 

lyio . 170,258,920 519,037,650 689,896.570 

19J6 166,154,070 502,117,100 668.271,170 

1917 . . . 182,963,096 4,375,892 187,338,988 

1918 . . 247,093,803 4.296,461 251,390,264 

1919 . . 366,634,965 5,403,416 372,038,381 

Tear ending Expenditures 

March 31 Ordinary Ext) aordinaiy Total 

1915 . . 170,258,920 519,637,650 689,896,570 

1916 . 166,154.070 502,117,100 068,271.170 

1917 182,963,096 1,204,960,676 1,387,923,772 

1918 217,093,803 1,504,060.249 1,751,754.052 

1919 366,(334.965 21,303.416 387,938,381 


'J he following rtqiort was published by the 
T'nitcd States Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
(kunrnerce in regard to the financial situation 
in the closing months of the year: 

Finance Minister Er/berger submitted to the 
German National As.^einbly in September a mem- 
orandum upon which he was understood to have 
based the taxation plans which the German 
Legislature had been discussing for several 
months. In this memorandum the fiscal ex- 
pcndituies were summed up as follows: 


Marks 

Total expenditures of German govern- 
ment . . . . • 17,500,000,000 

Total expenditures of Federal States 

and municipalities 6.500,000,000 

Grand total 24,000,000.000 


The goveinmental total of 17,500,000,000 
marks was made up as follows; Service of 
debts, 10,000,000,000 marks; pensions, etc., 4,- 

300.000. 000 marks; administration, 1,700,000,- 
000 marks; other current expenses, 1,500,000,- 
000 marks. The total governmental budget in 
1013 amounted to 2,430,000,000 marks, and in- 
cluded 230,000,000 marks for “service of debts,” 

200.000. 000 for administration, and 1,500,000,000 
for other current expenses. Of the total re- 
quirements of the government about 7,000,000,- 
000 marks were provided for by taxes already 
in Operation, as follows: Current tax receipts 
before the war, 1,767,000,000 marks; increase in 


taxes by laws during the war, 4,036,000,000 
marks; increase in taxes by laws just passed, 

1,150,000,000 marks In the last-named sum arc 
included the items shown in the following table: 


Increase 

National for govern- 
govern- nient over 
Total ment’s previoits 

Taxes income share taxes 

Marks Marks Marks 

Inheritance tax 700,000,000 560,000,000 435,000,000 
Tax on transfer 

of land 226,000,000 114,000,000 74,000.000 

Sugar tax .. ..340,000,000 340,000,000 130,000,000 
Tobacco tax ...750,000,000 750,000,000 450,000,000 
Plajing-card tax. 60,000,000 30,000,000 30,000,000 

Match tax 50,000,000 50,000,000 23.000,000 


Tax on luxuries. 13,000,000 10,500,000 8,500,000 


With reference to the 10,000,000,000 marks 
not provided for above, it was expected that at 
least 3,000,000,000 marks would be raised by 
the proposed tax on sales and between 2,500,- 
000,000 and 3,000,000,000 maiks by the proposed 
property tax ; wliich would leave a deficit of 
only 4*000.000,000 or 4,500,000,000 marks It 
was expected that a heavy national income tax 
would be proposed to covit national deficits and 
also local deficits (ie. of the Federal States and 
municipalities). The Ministei of Finance stated 
that this tax would probably amount to about 
50 per cent of all incomes. 

Georg Bernhaid, writing for the ^'oss'lsrJic 
Zetiung, criticized Minister Eizberger’s ligines 
as follows: 

“The annual requirements, includms: obligations aris- 
ing from war loans, amount to 18,500,000.000 marks 
instead of 17,500,000,000 marks Tins estimate does 
not include the as yet undetermined obligations .irisuig 
from the Peace Treaty At least 7,500,000,000 marks 
per annum should be allowed for this item This 
brings the total annual requirements of the government 
up to 26 milliards instead of 17% milliards Appai 
entU Finance Minister Erzberg(*r has not given due at- 
tention to the decrease in receipts occasioned by the 
loss of German territory. With the coriections .pist 
mentioned, the amount as ^et unprovided for is thus 
18,500,000,000 marks instead of 10,000,000.000 
murks “ 

Minister Erzberger stated that the ost iinated 
animal income from the National property tax 
or “National Emergency Sacrifice” was between 
2V;. and 3 milliard By some these figures ^veie 
believed to be much too high- the tax evalua- 
tion of private property in Germany was esti- 
mated before the war at between 1.50 and 200 
milliard 

The National Assemblv Committee of Ten, 
during the last w^eek of September, w'as aetivelv 
engaged in discussing those German taxation 
proposals which had not yet been definitely ap- 
proved. 

It w-as reported in the latter part of 1010 
that preparations w^re being made for the es- 
tablishment of several French banks Accord- 
ing to a report in the Amsterdam Algomecn 
Handelsblad, a considerable number of Ameri- 
can banking and financial leprcscntatives were 
in Berlin establishing connections for future 
business. Finance Minister Erzberger stated in 
November, befoie the German National Assem- 
bly, that there w-ere known to he 50 counter- 
feit imitations of the Reichsbank 50-mark notes 
in circulation. By Sept. 10, 1919 all these notes 
were withdrawn and ceased to be legal tender, 
exchangeable only at the Bcichsbank. The es- 
tablishment of a company for the furnishing of 
foreign exchange was announced from Berlin in 
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early 1920. The share capital, which is 300,000 
marks ($71,400 at par) was said to have been 
entirely furnished by the Ministry for Eco- 
nomics. T he sale of reipiisitioned foreign bonds 
had not been completed. From a speech by Herr 
Havernstein, President of the Reichsbank, the fol- 
lowing information as to the scarcity of cir- 
culating media in (iermany is supplied. The 
total circulation of paper currency in bank notes 
and treasuiy notes from September 24th to Oct. 
23, 191 H, increased by 2,651,700,000 marks 

($631,104,000 normal value) as against 734,- 
000,000 marks ($174,692,000) in the correspond- 
ing pciiod of the year previous. As early as 
duly 1st, the Reichsbank had been obliged to 
add to the instruments of payment for purposes 
of both supply and demand, the round sum of 
4,000,000,000 marks, ($952,000,000 at par) which 
far sur])assed the amount of all preceding quar- 
teis. For the purpose of preparing immediately 
and uniformly over the whole country a large 
quantity of new means of payment, the coupons 
of the 5 y)cr cent war loan which fell due Jan. 2, 
1919, were declared by decree of the Rundesrath 
to be legal means of payment up to the due 
date, when they, as heretofore, would be ex- 
changed for other legal currency. By these 
means and several other emergency iru'asures, the 
lack of instruments of payment was expected 
to be met. 

Defense. In 1919 the Landwehr and Land- 
stiirm were disbanded, and 150 field divisions 
of the army on the western front demobilized 
Of the 20 divisions retained, over 2,000,000 were 
kept in arms. The old army corps centres have 
gcneially been reestablished Voluntary enlist- 
ments had replaced demobilized units to the 
strength of 250,000 under arms, and 50,000 home 
guaids, as established, until May 1, 1920. Esti- 
mates toward the latter part of 1919 indicated 
that a force of 1,400,000 men could be quickly 
mobilized. Indefinite plans as to the future gen- 
erally characterize the Reichswehr, or new army, 
as it 18 called. A bill before the National As- 
sembly in 1919 called for the cieation of a na- 
tional militia on the Swiss model. 

'riie republican navy is not in the nature of 
an cfTcctive sea-fighting organization, but rather 
a coast defense police force. Pre-dreadnought 
battleships have become obsolete, and most of 
the guns have been removed from them. The 
first class of dreadnoughts were dismantled before 
the armistice, and the next class are in German 
yiorts, out of commission. All subsequent classes 
snrrendercHl at Scapa Flow. The battle-cruiser 
Machensen was under construction. A bill be- 
fore the National Assembly in May, 1919, pro- 
vided for the establishment of a volunteer and 
democratic navy for coast defense, removal of 
mines, and policing and protection of the fish- 
eries. 

Government. The reigning princes of the 
t^ederal States were deposed or abdicated when 
the Council of the People’s Commissioners in 
Berlin assumed the government of the country. 
On Nov. 9, 1918, the abdication of the German 
Emperor was announced, and from that date, 
Germany became a republic. Arrangements for 
summoning a National Assembly were made, and 
the Imperial Parliament was declared dissolved. 
3 he elections for this body were held in January, 
1919. 3 he actual votes cast for the largest 

parties were: Majority Socialists, 11,112,450; 
Democrats, 5,552,930; Centre, 6,338,804; Con- 


servatives, 2,729,186; Independent Socialists, 2,- 
186,305, and the German People’s party, 1,106,- 
408. The meeting of the National Assembly on 
February 6th and Feb. 11, 1919, elected the 
first president of the Republic, Friedrich Ebert, 
who was in power at the beginning of 1920. On 
Feb. 13, 1919, the following cabinet was ap- 
pointed: Prime Minister, Philipp Scheidemann; 
Minister of Finance and Vice-President of the 
Cabinet, Bernard Dernburg; Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Count von Brockdorff-Rantzau; Minis- 
ter for Home Affairs, Dr. Hugo Preuss; Minister 
of Labor, Gustav Bauer; Minister of Reconstruc- 
tion, Herr Wissel; Minister for Food Supplies, 
Robert Schmidt; Minister for the Colonies, Dr. 
Bell; Minister of Justice, Herr Landsberg; Min- 
ister of Defense, Herr Gustav Noske; Minister 
of Posts, Herr Giesberts. 

The 2^'ew Constitution. 3'he new constitution 
went into effect during the third week in August. 
It was divided into two principal parts: First, 
composition of the empire, and second, funda- 
mental rights and duties of Germans. The first 
part consisted of seven sections of which the 
main parts were as follows; The German em- 
pire was declared a republic whose sovereignty 
was based on the people Its territorial limits 
were defined and the national colors were an- 
nounced as black, red, and gold. The rights 
of the empire in relation to foreign affairs and 
national defense were set forth. Each state was 
to have a liberal constitution and a parliament 
elected by universal, equal, and secret suffrage 
by all Germans, including women. The Reich- 
stag which was to replace the temporary Na- 
tional Assembly was to be elected for four 
jears. T’he president was to be elected for 
seven years by the entire people and not by the 
Assembly, and he was to conclude treaties and 
receive ambassadors, etc., but declarations of 
war and peace wore to be proclaimed by the 
Reichstag, and treaties with foreign states were 
to be ratified by it. The chancellor’s position 
was to correspond to that of a vice-president 
and he and the ministry were to be' nominated 
by the president. The chancellor was to direct 
the foreign politics of the government and to 
be responsible for the cabinet; and the Reich- 
stag w^as to have power to impeach the presi- 
dent, the chancellor, and the ministers. The 
imperial council should be composed of the rep- 
resentatives of the states, each of which should 
have at least one vote and the votes of the 
large states weie to be proportionate to the 
population of each. The laws were to be sub- 
mitted to a plebiscite if the president desired. 
Judges of the ordinary civil courts were to be 
nominated for life. Court-martials were abol- 
ished except in time of w’ar and on board war- 
ships. The second part of the constitution relat- 
ing to the rights and duties of Germans pro- 
vided that all Germans should be equal before 
the law and that women should have the same 
rights and duties as men. Titles of nobility 
were to be considered simply as names and not 
to confer any rights or privileges. Marriage 
was declared to be the basis of the family life 
and the state undertook to watch with particu- 
lar care over families having several children. 
Then followed a long list of the rights includ- 
ing the rights of assembly, etc., to which citi- 
zens were entitled. As to education, it was pro- 
vided that all children should attend school 
for eight years and afterwards follow courses 
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in the higher schools to the age of 18; instruc- 
tion was to be free and the state was to aid 
families and pupils who were without adequate 
means ; every elfort was to be made in the 
schools to inculcate a spirit of reconciliation 
with the other peoples of the world. Finally, 
an industrial (*ouncil was established in which 
emplovees should have an advisory voice. 

Events of Januaby: Elections to the As- 
sembly. At the close of the year 1918 the 
Radicals and Independents were overthrown at 
a joint meeting of the People's Commissioners 
and the Central Council, and thereupon the Ma- 
jority Socialists including INoske came into 
power. Attempts to drive the Majority Social- 
ists from power and prevent the holding of 
elections for the National Assembly continued 
during the early days of 1919, and the fear that 
the extreme element namely the Spartacides 
would effect a revolution continued. The year 
opened with serious disorders in Berlin, Munich, 
and other cities of Germany that threatened to 
bring the country into a state of chaos. On 
January 6th, Spartacides were reported to be 
marching against the government forces. Oc- 
casional rifle shots were fired and a few per- 
sons were wounded in Berlin. The government 
was reported to be ready to take strong meas- 
ures. On January 3d similar outbreaks were 
reported at Munich. The demands of the rev- 
olutionaries in Berlin were presented in resolu- 
tions passed by the Soviet Congress in that city 
which were reported as follows* Immediate dis- 
arming of ofiicers; removal of all marks of dis- 
tinction between ranks; transfer of local com- 
mand to workers’ and soldiers’ councils; elec- 
tion of ofliciTs by men; disbanding of the army, 
disarming of reactionary bodies, and the crea- 
tion of the peoples’ army; prompt action against 
the war ministry and supreme army command 
for its disregard of the resolutions of the Soviet 
Congress. At this time in Berlin it was esti- 
mated from fragmentary reports that about 20 
had been killed and wounded. It was also said, 
however, that the supporters of Liebknecht 
seemed to avoid conflict with government troops. 
The forces of order were obviously in the ma- 
jority, but it was doubtful whether they were 
well organized. The partisans of Liebknecht, 
though realizing that they were in a minority, 
apparently hoped by virtue of their organiza- 
tion to prevent the calling of the National As- 
sembly. When the Soviet Congress opposed this 
by a large majority, they seemed to have de- 
cided to resort to violence. The police presi- 
dent, Eichhorn, who supported their views, was 
discharged and this was taken as an occasion 
for the uprising. One of their first acts was 
to seize the Wolff telegraph agency, and the 
news was therefore uncertain. The revolt had 
been long foretold. Bolshevism had for many 
months been penetrating the country, and Rus- 
sian emissaries had been at work. Further 
fighting was reported in Berlin on January 14th, 
when it was said that the independent Socialists 
had proposed to come to an agreement with 
the government. At that time Herr Noske was 
appointed governor of the city. He proclaimed 
a state of siege and called the marines from 
Kiel. The government had also concentrated 
troops to combat terrorism. Fighting was go- 
ing on, but in a desultory fashion, and to the 
disadvantage of the Spartacides who were re- 
ported to have lost a considerable number of 


men. On January 13th, the government of Ber- 
lin was said to have things well in hand. The 
8partacide movement, however, though thwart^ 
in Berlin, seemed to be making headway in 
other parts of the country, especially in Rhenish 
Westphalia, where Dusseldorf was in the hands 
of the insurgents. Spartacide successes were 
also reported at Dresden, Bremen, and Stettin. 
On January 14th, the government forces suc- 
ceeded in capturing the newspaper quarter of 
the Spartacides. According to the report of the 
German government on January 15th, the Spart- 
acide movement had been finally suppressed. 
The casualties among them were reported as 
follows : Twelve killed ; more than 30 wounded, 
and 450 taken prisoners. On the night of Jan- 
uary Iflth Karl Liebknecht and Rosa Luxemburg 
(q.q.v.) were killed in Berlin. According to the 
reports they had been arrested during the day 
and taken to a hotel. Crowds gathered and at- 
tacked the prisoners as they were on their way 
to prison. Liebknecht was shot by his escort 
wliile attempting to escape, and Rosa Luxem- 
burg was killed by the mob. Later reports 
threw some doubt upon the question of Lieb- 
knecht’s death as an examination of the body 
seemed to indicate that he had been shot in 
fioiit. Reports were circulated that both were 
murdered by the soldiers. 

Jheir death seemed for a time to have the 
effect of putting an end to the more serious dis- 
turbances. Elections foi the National Assembly 
based on equal and universal franchise, were 
held .lanuary 19th and for the most part peace- 
ably. The returns were as follows: Majority 
Socialists, 166 (89 in the last Reichstag); 

Christian People’s party, that is the reorgan- 
ized Centre or Clerical paity, 93 (91 in 1917); 
Democratic party, combining the former Pro- 
gressives and the National Liberals, 75; Ger- 
man National or Monarchist party, a combina- 
tion of Conservatives and Pan-Germans, 34; 
Minority Socialists, 24; various minor parties, 
11. It is to be noted that the Conservative 
party which had 45 seats in 1917 and the Pan- 
Gernian which had 26 in that year both together 
were represented in the Assembly by only 34; 
and that the Progressives which had 46 in 1917 
and the National Liberal which had 44 were 
reported together at only 75. The Minority So- 
cialists who had 19 seats m 1917 had made a 
gain of seven. There were 34 women among 
the delegates. Weimar was chosen as the place 
for holding the Assembly greatly to the disgust 
of a strong element, mainly among reaction- 
aries of Prussia. Dr. Eduard David was elected 
president of the Assembly and a Democrat and 
Conservative were elected vice-presidents. 

Economic Conditions. Early in the year the 
German department of agriculture gave a gloomy 
account of the prospects. The next crop prom- 
ised badly, not more than half of the normal 
harvest being expected. This was due largely 
to the impoverishment of the soil. Only 80,- 
000 tons of nitrates were available to meet the 
usual consumption which was 210,000 tons in 
time of peace, and the consumption of phos- 
phates was only about a third of the usual 
quantity. The slaughter of domestic and other 
animals greatly reduced the supply of ferti- 
lizers. According to present prospects, a re- 
turn to normal conditions was not to be ex- 
pected before 1921. The national ministry of 
economic demobilization estimated the number 
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of men out of work in Germany in February as 
about 1,000,000. Moreover, the war had les- 
sened to an incalculable degree the energy of 
the workingmen, and their demand for employ- 
ment. In Upper Silesia there had been a great 
increase in the cost of extracting coal, which 
added much to the cost of living. Everywhere 
there were strikes and bankruptcies. The de- 
mand of the workingmen for an increase of wages 
added greatly to the economic diOiculties. All 
through the year there were reports as to the 
serious distress in all branches of the economic 
life, but these on the other hand were frequently 
denied and attributed to the German exaggera- 
tion with a view to reducing the demands of her 
eiK'inies. These reports b(‘gan to come in at 
the beginning of the year, and continued down 
to its close. One of the first of them was based 
on observations by British officers who had 
visited Germany in January and February to 
carry on investigations in Berlin and other large 
centies According to them unrest was dimin- 
ishing on account of more suitable political con- 
ditions, and the firm stand of the government 
against the Spartacides, but unemployment and 
cost of living were increasing. It was estimated 
in Berlin that the number of unemplo.\ed at that 
time was over 200,000; in Hamburg, 72,000; in 
iMunicli, 32,000; and in Leipzig, 22,000. The 
lapid demobilization of the army and war indus- 
tries accounted for this in part. Other reasons 
w(‘r(‘: Hesitation of capitalists to undertake 

new ventures; high prices and high wages lack 
of tlie will to work on the part of the working 
clas^, paitly on account of the war, and partly 
on account of iiisuflieient food which caused a 
lack of energy In the coal fields conditions 
wen* r(‘poited to he stagnant. The Silesian and 
Saar N^alley supplies had been cut off b\ the 
terms of the armistice, but coal was still raised 
in Westphalia Railway transport had been 
crippled largely on account of the surrender of 
tin* gieat part of the stock under the terms 
of the armistice It was reported that in the 
liaiiovei railway district, for example, the iium- 
b(‘r of locomotives which in peace time was 1800 
liad fallen to 8.50, and that of these a large part 
ueie worn out. Staple articles of food were re- 
poited to be scaree with the result that the mass 
of the jieople were living upon insufficient ra- 
tions. This caused great mortality among ehil- 
dieii and lowered the birth rate Calculations 
as to the duration of pr(‘sent food stocks were un- 
certain, but in general the indications were un- 
favorable. The conclusion of the rejiort was that 
Germany was in urgent need of revictualing; 
that the country was living on its capital as 
legards food supplies; and that it was threatened 
with either famine or Bolshevism. 

Difficulties of tup: Govp:knment. In the 
first week in February fighting was reported at 
the chief German naval port on the North Sea, 
Wilhclmshaven, where the Spartaeides made an 
attempt to seize the power. There was a bom- 
bardment of the port from the sea and there 
were conflicts in the streets. Meanwhile in 
Berlin eonferenees were taking place between the 
Majority Soeialists and the German Democratic 
jiarty with a view to forming a coalition before 
the meeting of the National Assembly at Weimar 
on February bth. In the final returns the Ma- 
jority Soeialists failed to obtain command of the 
Prussian Diet although a combination between 
them and the Democrats in bpth Houses would 


give a working majority. On the eve of the 
meeting of the National Assembly the Indepen- 
dents and the Spartaeides were still endeavoring 
to embarrass the new government, and a congress 
of soldiers’ councils was called in Berlin. The 
main difficulties before the new government were 
the control of the army and the menace of 
Bolshevism as embodied in the Spartaeide move- 
ment. Precautions were taken by the govern- 
ment to protect the Assembly from possible 
Spartaeide attack, a considerable force being sent 
from Berlin to surround the town. In the first 
week of February fighting was reported between 
the Spartaeides and the government troops in the 
city of Bremen. According to the press the 
government at the end of February was in danger 
of overtliiow. The strikes in Central Germany 
were said to be entirely political in their aim, 
the workmen demanding that their committees 
should have control of the mines and the iron 
industries. The railway men weie also making 
similar demands It was reported that the Re- 
publican guard could not be trusted by the gov- 
(‘rnmeiif. The prime minister, Scheidemanii, was 
b(*li(*v(*d to he losing control since he had under- 
estimated the public demand for extreme demo* 
erafie rneasuies The country as a whole was 
described as turning toward the Soviet and fast 
outgrowing the moderate spirit of the National 
Assembly. At this fime the situation was ana- 
lyzed in prominent newspapers as follows: The 
revolution of November 0th was characterized 
as an uprising of the masses against those who 
bad deprived them of food for the past four 
years and a half. Its leaders were Socialist 
doetrinaiies who promised a Socialist regime. 
They failed to realize this the moment they came 
info power, and they were then divided as to 
policy, some dc'inanding a complete break with 
fhc past, and others urging a compromise. 
1’here was not only a split between the two 
Socialist seefions, but a break with the Bavarian 
element fhat insisted upon the separation of 
fhe southern state's from Prussia. 'Jbe new 
Assembly appeared to be nothing more than the 
old Reichstag revived, and it was in danger of 
being sufiersedeel not by a rising of the great 
mass of the peojib', but by the efforts of a deter- 
mined minoiity against a majority fhat did not 
know its own mind At the end of February the 
extremist element was reported to be fast gaining 
ground, and in l^avaria the eommunistic system 
seemed on the point of triumph. The govern- 
ment was harassed by the reactionaries on the 
one hand and fhe revolutionists on the other, 
while eeononiie discontent showed itself in re- 
peal'd strikes. In Bavaria the reactionaries 
stalled a revolt, which was greatly stimulated 
bv the murder on February 2l8t of the Bavarian 
Prime Minister, Kurt Eisner, by a former officer 
in the Prussian Guard. (See Paragraph below.) 
In Saxony a movement was started by the 
Spartaeides fo overthrow the government. In 
Berlin almost everv day there were terrorist 
demonstrations against the assembly. On March 
2d the government made an ajipeal to the nation 
against the attempts of the terrorists and de- 
clared that it would wage a relentless war upon 
them. There was a crisis early in March when 
the Independent Socialists made it plain that 
they too intended to overthrow the government. 
There was a large strike in Berlin on March 3d, 
wliich finally became a revolt of the radical ele- 
ment and spread to Dremeii, Leipzig, Zeitz, 
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Hamburg, Kbnigsberg and other cities and fight- 
ing ensued. 

Revolts of the Spartactdes. On March 8th 
the insurrection of the Spartacides in Berlin was 
still going on. Street barricades were set up 
and nests of machine guns were hidden in vari- 
ous parts of the city, which the government 
forces sought out by means of aeroplanes. There 
was continuous fighting in the Moabit quarter. 
For several days the city was without news- 
papers or news. On March 10th, however, it 
was reported that the so-called general strike 
had come to an end, but the government troops 
were still occupied in clearing certain quarters 
of the city, such as Neu Kowlln. Charges that 
the Spartacides had resorted to acts of brutality 
were frequently made, and it was said that on 
March 8th organized bodies of criminals, who 
bad captured the police, murdered a large num- 
ber of them. In Lichtenberg 57 of the police 
officials were said to have been murdered by the 
Spartacides, and there was severe fighting going 
on there in the first week of March. On March 
15th Herr Noske in the course of an address at 
the National Assembly, declaring that the in- 
surrection in Berlin had been completely sup- 
pressed, attributed the responsibility for the re- 
volt to the incitements of party organs, and the 
support of the movement by the extremists. 
This brought out protests from the Independent 
Socialists, but he repeated the charge that mem- 
bers of the Independent Socialists approved and 
encouraged these infamous practices. He said 
that the movement had fortunately turned out 
to be a failure, and that the rebellious marine 
detachment which had been the chief instrument 
in causing trouble existed no longer. From the 
opposition benches came the cry, “You have 
murdered them all,” and he was loudly hissed 
by the minority element, but applauded with 
equal vigor by the majority. Nevertheless from 
public speeches and from the press it appeared 
that people generally feared a new outbreak at 
an early date. The newspapers of all shades 
of opinion published elaborate stories of atroci- 
ties in Berlin. Cases were cited of persons who 
were diagged into the street and literally torn 
to pieces by the mob. Among those who had 
been killed under peculiarly brutal circumstances 
were several officers including the commandant 
who had been sent to direct the Weimar defense 
force. During the previous riots in the indus- 
trial Rhenish and Westphalian districts, the 
Spartacides were said to have shot women and 
children, and in some instances clubbed them 
to death. The newspaper reports published in 
English did not contain Ihe mention of any atro- 
city on the part of the government troops or 
supporters. All atrocities and murders through- 
out the revolt occurred, according to the press, 
exclusively at the hands of Spartacides. 

Toward the end of March the government 
agreed to recognize the councils of workingmen 
and soldiers as factors of economic life, but not 
as political bodies. Thereupon (March 2Hth) 
the Independent Liberal, Haase, made a savage 
attack upon the Minister of War to which the 
latter replied that the radical press was respon- 
sible for the acts of violence in Berlin. On the 
other hand the ministers displeased the Conserva- 
tives and Centre by conceding too much to the 
radicals. The disorders continued throughout 
the country in April, May, and June. There 
were strikes and riots at Stettin; Ltibeck and 


Breslau. There were serious disturbances in 
Fssen and throughout Westphalia. In the mines 
of the Ruhr Basin over 360,000 strikers left 
the mines demanding increased wages and a six- 
hour day, release of political prisoners and the 
recall of government troops. Vigorous attempts 
to set up Rpartacide governments were made in 
Munich, Hamburg, Magdeburg, Bremen, Bruns- 
wick, Dflsseldorf, and other places. The revolt 
at Munich was put down (see below) and the 
suppression of disorders followed in other parts 
of Germany. The riots in Baden, Brunswick, 
Dresden, and other centres wore to some extent 
quieted liv the threat of Director-General Hoover 
to cut off food supplies. At the beginning of 
April the outlook was still dark as regards Bol- 
shevism which was said to be working by means 
of propaganda and by strikes for the immediate 
purpose of paralyzing industry. The Spartacides 
w'ere trying to get control of the localities by 
setting up Soviets in the towns and villages. 
'I'he Soldiers’, Workmen’s, and Peasants’ Coun- 
cils formed a congress which met in Berlin April 
7th and constituted the following parties* Ma- 
jority Socialists, 138; Independent Socialists in- 
cluding Austrians, .55; Democrats, 12; Peasants’ 
League Members, .3; and Communists, 3 Little 
w'as accomplished on account of the rivalry be- 
t\veen groups. A general strike broke out in 
Berlin, the workingmen demanding a voice in 
the management of industry, and it was settled 
on April 19th by a virtual admission of their 
claims. 

The Assassination of Eisner: Bavarian 
Disorders. On February 21st. it was announced 
that the Prime Minister of Bavaria who, since 
the revolution of 1918, had held the position of 
virtual dictator, had been assassinated by an 
army officer. Count Arco Valley. (See Eisner, 
Kurt.) The murder was attributed to the well 
known separatist policy of the Bavarian Premier 
who bad violently attacked Prussia, and who, in 
November, 1918, had broken off relations with 
Berlin. According to a Berlin newspaper, the 
characteristic of the Bavarian revolution from 
the first had been its aversion toward the idea 
of the empire, and its hatred for the symbol of 
national uiiity, the red, white, and black Hag. 
On April fith a Soviet republic was declared in 
Munich as a result of the Bavarian hatred of 
Prussia and opposition to the National Assem- 
bly. It was immediately followed by the declara- 
tion that all property in the community was 
socialized but it lasted for only a brief time. 
The Prime Minister, Hoffmann, after an attempt 
to suppress the extremists, appealed for aid to 
the central government, which, through Presi- 
dent Ebert, replied on April 21st by sending 
30,000 troops under the command of Noske, and 
the Soviet government fell immediately. The 
revolts in Bavaria were estimated to have caused 
property losses amounting to $62,500,000. 

National Assembly. The National Assem- 
bly opened at Weimar on February fith. The 
government was much alarmed by demonstra- 
tions of the Spartacides and took elaborate pre- 
cautions to preserve her order. At its opening 
meeting Herr Ebert made a speech in which he* 
protested vigorously against the terms of the 
armistice, warning the Allies not to try his 
countrymen beyond the limit of endurance. He 
demanded the union of Germany and Austria, 
and asserted the right of Germany to take its 
place in the League of Nations. A working 
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aj?ieenu‘tit on the part of the Majority Socialists, 
l)eiTio(‘ratB, and Centro party was worked out, 
and the coalition cabinet representing these three 
parties in proportion to their numerical im- 
portance was planned. There was a tendency 
on the part of the leaders to decline responsi- 
bility if the terms of the Allies were too hard. 
'Ihe question of the draft of the constitution 
came up early in the session, and also the plan 
for a provisional constitution ending in the adop- 
tion of the final instrument. 

Ihe provisional constitution gave the Assem- 
bly power to adoi)t a permamuit constitution; 
to enact such laws as weio urgently needed; to 
choos(‘ the President by majority vote; and to 
form a committee of state which would serve 
in part as a second chamber. It provided also 
that the territory of the German states should 
not be changed without their consent. On 
February 11th the election of the provisional 
})resi(lent gave Fliert 277 out of a total of .397 
votes Th<‘ opposing candidates were the Monar- 
chist Count \’on Powadowsky-Wehnor, who re- 
ceived 40 votes, and Scheidemann and Erzberger 
who received one vote each. The new President’s 
fust act was to ask Scheidemann to form a minis- 
try, and a coalition cabinet was created as fol- 
lows: Socialists, 7; Democrats, 3; Centrists, 3; 
and Nationalist, 1, The new (Tiancellor, Rcheide- 
mann, apjiointed as Minister of Economics, Dr. 
August Mueller; as Minister of Labor, Bauer; 
and as Minister of National Defense and Justice, 
Jjandsbeig Dr. David having resigned, Fehren- 
bach became jiresident of the Assembly. Other 
UK'nibers of the cabinet were Erzberger, who en- 
t(‘red the government without portfolio, and 
(’ount von Brockdorfl'-Rantzau, who succeeded 
Dr. Solf in the foreign ofhee. One of the first 
mattc‘rs to come up before the new government 
w^as the armistice terms and its decision to sign 
them l(‘d to the immediate resignation of Count 
von Proi'kdoiff who w^as opposed to them, but 
aftei receiving from the government guarantees 
that the ainiisticc commission wumld be more 
diiectly under the control of the foreign office 
he consented to remain in his position. For the 
constitution as linall) adopted, see above under 
(iovcrniiivnt. 

Relations with the Allies. The German 
peace delegates w'ere preparing to go to the 
conference at the end of March. Meanwhile the 
(liiestion of feeding Germany had been widely 
discussed among the Allies, and fear had been 
expressed that the governments intended to sup- 
ply food at their own expense, but on March 
13th it was announced by a representative of 
the Peact' Conference that the needs of the 
Allies and of the new states in eastern and south 
eastern Eurojie would be met before Germany 
was provisioned. On March 17th it w^as reported 
that GcTinany had accepted the Allied terms in 
rt'gard to the supply of food, and handing over 
lier shipping amounting to about 3,500,000 tons. 
She w^as to leceive 300,000 tons of cereals and 
70,000 tons of fats per month, and payment for 
the food-stuff’s was to be made by the fi eight 
of (tcrman ships used for Allied purposes, by 
certain exports which w'cre permitted, and by 
credits in neutral countries. Germany was to 
deposit £18,000,000 in the National Bank of Bel- 
gium, which was to be regarded as a guarantee. 
In Socialist quarters the rejection of the Allied 
])eace terms w'as discussed, and it w^as said that 
Germany had new w^mpons of defense if the 


Allies pushed her to extremities. It was evi- 
dent that in certain political circles the refusal 
of the terms would be welcomed. See War of 
1 ME Nations. 

The Peace Terms. Field Marshal von Hin- 
denburg resigned May 2d, the resignation to go 
into effect upon the conclusion of peace. On 
May 7th a draft of the pi'ace treaty was handed 
to the German peace delegation They had been 
required to appoint delegates who were re- 
sponsible and could speak with authority and 
they chose finally the following: Count von 
Prockdorff-Bantzau, Foieign Minister; Herr 
lAindsberg, Minister cd .lustice; Dr. Melchior, 
general manager of the Warburg Bank; Herr 
Leinert, president of the Prussian Assembly; 
Herr Gie.sberts, Minister of Posts and Tele- 
graphs; and Herr Scheueking. Along with them 
w'ent many expel ts in the fields of industry, 
finance, and labor, as well as professional and 
business men The peace terms caused a storm 
of protest throughout the country and united 
all parties in condemnation of it. It was re- 
marked by Pr(‘sident Ebert that history held no 
precedent for such determination to annihilate a 
vanquished people The point of view of the 
Socialists was briefly expi eased in the Socialists 
paper 1 or/rn?*/.?, which said that the two con- 
ijuerKl parties in the w^ar were the (L*rnian people 
and the American idea. The Liberal leader and 
editor Theodor Wolff declared that the treaty 
ought not to be signed. The moderate Prince 
TJchnov\sky who had incurred the hatred of 
the impel ial government by his revelations of 
its pre-w'ar policy called it a piece of violence 
which w'ould destroy Germany; the Liberal, Erz- 
berger, said it was not only unacceptable but im- 
possible to fulfill, and the w’ell-known publicist, 
Delbruck, threatened to open the gates to Bolshe- 
vism rather than sign. The government through 
its delegates made extreme efforts to secure 
chanfzes in the siwere terms of the treaty. 
Finally on June 16th the peace treaty as com- 
pleted WTis handed to the delegates Immedi- 
ately there wtis a crisis in the government which 
caused a different grouping of parties. In the 
first place the Foreign Minister, Rantzau, re- 
fused to sign unless radical changes were made 
and in this attitude Scheidemann, Giesberts, 
liandberg, and Dernbeig shared, w'hile Noske, 
Erzberger, and David favored acceptance. 3 he 
parties W'cre divided by the issue. The Majority 
Socialists stood 75 to 30 in its favor; the Demo- 
crats, 5 opposed and 8 in favor; the Centrists, 
69 in favor of conditional accejitance and 4 in 
favor of unconditional acceptance. Thereupon 
(June 21st) the Scheidemann cabinet resigned 
and was succeeded by another coalition gov(*rn 
ment pledgtxl to the acciqitance of the treaty. 
3’he Prime Minister w^as Dr. (fustave Bauei, 
vSocialist, former Minister of Labor, and the 
other members were as follow's* Dr. Herman 
Milller, Majority Socialist leader, Foreign Af- 
fairs; Erzberger, \Tce-Piemier ; Dr. David, In- 
terior; Heir Wissell, Economics, Herr Schilke, 
Labor; Herr Meyer, Finance; Jlerr Giesberts, 
Posts and Telegraphs; Dr. Paul, Colonies; Noske, 
National Defense; and Dr. Robert Schmidt, 
Food. On June 22d a resolution offered by 
Haase to the effect that the National Assembly 
agree to sign the treaty was passed by a vote 
of 237 to 138, the Prime Minister having in- 
formed the Assmnbly of the Ministry \s intention 
to sign, 'fhe reatdionary press made severe at 
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tacks upon the jjjovernment for its action, but 
on fluly 0th the treaty was ratified by a vote of 
208 to 115 (00 Deputies not voting;). After the 
ratification the ffovernment applied itself to the 
question of economic restoration and to the 
carrying out of the terms of the treaty in regard 
to Poland. 

Disokdekh i\ the Summer Time. In May and 
tlune during and after the discussion of ratifica- 
tion there were conflicts in West Prussia and 
Silesia, where the (lerman elennmt showed a 
spirif of resistance against the l^lish occupa- 
tion and there was trouble also in other parts 
of the eastern provinces. Moreover in the west 
much anxiety w^as caused by the movement to 
separate the Khenish provinces and set up a 
riqmhlic of the Rhine. This took the form on 
.Turn* 1st of a declaration of independence and a 
provisional government was set up at Wiesbaden 
under the prot(‘ction of French troops, but the 
plan soon failed on account of the lack of sup- 
port from the Cerman population and the Ger- 
man troops drove the self-appointed republicans 
from office 

Relations with Russia. German policy ap- 
peared to be directed toward an eventual eco- 
nomic accord with Russia, whichever side should 
triumph. While the arm> of von der Goltz was 
operating on the anti- Bolshevist side in Gour- 
land, the German govmnmcnt was said to be 
maintaining as far as possible relations with the 
Moscow government of the So\ietR. From the 
point of view of the militarv party the restora- 
tion of the old system in Russia was desirable 
as involving the return of the llohenzollerns in 
(fermany Their plan was to seize in the Fast 
the power that had been lost in the West. From 
all points of view the economic development by 
German capital of the colonization of Russia 
offered immense opportunities, for the country 
was an inexhaustible re.servoir of food, raw ma- 
terials, etc., and afforded an enormous market 
for the products of German industry. Accord- 
ing to a German pamphleteer it should be the 
aim of Germany to bring Russia to purchase all 
the manufactuied articles that it needed from 
a pin to an automobile. It was said to be a 
part of the (rerman plan to send large bodies 
of engineers, foremen, and workmen, into Rus- 
sia. B> these mi'ans Germany would rid her- 
self of her unemployed workmen and her excess 
of population, turning toward the East the emi- 
gration that had previously been directed toward 
Ameriea. A campaign of education was carried 
on in Germany to familiarize citizens with Rus- 
sian resources, and the advantages of coloniza- 
tion. Comparii('8 were founded to raise capital 
for the purchase of wide tracts of Russian land, 
to be distributed among the disbanded German 
soldiers. Gor*man pioneers had multiplied in 
certain parts of Russia, esptxdally in the Ukraine, 
in Crimea, and along the banks of the Volga be- 
fore 1914, and these regions offered good oppor- 
tunities at the present time. The German 
colonists were said to have kept their language, 
schools, churches, and other German institu- 
tions. An “Institute of Eastern Europe” was 
founded in connection with the University of 
Breslau as a sort of central office for the in- 
struction of possible colonists, and it was dis- 
tributing in 1910 large numbers of pamphlets 
on conditions of emigration, on the mines of the 
Donetz, tlu' oil wells of Baku, the resources of 
Siberia, etc. Similar institutions existed at 


Stuttgart under the title of an “Institution of 
German Expansion Abroad,” and published in- 
formation on the Baltic countries. A plan was 
formed at Berlin for a ministry of emigration 
which would dispatch to Russia and other coun- 
tries consuls and other officers who would pro- 
mote and supervise German penetr-atiorr abroad. 
Several periodicals wore devoted to these pur- 
poses. The institute at Breslau submitted a 
liill to the government making it obligatory in 
all the Prussian schools to study the Russian 
language. Courses in Russian were given at 
Berlin, and the libraries were provided with 
large numbers of Russian dictionaries, gram- 
mars, manuals, etc. In short, the Germans 
seemed to liie aiming at the eventual colonization 
of Russia whether or not the country passed 
under a different regime. The Moscow govern- 
ment was said to be maintaining agents at Ber- 
lin Workingmen out of employment who had 
perhaps been inlluenced by propaganda of these 
agents were demanding the immediate resump- 
fion of commercial relations befwemi Germany 
and the Russian Sovi(‘t go\ernment. It was re- 
ported in October that a Bolshevist delegation 
had arrived in Germany for the purpose of or- 
ganizing bureaus of emigration, and of recruit- 
ing some 800,000 of the unemployed to be sent 
to Russia for supplementing the man powi'r in 
its industries. 

Situation at the Close of the Year. The 
immediate future of the government seemed un- 
certain. There were signs that it could not last 
long. The parties of the Right were constantly 
stirring up public opinion in order to infiiience 
the elections and they jiredictixl that the pres 
ent government would be overthrown The dan- 
ger of such an (‘vent was that a dictatorship 
would succeed and that this again would give 
place to a return of tin* llohenzollerns. The 
l\)lihh danger was another feature of the situa- 
tion Germans considered tlumiselves as far 
superior to the Poles as the Englisli to the 
Zulus, that is to say, superioi not only in race 
but in intellect. According to some observers 
Germany was tending toward a union under 
Prussia. Even if the llohenzollerns were 
brought back there would certainly be none of 
the secondary dynastu's It was said that the 
Assembly was no longer German and that the 
southern states like Bavaria were renouncing 
their system of taxes and all independent ad- 
ministration. In that case there would be a 
(ierman king. After the present government 
should be overthrown theie would be a foreign 
policy inspired by the same motives as before 
the war and it would have behind it a powerful 
army. 1his point of view was that of the con- 
servative or reactionary element in Germany 
and those who particularly feared this element 
abroad. 

Observers declared at the close of the year that 
the government whether it wished or not was 
gradually falling under the control of the Left. 
The workingmen had become three times as 
numerous as they were Ixffore the war and had 
lost the habit of steady work, passing their 
time in political discussion and in criticism of 
the authorities. The Socialist newspaper Vor- 
warts declared that the celebrated talent of Ger- 
many for organization had been destroyed by 
the absurd system which prevailed. The ad- 
ministration was divided against itself and fell 
into long discussions which led to nothing, One 
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of the governraerit organa had declared that the 
only way to put things in order was to set up a 
dictatorship. Socialist newspapers were pre- 
dicting the break-down of the present coalition 
and accusing the Democrats of being at bottom 
just as reactionary as the bourgeois parties. 
Th(‘y said it would be a wise policy to separate 
from them. Dad conditions prevailed on the 
railways. The government suspended the pas- 
senger service in order that freight trains might 
circulate freely but an attempt to carry this out 
was blocked by the inetliciency or ill-will of the 
oflicials. The new ministry of railroads was 
unsympathetic with the plan and hindered its 
execution. Jt was repoited that in all parts 
of the country the lines were functioning badly. 
At the close of the year an alliance of Socialist 
gr()U])s was proposed and an association was 
founded to liriug about a Socialist ?i/oc, which 
policy had the support of Scheidemann as a 
im'uiis of avoiding defeat in the coming elections. 
Ihe Majority Socialists had in fact failed in its 
iccent appeals to the people. In Upper Silbftia 
they had lost scats everywhere and returned 
only a few candidates Ihe Poles and the Inde- 
pendents had protited in the campaign from the 
mistakes of the government administrator in 
dealing with tlu' strikers in August. It was re- 
poited that the Majority Socialists realizing 
their \V(‘akness and desiring to retain power at 
any cost were ready to make terms with the 
J iidejiendimts and oven with the Communists. 
For e.xample the association above mentioned 
kiKiw'ii as the League of Socialist L^nion issued 
toward the close* of the year a pamphlet pointing 
the way to a rccoiieiiiation of the Socialist 
groups and as the first condition it demanded 
dissolution of the imperial troops and the sub- 
.stitution for them of a popular guard, which 
should suppress counter-revolutions and which 
sliould have a dimiocratic basis, nominating its 
own ollieers and not living under barrack disci- 
^hort a sort of led guard composed of 
the working class(*s. Noske had caused the book 
to he seized upon its publication hut immediately 
afterwards Scheidemann had made the same pro- 
posal in regard to the aimy. Thus it appeanni 
that the elements hostile to Noske and to his 
poliides in respect to the police and the military 
wer(‘ uniting. The situation of the (fermaii re- 
public was even compared to that of the Keren- 
sky govc'rnment in Russia just before its down- 
fail. Theie was not much faith to be placed in 
the elections, according to some authorities, for 
the reason that the revolutionaiy element had 
becoiiK* so sti ong that unless the elections con- 
formed to their wishes they w’oukl at once pro- 
ceed to violent measures and declare a general 
strike or try to stir up a revolt. If, however, 
the present goveinment should maintain the 
army on its present footing and the civil guards 
in the country districts, it might be able to 
resist such a movement. lienee the desiie of 
the extreme Socialists to destroy the present 
military and police system. The above account 
represents the point of view of the moderate 
element in (Jermany, many of whom believed 
that the danger of extreme radicalism had not 
passed but that there were serious troubles 

Attitudf^ of tue Intellectuals. A signifi- 
cant manifesto was issued in the beginning of the 
year by 70 professors of the University of Heidel- 
berg, which illustrated the point of view of the 


strong element that feared the government was 
acting counter to the national interests. It de- 
clared that the publication of documents purport- 
ing to prove the guilt of the imperial government 
was a suicidal policy, for the enemies of Ger- 
many would never publish documents on their 
side showing responsibility for the war, and they 
would justify themselves by what the Germans 
admitted for a policy of severe chastisement. 
They demanded that th<*n‘ should immediately 
and constantly lx* published conclusive proofs 
ehaiging the chief responsibilities for the war 
against the enemy, as for example, the jiolitical 
encirclement of Germany; the Russian mobiliza- 
tion as tlie direct cause of the war, according to 
the levelations at the trial t)f Soukhomlinov ; and 
filially, the vengeful spirit of France as illus- 
trated by till* accusations of -laures. They de- 
clared it should be piov<*d to the world and to 
President Wilson in paiticular that France in 
her spirit of (‘oiiqiiest had possessed herself of 
territory that was purely German and would 
forevei/be an inseparable part of the (Jermaii 
Empire The manifesto concluded as follows: 
“Jn the face of the violence employed against 
them, which assumed the role of an avenging 
justice, the Germans have no moie urgent duty 
than to prove to the world constantly that their 
imemies are responsible for the w^ar and are 
impelled by the motive of concpiest. As to our 
people which to-day is concerned exclusively with 
its internal affairs, its govcinors must never 
w'eary of assuring it that it is threatened from 
wdthoiit by tlie gravest dangt‘r to its existence 
and to its* future, in order that it may lay aside 
its internal quarrels which in the long run ex- 
pose the country to the risk of further dismenu 
berment. To offset this it should organize^ a 
new grou})iiig of the intellectual elements.” Sec 
Wau of the Nations; Unemployment; Arbi- 
tration AND CONCILJATJON, 1 NI)t'STKl.\L ; TkADE 
Unions; Expositions; etc. 

GIBBALTAB. The narrow peninsula on the 
southwest coast of Spain, commanding the en- 
trance to the M(‘diterranean. The Rock of 
(ff brail ar is a British ciowm colony. Area, 1% 
square miles; fixed population, estimated Jan. 
1, 11)18, 10,541) (8105 males and 8444 females), 
comprising for the most part descendants of 
Spanish and Italian settlers; alien population, 
about 10,400. (Jihrultar is an important naval 
base and coaling station. Revenue (11)17), 
£125,870, expenditure, £110,030; total tonnage 
entered, 0,711,227 (British, :i,955,070) ; cleared, 
0,382,234 (Biitish, 3,701,105). The customs 
revenue in 1017 w’^as £45,051. Governor at the 
beginning of 1010, Gen. Sir Horace L. 8mith- 
Dorrieii 

GIBSON, H. Graeme. British physician, 
known as one of the discoverers of the germ of 
the Spani.sh influenza, died at Abbeville, France, 
in November. For a long time past he had been 
w'orkiiig along wdth others to isolate the inllueiiza 
germ. On Dec. 14, 1018, a preliminary state- 
ment w^as published by him and his colleagues, 
but the w'ork was not then complefe. At the 
time of his death the wairk was reported to have 
been suecessfully finished. 

OILBOA, See Dams. 

GIRLS’ CLUB WORK. See Agricultural 
Extension Work. 

GLASS. See Chemistry, Industrial. 

GOLD. The production of gold suffered a 
further decline in 1010, though w^hen the Year 
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Hook wont to press no authoritative and com- 
plete estiinatcH for the year were available. The 
reasons for the decreased output obviously were 
the fixed price of the product and the rising 
costs ranging from labor to supplies. In fact it 
was possible to work only the richer deposits 
unless silver was also secured, and there were 
stories during the year of dredging plants being 
dismantled and shipped to localities where they 
could Im" operated with hope of greatei 
return. The inflation in the currency systems 
of the world naturally had its effect on the de- 
mand and movement of gold, which w^as re- 
st rictcvl by the extraordinary conditions follow^- 
iiig the war. 

The firoduction of gold in the United States 
in 191(1 was ehtimated at 2,829,395 fine ounces, 
valued at $58,488,800, or as the accompanying 
tabic shows, a decline of $10,157,900 in value 
from 1918. California was the only State of 
the union showing increased production in 1919. 

GOLD PHODUt^lON OF UNITED STATED, 
1918 AND 1919 

KSTfMATKS OF THE U S MiNT AND U S GbOLOOICATj 
SUJKVEV 


(Piffures for 1919 

I)reliminary statistics 
revision ) 

subject to 


1918 

1919 

Alabama 

. . . . $700 


Alaska 

9.424,700 

$9,036,300 

Arizona 

. . 5,583,000 

4,176.500 

California 

10,784,400 

17.380.000 

Colorado 

. . , 12,724,700 

9,730,400 

Georjjia . . . . 

. . . 4,500 

1,000 

Idaho 

701,400 

710,400 

Maine 

. . 700 

100 

Missouri 

60 

100 

Montana 

3.280,700 

2.401,700 

Nevada 

6,700.440 

4.754,600 

Now Mexico . . 

. . . 687,080 

595,700 

North Carolina . . . . 

. . . . 4,400 

1,000 

Oregon 

1.265,700 

1,071,800 

South Carolina . 


100 

South Dakota 

6,699,400 

5.267.600 

Tennessee 

5.600 

5,800 

Texas 

20 

1,100 

Utah 

3,153,000 

2,152,700 

Vermont 

. . 1 000 

200 

Virginia . . 

400 


Washington . . 

333,800 

309,800 

W>oiiung . ... 

900 

300 

(’ontinental U S . 

. $67,356,600 

$57. 662, 700 

Philip I) ines 

1,290,000 

820,100 

l*orto Rico . . . 

. . 100 


Total . . . 

. . $68,646,700 

$58,488,800 


In the calendar year 1919 the exports of gold 
from the United States amounted to $368,144,000 
w^hile the imports vs^ere $76,534,000, or an ex- 
cess of exports of $291,610,000. In 1918 there 
was an excess of imports of $20,972,000, the im- 
ports totaling $62,042,000, while the exports 
were $41,972,000. Exports of gold were to the 
Orient and to South America For example, in 
November, 1919, the exports ran as follows; 


Argoiitma . . . $8,900,000 Spain . • • 650,000 

China . . . 1,786,420 All other ... 7,686,405 

India 3,953,780 

Hongkong . . 5,362,790 Total . ...$51,857,796 

Japan 23.518,395 

The decj'eased gold production in the United 
States found its counterpart elsewhere in the 

w'orld on account of practically the same condi- 
tions. In British Columbia there was an esti- 
mated decline from 180,674 ounces in 1918 to 
150,050 in 1919; in the Transvaal from an out- 


put valued at £35,768,688 in 1918 to a Amine 
of £35,557,507 in 1919; in Australia fioin 1,277,* 
953 fine ounces in 1918 to 1,141,541 in 1919; in 
New Zealand from 189,159 fine ounces in 1918 
to 180,000 in 1919. In Rhodesia the output Avas 
laigcr for 10 months, amounting to £2,154,203, 
as compared with £2,652,250 for the year 1918 
and £3,495,391 for the year 1917. 

In the generally unsettled condition of the 
world, preliminary statistics were of compara- 
tively little value and accordingly attention is 
directed to the accompanying figures of gold pro- 
duction by countries for 1918 and two earlier 
years and for the total jirodiiction for 20 years 
ended 1918, the figures, except as otherAvise 
noted, being those of the Engineering and ^finimj 
Journal of New \ork See Metalldrcy; Silver 


GOLD PRODUCTION OF THE WORLD a 



1918 

1917 

1918 

United States. 

$92,590,300 

$83,750,700 

$68,646,700 

Canada . 

19,235,000 

15, 27:?. 000 

1 4.087,900 

Mexico 

7,690,700 

9,000,000 

16,82 4,700 

Russia 

22,500,000 

18,000.000 

12.000,000 

India 

11,206,500 

10.812,800 

10.028,200 

South Africa 

192.182,900 

186.426,600 

17 4.02:},300 

South America 

, 15.188,400 

13,924,600 

12 795,900 

Australasia . 
x\ll other coun- 

40,475,800 

34,:i9H.100 

29,268,600 

tries , 

53.106,900 

47,830,300 

42.619,400 

Totals 

$454,176,500 

$419,422,100 

$380,024,700 

a Figures from the Director of tlie Mint 


GOLD PRODUCTION OF THE WORLD FOR 

20 YE\RS 

1899 . 

$311,505,947 

1909 

$459 927,4 82 

1900 . 

258,829,70.} 

1910 . 

451.213.649 

1901 

260.877,429 

1911 

4.59. 377, :}00 

1902 . . 

298,812,49:5 

1912 

4 74 .{,}:},2<.H 

1903 

329.475,40] 

1913 

4 6 2, 06 9,. 5 5 8 

1904 

349.088,298 

1914 

4 51. .582. 129 

190.5 

378,411,754 

1915 

47:i,12 1.590 

1906 

405,551,022 

1916 

Cl 45 1. 176, 500 

1907 

411,294,458 

1917 

a, 419.422, 100 

1908 

448,434,527 

1918 

880.92 1,700 

a As reported by the Director of the Mint 

As already indicated figures are now at hand 


showing a drop occurred in the gold 
output in the Transvaal, tSouth Africa, during 
1919, in which year 8,330,091 ounces of gold 
Avere produced, against 8,418,292 ounces in 1918. 
a decrease of 88,200 ounces. Annual gold out- 
put from this, the most important gold area in 
the world, dropped almost 1,000,000 ounces in 
the past three years as the following shows* 

Gold production in South Africa in the vear 
1915, 9,093,902 fine ounces; 1016, 9,296,618; 
1917, 9,018,084; 1918, 8,418,292; 1019, 8,330,091. 

Although the decrease in 1919 was not as 
marked as that of 1918 over 1917, it showed the 
general world-wide curtailment of gold produc- 
tion. 

Gold production in Australia also showed a 
marked decrease, and for the first 10 months of 
1919 amounted to 014,957 ounces, against 1,- 
073,617 ounces for a similar period in 1918. 

In a statement issued by the U. S. Bureau of 
Mines it was recorded that ever since June 7th, 
Avhen the embargo on the export of gold was 
lifted, there has been steady and heavy outflow 
of gold from this country, as a consequence of 
which considerable gold accumulated during the 
war has been exported. It will be noted from 
June 1, 1919, to Jan. 1, 192(>, the decrease has 
been nearly $305,000,000, which is over one quar- 
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ter of the $1,200,000,000 in gold gained during 
the war. The Rhipments of gold will tend to 
stabilize the value of the dollar in those coun- 
tries in which the balance of trade is unfavor- 
able to the United States. 

From Aug 1, 1914, to Dec. 31, 1918, or par- 
ticularly during the period of the war, the ex- 
cess of imports of gold over exports totaled $1,- 
234,835,000, while the year 1919 showed a move- 
rn(‘nt in the other direction of an excess of ex- 
ports over imports amounting to $292,151,000. 

GOLD COAST. A British colony on the Gulf 
of Guinea extending for 334 miles along the 
coast and comprising bt'sides the colony, a pro- 
tectorate, and Ashanti. Total area, about 80,- 
000 square miles; population since 1911, 1,503,- 
386. of whom the Eiiro]>eanR in 1915 numbered 
2200. The capital and chief town is Accra (19,- 
.qs.")) and other large towns are Cape Coast 
Castle (11,364); Seccondoe (7725). 9'hc follow- 
ing table shows Ihe imports and exports, revenue 
and expenditures for 1914 to 1917 inclusive: 


19^4 1915 1916 1917 

€ C € £ 

Imports*.. 4,456,908 4,509,538 5,999,749 3,386,480 

ExT.orts * 4,942,656 6,943,631 5,816,527 6,346,92.5 

Revoniie .. 1331,713 1,456,130 1,835,989 1.624.121 

Expend . . 1,755,850 1,627,015 1,465,946 1,424,279 


* Including bullion and sjiecie 

9'he oveiseas trade in 1918 was less than 
that of any previous >ear of the war or any 
year immediately ])receding the war 31ie chief 
ai tides of import w(*re cotton good.s, machinery, 
soap, distilled spirits, clothing, building ma- 
teria Is, and provisions. The United Kingdom 
supplied 73 per cent of the imports and the 
Ibiited States 21 per cent. The total value of 
imports was $14,208,306 T'he exports included 
palm kernels, palm oil, kola nuts, cocoa, rubber, 
and copra. The three last-named decreased in 
1918 on account of the difficulty of obtaining 
shipping space. The United Kingdom received 
47 ]>er cent of the exports as comparing with 
65 pet cent in 1917 and the United States re- 
ceived 37 }>er cent as comparing with 18 per cent 
in 1917. A nolahle feature of the year 1919 was 
the discovery of diamonds in the region about 
Aboino Ru in Febniaiy. The condition of the 
giavel in which they were found indicated that 
they were diuived fiom a granite pegmatite area. 

The northern territories lie to the east and 
south of the French possessions and to the west 
of Togo. Their population is variously estimated 
and mav be given as about 360,000. 

GOLF. All the golf championship tourna- 
ments were held in the United States in 1919 for 
the first time in three years. Among the pro- 
fessional players to distinguish themselves were 
Walter C. Hagen and James Barnes, while the 
leading amateurs were S. Davidson Herron, 
Charles Evans, Francis Ouimet and Robert T. 
Jones, Jr. Hagen captured the open and Metro- 
politan titles, while Barnes triumphed in the 
WT‘stcrn, Southern and professional tourneys. 
Hen on won the amateur fixture and to Evans 
went the honor of leading all the amateurs in 
the open championship. 

Ouimet finished second among the amateurs 
in the open tournament and defeated Evans in 
the amateur championship. Jones was the run- 
ner-up in the amateur tourney, tied for second 
place with Barnes in the Canadian open and 


finished second to Barnes in the Southern open. 

The results of the various championship 
tournaments held during the year follow: 

United States Open Championship played at 
Boston won by Walter C. Hagen of Detroit after 
a play-off with M. J. Brady of Watertown, Mass., 
both having a score of 301, 

United States Amateur Championship played 
at Oakmont C. C., Pittsburgh, Pa., won by S. 
Davidson Herron of Pittsburgh, who defeated 
Robert T. Jones, Jr., of Atlanta, 5 and 4. 

Ibiited State.s Women’s Championship played 
at Shawnee-on- Delaware, Pa., won by Miss Alexa 
W. Stirling of Atlanta, who defeated Mrs. W. A. 
Gavin of Bay Shore, L. I., 6 and 5. 

Western Open Championship played at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, won by James Barnes with 283, Leo 
Diegel, runner-up with 286 

Professional Golfers’ Association Champion- 
ship played at Roslyn, L. I., won by James 
Barnes, who defeated Fred McLeod, 6 and 5. 

Southern Amateur Championship played at 
New Orleans, La., won by Nelson Whitney, wLo 
defeated Louis .lacohy, 12 and 11. 

Southern Open Championship played at At- 
lanta, won by James Barnes with 293, runner-up 
Robert T. Jones, Jr., with 294. 

Metropolitan Association Amateur Tourna- 
ment won by Oswald Kirkby, who defeated A. L. 
Walker, Jr., 2 and 1. 

Metropolitan Association Open Tournament 
won by Walter C. Hagen wdth 294, runner-up, E. 
French with 297. 

The New Yoik team was victorious in the 
Griscom (^iip matches, defeating Philadelphia by 
12 matches to 3 and Boston by 13 matches to 2 
Jn ihe Lesley Cup matches Pennsylvania de- 
feated New York 9 to 6 and Boston 19 to 5. 
Princeton University won the inter-collegiate 
championship with Harvard second and Yale 
third The individual honors went to A. L. 
Walker, Jr., of Columbia University. 

The Allied Team Championship played at La 
Boulle, near Versailles, France, w’as won by the 
French who defeated the Americans in the final 
round by 8 to 4. Seigeant W. Rautenbush cap- 
tured the A. E. F. championship at Nice, where 
he defeated Lieut. J. W. Huhhell 6 and 5. 

GOODWIN, Nathaniel Carl. American 
actor, better known as Nat Goodwin, died in 
New York City on January 31st. He was horn 
at Boston, July 25, 1857, educated at public and 
private schools, and made his appearance with 
Stuart Robson in Boston, in 1873. Thenceforth 
he appeared frequently in comedy parts, and 
after 1890 starred in some of the most success- 
ful light pieces of the time. He had a marked 
gift as a comedian and was long a public favor- 
ite. Though versatile in comedy parts, he was 
not especially successful in more serious under- 
takings, although he appeared with credit even 
in Shakespereaii drama. Aside from his profes- 
sional reputation he was a marked figure, and 
the subject of much humorous discussion, on ac- 
c(Aiiit of his frequent marriages and divorces — 
an eminence which he himself recognized by the 
publication of a book entitled Why Beautiful 
Women Mai'ry Nat Qoodioin. He was married 
five times and divorced four times, and was 
about to he married the sixth time when he 
was taken with his last illness. Among Ms suc- 
cessive wives may be mentioned: Maxine 
Elliott; Edna Goodrich; Marjorie Moreland. 
He visited England several times, but his ap- 
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pearance there on the last occasion in 1900 was 
unsuccessful. S[)aoe is lacking for mention here 
of all the plays in which he made a notable suc- 
cess. The following list represents only a small 
portion of the productions in which he appeared: 
Black Kyed t^uaan; Rice's Evangeline; Ilohhies; 
The Member from .Slocum; In Mizzoura; Nathan 
Hale; The .Skating Rink; Ct'uets ; Oonfusion; 
Turned Up; A Gilded Fool; David Garrick; The 
Rivals; An American Citizen; The (tomboy and 
the hadij (1899); and ^yhen We Were Twenty- 
One (1900). He also played Shylock, in The 
Merchant of \ enice (1901); appeared in The 
Altar of Friendship (1902); The Usurper 
(1903); played Bottom, in A Midsummer 
.\ighfs Dream (1904); starred in The Beauty 
and the Barge (1905); Wolf mile, and The 
Genius (1900); What Would a Gentleman Do; 
The Master Hand; and The Easterner (1908-09) 

GOBIZIA. The Italian name of Gorz, capital 
of the former crow'iiland of Austria, Gorz and 
Gradisca (q.v.) 

GOBZ AlH) GBADISCA. Before the disso- 
lution of the Austro-Hungarian Empire, a crown- 
land of Austria. For statistics, see preceding 
Year Books. It was part of the territory 
formed after October, 1918, into the new stale of 
Jugo-Slavia (q.v.). 

GOUCHER COLLEGE. A non -sectarian in- 
stitution for the education of women, founded 
in 1885 at Baltimore, Md. The enrollment in 
the fall of 1919 w^as 790, with 74 members of 
the faculty, 28 of whom were appointed in 1919. 
The library contained 35,000 volumes. The col- 
lege had an endowment of .^1,200,000; the in- 
come for the year w^as $187,000. President, Wil- 
liam Westley Gutli, S.T.B., Ph.D 

GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP. See Rail- 
ways. 

GRANT, Sir Alfred Hamilton. Representa- 
tive of British India at the Paris Peace Con- 
ference. He bud seen service during many years 
in the Punjab and the northwest fronticT prov- 
inces, and was made foieign secretary to the 
government of India in March, 1915 

GRAPHITE. The quantity of domestic crys- 
talline graphite marketed in 1918, according to 
the final figures compiled by tlie United States 
Geological vSurvey, was 12,861,839 pounds valued 
at $1,454,799 compared with 10,564,080 pounds 
valued at $1,074,398 in 1917. Alabama lead 
production with 7,795,475 pounds of a value of 
$999,152; New York produced 3,266,518 pounds 
valued at $273,188; Pennsylvania sold 1,016,900 
pounds for $112,059; while California, Montana, 
and Texas, combined, contributed 782,946 pounds 
of a value of $70,400. 

Amorphous graphite to the amount of 6560 
short tons, valued at $69,455, was sold from 
mines in Colorado, Nevada, and Rhode Island 
during 1918. 3'he output of amorphous graphite 
in 1917 was 8301 short tons, valued at $73,481. 

GRAVES, Herbert C. Hydrographer, died 
in London on July 26th. He was born in 1860 
and he was representing the United States after 
June 12, 1919, at the International Hydro- 
graphic Conference and one of the delegates also 
from the American section of the propos*^ Inter- 
national Geophysical Union which met in Brus- 
sels in July. He had been in charge of the coast 
surveys under the Coast and Geodetic Survey. 

GREAT BRITAIN. The United Kingdom 
OF Gbeat Britain and Ireland is a constitution- 
al monarchy whose capital is London. Although 


the term Great Britain applies literally only to 
England, Scotland and Wales it is often used 
as above to mean the United Kingdom. AttacluKl 
to the United Kingdom are the Isle of Man and 
the Channel Islands. The United Kingdom and 
its possessions or dependencies, that is to say 
the dominions and colonies, and other territories 
subject to the ultimate control of Parliament 
constitute the British Empire. 

Area and Population. The area of the 
United Kingdom is 121,331 square miles; in- 
cluding the Isle of Man and the Channel 
Islands, 121,033 square miles. The population 
of the United Kingdom as estimated for June 
30, 1914, just before the outbreak of the w'ar 
was 46,089,249 of whom 36,960,084 were in Eng- 
land and Wales, 4,747,167 in Scotland, and 4,- 
381,398 ill Ireland. The civil population for 
England and Wales w^as estimated for Juiu‘ 30, 
1918 at 33,474,700 and the population of Scot- 
land and Ireland, respectively, at 14,886,300, and 
4,337,000. For details of population based on 
the 1911 census see preceding Year Books. The 
estimated population of Greater London (about 
693 squaie miles), in 1917, 6,726,753 (civil 
population only), for the administrative county 
of London, 4,026,1H)1. The estimated population 
of the three next largest cities of England in 

1917 (civil population only), was as follows: 
Birmingham, 870,271; Liverpool, 716,141; Man- 
chcstei, 660,143. The estimated borough popu- 
lation of the two largest cities of Scotland in 

1918 (civil population only), was as follows: 
Glasgow, 1,111,428; Edinburgh, 333,883. The 
estimated population of the two largest cities in 

1917 of Ii eland was: Dublin (registration 
area), 399,000; Belfast, 393,000. The move- 
iiieiit of population in England and Wales for 

1918 (provisional figures), was as follows: 
Total births, 662,773; deaths, 611,991; marriages, 
286,807. For Scotland in 1918 it was: Total 
births, 98,550; deaths, 78,359; marriages, 34,594. 
For Ireland in 1918 it was: Total births 87,563; 
deaths, 78,685. In 1916 the total emigration was 
93,889 and the total immigration 98,583. The 
destination of the emigrants was mainly the 
United States and North America. 

Education. On July 31, 1917, the number of 
elementary schools in England and Wales was 
21,464 and the number of pupils eni oiled on 
Jan. 31, 1917 was 5,979,889. The average at- 
tendance in 1916-1917 was 5,299,000. In Scot- 
land the elementary schools in receipt of grants 
in 1917 was 3363 with 743,725 in attendance 
In Ireland in 1917 the elementary schools num- 
bered 8060 with 699,472 pupils enrolled and 
488,786 in attendance. The attendance at the 
universities was greatly diminished as a re- 
sult of tlie war. The following table published 
by the Statesman's Year Book for 1919, esti- 
mates the number on teaching staffs and the 
number of students in the universities of the 
United Kingdom in 1918-19: 



iVo. of Pro- 

No of 

Universities 

fessois, d-c. 

Pufnls 

England — 

Oxford 

100 

1,500 

Cambridge 

134 

1,700 

Durham 

132 

950 

J^ndoQ 


3,300 

Manchester 

270 

1,480 

Birmingham 


900 

Liverpool 

185 

1,200 

1,110 

Leeds 
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Universities 

No. of Pro- 
fessors, d-c. 

No of 
PujiUs 

Sheffield 

. . 141 

1,900 

Bristol 

210 

700 

Total for England 

. 2,563 

15,040 

Scotland — 

St. Andrews 

. . . 84 

420 

Glasgow .... . . . 

126 

2,350 

Aberdeen 

82 

880 

Edinburgh 

200 

2,570 

Total for Scotland 

. . . . 492 

6,220 

Ireland — 

Dublin (Trinitv College) 

76 

850 

Dublin (National) 

200 

1,400 

Belfast . ... 

72 

810 

Total foJ Ireland 

318 

3.010 

W ales 

1.52 

1 500 

Totals of above 

3,555 

26,370 


Very important changes were made in the edii- 
eational system by the Fisher Educational Bill, 
whieh was introduced early in 191 S and became 
a law on Au*;. 1, 1918. This raised the ele- 
mentary school age to 14 years; required attend- 
ance at continuation schools from 14 to 16 un- 
til 1925, and from 14 to 18 thereafter; forbade 
wage labor for children under 12; limited the 
(‘mployment of children between 12 and 14 to 
two hours on Sundays and school-days, and 
forbade employment before 6 a.m. or after 8 p m., 
gave local authorities power to provide holiday 
or camp schools and physical training centres, 
which were to be subsidized by the State; pro- 
vided for medical treatment of school children 
to be paid by the State and for special schools 
for defectives, and abolished all fees in public 
elementary schools 

pRODUCTTON. The following table from the 
Statesman's Tear Hook for 1919 shows the num- 
ber and size of the holdings in Great Britain in 
1918. 


0 rt'at 

Size of Holdmgs B > itain 

1-5 acres ... . . 100,792 

5—50 acres 224,710 

50-300 acres 153,918 

Over 300 acres . .... . 16,688 

Total 496,108 


The following table shows the number and 
size of holdings in Ireland in 1917. 


barley, oats, rye, beans, and peas. The culti- 
vated ar<‘a of the United Kingdom in 1918 is 
shown in the following table 



1918 

Cultivated area 

• acres , 

Corn crops 

. . 10,950,985 

Green crops and flax 

4.228,257 

Hops 

15,666 

Small fruit 

. . 90,939 

Bare fallow 

414,124 

Clover and mature grasses 

5 520.796 

Permanent pasture 

25,045.981 

Total 

46,266.748 

The live-stock in 1918 are shown 
ing table 

in the follow- 


1918 

Lire stork 

Number 

Horses 

1 916.347 

Cattle 

. 12,311,119 

Sheep ... 

27,062,681 

Pigs ... 

2.809,215 


The total produce of the United Kingdom by 
crops is shown in the following table in thou- 
sands of quarters and thousands of tons: 



Wheat 

Bar leg 

Oats 

Beans 

Peas 

linitrd 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

Kingdom 

qtrs 

qtrs 

qtrs 

qtrs 

nil 8. 

1914 

7.804 

8.066 

20.664 

1.120 

374 

1915 . 

9,240 

5,862 

22,308 

924 

300 

1916 

. 7.172 

6.612 

21 334 

893 

261 

1917 

8.041 

7,185 

36.021 

474 

278 

1918 

11.648 

7,765 

31.193 

922 

440 



PotH' 

toes 

Tut nips 
and 
Swedes 

Mangold 

Bag 


1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 


tons 

tons 

Ions 

tons 

1914 

7 476 

24,195 

9,523 

12,403 

1915 

7,510 

24,431 

9,697 

12 449 

1916 

5,469 

23,318 

9,010 

15,198 

1917 . . 

. 8,601 

21,842 

10,369 

1 4,163 

1918 

9,22.3 

22.835 

10 321 

12,331 


The estimated yield of certain crops in Eng- 
land and Wales in 1919, with comparative fig- 
ures for 1918, as given by the Board of Agricul- 
ture, is shown on the following page. 

From the table it will be seen that the yield 
])er acre of wheat was estimated at 28% bushels, 
or 41/f, bushels less than in 1918; while the to- 


Size of holdings 

Not exceeding 1 acre 

Above 1 and not exceeding 5 acres 

Above 5 and not exceeding 10 acres 

.\bovo 10 and not exceeding 15 acres 

\bovo 15 and not exceeding 30 acres 

Above 30 and not exceeding 50 acres 

Above 50 and not exceeding 100 acres. 

.\bove 100 and not exceeding 200 acres 

Above 200 and not exceeding 500 acres 

Above 500 acres 

Total number of holdings 


Total 


Leinster 

Munster 

Ulster 

Connaught 

Ireland 

39.131 

33,261 

32,022 

8,373 

112,787 

13,085 

9,678 

16.387 

8,469 

47,619 

10,645 

8,076 

27,920 

19,421 

66.062 

8,211 

7,062 

25 072 

19,411 

59,756 

18,009 

20,221 

48,593 

36,306 

123,129 

13,268 

20,494 

24,5.55 

14 071 

72,388 

13,055 

22.406 

15.127 

6,588 

5 4.476 

6,889 

9,789 

4,112 

2,369 

23,159 

2,966 

2.901 

1,153 

1,211 

8 231 

666 

481 

310 

510 

1,967 

125.925 

134.369 

195,551 

116,729 

572.574 


According to estimates in 1918, out of the 
total area (exclusive of water), of 76,640,000 
acres, the arable land comprised 21,221,000 
acr(‘8; the permanent pasture 25,046,000; the 
grazing land (mountain and heath), 13,151,000 
acres. The principal “corn” crops are wheat, 


fal production (from a smaller area) amounted 
to 7,979,000 quarters, which was a reduction of 
2,500,000 (juarters on the preceding year’s total 
— the highest on record. Despite this decrease, 
howover, and vvdth the exception of 1915 it was 
the highest since 1898. 
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Crops 

Estimated production 

1918 1919 

Area 

1918 

1919 

Estimated, yield 
per acre 

1918 1919 

Aver- 
aye of 
the 10 
years 
1909- 
1918 


Qxtarters 

Quarters 

Acres 

Acres 

Bushels 

Bushels 

Bushels 

Wheat 

10, .530,000 

7.979.000 

2,556,661 

2,220,921 

32 9 

28 7 

31.1 

Barley . . . • . 

. 6,080,000 

5.476.000 

1,500,809 

1,509,588 

32 4 

29 0 

31 !» 

Oats 

. 14,339 000 

11. ,383.000 

2,780.061 

2,563,628 

41 3 

35 5 

,39.4 

Mixed grain ... 

620,000 

623,000 

139,077 

142,423 

35 7 

35 0 

27 6 

Beans . . . . 

. . 889,000 

854,000 

242,097 

273,841 

29 4 

24 9 

Peas . . ... 

439,000 

441,000 

127,857 

132,212 

27 5 

26 7 

24 8 

Seeds, hny a . . . . . 

Tons 

2,098,000 

Tons 

1.770.000 

1,446.504 

1,500,933 

Cwf. 

29 0 

Cwt 

23 6 

Cwt 

28.9 

Meadow liay b 

. . 4,688,000 

3.425 000 

4,298,498 

4,170,616 

21 8 

16 4 

22 3 


a Hay from clover, sainfoin, and prrasses under rot ation. b Ha\ from permanent gi’Ubs 


Barley produced 20 buHhels to the acre, or 
3% bushels less than in 1018. The total 
amounted to 5,470,000 quarters, or 600,000 quar- 
ters less than m 1018. With the exception of 
1015 and 1016, this was the smallest crop since 
1885, when official records were fiisl kept. 

The yield of oats, while showin^r a decrease of 
nearly 3 000,000 quarters when compared with 
1018 (which constituted the highest total re- 
corded), was, apart from that exception, the 
highest since 1007. The comparison with 1918. 
however, shows a decrease of nearly six bushels 
per acre. Mixed grain, or dredge, which re- 
ceived separate mention for the first time in 
1018, showed a slight increase in the total pro- 
duction. While the area under beans was in- 
creased from 242,007 to 273,841 acres, the yield 
per acre was 4i/o bushels less than in 1018 
The total production of the hay crops amounted 
to 5,105,000 tons, which was the smallest since 
1803, and approximately only three-fourths of 
the 1018 crop. While the area for seeds hay 
(clover, sainfoin, and grasses under rotation) 
was increased by about 55,000 acres, the yield 
was nearly 330,000 tons less than in 1018, the 
yield of 23% hundredweight per acie being five 
hundred weigiit less than in 1018 and the lowest 
since 1806. Meadow hay, which yielded 16% 
hundredweight per acre, was also five hundred- 
weight below 1018, and the lowest since 1001 
3’he acreage under hops was only 7 per cent 
greater than in 1018, but the yield was 50 per 
cent greater. 

The total of all cattle was 6,105,000, a de- 
crease of about 6000 since 1018. Farm horses 
showed an increase of 10,000 over 1018; cows 
in milk a total of 1,044,000, the largest on rec- 
ord, showing an increase of 85,000, or 4*/. per 
cent over 1018. Sheep showed a decline of 8 
per cent, the total bring 15,123,000, the lowest 
on record. Breeding ewes declined by over 700,- 
OOO (11 per cent), and lambs by over 1,000,000, 
but older sheep increased by 400,000. Breeding 
sows totaled just over 250,000, a decline of 13 
per cent, which is a little below the 1917 fig- 
ures, the lowest on record. Other pigs, how- 
(‘ver, increased by 140,000 (10 per cent), and the 
total of all pigs was just under 1,800,000, or 6 
per cent more than in 1918. 

The quantity and value of fish taken from 
the w^aters of the United Kingdom in 1918, ex- 
cluding shell fish, was 431,351 tons, valued at 
121,019,100. 

Mineral Products. In 1918 the amount of 
coal produced was 226,699,000 tons; iron ore 
produced in 1917, 714,845,734 tons. Other min- 
erals of importance are lime-stone, salt, igneous 
rocks, clay and shale, oil shale, tin ore, etc. 


The following information in regard to the effect 
of the coal strike on output (see bolow^ under 
History, and also Strikes and Lockouts), was 
reprinted from a British source by the United 
States Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Oom- 
merce : 

The effect of the strike on coal output may he 
gathered from the provisional figures relating 
to production in that week — 2,871,010 tons, as 
compared with 4,481,431 tons in the preceding 
w'cok. Thousands of workpeople in the great 
coal-using trades, such as the pig-iron blast fur- 
naces and iron and steel manufacture, w^erc 
thrown out of w'ork. The engineering and tex- 
tile trades w’ore also seriously affected. Some 
TTK'asurc of these results of the strike is af- 
forded by the number of claims made under 
the emergency ontof-woik donation scheme, 
which was in operation from October 1st to 13tb. 
A record was kepi of the nunilier of current 
claims to donation and to unemployment-insur- 
ance benefits in Great Britain. On October 1st 
the number was 549,479; on October 2d, 600,039; 
on October 3d, 635,764; October 4th, ‘ 643,593, 
October 6tb, 662.688; October 7tb, 605,878; Oc- 
tober 8th, 666,548; October 9th, 676,171; Octo- 
bei 10th, 664, .371 ; October 11th, 658,774. These 
figures compared with a total of 358,440 claims 
current at Scqitembcr 26th, the day before the 
strike began, (‘^cept that this latter figure ex- 
cludes a relatively small number of claims un- 
der the unemployment insurance acts In addi- 
tion, 85,000 w^brkpcople W('rc paid nndei the 
emergency scheme by their employers. In round 
numbers it may be taken that not less than 376,- 
000 w'orkjieople were unemploved for varying 
periods as a result of the railway strike, so 
far as claims in respect of unemployment arc an 
indication. In addition to these, of course, a 
considerable number of workpeople were placed 
on short time. 

The weekly returns from August 30th to Sep 
tember 27th throw some light on the effects of 
the reduction of the working day from eight 
hours to seven. The reduction came into opera- 
tion on duly 16th, and the output for the week 
ending duly 19th showed a fall of 900,000 tons, 
as compared wdth the figure for the previous 
week But this comparison is misleading, see- 
ing that the shorter day began in rnidw^cek and 
that its beginning was attended by friction and 
stopfiagCH in many districts. The returns from 
August 30th to September 27th represent the 
output of a more normal period They give an 
average weekly output iincl<‘r the 7-houi day of 
4,457,321 tons. By comparison with the average 
output under the 8-hour day from dune 14th to 
duly 12th of 4,767,127 tons, this is a ‘fall of 
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309,806 tons a week, or just under 6.5 per cent. 

Labor Conditions. The following informa- 
tion was supplied by the United States Bureau 
of Domestic C-ommorce at the close of the year: 
Beinins issued on December 19th by the British 
Ministry of T.abor di.sclosed the increasing extent 
to which wages had been advanced and the re- 
duction that was taking place in the number of 
working hours. Alterations in the rates of wages 
which came into operation in November applied 
to 1,900,000 workpeople, whose weekly wage bill 
advanced by substantially £480,000 ($2,335,900, 
at normal exehange) ^ler week, or about £25,000,- 
000 ($121,662,500) annually. This increase, it 
should be not(‘d, was the result of advanees 
i»ranted during the month of November only. 
During the first 11 months of 1919 5,250,000 of 
V ()rk])(' 0 ])le secured inci eases aggregating not far 
short of £2,000,000 ($9,733,000) weekly, or prac- 
tically £100,000,000 ($486,650,000) per annum, 
the following gioujis of trades being affected: 


0 j nit /) of t radon 

Number 
of work- 
people 

Net increase per 
wcf k 

BuiUlinp: . . 

2.51,000 

£166,000 

( $807,800) 

Toni iniriinsx 

1,110,000 

587,000 

(2,8.56.600) 

Otlipi iiiuiintr and 
(giarrv niq: 

5,'t 000 

27 000 

( 135.800) 

J’n? lion rri.'innfaclnre 

n 1,000 

22,300 

( 108.500) 

lion ,ir>(l mjinii 

fnet-nre 

118,000 

80,800 

( 393.2001 

Knuiriocnu^; ,ind ship- 
building 

1,329,000 

3.52,800 

(1,716,900) 

Otlicr uu'tal 

328,000 

108,1.00 

( 528.500) 

Texlilu 

4 75,000 

133,200 

( 618,20f)) 

(''lothing 

384,000 

98,800 

( 4 80,800) 

Transjiort (o\cliuling 
railroad ) 

2G2.000 

56 (.()() 

( 275.500) 

Bruiting, paper, elc . 

137,000 

39,600 

( 192,700) 

Woodworking and fiii- 
n it lire 

87,000 

34,400 

( 167,400) 

(ilass, hri( k. potterv, 
cheniK'al etc 

178,000 

44,700 

( 217,500) 

Food, drink, and to- 
ll a ci 0 

174,000 

46,600 

( 226,800) 

(ras, electricity, and 

SU])pl\ 

77,000 

18,300 

( 89 100) 

OtlK'i iniscellancons 

l'»0 000 

.53.600 

( 260 800) 

Public utility .services 

159.000 

37,700 

( 183 500) 

^’0tcll 

5,3 13,000 

1 008.900 

(9,289.600) 


Til November 30,000 workpeople had their 
hours of labor reduced on an average of three 
hoiiis each, or 90,000 hours for the month, 
t'hanges effected in this respect during the first 11 
months of 1919 aggregated 36,211,000 fewer 
working hours, the number of workpeople af- 
fected totaling 5,479,000. In respect to both 
liighei wages and sliortened hours of labor there 
was every prospect of a fiiither expansion and 
contraction, respectively, in other trades as well 
as in some of tliose specifically named above. 

WoMKx IN Iniustry. The War (hibimd com- 
mittee on women in industrv published its lo- 
]>oTt e ii ly in the vear. According to this, women 
occupied in July, 1914, that is, just before the 
war began, numbered 5,966,000, of whom 2,178,- 
600 >v(‘re (uigaged in industry projier and 1,658,- 
000 ill domestic service * Of those in industry 
proper 863,000 were in the textile trades and 
612,000 in the clothing, these two groups being 
th(‘ only ones returned as employing more women 
than men. By duly, 1918, the number of occu- 
pied women liad risen to 7,311,000, an increase 
of 1,345,000, and the largest increase was in 
industry, namely, 792,000; w'hereaa in domestic 
servie(‘ there bad been a decrease of 400,000 
ddie services aside from industry proper which 


the greatest number were: Commerce, 
etc., comprising clerks, shop assistants, etc. ; 
national and local government, including chiefly 
the civil service; various professional employ- 
ments including naval, military, and allied serv- 
ices; and transport. The main increase in the 
industrial group took jilace in the metal trades 
and in government establishments. The per- 
centage of women engaged in industry relatively 
to the total number of work-people rose from 
26 per cent to 37 per cent, Dowm to damiary, 
1918, it was estimated that 704,000 women had 
directly replaced men in industry. As to wages 
the pre-w'ar average of women’s wages was Kls 
6d a w'cek The aveiage after the war was not 
determined, but it was estimated that in the 
rm tal ti*ades the rate had about doubled b\ the 
end of 1918, and the average earnings had about 
trebled. Tt was estimated that the average of 
w'omen's earnings in the whole field of industry 
projier toward the end of the w'ar w’as la tween 
30 and 35 shillings a week. 

Cost of Livino B.arly in the year important 
measures were taken to cheek the increasing cost 
ot living and the policy pursued by the govern- 
ment se emed in the main successful. 4 he chief 
danger from increased cost of living showed itself 
omong the working class by wdioin it w'as ludiev(‘d 
to be mainly the r(‘sult of profiteering It w'as 
in fact the chief (‘aiise of theii d’scon^ \\ 

the industrial conference at Westminster in 
March, Mr Thomas, the general seendary of the 
railway wmi^eis, had deelaiu^d that th(‘ purchas- 
ing pow'er of the pound sterling w'as to-dax only 
10 shillings; in other woids, that the cost of 
living had risen 100 j>er cent, 'fhe wages of the 
workingmen, though they had increased con- 
siderably, had not risen in any such proportion 
The chief problems before England during the 
war were, in the first place, the siipplv of food 
products, and in the second place, the distribu- 
tion of this supply. Local production was in- 
suilieient and it was necessary to buy abroad, 
es])eeial1y in America and tb(‘ (‘olonies, and to 
stimulate home jiroduetion. England purchased 
abroad enormous quantities of priserxed meat, 
c’creals, sugar, etc., aeee])ting all risks of loss by 
deterioration, or casualty at sea At the same 
tinu‘ she stimulated home production by fixing 
for a period of five years the maximum price for 
<*ercaL, thus erieoui aging tlie tanners to laisc 
large crops The ministry of agiieulture had the 
right of ex))loiting itself any farm that was in- 
suffieienth cultivated by its owners. ^Totor 
traction macbine.s were introduced on a large 
scale* In thickly populati'd neighborhoods tracts 
of land were requisitioned and I'cnted at a nomi- 
nal price to men or w'omeri who wmuld cultivate 
them At the same time no etToit, was spared 
that would give these enterprises a patriotic 
character. The resulting increase of production 
xvas prodigious. As to the distribution, the 
only equitable means w'as rationing. All essen- 
tial pi'ovisions were rationed and over 30,000,000 
coupon books w'cre issued In order to avoid 
fraud, the price at which necessities could be 
sold was fixed. The state, the producer, or the 
importer, as the case might be, put the product 
on the English market at a fixed price The 
profit of the wholesale and retail dealers was 
fixed in advance, and the total made up the price 
paid by the consumer. To simplify the distri- 
bution among the merchants, each consumer was 
obliged to enter his name on the books of a cer- 
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MisceUaneous 96,721,245 101,347.524 112.644,661 346.214,256 523,018,751 247,727,207 

Miscellaneous and unclassified (including parcel post) 12 868,520 14.594.731 16,321,170 29,638,865 37,246,406 30,492,345 
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tain tradesman, and he could not purchase his 
rations elsewhere. Thus there was no freedom 
of choice the shops, but that made no 

difference bmiiise prices were the same every- 
where. The system was not rigid, but the prices 
were changed according to the conditions of the 
moment. There were severe penalties on all who 
broke the law, and these were enforced without 
any regard to social differences, i ich people, 
prominent merchants, peers of the realm, etc., be- 
ing brought to public trial along with the others. 
Thus in England the prices remained at a rea- 
sonable level and were virtually equal for all. In 
regard to the actual necessities of life, they may 
be said to have been entirely equal. The only 
advantage of the rich was that they could pur- 
chase certain products that were not subject to 
rationing, such as game, exotic fruit, etc. Dur- 
ing the war it was impossible to obtain even in 
the best of restaurants, a portion of butcher’s 
meat without a coupon. In certain respecTs the 
poor were favored. For example, tlie ration of 
manual laborers was higher than that of others. 

Commerce. During the \ear 1019 the British 
imports surpassed those of the preceding year 
by 24 per cent and the exports surpas8t‘d those 
of the preceding year by 50 per cent. The im- 
ports in 1010 were $7,041,650,421 and the ex- 
ports $4,684,954,784. The table (pp. 304-5) 
shows the value of imports and exports of the 
United Kingdom from 19 14-19 inclusive. 

During the nine months ending September, 
1910, imports into the Unitc'd Kingdom from 
European countries were substantially higher 
than the year before in all cases except from 
Norway, Switzerland, and Italy. There were 
large increase's in merchandise imported from 
Russia, Denmark, Nethei lands, Belgium, Greece, 
and European Turkey, while the colonies of Java 
and Canary Islands were also conspicuous in tins 
respect. From other foreign countries the le- 
turns showed most marked gains in imports from 
Asiatic Turkey, Persia. China, and Argentina, 
while considerable increases were recorded in 
the case of the United States, Mexico, (k)sta Rica, 
Venezuela, Ecuador, Brazil, and Uruguay, and 
smaller gains from many others, but large de- 
creases were recorded against Chile, Philippines, 
and Guam, Tunis, and Cuba, and a slight decline 
in the case of Japan. 

The British (governnuMii) Board of Trade 
returns for 1010 showed that the exports of cot- 
ton manufactures of all kinds fiom th(‘ United 
Kingdom had an aggregate value of $1,172,168,- 
700, an increase of $205,870,350 over 1018 and 
one of $462,026,100 over 1917. The increase was 
attributed entirely to the rise in prices. Exports 
of cotton piece goods from the United Kingdom 
last year amounted to 3,528,756,500 yards, com- 
pared with 3,600,252,300 yards in 1918, and 
4,078,237,900 yards in 1017; but the value was 
$870,880,007, against $674,087,920 in 1918 and 
$548,992,384 in 1017, or an average of $0,247 per 
yard against $0,182 and $0.11 in the two earlier 
;vears. In cotton yarn there was not quite the 
same situation as between 1019 and 1918, for ex- 
ports in 1010 amounted to 162,665,500 pounds 
weight, valued at $165,030,678, contrasted with a 
weight of 101,711,400 pounds and a value of $104,- 
000,204 in the year preceding, of an average value 
in 1010 of $1,015 contrasted with $1,023 in 1918. 
C/ompared wdth 1017, however, there was a sharp 
rise, the 133,161,300 pounds of cotton yarn 
shipped that year having a total value of $81,- 


247,162, and an average value of $0.61 a pound. 

Many plans for the revival of British foreign 
trade were under discussion during the year. 
One 8ch(‘me which was before the public in the 
beginning of the year proposed the appointment 
of commissioners familiar with the language, 
commercial needs, and customs of the respective 
foreign colonial markets, wdio should collect and 
classify trade infoi’mation, report on the activity 
of foreign conijietitors, act for members in a 
legal capacity, report on the financial responsibil- 
ity of local houses, on questions of transport, 
local and labor conditions, etc. 

During the summer the restrictions on imports 
were partly removed, but the permanence of this 
policy wiXH in doubt, as the government reserved 
the right to ask for the necessary powders to 
pre\ent “dumping” The important (piestion of 
the relations with Geimany w^as much discussed, 
and gradually opportunities offered toward re- 
sum])tion of commercial lelations. For some 
time past the public had begun to realize that 
England ought not to forego her shaie of trade 
with Germany. In the newspapers that were 
regarded as lejiresenting the government it was 
]*ointed out that Great Britain was now at peace 
with Germany, and it was said that it w'as ab- 
surd to ie([uire England to neglect her interests 
in Geiman trad(‘, and to insist upon a policy 
that would cause the economic ruin of Germany. 
A fi'deration of British industries, in order to 
obtain for the TTnited Kingdom its fair share of 
German trade, arranged for an agency at Cologne. 
It was pointed out that other countries wawe con- 
tinding for the main share in German trade, 
and that England must take measures in her 
ow'ii interest. It was not merely a matter of 
<'X]>orting British prodiu’ts to Germany, for of 
course it w’as imfiossibb' to sell w’ithout buying 
In some products Great Britain failed com- 
pletely. For example, in dye stuffs, it was 
pointed out that despite the enormous subsidies 
given by the government to the manufactui ei s, 
the cost of certain dyi's w'as almost privhibitory. 
One of the dye stuffs that the Germans luni sold 
to Gieat Britain before the war at 7 ])ence a 
])ound, was now' selling at 7s a pound In spite 
of the protectionists’ insistence that thesi' [irod- 
ucts should be excluded, no matter wdiat it cost 
to produce them in England, there wms an in- 
creasing demand, espi'cially on the part of the 
textih' industries, which needed dye stuffs, foi 
th(‘ opening of tin' market to the Germans. 

Trade witu Germany. In connection with 
the lesumption of British trade with Germany, 
details w'cre furnished by the president of the 
Board of Trade showing that during the first 
101/, months from the signing of the armistice 
the United Kingdom exported to Germany goods 
to the value of over $80,000,000, and received 
from Germany imports valued at $1,087,000 
The details of these imports and exports during 
the period of Nov. 11, 1018, to Oct 31, 1010, 
were as follows (values havt‘ bet'u convei ted at 
Ihe rate of $5 to the pound sterling) ; 


Imports from Germany to the United Kiiif?- 


doin ; 

Potash compound (other than manure) $‘J()8,900 

Manures Itfi.ai.'') 

I.ioathor, dressed 1J9,950 

Skins and furs, dressed and undressed 108.880 

Toys and j?nnieK . . . . 45, 1.'").''* 

Other Roods . . . . 580,9 1.5 

Total 1,087,175 
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Exports of produce and manufactures of 
the United Kingdom to Germany . 

Herrings 1,910,550 

Potatoes 1,754,365 

Provisjons, unenumerated 1,087,680 

Tobacco and snuff manufactured m the 

United Kingdom 1,468,090 

Linseed oil .... 8,066,980 

Rapeseod oil . . . 1,032,495 

Soap 2,402,185 

Cotton yarn 2,14 4,465 

(^otton manufactures 18,468,040 

Woolen and worsted yarns 1,023,905 

Woolen and worsted manufactures 8,662,475 

Other goods 6,023,635 


Total 53,994,865 


Exports of foreign and colonial produce and 
manufactures from the United King- 
dom to Germany 

Rico 791,885 

Oatinoal and rolled oats 556.715 

Tiurd 2.710.025 

Bacon . 5.098,34 5 

Moat, pi'oservod otherwise than by salting 

(including tinned and canned) 3,396,930 

Milk (condensed and jiowder) . . 2 34 0,990 

(^otton, law . . . . . 1 775.92.5 

dute 782,800 

Oils, animal and vegetable . . 5.55,270 

Rubber, raw ... . 1 872,045 

Wool, sheep’s or lamb’s . , 307.3()5 

(\>))per, unwrought . ... . 287,500 

Cocoa, raw . ... 510,0.'’.5 

Coffee, raw . . . . 1,216,2.55 

Sugar . 301,485 

Tea . 205,625 

Tobacco . . 331.815 

Other goods . . 8,963,865 

Total . . . 27.0 43,875 


SiiiPPiiso. During the year England kept up 
itH shiplmilding at the rate of 1,800,000 tons a 
year Certain eentrew such as Barry, Mary port, 
and Workington where work had nearly ceasetl, 
resumed their activity. At Newcastle and Hull 
alone the tonnage turned out increased about 
two-thirds between Sept. 30, 1918, and Sept. 30, 
1919; the works at Liverpool and Clasgow 
(loiildod dining tlie same period and those at 
Belfast, J^oiidonderry, (Jreenock, Middlesborougli, 
Stockton, and Whiiliy increased about one-tliird. 

Figures published by the Steamshiji Owners’ 
Association eai ly in the year comjiaied the first 
I ‘2 months ending July 31, 1910, when shipping 
Mas still under ’commercial control, with the 12 
months ending July 31, 1918, when it was under 
state control. In the first period the food im- 
ports deci eased 4 per cent in weight, and in- 
creased 40 per cent in cost over the ligures in 
time of jieace; in the second under .state control 
the decrease in weight was 33 per cent; increase 
in cost was 70 per cent. In the first period im- 
])orts of raw materials decreased in weight 16 
per cent and increased in cost 7 ; in the second 
they decreased in weight 31 ]>er cent, and in- 
creased in cost 50. In the first period the total 
ocean-going steamship tonnage available for trade 
juirpo^es after satisfying military necessities 
showed a decrease of 22 per cent; in the second, 
it showed a decrease of 35 per cent. The de- 
01 ease in weight of imports represented 22 per 
cent as between the two years in comparison, 
while the decrease in British tonnage repre- 
sented only 13 per cent, thus the lack of British 
tonnage could not account for the falling off. 
3 he cliicf cause assigned for the decrease in sup- 
plies and the resulting increase in prices was the 
failure to retain the service of foreign shipping 
after 1916. In times of peace about 33 per cent 


of the total imports were brought in by foreign 
vessels. Under commercial control this propor- 
tion was nearly maintained. Under state con- 
trol the proportion fell to below 16 per cent, and 
the carrying power thus lost represented a 
weight of about 8,500,000 tons during the year. 

Railways. In 1919 an authoritative estimate 
stated that there were in Great Britain some 
23,500 miles of railway, and reckoned in single 
track, including the length of sidings, the total 
mileage in operation was in round figures 55,000 
miles. The total length of running track in- 
cluded in this total was over 40,000 miles. Any 
statistical or commercial discussion of the British 
railways naturally must be referred to the last 
year of normal operation prior to the war. 
Then the number of passenger journeys was ap- 
proximately 1,233,000,000 which produced a 
revenue of about £54,250,000. The amount of 
freight traffic was 372,037,000 tons. The engine 
mileage of loaded trains was 405,300,000, and 
the switching mileage 137,865.000, the total en- 
gine mileage, including the haulage of empty 
trains, being 628,324,000. 

In this connection there were made available 
in 1919 figures for the revenue and expenditure 
of the railways of Great Britain and Ireland for 
the yeais 1916, 1917, and 1918. These showed 
that the average rate of dividend in 1918, 3.70 
per cent for the first time during the war ex- 
ceeded the 1913 average of 3.63 per cent. The 
total receipts again increased, but the per cent of 
expenses was greater than in the previous year 
(the proportion in 1914 was 63 per cent) : 


1916 1917 1918 

Total receipts, thousands £154.468 £168.721 £197,293 
Expenditure, thousands . 102,520 115,994 143,342 

Not income . . 51,9 1 8 52,727 53,951 

Per cent of expenses . . 66 69 73 


Aside from strike troubles and readjustments 
to peace conditions there were few important 
developments to record in the British railways 
outside of the creation of the Ministry of Trans- 
port which is discussed elsewhere In November 
the North-Eastern decided to convert from steam 
to electric operation its main line between York 
and New'castle, a distance of 80 miles, and the 
loop line between Northallerton and E’erryhill 
via Stockton, a distance of 31 miles. Inasmuch 
as the North-E"aBtern used these lines exclu- 
sively the situation was not complicated by the 
(‘onsideration of other traffic. The decision was 
important as there was a very heavy and varied 
traffic, ranging from E’ast Coast and other im- 
portant through trains to local freights on the 
two sections in question. The new plan was a 
radical departure as the previous experience of 
this company with electric traction has been con- 
fined to the working of a dense local passenger 
traffii* on Tyneside, between Newcastle, North 
Sliiidds, Tyneinontb and Whitley Bay, and of the 
coal tiaflic between Shildon and Newjiort (Mid- 
dlesbrough ) . Furthermore no other company in 
Great Britain had, however, experimented with 
the electric haulage of freight trains. On Tyne- 
side tlic third rail system is in use, but between 
Shildon and Newport overhead electrical equip- 
ment was adopted. The new proposal which in- 
volved the use of electric locomotives was a com- 
bination of the third rail and overhead systems. 
The general scheme was that the former should 
be used on the running lines, and the latter 
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adopted in the freij^ht yards and at large sta- 
tions. 

This was not the only proposal for electrifiea- 
tion for Sir Krio Oeddes in the debate on the 
Electricity Bill stated that the Midland, Great 
Eastern, South-Eastern and Chatham, and the 
London, Brighton, and South Coast railways 
were among the companies that had schemes of 
electrification. 

In (Beat Britain as in Germany there was a 
tendency to transform munitions plants for the 
manufacture of locomotives and other rolling 
stock. One of the most important of those 
plants was the Sir W. G. Armstrong, Whitworth, 
& Co., Ltd., Scotswood works, where the first 
locomotive built was tested on November 12th. 
This engine was a large main line O-H-0 super- 
heater locomotive wdth a G-wheel tender for the 
North Eastern At the date of the armistice the 
Scotswood works were entirely devoted to the 
production of munitions, the output of the plant 
during the period of hostilities reaching the 
lotal of 14,500.000 shells, in addition to vast 
rfumbers of cartridge cases, fuses, etc. After re- 
organizing and ecpiipping the shops for locomo- 
tive manufacture it was reported that this plant 
would (‘mploy 3000 men and could produce one 
fiiiihhed locomotive per day. 

Finance. In the ^eara ending March Slst, 
revenue (receipts into the exchequer) and ex- 
penditure (issues out of the exchequer, charge- 
able against revenue) have been as follows in 
thousands of pounds sterling: 


19te 1917 1918 1919 

Hevonuo 336,767 573.428 707,235 889 021 

Expenditure. 1.559,158 2.198.113 2,696,221 2,579,301 


On A]>nl 30th the budget estimates for 1019- 
20 were presented to the House of Commons by 
Mr. Chamberlain, as follow's: Expenditure, 
£1,434,010,000; estimated revenue, £1,150,050,- 
000; the balance to be covered by bonds, £275,- 
200,000. Among the features of the budget may 
be mentioned the following: Preference on cer- 
tain imports from the colonies and dominions; 
increase of duties on spirits and beer; reduction 
of excess profits duties: retention of the income 
1a\ rates of the previous Imdgct; increase of 
death duties on estates exceeding £15,000; and 
the ahandonment of the luxury duty. Of those 
(he most impoitant feature was tlie provision for 
imperial preference. On March 31, 1010, the 
debt stood at £7,235,000,000 as compared with 
£045,000,000 at the outbreak of the war. 

On February 1st tlie national debt including 
floating debt was oflicially reported at £7,334,- 
f)00,000. The debt on April 1st of the five pre- 
ceding years was as follow's: 1014, £707,654,- 
110; 10*15, £1,155,801,702; 1010, £2,107,430,245; 
1017, £4,063,644,081; 1018, £5,021,005.810. 

Mr. Austen Chambeilain, Chancellor of the 
E\che(]ucr, submitted his proposals for the bal- 
ancing of the budget on October 27th. Estimated 
ie\enue, 101!)-20: £806,000,000, including £460,- 

000,000 from inland revenue; £200,000,000 from 
customs and excise; £43,000,000 from the Post 
Office; and £13,000,000 from other sources. 
Estimated expenditure: £373,000,000 for con- 
solidated fund charges, that is to say, for the 
service of the public debt; £135,000,000 for the 
fighting forces; £246,600,000 for the civil serv- 
ices; and £53,400,000 for the revenue services. 


Estimated expenses, 1919-20: £1,642,295,000 or 

an excess of £191,195,000 over the budget esti- 
mate. As the revenue was estimated at £1,168,- 
650,000 or £32,450,000 less than the budget esti- 
mate, the total deficit was brought to £473,045.- 
000. The debt to the United States at the end 
of March, 1020, was estimated at £842,000,000. 
The amount ow'ed to Great Britain by her Allies 
on that date was estimated at £1,740,000,000. 
Army expenditures for the financial year, 1010- 
20, were estimated at £500,000,000 instead of 
the £440,000,000 of the original estimate. Re- 
ceipts from the sale of materials and from Ger- 
man payments for the auny of occupation 
amounted to £05,000,000 leaving a net total ex- 
penditure of £405,000,000. This was an increase 
over the original estimates by £118,000,000. 

Army. The number of discharged and de- 
mobilized down to February 18th was given as 
.30,042 officers and 1,478,801 men, or a total of 
1,515,743. The following figures showing the 
casualties in the tlying service during the w'ar 
were published early in 1010. 


MtHSinff, 

including 

Killed Wounded prisoners Interned Total 


Officers . . 

4.579 

.5.369 

2,794 

45 

12.787 

Other ranks 

i.r)87 

1,876 

334 

39 

3,836 

Total . 

6,166 

7,245 

3,128 

84 

16,623 


At the end of January were published the 
plans for the future armv. By these some 000,- 
000 men were to be retained. When the armis- 
tice w'as signed in 1018 the officers and men of 
the British army numbered about 3,500.000. 
Some 2,500,000 before the end of January had 
been released, and of these about three-fourths 
had already been demobilized. On November 
11th, the Royal Air Force numbered about 30,- 
000 officers and 205,000 men of wJiom 17 42 offi- 
cers and .51,727 men had been demobilized by 
January 24th The plan for the future army 
contemplated the retention during the year 1010 
of about 0500 officers and 75,000 men It w^as 
piovidcfl that the new army should consist in 
the first place only of those who had not en- 
listed before Jan. 1, 1010, and who were not 
over 37 years of age If this method of selec- 
ing resulted in bringing to the colors more than 
000,000 men, tlie age limit was to be reduced. 
It w'as provided that the divisions w'hich re- 
mained to the end should be brought home as 
units liiereasr of pay for the armies of occu- 
pation was provided, the total extra cost for 
one yc‘ar being estimated as £20,000,000. The 
armies of occupation were to include the home 
army, army of the Rhine, army of the middle 
East, detachment of the far North, and garri- 
sons of the Crown colonies and India. It was 
provided that soldiers under 20 years of age 
should serve only at home or in the army of the 
Rhine. During the early months of the year 
demobilization was rapidly going on. Dowui to 
January 30th for example, 1,033,514 had been 
demobilized from all three forces, the army, the 
navy, and the air forces. Ibis tended to in- 
crease unemployment which was becoming at that 
time a serious menace. 

The army estimates issued at the beginning 
of March showed that for the services of 1010-20 
(lie total estimate was £287,000,000. At this 
time the minimum strength of the army after 
the war was placed at 952,000. 
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Government. The ministry at the beginning 


of 1010 was constituted as follows: Prime 
Minister and First Lord of the Treasury, D. 
Lloyd George; Lord President of the Council and 
Leader of the House of Lords, Earl Curzon ; 
J.ord Privy Seal and Leader of the House of 
Commons, A. Bonar Law; Chancellor of the Ex* 
chequer, Austen Chamberlain; Minister without 
Portfolio, G. N. Barnes; Minister without Port- 
folio, Sir Eric Geddes; Lord Chancellor, Lord 
Birkenhead ; Secretary of State for Home Affairs, 
Edward Shortt; Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Arthur J. Balfour; Secretary of State 
for Colonies, Viscount Milner; Secretary of State 
for War and Secretary of State for Royal Air 
Force, Winston Churchill; Secretary of State 
for India, E. S. Montagu; Vice-President of the 
Air Council, Major-General Seely; President of 
Local (iovernraent Board, C. Addison; President 
of Board of Uhade, Sir Arthur Stanley; Minister 
of Labor, Sir K. S. Horne; First Lord of the 
Admiralty, Walter Long; Minister of Munitions 
(later, Minister of Supply), Lord Tnverforth; 
Minister of Food Control, G. H. Roberts; Minis- 
ter of Shipping, Sir Joseph Maclay; President 
of the Board of Agriculture, Lord Ernie; Presi- 
dent of the Board of Education, H. A. L Fisher; 
hirst Commissioner of Works, Sir Alfred Mond; 
Chancellor of Duchy of Lancaster, Earl of Craw- 
ford and Balcarres; Postmaster-General, Albert 
11. Illingworth; Minister of Pensions, Sir L. 
Worthington Evans; Minister of National Serv- 
ice and Reconstruction, ; Attorney-General, 

Sir (jordon Hewart; Solicitor-General, Sir Ernest 
Pollock; Paymaster-General, Sir J. Compton- 
Rickett; Secretary for Scotland, R. Munro; Lord 
Advocate, J. A. Clyde; Solicitor-General for 
Scotland, T. B. Morrison; Lord-Lieutenant of 
Ireland, Viscount French; Lord Chancellor of 
Ireland, H. M. Campbell; Chief Secretary of 
Ireland, J. 1. Maepherson; Attorney-General for 
Ireland, Arthur W. Samuels; Solicitor-General 
for Ireland, Denis S. Henry. 

The principal members of the ministry in 
November were as follows: Prime Minister and 
First Lord of the Treasury, David Lloyd George; 
Minister Without Portfolio, G. N. Barnes; Lord 
President of the Council and Leader of the House 
of Lords, Arthur J. Balfour; Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Austen Chamberlain ; Lord Chancel- 
lor, Lord Birkenhead; Lord Privy Seal and 
Leader of the Aiouse of Commons, A. Bonar Law; 
Secretary for Home Afl’airs, Edward Shortt; 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs, Earl Curzon ; 
Secretary for Colonies, Viscount Milner; Secre- 
tary for War, Winston S. Churchill; Secretary 
for India, E. S. Montagu; President Board Trade, 
Sir Auckland Geddes; Minister of Labor, Sir 
R. S. Horne; First Lord of the Admiralty, Wal- 
ter Long; Minister of Transport, Sir Eric 
Geddes; President Board of Agriculture, Lord 
Lee; President Board Education, H. A. L. Fisher; 
Secretary for Scotland, R. Munro; Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Viscount French; Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland, J. 1. Maepherson. See Agri- 
cultural Experiment Stations; Agriculture; 
Arbitration and Conciliation ; Birth Con- 
trol; Cooperation; Expositions; Financial 
Review; War Finance; Housing; Industrial 
Reconstruction; Minimum Wage; Naval 
Progress; Occupational Diseases; Social 
Hygiene; Strikes and Lockouts; Trade 
Unions; Unemployment. 


Ireland: The Republican Movement. As 
noted in the preceding Year B(H)K the Sinn Fein- 
ers practically overthrew the Nationalists in 
the general elections of December, 1918. It had 
been lesolved, however, that Sinn Feiners elected 
to Parliament should not take their seats but 
should confine themselves to agitating for a 
separate government. Accordingly, they held a 
conference at Dublin, January 21 st, where a 
declaration of independence was adopted and 
where the so-called Piovisional Government of 
the Irish Republic was proclaimed. This body 
sent Mr. .1. V. O’Kelly a Sinn Fein member of 
Pailiament to Pans fiorn Dublin as its rejire- 
sentative, and the celebrated Sinn Fein leader 
Mr. Eamonn de Valera (a former member of 
Parliament), Gount Plunkett, and Mr. Arthur 
Grillith were appointed to present an appeal on 
behalf of Ireland at the (’onference. Mr. de 
Valera had escaped with other Sinn Fein lead- 
ei8 from Lincoln jail on February 4th. Serious 
disturbances took place during April including 
strikes at Dublin and Tdinei ick which threat- 
ened to take the form of a revolt against the 
military and as a result martial law was pro- 
claimed at Limerick, Cork, and Tipperary. 
From that time on to the close of the year Ire- 
land was undei a strictly military rf'gime. Mr. 
de V^aleia represented the extremists and his 
views as expressed in February in the course 
of an interview illustrated the temper of that 
numerous element m the country. He said that 
if the Paris Conference failed to take steps to 
allow self-determination for Ireland, violence 
would he the only recoin se left to Irish pa- 
triots; in short it would mean practically a 
continued revolution until Ireland's rights were 
lecognized; and he added that he believed every 
man in Ii eland would be willing to back up the 
demands of the Sinn Feiners when they were 
made and that his party had effected the or- 
ganization of the country and was able at a 
momenCs notice to take over the administra- 
tion. 

In the United States the Irish Americans were 
sympathetic with this extieine wing and took 
action on their behalf. On February 23d an 
Irish convention, which was held in Philadelphia, 
appointed three American delegates (Messrs. 
Walsh, Ryan, and Dunne), to be present at the 
Peace Conference and request that Irish inde- 
pendence be granted and they conferred on the 
subject with President Wilson on March 17th. 
It was expected that Mi. Lloyd George would 
recei\e them but their piestmce in England oc- 
casioned so many marks of hostility toward the 
government that he linally refused. They de- 
picted in dark colors the conditions in Ireland 
under British rule. IJiis naturally brought 
prompt denial from the Government. They were 
received with great enthusiasm early in May 
and left Dublin May 1 2th. The IhiionLst press 
commenting on the affair declared that this dele- 
gation had done more political harm in the 
course of a week than British statesmanship 
could hope to undo in months. Meanwhile the 
Irish delegates to the Peace Conference had 
been demanding passports from the British gov- 
ernment and an appeal had been made to the 
American government. Finally on May 27th the 
American government through Mr. Lansing gave 
notice that the American representatives could 
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not take any further steps toward securing the 
passports. In June Mr. de Valera arrived in the 
United States, receiving an extraordinary wel- 
come in various parts of the country from Irish- 
Americans and their sympathizers, being re- 
ceived in crowded halls in many cities and fre- 
quently hailed as the President of Ireland. 

The perplexity over the Irish question on the 
part of British authorities was illustrated by 
the following summary of the views of certain 
Unionist papers. Any solution that was of- 
fered, they said, would immediately alienate a 
large body of Irish. For example it w'as pro- 
posed that some form of Home Rule should be 
bestowed upon an undivided Ireland but no 
form of Home Rule that had as yet been con- 
sidered would avoid the bitter opposition of 
the Sinn Feiners. It was not certain that even 
the Nationalists would now accept Home Rule 
as it had be>en formerly undi'rstwid. Again it 
was proposed that there should be Home Rule 
in the southwest w^hile the northeastern part 
should remain under the Government of Great 
Britain; but the extreme parties in Ireland 
would not accept any such compromise and it 
was not accepted even by the Nationalists. It 
seemed therefore that to satisfy the Irish ma- 
jority the Government would have to go at 
least so far as to accept the proposals which 
had been defeated at the Irish Uonveiition. 
If it did this, however, it would immediately 
offend Ulster which showed a temper of reso- 
lute resistance, and the Government had prom- 
ised not to coerce Ulster. The bringing of moral 
])ressure to bear as proposed by Sir Horace 
Plunkett seemed decidedly difllcult in the pres- 
ent state of public temper. Tlie Nationalists 
had proposed that the League of Nations should 
be the instrument for the exertion of moral 
pressure on behalf of Ireland. The other politi- 
cal parties, however, refused to believe that 
the British government would invoke the aid 
of the League of Nations in its domestic affairs. 
Thus there were three distinct forces, one of 
which would be directed against any settlement 
that was undertaken. 

Ireland: Political Unrest. The move- 
ment towards an independent republic was 
checked by the threat of military suppression. 
The number of British troops was increased to 
over 100,000 and although it was reduced subse- 
quently Ireland leraained virtually under mili- 
tary occupation throughout the year. At the 
end of it Lord French was still acting as mili- 
tary viceroy. On December 10th, an attempt 
was made to kill him in Phmnix Park, Dublin, 
as he was passing through in an armored auto- 
mobile. This unsuccessful attempt was only one 
of the many crimes and attempted crimes re- 
ported tow'ard the close of the year, including 
the killing of policemen for trying to enforce the 
law and various other attacks upon the con- 
stituted authorities, Tlie constabulary and 
troops made counter-raids upon the Sinn Feiners 
especially in county Cork, where a considerable 
amount of farm property was destroyed. The 
repressive policy of the government which 
included the suspension of jury trial, the ex- 
tension of rights of search and the suppression 
of free speech and association, led to frequent 
manifestations of public discontent. To the 
supporters of the government these acts of vio- 
lence seemed to prove the need of a firm policy 
and the use of armed forces as the only way 


of dealing with the Irish question. The enemies 
of the government however believed that it 
proved that armed force was precisely the means 
that ought not to be employed, for they held 
that this spirit of revolt was the direct result 
of it and would continue so long as the govern- 
ment continued its so-called policy of firmness. 
The causes of discontent seemed to be wholly 
political for the country was more prosperous 
than it had been in generations, and for the 
first time in 70 years the population was re- 
ported to be increasing. 

Iriixand: Tue Government’s Plan. During 
the latter months of the year it was known that 
the ministiy was at work upon a new plan for 
the settlement of the Irish difficulty. ’^Fhe 
teatuies of it were announced three days after 
the attempted assassination of I.ord French. 
Among the essential jioints in the proposal as 
submitted by Mr. Lloyd George was the setting 
up of two Irish parliaments; one for Ulster and 
the other for the rest of the country. Between 
these two separate legislatuies there was to 
he a bridge, consisting of a consultative council 
This Council of Ireland was to consist of 20 
1 epresentatives elected by each of the legisla- 
tuies. dliere was conferred upon it at the out- 
set the power of passing private laws but other 
powers might lie conferred upon it by the two 
legislatures at their discretion. The two legis- 
latures were to possess full constituent powers 
so that they might if they wished create a single 
Irish parliament for the whole country The 
new plan ofl’ered Ireland conifdete control over 
a wide domain regarded as local, including agri- 
culture, land, transportation, roads, bridges, hos- 
pitals, etc The Imjierial Parliament of Great 
Britain retained control of the army and navy, 
post-ofiice, customs and excise, income tax, ex- 
cess taxes, etc. The Irish Icj^islatui es were 
vested with all poweis not specifically reserved 
to the Imperial Parliament Ireland was to con- 
tribute a fixed sum to the Imperial Treasury 
and .sihe was to retain her representation in th(‘ 
Biitish Parliament. To many persons this 
seemed a just solution of the problem. A huge 
number of the moderate papers of the United 
States declaied that it was all that could 1 k' 
reasonably demanded. Nevertheless it was en- 
tirely inconsistent with the principles of what 
seemed to be the majoritv of Irish people and 
many of its features had been expressly con- 
demned in advance. Among the difficulties with 
the plan w'as the long-standing one which for 
many years had been discussed without bring- 
ing a solution : Ulster preferred to remain un- 
der Knglish rule Again, the rest of Ireland was 
not united in its demands, one party insisting 
upon independence and the other on mere self- 
government. Not only Avas Ulster opposed to 
the independence claimed by the Sinn Feiners, 
but the Catholics themselves were divided in 
regard to it. There w^as a threefold or four- 
fold division. In the first place England would 
not consent to independence; in the second place 
Ulster w^as opposed to any measure of self-gov- 
ernment that would leave her a helpless minority 
under hostile rule; in the third place there was 
the strong and according to some the predomi- 
nant element of the people, the Sinn Feiners, who 
wished to set up an independent republic; in 
the fourth place there were the partisans of 
self-government as represented by the Irish Do- 
minion League presided over by Sir Horace 
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[*lunkett who wished Ireland to form a do- 
minion of the British Empire, like Canada 
Moreover Ulster refused to entrust her destiny 
to the other provinces which formed the ma- 
jority and these piovinces on the other hand 
denied to the Irish of Ulster the ri<jjht to break 
11 ]) the unity of Ireland and to disregard the 
wishes of the majority. This state of affairs 
IK counted for the dilliculty in foreign countries 
of coming to an opinion on the subject. It 
seemed impossible to ofl’er a simple solution like 
that ol indeiiendence or .self-government in view 
of the fact lliat the Irish themselves were not 
agreed upon it. It was pointed out that if, for 
example, (treat Britain should at once bestow 
irulependence upon the Irish republic and grant 
everything that the Sinn Feiners demanded there 
would immediately he as a result of this gen- 
erosity a civil w'ar in Ireland This policy of 
siparation, however, was one that the govern- 
ment had committed itself against. Mr. Lloyd 
(Jeorge had declared that ftrcat Britain wmiild 
never accept separation and asserted that any 
one who thought of this as a practical solution 
was ignorant of the history of the last five 
^ears The course of Ireland during the war 
was used in fact as an argument by each party 
to the contioversy. ()n the one hand the fiiends 
of iiulepcndence argued that Ireland had shown 
so dec]) a hostility to Ureat Britain that the 
continued forcing of her into any kind of a 
union would be fatal— in short that Ireland 
would always be a thorn in the side of England 
until the wishes of the Sinn Feiners were real- 
ized. On the other hand the Unionists and those 
who demanded merely self-government pointed to 
the history of Ireland during the war as show- 
ing the great danger of a free Ireland as a 
neighhr)! for England for slie might enter into 
alliances with England's enemies. During the 
war she had shown a readiness to form such 
alliances at the time of England’s greatest peril, 
d he attempt of Sir Boger ('asement was an illus- 
tration of this. French comment on the subject 
recurred constantly to this point. “Whose fault 
IS it," they asked, “if England considers the in- 
dejiendence of Ireland a grave economic and mili- 
tary danger?” ITie attitude of the Irish Na- 
tionalists dining the w^ar and the threats of 
the Sinn I'einers gave England reason to believe 
that the invasion of England was possible with 
the consent and support of the Irish. In France 
where there had always been w'arm sympathy 
with Ireland, feelings had decidedly cooled as a 
result of li’eland’s course during the war. 
France at that time was fighting for her na- 
tional existence. At the very moment of crisis 
a large portion of the Irish people had supported 
the enemy of France, it was understood that a 
certain number of Irishmen were fighting in the 
British ranks but the Irish nationality as a 
whole was believed in France to have been pro- 
Derman. It was said that the Irish not content 
with embarrassing their English allies had ac- 
tually supported the Uermans. If Ireland had 
consented to lay aside her grievances during the 
war and had applied herself solely to gaining 
the victory for the Allies the sentiments of 
Frenchmen would have been different. 

As to Irish opinion the plan was denounced by 
prominent Sinn Feiners and even by moderate 
Nationalists. To the proposed arrangement in 
regard to Ulster the nationalistic element in Ire- 
land had already declared its opposition, and 


I 

su«ih corninents as appeared from them down 
to the close of the year indicated a profound 
dissatisfaction. The Irish economist Mr. Ueorge 
Russell said: “There is nothing in the pro- 
posals calculated to produce reconciliation, and 
there is no reason why the Sinn Fein should 
cease w'orking for the destruction of the British 
Empiie. Under Lloyd (Jeorge’s proposals (jireat 
Britain would retain complete control over tax- 
ation and the trade policy and economic develop- 
ment of Ireland, which means that Ireland would 
be given, not self-govei nment, but certain ad- 
ministrative powers.” Sir Horace Plunkett had 
already condemned the plan for a consultative 
council as designed merely to serve the inter- 
ests of “the ('astlc" and he protested against de- 
tei mining the whole question of Ireland’s future 
at Westminster without giving the Irish a voice 
in the matter. While the Ministry was engaged 
on the plan, he ])ointed to the fact that the 
Irish people liad no hand in framing the gov- 
ei nment wdiich they w^eie to work and had not 
the faintest idea what it w^as going to be. In 
general the criticism of it from the nationalistic 
])oint of view was that it did not recognize the 
princi])le of self-determination or bestow any- 
thing approaching the degree of independence de- 
manded by the Irish people. 

The friends of the Irish Republic were not 
all in syiniiathy with the purposes of the Sinn 
Fein as was illustrated by the views expressed 
by t'olonel Arthur Lynch who made an address 
in New York C'ity on December 30th. In his 
view the physical force for setting up a repub- 
lic was inadequate. He condemned the policy of 
Lord French as comparable to the German occu- 
})ation of Belgium and jiredicted further out- 
lu’caks of violeiK-e if the militaiy rule of Ire- 
land continued. But as to the Sinn Fein 
methods he did not believe they could succeed 
if they .showed no other thought than mere vio- 
lence and rebellion nor could a solution be found 
that was not fair to Ulster. Moreover the re- 
ligiou.s element had enteied in and added a 
sjurit of bigotry. There were practically no 
Protestants at all among the Sinn Feiners. 
hinally the Sinn Feiners had made a mistake 
in not having made common cause with the 
Uahor party of (heat Britain. Colonel Lynch 
had been one of the Irish Nationalists who had 
1 ought on tlic side of Boers and he was after- 
wanls a member of Pailiament. He belieied 
that a republic in 1 1 eland could not be set up 
nnlesH lepiihlii-s were set up also in South Af- 
rica, Australia, (’anada and even in Great Britain 
itself. 

Thk Pakliamkntaky Srs.siox: Simmaky. 
The traditional party liru's had been more or 
less obliteiated hefoie the meeting of Parlia- 
ment, on account of the appearance of new 
forces. In the first jilace the (’oalition had ovei- 
ridden the old diiisions, and the inci(*ased 
strength of the labor repi esentation gave the 
final blow to the Victorian party system, which 
had been steadily undiu-niined dining the war 
as one Coalition goi eminent succeeded anothei. 
The government of Lloyd (teoige during the year 
rested upon the support of the Unionists and 
.some of the LiberaL. There was no consider- 
able opposition, for the Labor element was not 
strong enough to assume that position tho gh 
it ])romised to do so in the future. Grailiially 
a new kind of opposition arose in that Parlia- 
ment as a whole showed a will of its own as 
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a^ainKt the government. Dui ing the autumn 
sittings this critical spirit was in full swing. 
The House of Commons served as a definite 
check upon the government and it was pointed 
out that never before had the ministry been 
so susceptible to its views. At the beginning of 
the session the government announced a vast 
programme of legislation for social and indus- 
trial reconsti uction and since this could not be 
carried out under the old complicated methods, 
it asked the House to remove the hindrances to 
legislation. Tlie principal change accepted by 
the House was the removal of the committee 
stage of bills before the House from committees 
of the whole to standing committees. At the 
end of the session the King’s assent was given 
to 45 acts hut in spite of their number they 
did not include some of the most important 
measures in the government’s programme. The 
Anti-Dumping hill provoked a Liberal revolt and 
failed to pass’ The coal industry bill also failed. 
'1 hree important Labor measuies, namely, for a 
national minimum wage, a universal 48-hour 
week, and a general system of imemploymeni 
insurance, were held over until the next session 
No decision whatsoever was reached on a plan 
for the future government of Ireland (see para- 
graplis on IvcJotul) • On the other hand two 
Housing acts were passed; measures were cai- 
ried for the settlement of ex-soldiers on the 
land and for the facilitation and acquisition of 
land for public purposes; new ministries of 
health and transpoitation were created; and an 
Klectricity Supply act was passed. At the he- 
ginning of the year danger was threatened from 
the extremists in the labor element who be- 
gan a campaign of direct action in tlie hrst 
months of the year. As time went on, however, 
the spiiit of moderation among the great masses 
became manifest. Conditions in the coal indus- 
tiy reached an alarming stage at the very be- 
giiining of the year and continueil to eaiise 
unxiety throughout the summer. The railway 
strike* at the close of September also caused 
much apprehension. The government reached a 
satisfactory solution in the latter case but the 
questions at issue in the former were still un- 
settled at the close of the year. (See paragraphs 
on Labor Difficulties.) In the autumn sittings 
the hold of the government on the House was 
plainly weakened. The House had made changes 
so ladical in government measures that in their 
linal form they were unrecognizable. This was 
especially noticealile in tlie Aliens Kestrictioii 
hill of which the standing committee greatly ex- 
tended the scope. When called upon by the gov- 
ernment to adhere to its original programme 
the House refused to undo the work of the 
standing committee. On December 23d the 
House of C'ommons was prorogued to February 
10th, the session being officially closed by a 
speech from the throne. In this reference was 
made to the ratification of the treaty and the 
hope expressed that other treaties would soon 
he concluded. It also expressed regret at the 
condition of Russia; reviewed the serious eco- 
nomic situation of Europe; mentioned the need 
of popular legislation especially in regard to the 
relation between labor and capital ; and pointed 
to the necessity of taking measuies to reduce 
the national debt. Thus ended the session of the 
first Peace Parliament. Pertain features of it 
are described in further detail in succeeding 
paragraphs. 


Tiik New Pari.iamext. The first meeting of 
the new Parliament was held on February 4th 
The complexion of the House was completely 
transformed as tlie result of tlie overwhelming 
changes in the preceding general election. Out 
of the four acknowledged party leaders in the 
previous Parliament three had lost their seats, 
namely, Mr. Asquith, Mr. Henderson, and Mr. 
Dillon, and there were no Irish Nationalists in 
their places althougli seven of them had been re- 
elc<-ted. A large number of tlie new membeis 
were present. One marked change in personnel 
was the virtual absence of men in military uni- 
form in contrast to tlie preceding Parliament 
The first act of the new House was the choice 
of s})eaker and Mr. lAiwther was elected to the 

])()St. 

Ill the Prime Minister's address a numbei of 
points may he mentioned, as affording a key to 
subsequent discussions of ])olicy. He pointed 
out that detailed explanation of what was going 
on at the Peace Ponfeience was impossible. 
This C'onfcrencc was settling questions involving 
evciy continent in the world, and represented 
over 30 nations. In regard to the punishment 
of those who were res])onRihle for the war a 
commission liad been appointed representing all 
the gieat Powers, wliieh would deal with the 
1 es])onsihilities not merely of those who initiated 
the war, hut of those who had been guilty of 
atrocities. As to the indemnity, that also had 
lieen referred to a commission whicli comprised 
the ablest representatives of the countries con- 
cerned. The more important portion of his ad- 
dress dealt witli labor dilliculties The unrest 
among the laboring classes in England could 
not he denied, and it had leached serious pro])or- 
tions. In the first place there were special war 
conditions which conduced to it, as for example, 
the strain of war u])on labor. Then there was 
a great fear of a lack of employment. In addi- 
tion to that eertain social conditions arouscii 
the discontent and even anger of the working 
classes, and especially the better educated among 
them. Thus there were bad housing and a dis- 
graceful degree of over-crowding in certain le- 
gions. The government was already doing its 
best to remove dilTiciilties in individual trades 
in regard to hours of work and wages; for ex- 
ample, in tiades atfecting thiec million of the 
working people agreements had already lieen 
made in regard to hours of lahoi, and in trades 
affecting another two million negotiations were 
still pending. Parliament was pledged to im- 
prove working eonditioiis and it must redeem 
that pledge. Bills would be introduced at an 
early date to deal with housing, health, devel- 
opment of the transport system, land settlement, 
etc. As to unemployment Mr. Lloyd (leorge did 
not believe that any* such deficiency of profitable 
employmemt would result, as for example in 
Russia, for the burdens had borne upon all 
classes and not merely upon one. There was 
at present plenty of opportunity for employ- 
ment if all classes acted with restraint. There 
were great arrears in various industries, as for 
example in the railways, in textiles, in ships, 
in furniture, in building. One of the first 
means of restoring industry was the promotion 
of coiifideiiee ; then the cost of production must 
l>e kept within reasonable bounds, for if it re- 
duced the purchasing power of the community 
as a whole, it would mean unemployment. 
Therefore no one individual trade could he con- 
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sidered witliout reference to others. Before the 
war Kni^land had exported some £1,000,000,000 
worth of goods, and it was computed that half 
of tliat was wages. Now this enormous trade 
was largely conducted on a narrow margin, and 
a little change one way or the other would have 
turned it over to some foreign competitor. The 
addition of 4s. a ton on coal for example might 
deprive Kngland of half of her trade. The ef- 
fect upon employment of such a result was 
manifest. He protested against the idea that 
there was an inexhaustible reservoir of profit. 
I'or example, the railways were making at the 
beginning of the war a prolit of £50,000,000, 
nhich produced a dividend of less than 4 per 
cent, but since the war, owing to increases in 
wages, the cutting down of the hours of labor, 
im reased cost of material, and other reasons, 
some fb0,000,000 had been added to the cost of 
running the railwui>s. Now^ this could come 
lrt)m only one source and that was the con- 
sumer; hence, it w'ould be mainly paid by the 
third class passengers and by the shippers. The 
theory that employment could lie provided by re- 
ducing the hours of labor, if carried too far, 
became absurd For in that ease it tended to 
cause unemployment all over the country since 
it increased the cost of a jiarticular commodity, 
which as it entered into the produotdon of 
some other commodity tended to diminish the 
latter, assuming that the amount of available 
capital remained the same. As to the serious 
forms of unrest there was a dangerous move- 
ment tending to undermine confidence in trade 
union leaders 'Hi is was dangerous because it 
had resulted in a lack of discipline and made 
it impossible to deal wdth the trade union as a 
lesponsible body. This apparently was insti- 
gated by those who had an interest in causing 
anarchy. He declared that the government was 
bound to examine fairly and carefully every de- 
mand that was put forw^ard by any body of 
workmen, but that the government would not 
admit demands wdiich tended to overthrow^ the 
existing order, relying simply upon brute force. 
It took its stand on the principle that Prus- 
sia nism in the industrial world must be fought 
as well as in the political. The government 
would fight against any unfair bargain, whether 
it wuis demanded by employees or employers. 

1'he labor question w^as brought up early in 
the session of the new Parliament. On Febru- 
ary l.'Hh a resolution was introduced by the 
I abor party regarding the absence from the 
King’s speech of any definite proposal for the 
lelief of the industrial unrest. There was a 
debate on the subject in w^hich the following 
])oints wore brought out. It was said that the 
working-men, especially the miners, had just 
grounds of complaint. Their representatives de- 
clared themselves hostile to Bolshevists and profi- 
teers alike, but they insisted that remedial meas- 
ures should be taken. The secretary of the rail- 
wav men, Mr J. H. Thomas, urged the govern- 
ment to put the Whitley report into immediate 
etl’e(*t, and to insist on full publicity in all dis- 
putes. He called upon the government to deal 
with the reactionaries as it would deal with 
the Bolshevists, and he warned the employing 
class that the working classes could no longer 
be treated as mere beasts of burden. He de- 
clared that within the next few' months the sit- 
uation w'ould be dangerous. The government 
argued that it had taken a great step in ad- 


vance b^\ giving the eight-hour day to the rail- 
w’ay men, and said that agreements in respect 
to the hours of labor had been made applying to 
over 3,500,(KK) men. If the people were rea- 
sonable there w'as no danger of serious unem- 
ployment. The chief perils w'ere the lack of 
credit in business, and the fear of undertaking 
new enterprises. 

Thk Skumc'E Bill. On March 6th an attack 
was made by the J^bor party and by some of 
the Lilverals upon the new Service Bill at its 
second reading. The purpose of the measure was 
to prolong the Conscription acta to Apr. 30, 1020. 
The government set forth its reasons for main- 
taining the armies of occui)ation on a compul- 
sory basis for another year. In the debate that 
followed it was pointed (Hit that the working 
classes w'ould not consent to such measures 
involving a further waste of blood, and it was 
aigued that voluntary enlistment would pro- 
vide sufiiciently for all jiost-war conditions. 
For the government it w'as said that it did not 
intend to fasten conscription upon the country. 
t)n the contiary it intended to make an end of 
it as fast as possible, and to use its influence 
against it throughout Europe. The government 
did not intend to send large bodies of trmjps to 
Ivussia for e\am})le. If the bill w'cre not passed, 
it was argued that the entire maehinerv of the 
army would fall to pieces, and the result would 
be anarchy in England. The Lalxir party con- 
tinued to ojipose tlie measure but it passed the 
House of (Commons March 3l8t. It provided for 
an aimy of about 850,000 men. Mr. Churchill, 
speaking for the government, explained that the 
army of occupation would cost about £133,000,000 
as compared with the expenditure of £1,500,- 
000,000 on the army, navy and munitions during 
the previous twelve months. He denied the 
ehaige that Great Britain was going to keep 
an army on the Rhine to serve as a debt-col- 
lecting agency. He declared that for enforcing 
compliance with the terms of peace and for se- 
eming the safety of the British Empire the force 
provided could not be regardcxl as excessive. 

L\ni) for Soldiers. Measures for the settle- 
ment of soldiers on the land were under discus- 
sion at the beginning of the year. According 
to the outlines published a new system of land 
acquisition was involved, wdiereby public ai^quisi- 
tion would be secured in exchange for an an- 
nuity to the present owner, the state having 
the right to redeem the annuity. The plan of 
farm colonies was given up and the new meas- 
ure was to piovide land as near as possible to 
the homes of the applicants. 

Hoi sixu Bill. A hill empowering the local 
authorities To submit jilans for the provision 
of new houses w'as discussed in April and passed 
dulv 17th. In default of action by the local 
authorities the Local Government Board could 
pre.sent plans and provide houses. A housing 
bill for Scotland was enacted August 11th ami 
one for Ireland, August 15th. 

Aliens Bill. A measure introduced, March 
31, providing for the continuance in peace time 
of the w'ar-time poliev of restrictions on aliens 
caused re])eated conflicts in the House. It was 
sharply criticised for the discretion allowed by 
it to the Home S(‘cretary in the matter of its 
application. 3'he government made modifications 
under presHine and discussion of it was renewed 
in November. 

Government Machinery. An important re- 
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port was made at the beginning of the year on 
the maeliinery of government. Its recommenda- 
tions were based on studies not only by promi- 
nent civil servants but by representatives of la- 
bor. It recommended the distribution of the 
business of the departments according to the 
class of service, and an analysis of the work of 
the civil service. As matters stood each min- 
ister was responsible to Parliament for those 
government activities which afl’eeted the sectional 
interests of particular classes of persons. This 
meant overlapping, repetition, and the evasion of 
responsibility. In general the committee recom- 
mended the organization of ministries in accord- 
ance with the functions which they pei formed. 
The ministries in question were: Finance, na- 
tional defense, external affairs, research and in- 
formation, production, employment, supplies, 
education, health, justice. Several of these were 
new, notably, the ministry of research and in- 
formation. Another abuse which the report in- 
dicated was the undue limitation of expenditures 
by the Treasury, which led to the swelling of 
tile estimates liy the departments. It concluded 
on this point that obligation upon spending 
departments to formulate a full and reasoned 
statement of their proposals must be recognized 
as placing upon the treasur;) a corresponding ob- 
ligation not to assume a negative attitude in the 
first instance townird suggestions for improving 
the quality of the service or the efficiency of the 
staff which adininisteis it.’’ 

Peace Cabinet. In the middle of October the 
government was defeated unexpectedly in a vote 
on an unimportant measure when many wu*re 
absent. Nevertheless it w’as regarded as a re- 
verse, and led to a discussion as to the resigna- 
tion of the cabinet and appeal to the country. 
The serious condition of the finances led to a 
demand for various reforms on the part of the 
press. The budget estimate showed a deficit of 
£250,000,000, but the actual estimated deficit, ac- 
coiding to the revised figures submitted to 
Parliament on Octolicr 27, w^as £473,000,000. 
This condition, coupled with the defeat the w^eek 
before, led the (Tovernment to accede to certain 
demands made upon it, especially in regard to 
the return of the cabinet to a peace basis. It 
w^as announced on October 27th that the cab- 
inet would assume its peace time form, and all 
the ministers would be responsible for the de- 
cisions instead of the few ministers that con- 
stituted the war cabinet. The change was an- 
nounced in the House of Oommons by Mr. Bonar 
Law, who invited the following officials to be- 
come members of the cabinet- 

Loid President of the Oouncil; the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland or Chief Secretary for Ireland; 
the Lord Chancellor; the Home Secretary; the 
Secretaries of State for Foreign AflTaiis, the 
Colonies, War and Air, and India; the First 
Lord of the Admifaltv, the Secretary for Scot- 
land, the President of the Board of Trade, the 
Minister of Health, the President of the Board 
of Agriculture, the President of the Boaul of 
Education, the Ministers of Labor and Trans- 
port, the Lord Privy Seal, and George Nicoll 
Barnes, Minister Without Portfolio. 

Labor Difficulties. Tlie danger of a serious 
labor war with the miners, railway men, and 
other great bodies of working men show^ed it- 
.self early in the year. In February the Minis- 
try of Labor declared that the government had 
decided to call a national industrial conference 


on February 27th. This met with general ap- 
proval among the laboring classes. At that 
time an offer from the government was under 
consideration by the Miners’ Federation which 
iiad made proposals for higher w^ages, shorter 
hours, and a more liberal scheme of demobiliza- 
tion, and nationalization of mines. The govern- 
ment’s answer consisted of a list of counter-pro- 
posals wdiich the conference rejected after only an 
hour’s consideration. In regard to the wage 
question Mr. Robert Smillie, president of the 
federation, declared that unless the government 
could show that the increase demanded was 
1 ni easonahle, its answer manifestly would have 
no force. The miners demanded an increase of 
.‘10 per cent in wages; a six-hour day; the main- 
fenance at trade union rates of wages of mine 
workers wlio were unemployed on account of 
demobilization, and the nationalization of the 
mines Meanwhile the government was proceed- 
ing with its inquiry into the questions raised bv 
the minors and into conditions of the coal trade 
generally. By this time close relations had been 
established lid ween the miners and the railway 
men and transport workers and the three bodies 
Avore referred to as the “Triple Alliance,” which 
was seen to have the power of practically con- 
ti oiling the industrial situation. The Industrial 
Conference met on February 27tli and aiipointed 
a joint committee with equal lepresentation of 
employers and working-men under a chairman 
chosen by the government to report on the causes 
of and remedies for the situation. This report 
unanimously ado])ted on .April 41 h reeoinmended 
the estahlisiiment of a 48-hour week; a universal 
minimum wage; recognition of and negotiations 
between organizations of employers and work- 
l>coplc; housing schemes, development plans, etc, 
for preventing unemployment; normal provision 
for inainlcnance during unemployment, and the 
esf ahlishment of a permanent national industrial 
council to advise the government The govern- 
ment promised to give a sympathetic study of 
these proposals. 

In February a coal commission was created 
as a result of the threatened strike of the 700,- 
000 miners. It consisted of Mr. Justice Sankey, 
chairman, and coal owneis, mineis, and poisons 
appointed by the government including Mr. Bal- 
four and Mr. Sydney Webb. Meanwhile the 
miners by an overwhelming majoiitv had voted 
to strike but decided to defer action until a 
report of the commission appeared The Sankey 
report led the government to offer the miners- 
an increase of two shillings; a seven bom day 
reduced to six hours after 1021; £1,000,000 a 
\ear from the coal revenue for miners’ housing 
and progressive reorganization of the industry; 
and an efl’ective voice for miners in the direction 
of mines. Tlie miners voted on April 0th and 
10th to accejit the terms pending a further re- 
port by the commission. This report was pub- 
lished on June 20th. It recommended that coal 
should he nationalized. This policy was ac 
ceptecl unanimously. A majority of 10 to .T 
advocated the payment of a fair compensation 
to the holders. The chairman and half the 
members of the commission, a majority of 7 
to 0, recommended nationalization of the col 
lieries in 1022 and in the meantime the reor 
ganization of the control of the industry. In 
spite of these conceasions the miners were far 
from satisfied and a strike was in progress in 
the summer in the Yorkshire mining district 
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Many factories were closed for lack of coal but 
the strike was settled by the intervention of the 
government. 

In October the railway strike came to an end, 
and the railway men returned to work. This 
was characterized by some as the end of a rev- 
olutionary attempt against the government, for 
the cause of the strike was not less political 
than economical. Mr. Lloyd George saw in the 
movement from the first a revolutionary con- 
spiracy. The contest was not over wages or 
any other difference pertaining to the treatment 
of labor. The strike was designed as an ex- 
pression of power and was a part of the inter- 
national revolutionary trade unionism. This in- 
ternational movement had been tending for some 
time past toward some kind of an effective 
demonstration, and it had chosen England as 
the proj)er place for it on account of the strength 
of trade unionism in that country. The alliance 
of the railway men, the transport workers, and 
the miners had formed an enormous mass of 
organized labor, and according to its enemies 
aimed to revolutionize the system of government. 
During the railway strike the zeal on the part 
of the people to fill the gaps in the service was 
extraordinaiy Almost every class in society in- 
(duding the highest took \ip the work that the 
strikers had abandoned. Public opinion gener- 
ally seemed hostile to the strike, which, if suc- 
cessful, would have practically brought the in- 
dustries of the country to a standstill. The 
failure of the strike was held by the British 
press as a triumph of the public. The above 
])oint of view, however, was exclusively that of 
the conservative and capitalistic organs. 

The strikers and a portion of the public did 
7)ot accept it. One of the demands of the strik- 
ers had been a minimum of 50 shillings a w'eek. 
This indeed had been granted by the govern- 
ment But it was pointed out that the goveni- 
nieiit proposal as to the wages and their dura- 
tion was not accepted. Moreover, Mr Lloyd 
(Jeorge had imposed as an essential condition of 
settlement that work should be resumed in ad- 
vance and as it turned out work was not re- 
sumed in advance, the order for it not having 
been issued until agreement had been reached 
in regard to other matters. Again, the govern- 
ment had given way just before the date for 
holding a meeting of the great trade unions 
which threatened a general strike. The probable 
reason for regarding the onteome as a victory 
for the government was the latter’s apprehen- 
sion of serious results. The government had 
feared that the strike of the railway-men might 
he the first step in a revolutionary movement, 
and they had at all events thought it possible 
that a serious attack would be made upon the 
mechanism of the state. From this point of 
view the government had characterized the 
strike as an anarchistic measure. On the other 
hand, the leader of the railway men, Mr. Thomas, 
had maintained that the union aimed simply at 
industrial and economic results. The strikers 
believed that if the government had continued its 
course it would have drawn other trade union- 
ists into the movement, and that the result 
would have been of a more serious nature. See 
Strikes and TjOCKouts; Trade Unions. 

The Government Programme. In the latter 
]»art of October the government set forth its 
programme, as follows: 

Labor, A national maximum 48-hour week. 


A living wage for all workers. 

Workers to have: 

(a) A voice in working conditions. 

(h) A financial interest in their work. 

(c) Provision for unemployment. 

Whitley councils to be developed. 

Healthy houses and expeditious transport. 

Coal Mined. State purchase of mineral rights. 

A levy on purchase price for social ameliora- 
tion of mining areas. 

JNliners to help shape conditions of industry. 

Reorganization and economical management of 
mines. 

Labor representation on controlling boards of 
mining areas. 

A free career to talent throughout the in- 
dustry. 

A committee on output to be set up im- 
mediately. 

Trade Policy. Free imports (with certain ex- 
ceptions) from Sept. 1, 1919. 

No government support of foreign exchanges 
except to prevent complete collapse. 

No dumping of foreign goods for sale at 
sweated prices. 

Powers to prevent any flood of imports com- 
peting unfairly with British goods through a 
collapse of exchange in the country of origin. 

Protection for unstable “key” industries, i.e. : 

(a) Products essential for war. 

(b) Industries so neglected before the war 
that there was an inadequate supply of their 
products. 

(c) industries which it was found necessary 
to foster and promote during the war. 

(d) Industries that cannot maintain the 
level of production essential to the nation with- 
out government support. 

No undue profits at the expense of the com- 
munity to lie made by reason of protection of 
unstable “key” industries. 

Development of technical instruction and re- 
search for all classes. 

inquiry and propaganda to promote increased 
output. 

Standardization to be promoted and coordi- 
nated by the state. 

Development and contiol of electric and water 
power supply. 

Imperial trade to be fostered, and an im- 
perial investigation board to improve communi- 
cation and transport within the empire. 

Export credits to facilitate resumption of trade 
with disorganized European countries. 

Stimulation of export trade. 

Agriculture to be further developed, and fixed 
prices for crops to continue for another year 
at least. 

Protection against trusts, combines, and harm- 
ful trade combinations, government to collect 
fuller statistics of national trade, prices, costs, 
profits, etc. 

The Party Situation. From the time of the 
general elections at the close of 1918 down to 
the end of 1919 some 15 by-elections were held 
and in al)out a third of these the contest was a 
three-cornered one between the Coalition, Liberal 
and Labor candidates. In every contest where 
the three were represented the Labor candidate 
polled the largest vote. In the by-elections as 
a whole the Labor vote also exceeded that cast 
for either of the other parties. The Labor and 
Liberal vote considerably exceeded the govern- 
ment vote, l)eing about two-thirds of the total. 
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The average of the vote cast for the Labor candi- 
date was considerably greater than the average 
for the independent Liberal candidate. Thus 
at the close of the year there were predictions 
in many quarters that the present Coalition 
cabinet would be overthrown and that the Labor 
party was in a fair way to become its successor. 
\\hile these were merely conjectures, it was 
cleaily shown that the Labor party had at 
length arrived at a position where it must be 
reckoned with as one of the great national 
parties of England. Its programme had not 
changed during the latter part of the year 
but a change in the attitude of the public was 
manifest, for it was generally realized that it 
had become an organized party and stood on a 
jiermanont basis and was not meiely the ex- 
pression of discontent of a class; although there 
was still a considerable body of comment in 
the press which indicated that its true nature 
was misunderstood, referring to it as a class 
movement or as a party of laborers. It was 
])ointed out on tlie other hand that the Labor 
party was not a party of laborers but included 
1 epresentatives of all classes and was based 
upon a body of opinion as definite if not more 
dolinile than the programme of the other par- 
ties. During the preceding five years it bad 
been recruited by large Ixidies of intellectuals, 
liy professional men and \voineii including law- 
.Acrs, teachers, doctors, architects, authors, news- 
paper men, workers in physical science labora- 
tories, clerks and even manufacturers and em- 
jiloyers. It included some generals in the army 
and admirals in the navy, three or four mem- 
bers of the House of Louis, one or two bishops, 
etc. It so happened that among the candi- 
dates in the recent hy-elections not one had 
been a laborer in the usual sense of the word. 
Among tliem were a physician, a manager of a 
codperative society, a retiied engineer, etc It 
vsas recruited also from among the 20,00(),()()0 
male and female voters admitted to the ballot 
by the law of 1917 and it drew to it a large 
number of women and young men who had not 
hciui brought up under the old political tradition 
of party warfare. ISIany of its members had 
sidlVied especiall 3 ' from the war and saw in 
the Labor paity the only way of restoring pros- 
perity. In general it ap])oaled to the younger 
generation which took little interest in the dis- 
tinction between Asquith Liberals, Independent 
Libel als, Unionists, Uonservatives, etc., and who 
found nothing in the old parties that satisfied 
their whole aspirations. There was much alarm 
in the conservative .parties over its successes 
It was regarded as a dangerous step toward So- 
cialism and it was feared on account of its in- 
c\})erience and ignorance of public affairs. Mr. 
Winston Uhurchill for instance declared that it 
WRH totally incapable of governing. This pro- 
voked the immediate response that if the Labor 
chiefs had not studied at universities and did 
not equal their opponents in elegance of lan- 
guage still the,v had no less practical common 
sense than their adversaries and they pointed 
to the capable men that had represented them 
in Ihiiiiament and in the government. Moder- 
ate supporters of the Labor party were not 
alarmed by tbc spe(*tre of Socialism* They 
pointed out tliat there was no tendency in Eng- 
land to go to the extremes of Continental So- 
cialism and that the great mass of English 
workingmen were remarkable for their attach- 


ment to tradition. They held to a conservative 
and slow progress toward the realization of 
their advanced ideas. Another feature of the 
situation was the decline of the Liberal party 
in spite of an occasional large vote in its favor. 
By the general election of 1918 they had beem 
reduced to 30 seats in Parliament which was 
only half of the strength of the Labor party 
and in the course of the year not one of the 
Liberal leaders had succeeded in getting back 
to Parliament. 

Lloyd Georuk at the Peace Confb:rence. In 
the latter part of April an address which Mr. 
Lloyd George delivered in the House of Com- 
mons on the subject of his work at the Peace 
Conference was widely commented upon by the 
British press and in* certain quarters severely 
criticized. His speech answered complaints 
which had appeared in the press in regaid to 
the failure of the (Conference to take proper 
measures for iiisiiring the peace of Europe. A 
telegram had been sent to him by some four 
hundred members of the House of Commons ex- 
jiressing their anxiety. After this telegram be 
inclined to the side of Fiance and accepted hei 
demands He insisted in bis speech that there 
was no Russia and pointed out the absurdity 
of attempting a conquest of Russia. On this 
jioint be was criticized by tlie intcrv<Mitionists 
w’ho said it was a question of helping patriotic 
Russians to help themselves. The London Times 
attacked this portion of bis speech as insincere. 
It also was dissatisfied with his treatment of 
the question of recognizing the Bolshevist gov- 
ernment. He had declared that theie w^as no 
qi estion of such recognition. But theie were 
reasoiiH to suppose that some form of rec(»giii- 
tion had been seriously discussed at the Peace 
('onfeieuec and had been advocated by iiiter- 
estt*d parties. The Times eritie maintained that 
if it was defeated the result w'as due in part 
to the resistance of the French government and 
in part to puhlieitv The policy of aiding the 
peo])Ie who wa*re living in the vieiriitj' of the 
Bolshevists was approved h.y Lloyd George but 
the fear was expressed that he would not pur- 
sue this policy with firmness. He said iii his 
speech that two of the great Allied powers liad 
been on tlie point of quaireling over the (jnes- 
tion of Tescheii, and he asked bow many mem- 
bers of the House of Commons ever heard of 
Teschen. The Times critic took the stand that 
everybody had heard of it and that everybody 
knew the origin of Russian iiifluenco in Germany 
and added that Mr. Lkyvd George evidently 
judged the knowledge of the members of Parlia- 
ment l\v the standard of his own. The Times 
chaiacterized him as grossly igiioiant of the mat- 
ters under discussion, saying that while he was 
able to read and write he did neither and suggest- 
ing that if he had consulted the columns of the 
Times in years gone by he might have been 
better fitted for his discussion. The Times con- 
sidered him completely ignorant also of other 
aspects of the Polish question and asked if he 
did not know that the Poles were anti- Bolshevist 
until M. Paderewski told him so. The Times 
referred to Mr. Lloyd George as having wasted 
w'^eeks at the (^oiifeience by requiring it to serve 
the purpose of an elementary school and supply 
him with primary instruction in European poli- 
tics and geografihy. The above perhaps may suf- 
fice to show the' sjiirit of a large part of the 
criticism directed against him for whatever the 
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faults of his policy may have been there was a 
larj^e body of British criticism which revealed 
no higher a degree of intelligence than the pass- 
age above summarized. In regard to Bolshevism 
Mr. Lloyd George said that it threatened to 
conquer the population that revolted against it 
and that had been organized at the request of 
the Allies. The Allies could not dismiss the lat- 
ter as soon as they had served their purpose. 
They could not say “We do not need you any 
longer and we permit the Bolshevists to cut your 
throats.” Where the population was not behind 
this resistance their organized effort against 
Bolshevism had failed as for example in the 
Ukraine. It had been proved that the popula- 
tion in Siberia, the Don and elsewhere were offer- 
ing a real resistance and it was the business of 
the Allies to support them in accordance with 
their promises. Therefore he did not see any de- 
parture from the ])olicy of non-interference in the 
fact that Great Britain felt hound to support Ad- 
miral Kolchak and Generals Denikin and Khark- 
off. As to the supply of food he believed that 
Great Britain was not supplying it for they were 
fairly well off as regarded food. What they 
needed w^as arms and equipment. The policy 
of (Treat Britain was to organize all the forces 
of the Allied countries bordering on Bolshevist 
territory including Poland, Rumania and Czecho- 
slovakia, who were undoubtedly anti-Bolshevist. 
If the Bolshevists attacked any of the friends 
of the Allies it was the business of the Allies 
to come to their defense. See Russia, and Wab. 

J.L()YI) Gfxirge and the Times. Reports ot 
con diet betwecm Lloyd George and Lord North- 
cliffe who controlled the Times and a chain of 
influential newspapers were frequent throughout 
the year. In the s[)eech above-mentioned Lloyd 
George made certain remarks about these news- 
papers which in part accounted for the tone of 
the Times's criticism above quoted. He said 
that at the beginning of the Conference there 
were stiong appeals to everybody all round to 
support President Wilson and his great ideals 
and that these appeals came from the same 
papers that were now hysterically attacking all 
those great ideals. In the press a short time 
before there had lieen a cartoon representing 
Bolshevism as a bogey and Lloyd George as a 
person trying to frighten the working classes 
with that mere bogey. Now Bolshevism was no 
longer a bogey but it was a monster and Lloyd 
George was represented as trying to dress it 
up as an angel. He added that when a man 
has deluded himself and every one whom he per- 
mits to appioach him to add to that delusion 
that he is the only one that can win the war 
and then finds that there is no demand for 
him among those who are directing the des- 
tinies of the world and that the war has been 
won without him it is naturally somewhat dis- 
appointing If then he comes to the conclusion 
that he is the only man to make peace and 
is not called upon to do that either, it is still 
more disaiipointing. Tliese words hinting plainly 
at Lord Northcliffe accounted for the sharp- 
ness of the Times’s retort. Mr. Lloyd George 
went on to say that they still believed in 
Prance that the Times is a serious organ and 
do not know that it is merely a threepenny 
edition of the Daily Mail. This accounted for 
his speaking of the matter. His interest in 
maintaining the good will of the two countries 
was his only apology for taking notice of that 


kind of trash. After the speech, in addition to 
the criticism above mentioned the Times printed 
various extracts from the French press in praise 
of its policy and calling it a friend of France, 
as well as tributes to the paper and to Lord 
Northcliffe from a variety of other sources. 

The Prince of Wales’s Visit. In the inter- 
est of good will between Great Britain and the 
Dominion of (’anada and the United States, the 
Prince of Wales paid a long visit to both coun- 
tries. He was received with great enthusiasm 
by both the (^anadian and the American public. 

‘ GREECE. A maritime kingdom in the south- 
east of Eui’ope between the .Kgiean and the 
Ionian seas consisting of the lower part of the 
Balkan Peninsula, the island of Crete and new 
territories acquired as a result of the Balkan 
wars. The mainland of Greece is nearly cut in 
two by the gulfs of Patras and Lepanto on the 
west and the Gulf of iEgina on the east Be- 
sides the continental portion there is the Archi- 
pelago of the /Egiean Sea and the Ionian Islands. 
The surface is mountainous and the coasts are 
high, rocky, and indented. 

Area and Population, llie area before the 
Balkan wars given at 25,014 square miles with a 
population in 1907 of 2,643,109. The area of the 
new territories was placed at 16.919 square miles 
making a total of 41,933. The population of 
the new territories in 1913 wuis placed at 2,101,- 
616. 3 he total population estimated in 1914 

was 4,821,300 In 1914 Grewe with the consent 
of the Allied Powers occupied Northern Epirus 
and in March, 1916, took formal possession of 
the country but its claims to it were still un- 
settled at the close of 1919, Athens in 1907 
had a population of 167,479. Saloniki the 
largest town in the new territories had a poim- 
lation estimated in 1915 at 157,889. The major- 
ity of the inhabitants are Greek Orthodox. 
Education is compulsory between the ages of 
6 and 12 but the law is not well enforced and 
illiteracy prevails. It was reported that 30 per 
cent of the army recruits could not road or write 
and that 15 per cent could read only. 

PiiODUCTioN and Industry. Agriculture is 
the mam occupation although owing to the ir- 
regular and rocky surface only one-fifth of the 
land is cultivable. The chief crops are cur- 
rants, olives, nuts, figs, tobacco, grapes, cereals, 
and fruit. The yield of currants for 1918 was 
placed at 123,000 tons; of olive oil, 31,702,800 
gallons; of tobacco, 48,699,000 pounds, a falling 
off of over 50 per cent from the previous year; 
of wine, 10,566,800 gallons; of nuts, 4,486,185 
pounds. In 1919 Greece, like most of the other 
countries, was suffering from the extremely high 
pi ice of food stuffs, the increase as compared 
with 1914 being from 100 to 500 per cent at the 
beginning of 1919. The livestock at the end of 
1918 was estimated as follows: Sheep, 4,795,- 
597; cattle, 441,865; asses, 298,640; mules, 123,- 
285; horses, 212,148; swine, 30,241. The chief 
minerals in respect to value aie lead, magnesite, 
marble, lignite, salt, and emery. No figures for 
the production are available later than for 1916 
and 1917. In 1916 the value of raw ores was 
placed at $2,812,329 and in 1917, $3,443,953; of 
finished products, 1916, $2,994,219, and 1917, 
$1,313,943; of marbles and quarry products for 
1916, $6,541,152, and 1917, $6,163,821. An im- 
portant industry is that of emery which however 
underwent a decline in 1918. It is a monopoly 
of the state under the control of the Interna- 
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tional Financial Commission. During the war 
the entire output of emery was taken by the 
French government on account of the Allies. 
The value of emery mined in 1011 was $491,600 
and in 1918, $314,783. According to the indus- 
trial census of 1917 there were 2213 factories em- 
ploying 36,124 hands. Cotton manufacturing 
in recent years has been making steady prog- 
ress. In 1919 the number of employees was 
placed at 5731 and there were 128,255 spindles 
and 16,965 looms. The government issued a de- 
cree prohibiting the importation of cotton goods 
indefinitely except under special permits. 
Wages in all industries advanced greatly during 
the war. The w^ages of heavy manual labor for 
example rose from about 98 cents in 1914 to $2.38 
in 1918; of dockworkera from $1.54 to $2.30; of 
car conductors, from 77 cents to $1.74; of ma- 
chinists, $1.16 to $2.70, etc. 

CoAfMERCE. The following table shows im- 
ported articles during 1916 and 1917: 


Articles 

1916 

1917 

Agrifultural products . . . . 

$37,786,221 

$19,225,306 

Animal products 

1,293,536 

788,795 

Chemical products 

5.301,791 

2,432 428 

Cotton yarns and fabric.... 
Esparto and hat-making ma- 

6,707,620 

4.923,199 

tonal 

561,527 

351,305 

Fish and fish products .... 

1,941,251 

962,672 

Forest products . . . . 

Furniture and other wooden 

1,500,425 

297,372 

articles 

42.310 

79,045 

Glassware and pottery 
Leather, and manufactures 

395,596 

114,623 

of 

1,310,867 

976,019 

Live stock . . . . 

174.765 

131.811 

Metals and. minerals, crude 
Metals and minerals, manu- 

7,321,183 

774.414 

factured 

1,473,439 

454,020 

Oil and oil substances .... 
Paper products and objects 

486,814 

227.85.5 

of art 

2,548,200 

1,404,18.5 

Scientific apparatus 

452,929 

328,219 

Sugar and sugar products . 

6.482,426 

3,989. 140 

Tannery materials and dyes 

115,560 

59,536 

Wines and liquors. ...... 

309,109 

446.480 

All other articles 

886,127 

1,474,465 

Total 

$77,091,696 

$39,440,692 


The following table shows the value of the 
exported articles during 1916 and 1917: 


Articles 

1916 

1917 

Agricultural products ... . 

$17,575,356 

$10,402,709 

Animal products 

3,609.329 

1,318.925 

Chemical products . . . . 

254.407 

40,071 

Cotton yarns and fabrics.. . 
Esparto and hat-making ma- 

5,196 

270 

terial 

1,400 


Fish and fish products .... 

125,445 

21,944 

Forest products 

1,287.841 

380.241 

Glassware and pottery 
I.ieather and manufactures 
of 

5,936 

16,722 

695 

2 

Live stock 


Metals and minerals, crude. 
Metals and minerals, manu- 

2,636,962 

6,116,308 

factured 

240.184 


Oil and oil substances 

Paper products and objects 

4,734,877 

1,848,281 

of art 

7,936 

3,227 

Sugar and sugar products. . 

1,401 

Tannery materials and d>es 

148,512 

76,567 

Wines and liquors 

2,097,003 

962,983 

All other articles 

103,362 

20,383 

Total 

$32,852,564 

$21,191,911 


In 1918 the exports to the United States ex- 
ceeded in value those of any preceding year, 
owing to the heavy exports of tobacco. The ex- 
port of licorice root to the United States has 
become a considerable factor in the trade. 


Communications. The number of steamships 
that entered the Port of Piraeus during 1917 was 
923 and of sailing vessels, 6813. Of these 848 
steamships and 6735 sailing vessels weie under 
the Greek flag. The freight rates between the 
United States and Greece reached an enormously 
high figure during 1918. According to the re- 
port of the United States Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce 223 sailing vessels en- 
tered with 12,271 tons and 201 steamships with 
265,356 tons in 1917 and in 1918 the figures were 
respectively: Sailing vessels 310 of 27,921 tons 
and stt^amships 266 of 389,127 tons. Those 
cleared during the same years were in 1917, 137 
sailing vessels of 7309 tons and 185 steamships 
of 252,951; and in 1918, 157 of 12,575 and 230 
of 343,583. The latest figures for railways avail- 
able are for 1914 when the total length was 1365 
miles. A junction line was completed in 1918 
on the government-owned Larissa railway extend- 
ing from Papapouli to a point on the Belgrade- 
Constantinople line. This marked an important 
event in the economic development of the country 
for it offered easy means of communication with 
the rest of Europe and opened the way to a trade 
with the cast. 

It was arranged during the year that the 
Greek railways should be organized under French 
au.spiees and late in December a party of 50 
French railway experts left Paris for Athens 
to take up the work of supervision. The Greek 
lailways wTre to be materially extended after 
the coming into force of the Treaty of Versailles. 
In fact one of the projects passed upon with a 
favorable decision by the Greek government was 
to build the Draina-Ca valla Baihvay, an im- 
portant railway and sea connection which will 
bring the Salonica-Serres-Constantinople Bail- 
w'ay at Drama into connection with the .d^Igiran 
Sea at Cavalla. In 1919 the only outside outlet 
was in W estern Thrace at Dedeagatch, an open 
loadstead unprotected from the strong southerly 
winds The necessity of building the Drania- 
Cavalla line had long been appaient but the 
Turkish government did not act in the matter. 
Cavalla is the only important Macedonian port 
except Salon ica, and is the most important to- 
baeeo-expoi ting port in Greece. 

As laid out the right of way will be 43 kilo- 
meters (27 miles), compared with 36 kilometers 
(22.5 miles) by the carriage road. The country 
is mountainous, necessitating several tunnels, 
one of them about 2^2 kilometers (1.5 miles) 
long. A conservative estimate stated there 
would be required at least two years for the com- 
pletion of this line. 

Finance. The unit of value is the drachma, 
equivalent to a franc, or 19.3 cents. At the 
close of the war, exchange was extraordinarily 
stable. This was attributed to many causes in- 
cluding the growing difficulty of buying goods 
abroad; the large expenditure for the Greek 
army in 1917; and the holding of large sums 
abroad under the control of the National Bank 
of Greece. During 1918 the drachma varied only 
from 5.14 to 5.225 to a dollar. The budget esti- 
mates for 1918 are: Revenue, 1,150,494,459 
drachmas; expenditure, 1,361,666,378 drachmas. 
Tlie public debt has been largely under the con- 
trol of the International Finance Commission 
created in 1898 after the war with Turkey. 
This commission assumes charge of the govern- 
ment monopolies of salt, kerosene, matches, 
cigarette paper, playing cards, and emery, also 
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of various stamp taxes, the revenues of certain 
custom houses, and a certain portion of the to- 
l)acco taxes. The receipts from these sources 
durin^^ the year 1918 were in spite of the war 
considerably in excess of the averapje. They 
amounted to $17,399,091 against $10,019,179 in 
1913. The outstanding foreign debt on Jan. 1 , 
1918, was according to a British source, £45,- 
803,092. Agreements between the Creek govern- 
ment and representatives of the United vStates, 
France and Great Britain on Feb. 10, 1918, pro- 
vided that the three latter governments should 
advance to the Greek government during 1918 
the sum of $144,750,000, the control of which 
was to be in the hands of the International 
Finance Commission and Inter-Allied Military 
Commission with heachpiarters at Athens. Dur- 
ing the year 1918 these commissions reitom- 
membd to their governments the opening of 
credits amounting $118,695,000. Further credits 
were opened in 1919, leaving a comparatively 
small balance. 

Govkunmknt. The legislative power is vested 
in the assembly or boiile and the executive in 
the King acting through a responsible ininistrv. 
Tlie ministry at the beginning of 1918 was as 
follow's- Piemicr and ^linister of War, F. K. 
Venizelos; Vu’e-President of the Ministeiial 
Council, E Bepoulis; IMinistcr of Foieign Affairs, 
N. Folitis; Alinisler of the Interior, M. Bakti- 
van; Minister of Finance, 1\1. Negrepontis; Minis- 
ter of Justice, 3 Tsiriinocos; Minister of Marine, 
Admiral V. Kounduriotl is , Minister of Food 
Su[)plH‘8, P. Bourlonmis, INlinister of Education, 
1). I)ingas; Alinister of Agiiculture, G. Kafan- 
daiis. Minister for Befugees, S Simos; Minister 
of Communications, A Papanastasion ; Minister 
of National t’(‘onomA, K. Spyridis; Minister 
without Portfolio, A ^lichalacopoulos. 

IIiSTOKY. Tlic former Prime Minister, Stepha- 
nos Skouloudis, and some of the membeis of 
his cabinet were arrested early in Fcbruaiy on 
a chaige of a tieasoiiable plot along with the 
fornici King. A campaign to win the people 
to the policy of fleeing the Greeks of Asia 
Minor was carried on successfully early in the 
V car and the policv became extremely jiopular. 
It also inclu(l(*d the libiuation of the /Egacan 
Islands On Alay 4th it W'as announced that 
Greece had bien made a mandatary for the 
city of Smyrna and Gri'ck forces were landed 
theie. Later a Greek high commissioner w'as 
appointed to this post. TJiere had been some 
talk of a jilcbiscite and in view of the possibility 
Gieek and British agents had tried to win over 
the support of the natives. Greece was repre- 
sented at the Peace Confeience by Prime Minis- 
ter Venizelos and Foreign Alinister Politis. 
Through their efforts they secured from the 
Peace Conference the right to the Dodecanese 
and these islands voted for union with Greece 
on April 29th. Aleanwhile on April 18th Greece 
had concluded a treaty of friendship with .Jugo- 
slavia. According to the Greek press on Novem- 
l)(‘r 20th an agreiunent was reached with Italy 
wheieby the Dodecanese W'as to be given to 
Greece, Italy retaining a coaling station, and 
Italy was to receive concessions to the south of 
Smyrna. The Greek papers also reported a simi- 
lar agri‘ement to the above in respect to Epirus, 
and said that Greek troops in accordance with 
it were beginning to occupy Northern Epirus to 
the line set by the protocol of Florence and that 
the Italian troops were withdrawing to that line, 


expressions of good-will being exchanged by the 
two governments. Despite the strict censorship 
enforced by the new Greek government, there 
weie frequent repoits of attacks upon it by 
friends of the ex-King. The latter himself on 
Dectnnber 1st declared that Venizelos held the 
power only by terrorism and by setting up mar- 
tial law. He declared that over 90 per cent of 
the people w'cre opposed to him. The loyalists 
contended that Greece had lost her chance of 
gaining a predominant position in the Near East 
when she abandoned her neutrality. The ex- 
King denied that he was ever on the side of 
the (Jentral Powers, asserting that he only de- 
sired neutrality. There weie press rumors late 
in Novemliei of an attempt to restore the old 
regime, but they were not confirmed. See War. 

GREEN, GAHiuhL Marcus. Mathematician, 
died at Cambridge, Alass., January 24. He was 
boin in New York, Oct. 19, 1891, and graduated 
at the head of his class at the College of the City 
of New York in 1911. He won several prizes 
in mathematics and gained further distinction 
by his doctor’s dissertation at Columbia Uni- 
versity in 1913. He received the instructorship 
in Haivard in 1914, and two years later became 
the head of the faculty Though young, he had 
already given promise of a highly distinguished 
car(*(‘r. 

GREENLAND. A colony belonging to Den- 
maik in the Aictic Ocean, with an estimated 
area of 849,420 squaie miles. A large part 
of the country is uninhabited, and the area of 
settlement which constitutes the colony pioper 
is only about 34,015 square miles. Its popula- 
tion in 1911 numbered 13,449. The largest 
settlement in Greenland is the town of Sydproven, 
which had by the 1911 census, a population of 
789. The smallest is Skansen, in North Green- 
land, with 46 inhabitants. 4 he imports from 
Greenland inlo Denmark in 1917 amounted to 
f. 50,283, and the exports fiorn Denmark, £44,543. 
The trade with the colony is a monopoly of the 
Danish government. The chief expoits are seal 
and fish, sealskins, oil, and blue fox skins. The 
administration is under a diiector who resides in 
Copenhagen. See Polmi Besearcji, Arctic. 

GREER, David Hummell. Bishop, died in 
New' York City, Alay 19. He w'as born at 
Wheeling, W. Va., March 20, 1844; graduated at 
Wash mg ton, (k)llege, Pa., in 1862; studied the- 
ology at the Protestant Episcopal Seminary at 
Gambiei, Ohio; was ordained deacon in 1866 and 
priest in 1868. He was rector at Clarksburg, 
W Va., and at Covington, Ky., from 1866 to 
1871, when be was called to Grace Church at 
Providence, B L, where he remained until 1888. 
From 1888 to 1904 he w'as rector of St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Church, New York City. On Jan. 26, 
1904, he was consecrated bishop-coadjutor, and 
he became bishop of New York on the death of 
Bishop Potter, July 21, 1908. He w'as the 
author of The Historic Christ (1890); From 
Things to Cod (1893); The Preacher and His 
Place (1896); Visions (1898). 

GREGG, David. American pastor and the- 
ologian, died in New York City October 11. 
lie was born at Pittsburgh, Pa., Alarch 25, 1845, 
and graduated at Jefferson College, Pa., in 1865. 
Besides holding important pastorates in Presbv- 
t(Tian churches in Pennsylvania and New York, 
he was president (1904-09) of the Western 
Theological Seminal y, and the author of the 
following articles: From Solomon to the Cap- 
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iiriiy (1«00) ; Cindies in John (1801 ; Our Best 
Moods (1803); The Heaven Life (1895); The 
Testimony of the Land to the Book (1895); 
Atakers of the Arney lean Republic (1896); Ideal 
Young Men and Women (1897); Facts that Call 
for Faith (1808); Things of Forthfield and 
Other Things (1809); ]\le%v Epistles from Old 
Ijiinds (1900) ; The Dictum of Reason on Man's 
Immortality (1902); Between the Testaments 
(1907); The Master as a Preacher (translated 
into (Ireek and published in Athens, Greece, 
1909); Pulpit titars of the Nineteenth Century. 
He edited the religious periodical, Bana, from 
1874 to 1886. 

GBEKABA. One of the Windward Islands, 
helonging to Great Britain. Area, 133 square 
miles Half the Gienadine islands are in the 
colony of Grenada and half in that of St. Vin- 
cent. Population, estimated Pec. 31, 1917, 73,- 
373 The capital and chief town is St. Georges, 
with a population of 4}n6, which are mainly 
negroes, only 2 per cent of tin* population being 
Kuropean. The chief products are spices and 
cocoa. The imports, in order of their import- 
ance for the year 1919, were cotton manufac- 
tures, Hour, dried and salted fish, and various 
foodstulls. The principal (‘xports were cocoa 
(almost entirely) and nutmegs. Of the 1919 
cocoa exports the United Kingdom received 82 
per cent, and the United States received 18 per 
cent. The United Kingdom and the British 
colonies absorbed the major portion of the for- 
eign trade, in years gone by, but in 1919 the 
United States practically equalled the trade of 
the United Kingdom. Revenue in 1917- 18 was 
£105,540, and the expenditure, £108,792. The 
1918 public debt was £183,460. The total value 
of imports in 1918 was £35*1,978; that of exports 
£480,553. Total shipping entered in 1917, 375,- 
440 tons. ^ 

GREKADINES. See Gbenada and St. Vin- 
cent. 

GBOEBEB, Adoli, Leader of the Centre 
party in Germany, died in Berlin, November 19 
He was for a long time an influential member of 
the Reichstag before the war, but during the 
war was less prominent in the party than Lrz- 
herger. He was born in 1854 and entered the 
Reichstag in 1887. He appeared sensationally 
in the press in 1908 when in the course of a de- 
bate ill Parliament he referred in insulting terms 
to the newspaper men in the gallery. When 
Hertling became minister president of Bavaria 
Groeber succeeded as leader of the Centre. He 
was in the cabinet of Prince Max of Baden at 
the outbreak of the revolution, and was elected 
to the National Assembly from Wiirttemburg 
after the revolution. 

GUADELOUPE. A French colony in the 
J.esser Antilles, consisting of two main islands, 
separated by a narrow channel, with a united 
area of 722 square miles, and five dependencies 
of smaller islands, whose area is 088 square 
miles. Population in 1919, estimated unofficially 
at 213,229. Capital Basse-Terre, with 8056 in- 
habitants. The chief products are sugar, coffee, 
and cacao. Two steam navigation companies 
supply direct communication with France. Much 
valuable timber is contained in the forests, 
which, however, is not extensively worked. Prac- 
tically all of the 75,000 acres which are planted 
with sugar cane find difficulty in being culti- 
vated, because of the shortage of mules and oxen. 
It is estimated that approximately 12,000 oxen 


and 3O()0 inuh^s are now being used in the sugar 
industry. It is also estimated that the 1919 
crop of vanilla beans which were harvested and 
cured during the past winter and spring 
amounted to 40,000 pounds. Of this total, which 
is less than the average production, more than 
23,000 pounds had already been shipped to the 
United States, and the probability indicated that 
most of the remainder would he sent to the 
United States. 

GUAM. An insular possession of the United 
States situated in the Pacific Ocean, lying be- 
tw'een 13® 13' and 13° 39' north latitude and 
144° 37' and 144° 58' east longitude. Area, esti- 
mated 225 square miles; population exclusive 
of officers and enlisted men of the navy and 
marine corps and their families, on July 1, 1019, 
14,165, of whom 13,623 w^cre classed as ‘Tiatives*’ 
and the remainder as “foreigners.” Of the lat- 
ter, the largest numh(‘r w’erc Japanese, 91. Only 
66 were classed as Americans. Death rate per 
thousand 72.3 (due to epidemic of influenza), 
birth rate 38.7. Imports, fiscal year ending 
June .30, 1919, exclusive of naval and military 
stores and supplies, $328,571 14 of which all but 
.$41,259.45 was received from the United States 
and its possessions. Exports .$95,770.56 The 
principal export was copra of which 851,680 
pounds was shipped to .Japan and 1,140,924 to 
the United States. Principal imports were lum- 
ber, rice, flour, tinned and fresh meats, canned 
provisions, automobiles, kerosene and gasoline, 
tobacco, clothing, and cotton goods. The reve- 
nues of the insular government were $128,814.28, 
expenditures $131,340.44. Guam is a station of 
the Commercial Pacific Cable Company and 
eahlcs fiom Manila, Yokohama, Midway, and 
Y"ap Islands are landed here. A high power 
radio station was constructed by the Navy De- 
partment, opened for communication in Novem- 
ber, 1917. The United States Department of 
Agriculture maintains an experiiiieiit station in 
Guam. The port of entry is Apia Harbor, 5 
miles from Agaiia, the scat of government. Apra 
is closed to foreign vessels except by spi'cial per- 
mission of the United States government Dur- 
ing the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, 33 ves- 
sels having a total tonnage of 63,794 visited the 
port. It was acquired from Spain by the Treaty 
of Paris, 1898; captured by the United Statics 
naval forces under Cajit. Henry Glass, U. S. N., 
June 21, 1898; foi mally taken possession of by 
the United States Feb. 1, 1899. For administra- 
tive purposes Guam comes under the Navy De- 
partment, and, to facilitate such administration, 
the whole island with surrounding islands and 
cays has been designated as a naval station. The 
governor, who is a naval ofiicer designated by the 
President, is also commandant of the naval sta- 
tion, Guam. Governor in 1919, Capt. Williain 
W. Gilmer, U. S. navy, who assumed office Nov. 
15, 1918. 

GUATEMALA. A Central American repub- 
lic in the northwestern part of Central America, 
-extending from the Caribbean Sea to the Pacific 
Ocean. Capital, Guatemala City. Boundary 
disputes cause divergent estimates of area, one 
area being estimated at 48,290 square miles, and 
another at 43,641 square miles. The population 
was estimated Pec. 31, 1917, unofiicially, at 
2,123,091, of whom about 01.5 per cent were 
Indians, the large portion of the remainder being 
mestizos. Guatemala City has an estimated 
population of over 100,000. Other towns are 
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Qiuizaltenango (28,940) ; Cobaii (30,770) ; and 
Totonioapan (23,310). 

Education. Primaiy inetruetion is fr^e and 
eompulsory for all children between 6 and 14 
}earfl of age. In 1917 there were 1942 govern- 
ment hcIiooIh, with an attendance of 54,479. The 
main nniverHity, opened in 1918, was the Uni- 
vernity of (Guatemala, known as Universidad 
Estrada Cabrera. The National Central Insti- 
tute confers degrees recogniztHl in all Central 
American republics. There was a school of 
handicraft for women, a National Conservatoire 
of Music, and a scliool of art. There were also 
schools of commerce, law, riuHlicine, pharmacy, 
and dentistry Homan Catholicism is the pre- 
vailing religion, but all otlier creeds have com- 
phde libei’ty of worship. The state does not 
n‘cogniye any creed. 

PKom c’TioN AND CoMMKR(’E. The fertile soil 
yields many tropical and sub-tro])ical products. 
Colfee, the most important crop, was estimated 
in 1919 at approximately 1,100,420 quintals (a 
(juintal ecjiials 101 4 pounds) and in normal 
;^ears about 200,000 quintals are consumed in tlie 
country, the riaruiinder being left for exportation. 
4 here were in 1919, 1500 plantations under culti- 
vation, containing some 450,000,000 colfee trees. 
'I'he Gernians owned and controlled between 50 
and (iO per cent of the coiree plantations. Other 
ciojrs, arranged in order of their importance, in 
1919, were: Plantains and bananas, mai/e, 
beans, wheat, lice, and potatoes. The depart- 
ment of Peten is rich in mahogany and dye- 
woods, most of winch go to tin* UiiittM States. 
This is also the centre of the chicle industry, 
407,195 ])ounds being produced in 1910. Small 
(juantities of (‘otton were grown. There are sil* 
\ei, gold, co])per, and lead mines. As trans- 
port facilities an^ lacking, mining has been little 
developed, theie being 129 mines fully regis- 
tered The total imports for 1917 and 1918, 
respectively, were $8,991,573 and $6,034,000; and 
the exports were, respectively, $7,809,732 and 
$11,319,000. Imports lor 1917 were- Cotton, 
$2,294,425; foodstulFs, $437,087; linen, hemp, and 
jute, $232,737; paper, etc., $239,203; iron and 
steel, $399,009; leather, $200,952. The exports 
for 1917 were: Collce, $5,355,577; rubber, $04,- 
184; timber, $138,254; hides, $35,477; bananas, 
$990,790; sugar, $449,945. In 1919 the trade 
was distributed among the following countries 
in order of the amount: United States, United 
Kingdom and Belize, France, Mexico, and Cen- 
tral America. Large sums of money were ad- 
vanced in 1919 from the United States for the 
purchase of cotlee on a large scale. The area of 
cereals under cultivation during the first six 
months of 1919 in manzanas (equivalent to 1% 
acres), coin, 122,007; beans, 3994; wheat, 2705; 
rice, 3489; potatoes, 1198; yuca, 289. 

Communications. In recent years, much at- 
tention has been paid to road-building and im- 
provements. July 19, 1919, the governor of 

Quiche oliicially opened a new road connecting 
Quezaltenango with Totoni Capan through the 
hills of Maria Tecum, which attains an altitude 
of 13,000 feet at places. The main railway in 
the southeastern part of the country connects 
Puerto Barrios on the Caribbean Sea with San 
Jose on the Pacihe, a distance of 270 miles. An 
international bridge is at present under construc- 
tion, crossing the Suchiate Kiver. It was esti- 
mated that the bridge would cost 500,000 pesos, 
to be shared equally by both the Mexican and 
y-B— 19—11 


Guatemala government.s. The bridge was to be 
400 meters long, and was to be completed in six 
months. There were 4245 miles of telegrajih 
line and about 400 post ofTices, and the total 
length of railway open to traflic was 563 miles. 

Finance. Silver is the legal standard of 
value, the unit being the silver peso, which 
fluctuates with the value of silver. The revenue 
for 1918 was $110,937,325, and the expenditure, 
$77,666,023. The receipts fell off $24,534,259 
as compared with the pievious year, and the ex- 
penditure decreased $53,747,205. During 1919 
measures were under way for the establishment 
of the national bank which had been decreed by 
the AshCinbly. On Dec. 31, 1917, the outstanding 
amount of 4 ])er cent (‘\tenial debt was, in 
pounds sterling, 1,512,460. Certificates in re- 
spect of unpaid interest, £844,603 sterling 
Total, £2,357,063. The internal debt on De(‘. 31, 
19 Hi, amounted to $135,799,843 currt'iicy, and 
1,091,702 gold. 

CoMUNMENT. The National Assembly consti- 
tutes the legislative power. There are 69 mem- 
bers, elected by diiect vote for four years, with 
univ«‘rsal suffrage. The President is elected by 
diiect Note for six yixirs There is a Council of 
State of 13 members, part of whom the Assembly 
elects, and jiart the Piesident ajipoints. The 
President in 1919 was Manuel Estrado Cabrera, 
v\hose tiTin expires in 1923. 

GUERNSEY. S(*c Ahcileology. 

GULF STREAM. Sec Hukricanes 

GULLIVER, Frederic Putnam Scientist, 
died in Philadeljihia, Ea., February 8. lie 
taught at St. Maik’s Si'imitifie School for a num- 
ber of years and was aetive in the American As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Science where 
he was secretary of the geological and gcograjihi- 
cal department fiom 1907 to 1911. lie served 
also as topographer in the United States Geologi- 
cal SurvcN and was afterwaid m the commission 
on chestnut blight in Philadelphia. 

GYMNASTICS. The iiUional Amateur Ath- 
letic Ciiion gymnastic cliampioiiships were held 
at Los Angeles on May lOth. The Los Angeles 
School of Physical Tiainiiig won the team hon- 
ors with 24 points. JTie Norwegian A. C. of 
Brooklyn finished second with 16 points and the 
Los Angeles A. C. third with 7 points. 

The winneis in the individual events were: 
Horizontal bar, Peter llol, Noiwegian A. C.; 
long horse, P. Ivrempel, Los Angeles, S. P. T. ; 
parallel bars, Peter llol; .side horse, P. Krempel; 
llydiig rings, J. Gleason, Los Angeles A. C.; club 
swinging, A. McCloud, New Yoik A. C.; rope 
climbing, K. Fintzelbeig, Concordia Turnverein, 
San Diego, C'al.; tumbling, A. Nugent, Newaik, 
N. J. 

HAASE, Hugo. Leader of the Independent 
Socialist party in Germany, died in Berlin No- 
vember 7th as the result of wounds received on 
October 8th, when he was shot by an Austrian 
named Johann Voss. Though operations had 
been several tunes performed resulting in the 
amputation of one of his legs, he succumbed after 
a long struggle. He was born in 1863. He be- 
came prominent in Socialist councils and suc- 
ceeded Bebel as president of the German Social- 
ist Democratic part} . He Nvas elected to the 
Reichstag in 1897 and regularly reelected except 
ill 1907 when the Socialist paity was generally 
defeated. During the war he disagreed with the 
majority’s war policy and split off in 1915, 
forming an Independent Socialist party, whose 
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principle was that financial credits must be re- 
fused the fro V eminent even at the risk of German 
defeat. 'J he new party was believed to have re- 
sorted to secret Tueasiirea for the stirring up of 
a feeling against the government and for the 
organization of a general strike. The naval 
mutiny of August, 191ft, was attributed to its 
pro])aganda In November, 1918, when the im- 
perial government fell, Haase became a member 
of the first coalition cabinet, but resigned a 
month later after frequent conflicts with his 
colleagues. As a member of the National As- 
8(‘inblv he attacked the Social Democracy and the 
(dericals who together formed a hloo, and he co- 
operated to some extent with the Spartaeides. 
On Juin* 29, 1918, he already predicted the ruin 
of Geiinany under its military autocracy, and 
at this time he said that Count Uertling and 
ll(‘rr \on Kuhlrnann were merely figureheads 
and that the imperial goveinuient ruled alone 
He was considered for the office of Chancellor 
vheii Germany was forming a government to 
sign the Peace Tri'aty, hut refused. He had 
h(^on opposed to Noske’s policy, when Minister of 
I)ef(‘nse, in fuitting down strikes and revolts. 

HABIBTJLLAH, Khan. Ameer of Afghan- 
istan, assassinated in the valley of Laghman, 
.Afghanistan, Fohruar^ 24. He was born in 
Samarkand in 1872 while his father, Abdur 
Kahman. was in c\ile. He was married in early 
youth to seven wives from among the powerful 
tamilii's of the coimtiy for political motives 
During his father’s life time he was governor of 
Kabul He succeeded to the throne on his 
father’s death in 1901. At first inclined to hos- 
tility toward the British legime,* he changed Ins 
attitude after a visit to India and was on 
friendly terms with the viceroy. Jn geneial he 
was described as genial in his charactei , and 
^erhatile in his interests and accomplishments 
Dining the war he was loyally neutral and main- 
tained Older on the fronticis. A short time be- 
fore his death he entered into an alliance with 
the Anieei of Bokhaia and other lulers in cen- 
tial Asia, winch was especially desigriKl to arrest 
th«‘ spread of Bolshevism. 

HACKER, Arthur British painter, ditnl 
N()\ ember 12 He was lairn in London, England, 
Dee. 2;*), Ift.ift, studied in Ihiris under Boiinat, 
and tiaveled wiilely on the (ontinent and in 
North Africa His* specialty was figure paint- 
ing Among his works may he mentioned the 
following: “Her Daughter’s Legacy,” IftftO; 
“The Mother,” “Children’s Prayer,” and other 
domestic sulijects, “Pelagia and Philammon,” 
1887; “Mia Vietis,” “Christ and the Magdalen,” 
“Annunciation,” “The Cloud,” “Vale,” “Studies 
of London,” etc. 

HAECKEL, Ernst. German zudlogist and 
natural philosojiher, died at »)ena, Germany, Au- 
gust 9. He was burn at Potsdam and studied 
medicine and the natural sciences at Berlin, 
wheie he practiced medicine for a short time. 
jl(‘ passed some years of travel in the study of 
marine zoology and in 1H62 he entered the fac- 
ulty of the university of Jena, becoming professor 
of zoology in Iftbri. Many scientific journeys fol- 
lowed, resulting in the publication of mono- 
giajihs on sponges and other topics in marine 
zoology, in the ISftO’s he published reports on 
various deep sea species and in 1890 Plankton- 
8tudien. Darwin’s Origin of Species was attrib- 
uted laigely to the inspiration of Haeckel’s writ- 
ings, especially to the General Morphology of 


Orga/rdsmsy published in 1806, which was the 
first attempt to apply the development theory 
to the whole field of morphology and to found a 
classification of animals and plants based on 
relationship. More famous was the work which 
was translated into English under the title 
History of Creation, a popular exposition of the 
doctrine of evolution, which had the widest cir- 
culation of all his writings. His influence ujion 
contemporary thought was very consideiahle. 
The feeling in the Allied countries turned against 
him in the latter part of his life owing to his 
having signed the celebrated manifesto of the 
93 intellectuals which defended Germany’s course 
at the beginning of the war. Other works of his 
were the following: Ueber die Enlsichung und 
den Stammbaum drs Mensahengesehlcchtcs, 
(1870); Anthropogenie, (1S74); Die Gasfraaihe- 
orie (1874); Die Weltrdtscl, Genivinvcrslund- 
liche Stndien uber momsUsche Philosophic (4th 
ed., 1900, English translation, The Piddle of the 
t niverse, ]9()2) ; Die sysiematisehc Phylogenie, 
(1894); Indischc Peisehriefe, (1882); Aus In- 
svlinae, (1883); Kunstfonnen dcr i\a1ur 
(1904); Wanderhilder (1905); Anthropogenic 
(5th ed., 1903) ; Ueber unsere gcgonwartige 
Kenntniss rom Ursprung dcr Mensrhen (1898) ; 
Der Kampf urn den PniunckelungsgcdanJiCn , 
(1905). 

HAESELER, Gottijicii von Gorman field 
marshal; death ri'porti'd in Berlin, Octolxu 27 
He was horn in 1835 and served in the Danish 
war in 1864, the Austio- Prussian war of 1866, 
and the Franco-German war of 1870 lii the 
last-named he was one of von Moltke’s fasonte 
generals, and was quartenmister of the army 
during the occupation aflei the war. He was 
widelv knowTi as a strategist, and Ins qualitu'S as 
a soldier and his epigrammatic remarks wore 
much quoted. He was retired in 1903 wnth llie 
highest rank in the army, hut worked under the 
genmal stall* and was active during ih(‘ great 
war. After the failure hefoie Verdun wheic he 
had been attached to the Ch'oWRi Prince’s stall, 
he was recalled ’ 

HAITI. A West Indian repuhlii*, occupying 
th(‘ western jiart of the island of Haiti, the 
other portion of the island constituting the 
Dominican Ihqjiiblic. Gapital, Port au Pi nice. 
4’he ari^a is estimated at 11,072 sijuare miles 
The ecclesiastical estimate of population, from 
jiarish registers, indicated a ])Oj)ulation of 2,029,- 
700 The density w'as gi eater than any otliei 
South American reimblic, with the exception of 
Salvador. Negroes composed about 90 })cr cent, 
the rest being mulattocs. The language is a 
Frciieh dialect. The largest city is Port au 
Prince, with an estimated population in 1919 
of 101,272. Cap liaitien w^as estimated to have 
a population in 1919 of 18,952. Howevei, vari- 
ous other unofficial estimates place it as high 
as 30,000. Other important towns are Cayes, 
12,000; Oonaives, 30,000; Port de Paix, 10,0*00; 
and .ler^mie. 

The public instruction costs nearly $1,000,000 
annually, but education, though made compul- 
sory in 1910, was still very imperfect. In 1918 
there were 854 primary schools, with 61,956 
pupils; 29 secondary schools, with 4816 pupils; 
1 normal school, a school of medicine, and a 
sc’hool of law, with 102 students. 

Production, Commerce, Etc. The imports 
for 1917 and 1918, respectively, were; $8,606,- 
086 and $10,500,000. The exports for the same 
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periods were, respectively, $7,220,290 and $11,“ 

000. 000. The imports were from the following 
coiintries, in order of amount; United States, 
United Kingdom, France, and Spain. The 1918 
exports went to the following countries, in order 
of amount: United States, France, Spain, and 
United Kingdom. According to official state- 
ments made public in the early part of 1920, the 
foreign trade for the fiscal year ending Sept. 
:10, 1917, amounted to $15,820,344, of which 
$8,000,055 were imports and $7,220,289 exports. 
'I'ho cliief articles of e\[)ort were: Coffee, 46,- 
384,084 pounds; log-wood and log-wood extracts, 
93,574,190 pounds; cocoa, 3,891,997 pounds; cot- 
ton, 2,517,880 pounds; honey, 1,700,998 pounds; 
goat skins, 355,090 pounds; hides, 355,587 
])Ounds; lignum vitne, 15,572 pounds; cotton 
seed, 3,731,754 pounds; corn, 1,114,202 pounds; 
cotton ojI, 940,911 pounds; castor beans, 853,- 

407 pounds. Oflicial reports in 1919 concerning 
the cotton crop were to the effect that although 
Haitian cotton is usually put on the market in a 
badly -prepared states owing to the difficulty of 
obtaining laborers when gathering season arrived, 
the cotton was considered to be of a fair grade. 
When once planted, it grows and continues to 
produce for 15 or 20 years. Formerly the 
greater part of the croj) went to Europe, princi- 
]>ally to France Since the war sales have been 
increasing in tlie United States An import 
company is now ladng organized to encourage the 
cultrvation of cotton on a large scale. 

Fress reports stated that the government, fol- 
lowing out its plan of increasing the arable areas 
by iirigation of tracts of wild land, would begin, 
in November, 1919, to irrigate the plains of 

1. <'Archaie and T.cogam*. 

Finance There is an inconvertible paper 
currency, the monetary unit being the gourde, or 
dollar, that has a lluctuating market value. In 
late 1919 this value was about $.20 Tire 
levcnue is diuivcd mainly from export and im- 
poit duties, paid in American gold. The largest 
jrortion of expenditure is for debt charges, 2,882,- 

408 U. S gold dollars. On Dec. 31, 1917, the 
debt consisting of gold loans, amounted to 120,- 
912,000 francs. 'Jhc internal debt amounts to 
3,308,705 francs. The budget for 1918-19 bal- 
anced at 3,057,803 U S. gold dollars, or 3,999,- 
()4() currency gourdes. The National Bank of 
Haiti was authorized by the Council of State to 
coin 20,000,000 gourdes. 

Government The legislative power is consti- 
tuted in the National Assembly, consisting of 
two chambers, the Chamber of Communes, and 
the Senate. Members of the former are elected 
for three years by direct vote, and the latter for 
six years by vote ot the lower house. The two 
chambers, in joint session, elect a President, 
whose term is seven years, and who is ineligible 
for reidection e\c(‘pt after the interval of at least 
one term. The United States established a vir- 
tual protectorate over the republic by a treaty 
ratified by the Haitian National Assembly No- 
vember, 1915, and by the United States Senate, 
February, 1916. The President of the republic 
in 1919 was M. Sudre Dartigiienave (elected 
Aug 12, 1!115). In 1919, the military represen- 
tation of the United States in Haiti was placed 
under the charge of Rear-Admiral Thomas Snow- 
den of the United States navy on February 
25th, who, at the same time, assumed charge 
of the military government of Santo Do- 
mingo. 


HALE, WiLi.iAM Henry. Lawyer and public 
official, died May 4 at Brooklyn, N. Y, Efe was 
born in Albany, N. Y., Aug. 20, 1840 and gradu- 
ated at Yale in 1860. He was admitted to the 
bar in 1861 and after engaging in business be- 
gan the practice of law at Albany in 1888. 
After that he practiced in Brooklyn where he 
was superintendent of public baths from 1906 
to the time of his death. While holding this 
office he was a member of the first International 
Conference on public and school baths held at 
the Hague in 1912 and was appointed to the 
second fixed for 1914 but not held on account 
of the war. He was a frequent contributor to 
the scientific press. 

HALL, Paumne. American singer in light 
opera, died at Yonkers, N. Y., December 29. 
She had been on the stage for more than 40 
years. She was born at Cincinnati, Ohio, Feb. 
26, 1860, and made her debut in that city as a 
ballet dancer in 1875 She appeared in a great 
variety of light operas, being especially success- 
ful in the opera Ermimc which was played 800 
times. She was one of the best singers in 
operetta, gaining an immense popularity as a 
star in Aronson’s Casino Company (New York, 
1885-92) Later she toured the country with 
her own company, 'toward the end of her life 
she apjieared frequently in vaudeville, and was 
on the stage a week before her death, in a piece 
called The Hold Diggei\ 

HALLAM, Alfred. Musical conductor died 
in New Y'ork City, December 31. lie was 
born at Rugby, England, in 1859, and came to the 
United States in 1893 He was for many years 
in charge of the music in the schools at Mt. 
Wrnon, and in 1913 became musical director at 
Saratoga. He afterwaids held the same position 
with the Chautauqua Institution. He conducted 
the well-known chorus of the Labor Temple and 
the People’s Choral Union of New York. Previ- 
ous to his illness he served as song leader of 
the War Camp Community Service in Boston, 
Mass 

HALSEY, l^Ncis Whiting. Editor and 
author, di(‘d in New York City, November 24. 
Shortly before his death he had finished editing 
a 10 volume History of the European War. He 
was born in Unadilla, N. Y., Oct. 15, 1851, 
graduated at Cornell University in 1873, served 
on the staff of the New York Tribune, 1875-80, 
and on the New York Times from 1880 to 1902, 
being editor for six years of The Times Saturday 
Henew. Besides his many books and magazine 
articles he w'as widely known as a lecturer. His 
writings include: Two Months Abroad (1878) ; 
The Old New York Frontier (1901); Virginia 
Isabel Forbes (memoir of his wife, 1900) ; Our 
Litetary Deluge (1902); The Pioneers of Una- 
dtlla Village (1902); historical and biographi- 
cal introduction to Mrs. Kowson’s Charlotte 
Temple (1905); historical introduction and foot 
notes to Richard Smith’s Tour of Four Great 
Hirers (1906). Editor: American Authors and 
Their Homes (1901); Authors of Our Day in 
Their Homes (1902); Women Authors of Our 
Day in Their Homes (1903) ; Of the Making of a 
Book (1904) ; The World's Famous Orations (as- 
sociate to William J. Bryan, 10 vols., 1906) ; 
The Best of the World's Classics (associate to 
Henry Cabot Lodge, 10 vols., 1907); Great 
Epochs in American History Described by 
Famous Writers (10 vols., 1912) ; Seeing Europe 
With Famous Authors (10 vols., 1914) ; Balfour^ 
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Vivianif and doff re, Their Speeches in America 
(1917). 

HAHILTON^ Aixan McLane. American 
neurol()j?iat, died at (Ireat Barrington, Maas., 
November 23; well known as an alienist and 
specialist on nervous diseases. IJe was born at 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Oct. 6, 1848, and graduated at 
the Columbia College of Physicians and Surgeons 
in 1870. In 1879 he received the first prize from 
the American Medical Association. He came 
into public prominence aftei the assassination of 
Carfield when he testified for the government as 
expert in the trial of Guiteau. He was profes- 
sor of mental diseases at Cornell University 
Medical College from 1900 to 1903 and he was 
a member of the most important medical so- 
cieties. Among his works may be mentioned: 
Vhmcal Electro-Therapeutics, "(1873); Neivous 
Diseases, (1878); Medi ca I Ju rtspru dence, 
(1883); A System of Legal Medicine, (1894), 
Eaiheay and Other Accidents, etc., (1904) ; In- 
timate Life of Alexander Hamilton, (1911); 
Recollections of an Alienist, (1916). 

HAMILTON COLLEGE. A non-sectarian 
institution for the education of men, at Clinton, 
N. Y. In the fall of 1919 the enrollment was 
298 and there were 27 members in the faculty. 
Productive funds amount to $1,487,700, and the 
income for the year was $117,883 The library 
contains 84,000 volumes and 12,000 pamphlets. 
Hamilton is one of the many colleges to bene- 
fit by the will of Mrs, Bussell Sage; the gift is 
approximately $800,000. 'I'he college was 
founded in 1812. President, Frederick Carlos 
Ferry, Ph.l)., Se.D , LL.l). 

HAMMERSTEIN) Oscar. Opera and thea- 
tre director, died in New York City, Aug 1, 
1919. He was born in Berlin, Germany, in 1847 
and came to the United States in 1863. After 
several ventures in other employment he en- 
gaged in the theatrical business in the ISSO’s 
and succeeded in building the Harlem Opera 
House and several other theatres. In 1900 he 
entered upon the important enterprise of the 
Manhattan Opera House where he gave grand 
opera in rivalry wdth the Metropolitan and 
showed unusual shrewdness and skill in it.s man- 
agement. He was foremost in establishing 
French opera in America While managing the 
Manhattan Opera House he built and opened 
the Philadelphia Opera House in 1880. In 1911 
he removed to London and opened the London 
Opera House. DifTiculties arising in his en- 
deavor to establish a new grand opera company 
in 1912 and the controver-sy which followed are 
described in the New International Year Book 
for the years 1907-14 under the title Music. 

HAMPTON NORMAL INSTITUTE. An 
institution for the education of negroes and 
American Indians situated at Hampton, Va. 
It is non-sectarian and co-educational; founded 
in 1868. There were over 1800 students at the 
beginning, and between seven and eight hundred 
had been in active war service. Principal James 
K. Gregg, D.D. 

HANDLEY, Wiu.iam White. American 
diplomat, died at Callao, Peru, September 27. 
He was born at Washington, D. C., June 29, 
1872, aiid studied at Columbian University. 
From 1898 to 1904 he was in business in Ven- 
ezuela and at Trinidad and he served on com- 
missions in Africa for the United States gov- 
ernment. After holding several consular posi- 
tions in South America he became consul-gen- 


eral in the Belgian Congo in 1908, at Naples in 
1910, and at Callao in Peru from 1913 to the 
time of his death. 

HARBEN^ William Nathaniel. Author, 
died at New York City August 7. He was 
horn at Dalton, Ga., July 5, 1858, engaged in 
business until 1888 and after that devoted him- 
self to journalism. He was on the staff of 
The Youth's Companion and contributed to the 
leading magazines. The list of his writings is 
\ery long, those which date from 1900 being 
as follows: Korfhern Oeorgia Sketches (col- 
lected), (1900); The Woman Who Trusted, 
(1901); Wesierfelt (Harper’s American Novel 
series, 1901); Abner Daniel, (1902); The Sub- 
stitute, (1903); The Georgians, (1904); Pole 
Baker, (1905); Ann Boyd, (1906); Mam' 
Lindy, (1907); (hlbert Neal (1908); The Re- 
demption of Kenneth Galt, (1909) ; Dixie Hart, 
(1910); Jane Dawson, (1911); Paul Rundel, 
(1912); The Desired Woman, (1913); 7'he New 
Clarion, (1914); The Inner Law, (1915); Sec- 
ond (dioiee, (1916), 

HARBORS. See Docks and Harbors. 

HARRIS) Robert. Canadian painter, died at 
Montreal, Fcbiuary 27. From 1893 to 1906 he 
was president of the Royal Canadian Academy. 
He was born in Wales in 1849 and taken in 
childhood to Prince Fdward Island. He studied 
in Tjondon and on tlu* continent of Europe, and 
settled in Montreal where he was director of the 
ait school from 1883 to 1887. His works in- 
clude many paintings from Canadian life and 
also portraits of prominent Canadians. He re- 
ceived pi izes and awards from several exhibi- 
tions. 

HARRISON, Thomas Skelton. Manufac- 
turer and philanthropist, died in Philadelphia, 
Pa., May 2 He was born on Sept. 19, 1837 and 
serv(Hl in the United States navy during the 
Civil War, after which he became a member of 
the film of Harrison Bros, and Co. in Phila- 
delphia. He was president of it from 1899 to 
1902 Meanwhile he had served as a diplo- 
matic agent and consul-general to Eg.>pt (1897). 
He was prominent in the political reform move- 
ment of Philadelphia and a member of the com- 
mand of Fifty and also of that of One Hun- 
dred (1913). He held a prominent place in 
vaiious important patriotic and other societies. 

HARTMANN, Cardinal Felix von. German 
archbishop, died at (Cologne, November 11. He 
had been a jirominent figure during the war. 
He was born at Miinster, Westphalia, Dec. 15, 
1851. He was made a cardinal on May 25, 1914. 
In the early days of the war he issued a pas- 
toral letter calling upon Catholics to pray for 
peace, which caused some adverse criticism in 
Germany. In 1915 he represented Germany at 
the Vatican where it was thought that he was 
making proposals for peace. In 1916 as one of 
the leaders of the Pan-(*erman element, he vis- 
ited the western front and informed the em- 
peror that all Catholics among the soldiers 
were ready for further sacrifices. In the spring 
of 1918 he requested the Allies not to attack 
Cologne from the air during C^orpus Christi day, 
and the city was not molested. 

HARVARD GLEE CLUB. See Music, 
Choral Societies. 

. HARVARD UNIVERSITY. A non-secta- 
rian institution of learning at Cambridge, Mass. 
The enrollment in the summer schools of 1919 
was as follows: School of Arts and Sciences, 
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2376; Graduate School of Medicine, 316; total 
2692. The enrollment in the fall was as fol- 
lows: the college, 2534; Graduate School of 
Arts and Sciences, 531; Special Students, 68; 
Kngineering School, 126 ; Graduate School of 
Business Administration, 394; School of Archi- 
twture, 38; School of Landscape Architecture, 
27; Bussey Institution, 10; Divinity School, 58; 
Law School, 879; Medical School, 419; Dental 
School, 189; total, 5273. There is also a reg- 
istration of 37 in the School for Health Offi- 
cers. The grand total, with deductions for 
duplication, is therefore 7342. The numher of 
memhers of the teaching staff is 782, and the 
total numher of officers of instruction and ad- 
ministration is 969. The productive funds of 
the university as of dun<‘ 30, 1918, were .$33,- 
742,954; they were in December, 1919, esti- 
mated to be about $45,000,000. The income on 
these funds in 1917-18 was $1,664,153, this 
year it will he well over two million dollars 
Idiis large incit‘ase is caused by the raising of 
the Harvard Endowment Fund, which began 
Oct. 1, 1919, the goal being $15,250,000 The 
bulk of this Will go to increasing the salaries 
of the teachers at the university. By the end 
of 1919 about $11,000,000 had been raised in 
this campaign. On July 1, 1919, the College 
Libraiy contained 1,176,500 volumes; there are 
in addition, 11 depait mental libraries, bringing 
the grand total to 1,940,600. During the year 
there was established an Artillery Deserve Offi- 
cios’ Training Corps. Arrangeiiieiits have been 
made so that men can belong to this while they 
are students in Harvard College. The military 
coiuses will count toward the degree in the 
College. Phich man, to qualify for recommenda- 
tion foi a commiHsion, must satisfactorily pass 
four of these courses, and also do a certain 
amount of practical woik, and attend at least 
one summer camp. Thi‘ unit sup})lant8 the In- 
fantry K O. T. C estahlished in 1916. A sys- 
tem of compulsory athletic training for Fresh- 
iiieii was instituted. The aim is to get men 
into enjoyable athletic games thice times a 
week, with an instructor to teach the games the 
men may en)oy" in after life. Harvard was 
founded in Iffilh Fresidcnt, Abhott Lavviciice 
Lowell, LL.D., Fh.D. 

HAVERFORD COLLEGE. An educational 
institution under the control of the SociiTy of 
Friends, located at llaverford, Fa. In 1919 
there were 209 undergraduate students, and 25 
memhers of the faculty. Endowment, $2,733,- 
029. The library eontaiiis 79,167 volumes. In 
Se])temb(‘r, 1919, the Isahe Sharpless Seieiiee 
Hall, for physics and biology, w'a.s opened for 
use. llaverford was foundcMl in 1833. President, 
William Wistar (kmifort, Pli.D., Litt.D., LL.D. 


HAWAII. Population. The total popula- 
tion of the Hawaiian Islands was 191,909 in 
1910. The estimated population including that 
of the army and navy on June 30, 1919 was 263,- 
666. The j)opulation of Honolulu, the capital, 
was estimated at 78,200. The population by 
races was distributed according to race on June 
30, 1919 as follow^s: ,fapanese, 110,000; Ha- 
waiian, 22,600; part Hawaiian, 16,660; Portu- 
guese, 25,000; Chinese, 22,600; Filipinos, 22,000; 
Porto Rican, 5400; Spanish, 2400; other Cau- 
casian races, 31,000; of others, 5806. The birth 
rate per 1000 was 34.76. The total numher of 
deaths was 4051. The total number of steerage 
arrivals was 7435 as against 7321 the year be- 
fore and the numher of departures was 7401 as 
against 8885 tlie year before. The number of 
lepers living at the leper settlements during 
the year was 669. 

AGiiicrLTi’RK. The two main crops of the 
island continued to he sugar and pineapples. 
The yield of sugar for 1919 was placed at 600,- 
000 tons and that of pineapples at 5,000,000 
cases. The greater part of the land best suited 
to agriculture is in parts of the territory defi- 
cient in rainfall. This has made a large irriga- 
tion necessary and justifies the heavy expendi- 
tures on that account in lecent years. Exten- 
sive irrigation systems have been developed on 
the four main islands and without them the 
largei plantations could not exist. Along with 
the rest of the Ciiited States, the territory felt 
seriously the high cost of living The policy of 
borne production of food stuffs begun during 
the wai, and the lessons of thrift inculcated at 
that time tended to relieve the situation. The 
high w'ages paid called out an adequate supply 
of labor. During the year five new forest re^ 
8(‘rves were proclaimed by the governor, in- 
cluding a large part of the forest land which 
remained for allotment There were at that 
time 74 forest leserves wuth a total area of 
818,739 acres of which 08 per cent was govern- 
ment land. The planting of trees continued to 
he encouraged throughout the year and opera- 
tions were carried on in several different locali- 
ties of the country. During the year 552 home- 
stead lands covering an area of 8877 acies were 
taken up. The Hawaiians received the largest 
shaie. 

('oMMLHi’E The imports for the fiscal year 
of 1919 weie $50,743,793 and for the fiscal year 
1918 $51,801,204. Tlie ex])ortH amounted to $88,- 
250,021 as compared with $80,546,606 in 1918. 
The following tables show the imports and ex- 
ports h} countries for the fiscal years 1918-1919 
and the domestic exports by ai tides for the fis- 
cal years 1918-1919: 


Count ries 

Australia 

Other British Oceania 

British India 

Canada 

Chile 

Franco 

Oermany 

Hongkong 

Japan ■ 

United Kingdom 

Other foreign 

Total foreign 

United States 

Grand total 


Impoi t« Expoi is 

J91S 1919 1918 1919 


$118,443 

71,974 

834,512 

345,310 

1,001,089 

4,304 

6,064 

385,011 

3,672,468 

68,991 

$138,289 

67,914 

1,372,469 

431,760 

871,828 

1,822 

1,535 

465,209 

4,558,499 

47,095 

366,404 

$20,284 

161,923 

’ 8*8,856 

$36,141 

106.720 

3,975,849 

* 11,125 
626.624 
196 
242,210 

7.485 

548,758 

1.114 

164,840 

6,797,048 

45,004,156 

8,322,319 

42,421,474 

1,151,218 

79,395,388 

5.840,907 

82.409,114 

61,801,204 

50,743,793 

80,646,606 

88,250,021 
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The followinf^ table shows the domestic ex- Jan. 30, 1918, was $711,577; the cash balance on 
ports by articles for the fiscal years 1918-19: Jan. 30, 1919, $442,610. The total bonded debt 


United States, 1919 Foreign, 1919 

Articles Quantity Value Quantity Value 

Pounds Pounds 

Sugar 1,097,640,707 $64,557,857 70,064,101 $3,939,432 

Coffee- Raw 6,417,52 4 1,003,842 1,221,696 180.806 

Fruits and nuts t 12.055,579 60.765 

Rice 1,497,020 131,694 4,900 356 

Hides 1,643,515 837,611 

Other 3,969,407 .... 1.654,476 


Total $82,055,390 $5,835,835 


Total. 1919 Total, 1918 

Articles Quantity Value Quantity Value 

Pounds Pounds 

Sugar 1,167,594,808 $68,497,289 1,080,928.598 $64,109,967 

Coffee: Raw 7.639.220 1,184,148 3,206,022 466,689 

Fruits and nuts t 12,116,844 . . 8,640,838 

Rice 1,501,920 131,950 1,247,731 84,813 

Hides 1.643.515 387,611 1,734,819 398,719 

Other 5,623,883 6,786,510 


Total $87,891,225 . $80,487,542 


* For fiscal years ending March 31 t Mostly pineapples 


Transportation. The gross tonnage of ves- 
sds arriving during the fiscal year was 3,460,20.5 
as compared with 3,800,049 for the year before. 
Tlironghout the year there was a serious con- 
gestion in passenger traffic and there wore fre- 
quent long delays in freight and mail deliveries 
on account of the large number of vessels en- 
gaged in war service in the Atlantic. Four 
steamers were plyiug between the island and the 
mainland, three of the larger steamers of the 
company engaged in this traffic being retained 
by the government in the war zone. Before the 
close of the year some of the freight vessels were 
returned to the Hawaiian service. Other traffic 
is in the hands of the Chinese Mail Steamship 
Company, the Pacific Mail Steamship Company, 
the Oceanic Steamship Company, a .Tapanese 
Company and others. Most of the inter-island 
traffic is in the hands of Inter-island Steam 
Navigation Company There is only one rail- 
way system in the territory. During 1919 the 
number of passengers was 14,304,489, a consid- 
erable decrease from the previous year. 

Educa'ITon. There were 168 public schools 
with 36,102 pupils, an increase of 5.1 per cent 
from the previous year. The pupils of all races 
in public and private schools numbered 43,271 
as against 41,644 for the previous year. The 
number of private schools was 61 with 370 
teachers and a total attendance of 7169. The 
cost of the general maint^enance of schools dur- 
ing the fiscal year of 1919 was $1,206,924 and 
the cost of new buildings was $167,910. At the 
l)eginning of 1918 nearly all the men of the 
College of Hawaii were enrolled in the Students 
Army Training Corps. After the war the total 
registration was 145. of whom the majority came 
from the Island of Oahu. There are two indus- 
trial schools in the territory and they receive 
and care for all juvenile delinquents who are 
not put on probation. 

Finance. The assessable property of the ter- 
ritoiy for the fiscal year 1919 amounted to 
.$250,524,346 us compared with $235,650,967 in 
1918. The cash on hand July 1, 1919, was .$442,- 
610. The total revenue collected during the 
year amounted to .$7,921,672; the total expendi- 
tures $8,633,189 and the cash balance on hand, 


in .January, 1010, was .$9,194,000, as compared 
with $8,749,000 the year before The territory 
is permitted to issue bonds not to exceed 7 ])er 
cent of the total assessed value of the propeity 
of the teriitory and no more than 1 pei cent 
in any one year At its 1919 session the legis- 
lature provided for a bond issue of $2,231,000 

Legislation. Tlie following report as to the 
general work of the legislative session was made 
by the governor: Tlie piincipal business en- 
acted by the legislature at the session of 1919 
was financial Of the 242 acts approved, 94 
involved money from the general fund In ad- 
dition the legislatuie enacted a loan hill pro- 
viding for ])ublic improvements to the amount 
of $4,901,698, more than half of wliich is for 
wharf and harbor ira])rovements. C'oneui rent 
resolutions were also adopted recommending that 
the governor set aside lands for nine public 
parks (‘ertain members of the 1919 legislature, 
by going back on their pledge to support woman 
suffrage, earned the ill will of a largo majoiity 
of the people, and as a result the legislature 
received little credit for any good legislation. 

National (Hjaru The following report as to 
the National Guard was submitted by the gov- 
ernor: Prospects for a small, but exceedingly 
efficient National Guard were good. The dis- 
charge of officers and enlisted men of the First 
Hawaiian Infantry, tJnited States army, made 
available a considerable number of well-trained 
officers and men. Schools for officers and en- 
listed men in Honolulu were being eondueted 
once a week under the su})prvision of an officer, 
inspector-instructor, and a sergeant-instnictoi 
from the United States army, and in Hawaii by 
the battalion commander; this work was in ad- 
dition to company drills, and is done on sched- 
ules approved by the commanding general, Ha- 
waiian Department. The First Separate Com- 
pany of Engineers, Company B, Signal Corps, 
and First Separate 'froop of Cavalry were dis- 
banded by orders, dated Get. 11, 1918, upon the 
approval of the Secretary of War. Considerable 
gallery and target practice was bad during the 
year as a part of the schedule of instruction 
for the companies organized and under organiza- 
tion. The strength of the National Guard of 
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Hawaii, .Tunc 30, 1919, was: Officers, 26; en- 
listed men, 688. 

General Conditions. Throughout the coun- 
try the conditions during the fiscal year 1919 
were reported as generally good. On Aug. 20, 
1919 the act enforcing prohibition went into ef- 
fect in the territory. Duiing the fiscal year of 
1919 under the new regime it was reported that 
there had been a remarkable decrease in crime, 
^'he act was administered partly by territorial 
oilicials because the dealing in intoxicants for 
saciamental, medicinal and scientilic purposes 
was carried on under the rules and regulations 
decreed by the governor. No liquor except for 
these ])ui poses may lie sold within the territory 
Nevertheless it was reported that a large amount 
of illii'it liquor was manufactured which ac- 
cording to physicians w'as of a very low grade 
and ficquently contained poisonous elements, 
'the hVderal officials were endeavoring to stamp 
out the trade. Various harbor improvements 
were piojected in the course of the year. On 
Aug 21, 1919, the Secretary of the Navy opened 
the new compete dry-dock at LVarl Harbor in 
the Island of Oahu ‘fsee Docks and Harbors). 
The election laws w'(‘re amended in 1919 so that 
general elections of the counties and of the 
city and county of Honolulu would he held on 
the first Tuesday after the first Moriday in 
June, 1919. ‘ 

Tkurtix)rial Officials Some of the more im- 
portant public officials were: (A J. McCarthy, 
(h)veinoi , C. V laukea, Secretarw, Harry Trwvin, 
\ttorney-(Jeneral ; Delbeit E. Mitzger, Treasurer; 
C J. Bailey, (kmiinissioner of Public Lands; 
l.vinan A Bigelow, Superintendent of Public 
\Aorks, VTrughan Mac( aughey. Superintendent of 
ITiblic Instruction, J K. Kalamianaole, Delegate 
to Congress See Workmen’s Compensation. 

HAY, The Department of Agriculture esti- 
mated the hay crop of the Unit<Nl States at 
l()S,(;r)(;,0()0 tons, of which 17,340,000 tons w’ere 
wild hay and 91,326,000 tons tame hay. The 
siason of 1919 was exceptionally good for hay 
jiroduction despite the drouths which prevailed 
in cettain sections and the yields of tame hay 
as well as of tame and wild hay combined 
w'(‘r(‘ the largest e\cr recorded. 

The aica in hay in 1919 w^as 72,034,000 acres, 
of which .56,348,000 acres were in tame hay 
and both these figuies were never surpassed. 
The average yield per acre of all hay was 1..51 
tons and for the tame hay and wild hay 1.62 
tons and 1.11 tons, respectively. The average 
farm price for all hay on December 1st was 
{fl9,5f) per ton and at this rate the total pro- 
duction was valued at .$2,129,087,000 The cor- 
lesjionding price for tame hay was $20 1.5 and 
foT wild hay .$16.67. While some wild grass is 
(Mit for hay in every State in the Union, the 
largest producing States are South Dakota, 
Nebraska, Minnesota, North Dakota, and Iowa. 
In South Dakota the yield tif wild hay amounts 
to more than 3,2.50,000 tons. 

Grains cut green for hay, a practice in vogue 
laigely on the Pacific Coast and in some sec- 
tions of the South, constitute about 6 per 
cent of the hay crop. Clover and timothy grown 
singly or mixed make up more than half of the 
tame’ hay produced. Of the tame hay crop 
in Ohio and Indiana 92 per cent is clover and 
timothy, in Pennsylvania, Maryland, and Michi- 
gan 88 per cent and in low^a and Maine 80 per 
cent. 


HAZEN^ John Vose. Educator, died at 
Hanover, N, H., October 2. He was born at 
Ralston, Mass., Nov. 22, 1850, and graduated 
at Dartmouth ('ollcgc where he took the degree 
of civil engineer. He was profe.ssor of civil 
engineering at Dartmouth after August, 1878 

HEALTH INSURANCE. See Social In- 
surance. 

HEARST, Mrs. Phoebe Apperson. Philan- 
thropist and widow of United State's Senator 
George Ilearst and the mother of W illiam Ran- 
dolph Tlearst, died at Pbasantori, Cal, A})i il 13 
Slie W'as horn Dec 3, 1842 For many years 
she was prominent in philanthrojiy, especially 
in connection with educational work. She main- 
tained a kindergarten school in San Francisco 
and maintained a school for kindergaitcn teach- 
ers at W^ashington. She contributed to the 
building of schools and libraries and she built 
and equipped a building at the University of 
California in memory of her husband. 

HEGEMAN, .John Rcxiers. Financier, died 
at Mamaroiicck, N. 5’,, Afiril 6 He w'as born in 
Brooklyn, N. Y.. Apr. 18, 1844, and became an 
accountant for the Manliattan Life Insuiaiici' 
Company in 1862 He rose rapidly in liis busi- 
ness and was piesidcnt of the Metroiiolit an 
IJfe In8uranc(‘ C/ompaiiy alter October, 1891 
He was also director of other important timiii- 
cial institutions. 

HEINRICH, Julia. An American conceit 
soprano, died at liaininond, I.a, Sejitoniber 18 
(accidentally killed by a tiain) She was born 
aliout 1899, and was one of the most promis- 
ing of the vouiigiT artists. During 1914-15 
she W’as singing at the .Metroiiolitan Opera 
House. 

HEINZ, Henry .John. Manufacturer, died 
at Pittsburgh, Pa., May 14. Ho was widclv 
known as the leading nnunber of the pickb' fiini 
of H. J. Heinz Co He was born at Pittsburgh, 
Oct. 1 1, 1844, and began business in the pack- 
ing industry at Sharpsburg, Pa., in 1869, but 
soon removed to Pittsbuigh, and began the 
manufacture of pickles. His Imsiness expanded 
rapidly and in 1906 it was oigani/i*d as a 
corimration Many branches wme established in 
this country and in all parts of the woild. 

HELICOPTER. See Akronautius 

HELIGOLAND. A fortified island in the 
North Sea, ceded by Kngland to (Jermaiyv in 
1890. By the terms’ of the tu'aty (see W'\R of 
THE Nations), (Jermany was reipiiied to dis 
mantle it. In Novembei tlu' dismounting of 
the batteries was going on, pursuant to the 
]»rovisioiis of the Peace J reaty So\eial hun- 
dred workmen wane <*ngaged and the work was 
almost completed At the beginning of the war 
the people were expelled at six houis’ notice and 
sent to Hamburg and Altona wheie tht'y weie 
kept under police supei vision. 1 pon their ic 
turn they found tlieir houses occujiicd by Cer- 
inan officers. 

HELIUM. See Chemistry, Industrial 

HELM, Harvey. Congressman, died at 
Columbus, Miss., March 3 He was horn at 
Danville, Kv., graduated at the Central Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, and was admitted to the 
bar in 1890. He was County Attorney of Lin- 
coln County, Kentucky, from 1897 to 1904 and 
lie was a m’ember of Congress from 1907 to 1919 

HENDERSON, Charles English. Railway 
official and philanthi opist, died at Easton, Md., 
April 8 lie was boin in Jeirerson County, Va , 
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Sept. 28, 1844, and after studying medicine in 
the l^niversity of Pennsylvania, practiced at 
Baltimore, Md., hut in 1870 he entered the rail- 
way service as a clerk at the Fort Scott sta- 
tion on the Missouri River. He rose rapidly 
in the service and was made general manager 
and iec(*iver of the Atchinson and Nehraska 
PailwHA in 1881. Fiom that time on he suc- 
cessively held the jiosition of general manager 
in manv important roads. 

HENRY, Edwaki) Lamson. Painter, died at 
Ellenville, K. Y., May 0 He was horn at 
( 'harlestown, S C., dan 18, 1841. He became 
an associate of the Xatiotial Academy in 18(>7 
and suhse(|uently won medals for his work at 
scNcral evhihitions. His paintings included es- 
p(‘cia11y interiors of early New England life 

HERBERT, Hilary Arneu. Former secre- 
tary of the nav\, died at Tampa, Fla, March 
(> He was horn at Laurensvillc, S. C., Mar. 12, 
ISdl, and studied at the University of Virginia 
He was admitted to the bar and jiracticed law 
at Gieenville, Ala , from 1857 to 1872 hut mean- 
while served in Ihe Alabama volunteers during 
the Chvil Mar. He vas a member of Congress 
from Alabama from 1877 to 1803. President 
(levcland appointed him Secretary of the Navy, 
v\hieh oflice he held from 1803 to 1807 after 
which he ])racticed law at Washington, D C. 

HEREDITY. See Zodr.ooY. 

HERTLING, Count von. Former German 
Imperial ( dianeelloi , died in Bavaria January 
4. He had been Chancellor of the lOmpire only 
thu'c months before — the seventh holder of that 
ollice and the last but one; born at Darmstadt 
in 1843. In his youth he had showm niaiked ul- 
tramontane tendencies He began his career as 
a teai'her at Bonn, and in 1880 he became pro- 
fessor of philoHophv in Munich Meanw'hile he 
had served for se\eral years as a member of 
the Reichstag, alw’ays on the aide of the Roman 
(hitholics, and an of)]»onent of every pha-'C of 
libel alisrn, and he won his way to the leader- 
ship of the Roman Catholic ('entre. In 1012 he 
became minister-})resident of Bavaria. During 
the chancellorshif) of Bethmann-Hollw eg he did 
much to undermine his intluence by his opjmsi- 
tion to any measure of reform The Kaism* of- 
f(‘red him the post of (Jiancellor on July 13, 
1017, without consulting Bethmann-Hollweg, but 
Ib'rtliiig refused, and the office was bestowed 
ujKui the Brussian otficial Herr ^fiehaelis. f^poii 
the tailiir(‘ of the Michaelis’s administration on 
Nov, 1. 1017, Heitling w^as afipointed Chancellor. 
Fiorn the first he managed the situation with 
skill, placating the Reichstag by certain conces- 
sions whicli weie, however, more apparent than 
real, and bringing a certain measure of sta- 
In lit V into affairs, and his jiosition w’as strength- 
ened by the fact that at that time the German 
armies were successful, for it was the period 
of the invasion of Italy and the collapse of 
Russia. As to fortngn jiolicy he seemed to 
keep himself iiu the background, leaving the 
responsibility to Herr von Kiililmann, who ne- 
gotiated the treaties of Brest-Litovsk and Bucha- 
rest, and incurred wiiatever odium was attached 
to these treaties by liberal minds in Germany. 
Kiililmann made his famous speech in June in 
regard to the impossibility of ending the war 
by merely military means, and not long after- 
w’ards he w^as dropped. Admiral von Hintze 
succeedi'd him as foreign secretary, and proved 
a failure, though by that time conditions were 


such as not to admit of success, as Germany 
was fast on her way to defeat. When Bulgaria 
capitulated at the end of September, Hertling 
was driven from office and succeeded by Prince 
Max of Baden who set forth a democratic pro- 
gramme. In his last speech Hertling attributed 
the discontent in (Jerrnany exclusively to the 
military reverses. He declared, however, that 
the German people would stand firm and not beg 
for mercy; that the iron wall on the western 
front would not b(‘ bioken; that the U-boat war 
w'as slowly tending to success, and gradually 
would restrict the reenforcements from the 
United States; and that the hour w^ould come 
when the enemy would see leason and be ready 
to make an end of war. 

HERZEGOVINA. See Bosnia and Herze- 
govina. 

HESSE. One of the states of the former 
(Jerman Empire; a grand duchy situated in the 
western part of Germany. Capital, Darmstadt. 
Total area, 20(18 square miles; population (Dec. 
1, 1010), 1,282,051. In common wJth the other 
stales of (Germany it overthrew^ its government 
under the revolutionary movement at the close 
of the year 1018. The woik of drafting a con- 
stitution wuiH begun in the following spring 
4 he new^ Diet was elected in January, 1010, 
composed of 31 Majority Socialists, 13 Demo- 
ciats, 13 Catholics of the Centre, 7 German Peo- 
ple’s Party, 5 Hessian People’s Paity, and one 
Independent. A new^ miniatiy w^as appointed 
Feb 21, HHO under the pi eniiership of Herr 
Ulrich. See Germany. 

HETCHY DAM. See Dams. 

HIDES. See Leather. 

HIGGINS, Edw'ARD. Consul, died at Bahia, 
Brazil, November 18. He was born at Ploston, 
Mass., May 13, 1850; studied theology and be- 
came a preachei and lecturer 1881-1003 In 
the latter year he was appointed consul at 
Berne, next at Stuttgart, 1007 101(5, and finally 
at Bahia, Brazil, 101(5, to the time of his di'ath 

HIGGINSON, Henry Lee. Boston philan- 
thiopist and banker, died at Cambridge, Mass, 
November 14. He was especially knowm as a 
jiatron of music, being a founder of the Boston 
Symphony Oichestia He w'as born in New Yoik 
(bty, Nov. 18, 1834, and studied at Haivard 
He went to Yienna and studied music, but en- 
tered the (_'ivil Wnr and be(*ame major in the 
First Massachusetts C’avalry. He was severidy 
wounded in VTrginia in .fune, 18(53. After Jan 
1, 18(58, he was a member of a well-known firm 
of bankers and biokers in Boston and he be- 
came an otficial or director of many important 
commercial institutions. He was a trustee of 
Harv’ard Univeisity, and the founder of the Har- 
vard Union 

HIGH SCHOOLS. See Education. 

HILLS- JOHNES, Lieutenant, Sir James 
British soldier, oldest wearer of the Vietoria 
(’roHS, died in Wales, January 3. He w^as horn 
Aug. 20*^1833, the son of an otlieer in the Indian 
service, passed his early life in Scotland, was 
commissioned in the Bengal artillery June 11, 
1853, and servi'd wdth a horse battery during the 
Indian Mutiny. He fought in the siege of 
Delhi, at Lucknow, and in other important en- 
gagements, displaying extraordinary bravery, 
and served in 18(57 in command of the expedi- 
tion to Abyssinia. Dining the Afghan war 
(1878) he was Assistant Adjutant-General of 
the Kandahar field forces, accompanied Lord 
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KobertB’H column to Kabul, where be was made 
military governoi, and did noteworthy work in 
northern Afghanistan in 1880. He was pro- 
moted to the rank of major-general after the 
war, receiving the thanks of Parliament. He 
retired in 1888. 

HINDS, Ashek Croshy. Congressman and 
wiiter on parliamentary law, died at Washing- 
ton, D. C., May 2. He was born at Benton, Me., 
Feb. 6, 1803, graduated at Colby College 1883, 
and then went into newspaper work in Portland, 
Me. In 1889 he was made speaker’s clerk of 
tht‘ House of Representatives and from 1895 
to 1911 was parliamentary clerk. He compiled 
the following work.s: Rulra, Manual and Hr- 
gcsl of Jlouae of Represcnta tices ; Parliamentary 
Prccedenta of the House of Representatives, 
(1889) ; I Precedents of the Rouse of Represent a- 
tires, (1908). 

HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION, American. 
A national organization for the promotion of 
hisloneal studies. 1 he 34th annual meeting, 
whi(‘h was not held last year due to the health 
conditions at that time, was held in Cleveland, 
Ohio, Dec. 29-^31, 1919. Other organizations 

that held joint conferences with this associa- 
tion at that time were- Mississippi Valley His- 
torical Association, National Association of 
State War Historical Oi ganizations, Agricul- 
tural Hist or ^ Society, American Association of 
Hniversity Prof(‘ssors, Political Science .Associa- 
tion Many subjects of jireseiit day inteiest 
weie discussed. The officers in 1919 were: 
Pnsident, William Roscoe 4 haver, lirst vice- 
jiresident, Kduurd (Planning; second vice-presi- 
dent, .lean Jules Jiisscrand, secretary, Waldo (i. 
jAdand, and treasuiei, Charles Moore. Head- 
quarters of the association are in the Woodward 
Building, Washington, I) C. 

HISTORY. See IjITERature, American and 
Enuusu. 

HITCHCOCK, CiiAULES Henry. Geologist, 
died at Honolulu, NovciiiIku’ 7. He was born 
at Amherst, Mass., Aug. 23, 1830, graduated 
at Amherst Ckillege 1850, and after pursuing 
theological courses entered the Royal School of 
iSlines, T.ondon. He was professor of geology 
and mineialogy at Dartmouth College, 1808 to 
1908, and lectured during that period at other 
institutions as well as served as State Geologist 
of Maine 1801-2, and of New Hampshire 1868- 
78. In tlie winter of 1870-1 he headed the ex- 
pedition wliich occupied the Mt Washington Ob- 
sm vatory, the first high mountain observatory in 
the C. S. He was best known as Compiler of 
geological maps of the United States, and for 
researches in ichnology, geology of the crystal- 
line schists, and glacial geology. He wrote 150 
reports, pamphlets, etc., on geology, besides a 
textbook on elementary geology (1861); Mt. 
Washington m the Winter, (1871); Report on 
the (leology of Kew Hampshire, (1873-8); Geo- 
logical Map of the United f/^tateSy (1881), and 
Hawaii and its S'olcanoes, (1909). 

HOCKEY. Very little hockey was played in 
(he United States in 1919 as compared wdth 
other recent years as the rink accommodations 
were inadequate. The matches for the Stanley 
(hip, emblematic of the world’s championship 
were contested at Seattle, Wash., and re.sulted 
in a tie between the Seattle team and Les 
Canadiens of Montreal, Canada. Each team won 
two games and lost two while one contest was a 
tie. An outbreak of intluenza forced several of 


the players into hospitals and it was impossible 
to continue the series. The results of the games 
played follow: Seattle 7, Les Canadiens 0; Les 
Canadiens 4, Seattle 2; Seattle 7, Canadiens 2; 
Seattle 0, Les C anadiens 0, Les ( anadiena 4, 
Seattle 3. 

A few college games weie jilayed during the 
year hut the Intercollegiate League again failed 
to conduct a series. Eiasmus Hall High School 
for the second year in succession won the Pub- 
lic School Athletic League championship of 
New York City. 

HODGE, Henry WTlson. Civil engineer, 
died in New York (Tty, December 21. He was 
born at Washington 1). C., Apr 14, 1865, and 
educated at the Rmissclaei’ Polytechnic Insti- 
tute He constructed some of the largest hiiild- 
ings in New 5 ork City, including the Singer, 
(he Woolworth, the Bankeis’ Trust Company 
and the Ciinard buildings, the hmt-named lieing 
under construction in 1919. He was also among 
(hi‘ mo.st piomincnt x\mcrican bridge builders 
He designed the iniiiiicipal bridge over the Mis- 
sissijipi Riv(‘i, tlie Great Northern railroad 
bridge at St. Louis, and a large numljer of im- 
pel tant railway bridges including the canti- 
lever bridges over the Monongaliela and Oliio 
Rivers, the former being the largest laihoad 
bridge in the Uni(ed States. He was engineer 
for th(‘ city of New \ ork in the building ol 
tlie Medrose Avenue viaduct bridge, the Black- 
vvcll’s Island Bi idge, and the Manhattan Sus- 
pension Bridge, over the East River. He seived 
during the war on (lie stall of General I’ersh- 
iiig as director of mihtaiy railroads and bridges 
in Fiance, wlien‘ ho was instrumental in the 
building of a system of docks at various ports 
and of railroads leading fiorn American bases 
toward the fiont. He was member of im- 
portant eiigiiHa'ring associations in this coun- 
tiy and abioad. 

HODGES, George. (Hergyman and author, 
died at Boston, Mass, May 27. He was horn at 
Rome, N. \ , Oct. 6, 1856; graduated at Hamil- 
ton Gollege in 1877, and was ordained deacon in 
1881 and jirii'st in 1882. He was rector in 
Pittshurgh, Pa , from 1889 to 1894, and after 
that up to tlie time of Ins death was dean of 
the Episcopal ’Fhcological School at Uamhridgc, 
Mass. Ht‘ was a proiilic wiitci and the list of 
his hooks is as follows: The Hpiscopa! Uhurck, 
(1889); (Christianity hetiieen Sundays, (1892); 
'The Heresy of Vain, (1894); In This Presmi 
World, (1896); Faith and hlociai Her nee, 
(1S9()) ; The Hatties of Peace, ( 1897) ; The Path 
of Life, (1899). William Penn (Riverside Rio- 
giaphieal Series, 1900); Fountains Abbey, 
(1904); llie Human Xature of the t<aints, 
(1904); When the King Uarnc, (1904); 'The 
Cl OSS and Passion, (1904); Three Hundred 
Years of the Fpiseopal ('hurch in Anienca, 
(1906); 'Lhc Admimsiration of an Institutional 
(Phurch, (1906); 'The Happy Family, (190(»); 
'The Pursuit of Happiness, (1111)6); The Yeai of 
Grace, (1906); Holderness, (1907); 'The Ap- 
prenticeship of Washington, (1909); 'The Gar- 
den of Eden, (1909) , 'The Training of (children 
in Religion, (1910); A Child's Guide to the Bi- 
ble, (1911); El eryni a n 's Religion, (1911) ; 
Samis and Hnoes, (1911); Class Book of Old 
Testament History, (1914); The Early Church, 
(1914); Henry Codman Potter, Seventh Bishop 
of A^ew York, (1915) , Religion in a World at 
War, (1917). 
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HOFMANN, JosKF. See Music, Artists, 

1 NSTRUMFNTALISTS. 

HOGBOMITE. Sec Mineralogy. 

HOGS. Soc Live Stock. 

HOGS, Feeding Garbage to. See Garbage. 

HOLDEN, Sir Edward. British financier, 
died in August. He made his success in estah- 
lisliiiiii on its present basis the important Joint 
Gity and AJiiiland Bank of London, and he was 
imaidier ol the Ereneh and British Commission 
in 15)15 will ell visited the United States and 
orpani/ed the Anglo-Ercnch loan. He was born 
\la> 11, 184S, near Manehe-ster, England; was 
iiiemhei of Parliament fiom 1110(> to 1010, and 
was ehairiiiaii of tlie London Joint City and 
Midland Bank. 

HOLLAND. See Netherlands. 

HOLLYER, Samuel. Britisli-American en- 
slaver, died in New 5'urk City, December 25). 
He was horn in London in 1825 and came 
to till* I 'lilted States in 1851. He belonged to 
the old school ol engravers and his first signed 
woik w’as said to date from 1842. From that 
time on he worked at engraving, etching and 
niez/otints, and also engaged in photography and 
lithography Some of his plates were w'ell 
known, especially “The Flfiw in the Title,’’ 
“Charles Tliekens in II is Study,” and the 
“( fleanei s “ 

HOLY CROSS, College of the. An edu- 
cational institution for men, conducttal under 
the rineidion of the Soeietv of Jesus, a religious 
Older ot the Roman Catholic Church at Wor- 
cester, Muss. The lihiary contains about 45,- 
000 volumes. It was founded in 1843. Presi- 
dent, Kev. .lames J. Carlin, S.J 

HOME DEMONSTRATION WORK. See 

Agrk’ultural Extension Work. 

HOMER, WILJ4AM J. Prison warden, died 
at Glens Fulls, N. Y., Oetoljor 5. He was born 
at Elmira, N. Y., Feb 1, 1805), and entered the 
em}doy of tlie Erie R. U. m the passenger de- 
paitinent and was afterwards engaged in the 
manufaeture of boxes and shipping cases in El- 
mira. On July iTtli, he was appointed warden 
of Gieat Meadow piison where he introduced a 
iiundicr of distinctive features, such as the 
honor hv.'^tem, the reduction of guards to a mini- 
inuni, and the requiring of no factory work, 
lie was one of the well knowm jienologists of the 
country. 

HOME RULE. See Great Britain, History. 

HONDURAS. A ('entral American republic. 

( apitul, Tegucigalpa. 

Area, Popi lation, etc. The area is esti- 
mated at about 44,275 square miles and the 
population according to the census of 1916 was 
1)13,458 hut this was regarded as only approxi- 
mate. 'the inhabitants are for the moot part 
Indians w itli an admixture of Spanish blood. 
Tegucigalpa, the capital and also the largest 
city, had in 1914, 28,5)50 inhabitants. Primary 
education is free and nominally compulsory be- 
tween the ^ears seven and 15. In 1917 there 
w'cre 925 schools {584 pi;blic), and in 1918 the 
children of school age numbered 80,158. There 
are also a cential university at the capital and 
several tei hnieal and special schools. A central 
teacher’s academy was opened at the capital on 
June {)lli 

Pkodicitox and Commerce. The chief crop 
111 point of commercial value is bananas, which 
art‘ grown chiefly on the Caribbean coast. Co- 
coanuts aie also raised in that region. Corn 


18 the staple food crop. Other products are rub- 
lier, coffee, tobacco, beans, rice, wheat, millet, 
sugar cane, yucca, and indigo. The foreign 
trade of Honduras in 1918 was estimated at .$10,- 
518,100 as compared with $11,646,600 in 1917. 
In the year 1916-1917 the imports according to 
British authority were valued at £1,258,632 and 
the exports at £1,070,65)0. In respect to foreign 
tiade, the United States holds the leading place 
and supplies four-fifths of the imports, the aver- 
age value being from $4,000,000 to $6,000,000. 

Railways. The railways in operation had a 
mileage of about 360, the chief line being the 
National which runs from Puerto Cortes to 
PotrilloK. A new line from a point east of 
Puerto Cortes, namely the port of Tela, nm- 
ning to El Progreso, was completed in 1918 and 
a line w'as under construction in 1919 to eoii- 
iiect Trujillo with Jiitiealpa and the capital. 

Finance. The receipts in 1917- 18, 4,805,781 
])eso8, a falling off of 801,678 since 1916-17; 
expenditures 1917-18, 5,423,073 pesos. The Bud- 
get estimates for the year 1919-1920 made the 
receipts and exjiendilures balance at 6,482,487 
pesos. The expenditures WTie distributed i\> fol- 
lows. Department of Home Government, 841,- 
929; .lustice, 230,559; Foreign Relations, 256,- 
823; Pu))lic Instruction, 600,895; Fomento, Pub- 
lic Works and Agriciiltuie, 969,055; War and 
Marine, 1,56)7,920; Einanee, 521,306; Public 
(’redit, 100,000; National Railway, 534,000, and 
I’ublic Highways, 430,000. The legal standard 
of value IS silver and the monetary unit is the 
peso w'hich had a value on Dec. 31, 1915), of 
.9271. On Aug. 8, 1918, United States com 
and paper currency were made by presidential 
decree the legal tendei throughout the country, 
the rate of exchange being fixed at 200. The 
chief sources of revenue have been customs and 
the government monopolies on spiiits, tobacco ami 
explosives. 4'lie external debt on Dec. 31, 15)18 
amounted to £5,398,570 and there were aircuirs 
of interest on Jaii. 1, 1919 amounting to £21,- 
395), 382, thus making a total indebtedness of 
£26,797,952. The internal debt was given on 
July 1, 1917 at .$3,397,418 (silver dollais). 

Government. The legislative pow(*r is vested 
m a congress of deputies consisting of 42 mem- 
bers elected directly for four years. The execu- 
tive authority is vested m a president elected 
by popular vote for four years who acts tlirough 
a Council of Five elected for foui years, namely 
of l^Mrcigii Relations, Government and .lustice, 
War, Treasury and Public Credit, Public Works, 
and Instruction. President for the lerm 1916- 
1920, Dr. Francisco Bertrand. 

HONGKONG. A crown colony of Great 
Britain at the mouth of the Canton River off 
the southeast coast ol (Tiina. it consists of an 
island containing about 32 square miles and a 
strip of land on the mainland (376 square 
miles) ; also of about four squaie miles of the 
peninsula of Kowloon wdiich lies opposite it on 
the mainland. Civil population estimated in 
the middle of 1917, 535,100; of whom the Chi- 
nese numbered 521,600. Of the white residents 
about one-half are British and one-half Portu- 
guese. It is one of the chief centres of Far 
Eastern trade. Its commerce is mainly with 
Great Britain which has nearly one-half of the 
total trade. After Great Britain come India, 
Australia and the United States. The trade 
with Great Britain in 1918 was placed at over 
£5,000,000,000. From the United States the 
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staple import during the war was flour but the 
trade was practirally suspended during the war. 
The exports to the United States comprised 
(diiedy breadstuffs, especially rice, tin, various 
fruits and woods, and wolfram. The articles 
invoiced at the Consulate-Cteneral during the 
first six months of 1018 amounted to $24,406,278 
and for the first six months of 1019 to $6,572,- 
623. To the Philippim^s the exports during the 
first six months of 1918 were $3,428,465 and for 
the first six months of 1010 $4,442,145. Jap- 
anese competition was felt particularly in 1019 
jii all lines of trade The exchange value of 
silver was very high, with the Hongkong dollar 
at $ 715 American gold, in the beginning of the 
y(‘ar. At the end of the year it was below the 
'Sfi-cent point. The general business situation 
foi 1019 was satisfactory. Ship-building, one 
of Ihc leading industries, turned out 75,000 tons 
of shipping ni 1919, and eoinmeneed the con- 
stnicliun of other vessels aggregating almost as 
mu eh more A largi* number of smaller local 
indusirics were lutcrfeTed with greatly by a 
lack of raw materials, which either could not 
be obtained at all, or wcr(‘ restricted on aecouni 
of high eost In 1918 579,541 vessels, of a ton- 
nage of 29,518,180, clean'd, which was a de- 
crease from 1017 statistics. Ustimaied revenue 
foi 1!»18, $17,080,000; expenditure, $15,752,000; 
foi 1010, revenue, $16,884,000; expenditure, $14,- 
678,060. In 1917 the tonnage (mtered was 10,* 
292,772 and tonnage eleaied 10,266,435 The 
execulive power is vested in a governor assisted 
by an executive eounciJ ; the legislative power 
in a legislative eouneil, over whicli the governor 
presides (lo\ernoi for 1919, K, E. Stubbs 

HOOD, John. Naval ofiicer, died at Annapo- 
lis, Eehruary 11. He vas born at Florence, Ala., 
Dec. 3, 1850*, and graduated at the United States 
Naval Academy in 1879. He became lieutenant 
in 18515 and lieutenant oommander in 1901 He 
was on board the Kearsarge when it was wrecked 
in 1804 and on the Maine when it was sunk 
in 185)8. During the Sjninish- American War he 
coiniuanded the JJaivk which carried information 
of ihc arrival of the Spanish squadron at San- 
tiago. Among his other im])ortant duties was 
the survey foi the Pacific cahle, 1899-1900, and 
’he seived in Chinese waters dining the Russo- 
Japanese war. In 1911-12 he commanded the 
Dclaicaie in the Atlantic Elect and won the pen- 
nant for bailie ofileienoy. He was a member of 
the Ccncial Navy Board 1912 15 and eonunanded 
the Tr.Tdti in the Atlantic Fleet 1915-16, win- 
ning again tlic battle efiieiency pennant as 
well as other honors. From 19*16 to 1917 he 
was in command of the reserves and was or- 
dered to the conunand of the 4th Division when 
the reserves were mobilized for war, Apr. 6, 
1917. 

HOPKINS, Cyril George. Expert in agri- 
cultural cliemistry and university professor, died 
at Gibraltar during the first Aveek of October, 
news of his d(*atb being received October 8. Tie 
was horn near ('hat field, Minn., on July 2, 1866, 
and studied at the Agricultural College in Illi- 
nois. He afterwards took a graduate course at 
Griunell and studied agricultural chemistry in 
Gottingen 1899-1900. He taught chemistry in 
the Agricultural College at Brookings, S. D., 
and at Grinncll in the ISftO’s, and after 1900 
\N^as professor of agronomy in the University of 
llUnois Agricultural Experiment Station. He 
invented the Hopkins condenser distilling tube 


and limestone tester, and was a member of 
many important societies within his field of re- 
search. He wrote Soil FerUlity and Permanent 
AgricuUnre, (1010); Story of \he Soil, (1911), 
and The Farm That WonH Wear Out, ( 1933), 
besides special bulletins and papers; and he was 
the agricultural director of the Southern Settle- 
ment and Dewelopijient Organization, 1913-14. 
Vi hen the Bed Cross Mission was sent to bireece, 
he accompanied it as an agricultural expert, and 
at the time of his d(‘ath ho was making a tour 
of southern Europe. He was decorated by the 
King of Greece for di.stinguishcd services. He 
held to the belief that sufiTicient amounts of ni- 
trogen for farming purposes could bo obtained 
by the proper rotation of crops and he insisted 
upon what he called a permanent agriculture, 
meaning thereby that regards should be had not 
only for immediate results from fertilizers but 
for a permanent effect upon the land. 

HOPKINS, I'lGHE. British writer, died in 
l.ondon, England, Feb. 14. He was born Dec. 8, 
1856, and besides the following works which 
were mainly novels he wrote iinich on penal re- 
form: ^Twioct Love and Duty (1880); For 
Freedom^ (1888); agents of Oarnconna, 
(1890); Ineomplete Adventurer, (1892); Lady 
fkmme's Experiment, (1895); Kilmainham 
Memories, (1890) ; Pepita of the Pagoda (Ar- 
rowsmiUis A^mual), (1897) ; Dungeons of Old 
Paris, (1898) ; An Idler in Old France, (1899) ; 
The Silent date' A 1 oyage \nto Prison, (1900) ; 
The Man in the Iron Alask, (1901) ; The Women 
Napoleon Loved, (1910); Some Forty Chapters 
w London Stories, (1911) ; Wards of the State, 
an Vnofjieuil T lew of Prison and the PHsoner, 
(1913); Romance of Fraud; Prisoners of War, 
(1914) ; Romance of Escapes, (1916) ; Your IJn- 
Huspecied Self, (1917). 

HOPS. The world's hop production in 1939 
did not show a veiy marked recovery from the 
deiangecl conditions* resulting from the war. In 
the principal Euiopean hop-producing countries 
the acreage during the war period dropped to 
less than half of the area in hops for the years 
immediately piecediiig the outbreak of hostili- 
ties and the average vield per acre also wa.s 
lonei than that secure<l in normal thnes. 

As reported by the International Institute of 
Agriculture, Rome, the aiea in Franee was about 
3200 acre.H and in England nearly 17,000 acres, 
a recovery over 1918 of 20 per cent and 7 per 
cent, respectively, but still under 60 per cent of 
the normal acreage. According to trade reports 
the production in Germany was estimated at 
65,000 cwts. and in Austria at 100,000 ewts. as 
conipai’od with a normal production of 350,000 
cwts and 300, (TOO cwts. respectively. Data pub- 
lislied by the Department of Agriculture placed 
the crop of the United States at 29,346,000 
pounds on 23,900 acres, or a yield per acre of 
1 ,227 9 pounds. The corresponding figures for 
1918 were 21,481,000 pounds, 2.5,900 acres and 
829.4 pounds respectively. 

Largely as a result of laws affecting the man- 
ufacture of intoxicating beverages, the acreage 
ha.s declined rapidly since 1915 when 44,700 
acres were grown. In the four States growing 
hops oil a commercial scale the reduction in 
acreage as comjiared with the preceding year 
was made in New York and Washington, while 
the areas in Oregon and California remained 
about the same. The international trade in hops 
was very light during the earlier part of the 
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year but in tlie fall a brisk movement resulted 
from heavy purchases largely by British buyers 
which raised pi ices rapidly. 

As estimated by the Department of Agricul- 
ture th(‘ average j)rice to pioducers had reachj^d 

50.0 cents per jiouiid on September 15th and 77.2 
cents on December 1st as against 19.3 cents on 
Dec. 1, 1918. The crop of 1919 at 77.2 cents 
per pound was valued at $22,050,000 and the 
crop of 1918 at 19 3 cents per pound at $4,- 

150.000. The greater portion of the ID 19 crop 
left the producers’ hands before the maximum 
price was reached. Good prices were reported 
also from Bohemia due to Imying for French 
and English account. 

HOUSES. See Live Stock and Veterinary 
Medicine. 

HOBTICULTURE. Witli few exceptions 
abundant crops of fruit were product^d in North 
America during 1919. Climatic conditions were 
generally more favorable in the far western fruit 
districts than in the East. 3 he western New 
Yolk apple crop was short about four million 
barrels, and fruit crops were light in Ontario. 
Nova Scotia produced a bumper apple crop 
of about 1,500,900 bands The California or- 
ange crop was short. Total fiuit production 
was quite close to that of 1918. Production in 
Europe continued below noimal but was better 
than in 1918. Crops were light in the Almeria 
district of 8[)ain. Italy will be obliged to im- 
port most of her olive oil. The harvested 
Smyrna lig crop was seriously reduced by the 
burning of the greater part of Aidin and sur- 
rounding villages in the heart of the lig district. 
There was a material reduction in staple vege- 
table crops both in this country and abroad. 
The short canned vegetable pack in the Uniti'd 
States has been conseived to some extent by 
previous release to the public of excess army 
and navy supplies. Labor was more plentiful 
in the fruit districts, but at higher wages. 
There was no improvement in the car shortage 
and distribution was dilUcuU. Export trade, 
though handicapped by lluctuations in foreign 
exchange, was active. 

Of the commercial vegetable crops in the 
United States, 357,901,000 bushels of white po- 
tatoes weie produced in 1919 as compared with 
411,860,0(M) bushels in 1918; sweet potatoes, 103,- 

579.000 bushels as compared with 87,924,000 
bushels; dry beans, 11,488,000 bushels as com- 
pared with 17,397,000 bushels; onions, 12,833,- 
500 bushels as compared with 19,330,000 bushels; 
cabbage, 443,400 tons as compared with 684,- 
812 tons; and canned peas, 8,085,000 cases as 
compared with 11,003,000 cases. The total ap- 
ple crop was 49,152,000 ban els as compared with 

50.037.000 barrels in 1918; peaches, 51,340,000 
bushels as compared with 34,133,000 bushels; 
pears, 13,498,000 bushels as compared with 12,993,- 
000 bushels; and oranges . 23,910,000 boxes as 
compared with 24,200,000 boxes. California 
shipped ov'er 30,000 cars of fresh deciduous fruits 
in 1919. California’s walnut crop, the largest 
in the history of the industry, was estimated at 

48.000. 000 pounds. Hawaii shipix'd 3,847,315 
cases of canned pineapples in 1918, with pros- 
pects for a considerable increase in 1919. 

Export Trade. For the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1919, the United States exported fruits 
worth $69,144,187; vegetables, $53,513,794; nuts, 
$2,148,607, or a total of $124,806,607 as com- 
pared with $61,445,379 in 1918. The imports 


for the same period were fruits, $25,816,703; 
vegetables, $33,687,305; nuts, $42,515,661, a to- 
tal of $102,019,669 as compared with $107,432,- 
859 in 1918. Exports of nursery stock amounted 
to $333,356 as compared with $260,763 in 1918, 
and imports of nursery stock to $2,363,553 as 
compared with $3,327,697 in 1918. The export 
trade was marked by a general increase in ship- 
ments at higher prices. Imports of oil-bearing 
nuts fell off but wcTe more than replaced by 
inci€*ased shipments of $43,496,543 worth of co- 
eoanut butter as compared with $30,919,783 in 
1918, and $11,495,849 worth of peanut oil as 
compared with $7,311,824 in 1918. 

Nurserymen in the ITnited States and abroad 
were actively engaged in an attempt to secure 
the repeal of the United States Plant Quaran- 
tine Act, wdiich governs the importation of nur- 
sery stock, plants, bulbs and seeds as a protec- 
tion against the introduction of insect pests 
and plant diseases The regulations under this 
act were modified to some extent during the y(‘ar 
to facilitate the entry of such classes of plants 
us w'eie represented by experts to be essential 
to the floricultuie and horticulture of the coun- 
try under existing conditions. Ample measures 
were provided, however, to prevent the dissem- 
ination of pests and diseases. Tn order to pre- 
vent the introduetion of citrus canker the Fruit 
Commission of Australia has issued a general 
Older prohibiting the importation of oranges 
from practically all countries except the United 
State.s, and then only from California and Ari- 
zona. 'Toward the close of the year Italy raised 
an embargo on the exportation of chestnuts that 
has been in force since early in 1915. Spain 
}>artially removed restrictions on exjiorts of olive 
oil hut rtH|Uired exporters to duplicate .shipments 
with a home reserve stoek under Government 
eontrol. England limited profits of retail fruit 
dealers to 331^ per cent. 

New ORcirAHi) Enterprises. Quite noticeable 
during the year w'ere the increased sales of 
developed orchards in diireront sections of the 
United States. Contrary to the boom of a few 
years ago when many small investors parted 
with their money in numerous now-forgotten 
orchard enterjirises, most of the jiresent develop- 
ment is of a substantial nature backed up by 
experienced fruit men and investors. The pres- 
ent tendency is to buy promising orchard prop- 
erties rather than raw fruit lands. Tow- 
ering above every other transaction is that of 
the American Fruit Growers, wdiich concern, in- 
corporated under Delaw'are Charter on rluly 7th 
with an authorized capital stock of $50,000,000, 
has already acquired several million dollars’ 
worth of successful orchard properties in the 
leading fruit regions and has placed them in 
charge of experienced fruit men, assisted by a 
general staff of experts in every phase of the 
business. 4 his corporation, under the leader- 
ship of an old and successful Pittsburgh fruit 
and vegetable commission house, proposes to 
distribute and market its own produce and to 
own, as far as possible, such subsidiary enter- 
prises as canning, crate, and fertilizer factories. 
It is further planned to develop vegetable in- 
dustries and to maintain a distributing and mar- 
keting service for other growers. 

Citrus By-Products. The by-product labora- 
tory of the U. S. Department of Agriculture at 
Los Angeles has improved existing methods for 
the manufacture of- citrate of lime and citric 
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acid, and adapted them to California conditions. 
They are now being used satisfactorily on a large 
commercial scale. Since this work began, four 
stable concern a have developed a total annual man- 
iifacturing capacity of over 1,500,000 pounds of 
citric acid, over 500,000 pounds of citrate of 
lime, and over 5(1,000 pounds of lemon oil. 
Methods of producing orange marmalade, jellies, 
and candied peel have also been developed and 
manufacturers have betui assisted in extending 
the industry. The total output of orange by- 
products in 1919 approximated 0,000,000 pounds 
Work with frozen oranges has shown that, 
though unfit for shipment, they are suitable for 
making marmalade if used promptly near the 
centre of production. The preparation of pure 
orange juice has made little headway, but juice 
of excellent quality can lie prepared from grape- 
fruit. Similar investigations are now under way 
in Florida. 

FjXpektment Station Work. As the result of 
studies conducted for several years the Cali- 
fornia Agricultural Experiment Station re- 
ported that, for all practical purposes, the cul- 
tivated almond is self-sterile, and orchards must 
be inter-planted with pollinizing varieties if 
th(‘v aie to jirove commercially profitable. Ex- 
periments conducted at the Arizona Experiment 
Station have shown that many varieties of dates 
may be harvested and held in dry cold storage 
(;i() to 38° F.) for several months to be sold 
as fresh fruit, thereby avoiding overstocked 
markets. Other varieties required partial evap- 
oration to be safely kept in cold storage. The 
Wisconsin Experiment Station has found, con- 
trary to the frequent advice that the cherry 
tree should be pruned little if any, that the 
sour cherry tree thrives best when regularly and 
often heavily pruned After reviewing the ex- 
perimmital literature on bud variations among 
horticultural plants, M J. Dorsey of the Min- 
nesota Experiment Station concluded that bud 
variation may afi'eci such important commercial 
fruit characters as color, season, size, growth, 
habit, and yield, but that such variations have 
not b(‘eii much of a factor in the origin of new 
vari(‘ties in the apple, cherry, plum, or grape. 
More aiK'cessful results have been secured among 
bud variations in citrus fruits, ornamentals, and 
flowers. After an extensive test, the South Da- 
kota Experiment Station has found that two 
species of Siberian jiear ( l*yrus ussvrtcnsis and 
I\ opotdea) appear to be resistant, both to the 
blight and the rigorous climate of the North- 
west. Seedlings of these species are to be used 
as stocks for cultivated varieties. Experiments 
covering several years at the Towa Experiment 
Station have shown that the canker on limbs and 
trunks of apple trees of bearing age, which is 
known as Illinois blister canker, may be checked 
hv chiseling out the infected wood and painting 
the entire wood with an antiseptic paint. 

Tn the search for hardy and disease-resistant 
stocks on which to top-graft some of the less 
hardy commercial apples, the Towa Experiment 
Station finds that the Wealthy and Virginia 
Crab varieties are valuable as stocks for J#»na- 
than, and the Virginia Crab and Delicious va- 
rieties as stocks for (trimes Golden. The I)e 
lieious variety, when top-worked on Virginia 
Crab, comes into bearing earlier and gives a 
more satisfactory yield than on its own stock. 
At the Illinois Experiment Station tomato 
strains have been developed which have proved 


highly wilt-resistant, as compared with com- 
mercial strains when grown on badly infected 
soil. The North Dakota Experiment Station has 
developed sufficiently early maturing strains to 
make the production of tomatoes practical in 
that climate. Expeiinients conducted at the 
Missouri Botanical Garden for three seasons 
with tomatoes, string beans, sweet corn, and 
salvia have shown that eh*ctrically stimulated 
plants make a eonsidiu able increase in vegetative 
and reproductive growth and the date of ma- 
turing is hastened The investigators state, 
however, that much has yet to he learned rela- 
tive to the required quantity and intensity of 
the stimulus, as well as the pro])er time of ap- 
plication during the life of the plant. Sum- 
ming up the results of 10 years’ work, the 
Missouri Experiment Station concludes that fall 
planting of bardy fruits is better than spring 
planting, and that late* fall planting just before 
the ground freezes is superior to early fall 
planting, "^rbe same station also finds that the 
alternate-year bearing habit of most apple trees 
is due to the inability of the individual fruit 
spurs to mature fruit and at the same time de- 
velop a fruiting bud for the following year Al- 
though exceptions to this rule have occurred, 
it is concluded that varieties which produce 
regular annual crops, such rh donathan and 
Winesap, do so because onlv a portion of the 
fruit spurs set fruit in a given year. Remov- 
ing the blossoms from a tree by accident or 
design may result in a change in the fruiting 
year. 

Promising Ekutts and Plants Investiga- 
tions now being conducted bv the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture have thus far shown that 
the Panariti gra])e. one of the leading currant 
giapes of (ireece, is adapted to the California 
raisin districts and that this early ripening 
grape will produce currants of good quality in 
the Bay counties where raisin production has 
not heretofore devedoped. Tt lias also been found 
tliat to secure a large annual production of fruit 
from the Panariti grape, a narrow band of 
bark must be removed from the trunk or hear- 
ing canes of the vine at the time the vines are 
in bloom On vines thus treated, the fruits are 
large, unifoini in character, and ripen evenly. 
Experiments conducted with the Ohanez grape 
from Spain indicate tliat this variety also may 
be grown on a eommercial basis in California 
for the purpose of re])laeing the Almeria and 
other types of long-keeping gravies now imported 
into this country from Spain and elsewhere. 
The search for new crops in foreign cohntries 
■was continued. Twenty-three new and promis- 
ing avocados have been secured from Guatemala 
and are now being tested in Florida, California, 
Hawaii, Porto Rico, and Culm. The varieties 
introduced have a wide range as they represent 
types coming from near sea level up to an alti- 
tude of more than 5000 feet Two avocados 
were secured from a high altitude in Ecuador 
which may prove cold resistant. The Depart- 
ment’s plant’ breeders have recently developed a 
number of everbearing strawberries, as well as 
large strawberries of good quality that are 
hardy in the interior of Alaska and a new 
hardy pillar or low-climbing rose, bearing pure 
white blossoms with prominent yellow stamens. 
The Chinese chestnut {Castanca molHssima) 
continues to give promise as a blight-resistant 
substitute for tlie doomed American variety. 
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Several thousand of these young trees are now 
being grown, also several thousand hybrid 
chestnuts, with the object of testing them for 
disease resistance and nut production. Sulli- 
cient progress has been made in the growing 
and testing of bamboos in the South to show 
that six or seven types are suitable for a wide 
range of soil and climate and useful for a great 
variety of purposes. Promising new stocks of 
pear, apple, peach, cherry, and plum have been 
assembled from foreign counti les, chiefly the 
Orient. About 75,006 new pear stocks have 
been distributed to nurserymen and others for 
t('st undei varying conditions. 

IissTiTUTioNW, SociiCTiKH, ETC. 1'he University 
of London has added horticulture to its cur- 
riculum and will give Die degree of Bachelor 
of Science in Horticulture. A Chamber of Hor- 
ticulture for (treat Britain was formally inaug- 
urated at London, Dec 2, 1918. The Board of 
Agriculture and Fisheries of Creat Britain re- 
cently purchased a farm at Omskirk, Tian- 
cashire, for experimental work with potatoes. 
At an international conference of horticultural 
tradeis held in Paris early in September, to 
which American repre^sentatives were invited but 
failed to attend, a new association was formed 
under the title of The International Federation 
of the Horticultural Tiade INlr. Arthur Dc 
Sinet is the first president, and M. Turbat (Or- 
leans), secretary. All allied countries will be 
admitted to the Federation — including the new 
countries — at a fee of 500 francs a year; neu- 
tral count rii's may be admitted, if they desire, 
jirovided the conference agrees. The admission 
of former enemy countries was left for future 
consideration The French National Society of 
Horticulture resumed its autumn flower and 
fruit shows after a lapse of five years Tin* So- 
cietv held a general exfiositum and Congiess of 
Horticultuie in .lum* A National Horticul- 
tural Society IS being formed in the Urand 
Duchy of laixembuig undm* the auspices and 
with the cooperation of the Luxemburg Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. The Florida Agricultural 
Fxperiment Station is to locate a citrus substa- 
tion at Lake Alfred. ^Ir. F. H. Wilson, well 
known for his botanical and horticultural ex- 
plorations in China, and as a plant introducer, 
was made assistant director of Arnold Arbo- 
letum. 

Bibliography. Recent contributions to hor- 
ticultural literature include the following books: 
rf. M. Priego, Arhoi'iculture General^ (Madrid, 
1917) ; Duke of Bedford and S U. Pickering, 
avd Frvit Groiring, (London, 1919); 
A Rolct, Plantes a Parfums et Plantes Aioma- 
UqueSy (Paris, 1918) ; H. P. (lould. Peach Grou- 
ing, (New York, 1918) ; U. P. Hedrick, Manual 
of American Grape Growing, (New' York, 1919) ; 
C. Truffaut, Production des Ldgumes, (Ver- 
sailles, 1918) ; (t. C, Koeding, R ceding^ s Fruit 
(power's Guide, (Fresno, Cal., 1919); F. D. 
(lardner, ot al , Fruits, Vegetables and Flouers, 
(Philadelphia. 1918) ; F. L. Fullerton, The Book 
of the Home Garden, (New York and London, 
1919) ; L. B. Wilder, Color in My Garden (Oar- 
den City, N. Y., 1918); and J. D. Bennett, The 
Making of a Flower Gai den, {^ew York, 1919). 
Recent publications of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture include: H. P. Gould and 
F. Andrews, Peaches: Production Estimates and 
Important Commercial Districts and Varieties, 
U, S, P. 4. Bulletin No, 806; D. grifflths and 


H. E. Juenejtnann, Commercial Dutch-Bulb Cul- 
ture in the United States, U. S. D. A. Bulletin 
No 797; W. Popenoc, The Avocado in Guatemala, 
U. S. D. A. Bulletin No. 743, and IT. P. Gould, 
Fig Growing in the South Atlantic and Gulf 
States, Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1031 (Govt. Print- 
ing Office, Washington, 1919). 

HOSS, Elijah Embree. Methodist Episcopal 
bishop, died at South Muskogee, Okla., April 23. 
He was born in Washington County, Tenn., April 
14, 1849, graduated at Fnioiy and Henry (T)l- 
lege, Va., in 1869, and was ordained to the 
Methodist Fjiiscopal ministry in 1870. He was 
president of Martha Washington College, Vir- 
ginia, 1 876-81; president of Fmory and Henry 
College 1o 1885, and professor of ecclesiastical 
history at Vanderbilt University to 1890. He 
then edited the Nashville (Christian Adiocatc 
until 1902, wiien ho was appointed bishop in 
the Methodist FTusco]>al (!hurch. South. 

HOURS OF LABOR. See Labor Lixusla- 

TION. 

HOUSE, Colonel Edward M. American repre- 
s(‘ntative at the Pans Peace ConfiTcnce He 
h(‘ld no olbeial position at that time, but had 
long bccMi the conlidential i e]u esentalivc of the 
iVesident in the most impoitant issues of his 
administration. He w'as born in T(‘xas on July 
26, 1858, and at an early age interested himself 
in State politics In tins he was not actuati'd 
by any motive of self-interest and he soon ac- 
(|uired a gieat rejmtation in the State for in- 
sight and impartiality He was said to have 
almost di(‘talorial power as the result of his 
influence over the political leaders. He was one 
of the earliest to see the making of a ])iesident 
in Mr. Wilson, and to press his candidacy. 
During the period of American neutrality. 
Colonel House made fn‘(pient trips abroad and 
kept the adininisti at ion infoirm^cl as to < ondi- 
tions In 1918 he cieated an organization ol 
specialisfs on Fniopi'an affairs and on all mat- 
ters ])ertaining to the wai, wifh the n^sult that 
the nu'uns of obtaining fiist-haiid information 
weie piovided for the administration. It wtis 
believed that h(‘ had pla\ed a leading part in 
H)17 in the movement on unity of command 
which resulted in the appointment of General 
Foch as generalissimo The office of Colonel 
House at the Hotel thdllon was the dealing 
house at tin* beginning of the ('onfeience bir all 
matters pertaining to the American delegation 

HOUSING. (Jne of the most important after- 
the w'ur problems with which practically eveiy 
country has been confronted is that created by 
a scarcity of housing a(‘(*ommodations The 
almost universal lack of sufficient homes has 
led to an exceptional amount of interest in this 
problem. Cause's of this deficiency in homes 
in the United States may be attributed to the 
following causes: “the geneial paralysis in eon- 
stru(*tion work during the war due to shortage 
of men and materials: increased eo.st of labor, 
land and materials, with an increased cost of 
maintenance since the signing of the armistice, 
general inactivity in building circles because 
maniv^ are waiting for prices to drop; higher 
standards of living demanded by workers, and 
the return of men who had been in the service 
abroad.” Efforts are being made in nearly all 
countries to relieve and remedy the situation 
through government aid and the activities of 
local organizations. . 

On the entrance of the United States into 
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the war, the hoiiHinj? shortage became acute in 
most of the manufacturing and shipbuilding 
centres. The cost of labor and materials had 
caused a decrease in the rate of new construc- 
tion for some time prior to our entrance and, 
in addition, war needs required the concentra- 
tion of war workers in industrial centres. At 
first several departments of the government at- 
tempted to relieve the housing shortage, but 
it was found necessary to delegate the housing 
work to the Department of Labor, and in con- 
se(|uence the l^ureau of Industrial Housing and 
Trans))ortation was formed and later the United 
Stales Housing (\)rporation was organized. 'I he 
Huieau of Industrial Housing and ITansporta 
tion was created in February, 1918, but its 
work did not become effectiAe until June. On 
duly 9, 1918, the United States Housing Cor- 
poration was formed to meet the housing situa- 
tion by supplying additional dwellings. It was 
incorporat<*d under the laws of the State of 
New York. Mr. Otto M Kidlitz was made 
piesident of the corporation. For its work Con- 
gress appropriated $109,900,000 and the funds 
became available by the end of July. Upon 
the signing of the aimistice a large part of 
the corpouition's woik was halted and only those 
])ro)ects then in an advanced stage were com- 
jileted. dhe corporation sought to solve the 
housing problem in five ways: (1) By making 
available housing facilities found by careful in- 
vestigation to (‘\ist in or near the particular 
communities in (jiiestion ; (2) By connecting, 

through improved transportation, ])laces where 
labor was neenh'd with places capable of hous- 
ing it; (3) lly encouraging and aiding private 
ca})ilal to build: (4) Bv aiding in the distribu- 
tion of labor and the placing of war contracts 
ill su(*h a manner that housing congestion might 
b(‘ avoided or reduced; (5) By construction and 
operation of houses, apaitinents, and dormitories. 
The last named was the principal purpose for 
which the coiqioration was cri'ated but it was 
list'd only as a last resort Bcfoie housing woik 
was undertaken in an> community, its great 
need for housing had to be certified by the Army 
()i Navy l)e])artment and then agents of the 
(orpoiation made a careful surxey of the com- 
munity 

In spilt* of the ('(Torts to jirovidt* adeipiate 
housing fatalities, tlu' rentals of both rooms 
and houses aihaiiced mateiially. ddit* rise was 
most maiked in citit'S and was due in many in- 
stances to profiteering rather than to increased 
(‘osts in taxes, repairs, st'rvice, etc. One of the 
problems which the ttuieau of Indiistiial Hous- 
ing and Ti anspoi tation sought to solve was the 
pre\entioTi of firofiteering To this end, it en- 
couiaged the foimation tif committcf'S on rent 
proliteei iiig in industrial communities. “Thi'se 
comniittet'H, consisting of representatives of or- 
ganized labor, leal estate interests, the legal pro- 
fession, and the geiunal public, undertook, by 
democratic methods to investigate and adjust 
the various difficulties arising between land- 
lords and tenants.” Active committees were 
formed in 76 cities and in 50 other cities the 
Bureau adjusted complaints brought to its at- 
tention through local rejiresentative organiza- 
tions. The local committees have been very suc- 
cessful in fireventing rent profiteering. Thou- 
sands of cases have been settled to the satisfac- 
tion of all in many cities. In Philadelphia, for 
example, of 1123 cases recorded, 864 were eat- 


isfactorily adjusted. In Cleveland, the saving 
to tenants averaged $464 per month. The com- 
mittees have also succeeded in preventing evic- 
tions and through their activities indirectly 
discouraged landlords from attempting to profi- 
teer. Tn addition their W'ork has furthered 
necessary repairs and improvements in sanitary 
conditions. 

Although the emyihasis of the National Ckjii- 
feience of Social Work held at Atlantic Citv, N. 
J., June Ist^Sth, was on community problems, 
nuieli interest was manifested in the housing 
shortage and the ])Tohlems thus (Tea ted. .Mrs. 
Kva White of the United States Department of 
Labor stiongly dwelt upon tlio uplifting efi’eet 
of good standards of health, housing and recrea- 
tion. The danger ai ising from bringing into 
Use unfit, unsanitary (Ivvt'llings to meet the 
shortage in aeeomniodations was ])Oiiit«'d out 
111 an outline of the' housing experieii'^'c during 
t,he vvai, by Mr riohn Ihlder, Secretarv ot the 
Pennsvlvania Housing and I'ovvn I'laniiing As- 
sociation. Mr T.anience Veiller, Sect eta l y of 
lh(‘ National TToiisiiig Association, in a sfiecial 
papcT discussed the standards si't up hv the 
Federal (Joverninent, and a papi i discussing the 
1 elation of striicluial ariangi'mcnt of houses to 
health was contributed liy Dr. James Foul of 
the United States Housing ('orfioration 

In spite of the im^asures taken to rt'lievc the 
situation, theie is still a great scarcity of houses, 
t'hicago, for examjilc, reports that hei housing 
facilities arc 20 per ('cnt loss than thoso re- 
quired by h(*i population, the St. Louis Cham- 
ber of Commerce has formed a $2,000,000 associa- 
tion for tlic construction of new homes and in 
San Francisco rent has advanced 50 ])er cent. 
It is estimated that 700,000 to 1,000,000 hoiisi"* 
are needed in the I’nited States 

FedI'RAI. Legislation. In older to solve the 
[irohliTii vaiioiis measures ha\c been iiitroduc('d 
in Congress. S(*nator C.ilder introduced a hill, 
known as the “Fi'deral Homo Loan Act,” wdiudi 
jirovides for a svst(mi of home loan hanks The 
purpose of this measure is ”to make pait of the 
$2,(K)0,000,000 of assets held by the Building 
and Loan Assoeiations immediately a\ailahle for 
luiilding ” Si'iiator K(m\on has introdneed a 
lull wdiieh makes provision foi the creation of a 
commission “to iincstigatc and re])oit to Con- 
gress a jilan on the question invohi'd in the 
financing of lionse eonsti luAion and liome own- 
ership and Federal aid therefor ” 4 he Sundry 

Civil Approjiriation Bill for the fiscal year eml- 
ing June 30, 1920, provided foi an appropria- 
tion of $3,070,115 for eontinuing the activities 
of the United States Housing Corporation. It 
;ilso provid(*d that, upon the termination of the 
w’ar, all the propt rty of the eor]>oration he sold 
at market value and that tlie corporation wind 
up its afl'airs and dissolve. On Di'ceinher IHth, 
the House iiminimoiislv passial a lull introduced 
by Mr. Clark of Floiida, which ordeunl the sale 
of housing facilities erect (*d by the governmimt 
during the war The bill aholislies the United 
States Housing Bureau, transBuiing its prop- 
erty to the treasury for sale to priv^ate per- 
son’s. Great waste’ and extravagance were 
charged and criminal prosecution of the officers 
of the Bureau was considered 
iStatk Legislation. North Dakota has cn- 
t(‘red upon an extensive programnu* of State aid 
to home-huilders. Farly in the year the Leg- 
jslnturp pngetefi {I jaw pqdcr wfiich the State 
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will establinh and operate the North Dakota 
Home Biiildin;^ AsBoeiation. In order to help 
inhabitants of the State, $100,000 has been ap- 
propriated to the association. Another bill au- 
tliori/es an issue of bonds not to exceed $10,- 
000,000 in amount, to cover first mortgages on 
real estate which shall have been issued by the 
Hank of North Dakota. The Home Building As- 
sociation is to be operated by the State Indus- 
trial (Vimmission which is authorized to ac* 
quiie by purchase, lease, or exercise of the right 
of eminent domain, all requisite property rights 
find may construct, repair and remodel buildings. 
No (dwelling) house may be built, bought or 
sold at a price greater than $5000. In duly, 
the Legislature of Wisconsin added a section to 
its general corporation law making it possible 
for municipalities to engage in homing and 
permitting individuals to form corporative hous- 
ing companies. Under the law such a corpora- 
tion may acquire land and prepare it for resi- 
dential us(‘ on approval of any public land com- 
mission or city planning commission of any lo- 
cality where the corporation’s property is sit- 
uated. The maximum cost of any dwelling 
erected by such a corporation is $5000. 

In June the New York Legi.slatun* unani- 
mously passed several bills to relieve the hous- 
ing situation. It is estimated that the Dodge 
Bill which permits the remodeling of old type 
houses in N('w ^'ork City will make 70,000 more 
houses available The other bills were designed 
to protect tenants against rapacity and to 
.stimulate building. On December 12th, Oover- 
nor Coolidge of Massachusetts signed a bill em- 
powering the slate commission to investigate 
rents and to require landlords to produce their 
books on demand. The law is directly against 
rent-profiteers. Between August and December 
the commission adjusted more than 2000 rent 
complaints. 

Bffkrexces The Public Affair, Information 
Service, the Monthly T^ahor Periew and Housing 
Betterment, a (piartcrly issued by the National 
Housing Association, and the Yctr Yorh Times 
Index will give adequate references as to where 
information on Housing and its allied subjects 
may be found 

Abroad — Enoland. Th(‘ seriousness of the 
housing situation in PIngland has resulted in 
the enactment of government measures, calcu- 
lated to ameliorate* the (*xisting conditions. The 
kewnote of the English situation is sounded by 
Lloyd Ocorge in his statement, ‘^You cannot 
maintain an A-1 empiie on a C-3 population.” 
The housing construction programme provides 
for an increase in the local tax rate of one 
])enny in the pound The National Government 
then lends nion(‘y to the local government, which, 
after construction, pays it back as well as it 
can from the p(‘nny in the pound tax and the 
rents. Provision is made for sanitation and the 
safeguards against crowded tenement construc- 
tion. Only eight to 12 houses per acre are 
])ermitted, in comparison with 50 per acre at 
present. It is estimated that during the next 
few years the government must help build from 
000,000 to a million homes at a cost of about 
000 pounds each. It is figured that the first 
300,000 homes will cost nearly a billion dollars. 
At the same time, England is encouraging tre- 
mendous imports of lumber. During the war the 
raising of rents was prohibited. Soon after the 
cessation of hostilities, labor organizations and 


housing associations agitated for an extension 
of the Rent Act. It was estimated that unless 
this extension was made, seven to eight million 
houses in the United Kingdom would be afTected 
by a rise in rents ranging from 45 to 100 per 
cent. Early in the year, an Act of Parliament 
extended the period of application of the Rent 
Act, with certain amendmemts, to the spring 
of 1921. 

Canada. No effort was made by the Canad- 
ian government to carry out a housing pro- 
gr.ainme during the war Inevitable extrava- 
gance was thus avoided. Immediately after the 
armistice was signed, the Federal and Provin- 
cial Governments met to consider the scarcity 
of housing facilities. On December 3d upon the 
recommendations of the Privy Council, an order 
in council was issued granting a loan of $25,- 
000,000. This loan, administered bv five mem- 
bers of the cabinet, was apportioned among the 
nine Provinces of Canada jiro rata to the pop- 
ulation. “The money will be lent to the jirov- 
inces at 5 per cent and will be repayable by 
them, in most eases, in six equal monthly in- 
stallments of principal and interest.” The Pro- 
vincial Governnumt of Ontario prior to this ac- 
tion of the Dominion Government, appropriated 
$2,000,000 for housing as an addition to what- 
ever Federal loan might be made. The observ- 
ance of minimum standards formulated by the 
Ontario Housing Committt'e is reipiired in all 
building which is being done under the On- 
tario Act. 

France. The devastation wroimht by the war 
has made the housing problem a very real one 
in France According to the Minister of Liber- 
ated Territories, 550,000 buildings are to be 
rebuilt in the diwastatwl areas In the vicinity 
of Paris the shortage is especially acute and 
plans are being made to construct garden cities 
under the law of 1912 This law created the 
public office of Low-cost Dwellings of the D(‘- 
partment of the Seine and appropriated 10,- 
000,000 francs ($1,930,000) for the acquisition 
of land to serve as sites for sucdi villages in the 
outskirts of Paris. The FreruL Parliament has 
authorized the removal of the wall of Paris. 
This will release 1150 a(T(*s of ground. The 
abolition of the militaiy zone will add 1S75 
acres, most of which will be used for a new 
park. 

Italy. On Mar. 23, 1919, a vice regal decree 
was issued under which aid in th(‘ construction 
of workmen’s dwellings may be obtained by the 
following' The Communes, Workmem’s Build- 
ing and (k)bperative Societies, Hublic W’elfare 
Associations and the National Building and Co- 
o])erative vSoidety of Government Employees 
at Rome. In accordance with this de- 
cree, the De})osit and Loan Bank will place 
100, (>()(), 000 lire ($19,300,000) at the disposal of 
the communes and local authorities. When this 
has been used up further amounts will be pro- 
vided. 

Peru. Under a law enacted Dec. 28, 1918, 
it is planned to build 100 workmen’s houses, to 
be sold to public employees of over live years’ 
service and who receive (“presumably per 
month”) wages of not more than 15 libras ($75). 
The houses will be built according to plans and 
estimates approved by the executive d(‘part- 
ment. F^r additional information, see Build- 
ing, City Planning, Architecture and Wel- 
jbARjfl Work. 
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HOUSTON, TEXAS 
HOUSTON, TEXAS. See Docks and Har- 

OORS. 

HUGHES, William ^Maurice. Australian 
representative at the Paris Peace Conference. 
He was at the time of the Conference Prime 
Minister of the Australian Commonwealth. He 
was born in London of wealthy parents on Sept. 
25, 1864, went to Australia, and taking a part 
in state politics became a member of the Legis- 
lative Assembly of New South Wales in 1804. 
In 1001 he was‘ elected to the first House of Rep- 
resentatives of the (Commonwealth, where he 
became the leading supporter of Mr. Andrew 
Fisher, the head of the Australian Labor party. 
Meanwhile he had practiced law, and he was 
afterwards chosen Attorney-General in the 
Fisher cabiiiet. After the resignation of Mr. 
Fisher in 1015, he became Prime Minister He 
furtheied a vigorous policy during the war and 
encountered considerable opposition. He twice 
forced the issue of consciiption upon the country 
and in the referendum V'hich was taken on each 
occasion he was d(‘feated His own party hav- 
ing partly deserted him, he formed an alliance 
with the Liberals under Sir .Toae])h Cook. He 
repiesented Australia at the Imperial (Confer- 
ence in Fngland in 1018. 

HUNGARY. See Attstro-Hunoary. 

HUNTINGTON, Ctiart.es IhtAi’T. Architect, 
ne))hew of the late Collis P. Huntington, died in 
New York City Octolier 15. He was born at 
Logansjmrt, In'd , Nov 22, 1871, graduated at 
Har\ard Hni versify in 1803, and studied at the 
Fcole des Peau\-Arts in Paris, and aft^r 1003 
piacticed his prof(‘ssion of architect in New 
York Among the buildings that he designed in 
N(‘w York may be nnuitioned the Museum and 
Liluar>' of the Hispanic Society, the Museum for 
the American Numismatic Society, the Museum 
of the American Indian, and the building of the 
.Amei ican Geographical Society, all in New York 
('itv. 

HURRICANES. Once again in 1910 the 
Southern States were visited hy a severe tropical 
storm in the early autumn which left destruc- 
tion in its patli and again emphasized the need 
of jiroper ]»rote(dion. The effects were most 
marked at Galveston and Corpus Christi, Tc\as. 

GALVl-:sTo^ Fixioi). A tropical hurricane on 
Sept. 14, 1010, flooded a part of the city of 
Galveston, Texas, and furnished a severe test 
for the sea wall wdiich was built after the 
1000 disaster On the south side of the island 
the sea wall and the accompanying grade ele- 
\ation prevemted siieh a catastrophe as befell 
the city in 1000, but the nortli side of the island, 
whndi was yel at the low' level, w^as flooded to 
a de])th of from three to six feet. As the flood 
was slow in rising and not violent, the damage 
done was due merely to waiter soaking. This 
flood stimulated discussion of the further grade 
elevation work wdiich wars proposed for the north 
side of the island. On the south side, up to 
about the east and west centre line of the city, 
the grade iirevious to 1010 had been raised to 
some 21 feet above the sea level, but the north 
side w^as still knv, and a report made in the 
spring of 1019 by J. B. Lippincott, consulting en- 
gineer, recommended a graduated scheme of im- 
provement which would involve the placing of 
about 20,()()() yards of fill. By doing this the 
section of the city lying north and west of 
the sea wall south* of the bay and east of 40th 
Street, exclusive of the railway yards, could be 


raised from its present elevation of to 

an elevation of Ifiy^ feet at the north or hay 
front, rising with a grade of one foot in 1600 
to the south, w ith an elevation of approximately 
21 feet at the south w^all. 

There was considerable engineering work un- 
der construction or completed around the city 
at the time the hurricane passed, hut all of the 
structures stood the lest, and the public utili- 
ties operated notwithstanding the storm. Ap- 
proximately 3300 linear feet of the sea wall ex- 
tension east of 6th Street was not damaged by 
the heavy sea coming in from the gulf, and 
tlie arch-work under construction at the cause- 
w'ay, tog^ether with the old original arch struc- 
ture, also remained intact. The temporary 
wagon bridge across (Jalveston Bay experienced 
no damage, and the fill back of the (Galveston 
('minty portion of tin* sea wall, which had been 
raised after the 1015 storm, met every require- 
ment. 

GoRPrs Christi Disastf.r. The same hurri- 
cane wdiich struck Galveston did vast damage 
at ('orpns ('hristi, Texas, and occasioned a loss 
of life and property. This severe troyiical storm 
and tidal wave, w'hich wuis the most severe in 
the history of the Texas Gnlf coast, on the 
morning of Sept. 14, 1010, passed over the har- 
rier islands and sw'cpt aw'ay portions of the 
city of Col pus (Tristi and the towns of Port 
Aransas, Aransas Pass and Roekport, causing 
a ])roperty loss of many millions of dollars and 
a loss of life estimated at 350. The greatest 
damage and loss 4 )f life was at Corpus (Tristi, 
a city of 2(1,000 population, w'here some 300 per- 
sona perished needlessly, it is said, as they 
could have taken refuge in the bluff or upper 
lesidcntial portion of the city 35 feet above 
the sea level. The storm w'as marked by an ox- 
tieme tidal height reaching a level of 12.4 feet 
above mean low^ tide as against 5.0 feet in 1016. 
The storm was a typical West Indian hurricane, 
and was imdouhtedly more severe than the Gal- 
veston storm in 1000, although much of its force 
was bioken at the outer islands. The towm of 
Aransas Pass, on Alustang Island, was entirely 
destroyed, although there was small loss of life, 
as adequate warnings had been received. The 
damage done was the result of tlie combined 
force of waves, floating timber and wind, w^hich 
reached a maximum velocity of 80 miles an 
hour, all acting jointly. It w'as demonstrated 
that the great tidal height possible in one of 
the West Indian hurricanes renders uncertain 
the proteidion afforded by the outer or barrier 
islands to the inner shore line. The effect of the 
flood w'as so great as to almost prostrate the 
eomniorcial activity of the region temporarily, 
and coiisidei able discussion resulted as to the 
best method of providing protection in the fu- 
ture It was realiziM that the scheme pro- 
visionally ado])ted for a sea wall was quite in- 
adecyuate, and that some further system of de- 
\elopment must be evolved to provide against a 
similai contingency. 

HYMANS, Paul. Belgian reprcsentiitivc at 
the Paris Peace (Conference He held the offi(;e 
of Belgian Minister for Foreign Affairs. He 
had been a leader of the Liberal party in Bel- 
gium before the w'ar and had been a jirominent 
lawyer known for his abilities and his w'ide 
political experience. 

ICE CREAM. 8t*e Dairying. 

ICELAND. A Danish crown colony with an 
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area of 40,456 square miles, of which 16,245 are 
inhabited, with a population estimated in 1019 
at 92,700. The Danish king is also king of Ice- 
land, although the government has recognized 
Iceland as a sovereign state. The foreign af- 
fairs of the country are under the control of 
Denmark, and Iceland has decided on a foreign 
policy of perpetual neutrality. The national 
church ' is Evangelical Lutlieran, but there is 
complete religious liberty. There is a university 
in Kcykjavfk, and severtU other schools. The 
budget estimates for the year of 1019 gave a 
total revenue of 2,422,325 krdnur, and a total 
expenditure of 2,905,782 kronur. The state pos- 
sesses a comparatively large reserve fund, in- 
vested in difTerent loans, amounting at the be- 
ginning of 1018 to 1,730,000 kr6nur In 1017 
the total hay cioi) was about 780,000 cwt., the 
crop of potatoes 1.5,000 cwt., and of turnips 8000 
cwt. 'I'he total value of fisheries in 1015 was 
estimated at 14,800,000 krOnur. The President 
of the Council and Minister of Justice and of 
Ecclesiastical Aflairs in 1910 was J6n Magnus- 
son. The display of the new Icelandic flag at 
Eeykjavik on Dec. 1. 1918, marked the advent 
of Iceland into the family of nations. Denmark 
and Iceland now form a Union wherein the 
same king is at the head of each countrv. Equal 
riglits obtain for all natives in both Iceland 
and Denmark, though military service can be 
required only in the country of which the man 
is a citizen. All doinestie affairs are adminis- 
tered independently by each country. A consul- 
tative committee, composed of three Danes and 
three Icelanders, passes on all measurcf^ affect- 
ing both countries before such bills arc pre- 
sented to parliament. Foreign affairs are en- 
trusted to Denmark, and at each Danish lega- 
tion there is to be an Icelandic attache. Where 
there are neither diplomatic nor consular offi- 
cials Iceland may maintain her own repre.sen- 
tatives. Any controversy regarding the terms 
of the Union is to be settled by arbitration. 
After 1040 the Parliament of either nation may 
at any time demand a revision of the act of 
Union. 

In October, 1018, the volcano of Katla, buried 
under the neve of Myrdals Jokull, hurst forth 
with marked violence and ils outflow continued 
for several weeks, damaging pasturage greatly. 
It 18 the thirteenth outburst in historic times, 
the last being in 18(>() when its violence con- 
tinued for 10 days. For the first time the Vatiia 
dokull has been crossed from west to east, by 
Warden and Ygberg in 1910, when they dis- 
covered a new crater about three to five miles 
in extent. 

IDAHO. Population. The population of 
the v'^tate in 1010 was 325,504, and on July 1, 
1010 it was estimated to he 478,356, a gain dur- 
ing the year of 16,000. 

Acatrciu/riiRK. The following is compiled from 
ail annral report of the Federal Department of 
Agriculture. 


Crop Year Acreape Prod Bu. Value 

Corn 1919 24,000 840,000 $1,886,000 

1918 23,000 920,000 1.684,000 

Oats 1919 220,000 7,700,000 7,546,000 

1918 237,000 9,480,000 8,911,000 

Burley 1919 120,000 3,360,000 4,704,000 

1918 170,000 4.760,000 6,188,000 

Wheat 1919 1,0.30,000 18,70.5,000 38,.345,000 

1918 950,000 20,275,000 38,928,000 

Hay 1919 650,000 a 1,626.000 85,750,000 

1918 667.000 a 2,001,000 36,218.000 


Crop Year Acreage Prod. Bu. Value 

Potatoes 1919 36,000 5,400,000 8,154,000 

1918 34,000 6,290,000 5,095.000 


a Tons. 

Transportauon. The total railway mileage 
of the State for 1019 was 3629 of main line 
single track; of this four miles were constructed 
dining the year. The largest systems are the 
Oregon Short Fine, the Northern Pacific, and the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul. 

Finance. During the biennium ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1018, the total receipts were $8,641,- 
270 and the disbursements amounted to $0,121,- 
013. The balance at the beginning of this time 
was $1,184,030 and at the end it was $705,187. 
The bonded debt of the State is $2,818,7*50. 

Charities and Corrections. The following 
is a list of institutions under State control: 
Penitentiary, at Boise; Soldiers’ Home, at Boise; 
Insane Asylum, at Blackfoot; Sanitarium, at 
Orofino; Sanitarium, at Nampa; University of 
Idaho, at ^Toscow; State Normal School, at 
T.ewiston; State Normal School, at Albion; 
Idaho Technical Institute, at J’ocatcllo. 

Offk’ERS. Covernor, D. \V. Davis, K. ; Lieu- 
tenant JJovernor, C. C. Moore, 11.; Secretary of 
State, Bobert 0. Jones, R. ; Auditor, E. (1. (Jallct, 
IL; Treasurer, *John \V. Faglcson, R.; Attorney- 
General, Roy L. Black, R. ; Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, Ethel E. Redfield, R-D ; In- 
spector of Minos, R N Bell, R 

Judiciary. Supicmc Court: Chief Justice, 
William M Morgan: Associafc *histices, John 
C. Rice, Alfred Budge. 

IDAHO, University of. A State institution 
of learning, located at Moscow, Idaho. 0 he en- 
rollment for the summer session of 1010 was 
115 and the autumn total was 782; the fac- 
ulty numbers 80 The endowment was originally 
28(’),000 acres of land, of which one-fourth has 
been sold, the total value estimated at $6,- 
000,000. 1’hc income for the year was .$684,- 
008. The library contains 45,000 volumes. 
The uiiiviTsity was founded in 1880. President, 
Finest Hiram JJndley, Ph.D. 

IJUIN, Mr. Japanese representative at the 
Palis Peace Confeience. He was horn in 1864, 
entered the diplomatic service in 1890, served 
at liondon, Vienna, and Pekin, became minia(A‘r 
to China in Hd08, and aiiihassador to Italy in 
1016 

ILLINOIS. Population. The population of 
the State in 1010 was 5,638,501, and on July 1, 
1010 it was estimated to be 0,400,473, a gain 
during the year of 82,000. 

Agriculture. The following table is com- 
piled from a report of the Federal Department 
of Agriculture, for Deeemlier 1010. 


Crop 

year 

A ct eaf/e 

Prod Bv 

Value 

Corn . 

1019 

8,600,000 

301,000,000 

$391,300 000 


1918 

9,700,000 

344.350,000 

413,220,000 

Oats 

1919 

4.102,000 

123,060.000 

86,142,000 


1918 

4,508,000 

198,352,000 

132,896,000 

Wheat . 

1919 

4,150,000 

65,675,000 

137.918,000 


1918 

2,900,000 

63,970,000 

133,058.000 

Hay . . . 

.1919 

3,250,000 

a 4,810,000 

1()2;934,000 


1918 

3,372,000 

0 4,552,000 

95,592,000 

Potatoes 

1919 

155,000 

8,060.000 

15,798,000 


1918 

160,000 

11,520,000 

17,050.000 


a Tons. 

Fii?anck. The balance in the treasury on 
30, 1918 was $20,005,540 and a year la- 
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ter it was $20,861,321. The receipts for this 
period amounted to $32,240,081 and the disburse- 
ments were $20,374,1)00. The principal of the 
State outstandinfi^ ])onded debt as of Oct. 1, 1919, 
was $17,500. BoiuIh totalling this amount were 
eallerl in by the Oovornor’s proclamation. The.se 
iumds have ceased to draw interest but have not 
yet been surrendeied. 

TuANSPORTATio^f. The total railway fnileagc 
of the State for 1919 was about 13,413 miles 
of single main line track; of this, over six miles 
weie constructed in the year. The longer roads 
are the Illinois Central, the Wabash, and the 
Ch'veland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. T.ouis. 

CiiARiTJES AND CouiiErTToxs. Tlie following 
is a list of the State institutions, under the con- 
trol of th(‘ Department of Public Welfare. Hos- 
pitals, at Dlgiti, Kankakee, dacksonville, Anna, 
^^'atertown, Peoria, Chicago, Chester, and Alton; 
School and Colony, at Lincoln; Colony, at Dixon; 
Schools for the Deaf and the Blind, at Jackson- 
ville, Soldiers’ Home, at Quincy; Widow's Home, 
at AMlmington ; Orjihans’ Home, at Normal; Eye 
and Ear InOrmaiy, at C'hicago; Training Schocd 
for CitIs, at Ceneva; School for Boys, at St 
Charles; Industrial School for the Blind, at 
Cliicago, Keformator), at Pontiac, Prison, at 
Jolii't, and the Southern Illinois Prison. The 
total eK])emliture for these approximates $7,- 
oOO.OOO The total population of these in.sti- 
tutions on Apr. 30, 1910 was 20,231, an inciease 
of 581 from Dec. 31, 1918. See Old Aqk Pen- 
sioxs. 

Offuirs. Coverrior, Frank O Lowden, B.; 
Li(Mitenant Oovernor, John C. Oglesby, B ; Sec- 
retary of State, Louis L I^mmerson, B.: Audi- 
tor, Andrew Bussell, B ; Treasurer, Fred E. Ster- 
ling, R.; Sufienntendcnt of Public Instruction, 
t'rancis O Blair, B ; Attorney Cmnual, Edwai'd 
d Briu\dag(‘, R , Adjutant Ccneial, Frank S 
Dickson 

Si I’UEME Corirr dustici's Warrim AV Dun 
can, AAilliam M Farmer, Frank K. Dunn, Floyd 
K Idiom pson, Clyde E. Stone, James 11 Cart- 
wri'jht. On in N. Carter, Clerk, (’ W Vail. 
(See Child Lador.) 

See Zinc; Aoricclti rat. Experiment Sta- 
tions 

ILLINOIS, ITniv FRSiTY OF. A CO (‘ducat ional 
non-scctarian institution of higher hxirning, 
situated at ITrbana, 111, but whose faculties 
of nuNlicine, dentist ly and jiharmacy are located 
in ( hicago. 111. In the fall of 1919 the num- 
l:er of students attending in all sdrools was re- 
]>()rted as 8052; uumher on the teaching staff, 


672. President, Edmund J. James, Ph.D., LL.D., 
absent on leave; Acting President David Kinley, 
Ph.D., LL.D. 

IMMIGRATION AND EMIGRATION. 

During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1019, 
the total number of immigrants entering the 
United States was 141,132, as compared with 
110,018 for the fiscal year 1918, 295,403 for 
1917, 298,820 for 1910, ‘and 326,700 for 1915. 
^diile the number of immigrant aliens admitted 
in 1919 was larger than for 1918 by 30,514, it 
was smaller than that of any year previous to 
1918 since 1802. Besides the aforementioned 
141,132 immigrant aliens, there w’ere admitted 
during the year 95,889 non-immigrant aliens, 
making a total of 237,021 aliens admitted. 
During the same fiscal year a total of 123,522 
(‘migrant aliens departed from our shores and 
92,709 non- emigrant aliens left — a total erf 210,- 
231 aliens leavrng the United States. 3'his sig- 
nifi(‘d a net gain in population of 20,790 per- 
sons, compared with a similar increase of 18,- 
585 in 1918, 210,494 in 1917, 125,941 in 1916, 
and 50,070 in 1915 The increase in population 
from foreign sources in 1914, the last year be- 
fore the war. amounted to 709,270. 

A total of 8020 immigrants were debarred 
during the fiscal \ear 1919, or 3.0 per cent of 
th(‘ total number of applicants, as against 7297 
rejections in the previous year, or 3 3 per cent. 
In 1917 there were 10,028 rejected or 4.2 per 
(‘(‘Tit; in 1910, 18,867, or 4 9 ])er cent; in 1015, 
24,111, or 5.3 per cent; and in 1014, 33,041, or 
2.3 per ('ent The largest single cause in 1919 
wms list(‘d as “likely to become a public charge,” 
which accounted for 3904 or 40.3 per cent, and 
1455 w'ere barred by the liteiaey test as against 
1598 for the same cairso in the previous year 
Th(‘i(* weri' 40 alien em*mi('s oxeluded. Besides 
this, RU stowaways weri* dct('i*t('d as compared 
with 10! th(‘ pr-evious yiurr During the fiscal 
vear 1919, 3102 persons w(‘re deport(‘d after 
landing, in eonijianson with 1019 in 1918. Here 
again the likelihood of the ])('rsori becoming a 
public charge was responsible for the largest 
number: 1150 

It was the opinion of the immigration service 
at the time the statistics for the fiscal year 1919 
weie luihlished that there was a strong possi- 
bility of an ineri'ase in immigration now’ that 
th(‘ war was over H was jiointed out that the 
1<)W’ ehh of 1918 had he(*Ti pa'^sc'd and that the 
tit!un‘s for 1919 sliowed a substantial increase, 
although peace had not yet been formally con- 
cluded. 


TMMIGRVTTON AND EMIGRXTTON 

FOR YEAR 

ENDING 

JUNE 30, 

1919 


/iVmV’w 

Innni- 
(rrd n t 

Admitted 

Aon 

iminiai ant 

Total 

Emi- 
(ji ant 

Departed 

Xon- 

eniKfrant 

Total 

Ineren^fi 
i \-) nr 
drerea^c 

African (bla<'k) 

aliens 

.'’>.82:1 

ahens 

6.430 

12.262 

aJiens 

076 

ahens 

3.028 

4,004 

(„) 

-f 8,258 

Armoniaii . ... 

2S2 

95 

377 

n 

4.5 

26 

j- 351 

Bolieniian and Moravian . 

10.5 

148 

2.53 

412 

0 

421 

— 168 

IPil^fanan, Sorbian, Montonegnn . 

205 

234 

4.39 

3,241 

132 

3.373 

— 2.934 

rbin(‘sp 

1,007 

5.729 

7,426 

2,062 

5,868 

7,030 

— 504 

(Croatian and Slovenian . . 

23 

5 

28 

154 

10 

164 

— 136 

Gnban . . . . . 

1,160 

3, lot 

4,573 

808 

3,240 

4,138 

-f 435 

Dalmatian. BoRiiian, Horzef?ovinian 

4 

2 

6 

2 

2 

4 

-j- 2 

Dutch and Flctntsli 

2,73.5 

2,832 

5,567 

1,356 

4,348 

5,70 4 

— 137 

East Indian .... 

68 

471 

539 

106 

30 

136 

+ 403 

Enj;liRli 

26,889 

18,675 

45,56 1 

9,406 

18.817 

28,223 

-t 17.341 

FmniHli 

068 

281 

1.240 

407 

108 

605 

-t- 644 

Fren<‘h .... 

12,598 

8,615 

21,2 43 

5.472 

6,493 

11,965 

-f 9,278 

German 

1,837 

340 

2.177 

3 43 

176 

519 

-f 1,658 

Greek 

813 

689 

1.502 

15,563 

875 

16,437 

-14,935 

Hebrew 

3,065 

605 

3,660 

373 

165 

538 

-f 3,122 
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Admitted 


Races 


Immi’ Non- 

grant immigrant 

Irish . ... 


aliens 

.. .. 7,910 

aliens 

2,236 

Italian (north) . . 



1,2.36 

1,682 

Italian (south) 



2.137 

3,844 

Jnpanesei 


10,056 

4.848 

Korean 



77 

25 

Lithuanian . . . . 



160 

86 

Maprvar 



52 

5 

Mexu’an . 


. 28,844 

15,932 

Pacific Islandor . . 



6 

3 

Polish 



732 

305 

PortiiKUPse . 



1,574 

505 

Rumanian 



89 

43 

Russian 



1,532 

507 

Ruthenian (Russniak) , 


103 

O 

Scandinavian 



8,261 

4,902 

Scotch 


10,364 

3,898 

Slovak ... 



85 

31 

Spanish 



4,224 

3.589 

S]>anish* American 



3,092 

2,322 

Syrian 



231 

239 

Turkish 



18 

27 

Welsh 



608 

357 

West Indian (except 

Cuban ) 


1 223 

1,724 

Other peoples 



247 

233 

Total 


. 141,132 

95,889 

IMMIO RATION FOR 

FOUR 

YEARS * 



Tears ending June 30 — 


1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

African (hlack) 

4,570 

7,971 

5,706 

5,823 

Armenian 

964 

1,221 

221 

282 

Bohemian and Mora- 
vian 

642 

327 

74 

105 

Bulgarian, Serbian, 
Montenegrin 

n 146 

1,134 

150 

205 

Chinese 

2,239 

1.843 

1,576 

1.697 

Croatian and Slo- 
venian 

791 

305 

3.3 

23 

(’uhan 

3,442 

3,428 

1,179 

1,169 

Dalmatian, Bosnian, 
Herzegovinian 

114 

94 

15 

4 

Dutch and Flemish . 

6,44H 

5,393 

2,200 

2,735 

East Indian 

80 

69 

61 

68 

English 

36,168 

32.246 

12 980 

26,889 

Finnish 

5,649 

5,900 

1,867 

968 

French 

19. .51 8 

24,405 

6,840 

12.598 

German . . 

J 1,5.55 

9 6H2 

1,992 

1,837 

(ireek . 

26,792 

25,919 

2,602 

813 

Hebrew 

15.108 

17,3 42 

3.672, 

, 3,055 

Irish 

20,636 

17,462 

4 657 

7,910 

Italian (north) 

4,905 

3,796 

1,074 

1,236 

Italian (south) . 

33,909 

35,154 

5,234 

2,137 

Japanese 

8,711 

8,925 

10.168 

10,056 

Korean 

15 4 

191 

119 

77 

Lithuanian . . 

599 

479 

135 

160 

Magyar 

981 

434 

32 

52 

Mexican 

17,198 

16,438 

17,602 

28,8 44 

Pacific Islander 

5 

10 

17 

6 

Polish . . . 

4,502 

3,109 

668 

732 

Portuguese . . 

12,208 

10,194 

2.319 

1,574 

Rumanian 

9.5 H 

522 

1 55 

89 

Russian 

4,858 

3,711 

1,513 

1.532 

Ruthenian (Russniak) 

1,365 

1,211 

49 

103 

Scandinavian . . . 

19,172 

19,596 

8,741 

8,261 

Scotch 

13,515 

13,350 

5,204 

10,364 

Slovak 

577 

244 

35 

85 

Spanish 

9,259 

15,019 

7.909 

4 224 

Spanish American 

1,881 

2,587 

2,231 

3,092 

Svnan 

676 

976 

210 

231 

Turkish 

216 

454 

24 

18 

Welsh . . 

983 

793 

278 

608 

West Indian (except 
Cuban ) 

948 

1,369 

732 

1,223 

Other peoples 

3,388 

2,097 

314 

247 

Total .... 2 

! 98, 823 

295,403 

110,618 

141.132 


* Non-immigrunt arrivalh are not rocordod in this 
iable. 


IMPORTS. S(?e Financial Review; also ar- 
ticles on countries. 

INCOME TAX. See Taxaiion. 

INDEPENDENT LABOR PARTY. Sec 

Ureat Britain. 


Total 

Emi- 

grant 

aliens 

1,934 

Departed 

Non- 

emigrant 

Total 

Increase, 

( + ) or 
decrease 

10,146 

aliens 

1,225 

3,159 

(-) 

-f 6.987 

2,918 

1,195 

675 

1,870 

-f 1,048 

5.981 

36,980 

3,641 

40,621 

—34,640 

14.904 

2,127 

9,106 

11,233 

4- 3,671 

102 

23 

21 

44 

+ 58 

196 

6 

5 

11 

4- 185 

57 

10 


30 

4- 47 

44,776 

17,793 

8,764 

26,557 

4-18,219 

9 

2 

12 

14 

5 

1.037 

153 

9,956 

10,109 

— 9,072 

2,079 

3.525 

633 

4,158 

— 2,079 

132 

GO 

46 

106 

4- 26 

2,039 

1,717 

808 

2,525 

— 486 

105 

2 

4 

G 

4- 99 

13,163 

4,865 

4,375 

9,240 

4 3,923 

14.262 

1,687 

2,181 

3,868 

4-10.394 

116 

1.150 

25 

D175 

— 1,059 

7,813 

7,489 

4,078 

11,567 

— 3,754 

5,414 

799 

2,299 

3,098 

4- 2,316 

470 

132 

117 

249 

-f 221 

45 

275 

21 

296 

— 251 

965 

156 

121 

277 

4- 688 

2,947 

336 

1,106 

1,442 

-f 1,505 

480 

235 

174 

4 09 

4- 71 

237,021 

123,522 

92,709 

216,231 

+ 20,790 


INDIA^ British. The territory administered 
l)v the British soverei^in as Emperor of India, 
throufifh the viceroy or p^ovcrnor-^^eneral, in 
<*ouneil. Tn addition to iWitish India it in- 
cludes the native states that are under the 
sii/craintv of the British government. Capital 
of British India, Delhi. 

Area AND Population. Area, 1,802,657 square 
miles, population, 315,156,3!)6. No later figures 
are available than those given in the 1017 Year 
B(K)K, which present the details. 

Education Persons with a knowledge ' of 
English in 1910 numbered slightly under 18,000,- 
000. Instruction in India generally conforms 
to the standards of public instruction, which are 
called “Public," and those that do not fulfill 
these conditions, “^Private " The following table 
giving the number of institutions and scholars in 
British India, including Ajmer-Merwara, British 
Baluchistan, and the station of Bangaloi e (1917) 
is from the Statesman's IVo-r Book of 1919. 



Insht uftons for 

Scholars 


Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Colleges 179 

(General education 

16 

57,617 

1,022 

Secondary 

7,004 

689 

1,084 356 

101.979 

Primary 

124,081 

18,122 

4,782,605 

1,036.125 

Special schools. . 
Private institu 

4,323 

538 

126,262 

17,342 

tions 

35,848 

1,955 

570,687 

73.051 

Total . . 

171,345 

21.320 

6,621 527 

1 230,119 

Grand total 

192, 

,755 

7,851,946 

In th(‘ year 11)15 

-16, £7,407,1)08, 

and in 


1910- 17, £7,52.5,5.38, were tlie expendituri’s for 
publie institutions, over 50 per cent of which 
came from fees, provincial resources, local rates, 
municipal funds, and endowments. 

Production, Etc. Agriculture is the chief in- 
dustry of India, and it was estimated that in 
1919 ov(‘r 220,000,000 out of a total population 
of 313,000,000 were thus employed. The follow- 
ing are the provisional figures for the 1917-18 
crop production, yield in tons: Rice, 35,952,- 
000; wheat, 10,162,000; cotton, 4,036,000 
(hales); pure linseed, 390,000; mixed, 117,000; 
rape and mustard, pure, 711,200; mixed, 405,000; 
sesainum, puri‘, 319,000; mixed, 67,000; ground 
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nut, 1,042,000; jute, 0,045,600 (balets) ; indigo, 
87,800 (in cwts. of dye) ; sugar cane, 3,266,000; 
tea, 370,180,800 (pounds). 

The sugar cane crop in 1910 was reported, un- 
orticially in trade journals, to be slightly in ex- 
cess of the 1918 production. The acreage for 
these crops and their yield have generally in- 
creased over 1018, by unofficial estimate, to the 
extent of 12.2 per cent. For the figures of the 
area, crop, and yield of provinces and states, 
see preceding Year Book, no later data being 
available. 

One of the chief industries connoted with 
agriculture is the tea industry. The number of 
pel sons employed in this industry was about 753,- 
000 in 1919.' The area under tea plucked in 
1917-18 was about 664,000 acres, distributed as 
follows: Assam, 399,700; Bengal, 167,800; 
Madras, 33,(K)0; Punjab, 7500; Agra, 8000; 
Bihar and Orissa, 2200; Upper Burma, 2800; 
and the Travancore State, 43,300. The produc- 
tion in 1917-18 was slightly over 370,000,000 
pounds, as against about 369, 000, 000 pounds in 

1916- 17. The exjmrts of Indian tea from Brit- 
ish India (including the Travancore State) in 

1917- 18 were: United Kingdom, 266,964,000 
pounds, IluHSia, 8,122,000 pounds; Canada, 21,- 
153,000 pounds; Cffiina, 3,245,000 pounds; Aus- 


portant industry to agriculture in India, al- 
though no statistics for this industry are avail- 
able for the current year. 

Minekai.k. The mineral production in 1917 
totalled £13,351,364 in value, 17,326,384 tons of 
coal were produced in 1917 The average num- 
ber of persons working in or about mines regu- 
lated by the Indian Mines Act was 211,881 in 
1917, with 133,042 unde<rground. The other 
principal minerals were manganese ore, gold, 
salt, saltpetre, lead, tungsten ore, and mica. 

COiM.\fERCB. The following information in re- 
gard to commerce was supplied by the United 
States Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, October 24th: The summary of the re- 
sults of India’s trade for the 12 months ended 
March, 1919, as compared with the correspond- 
ing period of 1913-14 (pre-war 12 months) and 
of 1917-18, is shown in the table below. In the 
12 months ended March, 1919, exports, including 
reexports, weie higher bv $36,660,966, or 5 per 
cent, than in 1917-18, and by $16,124,336, or 2 
per c(‘nt, than in 1913-14 In the same period 
imports were higher by $60,377,043, or 12 per 
cent, than in 1917-18,' hut less by $46,134,420, 
or 8 per cimt, than in 1913-14. 

The total value of the import and export trad(‘ 
in merchandise for the vears mentioned follows: 


Item 


Exports, iiichiding reexports 
Trnpoits .... 


IVar ended 
March, 1914 
{pre-war year) 
$807,449. 580 
.">94,524,083 


Year ended 
March, 1918 
$780,913,050 
488,012,020 


Year ended 
March, 1919 
$823,574,010 
548,;j89,0(j3 


Actual net excess of exi)orts over imports 


$212,925,597 


$298,900,4.30 


$275,184,353 


tralasia, 10,776,000 iiounds; Ceylon, 4,484,000 
pounds, x^siatic Turkey, 1,977,000 pounds; 
United States, 20,665,000 pounds; elsewhere, in- 
eluding exports across the land frontier, 23,236,- 
000 pounds; making a total of 360,622,000 
pounds, as against 292,594,000 pounds in 
1916-17. 

There were state irrigation works in 1919 of 
about 27,000,000 acres in area. The net revenue 
from these woiks in 1917 was £4,716,000, and the 
estimated value of crops for that year on this 
area was over £61,250,000. 

Of the forested areas in 1916-17, there w'cre 
100,308 square miles of reserve forest, 9140 
square miles of protected forest, and 137,131 
square miles of uiiclasscd forest land, making a 
total of 246,579 square miles, wffiich produced in 
that year about £1,221,000 sterling. 

The Indian Department of Agriculture made 
public, toward the end of 1919, its final forecast 
of the jute crop for that year, placing the area 
under this crop at 2,821,575 acres, and the yield 
at 8,486,234 bales, of 400 pounds each. This 
was an increase of 321,193 acres, and 1,467,146 
bales over the returns of the previous year. 

The first official forecast of India’s 1919-20 
indigo crop places the area sow n at 208,100 acres, 
or 26 per cent below tlie estimate for the corre- 
sponding period of 1918-19. Ihe total yield of 
dye is estimated at 27,300 cwt., as against 32,100 
cw't., the first estimate for 1918-19. 

On account of the drought in 1919, agricul- 
tural conditions in general were not favorable 
in most parts of the provinces. However, toward 
the end of the year, the weather improved, but 
the increase in acreage was mainly due to the 
better prices obtained last year. 

The weaving of cotton cloths is che next im- 


In the 12 months ended March, 1919, as com- 
pared with the coiTospoiiding jieriod of th(‘ pre- 
ceding year, the quantity of inqiorted cotton 
piece goods decreased by 433,090,009 yardh, or 
28 per cent, to 1 ,122,()0().()00 yards, and the value, 
$157,493,566, was nearly the same as in the pre- 
ceding vear. *^1 he value of cotton twust and yam 
imported iiiereas(‘d by $14,830,171 to $28,765,- 
232, the receipts from Japan being over 27, (MX), - 
000 pounds, valued at $17,292,297. Articles im- 
ported by post inci eased by $6,082,476, wheat by 
$3,130,457, tea by $911,009, cigaiettes by $1,291,- 
245, mineral oil (other than kerosene) by $2,- 
512,736, salt by $422,412, silk piece goods by 
$2,259,029, raw’ cotton by $2,571,134, aniline and 
alizarine dves bv $620,316; sugar, 16 D. S. and 
above, bv $1,072>()1; paper by $1,131,299, betel 
nuts by' $1,590,372, spirits by $1,417,124, steel 
bars and channel by $4,909,650; ale, beer, and 
porter by $545,048, and cotton-mill machinery 
by $1,582,585 Imports of motor cars and motor 
cycles decreased by $1,079,390, kerosene oil by 
$2,601,956, cement by $1,187,102, matches by 
$2,273,953, jute-mill machinery by $545,048, cot- 
ton hosiery by $494,761, and wood (timber) by 
$1,564,742. 

Under exports the (juantity of rice, not in the 
husk, increased bv 77,871 tons to 2,017,321 tons 
and the value by $7,653,707, to $74,487,622, 
wffiile wJieat showed a decrease of 978,272 tons to 
413,103 tons in quantity and $39,742,110 to $21,- 
909,307 in value. The quantity of raw' cotton 
exported decreased by 181,455 tons and the value 
by $37,873,699. The quantity of raw jute ex- 
ported showed an increase of 120,046 tons or 
nearly 44 per cent. The value of jute gunny 
bags exported increased by $9,280,415 and of 
gunny cloth by $21,491,113, of raw skins by 
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$5,770,696; of skins, tanned, by $3,878,001, of 
tea by $324,443 ; of hides, tanned, by $7,180,034, 
and of seeds by $97,333,000, while the value of 
raw hides decreased by $1,529,703, pulse by $9,- 
693,419, and barley by $4,128,739. 

Tbade with the Em pike. Considerable loss 
was said to have been caused to British nier- 
chants trading with India as the result of the 
reduction of freight to India, which caused hard* 
ship to those whose contracts w^ere based on war 
rates. This alfected considerably the iron and 
steel and cotton trades. 

SHiPei.NG, Bombay and Calcutta are the chief 
ports, having had about 73 per cent of the for- 
eign trade in 1919. This year also marked con- 
siderable pi ogress in the project of an Indian 
mercantile marine as planned in 1918. This was 
designed to relieve the shortage of shipping, and 
it was believed that it will have a very stimu- 
lating elfect on the production and foreign tiade 
of India. In 1919 the plan to give the govern- 
ment a control through bodies similai to those 
controlling railways and irrigation, of harbor 
improvements, w^as practically, though not olli- 
eially announced, in operation. 

IvAiLWAYS. The railways open on March 31, 
1918, were as follows: 


Mtlen 

State lines worked by the state • 7,19 4 

State lines woiked bv companies. . . . I‘b0()8 

Branch line companies’ railwa>b undei guaran- 
tee and rebate terras . . U,027 

Companies’ lines subsidized by central or local 

governments 

ITnas&isted companies’ lines . . 78 

District board lines . . . • • 2^* 

l^ative state lines worked by native states 2,479 

Native state hues worked b.\ the main line 1,7HH 

(’ompunies’ lines guaranteed by native states 7(50 

lanes in foreign territory, worked by British 
Indian railway companies 

Total miles 36,3251 


The gauges of the Indian railways vary 
Theie is the standard gauge of 5 foot 6 inches, 
the meter gauge of 3 feet, 3% inches, and the 
special gauges of 2 feet 6 inches, and 2 feet. 
'I he total c\p(‘ndituie on railways for the end 
of 1917 18, including lines under construction 
and suivcy, was 5,48,07,95,000 Ks. The net 
profit to the state in 1917-18 was £9,992,134 
sterling, against £7,482,314 in 1916-17. There 
wore in 1918 6796 Europeans, 10,233 Anglo-In- 
dians, and 636,936 Indians employed on the rail- 
way staff, making a total of 653,965. India and 
Ceylon had been connected by rail and steamer 
ferry combined. It was projected to replace the 
ferry by a railway constructed on the causeway 
over the reef known as Adam’s bridge. 

The great war and the necessity of facilitating 
military operations in every way possible had a 
serious effect on the railways of India. Material 
of all kinds was supplied for the campaigns in 
Mesopotamia, East Africa, and elsewhere from 
a supply that even normally was all too scanty. 
An omeial statement of the materials belonging 
to Indiiin railways sent out of the country for 
war purposes related that in such supplies arjd 
equipment were included 774 miles of new and 
second hand rails, 217 locomotives and 5423 
vehicles. Of the rolling stock 196 locomotives 
and 4908 vehicles w^ere meter gauge. The other 
materials sent were varied in character and 
very large in quantity. Before the cessation of 
hostilities the replacement of 157 meter gauge 
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locomotives and 2500 vehicles had been ar- 
ranged. 

Einance. The revenue in 1918 in India, in 
pounds sterling, was: Imperial, 74,492, and 
provincial, 33,361, in England, 2071, making a 
total of 109,924. The expenditure, chargeable to 
revenue, for 1918, was, imperial, 44,405, provin- 
cial, 33,361, ill England, 26,447, making a total 
of 104,213. The total revenue for 1918-19, ac- 
cording to ollieial figures, was £109,190,300, and 
the expenditure, £106,608,800. The debt of 
British India, bearing and not bearing interest, 
was £445,125,567 on March 31, 1918. The total 
financial conti ibutioii of India to the war in final 
oflicial estimate, was £100,000,000. According 
to official iiiforinatioii supplied by the Indian 
goveinment at the beginning of 1919, the position 
of the national debt down to Sept. 30, 1918, 
that is to say, aftei four years of vvai, was ex- 
ceedingly favorable. Apait from the lloatiiig 
debt of about 40 crores of rupees in the shape of 
treasury bills and temporary loans from the 
Presidency banks, the national debt was 558 
croies or about £372,000,000, wTiicli would come 
to less than 23 rupees per head of the popula- 
tion I he unproductive debt befoie tlie w ai had 
been 19 ciores pei head on which the entire 
iuleiest was 1 eiorc. The productive delit as 
legardb railways and inigatiun works was 411 
lupecs with interest at the rate of about 13 
(Holes, but the state eaincd the equivalent ol 
£(),000,()00. On Mai eh 31, 1918, India’s unpro- 
ductive debt was less than the war loan of iiUO,- 
000,000. 

illSTOKY 

SirMMAKY. During flic early part of the year 
there was much distiii hance among the pco 
pie. Famine and influenza followed by an 
epidemie of the plagiii*, e(mstant increase in the 
cost of living; the Kowlatt acts; the unrest 
among the Moliamniedaiis on account of the war ; 
and the resentment of the educated classics 
against the censorship — nil these factois eon- 
trihuled to the discouteni. In April disordeis 
evtend(‘d over a large part of tlie (‘oiiiitry, and 
eveiywheie there was a tendency among thr lliii- 
dns, Moliammedans, Sikhs, and Marvvaiis to draw 
together against the British power, but the gov- 
ernment acted promptly and for the time being 
at least suppresse(l the movement Tin* so- 
calh'd Kowlatt acts included the Indian Criminal 
Law Act and the Emeugency (T’imiiial Law Act 
which gave the governor-gt'iioral power to in- 
vest the police with special authorities of search 
and punishment in regions aflVeted bv s(‘dition. 
They were passed in March, 1919, and they gave 
great offense to a powerful (dement in tlH‘ coun- 
try. They were not supp()rt(xi by tlie legislative 
eoiincil or liy the leaders of the Indians outside 
and several riK'inbers of the government i (‘signed 
in protest. A Passive Hesistance League was 
formed at Bombay to ojipose the laws and it soon 
passed from the passive to tlu; active state. 
Nevertheless th(‘ government d(‘f(‘nded its policy. 
In the British Parliament Mr. Montagu spoke 
on its behalf on the occasion of the bu(iget. At 
this time also a bill was introduced for the eon- 
stitutional reform for India based upon the cele- 
brat(‘d Montagu-! Ticlmsford Report of 1918 
(summarized in prei^xling Year Book). Two 
reports were presented along with it by the so- 
called Southborough Committees. The first 
recommended the giving of the vote to more 
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than 5,000,000 electors many of whom did not 
speak English ; property qualifications based 
upon land revenue districts; and communal 
representation not only for Mohammedans but 
for Sikhs, Indian Christians, Europeans, and 
Eurasians. The second presented a plan for the 
division of powers between the supreme and 
provincial governments. Ihe Montagu bill in- 
corporated the re<*ommendations of both reports. 
It was discussed widely throughout the year- 
The Indian extremists wished to give the Legis- 
lature complete contiol of the budget and to re- 
duce the governor-generars authority in respect 
to the Indian ministry; while the moderates in 
general accepted the main principles of the 
existing system. In the latter part of the year 
there was serious trouble with the tribesmen on 
the Afghan border who were threatening to com- 
bine with the Bolshevists. The Mahsuds and 
AVaziris were olIiTing a stout resistance to the 
British forces at the close of the year. In De- 
cember the government announced its programme 
for India, declaring it a great step toward self- 
gov(‘rninent. 'fhe following paragraphs deal 
witli the gear's events in detail. 

Kawges of the Infiuenza. At the begin- 
ning of the year figures in regard to the influ- 
enza ejudi'mic were jniblished from which it ap- 
pealed that (),0()0,()00 deaths had been caused by 
it, amounting to inoic than half ot the deaths 
by plague during 22 years; and the cases of 
influenza were placed at from 50 to 80 pel cent 
of the total population 

Atj'ITlde of the Princes. A conference of 
the ruling jirinces was held at Delhi toward the 
t*iid of danuaiy At this the view that the re- 
lorm measures would improve and aid future re- 
lations b(‘t\\een the Crown and the states if the 
rulers who possessed full powers of internal ad- 
ministration were definitely marked of! from 
those who did not, w’as discussed by the princes, 
who show^ed considerable diversity of opinion 
on the subject. The conference endorsed the 
principle of the council ot piinces and approved 
th plan of a standing committee of this coun- 
cil. 

I.NDiAN National Conoriss. The National 
(Congress was held at Allahabad at the begin- 
ning of the vear. A resolution was proposed 
condemning the Rowlatt report on conspiracies 
Airs. Besant moved a resolution for self-det(*r- 
inination, saying that if the Indians failed to 
obtain their request from Parliament, they would 
appeal to the Peace t'onference Messrs. Tilak, 
(iaiidhi, and llassan imam wen* nominated as 
representatives to the Peace C'onference. It was 
iwident from these measures that the moderate 
element in Congress w'ould not compromise with 
the extremists. 

The Kowlatt Acts. On February 10th the 
government at the Imperial Council introduced 
the second Rowlatt bill proposing permanent 
changes in the Indian penal code and the code 
of criminal procedure. At the same time the 
government announced that the previous mea- 
sure, namely, the Rowlatt Emeigency Powers 
bill, would remain in operation only three years 
after the end of the war. 'I he object of these 
measures was the suppression of seditious move- 
ments. The Indian speakers were opposed to the 
measure in regard to criminal procedure, espe- 
cially to one of its provisions to the effect that 
ptTsona found in jiossession of seditious docu- 
ments were liable to imprisonment. 


Internal Disorders. Serious strikes were re- 
ported at the end of January in Bombay, and it 
was said that some 15 mills involving about 
15,000 workers were at that time involved. The 
coercion of workers w^ho did not wish to strike 
was charged against the strikers and it was 
said that mills had been invaded for this purpose, 
and that the authorities were unable to give pro- 
tection. The strike was the more dangerous in 
that a cholera epidemic was raging at the time. 
In March riots occurred at Delhi. At this 
centre the programme of passive resistance had 
been preached by its adherents. The mobs on 
the stret^t however jiassed beyond the passive 
stage. hey were said to have driven people out 
of the street ears, held up tiaftic in the streets 
and stopped British oflieials; also to have made 
an attack on the railw'ay station; and accord- 
ing Jo the reports at the time six persons were 
killeil and 17 wounded by the troops who tired 
upon the mob. The agitation was attributed to 
the false reports eireulated among the ignorant 
population in regard to the consequences of the 
Rowlatt Act The passive lesistancc movement 
was announced in February after the resolution 
was introduced to put into eflVct the recommen- 
dations of Justice Howlatt. It was originated 
by the so called “home rulers” of Bombay who 
w^ere suppoited liy the native Indian statesman 
Mr Gandhi. In "spite of the danger of anarchy 
he advocated opposition to the proposed legisla- 
tion, holding that it was unjust to apply it to 
the entire country. In addition to the riots re- 
sulting from the passive resistance movement at 
Delhi serious disturbances were rtqiorted in 
other parts of India on April 5th, mainly in 
the Punjab and in the Bombay Presidency. At 
Amritsar government buildings were burned, 
telegiaph wires cut and three bank managers 
burned to death. Troops were -called out and 
fired upon the mob at various points and a con- 
siderable loss of life resulted on both sides. 
Thereupon the Indian government assumed new 
poweis for the purpose of enforcing drastic 
measures and the goveinoi-general announced 
that he would use inilitar}^ force to put dowm 
riots 

Better conditions weic reported at the chief 
centres of disturbance on April 17th but even 
then the country between Amiitsar and Lahore 
was said to he in a state of open revolt and seri- 
ous tioiihle was reported near Ahrnedabad. The 
governor-genei al at this time issued a proela- 
mation setting forth the government’s attitude 
toward the agitation against the Rowflatt act. 
He said that this had been misundei slood and he 
assured the people that theri* was no danger 
from its application to anv one who was not a 
rcNolutionaiy oi anarchist Martial huv was 
extended throughout tli(‘ region to the north of 
Lahore and the distnihances were for the most 
part eonflned to the Punjab On April Iflth the 
rioters caused damage on one of the raihvay 
lines and killed a lireman and a jiassenger. 
Deliberate attacks were also made upon tcle- 
giaph and tchqihonc lines, and there was evidence 
of a high dcgiee of orguni/ation among the 
rioters and of codpeiation between the Moslems 
and the Hindus On Apiil loth, the mob at 
tacked and wrecked* the raihvay station at 
Gujerat and (io\ eminent troops tired upon the 
rioters at that point. There w^ere also attacks 
upon railway property near Amballa about the 
same time. 
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The Cauhes of the Ui-;\oi/is. A i^reat deal 
was said in the press about the relation of Bol- 
shevism to the Indian riots. It was implied that 
a Bolshevist organization was workin^^ throufjh 
the Indian revolutionary party. It was alleged 
during 1918 that the Bolshevist representatives 
at Stoekliolm had sent money and explosives to 
Bombay and liad been informed by their agents 
that a Bolshevist movement would break out in 
India in Mareh or April, 1919. Other evidenee 
to the same ell’eet was printed in the newspapers. 
Mile attacks were directed specifically against 
Englishmen and against certain unpopular native 
ollicials. It appeared that the rioters were well 
sup})lied with food although the mass of the 
population was in want; and it appeared also 
that they were working upon a concerted plan 
nndcT the guidance of intelligent persons. The 
following account of the riots at Ahmedabad ap- 
peared in the London Timvfi under date of April 
18th from Bombay. Labor unrest had for a long 
time been evident in the city which was the cen- 
tre of textile industry under Indian management 
and a strike for higher usages had occurred. 
VVdieii the news of the arrest of the native Indian 
leader Mr. (landhi reached the city, shops were 
closed and the mill hands paraded the stieets 
Ihey soon began to attack the English inhabit- 
ants and in some instances handled them 
roughly. The passive lesistance element tried 
to maintain older but the mob of mill hands got 
out of hand and began buining buildings, attack- 
ing electric plants, telegiajih otliees, etc. Mean- 
while representatives of the moderate element 
among the natives made r(*peated attempts to re- 
store order. In regard to the Kowdatt Act the 
goviTiunent declared that it was absolutely nec- 
essary in order to protect the lives and property 
of peaceful subjects. 

SuppuEssiON OF THE REVOLTS 111 the revolt 
at Amritsar, noted above, it appeared tliat 500 
natives had been killed by the British troops. 
The latter were under the command of General 
Dyer who believtxl that extreme seventy was 
necessary to prevent an upiising and who set np 
martial law' in the region. It was brought out 
afterwards that the troops had fired repeated 
volleys upon a mob of oOOO people who were 
headed by native agitators. Sharp criticism on 
the score of cruelty was directed against the 
commanding oflieer and the matter was mad(‘ the 
subject of an ofiieial investigation. The com- 
mission of inquiry justified the general in order- 
ing the troops to keep on firing. Nevertheless 
criticism continued during the year and tin* na- 
tives described him as a Imteher of the Indians. 

Boi^kiiemsts and Ridels. In November there 
vvas trouble with the tribesmen who attacked the 
British posts to the southeast of Kabul. There 
was more alarm, however, from danger of the 
combination of the Afghan rebels wutli the Bol- 
shevists. An Afghan mission was sent to Mos- 
cow and a Rus.sian Bolshevist mission was stmt 
to Kabul, their aims being to ojion eommereial 
intercourse and to come to a friendly understand- 
ing. In December the British forces met with 
a slight reverse near the Afghan border in the 
hill country adjacent to the I'unjab. An expe- 
dition under Gen. S. H. Clinio consisting of the 
VVaziristan field force was operating in the 
region against the savage Afghan tribesmen, the 
Mahsuds, and Waziris. A check to his advance 
was reported and a considerable loss was said 
to have been sustained, namely about 58 killed 


and 222 wounded. It was said that the British 
recovered the ground w'hieh they had lost. The 
general in command had distingnislied himself 
in many Indian campaigns since 1897 and had 
served in Mesopotamia in l!)15~lfi W’here he led 
mixed troops of British and Indians and was four 
times wounded. 

Administrative Reform. The subject of re- 
form was discussed by Mr. Montagu at the be- 
ginning of Mareh. He emphasized as the main 
object of the reform the decentralization of 
pow'er. There was great and justifiable irrita- 
tion on the part of the provincial governments 
against the jiresent system, he said. Decrees 
issued many hundred miles away from the point 
at which they weie to he ajiplied had no relation 
to local conditions, dhe ' r(*forni8, however, 
sought to guard against an ineiease of the 
bureaucratic character of the local gov eininents. 
Responsible government must be substituted for 
government by the India olliee; the government 
by dispatch must give way to gov(*rnment by 
vote. But the question was how' India would 
he able to use the vote, and it seemed only ri'U 
sonahle that a few years of experiment should 
intervene Only a few' people in India now 
voted, W'her(‘as the woik of Lord Stiutliborough’s 
eommitt(‘e would (*nfraiichise millions of In- 
dians It was a qiie-^tion whether tlu'y would 
vote at all, and if they did, wheth(‘r tiny would 
do 80 with intelligence. Thei e must be a few 
years’ trial of the new system in order that its 
application might In* studied It vvas iiceessarv 
to devise a representative (‘leetorate He was 
not in favor of eominunal rt'presentation, but if 
that was the only means of obtaining representa- 
tive legislative coiineils, it must be aeeejited. 
He did not believe there was essential antagon- 
ism between the interests of any one si'ction of 
the Indian people and any othei. The ])Ie‘dges 
to the Mohammedans would lie observed by the 
government, and an exception would be made in 
their favor, hut he did not believe there was any 
necessity for separate electorates The an- 
nouneenient of Aug. 20, 1917, promised the trans- 
fer of responsibility from tlie civil service of 
India to the people of India. 1’he Indian civil 
service wliieh had pioved its great efiieieney 
would still retain an honorable part undei the 
new conditions. The reforms wdiieh vveie wanted 
for India should give the Indians the light to 
lead the w'ay in the realization of their own des- 
tiny. Growth of parliamentary and s(*lf-gov<‘rn- 
ing institutions in India was an inevitable conse- 
quence of British rule. A joint eomniittee re- 
ported on the government bill November 19th. 
It recommended among other changes tht* giving 
of greater financial powers to the Legislature, 
the fostering, of free consultation between the 
tw'o parts of the government, the apiioiiitineiit 
of two ministers in each province, the provision 
that the franchise should not he changed for the 
first 10 years, the reshaping of the council of 
slate to form a true second chamber, the reduc- 
tion of a part of the members in the Indian 
council, etc. 

On the eve of the (fiiristmas holidays a royal 
proclamation annourieetl a new programnn* for 
India saying that it marked a new epoch in the 
history of India and that the law would take 
its place among the great measures voted by 
Parliament on behalf of the government and the 
people of India. The law was described as be- 
stowing upon the representatives elected by the 
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])(•() [)le a more extended power than they had pre- 
viouHly possessed and as preparing a way for a 
eom])letely lesponsible government in the future. 
The King dee hired his confidence in the new 
popular Assembly as interpreter of the desires 
of those whom they represented and as guardian 
of the interests of the masses. 

INDIANA. Population. The population of 
the State during the year ending duly 1, 1910, 
increased 18,000, the estimate for that date be- 
ing 2,872,842. 4 he pojmlation in 1910 was 

2,700,870 

AijRicrLTUUE. The following table is eom- 
})iled from a report of the federal Department 
of Agricultuie, for December, 1919. 


Crop 

Year 

A err ape 

Pi od Bu, 

V ahie 

( 'orn 

1919 

4. 7.50, 000 

175,750,000 

$219,688,000 


1918 

5,000,000 

165,000,000 

196,350.000 

Wheat . 

1919 

2,886.000 

46,020,000 

96,642,000 


1918 

2,353,000 

49,427,000 

102,808.000 

Tobacco 

1919 

17,900 

a 15,215,000 

5.356,000 


1918 

16,300 

a 15,159,000 

3,138,000 

Hay 

1919 

2,200,000 

h 3.080,000 

66.528,000 


1918 

2,270,000 

b 3,292,000 

65,182,000 

Potatoes 

1919 

100,000 

4,400,000 

8.580,000 


1918 

108,000 

8,640,000 

11,664,000 

Oats 

1919 

1,825,000 

60,225.000 

41 555,000 


1918 

2,025,000 

85,050.000 

56,984,000 

H\e 

1919 

380, 000 

5 320,000 

7,4 48,000 


1918 

400,000 

6,600,000 

10,032,000 


u PouiuIh h Tons 

See A(;iU(’ui TURAL Experiment Stations 

Klnan('K. Tb(‘ latest available figures are 
those fot the fiscal year ending Sept. 30, 1918. 
d’he lialanei' on hand at that time was $3,700,* 
101, that of a year earliiT, $3,413,117. The 
leeeijits dining tliis period amounted to $13,- 
(>80,371 while the disbursements were $13,393,327. 

d'uANSPORTATioN. The total railway mileage 
of the state in 1919 was about 7808. There has 
been little new construction of recent date. 

(’IIAKITIKS AND ( 'oRRixnTON s. The institutions 
undei the control of tlie Hoard of State Uhari- 
ties with situation, date of establi.shmeiit, and 
population on Sejit. 30, 1918, are as follows: 

Reformatory, .leffei sonville (1821), 441 School for 

the Deaf, Indianapoh.s (1844), Ontral Hospital 

for the Insane, Indianapolis (184.'>), 1412 School for 
the Blind, Indianapolis (1847), Prison, Michi- 
gan City (1859), 1322 Boys’ School, Plainfield 

(1897), 5.54 Soldieis’ and Sailors’ Orphans’ Home, 
Kiiii;htsto\vn (1867), 355 Woman’s Prison, Indianap- 
olis (1869), 105 School for Feeble Minded Youth, 
Fort Wayne (1879), 1409 Northern Hospital for the 
Insane, Logansport (1883), 934 Eastern Hospital 

foi the Insane, Richmond (1883), 874 Southern 

Hospital for the Insane, Evansville (1883), 796 Sol- 
diers’ Home, Lafayette (1896), 710. Oirls’ School, 
Clermont '(1903), 365 Southeastern Hospital for the 
Insane. North Madison (1905), 1176 Village for 

Epilejttics, NoM'castle (1905), 348. Hosintal for 

Treatment of Tuberculosis, Rockville (1907), 150 

Robert W Long Hospital, Indianapolis (1911), 94 
State Farm, Put n am v die (1913), 471 

On Sc]d. 30, 1918 the total population of State 
and local charitable and correctional institutions 
WHS 17.471. Ex}>enHeH for these purposes in 1918 
may he divided as follows; state institutions, 
$3,i)ir),8(>() ; county poor asylums, $903,453; de- 
pendent children, $348,256; county jails, $328,- 
196; outdooi poor relief, $427,469. 

Ei>i CATION. The school revenue in 1918 was 
$22,727,925. Tn 1918 there were 776,868 chil- 
dren of Kcbool age in the state, an increase of 
2226 over 1917. The enrollment in the schools 
in this year was 564,152. The average daily 
wage was as follows: supervisors and special 


teachers, $4.32 ; high school principals, $5.80 ; 
elementary sehex)! principals, $4.58; high school 
teachers, $4.35; elementary school teachers, 
$3.31; teachers in consolidated grade schools, 
$3.38; teachers in district schools, $2.93. There 
were 20,066 teachers and supervisors. 

Officers. Governor, tlames P. Goodrich; 
Lieutenant-Governor, Edgar D. Hush; Secretary 
of State, William A. Roach; Treasurer, U. Mc- 
Murtrie; Auditor, Otto Klauss; Attorney Gen- 
eral, Ele Stansbury. 

Jiii>iciARY. Supreme Court: '"(^^hief Justice, 
David A. Myers; Associate Justices, Lawson M. 
Harvey, Moses B. Lairy, Howard L, Town.send, 
John \V. Spencer; Clerk, J. Ered France. 

INDIANA; University of. A eo-educa- 
tional institution, conducted by the State of 
Indiana, at Bloomington, Ind. Like most col- 
leges, the enrollment in the school year 1919-- 
1920 was materially enlarged. The library con- 
tains over 100,000 volumes. 41ie institution was 
founded in 1820. President, William L. Brvan, 
Pli.D. 

INDIANS. According to the report of the 
Hoard of Indian Commissioners for the fiscal 
)ear ending June 30, 1919, a reorganization of 
the medical service was needed, (k)mment is 
made on the de-votion to duty of the Indian serv- 
ice employees during the influenza epidemic in 
1918-19. 'J he need lor a spirit of law and order 
was emphasized, for at present the Indians do 
not come under the State health, marriage, edu- 
cational, and criminal laws The self-supporting 
Navajo tribe wa> threatened with economic ruin, 
owing to their expansion, and a plan was under 
way whereby they would eventually become tax- 
paling citizens of New Mexico and Arizona. 
One of the most interesting developments in In- 
dian progress, was then employment on the 
staple cotton fields in Arizona. Over 1000 
Papago Indians left their homes in 1918 -19 to 
work in the cotton fields. Seieral years ago the 
plan of releasing from government supervision 
all Indians having one-half white blood w^as in- 
stituted. This was not siiei'essful at first, hut 
is now^ proving that the Indian can become a use- 
ful citizen, as well as relieving the congestion 
in parts of the reservation and allowing more 
loom for exf>ansion. 4 he latest report of the 
supervisor of schools eminierates the total num- 
ber of eliildreii of school age in the Five Civil- 
ized 'rrihes at 25,612 The total number enrolled 
111 the piihlie schools of Oklahoma (in aid of 
wiiieh Congress appropriated in 1919 $250,000) 
was 18,869); in tribal boarding schools, 1347; 
in tlie contract schools, 585; in non-reservation 
schools, 837, which makes a total enrollment of 
21,638 The supervisor estimated that over 3000 
children were in no si'hool at all. In the entire 
Ihiited States there were 22,972 Indian children 
who had no school facilities at all. The theory 
that fnll-bloods can he educated conjointly with 
the white children in the Oklahoma schools was 
proving false, and an increase in the tribal 
schools w^puld have to he made. 

4 he appropriation for the purchase of supplies 
laid before the House Indian Committee is $500,- 
000, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1920. 
4'he value of the crop raised by the Indians on 
the 75 reservations on 370,1111 of cultivated 

land in 1918, was $9,781,862; the live stock 
owned by the Indians was valued at $37,401,101. 
The total Indian population in 1918 in the entire 
United States was 336,243. See Antiibopolouy. 
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INDIAN TRAINING AND INDUSTRIAL 
SCHOOL. This institution, established in 
1871) at C arlisle, Pa., for the education of the 
American Indian, was permanently closed on 
8ept. I, 11118. The property was turned over 
to the War Department, for hospital purposes. 

INDIVIDUAL BARGAINING. See Labor 
Lbxjihlation. 

INDO-CHINA. Known also as Farther In- 
dia; the southeastein peninsula of Asia inelud- 
in^ the following divisions: Burma, politically 
attached to Bi*itish India; Siam, an independent 
kingdom; French Indo-China including Annain, 
Famlmdia, Cochin China, Tiuig, and Tongking; 
the Federated Malay States; the Straits Settle- 
ments proper and the Malay states of Johore, 
Kedah, Perils, Kelantan and Trenggann. Se<* 
the articles French Indo-China, Burma, iSiAM 
and the other principal states mentioned above. 

INDUSTRIAL DISEASES. See OrcuT>A- 
TIONAL DiSKASES. 

INDUSTRIAL RECONSTRUCTION. Im- 
mediately after the signing of the armistice, 
industry in this country tended to return to its 
pre-W'ar basis. Kot in war as long as was Eng- 
land, the war methods did not have as niiu'h 
chance to take root and were lather easily dis- 
carded. And so, one finds veiy little reeonstnie 
tioii duo to the war. The field ollering the 
greatest promise, is in the settlement of labor 
disputes, see Arbitration and Conciliation 
However, there has been much advance in labor 
legislation (q.v.) along such lines, especially, as 
child labor (q.v.). The prohibition amendment 
rcMpiired the closing of saloons, breweries, etc., 
hut the demand for buildings w^as such as to 
meet the supply, and it was quickly absorbed. 

There have been a number of programmes 
drawn up for reconstriietion work. For the 
[)rogranim(‘ of lalior, see Labor, American Fed- 
eration OB’, At the Farmers’ National Confer- 
ence on reconstruction, which was held in Wash- 
ington on Jan. 6th-8th, a programme for lecon- 
struction both in America and internationally 
was adopted. Besides piesenting a scheme for 
demohilizatiori, the conference presented the fol- 
lowing rf‘solutions as invoh ing principles essen- 
tial to international peace, — recognition of com- 
mon interests of working peoples of all countries, 
regardless of form of government under which 
they live; international control over interna- 
tional tirade and international investment; free- 
dom of production and a uniform free exchange 
betw'^een all peoples; no secret treaties; gradual 
nduetions of armament; pow'er of declaring war 
to rest with the people 

The reconstruction programme of the National 
(Catholic W^ar (kmneil is as follows: immediate 
dealing with the problem of unemployment, and 
a continuance of the United States Employment 
Service; continuance of the National War T.-abor 
Board; a minimum wage, with the understand- 
ing that wages should not he lowered below the 
war basis; relief of woman workers, equal pay 
for equal tasks, abolition of child labor; under- 
taking of municipal housing projects; reduction 
of the cost of living by development of cooper- 
ative stores; social insurance; collective bar- 
gaining; vocational training; development of co- 
operation and copartnership. 

International. On .January 31 st, the Com- 
mission on International Labor Legislation was 
appointed by the Peace Conference as follows: 
“that a commission, composed of two represen- 


tatives apiece from each of the five Great Powers, 
and five representatives to be elected by the 
other Powers represented at the Peace Confer- 
ence, be appointed to inquire into the condition 
of employment from the international aspect, 
and to consider the international means neces- 
sary to secure eorninon action on matters affect- 
ing the conditions of employment, and to recom- 
mend the form of a ])ermanent agency to con- 
tinue such inquiry ami consideration in coopera- 
tion with and under the direction of the League 
of Nations “ This Commission made its report 
March 24th, and tlie report, containing a draft 
convention creating a permanent organization for 
the promotion of international regulation of 
labor conditions, was accepted by the Peace Con- 
ference on April 11, 1010. together with certain 
amendments proposed by G. N. Barni's of Great 
Britain 

TTie Commission was composed as follows: 
United States, Samuel Gonipers, Hon. E. N 
Burley; British Empire, Bight Hon. G. N 
Barnes, Sir Malcolm Delevingiie: France, Mr. 
Colliard, Mr. Loiiclieui ; Italy, Baron Mayor Dcs 
Planches, Mr. Cahrini; Japan, Mr. Otchaia, Mr. 
Oka, Belgium, Mr. VTindcrvcldc, Mr. Mahaim; 
Cuba, Mr. He Bustamante: Poland, Count Zol 
low.ski, afterwards rejilaeed by Mr. Patek; 
Czeeho-Slo\akia, l^lr. Bones, afterwards replaced 
by Mr. BiO’/>. O'he commission held .35 meetings. 
Its leport was in two pails The first part is a 
draft <‘onventi(>n jiroposing a peimanent interna- 
tional organization. 'J'he second part is the eom- 
misHion’s eonclnsions with regard to the declara- 
tions of principle concerning matters of vital im- 
port to the labor world. 

The fiist part of the report provides for an 
International Labor Conference, and an Inter- 
national J.ahor Ofiice The Confeience will meet 
at least annually, and each nation shall smid 
an equal number of delegates The Interna 
tional Labor Office will he established at the seat 
of the Lejigue of Nations as part of the admliii.s- 
trative organization. I'his Office will he gov- 
erned by a controlling body of 24 rnemheis. 

qjie second part of the report consisted of thr 
following clauses which were adopted by the 
I*eaee Conference and incorporated into the 
treaty* “The guiding pTinciple above enunci- 
ated that labor should not he regarded merely 
as a commodity or article of commerce. Tlie 
right of association for all lawful purposes by 
the employees as well as the employers. 'J he 
payment to the employees of wage adequate to 
maintain a reasonable standard of life as this is 
understood in their time and country. Adop- 
tion of an S-hoiir day or 48-hour week as stand- 
aid to he aimed at where it has not been already 
attained. Adoption of a weekly rest of 24 hours, 
which should include Sunday whenever prac- 
ticable. Abolition of child labor, and imposi- 
tion of such limitations on the labor of young 
persons as shall permit the eontinunnee of their 
education and assure their proper physical de- 
velopment. Princi])le that men and women 
should receive equal remuneration for work of 
equal value. Standard set by law in each coun- 
try with respect to the condition of labor should 
have due regard to the equitable economic treat- 
ment of all workers lawfully resident therein. 
Each state should make provision for a system 
of inspection in which women should take part 
ill order to insure the enforcement of laws and 
regulations for the protection of employees.*’ 
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Gkeat Britain^. In January, the Miners’ 
Federation of (3reat Britain presented to the gov- 
ernment elaims for a readjustment of their posi- 
tion, Covering four points — a 30 per cent wage 
increase and retention of war bonuses, a six hour 
day, specified provisions for demobilized miners, 
and the nationalization of the coal mines. To 
these demands, the government submitted a re- 
ply February 10th, offering an increase in wages 
of one shilling per day, and proposed to set up a 
committee of inquiry for which the miners might 
nominate their own representatives, to inquire 
into matters raised and the position of the coal 
trade generally. The miners found this reply 
unsatisfactory. A strike ballot was prepared 
and sent out, the question being whether the gov- 
einment’s offer should be accepted or whether 
the miners should strike. The Miners’ Federa- 
tion has a Tuembeiship of 750,000 meinbeis; the 
\ote stood 611,098 against acceptance and 104,- 
997 for. A compromise was at last agreed upon 
bv which the executive committee of the Miners’ 
Federal ion was to recommend a postponement of 
the strike date to March 22d, provided, first, the 
commission should render an interim report on 
hours and wages by March 20th, and secondly, 
the miners to choose half the members of the 
eommission This bill was rapidly passed and 
leceived the royal assent on February 20th. The 
commission was immediately appointed, its per- 
sonnel l)i‘ing as follows: C'hairmaii, Mr. Justice 
Sankey; rejiresenting employers in gencial, 
Arthur Balfour, Sir Arthur Duckham, and Sir 
Thomas Koyden; representing mine owners, J. T. 
Forgie, R. W. Cooper, and Evan Williams; repre- 
senting labor in general, Sir Leo C Money, 
Sidney Webb, K. H Tawnoy ; representing miners, 
Robert Smillie, Frank Hodges, ^ and Herbert 
Smith. 

The hearings were very completoly reported 
in the newspapers, and public interest was widely 
moused. On Maieh 20th, three interim reports 
were finally presented. Upon the receipt of 
these reports, ‘ the government adopted that 
signed by the ehairman and the representatives 
of the employers, known as tlie Sankey report, 
with slight changes, offering its conditions for 
wag(‘H and hoiiis to the miners, and promising 
further hearings on the question of nationaliza- 
tion. On the question, the Miners Federation 
voted — for ac(‘eptanee, 603,004; against accept- 
ance, 76,5)92. 

The commission resumed hearing on April 
28d, with the same personnel, save that Sir 
Thomas Hoyden and Mr J. T. Forgie retired and 
their places were taken by Sir Adam Nimmo and 
Sir Allan M. Smith. On June 20th, the com- 
mission issued its report. As in the earlier 
case, the different groups issued different re- 
ports. However, the men reported as follows: 
as to ownership, there was unanimity that this 
ownership should vest in the nation itself; as to 
the means of acquisition, the eommission stood 
ten to three in favor of compensating the pres- 
ent owners; on the question of management, 
seven were in favor of state managership, and 
six desired the retention of authority by the 
owners. 

This report w^as presented to Parliament for 
action. However, the Coal BilMiad not reached 
its second reading on December 2.3d, and it 
seemed to be the sentiment, as stated in the 
Manchester (ivardian, that the “Coal Bill was 
placed in Parliament’s moratorium.” 


INDUSTRIAL WORKERS OF THE 
WORLD. 'Tlie Industrial Workers of the 
World, more comnionly known as the I. W. W., 
is an American labor organization founded on 
principles that find expiession in one part of 
the labor movement throughout the world. It 
stands for Industrial as opposed to Trade union- 
ism, and aims ultimately for the centralization 
of the workers of all industries in one large 
union. Its membership, contrary to popular 
opinion, is not largely composed of foreigners, 
but of men of American birth engaged for the 
most jiart in migratory occupations such as 
lumbering and harvesting Since voting is de- 
pendent on fixed residence, a considerable num- 
ber of these men are automatically disenfran- 
chised. This condition must be considered as 
a factor in the J. W. W. contention that notli- 
iiig is to he gained through political activity, 
and that, accordingly, their programme must be 
installed by direct industrial action. This pro- 
gramme calls for the replacement of the capi- 
talist or competitive system of production by a 
system in which the machinery of production 
is owmed and operated by the workers them- 
selves. Adequate figures as to the numerical 
strength of the organization are not available. 
In November, 1917, the late Carlton N. Parker 
estimated their membership at 75,009, but he 
quail lied this estimate by stating that “in the 
history of American labor there has appeared 
no organization so subject to fluctuation in 
memhershi]) and strength.” The One Big (inion 
Monthly for Decemljer, 1919 (an oflicial 1. W. W. 
magazine), states that there has been a growth 
of .50,000 in membership from Sept. 1, 1918 to 
Sept. 1, 1919, and that the last three months 
of the year show an even greater ratio of in- 
crease. 

In connection with the general condemnation 
of the 1. W. W. during the War (see Year 
R(mux, 1918), it is worthy of not/e that many I 
W. W local unions engaged in w^ar industries 
wdtliout disfurbance. and that government in- 
vestigations of w'idely published charges to the 
effect that strikes were being financed by Oer- 
inan money, showed the hooks of the organiza- 
tion in gcH>d shape, and no evidence to support 
the accusation. 

TJie past year has seen a continuation of gov- 
ernmental action against the I. W. W. Many 
of its members have been arrested in connection 
wdth government activity against radical groups 
in general, and a number have been deported. 
Throughout the country 1. W. W. halls have 
been raided by local authorities and by the 
United States Department of Justice. Litera- 
ture has been seized, and leaders arrested. 
IToseoutions, for the most part, have been 
brought under war-time sedition legislation. 

On .January 23d, in Sacramento, Cal., 46 mem- 
bers of the I. W. W. were convicted and sen- 
tenced to terms ranging from one to 10 years 
in Leavenwortli penitentiary. TJie trial received 
wide notoriety because of the “Silent Defense” 
employed by 43 of the defendants; these men 
refused to te.stify in their defense in order to 
express their conviction that the court was 
incapable of rendering them justice, and were 
sentenced without having broken their silence. 
At the end of the year trials against I. W. W. 
members were being conducted in Michigan, 
Nebraska, California, Washington, Oregon, and 
Kansas. It was charged by W. D. Haywood, the 
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I. W. W. Secretary (himself recently released 
from Leavenworth on $15,000 bond, after having 
served 11 months of a 20 year sentence), that 
the Kansas prisoners had been held in jail for 
over two years, two indictments having been 
quashed, and were then being brought to trial 
on a thiixl indictment. 

1'lu* most conspicuous happening of the year 
ill which the J. W. W. figured, occurred at Cen- 
tralia, Wash., a town in the heart of the lum- 
bering district, on Armistice l>ay, Nov. 11, 1919. 
A parade of oversea's veterans was fired upon 
from an 1. W. W. hall, and six of the paraders 
were wounded, four seriously; three of these 
died a few days afterwards, and another man 
was killed in the chase that followed the riot. 
(>n dieting reports of the affair were circulated 
The juess of almost the entire country reported 
that the I. W. W. had attacked without warn- 
ing or provocation. However, the Seattle Vmon 
Record^ a paper run by unions affiliated with 
the American Federation of J..ahor, announced 
that all press reports of the affair were untrue, 
and tliat it would publish the facts, hut the 
edition which carried the promised news item 
was sujijiressed by the Federal Authoritie.s. I. 
W. W. publications state that the parade had 
halted before the door of the hall, that the 
paiaders had attacked, and started to batter 
down the door before a shot was fired, and 
that therefore the shooting was in self-defense 
and justifiable under the law. This contention 
was corroborated, in a measure at least, by evi- 
dence presented at the coroner’s inquest, where 
Dr. Frank Bickford, a local merchant who wit- 
nessed the attack, testified that the paraders 
had halted and ruslied the door before they 
weie fired on. (rreat excitement followed the 
distiirlmnoe, and certain citi7eris of CVntralia 
entered the jail where captured 1. W. W.^s had 
been confined, seized upon one of them whom 
they supposed to be Britt Smith, tlie secre- 
tary of the 1. \V. W. local, and after taking him 
into the open, lynched him. The victim was 
afterwards found to be Wesley Everetts, a mem- 
ber of the I. W. W., and according to his friends, 
an overseas veteran. A general round up of all 
known 1. W. W.’s was made, hut the cases had 
not been decided by the end of the year. 

Of interest also, is the recent development of 
tlic “One Big Union” movement in Canada and 
.Viistralia. In Canada this movement had its 
birth in the general strike called in Winnipeg 
on May 15, B)19, in support of striking building 
and metal trades workers. From that time to 
the imcsent the O. B. U has grown very exten- 
sively. It 18 motleled on almost the exact lines 
of the 1, W. \V., and its preamble seems to have 
been largely liorrowed from that of the American 
organization. Jt stands for industrial unionism 
and class consciousness, declaring that “when- 
ever a strike in any industry or district takes 
place, no member of the O. B. U. shall handle 
directly or indifoctly any product of the indus- 
try on strike.” A convention was held in Cal- 
gary on dune 5th, and there the locals attend- 
ing severed their relations with the American 
Federation of Labor, llie Australian movement 
lias been on foot since the ^middle of 1918. The 
organization there, the Workers Industrial Union 
of Australia, commonly known as the “One Big 
Ihiion,” like the ('anadian body seems to have 
sprung from I. W. W. propaganda, and it too 
has adopted the I. W. W. platform and litera- 


ture with slight alteration. It has reached pro- 
portions sufficient to make it a matter of con- 
cern to government officials, and to attract con- 
siderable attention in British official and semi- 
official publications. 

1. W. W. publications point to syndicalist 
movements in various countries of the world, 
as either directly reflecting or furthering 1. W. 
W. aims and principles. The One Big Union 
Monthly for December, 1919 states (without sta- 
tistical evidence), that the movement has gained 
footing in Mexico, and throughout South Amer- 
ica, citing an 1. W. W. organization of 2800 
marine transport workers in Buenos Ayres as an 
example; and that the syndicalist movement is 
growing in France, Italy, Russia, Spain, Eng- 
land, Scandinavia, Germany and Greece. 

INFLUENZA. Inasmuch as the great pan- 
demic of 1918 appeared in tAvo or three suc- 
cessive waves with an interval of from two to 
three months between them, while the latest 
of these prevailed in the winter and spring of 
1919, it does not now seem that the original dis- 
ease eaii return in its original shape. If we 
have an outbreak of the disease during the win- 
ter of 1919-20, it would he probably difficult to 
distinguish it from the oidinary endemic winter 
grippe which visits us annually. The statement 
that the latter form of grippe dates only from 
the older pandemic of 1889-90 is only partly 
true, for in some parts of the world the exist- 
ence of an endemic winter gripfie had been recog- 
nized before that epoch. Thus it was well known 
in Minnesota, and was described by a medical 
man of that State in a classical manner before 
the said pandemic had started fiorn its iVsiatic 
source. Fh'oin the viewpoint of au(*ccssive waves 
of the recent pandemic, the ITnited States were 
somewhat fortunate for they not only escajiod 
the first of tht» waves in the summer of 1918, 
hut a third wave which occinrcd in certain coun- 
tries — Finland is one — in the winter of 1918-19 
In onr country during that period we had only 
oidinary winter giippe winch [lartook sonu‘what 
of the nature of the pandemic and w^as perhaps 
modified by it but was clearly only our regular 
annual visitor, A cornpanson with the disease 
seen in Finland shows that the latter, which fol- 
lowed a first wave in the fall, was fully as d{‘adly 
as its predecessor, in most countries the first 
wave was relatively mild and the second severe, 
while exceptionally the first wa\c W'as the w^orst 
or as seen in Finland the tw’o were of eijual 
severity, dhc United States, as already implied, 
had its one wave in the fall and it was most 
severe. That they escaped the first w^ave was 
due to the fact that the infection did not arrive 
at our shores until the close of the summer. 
Why there was no si'oond w'ave with us and our 
cis-Atlantif neighbors is not easily surmised al- 
though a reappearance of the infection in 1919 
was exceptional. 

We are now in position to estimate the damage 
done by the entire pandemic and to contrast it 
wdth the losses which resulted from the war. 
This has been done by Laumonier in the Gazette 
den hopitavx for Sept, 30 and Oct. 2, 1919. He 
computes the total duration of the pandemic as 
11 months, or from May, B)18, to March, 1919. 
The earlier estimates were silent on the occur- 
rence of the pandemic in China and certain }>arts 
of the Far East, but we know that it prevailed 
everywhere and was very deadly in the large 
Chinese coast cities and in Siam, We know 
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somothinf^ of its ravages in British and native 
India and that 5,000,000 to 0,000,000 deatlis is 
not an extravagant estimate, for that region 
alone. Allowing for analogous mortalities in 
central Asia and tht^ Far East the world mor- 
tality could easily have exceeded 25,000,000, a 
figure seen only once before in the world’s his- 
tory when the Black Death ravaged Europe in 
the fourteenth century. The fear of many people 
that the pandemic of 1918 was the lung plague or 
pestous pneumonia seems almost ludicrous now 
for influenza showed itself b.y much the more 
serious malady. The plague destroys its hun- 
dreds of thousands annually in parts of Hindu- 
stan but when influenza reached those states it 
exacted a far heavier toll in a few months lime. 
The total number of deaths amid the warring 
nations among the soldiers at the fronts is com- 
puted as not over 7,000,000 during a period of 51 
months. Henc<* while warfare killed at the rate 
of 137,000 per month the disease slew at the rate 
of 2,430,000 a month; in other words the difTer- 
enee in favor of disease was 20-fold. 

Despite the heavy death tolls so many people 
were smitten with the disease that death per- 
centages remained low. Tliere were exceptions, 
however, for in Samoa of 30,000 inhabitants 8000 
perished from the visitation. Similar figures 
were seen in other Polynesian peoples, including 
the Maoris of New Zealand. Of other countries 
and peoples 10 per cent of those attacked and 2 
per cent of the entire population appear to be 
the to[) figures for fatalities 

INOBGANIC CHEMISTBY. See Chemis- 
try, Oenkkal Prookkhs of. 

INSANITY. The Fifth Report of the British 
Lunacy and Mental Deficiency Hoard of Control 
lirings to light the startling fact that for the 
past two years the mortality among the interned 
insane and defective population has increased 
to an alarming extent 3 his has attained a ratio 
of 208 cases of death to each 1000 of these un- 
fortunates. The report attributes this teriible 
figure largcdy to the food supply and it is espe- 
cially interesting to learn that from the view- 
points of calory requirements the diet was suffi- 
cient. The trouble lay in the fact that the ration 
was either unbalanced, or the food selection was 
such that certain articles essential to health were 
wanting. The diet was defective in milk and 
fats, and according to modern teaching one 
should therefore accuse lack of vitamines in 
the ration. Vet the dead did not develop any 
clear cut deficiency disease, like scurvy, nor is 
there any evidence of anything like pellagra, 
which in countries where the latter affection 
flourishes is responsible for much insanity and 
eventually death in the insane. The actual 
causes of death comprise tuberculosis, diarihea, 
dysentery, typhoid fever, etc. Undoubtedly 
other factors were present and one is cold 
weather with insufficient heating and clothing. 
"J his in turn was due to lack of fuel owing to the 
war. It is a well known fact that warm cloth- 
ing has its exact equivalent in food and that a 
man who has plenty of warm bedding and under- 
clothing with proper protection against out of 
door rigors needs considerably less fuel food 
than one lacking in those necessities. It is evi- 
dent that the lunatic, who seems to have suffered 
much more than the mental defective, needs an 
excess ration rath€*r than one computed for the 
average man; for in the main he is indifferent 
to his necessities and as in the case of children 


should he given the benefit of all uncertainty in 
this respect. OtluT and indirect factors were 
inadequate staffs, overcrowding, and in general 
the tendency to temporary makeshifts during the 
war. The great number of deaths has notably 
reduced the number of certified insane. The 
unfavorable conditions will be remedied as soon 
as possible. 

INSECTS. 8ee Zoology. 

INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ABT. See Mu- 
sic, General News. 

INSUBANCE. Although tlie War Risk In- 
surance Bureau was doing a larger business than 
all the private life insurance companies })ut to 
gefher, the latter comjianies continued in the 
year 1919 to increase considerably in size and 
prosperity. A number of new companies began 
business and all those which had been taken over 
in the pr<*ceding year by the alien property cus- 
todian were completely liquidated 31ie follow- 
ing statistics show the financial status of the 
various types of insurance companies as com- 
piled from their annual statements after being 
audited. 

Life In8UK\ncf:. The Sixtieth Annual Re- 
port of the superintendent of insuranee of the 
State of New York (duly, 1919) showed that 
there were 40 life insurance companies doing 
business in that State on Dec. 31, 1918. Here 
were included 15 New York State companies and 
25 companies of other States. The total assets 
of all these companies were $5,915,687,963; lia- 
bilities, $5,668,239,682; number of policies in 
force, 10,197,730; amount of insurance in force, 
$20,196,274,253; and surplu.s for policy holders, 
$247,448,280. The assets included among other 
items tlie following: Stocks and bonds, $2,994,- 
408,478; mortgage loans, $1,775,796,382; loans 
to policy holders, $713,087,748. The principal 
items of liabilities were: Reinsurance reserve, 
$4,905,592,790; capital, $12,464,000; surplus and 
spiH’ial funds, $234,984,000; and claims adjusted 
and unadjusted, $66,245,653. The aggregate in- 
come of the 40 companies during the year 1918 
was $1,315,471,392, of which the principal items 
were: Premiums, $866,269,808; interest and 
dividends, $250,769,900 The excess of income 
over disbursements was $431,181,380. Aggre- 
gate disbursements were $885,003,692, of which 
the principal items were: Claims paid, $414,- 
776,865; lapsed, surrendered, and purchased 
policies, $90,543,453 ; dividends to policy holders, 
$137,601,546; dividends to stockholders, $1,243,- 
327; commissions, $80,973,660; salaries and 
medical fees, $75,747,345. During the year there 
were issued, revived, and increased, 1,330,230 
policies, aggregating $3,185,769,655, a decrease 
of alKiut 60,000 policies over the preceding year 
but an increase in the aggregate amount of poli- 
cies of $175,000,000. The number of policies 
terminated during the year was 656,441; of these 
132,367 were terminated by death, an increase of 
50,000 over the preceding year; 45,851 by ma- 
turity; 155 by disability; 76,545 by expiry; 125,- 
533 by surrender; 272,187 by lapse; and 3803 
by decrease. 1 he total amount of all policies 
terminated was $1,446,873,963. The net increase 
in policies outstanding was 683,157 and the net 
increase in insurance in force was $1,742,741,848. 
The following figures represent the distribution 
of the policies and of the insurance in force 
among the different kinds of policies : Whole 
life, 6,632,836 policies representing $13,562,689,- 
221 insurance; endowment, 2,915,809 policies 
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representing $4,008,681,947 insurance; all others, 
649,085 policies representing $2,416,492,732 in- 
surance. These New York State companies are 
estimated to represent about nine-tenths of the 
insTirance business transacted in this country. 

Kibe and Marine Insurance. There were 
257 fire and Ore marine companies doing busi- 
ness in New York State at the close of the year 
1918 besides 26 companies doing exclusively a 
marine business. The aggregate resources of 
these 283 companies were $1,090,365,673, an in- 
crease of $112,759,639 as compared with 1918. 
Their aggregate liabilities were $652,325,780, an 
increase of $79,410,243 over the return of the 
preceding year; their income, $758,561,673; dis- 
bursements, $621,806,671; premiums written, 
$677,091,593; and losses paid, $.311,617,276. 
The 257 fire and Ore marine companies included 
146 American joint stock companies, 58 foreign 
joint-stock companies, and 53 mutual companies. 
The total amount of risks in force in these com- 
panies was $86,243,766,000. The strictly marine 
companies included 9 domestic joint-stock com- 
panies, 1 New York mutual, and 16 foreign joint- 
stock companies. They had an aggregate of 
more than $5,125,745,604 of risks in force. 

Casualty, Fidelity, Surety, and Credit In- 
surance. These companies cover a large variety 
of types of insurance such as employer’s liabil- 
ity, * workmen s compensation, burglary losses, 
business losses, automobile accidents, health, and 
other contingencies. The report of the New 
1’ork State Insurance Department (September, 
1919) showed that on Dec, 31, 1918, there were 
78 such companies doing business in that State 
as compared to 74 the year before, 71 in 1916, 
77 in 1915, and 79 in 1914 Their assets aggre- 
gated $352,613,531, an increase over 1917 of 
$69,934,709. Their liabilities, exclusive of capi- 
tal and surplus, were $249,542,121 as compared 
with $190,767,000 in 1917. Their premiums 
amounted to .$276,759,192 as compared with 
$221,804,778 for 1917 and $168, .590,000 for 1016, 
and $139,072,000 for 1914. Thev paid claims 
totaling $97,148,8.33 in 1918, and $84, .599, 000 in 
1917, out of a total amount of disbursements of 
$221,762,127. For investigation and adjustment 
of claims $13,165,231 was paid. Dividends in 
1918 were .$9,060,462 on capital and surplus 
amounting to .$10.3,071,407, as compared with 
$6,191,000 in 1917 on capital and surplus 
amounting to $91,911,000. Sources of income 
were as follows: Accident, $29,186,560; health, 
$8,520,840; liability, .$61,108,824; workmen’s 
eompensation, $111,236,589; fidelity and surety, 
$29,322,591 ; plate glass, .$6,845,978; steam boiler, 
.$4,310,115; burglary and theft, $8,140,302; auto- 
mobiles and teams, $11,930,792; workmen’s col- 
lective, $250,47.3; other classes, .$5,906,032. 

Tin^E AND Mortgage In hi range. The same 
report showed 12 title and mortgage concerns 
with $112,341,741 assets; liabilities, except capi- 
tal, $57,406,741; capital, $24,785,000; surplus, 
.$30,149,960; income, $11,442,594; and disburse- 
ments, $11,380,331, for the year 1918. 

Fraternal Insurance. The following statis- 
tics on fraternal orders which have insurance 
features cover only those societies which operate 
in the State of New York. Uliere are several 
hundred of those fraternal societies scattered 
throughout the United States but as most of 
tht*m are of a distinctly local nature accurate 
information concerning their financial status is 
not available. The New York superintendent of 


insurance issued a report covering 73 societies 
operating in that State. They showed combined 
assets of $210,0.38,547; liabilities, $92,534,733; 
income, $192,946,210; disbursements, $93,447,- 
929; total insurance in force, $6,570,818,322. 

A ft'w of the larger societies with the amount 
of insurance in force on Dec. 31, 1918, were as 
follows: Aid Association for Lutherans, $10,- 
780,754; Artisans’ Order of Mutual Protection, 
$17,826,500; Ben Hur, Supreme Tribe, $7.5,064,- 
709; Brith Abraham, Independent Order, $97," 
736,000; Brith Abraham, U. S. Grand Lodge, 
$16,135,060; Brotherhood of American Yeomen, 
$322,177,000; Catholic Benevolent T.egion, $12,- 
818,250; Catholic Knights of America, $19,580,- 
000; Catholic Mutual Benefit Association, $52,- 
709,700; Columbian Circle, $22,101,000; Foi est- 
ers, Independent Order, $170,999,917; Fraternal 
Mystic Circle, $12,807,000; French Canadian 
Artisans’ Society, .$33,790,383; United Order of 
the Golden Cross, $15,079,175; Knights of Co- 
lumbus, $1.37,214,343; Knights of Pythias Insur- 
ance Department, $96,365,445; Ladies’ Catholic 
Benevolent Association, $117,631,250; Ladies of 
the Maccabees, $31,256,750; Maccabees, .$.354,- 
254,160; Modern Woodmen of America, $1,644,- 
662,000; National Protective Legion, $11,985, 
000; National Slovak Society, $31,117,750; Na- 
tional Union Assurance Society, $91,202,006; 
Order of the Golden Seal, $1.3,1 89, OOO ; Order of 
the United Comnit'rcial Travelers of America, 
$373,26.5,606; Polish National Alliance, $70,366,- 
660; Proteet(‘(l Home Ciicle, $87,087,000; Tvoyal 
Arcanum, $228,009,000; Boyal Neighbors of 
America, .$.378,8.51,606; Serb Federation “Sloga,” 
$11,579,000; Slovenic National Benefit Society, 
.$12,082,450; Travelers Proteeti\e Association of 
.America, $331,210,006; Women's Benetit Associa- 
tion of the Maccabees, .$1.38,492,000; Woodmen 
Circle, Supreme Forest, $210,876,660; Woixlmtui 
of the World, vSovereign Camp, .$1,187,718,000; 
Workmen’s (Trcle, $16,872,600; Workmen’s Sick 
and Death Benefit Fund, $13,081,000. 

War Kihk Insurance. Almost immediately 
upon the entiance of the United States into the 
war, plans for compensating soldiers and sailor.s 
for injuries and insuring them again.st loss 
of life were proposed. A plan was finally 
adopted on Oct. 6, 1917, providing compensation 
and insurance. The aggregate amount of in- 
surance carried by the War Risk Insurance 
Buieaii, which was organized to handle the 
situation, was approximately $36,000,000,000 in 
May, 1919, the sum being divided among some 
4 , 060,000 policyholders, its activities are 
broadly divided into five geneial divisions: Al- 
lotments and allowances, compensation for dis- 
ability and death, insurance, reeducation, and 
civil relief measures. The life insurance feature 
of the undertaking is probably its largest phase, 
while the conijiensation for disability is the 
most complicated. Having begun operations in 
the basement of the treasury building with a 
staff of 20 employees a year and a half ago, the 
bureau now occupies a 10-story building, engages 
the SCI vices of 14,000 clerks, and has a vast 
staff of inspectors and investigators busy 
throughout the country. 

Up to May, 1919. death awards for insurance 
amounting to .$785,613,500 had been made by the 
bureau to 102,286 beneficiaries, and 139 awards 
with a comniiittHl value of $804,500 had been 
made for total permanent disability of insured 
men. Under the provision which provides com- 
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pensation for dependents in case of death, exclu- 
sive of whether or not the man in service held 
an insurance, there had been made 10,295 awards 
with monthly payments of $458,403. Compensa- 
tion for disability is paid by the bureau to 14,- 
075 beneficiaries with monthly payments of 
$411,360 Claims for insurance awards for 
deaths were bein^^ filed at this time at the rate 
of approximately 350 a day and awards were 
being made at the rate of 500 a day. Claims for 
compensation due to disability were filed at the 
rate of over 500 a day. Burial expenses for 
men who died in the service have been paid by 
the bureau in 10,225 cases at an expense of 
$1,358,430. 

3 he life insurance phase of the war risk plan 
IS in addition to the compensation and disability 
benelits and provides protection to the insured 
or his dependents in amounts ranging from $1000 
to $10,000. Traetically 05 per cent of the per- 
sonnel of the arm\, navy, and nursing corps are 
insured with an aveiage figure of $8700 The 
government has strongly advised the holders of 
these policies to convert them immediately into 
any one of the following six types of insurance 
])olicy Annual premium policy, 20 payment 
life, 30 payment life, 20-year endowment, 30-year 
endowment, and endowment maturing at the age 
of 02 'Phe adxantages in converting the original 
|)olici(‘s as outlined by members of the War Risk 
Insurance Bureau aie that the new policies would 
have a loan value, a cash value, paid-up policy 
rates, and extended uisuiance rates 

Sec Kirk Bkotkctton, Social Inslranck, and 
W ( ) a K M EN ’ S C'o M P K N S A 1 I O N . 

INTEBALLIEB AND NEUTBAL COOP- 
ERATIVE CONFERENCE. See Cooperation. 

INTERALLIED COOPERATIVE CON- 
FERENCE. St*e Cooperation. 

INTERCHURCH WORLD MOVEMENT, 
OF North Amfktca. Kounded on Dec. 17, 1918, 
this is an organization whose* mam principle is 
a thorough going plan of cooperation between 
evangelical clniichcs in North America in their 
entire educational missionary programme at home 
and abroad. 3'hc first meeting was called by 
the Southern Breshyterian Church in New York 
(hty where a committee* was appeiiiited to feirm 
a plan feir the cleiser ceieiperation of edinrches, and 
this plan was later e?ndorsed by 59 mission soci- 
eties. The* jdaii leeommemds a general survey of 
the foreign missiemary fields, a united budget, a 
uiiite*d missionary educational programme to 
ae'ejuaint the peeiple* of the home churches with 
the missiomiry move‘ment, a united financial ap- 
jie'al, and a united firogramme of actual field 
we>rk. A eeinferenee was held in (fieveland on 
April 30, 1919, where the movement was put on 
a firm basis, as it was found to have pas8(*ei the 
preparateiry stages At the end of 1919 much 
work had been done in rural counties where 797 
county supervisors have been appointed. Chair- 
man of the Exeeutixe Committee is John R 
Mott; and secretary, William B. Miller. Hcad- 
quaiters are maintained at 111 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 

INTERNAL REVENUE. See Liquors and 
Tobacco. 

INTERNAL WATERWAYS. The develop- 
ment of the Ohio River from Pittsburgh to its 
mouth at Cairo, in order to secure a nine-foot 
stage of water, was begun by tlic Federal gov- 
ernment in 1908 under the direct charge of the 
United States Engineer Department. This work 


consisted largely in the construction of docks 
and movable dams, and while by 1919 it had 
exceeded the $64,000,000 originally estimated for 
the construction, yet considerable progress had 
been made in the work. At the end of the 
working season of 1919, 29 locks and dams had 
been completed and were in operation, while 15 
were under construction. Nine locks and dams 
provided for in the original project had not 
yet been commenced, and in one ease a project 
had been eliminated entirely. Tliese locks and 
dams begin just below Pittsburgh, and extend 
down the river for a distance of nearly a thou- 
sand miles, Project No. 54 being located at 
Mound City, 111. 

Canadian Waterways. The first Canadian 
Waterways Convention was held at Windsor, On- 
tario, Nov 18, 1919, with the abjex*t of effecting 
an oigaTiization to further the project of a great 
inland waterway from the Atlantic to Lake 
Siipeiior It was believed that only in this 
way could the needs of the great Northwest be 
taken care of, as the railroads had failed to 
handle the great productions from this region. 
At an expense of $100,000,000, or less than one- 
fifth the cost of the Panama (^anal, the St. 
Lawrence River could be deepened, and with the 
pi esent enlargement of the Welland Canal, ac- 
cess could be had for large vessels to the Great 
Lakes. An organization was formed under the 
name of the Canadian Deep Waterways and 
Power Association, and resolutions were adopted 
favoring the (Beat T.akes-Welland-St. Lawrence 
route to the ocean, and declaring that one of the 
oh]eets of the assoeiRtion was to be securing 
the development and deepening of the St. I.aw- 
lence M’aterwavs system along the lines on which 
the Great f.akes-St. Lawience Tidewater Associa- 
tion was working. 3’his project was the sub- 
ject of considerable discussion during the year 
both as to its elfcM't on American commerce and 
industry and as to whether from the standpoint 
of the Dominion the outlay was justifiable. 

INTERNATIONAL LABOR LEGISLA- 
TION, Commission on. See Industrial Re- 

(XlXH'nUTCTTON. 

INTERNATIONAL LANGUAGE. While 
so manv problems of reconstruction are pressed 
to the front, the representatives of International 
J.<anguages fail to get much hearing; but they 
are more convinced than ever of the excellence 
of their cause; if only people had listened to 
their advice earlier, agreement might be much 
easier to-day in so many formidable questions. 
So they all eontiniie their propaganda with much 
conviction. ( 1 ) The believers in the Projet 
Chappelier (see former Year Books) are trying 
to derive much advantage from the ])resent 
friendly feelings between French and English 
speaking people. See Albert Dauzat, Le pan- 
<:ais et Vanglais, langurs intcmationales de de- 
mam, in Revue mondial (% May 1, 1919. (2) The 

Idists are working hard by throwing on the mar- 
ket giammars, dictionaries, and textbooks which, 
they think, must convince whoever compares 
them with Esperanto books that Ido is really 
the better language of the two. The editor of 
one of the Euro])eaii periodicals for Ido has 
elicited the following letter from the: 

American Commission to Negotiate Peace, 
IMace de la Concorde, Paris, Jan. 13, 1919. 

Rh': 

I am requested by President Wilson to ac- 
knowledge receipt for your letter in which you 
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call liiw attention to the nsefulnesn of an Uni- 
versal J^angua^e. The President wishes me to 
say in answer, that he is convinced that this 
question will be tlioroughly investif^ated by 
competent authorities wlien the League of Na- 
tions is once established. 

For the President, 

Gibert Close. 

(3) As to the Fsperantista, possibly with a 
view to counteract the sad use made of Esperanto 
l)y Germany for propaganda purposes during the 
war, they have tried another move, namely, to 
appeal to advanced internationalists and social- 
ists; they claim they are “making excellent prog- 
ress among the liiierals and radicals of this 
country.” (For information, address 2633 Cres- 
ton Ave., New York.) (4) Finally we must re- 
cord a move long contemplated, to bring about 
by mutual concessions a reconciliation between 
Idists and Fsfierantists, namely, the launching 
of the Es[)erantidist movement (with central 
quarters in Bern, Switzerland, 10 Hotelgasse). 
I he leader is Dr. R. de Saussure; the honorary 
presidimt is Dr. A Forel, the famous scientist 
Esperantido is a simplified Esperanto, but with 
less radical reforms than those proposed by Ido. 
The guiding principle of Dr. de Saussure is: 
“To t(ill all which is necessary and only what is 
sufficient for clear understanding.” Those who 
have studied artificial languages will appreciate 
the really useful element thus introduced into 
the discussion. For years Dr. de Saussure has 
been working on this problem, 'i he first number 
of their monthly periodical Internacia Linguo 
Espe) antxda is dated Novefiibcr, 1010 

The “Academia pro interlingua,” established 
in 1S87 by followers of Volapuk, has since then 
carried out investigations on the subject of the 
international language, and now stands for a 
simplified Latin, adopting all words common to 
western European languages and reducing gram- 
mar to a minimum. Us president is now Prof 
(L Feano of the University of Turin, Italy 

It is Professor Peano’s opinion that all inter- 
national languages recently invented are like 
dialects of a common one, based on Latin. 

INTERNATIONAL TRADE UNION CON- 
FERENCE. See Trade Unions. 

IOWA. Population. By the Federal cen- 
sus, on April 15, IfilO, the population of the 
State was 2,224,771, a decrease since 1900. By 
the State census of 1915 there was a population 
of 2,358,066. This is the latest availalile esti- 
mate 

Agriculture. The following table is compiled 
from a report of the federal Department of Agri- 
culture. 


Crop 

Year 

Acreage 

Prod Bu. 

Value 

Corn . 

1919 

10,000,000 

416,000,000 

$499,200,000 


1918 

9,800,000 

352,800,000 

430,416,000 

Oats . . 

.1919 

5,670,000 

196,182,000 

125,556,000 


1918 

5,823,000 

244,666,000 

156,522.000 

Wheat . 

1919 

1.700,000 

23,675,000 

47,350,000 


1918 

1,240,000 

23,382,000 

46,764,000 

Hay . 

1919 

3,140,000 

a 5,181,000 

90,149,000 

1918 

3,235,000 

a 4,206,000 

76,549,000 

Potatoes 

1919 

115,000 

4,945,000 

9,494,000 


1918 

128,000 

9,216,000 

12.257.000 


a Tons. 

Finance. According to the report of the 
State Treasurer, the balance on hand on July 1, 
1916, *wa8 $717,825 and on June 30, 1018, it 
was $2,125,644. The total receipts during this 


jieriod amounted to $20,806,476, while the total 
disbursements were $19,398,657. The State has 
no bonded debt, but on flan. 1, 1918, the floating 
debt amounted to $1,565,051, a net debt of $1,- 
293,885. 

Tranhpoktation. The total of single track in 
the State in 1919 was 9935 miles. The grand 
total of mileage was 13,822. Very little con- 
struction has been undertaken in the last thrw 
years, only .75 miles of new first tiack being 
built in 1919. 

(hlARUriES AND UOURECTION s. The following 
institutions are under the control of the Tioard 
of Control: five state hospitals, the Sanatorium 
for the Treatment of Tuberculosis, a Soldiers’ 
Orphans’ Home, a Soldiers’ Home, an institution 
for feeble minded children, training schools for 
boys, and for girls, the Penitentiary, the Re- 
formatory, and a Women’s Reformatory Ex- 
penditures for a year approximate $1 ,500, 000. 

Officers. Governor, W. L Harding; Lieu- 
tenant-(j!overnor, Ernest R. Moore; Secretary of 
State, W. S. Allen; Treasuier, E. H. Hoyt, 
Auditor, F. S. Shaw; Attorney-Oencral, 11. M 
liavner. 

See Child Labor; Roads. 

IOWA, University of. A co-educational 
State institution, at Iowa City, Iowa. In the 
summer session of 1919 tlicre were registeicd 
577 men and 713 women; in the fall there ^^ele 
2445 men and 1469 women, a total of 3914. Jn the 
fall there were 438 members in the faculty, not 
including 60 holding minor positions; 177 addi- 
tions to the faculty wer(‘ made in 1919 The 
library contains 153,700 volumes. During the 
year there were constructed a men’s dormitoiy 
with 300 beds and a cafeteria, a children’s hos- 
pital, a nurses’ home, a psychopathic hospital 
and an armory. The relatively great increase 
of interest in courses in cominerce and vocational 
subjects has been marked in the last few years 
The university was founded in 1847. President, 
Walter Albert Jessup, Ph.D. 

IRELAND. See Great Britain. 

IRON. See Chemistry, Industrial. 

IRON AND STEEL. After the signing of 
the armistice the steel producers endeavored to 
find a sound basis for transacting a normal 
volume of business. It was their desire to set a 
price level that w'ould encourage consumption, 
invite orders, and be reasonably profitable to the 
industry. In view of the fact that capacity had 
increased nearly 40 per cent, it seemed doubtful 
to some producers that a demand could be found 
sufficient to keep output up to capacity. They 
therefore desired to have the war-time prices 
continued, in the hope that this high figure for 
peace times would give them a sufficient return 
on a smaller volume of business to carry their 
enlarged plants successfully. 

The first general price reduction was made by 
the publishing of a list of prices prepared by the 
general price committee of the American Iron 
and Steel Institute to be submitted to the War 
Industries Board. However, as the board was 
about to disband, it refused to receive it. The 
first reductions were effective Dec. 12, 1918, for 
steel, but recognition of the reductions on pig 
iron was withheld by the merchants until Jan. 2, 
1919. These resulted in a reduction of $3 per 
gross ton on all pig iron, and the reductions on 
finished steel lowered the average price for the 
whole list by about $4.25 per net ton. The 
second reductions were specified in an agreement 
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between representatives of the iron and steel in- 
dustry and the Industrial Board appointed by 
Seeretary Kedfield. They involved decreases of 
$4.2.5 on pij^ iron and an average of about $6.70 
for steel Thus the total reductions were $7.25 
on pig iron and approximately $11 a net ton. on 
steel. 

* According to certain authorities, a mistake 
was made in arranging these reductions so that 
while the prices of steel products were lowered 
about 14 per cent, a reduction of 22 per cent was 
made in pig iron. 'JTis caused dissatisfaction 
among the merchant furnaces who were thus 
required to sell pig iron at a restricted price to 
foundry interests that were scarcely restricted 
as to price at all. The large establishments 
wlio w(ue not obliged to secure their pig iron 
beeause they weie manufactuiing it themselves 
were not bothered by this arrangement. 

The blast furnaces found an opportunity to 
advance prices in the last three months of the 
>ear The advance carried prices some $3 a 
ton abo\e the war level. Tliia proved embarrass- 
ing to the United States Steel Corporation whicli 
was endeavoring to keep steel prices down to 
the price level of March 21st. With a view to 
stimulating construction which creates the larg- 
est demand for steel, the sterd industry made 
Iavo reductions. Obvious signs that the general 
level ot eonimodity prices was rising caused the 
abaridoiimmit of any further thouglit of reduc- 
tions in May The Steel (Corporation and some 
ot the larger independents held* the prices of 
.March 21st at the close of the year though some 
sellers were obtaining advanci'd prices. This was 
estimated to b(‘ orilv 81 per cent above their 10- 
U‘ar average before the war, on the basis of 
weighted averages, compared with an advance of 
eornmodity prices of around 135 per cent. 

World's Pkoiu ction. As will appear later in 
the })res(*nt summary this troubled and uncer- 
tain condition in no way was confined to the 
United States but was practically universal and 
111 Kurope was still further complicated by 
the economic and jiolitical situation following 
the great war in which iron, along with coal, 
figuied so conspicuously at every stage and by 
no iiieuiiH tbo least in the attempted settlement, 
'flierefore it is of advantage to consider briefly 
the iron and steel situation of the world gen- 
erally piior to Hill) as well as developed during 
tiuit year. An interesting series of tables giving 
the output of iron and steel in tlie principal 
(M)uiitneH of the world was issued in England by 
the National Federation of Iron and Steel Man- 
ulactiirers. It shows the output of pig-iron for 
the leading countries from 1900 to 1918 inclu- 
sive, and may be summarized as follows: 

In 1900 the United Kingdom produced 8,900,000 
tons, United States produced 13,789,000 tons; Ger- 
many jjroduced 8,521,000 metric tons; France produced 
2,714,000 metric tons. 

In 1918 corresponding figures for pig-iron 
were: 


United Kingdom tons. . 9,066,000 

United States do. . . 39,052,000 

Germany metric tons 11,590,000 

France do. . . 1,297,000 


Tlie years of the largest output of pig-iron 
were the following: 

y-B— 19— 12 


1913, United Kingdom . . 

1916, United States 

1913, Germany 

1918, France 

tons. . 

do. . . 

.... metric tons 

10,260,000 

89.435.000 

19.292.000 
5,207,000 



The figures for the steel output in 1900 weie: 

United Kingdom 

tons. . 

4,901,000 

United States 

do. . . 

10,188,000 

Germany ... 

.... metric tons 

6,646,000 

France 

tons. . 

1,565,000 


In 1918 they were: 


United Kingdom (including 306,851 tons 


of steel castings) 

tons 

9.591,000 

United States 

do 

45,073,000 

Germany 

. .metric tons 

14,874,000 

France 

.... do 

1,912,000 

The highest figures were 

reached 



In 1917, United Kingdom, with an output 

(including steel castings), of . tons 9,804,000 
In 1918, United States, with . do 45,073.000 
In 1913, Germany, with. .. .metric tons 18,9.59,000 
III 1913, Franco with ... ...do. . 4.687,000 


Leaving out other minor countries, the pig- 
iron output of Belgium, wliich was an annual 
average of 2,183,0()0 metric tons for the four 
years 1910 to 1913, fell to 1,454,500 metric tons 
in 1914, being as low as 68,150 metric tons in 
1915, and 127,825 metric tons in 1910. 

The steel production of Belgium, which was an 
annual average of 2,280,000 metric tons for the 
four years 1910 to 1913, was 1,300,000 metnc 
tons in 1914, 94^500 metric tong in 1915, anO 95,- 
830 metric tons in 1916. 

Italy had for the five yeais 1900 to 1904 an 
average annual output of pig-iron of 44,080 met- 
ric tons, and an average annual output of .steel 
of 163.000 metric tons; her corresponding fig- 
ures for 1917 were, pig-iron 475,400 metric toius 
and steel 1,304,000 metric tons. 

The detail figuies of pig-iron output for the 
United Kingdom for the year 1918 w'ere as 
follow^s : 


Hematite 

TotU! 

3,547,804 

Basic . 

Foundry pig-iron 

Forge pig-iron 

Spiegel, ferro-manganese, ferro-silicon, etc.. 
Direct iron castings 

3,202,098 

1,272,288 

777,704 

246,943 

18,780 


In tlie same year there were produced in the 
Uni ted K irigdom : 

Bessemer steel ingots, acid 

Basic 

Open-hearth steel ingots, acid 

Tons 

788,355 

567,650 

3,901,136 

3,924,415 

103,201 

44,901 

261,950 

Basic T . 

Electric steel ingots 

Electric steel castings 

Bessemer and open-hearth stool castings. . . 


United States Ore Production. The greater 
part of the iron ore produced in the United 
States, about 86 per cent, comes from the Lake 
Superior region, where as in other fields of the 
industry conditions were unsatisfactory and pro- 
duction fell ofi* materially. A few small strikes, 
a scarcity of labor, which also was in the main 
inefficient, and increasing costs were features of 
the year to which bad weather conditions on 
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the lakes and in the northwest generally might 
be added. Ah a result the total water ship- 
ments from the Lake Superior region totalled 
47,177,305 tuns, or a decrease of 14,850,000 tons 
from 1018 uiid 17,200,000 from 1017. A cor- 
responding decline in the rail shipments wliieh 
normally average somewhat less than 2,000,000 
tons also was reported. Of the total output 
of the Lake Superior region the Mesaba range 
supplied 64.70 per cent in 1919 of which 84 per 
cent was for the U. S. Steel Corporation. 

1'he total shipments from’ 1915 to 1919 are 
given in the accompanying summary which also 
shows the proportion taken by the U. S. Steel 
Corporation. 


- 


Total 

Per rent 


Total 

V. S Steel 

V S Steel 


shipment 

Corporation 

Corporation 

1915 . . 

47,272,751 

21.318.320 

47 63 

1916 . . . . 

66,658,466 

30,255,616 

47 .52 

1917 

64,437,003 

28,655,771 

44 34 

1918 . . . 

62,0.36,082 

25,801,503 

41 60 

19 1 9 * 

47,177.395 

21,591,412 

45 75 


* Water only. 

Naturally iron ore production during 1910 in 
the. Ihiited States was hindered by the shutting 
flown of blast furnaces during the steel and coal 
stiikes, and the total output was estimated by 
the V. S. ecological Survey in its preliminaiy 
estimates at 60,4 66, 000 gro.ss tons, a decrease 
of 13 per cent eomjiared with 1918. 

Shipments from the mines also fell off, being 
56,319,000 tons, or neaily 22 per cent less than 
1018. Shipments vvero valued at $203,274,000, 
the average selling pnee at the mines being $.3 60 
pm' ton, compared with $3.30 in 1018 Stocks 
of ore at mines at the end of 1919, mainly m 
Michigan and Minnesota, were 12,986,000, an 
apf)arent increa.se of about 53 per cent. 

Imports of iron ore into the United States for 
the 11 months ending Nov. 30, 1919, were 423,- 
507 giosb tons, valued at $2,192,619, or $5.19 a 
ton. Imports for 1018 were 687,468 gross tons 
valued at $3,468,304, or $4.40 a ton. Exports 
for the 11 months ending Nov. 30, 1019, were 
00.5,577 gross tons, valued at $4,302,734, or 
$4.3'2 a ton, compared with exports for tlu‘ en- 
tire year, 1018, of 1,250,383 tons, valued at $5,- 

535.000, or $4 41 a ton. 

Amhkk'atx litoN AM) Steel Phodik T io V. In 
the United States the prcKluctJon of iron and 
steel in 1010 was considerably below the average 
of the war years, 1016, 1017 and 1918. Pig- 
iron production was estimated at alKuii 30,900,- 
000 tons and steel ingot production probably at 

34.000. 000 tons, ('omfiarison with the three pre- 
(cding years is given below: 

Pig iron Steel ingots 

Gross tons Gross tons 

1916 39,434,797 41,401,917 

1917 38,621,216 43,619,200 

1918 * 39 054,644 43,051,022 

1919 30,900,000* 34,000,000* 

* Estimated. 

Blast Fxtbnaci:s. The additional blast fur- 
nace capacity completed in 1919 was indeed 
meagre. But two blast furnaces — one for the 
Jones and Laughlin Steel Co. at Pittsburgh and 
one for the Weirton Steel Co. of Weirton, W, 
Va. — were built the smalleBt number in many 
years and to be compared with 8 in 1918, 14 in 


1917, and 4 in 1910. The two furnaces referred 
to represented a capacity of 350,000 gross tons 
of pig-iron. At the end of the year four blast 
furnaces were under construction to be blown in 
early in 1920 and had an estimated capacity of 
700,000 gross tons of pig-iron pei year. 

During the year there was an iiiiuHual fluctua- 
tion in the number of blast furnaces active. 
Tliere w^as a steady decline from January due 
to the insuflicieiit demand, forcibly expressed by 
a blowing out in the month of April of 54 fur- 
naces. As will appear in the following tabula- 
tion from the Iron Age there was a gain of 51 
ill October and the end of the year saw 262 in 
blast. 

NUMBER OP FURNACES IN BLAST, 1919 


January 1 . . 350 August 1 . 239 

February 1 . . . . 323 Sci>toml>er 1 . 265 

March 1 .. 306 October 1 .. .. 162 

April 1 266 November 1 . . 213 

May 1 212 December 1 . 2 19 

June 1 ... 195 December 31 . 262 

July 1 200 


Opetv Heautii FunNAf'E.s In 1919 only nine 
new open hearth furnaces were completed wdth a 
capacity of 625,()()0 tons, an insignificant number 
and amount wlien c(>in])aie<l with 46 in 1918 wdtb 
l.tl45,000 tons capacity, 97 in 1917 with 4,326,- 
500 tons capacity, and 103 in 1916 with 4,205,- 
000 tons capacity Of the nine n(^w furnaces 
eight were foi independent companies and their 
increased annual capacity 350,000 gross tons, 
included the conversion of two 30-t()n furnaces 
to 80-ton capacity by the Canton Sheet Steel Uo , 
Uanton. Ohio, one OO-ton changed to a 120-t()n 
furnace by the (Juitral Iron and Steel Uo , llariis- 
burg, Pa,, and a new 700-t<)n mixer. The new 
()])en-hearth capacity of the IT. S Steel Uorpoia- 
tion amounting to 275,000 gross tons included 
that due to a new converter at the duplex open- 
hearth plant at the South IVorks of tlie Illinois 
Steel C'o., and a third lOO-ton furnace at its 
duplex plant at (Jury, Ind. 

At the end of 1919 tlieic were 22 open-li earth 
furnaces with an annual caj)aoity of 875,000 
gloss tons under construction. Most of these 
probably would be completed in 1920 This num- 
ber compaic^ witli 16 projected for 1919, with 35 
for 1918, with 72 for 1917 and 91 for 1916. 
JJie reason that the 1920 programme exceeded 
that for 1919 was that some of those pro])osed 
for the latter Near were jiostponed until 1920 
The estimated annual capacity. 875,000 gioss 
tons, compared with 1,130.000 tons planned for 
1919, with 1,645,000 tons for 1018 and 4,515,000 
tons for 1917. In both 1918 and 1919, in the 
list of furnaces under construction and projected, 
the Bethlehem Steel Uorjioration was credited 
with a duplexing plant at its Mai viand Works 
at Sparrows Point, consisting of four 200- ton 
tilting open-hearth furnaces and four 25-ton 
Bessemer converters. For 1920 only one of the 
200-ton tilting furnaces was reported as author- 
ized for building in 1920. 

MAKKxrr ( 'oNPiTioxs. The year 1919 opened 
with a free market as the War Industries Board 
had ceased to act on Dec. 31, 1918, and there 
was to he no further government control. There 
had been a reduction of prices in December, 1918, 
hut there was a general hesitation on the pari 
of purchasers in the early months of the year 
aiKi naturally large caneeilationa of war orders. 
Threatened nnemjiloyraent was an important con* 
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sideration at the national capital and both the 
Department of Commerce and the Department 
of l^abor favored some move towards price 
stahiliziiijL». A committee of steel manufacturers 
met a newly formed Industrial Board of the 
Department of Commerce, and on March 20th, 
reduc<*d prices were announced on iron and steel 
products with the aim of stimulating purchases 
which had l)een temporarily suspended. Certain 
buyers came into the market as a result of this 
movement, though it was announced that the 
prices would not be binding on any one, but 
the Hallway Administration refused to pay tbe 
price fixed for rails, $4h for Bessemer and $47 
for open-hearth, and later the Attorney-General 
denounced the entire scheme as illegal in view 
of the Sherman Act. By May 9th, when the 
Industrial Jtoard resigned, all attempts at price 
fixing vanished and there was a natural market 
with increased demands for iron and steel. 
Prices held strong though the XI. S. Steel Cor- 
])()ralion endeavored to maintain its announced 
and often lower rates than certain of the inde- 
] lend cuts who were in a position to deliver 
’'riie reason assigned was that an increase of 
])riees would produce a demand for increase<l 
v^ageH and thus disturli conditions. 

Tlie strike on Sept 22d altered all conditions 
in the non and steel industry, and while it was 
fought to a fini^^h liy the manufacturers (see 
SnuKEfs AM) Lo(Uvoits), directly and indiiectly 
it was most expensive for them and for the 
country at large which was in need of iron and 
steel products. Naturally there was slackened 
])roductioTi, the out])ut in pig-iron in October 
being ()()(), 000 tons less than in September, which 
in turn was about 200,000 tons below August. 
However, as the strike in the steel mills grad- 
ually faded the coal .strike came on, and along 
Avitli the failure of adequate ]>roduction there 
vas considerable demand for iron and steel 
products. Ih'ihaps as notable as any feature of 
the steed business in 1919 was the demand from 
automobile manufacturers for materials and es- 
pecially sheets of which there w^as a shortage 
during the latter part of the year. 

Bkitisii Ikon and Hteel Industuy. In the 
rnited Kingdom during 1919 the demand for 
iron and steel products was continuously in ex- 
cess of the sup})ly and as a result high prices 
and large jirofits ruled. There was a marked 
derdine in the exports of pig-iron as well as of 
finished iron and steel. In fact certain jiessi- 
mists who traced the decline in pig-iimr exports 
from the tees from 1.24(5,884 tons in 1913 to 
92(5, .59(5 tons in •1914 to 200.(100 tons in 1919, 
had serious toiebodings for the immediate fu- 
ture of tbe industry. In 1914 there were ex- 
ported 500,(514 tons of railway rails, 137.30.5 
tons of wrouglit iron such as rods, bars, etc., 
and 81,458 tons of cast iron, while in 1914 
these figures for 10 months were 97,752 tons, 
29,304 tons, and 17,237 tons respectively. Tin 
plates in 1914 were 494,921 tons as compared 
with 23(5,513 tons for 10 months of 1919 and 
galvanized sheets 702,244 tons in 1914, as com- 
pared with 131,340 tons in 10 months of 1919. 

The reasons for the dwreased production were 
not dilliculi to explain, and in fact reflected in 
large measure British industrial conditions gen- 
erally. The numher of fuinaees in blast fell 
fiom 71 in .January to 03 in December with 54 
idle and both ore and coke were lacking in ade- 
quate amounts. A holiday in July and later the 


railway strike preventing supplies, especially of 
coke brought down the Cleveland production in 
1919 to less than 2,750,000 ions where in 1913 
it was 3,869,000. Lack of coal, lack of ore, lack 
of cars, all were serious factors, and the intro- 
duction of a seven-hour day at the Cleveland 
mines was a leading cause of reduced output. 

The production capacity was present and an 
investigation made for the Board of Concilia- 
tion and Arbitration of the manufactured Iron 
and Steel Trade of (he North of England 
showwl that the country's productive capacity 
of finished steel was double that of 1914. How- 
ever, notwithstanding increased and enlarged 
plant facilities owing to lack of railroad trans- 
port facilities, however, the output in 1919 was 
below that of 1914. The inability to get ma- 
terial carrie<l away was such that 80,000 tons 
of finished steel were lying in the works on the 
northeast coast of England at the end of the 
year. If the railroads could have taken away 
the finished material the ])roduc*tion would have 
been enormously increased 

On Apr 30, 1919 the state subsidy on pig-iron 
and government control of prices terminated, and 
iron that was sold at 958. per ton for domestic 
consumption and 1458 for export straightway 
was taken at 14()s. for standard No. 3, and with 
the eager demand went to IflOs. While prices 
could have gone higher it was decided by the 
(dcvcland iron masters to hold them at this 
figiue for domestic consumption with an added 
5s. for foreign trade. Reference has been made 
to diminished expoits of pig-iron which were 
redreed greatly in tbe case of France and Italy 
and increased in the case of Belgium In the 
Cleveland district the wages both in the mines 
and at the furna(‘es were regulated by a sliding 
scale with advances depending upon the prices 
at which pig-iron was selling in the market. 
There w'as no labor difliculty during the year 
in the industry. 

Ikon and Stei-x 1ndi;stky in Germany. In 
1919 there was a heavy demand for iron and 
steel products in Germany and a corresponding 
scarcity not only of coal and iron, but also of 
liiiishcd materials. These advances reached ex- 
traordinary flgures by December, ranging for 
all products from crude ores to finished arti- 
cles. The depreciation of the German currency 
led to certain sales to foreign countiies at rates 
higher than (hose prevailing at home and to- 
wards the end of the year many foreign con- 
tracis could have l>een placed in Germany had 
raw materials lieen available 

During the latter part of the year coal was 
increa.singly scarce while not only did the Ger- 
mans miss the ores from the territory which 
they had lost in the war, hut the failure of 
Swedish ore imports on account of the blockade 
and the reduced shipments of ores from France 
were also features. ITie shortage of coal too 
bad its effect in reducing the production of the 
Siegerland mines. 

It was believed that one result of the war and 
the peace treaty would be a radical tiansforma- 
tion in the German iron and steel industry 
which would be forced to w^ork up its products 
into more highly finished goods and not attempt 
to compete with France in semi-manufactured 
goods or heavy bars, especially as the French 
works in LoiTaine and Luxemburg equipped 
largely with excellent (terman furnaces and ma- 
chinery were in a position to handle most ad- 
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vanta^^eouslv and economically the cheap ores 
available. ’The German cutlery and hardware 
traxle was rapidly establishing itself in foreign 
markets and in some cases as in that of the 
8olingen manufacturers payment was required 
in the currency of the purchaser at a substantial 
advance over the pre-war prices, this practice 
being followed in western Europe, Italy and 
Scandinavia. 

The readjustment to peace conditions of great 
plants that during the war worked on ordnance 
and munitions was proceeding apace. The Man- 
nesman Tube Works of Duesseldorf which was 
credited with almost a monopoly of the German 
pipe j>roduction, declared a dividend of 5 per 
cent as compared with 15 per cent, while the 
Kiupp works having passed its dividend as in 
1918, was engaged in preparations for the ex- 
tensive manufacture of hKiomotives and railway 
cars. 

The following table from the London correa- 
])ondent of the Iron Age (New Yoik), shows cer- 
tain of the losses to Germany undei the peace 
treaty, the output being of course in tons: 


In 

No of 

Workit 

Iron mines 10 

Lead, silver, and zinc mines 1- 

Sulphur ^ 

Pig: iron works • 8 

Iron foundries 42 

Steel works 11 

Rolling mills 13 

Lead, silver, and copper refineries, etc 3 

Spelter refineries, etc 18 

Bkioian (\3NI>ttions. Gonsiderable promise 
for the Belgian iron and steel industry was held 
forth in 1911) inasmuch as the population was 
resolutely engaged in reestablishing the manu- 
facturing plants on a producing basis, notwith- 
standing the systematic and complete destruc- 
tion accomplished by the Germans in many man- 
ufacturing centres. However it was expected 
that another year would see the Belgian iron 
and steel industry in a position to he a factor 
in the commerce and reconstruction of the coun- 

Gy* 

Frexcii Conditions. In France, notwith- 
standing the changed conditions and the newly 
acquired Alsace-Lorraine works, conditions in 
the iron and steel industry were in large meas- 
ure chaotic* due both to business and political 
influences and also to the fuel shortage and the 
general railway situation which was far from 
satisfactory. 

Electric Furnaces. From Jan I, 1919 to 
December dlst of that year, the number of elec- 
tric furnaces in the United States increased 
from 287 to 323, while in Canada there was a 
net loss of three, there being 40 electric furnaces 
in all at the end of 1919. When it is recalled 
that on July I, 1913 there were but 19 electric 
furnaces in the United States and but three in 
Canada, the development can be appreciated. 
The most popular type of electric furnace in 
1919 was the Heroult, of which there were 152 
in the United States and 18 in Canada at the 
end of the year or a gain of seven during the 
12 months? There was a considerable expansion 
in the construction and use of this type of fur- 
nace in 1917, due to war conditions, but in 1918 
and 1919 the development was more normal and 
the utility was reco^ized at the Naval Ordnance 
Factory at Charleston, W. Va., two 30-ton Her- 


oult furnaces were being installed. The relative 
use of the various types of elecd-ric furnaces at 
the end of 1919, those in the United States and 
Canada being taken together, was as follows : 


Snyder 

49 Induction 

8 


. 18 Webb 

9. 

Greaves-Etchells . . 

. . 18 Stassano 

... 1 



11 



, . 12 Vom Baur 

4 


. . 5 Detroit 

1 


. 11 Special 

24 

. . . . , 

Moore 

. . 20 



There were over 815 electric furnaces in use 
in the dilTerent steel plants of the world at the 
end of 1919, Great Britain coming next aftei 
the United States in point of numbers, followed 
l)> Germany, Fiance, Sweden, Italy, Austria, 
Nhirway, and Japan. 

Plate Mtils. The Tmkens Stetd Company, 
Coatesville, I’a., which furnishes the greater part 
of the railroad loiomotive boiler steel used in 
the United States, early in 1919 put into use 
the largest plate mill m the United States, which 


Silesia 

In Alsace-Lor) aine 

In Saai District 

Annual 

No. of 

Annual 

No of 

Annual 

Out f tut 

Works 

Output 

Works 

Output 

137,469 

1,341,713 

54 

21,136,265 



388 





994.601 

13 

3,863,524 

5 

1,371,389 

99,742 

40 

94.808 

16 

98,242 

1,396,287 

7 

2,289,250 

7 

2.079,856 

1,41.5,436 

93,522 

176,446 

8 

1,554,001 

8 

1,056,702 









also exceeds in 

dimensions 

any in 

the other 


countries of the world. The first boiler plate 
in America was made at the plant of the Liik(*ns 
Steel Company in 1820, and in 1890 a 120-inch 
plate mill was in operation, which was later re- 
built to 134 inches, in 1903 a 140-mch unit was 
put in commission, and the last No. 5 mill is 204 
inches in measurement. The Withowitz Works 
in Austria has a 178-incli mill, and the largest 
mill in Great Britain is 168 inches. In the No. 
5 Lukens mill plates up to 192 inches in width 
and circular pieces a few inches wider may be 
rolled. Attempts have been made to build in a 
three-high mill, but it was not possible to se- 
cure chilled rolls of the size and weight de- 
manded, which would 1 h^ 60 inches in diameter. 
Accordingly a two-high mill such as more usual 
in Great Britain was used, where the rolls are 
of smaller diameter, being 34 inches in diameter, 
with a working face of 204 inches with 27 -inch 
necks. They weigh about 30 tons each. The 
backing rolls, 50 inches in diameter, are made of 
cast steel with 36-inch necks, and weigh about 
60 tons each. This mill will handle ingots up 
to 60,000 pounds in weight, and at full capacity 
will roll from 4000 to 6000 tons of plate. With 
this and other improvements in contemplation, 
the Lukens Steel Gompany would have an esti- 
mated annual capacity of about 500,000 tons of 
finished plate. See MirrALLiTROY. 

IBRIGATION. See Reclamation. 

IRVING, Henry Beodribb. British actor- 
manager, eldest son of the late Sir Henry Irv- 
ing, died in London, October 17. He was born 
in London, Aug. 5, 1870, educated at Marl- 
borough College and New College, Oxford. lie 
appeared on the stage in 1891. He was called 
to the bar in 1894, but did not practice and 
continued his career as an actor. He was man- 
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ager of the Shaftesbury (in 1908-09) and of the 
Queen’s Theatre during the two following sea- 
sons. He made tours in Australia and South 
Africa, and produced several of his father’s well- 
known plays. Among his writings may be men- 
tioned a Life of Lord Jeffreys, (1898); French 
(Criminals of the 19th Century, (1901) ; and the 
Trial of Mrs, Mayhrick, (1913). 

ISTBIA. Before the downfall of the Austro- 
Hungarian empire, a crown land of the former 
kingdom of Austiia and consisting of a penin- 
sula extending from Trieste and Carniola to the 
Adriatic Sea. Area 1914 square miles; popula- 
tion according to the census of Dec. 31, 1910, 
103,566, of wliom 386,463 were reported as Aus- 
tiian subjects. Of these 43.52 per cent spoke 
Croatian; 38.15 per cent Italian and 3.3 per cent 
(lerman. Capital, Capodi stria, with a popula- 
tion of about 9000 in 1910. See article War of 
THE Nations. 

ISTBIA. See Archeology. 

ISVOLSKY, M. Russian diplomat, died in 
I’aris during the first week of September. 
He was Russian ambassador at Rome and after- 
wards at Copenhagem, and in 19(K) was chosen 
Hussian Alinister of Foreign Affairs. This was 
the time of difficulfies with Or eat Britain over 
Persia and it was largely through his efforts 
tluit the accord in regaid to Persia was reached 
bi'tween the tMo governuumts. lie also sue- 
c(‘eded in effecting a reconciliation with .Tapan, 
but Ills policy in regard to Austria-Hungary has 
been cliaracteri/ed as a failure. He held the 
tanious inteivKwv with von Aerenthal, the Austro- 
Hungaiian Foreign Minister resulting in the 
Ibilkan agi cement, which was not maintained 
])\ Austna-Hungai V. lie went to France as 
ambassador in 1910, and remained there until 
.Mine, 1917, when he resigned two months after 
the abdication of the C/ar. 9 he revolution was 
the end of his public career, despite the fact 
that he was believed to desire an understand- 
ing with the reyolutionists After his retire- 
ment he wrote memoirs, portions of yydiich 
were juiblished in the Kuropean re\ leyvs In 
his writings and intercom sc he gave it to be 
understood that he shared the liberal views 
of the times, and did not sympathi/e with the 
impel ialistic sjiint of his successor, M. tSasonov. 
He declared that he had favored the interna- 
tionali/ation of Constantinople, and that the 
Fmpeior also yvished it, and that the Russian 
claim to Constant inopb‘ and the Straits in 19 1.") 
had come as a complete surprise to him. He 
lived (piietly yvhile in retirement and he died 
at the sanitarium of the Holy Savior, where AT. 
Cl(‘meuc(‘au had previously b(‘en cared for dur- 
ing his illness 

ITALIAN SOMALILAND. An Italian col- 
ony and protectoiate in eastern Africa on the 
coast, extending from the British Somaliland 
protectorate soutlnvard to the Juba river. Area, 
139,430 square miles; population, about 450,000. 
In 1917 the imports w^ere valued at 3,877,609 
lire and the exports at 6,064,782 lire. The bud- 
get for 1918-1919 was as folloyvs; Revenue, 6,- 
356,000 lire; expenditures, 6,005,998 lire. Gov- 
ernor in 1919, G. Cerrina Feroni. 

ITALY. The constitutional monarchy in 
southern Europe comprising Italy proper, the 
islands of Sardinia, Sicily, Elba, and betyveen 60 
and 70 smaller islands, together with territory 
on the eastern coast of the Adriatic — of an area 
undetermined at the close of 1919, being the 


subject of disputed claims (see below under His- 
tory, and also the article War of the Nations). 
Area, 110,632 square miles (exclusive of acces- 
sions resulting from the war) ; population, esti- 
mated, Jan. 1, 1915, 36,120,118. For details, 
see preceding Year Books. Emigrants, 1917: 
46,493 of w'hom 33,480 went to European or 
Mediterranean countries, and 13,013 overseas 
(11,459 to the United States). In 1917, 16,- 
885 Italians returned to Italy, (8763 from the 
United States). Capital, Home, with a popula- 
tion, Jan. 1, 1915, estimated at 590,960; largest 
citv, Naples, (697,917) ; other large cities, 
Milan, (663,059); Turin, (451,994); and Pal- 
ermo, (345,891). 

Railw^ays. The Council of Ministers during 
the year approved a scheme, proposed by the 
Transport Minister, De Vito, for the electrifica- 
tion of the Italian State raihvays. The plan 
proposed provided for the exploitation of the 
national winter poyver resources and their utiliza- 
tion for railway purposes. The first programme, 
yvhich limited the improvement to 2000 kilo- 
meters yvas later extended to 60(K> kilometers. 
This included the tw^o piincipal trunk lines acro.ss 
the Apennines, viz., the tyvo “Direttissime,” 
Genoa-Tortone and Bologna-Florence, eight 
mountain passes and the principal arteries of 
the railway system of the peninsula from ^ient 
to Reggio, Calabria, or from Turin to Trieste. 
The bill piovided for an expenditure of 800,- 
000,000 lire spread over eight years. Other ex- 
penditures w^cre ])iovided for the acquisition of 
material and for the government’s subsidies to 
the neyv plants, the financial side of the matter 
being more serious than the engineering. There 
yvas available in Italy adequate yvater power as 
the Tientino alone could furnish at least 1,- 
000,000 horse-poyver, while the mountain basins 
of numerous iners and toi rents along the Alps 
and the Apennines could be dammed and made 
into artificial lakes yvith a comparatively small 
amount of dam construction. 

It was realized that before new railways in 
Italy could be const rinded or converted to elec- 
tricity it would be possible still to increase 
the I se of motor vehicles for jiassengors and 
freight as feeders to the present lines. The use 
of motor vehicles as auxiliary to the railroads 
liad been developed during the last 10 years 
to a higher degree in Italy than in any other 
country in the yvorld, owdng to the fact that 
Italy is a mountainous country in which rail- 
roaii lines can only be built at considerable cost 
and labor. The total length of railroad lines in 
Italy in 1919 was 8700 miles, while the length 
of loutes ove^i which motor services yvere run 
with a fixed time table is 8070 miles. There were 
too of these lines over which regular public 
sei vices were run either as feeders to the rail- 
load or in older to open up country yvhich had 
been inaccessible to the railroad. 

During 1919 Italy yvas considering the re- 
sumption of through traffic wdth Germany and 
an agreement aiming to reestablish traffic 
through Switzerland yvas made. Passenger and 
freight tiallic were thus reopened, though sub- 
ject to certain restrictions. This is of great 
economic significance for Italy because of the 
alinormal exchange rate, w'hicli yvas greatly in 
favor of Italy and enabled advantageous pur- 
chases of goods to 1)0 made. 

1’he serious economic condition of Italy nat- 
urally affected the raihvays and many trains 
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were not running for lack, of fuel. From Bel- 
gium 2000 tons of coal was being received daily 
and prevented much distress. 

The Italian State Kailways on Jan. 1, 1020, 
was to take over the chief normal gauge railways 
on the island of Sardinia, which have hitherto 
been worked by a private company. The serv- 
ice was to be thoroughly reorganized, rolling 
stock overhauled, and various other improve- 
ments effected. 

Italy was to have an important connection 
with Eastern Europe by the completion of a 
new railroad to run from Valona on the Adriatic 
to Monastir. lliis not only would benefit the 
undeveloped country of Albania, but would give 
Italy through commumcations across the Bal- 
kans with Constantinople. Two ferries which 
were to carry the train ovei the Otranto Passage 
and thus the Italian system would be linked up 
with the new lailway. 

It was also proposed to connect up Durazzo, 
the most important port of Albania, by a branch 
which will run in an almost straight line through 
the plain of Kavaja along the old Koman road, 
via Egnatia. After diverging from this road 
and taking the Musekeja road, it would join the 
Trans-Balkanic not far from Pekini, at a suit- 
able spot between Fieri and Berat. 

Education. No later figures for elementary 
education were available than those given in 
the preceding Yeau Book. Tn 191G the public 
elementary schools numbered 120,106 with 75,- 
993 teachers and 3,792,024 pupils. The latest 
figures for the universities were for 1916-17, 
when the total number of students was placed 
at 29,075. In 1917-18 the 35 schools of agri- 
culture had 1198 students. There are besides, 
industrial schools, schools of design and numer- 
ous professional and technical schools. In 1919, 
as a part of its reconstruction work the gov- 
ernment provided in 1919 for a national insti- 
tute for the instruction of illiterate adults. Its 
immediate purpose was to give illiterate de- 
mobilized soldiers the minimum instruction re- 
quired for the increase of their productiveness 
and their usefulness as citizens. It was author- 
ized to make use of the teaching staff of the 
elementary public schools. Its administration 
was in the hands of a committee of 10 members 
of which the president was to be appointed by 
the prime minister. 

Production and Industry. Of the total 
acreage, namely, 70,811,000, about 51,309,310 are 
under crops, and 11,272,339 are forests. The 
following table shows the acreage and produc- 
tion in hundrwiweights of the principal crops 
for 1917 and 1918: 


Acres Cwts 



1917 

1918 

1917 

1918 

Wheat 

10,680,250 

10,914,250 

76,201,000 

99,776,000 

Barley 

475,000 

483,500 

8,232,000 

4,218.000 

Oats 

1,119,750 

1,228,525 

9,888,000 

18,166,000 

Rve 

282,500 

273,000 

2,266,000 

2,658.000 

Mttize 

3,898,500 

3,598.000 

42,932,000 

38,798,000 

Rieo 

350,000 

346,000 

10,244,000 

10,470,000 

Beans 

1,099,600 

1,077.000 

7,046,000 

8,362,000 

Potatoes 

(tons) 740,500 

Su^ar beet- 

747,250 

26,248,000 

28,198,000 

root 

(tons) 

Vines 

121,500 

107,000 

22,440.000 

22.920,000 

(1000 

gals.) 

Olives 

gals. 

10,846,750 

7,261,000 

1,061,600 

1,237,632 

5,758,000 

6,750,000 

45,012 


(1000 


In August it was reported that the yield for 
the year 1919 was larger than the average yield 
for the past 10 years, but was still insufficient 
for the yearly consumption. The average an- 
nual requirement was 1,500,000 quintals. The 
estimate for the following year was 1,300,000 
quintals. The area which planted in sugar beets 
in 1919 was about 148,000 acres. This is con- 
siderably greater than the acreage in this crop 
for the past few years, as is indicated by the 
following figures: 1913, 152,710 acres; *1914, 
100,571 acres; 1915, 122,810 acres; 1916, 123,- 
157 acres; 1917, 120,092 acres. It was esti- 
mated for 1919 that the production of sugar 
would I each 286,520,000 pounds, which is an 
inciease of 110,200,000 pounds over that for 
1918. See article Agri(U]1.ture. 

In 1917 the mineral output was valued at 
303,038,718 lire and employed 56,705 persons 
As a result of the experience gained by the 
Italian government since the signing of the 
armistice, in Novembei, 1918, with reference to 
combating uneiiifilo.v ment, new measures were ap- 
proved by the Italian ministry making radical 
changes in the plan of organization and the pro- 
visions for the payment of unemployment sub- 
sidies established by the decrees of Nov. 17, 
1918, and Jan. 5, 1!U9. In addition to modify- 
ing the administrative organization previously 
established, in such a way as to centralize and 
coordinate more effectively all the activities of 
the government with regard both to employ- 
ment and to unemployment, piovision was made 
for the establishment of a permanent system of 
unemployment insurance which is to be paid out 
of a fund to which not only the State but also 
the employers and the vvoikers will contribute 
In the past, the State boie the entire burden 
of the unemployment subsidies. Brovision was 
also made for advancing money out of the 
fund for uneniiiloymeiit to municipalities, or 
consortia, for the immediate initiation of public 
works. 

Statistics regarding the extent of unemploy- 
ment in Italy were not available. However, with 
the rapid demobilization of the army, and the 
comparative inactivity in certain important in- 
dustries, notably the iron and steel industries, 
on account of the shortage of raw materials, 
there was every leason to believe that the num- 
ber of unemployed was very considerable. Italy 
has made great progress along the lines of so- 
cial legislation, and the new compulsory insur- 
ance against unemployment would, it was hoped, 
do much to relieve the situation. (See Stuikes 
AND Lockouts.) 

Fokkkjn Trade. The following table shows 
the imports and exports in millions of liie in 
1913, 1917, and 1918 (figures for the last-named 
year being provisional) : 


Date Imports Exports 

1913 ... ... . 3,645 6 2,511 6 

1917 13,991.2 8,308 5 

1918 14,101 6 2,483 5 


The amount reached by the imports in 1918, 
namely, more than 14,000,000,000 lire was with- 
out precedent in the economic history of Italy, 
and was even higher than the figures indicate, 
because they wa^re not computed at current 
prices which were 30 per cent higher than they 
were in 1917. The main sources of these im- 
ports were first the United {States, which had 
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Tield that rank for three years, with 6,226,000,* 
000; second. Great Britain, with 2,189,000,000; 
third, Argentina, 1,493,000,000; fourth, British 
India, 1,164,000,000; fifth, France, 1,062,000,000. 
Of the Italian exports to foreign countries 
France received the largest amount, namely, 
902,600,000; and then came Great Britain with 

559.000. 000 ; Switzerland, 283,000,000 ; United 
States, 127,000,000; Greece, 100,000,000; Ar- 
gentina, 99,000,000; Fgypt, 96,000,000. The 
chief exports from America in 1918 were food- 
stuH’s and raw material, hut there was also a 
considerable quantity of manufactured and 
partly manufactured goods. Fiom Great Brit- 
ain one-third of the imports were represented 
by coal. From France one-half of the imports 
were represented by coal and explosives. 

Financial Situation. Budget estimates for 
the year ending June 30, 1919, were: Revenue, 
5,099,929,886 lire, expenditures, 4,810,654,310 
lire. Tliere vas great interest throughout the 
country in financial reforms proposed by Signor 
Nitti and tlie cabinet It was nece.ssary to pro- 
cure' for the Italian tr(‘asur\ about 20,000,000,- 
900 lire. Many confusing rumors were abroad, 
'fheie was talk of a \er} high income tax to 
bear especially iijion fortunes made during the 
war. 9 his would not, howi'vcr, siithce, and it 
was necessar^ to tax fortunes that existed be- 
fore the w'ar. Hence a refiort was spread that 
there would be general tax upon capital, based 
on ditTer(*nce in jier cent between the amounts 
made before the war and those gained rapidly 
dui ing the w ar Then a forced loan w’as pro- 
posed and a special committee w^as appointed to 
studv tin' question of rate. The minimum rate 
proposed was one-half of one per cent, and the 
maximum tw'o pei cent, and the term was fixed 
at between 6(» and 100 years It was proposed 
that the limit Ixwond v\liich the tax would 
aj)])ly should be fixed at about 50,000 francs 
As to fortunes acquired or increased during the 
war, thcA would be submitted not only to a 
forced loan, but to a very high tax besides 
In some journals it was urged that the differ- 
ence sliould be determined between the fortunes 
gained by war munitions or in business relating 
to the war, and fortunes gained in industries 
and business that had no direct relation wdth 
the w^ar, and there w'as prolonged discussion in 
regard to this. The loan, it was estimated, 
wamld yield betw^'en 15,000,000,000 and 20,000,- 
000,000 and the income tax, a little more than 

5.000. 000.000, and that after deducting costs, 
there wmuld remain 20,000,000,000 for the treas- 
ury. In spite of this large sum there w'ould still 
remain heavy exjienses to meet for which the 
prc'-w'ar taxes were inadequate. The ordinary 
Imdget would be considerably increased. Before 
the war it had been about 2,500,000,000, and it 
would now be about 6,000,000,000. The income 
tax prepared by the preceding finance minister. 
Signor TVleda, would lie adopted by the present 
minister with some amendments of detail. As 
to the general prospects from the economic point 
of view% the jiresent Minister of Finance, Signor 
Tedesco, w’as on the wdiole optimistic. He said 
that the war had served to prove to Italians 
their potent strength and wealth. He predicted 
an immense exploitation of the soil in the fu- 
ture. He said great undertakings wwe cer- 
tain to be started. The Italian means of tranSf 
port w’ould be transformed and over 6000 kilo- 
meters of railways would be electrified. Means 


of applying liquid fuel on railroads and in in- 
dustries were under consideration. In many of 
the mountainous regions, especially in Calabria, 
water w^orks on a large scale would be estab- 
lished and immense reservoirs would furnish w'^a- 
ter regularly to the agricultural regions, and 
supply water powder for the industries. The re- 
sult was certain to be an increa.se in intensive 
culture. 

Government. The ministry at the beginning 
of the year was as follows President of the 
Coumdl and Minister of the Interior, Signor Yii- 
torio F^manuele Orlando; Vice President of the 
(kmncil, Giovanni Villa; Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, Baion Sidney Sonnino; Minister for the 
Colonies, Signor (iaspare Colosimo, Ministei of 
Justice and of Ecclesiastical Affairs, Signor Luigi 
Facta ; Minister of the Treasury, Signor Bomildo 
Stringher; Minister of Finance, Signor F Mcda; 
Minister of War, General Enrico C^aviglia; Min- 
i.ster of Marine, Admiral Alberto Del Bono; 
Minister of Food, Silvio Crespi ; Ministei of 
Public Assistance and Pensions, Signor Giuseppe 
Giiardini; Minister of Public Instruction, Sig- 
nor AgostinO Bereiiini ; ^linister of Public 
Works, Signor Ivanoe Bonoiii ; ^liiiistcr of Agri- 
culture, Signor \Jncen/o Riccio; Minister of 
Industry and Commerce, Signor Augusto Ciuf 
felli; Minister of Posts and Telegraphs, Signor 
Luigi Fera, Minister of Railways and Merchant 
Marine, Signor Giuseppe De Nava. For later 
ministry, see below' under IJistory 

Hi STORY' 

The Govern MI' NT and Nationalism. Down 
to the fall of the (‘)i lando ^Ministry Ital> was 
rejiresentcd at the Peai'c Confenuce by Orlando, 
Baron Sonnino, (O'neral Di Kobilant, Sahatoie 
Barzilai, iSlanpiis Sahago-Paggi and Signor Sal- 
andra. It had been evident bi'fore the end of 
PH 8 that the nationalist spirit w^as gaining 
ground in Italy and thr(*atening to commit the 
country to a line of polic\ eondemned by liberals 
as impel lalist 1 C Already (December 2Sth ) the 
So(‘ialist niinihtei Bissolati had resigiu'd in pro- 
test against the jiolicy of Baron Sonnino and 
bis followers, bolding that sui'h a policy was a 
disci edit to Italy abroad and ran the risk of 
biinging Inn into war wutli tin* Jugo-Slavs. At 
this tune lie said that Italy should content 
herself with Fiume as a fiee poit under Italian 
rule, and with Istria He thought tliat Italy 
also would have to gi\e up her claim to the* Do- 
deeaiH'se in return for eompensation, in order 
not to dri\(‘ Greece into an alliance with the 
Jugoslavs. Part of the ministry agreed with 
him and the Socialists and Clericals in parlia- 
ment supported him The enthusiasm with 
wiiich Piesidi'nt Wilson was received disguised 
the actual condition of affaiis for a short time 
He was hailed as liberator only so long as he 
was supposwl to he in sympathy with nationalist 
aims of Baron Sonnino and his .supporters As 
soon as his real view in respect to Fiume be- 
came Known there was an end to his popularity. 
The resignation of Bi**8olati led eventually to a 
ministerial crisis. On January 12th Signor F. 
S. Nitti, mini.ster of the treasury, offercHl to re- 
sign and a few' days afterw'ards tendered his 
resignation along with other moderate members 
of the cabinet, apparently wdth the design of 
driving from office the foreign minister Sonnino 
and thus bringing in a government supported by 
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SocialiBis and Clericals which might institute a 
policy of concession toward Jiigo-Slavia and re- 
pudiate the treaty of London. This did not 
happen however for both Orlando and Sonnino 
held their posts although some changes were 
made in the cabinet, including the creation of 
a new’ ministry for the reconstruction of in- 
vaded territory, to which Signor Fradeletto, for- 
mer minister of public insti notion was appointed. 
All the new members of the cabinet were sup- 
porters of Italy's claims to Fiume and to the 
Dalmatian coast. As noted in the Wak of Na- 
rioNS (q.v ), President Wilson on April 23d 
in a public statement emphasized the importance 
of Fiume to the new states created out of the 
old Austro-Hungarian dominions and appealed 
to the generosity of the Italian people and their 
fnendship for their new neighbors as against 
the extreme attitude of the Italian government. 
This caused a storm of indignation among all 
classes and led to an (‘iithusiastic ovation of 
Orlando and Sonnino w'hen they left for the 
time being the Peace ("onference and retiiined 
to Rome; and the government received a \ote 
of confidence of 3S2 to 40, tlie minority consist- 
ing of the irrcconcilahle Socialist group. Nt'v- 
crthcless the ministry tell soon afterwards. Tt 
was condemned for its failure to satisfy national 
hop(‘s in respc<-t to th(‘ Adriatic, and for its 
inabiliU to nmiedy the serious economic con- 
ditions, esjiecially the strikes and the high cost 
of living On dune 10th a vote was cast against 
it of 250 to 7S, and the cabinet thereupon re- 
signed Signor Nitti, who was known as a for- 
mer supporter of (Holitti succeeded as Prime 
Ministei. He assumed tin* portfolio of minister 
of the interior and chose among others the fol- 
lowing members: Foreign Affairs, Tittoni, 
(succeeded toward the end of the year by 
Scialoja) ; Coloni(‘8, Rossi, Wai Lieutenaiit- 
Ocncral Albricci ; Finance, Tedesco; Marine, 
liear- Admiral Sechi Thne was much opposi- 
tion to the new cabinet but when it came to a 
vote in the Pharnber on dul\ 14th it w^as sup- 
ported by 257 to 111. The political situation 
iiad been complicated by the formation of the 
Latholic Populai Ihirtv. This resulted from 
the action of the \'^atican in removing the rule 
aL;ainst the pai ticipation of Catholics in poli- 
tics. 4 his new jiart} did not thoroughly agree 
with the Orlando piogramnie but favored a com- 
piomisc in respect to the Adriatic. Its pro- 
gramme in general involved the following points: 
Strict reorganization of finance; guarantei* of 
lights and libeity; a just solution of the land 
problem; projiortional representation; refoim 
of the senate in such a way as would make it 
H'picscnt the organic coiporations of the coun- 
trv; administrative decentralization; support of 
the League of Nations; publicity of treaties; 
and compulsory arbitration. 

SiuNOU Nitti’s Prookaaime. At the begin- 
ning of September the Prime Minister an- 
nounced his ])rogramme which comprised the 
following main points: He declared that the 
country's need was for peace, discipline, and 
work, and he appealed for harmony to those 
ends. In regard to relations with F'rance he 
d<*(dared in an intci view „ with a French news- 
paper that the interests of the two countries 
vvcic in perfect accord, and that this condition 
ought to be mainlained. He referred to the em- 
plovment of Italian labor jn France, and said 
that he had warned Italian reprcscjitatives in 


France that they must not interfere with or 
low^er the standard of the local working-men. 
He said he desired to secure for the working 
class a share in the government and that that 
was the principal note of his policy. The diffi- 
culties that presented themselves at present, he 
said, would probably be overcome within the 
next two or three }cars, for Italy w^as of all 
countries the one that had come out of the 
war under the best conditions and with the 
strongest body of men fit for labor. The debt 
had risen to only 80,000,000,000, of which 15,- 
000,000,000 had already existed. His financial 
policy included first, a general income tax 
which would tend to increase and whose re- 
turns were placed at from 20 to 25,000,000,000 
This income tax w-ould provide for the ex- 
penses caused by the new' debt. As to his foi - 
eign politw, he said it consisted sim])ly in an 
attitude of frankness and simplicity and that 
the timr* for dissimulation was past The ex- 
ternal policy of the country must be democratic. 
In regard to the realization of Italy's national 
aims, he relied upon the complete support of 
France and urged that a solid bloc should be 
formed between the two countries. 

The Ki-ections. The eh*ctions to the (fiiambcr 
of Deputies were held on November Ifith The 
figures as finally presented on December 24th 
were as follows: Socialists, IfiO- Catholi(‘s, 
103; Liberal Democrats, 03; Radicals, 58; So- 
cialist Reformists, 14; Democrats, 23, Republi- 
cans, 4; Combatants, 24; Giolittians, 5; Radical 
Cfiiristian Democrats, 1; Nationalists, 2, Inde- 
pendents, fi: fladical Socialists, 1, Indepemb'nt 
Socialists, 1. Among the chief features of the 
elections may be mentioned the increase of the 
Socialist repi esentation and tin* appearance for 
the first time in the Charnb(*r of the new Populai 
or Catholic party. 4 his jiarticijiation of Cath- 
olics now admitted by the Holy See marked a 
departui’e from the policy followed consistent Iv 
bv’ the Vatican since Rom(‘ was occupied by 
the Italian government. Sept 20, 1870, during 
which time the ('atholics had been requiied to 
abstain from voting and to refuse election to 
ofiicc. Another feature was the large nurnlier 
of abstentions during the election from among 
the moderate parties. In the final result, al- 
though the constitutional royalists in the va- 
rious groups continued to hold the majority, 
the opposition had increased in power. Al- 
liance between the ('atholics and the Socialists 
however, seemed hardly possible. 

(In the eve of the opening of jiarliarnent the 
directors of the Socialist party held a meeting 
at which a resolution was passed declaring that 
the Socialist victory at the elections was an 
act of complete solidarity with the Soviet re- 
public of Russia, clearly expressing to the 
Italian government an order to recognize that 
republic immediately. Refore parliament met 
the Socialist deputies at a meeting adopted the 
proposal by a vole of 105 to 23 that on attend- 
ing the first meeting of the new Chamlier, they 
should refuse homage to the king, and leave 
the Chamber before delivery of the speech from 
the throne. This was the general spirit of the 
entire Socialist representation, for those who 
cast the negative votes did not do so on prin- 
ciple, but merely because they favored the al- 
ternative proposal that they should not attend 
the eK'ssion at all. The new session promised 
to be a stormy one as many of the Socialists 
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had promised the eleetors to take extreme aetion 
against parliament. 

Parliamentary Situation. The elections 
gave the Socialists nearly one-third of the seats 
in the new Chamber which was opened by the 
king in December and they had never before 
appeared in parliament in any such strength. 
Ihey determined from the first to show their 
power but they were not united in their policy. 
Two divisions or tendencies soon showed them- 
selves. One element represented by Signor 
'lurati tended towaid compromise liolding that 
it was to the hiterest of the Socialists to support 
the Nitti ministry. Signor Turati advised his 
associates to take no [lart in parliamentary pro- 
ceedings and not to attend the opening session 
over which the king presided. On the other 
hide were the extremists with Bolshevist tend- 
encies. '1 Ills divihion corresponded to the sit- 
uation in the country at large where there was a 
sharp line between those Socialists whose atti- 
tude toward the Italian parliament was like 
that of the Bolshevists tovvaid their Constituent 
Assembly and on the other hand the more mod- 
erate socialists who wished to proceed by grad- 
ual and orderly means In the discussion over 
the proper attitude for the party to take Signor 
Turati was defeated, receiving only 23 votes 
out of about 130 in the conference. It was de- 
cided howevei by 105 votes that the Socialist 
deputies should begin by taking their seats but 
withdraw on the speech from the throne. Ac- 
icordingly w'hcn the king appeared the socialists 
aiose and lelt the Chamber singing revolutionaiy 
,h>miis In resjiect to internal policy the ques- 
tion had been raised wdiether Socialists ought 
to take an oath of allegiance. The new' depu- 
ties under tin* inlluence of the campaign ora- 
toiy and their recent contact with the theories 
and dogmas of socialism felt hesitation about 
taking the oath, but if thcv did not do so they 
would lose their seats. Tliey decided to take 
the oath and then foi the sake of saving their 
princijiles to demand its abolition in the future. 
In respect to foreign policy the Socialists did 
not avail themselves of the opportunity which 
• now piesimted itself of uniting with the peo- 
ples of the Allied countries or even with the 
Socialist groups in some of the countries in at- 
tacking the danger of a leturii to militarism in 
iCermany On the other liand they preferred to 
attack France for retaining the Cerman pria- 
■oneis. By the non-Socialist elements the suc- 
cess of the Socialists was explained as not the 
lesult of any positive demand on the part of 
th(^ people but of lack of interest on the part of 
large bodies of citizens, and their disappoint- 
ment with the government. The old Chamber 
had been dissolved sim[)ly because the govern- 
ment believed it would vote against it and there 
was nothing in particular to draw the people 
to the government's support. The Socialists had 
})rofited by this general lack of interest. A vote 
-of confidence brought the majority of only 26, 
the vote standing 242 for and 216 against. The 
C hamber adjounn'd for the Christmas holidays, 
to re-conveiie on .lanuary 2Hth, and just before 
the adjournment the ministry received a strong 
majority vote in favor of its proposed measure 
lo reform the constitution in order to give par- 
iliament the sole power to declare war; and the 
(Chamber sustained the government also when 
it announced that it had sent a dispatch severely 
icriticizing Admiral Millo who had supported 


D'Annunzio at Fiume. At Ihe close of the year 
it did not appear that the Nitti government 
would resipi on account of its small majority 
but that it intended to follow' the policy of 
holding the balance between the tw'o opposite 
extremes of Bolshevists against whom the gov- 
ernment would rely on the parties who stood 
for stability in public affairs including the 
new Catholic party and of reactionaries on the 
opposite side who show(‘d an impel ialistic tend- 
ency illustrated in the whole adventure of D’An 
minzio against whom it would appeal to the 
jiopular parties and even to the Hocialists and 
Catholics. 

Adriatic Policy. The Prime Minister Nitti 
w'as advocating a jiolicy at the close of the yeai 
that tended toward moderation, lb* announced 
on December 29th in the course of a debate that 
he intended to break with the old diplomacy 
and to go to Pans for the purpose of inform- 
ing! the Allies exactly what Italy reipiiied He 
referred to the policy of claiming everv thing 
in the hope of getting a part and said that the 
Italian method had lieen to demand eveiything 
on the Adriatic though expecting to get much 
less. He declared that the statement that the 
Fiume demand had been omitted from the agree- 
ment of London on account of Bussian opposi- 
tion was ab.solutely false At the .sann* time he 
gave assurances that no compromise had been 
accepted in regard to the Adriatic. A memor- 
andum liad been handed to the Italian Foreign 
Minister Scialoja by Mr. Llo}d Ceorge and M 
Clenieneeau and Mr. Davis, the American Am- 
bassador, which according to the newspapers was 
of much iinpoitance, but it simply contained 
explanations of the Ameiican S(‘cretarv of State's 
remarks in regard to the 4'ittoni proposals. 
It w'ent into both sides of the question but in- 
clined toward the American view. At the same 
time it was understood that no jiressuie would 
be brought to bear on Italy to enforce this view 
The Italian Foreign .Minister declared that M. 
( lemenceaii and Mr Lloyd (leorge had told him 
that after France, Fiigland and Italy agreed they 
beluwed they could induce President Wilson to 
accept the agreement. The re})ioach against 
Italy according to the Foreign Secretaiy was 
that she asked for Dalmatia and also for Finnic 
although Fiume had been gi anted to (h*oatia 
under the terms of the agrei'ment of London. 
.-Vs to this he said that Italy had .a treaty wuth 
Fiance, and (Treat Britain which unfortunately 
was not recognized by the United States grant 
ing Dalmatia to her. Italy asked for tin* ful- 
fillment of that but had not asked for Fiuine 
It was Fiume which had asked to be annexed 
to Italy. Italy could not avoid Rupiiorting the 
claims of Fiume in the circumstances according 
to the principles of self-determination. Ital;y 
w'as ready to enter into a direct agreement with 
the Jugo-Slav’s, provided their goveinment was 
free and not backed iij) by some other power. 
Italian aims wen* to preserve the Italian char- 
acter of Fiume and to insure the safety of the 
Adriatic. The object was twofold: Protection 
of Italian nationaiity in Dalmatia and in Fiume 
and military defense of the Adriatic The Amer- 
ican Secretary of State proposed neutralization 
of the Dalmatian islands and of the sea as far 
as Ragusa. That would leave a part of the 
Italian coast exposed to attack as it had been 
ill the last war and this was intolerable. In 
Asia Minor and on the Eastern Mediterranean 
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the Italians demanded inrtuenees proportionate 
to her economic and commercial interests. The 
Prime Minister in the course of hia speech de- 
nied the statement that the relations between 
Italy and her Allies were no longer cordial 
He said that the opinions expressed by M. 
( lemenccau had caused anxiety in Italy and he 
legietted that the French Premier had fallen 
into certain inaccuracies. Italy had not pledged 
herself to give Fiume to Croatia. Fiume to be 
sure was not included in the compact of Lon- 
don but if the compact of London were accepted 
Dalmatia would immediately be given to Italy. 
The compact ol London had said that Italy 
would not light alone against Austria but Italy 
had fought alone against Austria. As to the 
dugo-Slavs they should understand that Italy 
had no di'sire for domination but only wished 
to opiui her markets to neighboring peoples. 
Abov(‘ all Italy wished to avoid wars in the 
future. Hut so long as some of the Allied 
Powers made the Jugo-Slav minority believe that 
it would be supported, the demands of the Jugo- 
slavs would continue to be excessive. The ques- 
tion of Fiume, Dalmatia, and Albania were al- 
lied to the internal situation of Italy and to 
Cl edit abroad. After September Italy had been 
unable to obtain loans in Allied or neutral coun- 
tries on account of fear of war or of bad condi- 
tions in Italy. ^Stability in affairs was abso- 
lutel\ necessary and the government would do 
ever\ thing in its power to this end if it were 
supjlorted by parliament. In this connection 
the Minister of Finance expressed the hope that 
within six months the international conditions 
would be such as would permit Italy to get once 
more upon a real peace footing. As to the high 
rate of I'Xchange the AnuTican government had 
aliandoncd the Allied plan for standardizing ex- 
change and in this had been followed by the 
olhei governments. He believed that the Cnitcnl 
States would suffei serious losses in commerce 
if it did not open credits to counteract the high 
exchange Negotiations with the United States 
for this purpose were he said now going on. 
See Wau of the Naiions. 

See Naval PuoiiREhs, Labuu Leo i.sl axiom , 
Old Age Pensions; Social Insurance; Dairy- 
ing; Zinc; Woman Scffragf; Young Women's 
C hiRisTiAN Association . 

IVOBY COAST. A constituent colony of 
the Flench government-general of West Africa 
and hitiiated between Liberia and the British 
colony of the Hold C'oast. Area, about 125,000 
squaie miles; population 1,550,251 of whom 716 
aie Furopeaiis. C apital, Bingerville, with about 
70 Furopean inhabitants. The chief products 
are com, beans, pineapples and other fruit, 
coffee, cocoanuts, rubber, mahogany, and gold. 
The chief exports are palm kernels, palm oil and 
rubber. Exports in 1018, according to a British 
authority were £507,936; imports, £609,401. 
There is a railway running between Abidjan and 
BouakC‘ (107 miles). 

I. W. W. See Industrial Workers of the 
World. 

JACOBI, Abraham. Celebrated American 
physician regarded as the founder of American 
pediatrics, died at Bolton Landing, N. Y., on 
July 10th. He was born of .lewish parents at 
Westphalia on May 6, 1830 ; studied at the Gym- 
nasium of Mindcn and the University of Greifs- 
wald where he jiursued the subject of oriental 
languages but later devoted himself to medi- 


cine. He studied afterwards at Gottingen and 
at Bonn where he graduated in 1851. He was 
an active spirit in the revolution of 1848 and 
was in prison for a year and a half in a Ger- 
man fortress. He escaped in 1853 and after- 
wards settled in New York City where he 
acquired a small practice, llis reputation soon 
extended however as a result of his lectures and 
discoveries, and in 1860 he wa.s calleii to the 
first special chair for diseases of children in 
the New York Medical College. From tlmt time 
on his career was distinguished and has been 
lecorded in all the medical journals. A brief 
account of him may be found in Nmmce, Aug. 1, 
1919. 

JACOBS, Charles M. Civil engineer, died in 
London, England, Siqitember 7. He was the 
chief engineer of the Hudson Companies in New 
Yoik and he was in charge of the North Tunnel 
He was bom at Hull, Fngland, .hine 8, 1850 
After practicing in England he came to the 
United States and became in sui’cession con- 
sulting engineer on several railways for which 
he designed important tunnel plans. TTis great 
work was the de.signing of tunnels under Man- 
hattan Island and vicinity, a projei't which re- 
quired the outlay of .$50,000,000 He was also 
consulting engnuTr for the construction of a 
tunnel under the riviT Seine, at Paris 

JAMAICA. A crown colony of Great Britain 
comprising the island of Jamaica, which is the 
largest of the British West Indies and tlie fol- 
lowing dependencies: Turks and (-aicos Islands, 
( avinan Islands, Morant Cays, and Pedro Cays. 
Area of Jamaica, 4207 square miles; of depend- 
encies 224 .square miles T'he population was 
estimated Dec. 31, H)17, at 893,884. ('apital, 
Kingston, with a population of 57,397. Acreage 
in crops returniHl in 1917-1918, 1,021,975; tilled 
lands, 285,757 ; pasture, 73(),218; sugai cane, 37,- 
951; bananas, 67,987; provisions, 77,092, guinea 
grass, 145,249. in 1919 a considerable part of 
the land W'liich had been juoducing bananas was 
planted in sugar cane on account of the high 
price of that jiroduct and mwv sugar mills wTie 
constructed. Imports (1917-1918), £3,297,665; 
exports, £2,478,917; revenue (1918-19), £1,157,- 
304; expenditures, £1,228,608 The railway in 
operation in 1918 had a mileage of 197. Gov- 
ernor in 1919, Sir Leslie Prohyii. 

JAPAN. An empire in the Ear East, capital, 
Tokyo. 

Area and Population. The empire exclusive 
of claims pending as the result of the war con- 
sists of Japan pioper (the main island), Korea 
(Chosen), Formosa (Taiwan), Karafuto, Kwan- 
tung, Pescadores, and many other groups of 
isIamU, the total nurnher composing the empire 
being placed at nearly 4000. J he total area 
is given at 260,738 square miles. Tlie popula- 
tion of Japan proper wa.s jilaced on Dec 31, 
1918, at 57,784,935, exclusive of Korea, For- 
mosa, and the army. JJie corresponding figures 
for the previous year were 56,860,735, and for 
1913, 53,362,682. The population of Korea in 
1917 was 16,998,191; of Formosa, 3,050,047; 
Karafuto, 68,207. The total population of 
tlapan, 1917, was 77,266,793. .japan proper con- 
sists of four large and many smaller islands with 
an area of 148,756 square miles, the chief islands 
being Ilonshiu, (known also as Hondo, and 
Mainland), 86,953 square miles; Hokkaido, 
(known also as Yezo), 30,340 8(juare miles; 
Kiushiu, 13,870; Shikoku, 6907. For the dis- 
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tribution of population by divisions, see the 

1917 Year Book. The number of Japanese who 

had emij»raled down to June 30, 1917, was re- 
ported at 430,773, distributed as follows: 
United States, 131,600 men and 7632 women; 
Austialasia, 21,441 men and 8067 women; Bra- 
zil, 3030 men and 2688 women; Europe, 978 
men and 130 women. The number of foreigners 
in Japan, exclusive of Formosa, on Dec. 31, 
1916, was reported at 18,310 of the following 
nationalities: (Chinese, 11,869; English, 2321; 
Ameiican, 1688; German, 681; French, 422; 
Portuguese, 214 3 he Amos or native inhabi- 

lants of Hokkaido, numbered 18,670 in 1915. 
No later figures for the births, deaths, and mar- 
1 lages were available than those given in the 

1918 Year Book. The populations of the larg- 
est cities reported for Dec. 31, 1916, were as 
follows: Tokyo, 1,224,796; Osakra, 1,460,218; 
Kyoto, 539,153, Kolx^, 498,317; Nagoya, 489,- 
272; Yokohama, 428,663. 

PuoDmioN. Thiee-hfths of the land is re- 
poited to he under peasant proprietors and the 
remainder under tenants. The tax land owncxl 
by private persons and local corporations was 
oilicially reported on Jan. 1, 1918, at 13,089,949 
clio (one cho=2.4507 acres) , of which 5,333,863 
clio were under cultivation; 7,983,947, forests; 
1,307,442, plains; 43,413, pastures. The follow- 
ing table for principal crops in 1916 and 1917 
IS from the Statesman’s Year Book of 1919. 


Arreape Fioduce (quartei 


(Jl op 

1916 

1917 

/ 9 1 6 

1917 

Rice 

7,680,322 

7,554,807 

36,526,904 

31,099,600 

Wh«uit 

1.327,735 

1,392,219 

3,668.507 

4,241,757 

Bfirle\ 

1. 126,492 

1.314,979 

5.974,526 

5.730,522 

Rye 

1,713,962 

1.572,105 

4,951,219 

5,123,187 

Tobjicco * 

7(),910 

69,726 

934,478 

888,626 

Tou 

122,3 45 

1 18,898 

727.361 

752,591 


* Produce 111 cwts 

The markets of rlapan i evolve around a single 
item of foodstulf — rice, which constitutes from 
one-third to two-thirds of the Japanese diet. An- 
alysis of statistics for the past 20 years shows 
that the per ca})ita consunifition of rice is 
gradually increasing In 1919 it averageil a lit- 
tle more than the bushels jier year per person — 
about 514 bushels in 1918. From 1905 to 1915, 
inclusive, tlie average wholesale price of rice was 
$1.26 per bushel, and a laborei ’s family of five, 
consuming 5*/! bushels per individual per year, 
would theiefore expend $33.05 for rice annually, 
(‘om})uted on the wholesale price. But in 1919 
the pi ice of rice rose to $5 per bushel, whole- 
sale, and the annual cost j»er family of live thus 
inewased to $131.25. Bice, however, is not the 
only factor to be considered. For as rice ad- 
vances other foodstulls are substituted and also 
advanc(‘ in price, 'fhe Tokyo Chamber of Com- 
merce prepared a table of index numbers to show 
the prices of the principal necessities as of 
August, 1919. These index numbers are as fol- 
lows, the basic prict‘ index of 100 being that of 
June, 1914: Rice, 301; barley, 337; sugar, 207; 
dried bonito, 294; beef, 269; eggs, 270; salted 
plums, 190; salted vegetables, 337; milk, 195, 
sake, 184, Japanese cotton, 298; coarse cotton 
cloth, 489; sheeting, 365; Japanese paper, 198; 
fuel wood, 293; charcoal, 284. 

Kents increased during the past five years by 
100 to 400 per cent. Before the war a respect- 
able residence in a good neighborhood could be 


secured for $3.30 to $5 a month, whereas a 
family of the middle class in 1919 pay from 
$12.50 to $25 for the same accommodations. 
3 he right of labor to organize was denied by 
the government authorities until 1918. Con- 
sequently no great strikes occurred. Instead, 
the outward manifestations of inability to keep 
pace with the increasing cost of living took 
the form of the rice riots of 1918. These dem- 
onstrations, however, failed to have any effect, 
and various methods were attemptixi by the gov- 
ernment to correct the condition Among the 
early efforts was the suspension of import duties 
on foreign rice, permitting free importation from 
Saigon and Rangoon. Among later attempts to 
reduce the cost of living was the establishing of 
government-operated markets, reduction of 
freights on goods consigned thereto, and the sale 
of government-imported rice at prices in some 
ca.ses less than one-half of the exchange quota- 
tions. To overcome this controlling measure 
the rice exchanges adopted the policy of clos- 
ing whenever a government sale takes place. 
Another remedy for high prices was the rais- 
ing of interest rates by the Bank of Japan 
for the purpose of deflating the currency, if pos- 
sible; but the im*rease was so small, amounting 
to but a small fraction of 1 per cent, that no 
arrest of puces can be attributed to it. All at- 
tempts to bring down the cost of living having 
failed, labor made demands for substantial in- 
creases in wages in all parts of the country, and 
all industries and walks of life from government 
ollicials down. The percentages of increase de- 
manded varied from 40 to 150 per cent. In- 
formation concerning the movements in Eu- 
rope and America for b(‘tter work conditions and 
shorter hours also affected the labor market in 
Japan, and dcmiands of this nature were made. 
The extent of the demands of labor led the gov- 
ernment to draw up a labor-union bill in the 
autumn. The unions recognized by the bill, 
however, were not unions in the western sense, 
but associations formed by em])loyee8 in indi- 
vidual factories. The bulk* of the manufactured 
articles are made in the homes and the workers 
often give from 12 to 14 hours a day to their 
labor. See Strikes axd Lockouts. 

OoMMEiU'E. The following table from the 
Statesman’s Year Book for 1919 shows the chief 
articles of the foreign commeice, excluding re- 
impoits and rc-c\poits, in 1917 and 1918 


Jnif/ortfi 

Rice 

Beans and iieas 

Sugar 

Raw cotton . 

Crude India rubber . 
Tar djes . . 

Hides and .skins 

Wool 

Woolen 5 arn 

Coal 

Oil cake 
Petroleum 

Iron, bar, rod plates 
Saltpetre 
Machinery 
Steam ve.S8els 
Pulp . . 


Exports 

Cotton yarn . . 
emotion tissues 
Raw silk , . 
Silk waste . . 


1917 lOlS 

Ten Yen 

6,513,373 89.778.512 

9,488.910 20,395,248 

11.697,289 34.243,748 

330,976,08] 515,558.989 

9,130,798 12,898,623 

4,404,128 11.238,061 

5,947,107 12,075,746 

52.112,487 60.160.195 

1.034,241 243,990 

9.038,383 15,751,204 

55,846,019 92,083,647 

5,304.987 8,400,817 

166,712,578 205,100.160 

9,724,026 11,294,611 

30,875,199 59,278,017 

7,386,661 3,503,015 

2,800,741 6,593,764 

1917 191S 

r en r en 

108.139,252 158,319,618 

127,456,011 237,836,418 

355,155,034 370,337,055 

16,619,256 27,055,072 
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1917 

1918 

Eijcportii 

Yen 

Yen 

Silk maniifarturoK . . 

47,479,727 

70,178,100 


26,434,041 

32,004,882 

Toys 

8,407,932 

10,243,174 

24,586,361 

27,742,636 


87.495,102 

37.748,643 

Camphor 

5.304,157 

3,686,377 

Sulphur 

6,128,030 

3,570,016 

Tea 

. 21,754.755 

23,057.722 

Kice 

. . 14,667,246 

8,339,459 

Matting . 

. . 2,179,570 

2,907,08 1 

Eai then ware ... 

. . 14,473,934 

19,957,75.-> 

Sak6 

2,163,679 

2, 6:18, 606 

Kohnod sugar 

... 26,151,491 

23,508,281 


The imports of bullion and speeie in 1918 
were 392,224,967 yen, and the exports 153,736,- 
340, 

Tlie followin^r information is supplied by the 
Ihiited States Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
( ominerce: Witli the eveeption of a month and 
a halt after the 8i<,nnng of the armistice in 
Kurope, the foreign trade of Japan during the 
year 1918 again gave evidence of great ad- 
vance. Tlie 1 (‘markable increase is due mainly 
to high prices, hou'cver. The following sta- 
tistics give tht‘ value of the imports and ex- 
ports for the years 1917 and 1918 and a com- 
parison with the ligurcs for the pre-war year, 
1914: 


1914 1917 1918 

Imports .. .$296,076,386 $516,351,837 $831,569,701 

Kxports . . 294,368,525 799,098,016 978,107,183 


The countries showing the most notable in- 
(‘leases in the amount of goods shipped to flapan 
during 1918, in the order of relative importance, 
were: 3 he United States, China, Kwangtung 
Province, Dutch India, French Indo-China, Aus- 
tralia, British India, the Straits Settlements, 
South Africa, and Argentina. Imports from 
(Jreat Britain show only a slight increase. 
Marked decreases occurred in the imports from 
Sweden, Franco, and Russia. Exports from 
Japan to the United States, British India, Aus- 
tialia, Dutch India, France, Argentina, the 
Stiaits Settlements, China, Kwangtung Prov- 
ince, Egypt, Canada, and South Africa show 
large increases, but there was a noticeable de- 
ciease in the shipmimts to Great Britain, Russia, 
and Italy. 

3'he trade between the United States and 
Japan, both in imports and exports, exceeded 
that between Japan and any other country. 
The Japanese statistics show that imports from 
the United States were valued at $179,312,973 
ill 191T, and $312,073,727 in 1918, and exports 
to the United States at $238,550,617 in 1917 
and $264,269,502 in 1918 The declared export 
leturna, based upon the invoices certified for 
shipment to the United States at American 
consulates and agencies in Japan, show the total 
values of $267,661,660 for the year 1917, and 
$271,349,824 for 1918. Increases in these ex- 
ports are most noticeable under the heads of 
rice, beans, cocoauuts and copra, wax, potato 
starch, peanuts, rapeseed oil, porcelain, W(>lfra- 
mite, tea, watch glasses, and some chemicals. 
Decreases appear under exports of raw silk, 
silk textiles, antimony, copper, toys, hats, 
camphor, menthol, cotton textiles, tinned fish, 
rapeseed, bamboo and basket wares, buttons, and 
some chemicals. 

After the close of the war, a decline of ex- 


ports set in and lasted steadily during the first 
part of 1919. The chief decreases during the 
first quarter of 1919 were in silk, zinc, sugar, 
rice, tea cotton yarns, and matches. On the 
other hand, tlnu’e was a considerable increase 
in cotton cloth and other manufactures. The 
falling off in sugar is accounted for by the fact 
that during the war the sugar exports of Japan 
were gieatly stimulated owing to the lacik of 
competition, w4ii(*h on the return of peace was 
lenewed. In the six months ending June, 1919, 
the foreign trade showed an increase of more 
tliaii 1()(),000,0()0 yens over the first six months 
of 1918. The figures are as follows: (one yen 
(Mpials 48.8 cents at normal exchange) . Ex- 
ports (1919), 827,416,823 yen; in 1918, 896,922,- 
725. Imports (1919), 1,049,372,502 yen; 

( 1918) , 839,882,134. The leacling exports of both 
periods in respect to value were articles wholly 
manufactured, including cotton tissues, silk, cot- 
ton clothing, ('tc , and manufactures for further 
use in manufacturing, including raw silk, cotton 
>arn, etc. The leading imports in rcspeiit to 
value during both periods were: Raw materials 
(‘Specially raw cotton, and manufactures for use 
in manufacturing, including iron in various 
forms, steel, lt;ad and other minerals. 

In respect to Japan's trade in late years wjth 
India the following information is supplied by 
the British Trade Commissioner: Official fig- 
ures for 1918-19 show Japanese imports into 
India amounting to $111,666,665, practically 
(‘qiiivahmt to one- fifth of India’s total import 
trade. In 1917-18, Japanese imports totaled 
$61,666,665 and in 1916-17 $44,166,665. Japan- 
ese houses established in India played an impoit- 
aiit part in the trade. Large Japanese colonics 
in botli Calcutta and Bombay appeared to be 
steadily growing in importance. Three Japanese 
exchange banks w^ere carrying on business in 
India in 1919, wdiereas throe years before there 
was only one; and in 1911 there were only 32 
Japanese in the wJioh^ country, excluding Burma. 
In 1909, the greater pait of Japanese products 
into Jndia were carried in British ships, fi- 
nanced by British banks, and distributed by Brit- 
ish or liiiliaii traders, whereas in 1919 90 per 
cent of Japanese goods came in Japanese steam- 
ers; consigned to Japanese firms, and distributed 
by rlapanese agents. Similar conditions obtained 
in the export trade. The Japanese Cotton Spin- 
neis’ Association was said to dominate prac- 
tically the raw-cotton market, and Japanese 
buyers were found in the cotton markets in 
rural areas. 

Shipping. There were entered in 1917 9279 
vessels with a tonnage of 19,406,809. The iiuin- 
her of steamships entered from foreign coyin- 
tries was 1816 with a tonnage of 5,228,317; of 
sailing vessels, 12 with a tonnage of 5853. Of 
the total foreign ships 625 were British with a 
tonnage of 2,620,796; 566 Russian with a ton 
nage of 712,049; 68 Norwegian with a tonnage 
of 207,141, and 169 American with a tonnage of 
475,522. The vessels entered and cleared in 1918 
with their tonnage are shown in the following 
table: 


V esselif 

Number 

Tone 

KNTERKD 



Steam 

9,881 

17,771,848 

Sail 

494 

71,824 

Total - 

. ... 10,875 

17,843,672 
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V easels 

C’l^BARKD 

Steam 

Sail 

Total 


Number Tons 

. 10.091 18,211,147 

545 80,910 

. 10,686 18.292,057 


The merchant navy of Japan exclusive of 
Formosa, consisted on Jan. 1, 1917, of 3750 
steamers, with a tonnage of 1,716,104; and 20,- 
301 sailing vessels with a tonnage of 701,004. 
The following list gives particulars of the ton- 
nage in the ocean trade: 



No. of 

Gross 

Route 

lu'ssefs 

tonnai/e 

Japan- Pacific coast of North America 

. 23 

125,335 

.bipan-New York 

12 

72,697 

IIonirkong-Japan-North Amenoa 

16 

140,462 

.Tapan-Australia . ... 

27 

9 4 4.57 

East roast of South America 

16 

90,. 5 72 

South Seas . 

54 

1 13.73 t 

Kiiropcun run .... 

120 

000.376 

.lapan-Straits Settlements- South Seas. . 

4 

9,715 

TaT>aii-India . . . 

29 

107,479 

India-Mediterranean 

.3 

8,399 

Mediterranean 

7 

23,612 

West coast of Soutli America 

3 

24 863 

, Japan-South Seas-India 

o 

6,03 7 

Jaiian-Java-Oalciittn-New York 

7 

30,34 7 

.lapan- Mediterranean 

8 

2 5,709 


Railways. The mileage of railways open to 
traffic on March Slat, for the years 1014 to 1017 
inclusive is shown in the following table: 



1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

State 

5,473 

5,686 
1,4 45 

5,757 

5,856 

Private 

1,121 

1 744 

1,833 

Total 

6,594 

7,131 

7,501 

7,689 


in 1010-17 the )K)st and telegraph offices niiin- 
heied 7530; telegraph line, 20,352 miles; tele- 
phone line 8325 miles. 

Finance. The revenue and expenditures for 
1017-18 and the estimates for the two succeed- 
ing years are shown in the following table: 


1917-18 1918-19 1919-20 

Ten Ten Ten 

Keverum 1,084,624,242 823.305.480 1.037,000,000 

Expenditure 735,023,012 823,305,480 1,058,000,000 


The budget estimate's for the >ear ending Mar 
31, 1010, Aveie as follows: 


Government. The ministry at the beginning 
of the year was constituted as follows: Prime 
Minister and Minister of Justice, Kei Kara; 
Interior, Takejiro Tokonami; Foreign Affairs, 
Viscount Yasuya Uchida; War, General Giichi 
Tanaka; Marine, Admiral Tomosahuro Kato; 
Finance, Raron Korekiyo Takahashi ; Agricul- 
ture and Commerce, Tatsua Yamamoto; Educa- 
tion, Tokugoro Nakahashi; Communications, 
ITtaro Noda. 

TTtstory'. At the beginning of the year the 
suffrage que.^tion was engrossing attention. It 
had been brought up on December 18th when 
the minister of the interior promised that the 
government would bring in a bill for the exten- 
sion of the suffrage and for more liberal fea- 
tures of constitutional government. This was 
followed by agitation on the part of students 
and politicians inebiding members of the im- 
])erial diet. The government followed the policy 
of mildness in dealing with mass meetings and 
other demonstrations The need of extending 
the vote was urgent from the point of view of 
the liberal element from the fact that out of 
60,000,000 people or more only 1,600,000 men 
could vote. See Korea. The representatives of 
Japan at the Peace Conference were Marquis 
Saionza, Baron INTakino, Viscount Chinda, Mr. 
Matsui and Mr ljuin Upon the formal open- 
ing of the parliament at the end of the year the 
Prime Minister Ilara declared that the gov- 
ernment intended 1o apply itself to the serious 
problems before it iueluding the food question, 
the foreign diffienlties, especially with China, 
and above all the extension of the franchise. 
On this last point lu' said that the government 
was prepared to meet the will of the people. 
The franchise at that time was possessed by 
male subjects of not less than 25 years of age 
having certain qualifications as tax payers and 
residents. The Prime IVIinister declared that 
social and industrial conditions in Japan eom- 
paied favorably with those in Europe. As to 
foreign affairs Japan must undertake a care- 
ful propaganda in order to correct the misun- 
derstanding of Japanese motives and idi'als and 
to offset the illiberal propaganda in Japan in 
ri'speet to her national aims. The main inter- 
<‘8t of the year centres in Japan’s attitude at 
the Peace Confc'i ema' and especially in the 
Shantung (|ue8tion. See War of THE NATIONS. 


ESTIMATES 


Ordinary ‘ 


Revenue 1918 19 


Ten 


Ordinary 


R rpenditure 1918 J 9 


Land tax 

72,275.789 

(hvil list . ... 

Income tax 

. 06,462,095 

Foreign affairs . . . 

BuRinesR tax ... . . 

26,207,208 

Home affairs 

Liquor tax .... 

. 94,621,578 

Finance . ... 

Sugar excise . . . 

. 26,509,473 

Arra> 

Tax on textile fabrics 

17,922,541 

Navy ... 

(histoms duties 

35,238.460 

Justice 

Other taxes 

25,127,554 

Instruction .. 

Agriculture and commerce 

Total t axes 

. 368,867,758 

Communications . . . . 

Stamps . . 

. 37.777,996 


Public undertakings and state property 

. 199,715.166 


I'osts and telegraphs 

87.747,603 


Forests 

. 12,739,487 


Monopolies 

. 71,991,982 


Total ordinary (indnding other re- 

Total ordinary . 

oeipts) ... 

642.683,019 

Ixli aordmary rerenue 

. 180,622.461 

Extraordinary expenditure 

Total 1 eveniie 

823.305.480 

(£84,046,778) 

Total expenditure 


Yen 

4,500 000 
5,766.713 
15..30 1,458 
193,190,691 
84.39 4,336 

51.620.4 70 
13.528,624 

20.959.4 63 
8,012,370 

80.016,181 


480,083,306 


. 343.322,174 

323,305,480 

(£84,045,768) 
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See Naval Progress; Zinc; Terauchi; Uni- 
versities AND COIXKOES. 

JAVA. Jlie largest island and the chief seat 
of Dutch power in the Dutch East Indies, con- 
taining alM)iit 80 per cent of the population of 
the Dutch East Indian possessions. Capital, 
Batavia. Chief export, sugar (production, 
1917, 1,124,708 tons). See Dutch East Indies. 

JEFFERSON, .foSEPH. Actor, died in New 
York City, May 1. He was born in New York 
City, duly 0, 1809, a son of the late Joseph 
defferson He went on the stage at Denver in 
I88d, appearing with his fathei . He afterwards 
frequently appeared in his father’s troupe. In 
the latt(‘r jiart of his life he appeared in vaude- 
ville. 

JERSEY CITY, N. J. Se(‘ Aqueducts. 

JEWS AND JUDAISM IN 1919. Status 
TICS. Owing to the chaotic state of the political 
and social life in all the countries of eastern 
and central Europe it is still im])oasihle to as- 
ccitain the exact figures of the number of Jew’s 
in those countries. The estimates given be- 
low' are therefore of necessity based on censuses 
taken in the years immediatelv preceding the 
w'ar. This, how’cver applies only to the Euro- 
pean countries, but as far as the countries out- 
side of the War Zone are concerned, the figures 
were wherever possible bi ought up to date, 
^loreover in view^ of the fact that no new cen- 
suses were as yet taken of the inhabitants in 
the newiy created states in eastern, southeast- 
ern and in central Europe, it was deemed advis- 
able to retain the previous political divisions 
in stating the number of Jews in a given geo- 
graphical unit. The figures given in the last 
issue of the (1919 1920) of the American Jew- 
tvA Year Bool, the source af hand of authentic 
.Jewish statistics are as follows. Total num- 
ber of dew's in the world, I.*), 124, .3 19, distributed 
through the confinents in the following order- 
Europe, 1 0.8 15, 0,^5 ; America, 3,541,225; Asia, 
43,3,332 ; Africa, 359,722, and Australia, 19,415 
The countries wdth dense .Jewish population are: 
In Europe,' Russia (former empire) 6,940,090 
follow'cd by Austria-Hungary (former Empire) 
2,258,202, (Germany wdth 615,021, Rumania wdth 
239,907, (ireat Britain with 203,048, the Nether- 
lands w'ilh 106,309, France with 100,000, Greece 
with 88,787 and European Turkey with 75,000. 
In Amei ica the ITnited States, with 3,300,000 
dew's, Canada with 120,000, and the Argentine 
Republic with 110,000. In Asia, Asiatic Turkey 
with 177,500 and Palestine. In Africa, Morocco 
with 103,712, Algeria with 70,270, Tunis w'ith 
54,664, and Ciiion of South Africa with 47,000; 
arc* the leading centres of .Jewdsh population. 

In judging the correctness of these figures we 
are to take in consideration the devastating effects 
of the war massacres and famine and want 
prevalent in East and Central European coun- 
tries upon the Jews inhabiting them. But on 
the other hand there is to be taken into ac- 
count the natural increase w'hich though un- 
doubtedly diminished under the circumstances, 
yet amounts to a considerable figure, and the 
fact that the tide of immigration from those 
countries was almost completely stoppl'd for the 
last five years. The number of Jews through- 
out the world may still be set as betw.vn four- 
teen and fifteen millions. 

General Events: Jewish history in 1919 
presents as far as the Europ<*an countries are 
concerned, a continuous dark and gloomy pic- 


ture almost without any ray of light. The proc- 
ess of disruption in East European Jewry which 
was begun last year by the gradual breaking 
up of the former Russian Empire was completed 
this year by the creation of a number of new 
states out of the shattc*red remains of the two 
great empires, the Russian and the Austrian. 
The former two largest centres of Jewish pop- 
ulation are now' divid(:*d in a considerable nura- 
b(*r of smaller centres which division diminished 
considerably the moral and spiritual resistance 
of the .Jew’s to the tribulations that had be- 
fallen them. IMoreover, this sudden transition 
from one c'stabliNluKl j)olitical regime to an- 
oth(‘r which has not found its way yet and is 
still in a chaotic condifion, affected disastrously 
the station of the .Tews. 'Phe constant strife 
going on in Bolshevist Russia reduced the eco- 
nomic ])osititm of the .Jews of fhat country to 
the lowest economic situation Subsisting 
largc'ly on trade, commerci* and industry, their 
position grew' worse daily w-ifh thi* gradual de 
cline of the former. On account of the block- 
ade against Russia they w'ck* even deprived of 
the benefits of the American .Tewdsh relief and 
were left to shift for themselves. 

This constant bittei struggle for mere bare 
existence has at last atfcctixl tin* spirit of this 
formerly active Jewry. The inner life of Rus- 
sian .lewry is rather poor in events. Where 
want, starvation and famine stalk abroad there 
is little place for int(*llectual and cultural ac- 
tivity Moreover in their endeavors for pres- 
ervation of their cultural heiitagi*, the .Jews 
of Russia wei e thwarted by the Bolshevist gov- 
ernment w'hi(*h looki'd u])on all such attempts 
as reactionary aspirations. Yet, Jewish activity 
w’as not entirely at a stand still A Union of 
Russo-.Jewish communities was effected, a num- 
ber of secondary schools w'lth Hebrew' as the 
language of instruction, and an attempt W'as 
even made to open a .Jewish University in Mos- 
cow', but it W'as later closed by the Tiolshcviki. 
Fspeiially precarious was the .Jewish situation 
in Ukrainia This part of the fonner Russian 
empire constantly chaiigi'd hands It w'as the 
battle ground between the Bolfihe\iki, Diuiikin, 
Retlura and numerous bands of robbers. In this 
mad political and military whirlpool the .Jews 
were completely ciushed Misery and agony 
w'ere their lot And the wave of siilft'iing winch 
swept over the .Jew's of Ukrainia swi'yit away all 
vestiges of the formerly .Jew'ish cultural activity 
w'hicii flourished so beautifully during last year. 

Boland jiresents a slightly better picture The 
more stable character of the government and 
the coui[)arative ease of communication with the 
outside W'orld gave the Jewish life a more nor- 
mal aspect, Polish .J(*wTy was gieatly benefited 
by the receipt of millions of ri'lief money flora 
America During tiie year the American .Joint 
Distribution Committee sent several ships laden 
with food and clothing to Poland, and this has 
contributed greatly to the alleviation of misery 
of the Polish .Jews. But on the other hand, 
the constant manifestations of hatnxl both on 
the part of the populace and the government, 
the economic boycott and unofficial acts of yier- 
sccution have continued to aggravate the eco- 
nomic situation of the .Jew's. Yet the inner life 
of the .Tews of Poland has displayed remarkable 
vigor. A feverish social activity was manifested 
during the year. Early in the year a .Jewish 
(’oiigress attended by 500 deh'gates was held at 
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Warsaw. This Conpfress devoted itself to the 
question of obtaining eivil and national rights. 
Especially intense was the educational activity 
among the Jews. A large number of elementary 
and secondary schools where Hebrew is the pre- 
dominant language were opened during the year 
and fireparations were made by the Mizrachi, 
the Orthodox branch of the Zionist Organization, 
to open a Theological Seminary and Teachers’ 
College at Warsaw. 

The Jewish situation in Lithuania is probably 
the brightest spot in this gloomy picture. The 
flews have played a considt'iable part in the 
political life of this newly created republic and 
the attitude of the government towards the flew 
was exceptionally fair. But the high political 
])osition of the Jews could in no wise counter- 
balance the misery and sutTering entailed by 
economic ruin and unstable conditions, the inner 
life reliected the poverty of the material life. 
The same picture of gloom and misery presents 
itself to us in every country of eastern and 
^southeastern Europe. Burnariia has not changed 
its traditional policy of Jew oppressing. Otli- 
cially it grant<‘d them equal rights, but it evolved 
a number of technicalities which practically bars 
almost the majority of the Jews from citizen- 
ship dJu* newly creati'd state of (V.echo-Slo- 
vakia proved hardly better than her neighbors 
on th(‘ east and south, Poland and Rumania, as 
far as the .lews are concerned. ’^1 heoretically the 
flews possess equal rights in that state, but in 
practice tlu'se rights were curtailed by the peo- 
ple themselves innumerable times. 

'Idle only sintrle spot of light which relieves 
monotony 'of the view is the chapter written 
by American flewry Its page: a page full of 
activity, general and flewish, and aglow with 
life in all its various colors. 

PoiiKOMS \M) PFiisKcrTioNS. Disabilities in 
the old-fashioned v\ay of government enactments 
against the Jews, have disajipeared during the 
vear, at least from the statuti* books. The spirit 
of the age has accomplished at least an oflicial 
incorporation in the constitution of the new 
states of the giant of civil and political equality 
to the Jews. In piactice however, not only were 
many disabilities retained but increased in num- 
ber and have amounted to actual persecutions. 
Hut this aspect is only too blight as compared 
to tin'll of the pogroms Pogroms is the most 
ti>rrible word written in Jewish history, of the 
year. Attacks on the flews have become a dail> 
ocelli renci* in .lewish life of eastern and south 
lastein Europe So freipicnt ha\e the massa- 
cies become that they ceasi'd to stir the con- 
science of luimanity. d’o Poland and l^krainia 
belongs the palm in pogrom-making. The num- 
ber of massacres and pogroms during the year in 
the former Slavic countries amounts to over a 
hundred Especially atrocious were the pogroms 
at Hinsk and Vilna where a considerable num- 
ber of flews were killed in cold blood by the 
military and the representatives of the govern- 
ment. As the protest against the inhumanities 
in Poland grew^ louder the pogroms slackened 
down and the life of the flew became compara- 
tively safe. It was then that Ukrainia came to 
the front and exhibited to the world a blood 
curdling spectach* Bands of savage Cossacks 
swept through hundreds of cities and left death 
and desolation in Jewish communities in their 
wake. The number of killed in the Ukrainian 
massacres alone runs into tens of thousands. 


besides twice that number in maimed, wmiHuhnl 
and outraged women. Atta(‘ks upon the .lews 
occurred, though to a lesser degree in Czecho- 
slovakia, Rumania, and even in civilized Hun- 
gar 5 ^ This bloody page in Jewush history of 
the year is of the bitterest memory to the flews 
but it constitutes also a blot upon the BHO 
history of the (^hristian w’orhl, which displaved 
remarkable indifference to the agony of an an- 
cient nation. 

Rklikf and the SnuKioi.E FOR flEWisn Riohts. 
The great suffering of the .Jews of eastern Eu- 
rope during the year stimulated intense relief 
activity in American Jewry. Dver ten millions 
were raised for the Relief Fund by the various 
committees. Dm* to the fact that with the con- 
clusion of the armistice the chantu'ls of com 
munication with Poland, Rumania and Austria 
were opened, the distribution of the funds pro- 
ceeded in a more orderly w^ay. A number of 
commissioners were sent to the above coun- 
tries who personally supervised the distribution 
of the funds Moreover the eommissioner's ex- 
perts in social and charitable work devoted them- 
sidves to a scientific study of the situation and 
elaborated plans for widening their scope of re- 
lief work to include also the phase of re<*on- 
struction. 1he fJoint Distribution Committee 
has sent in addition to money also food and 
clothing. Early in the year the committee has 
fitted out a supply vessel, with a two mil- 
lion cargo of food and clothing destined for 
Poland. Later additional cargoes of food and 
meal were sent to Poland and Rumania (Beat 
sympathy for the relief activity was shown by 
governors of many states who issued proclama 
tioiis setting aside special days as Jewish re- 
lief days. 

J he terrible massacres and atrocities com- 
mitted against the Jew's of eastern Europe 
called forth a feviTish activity among the Amer- 
ican Jew's to protest against the outrages and 
thus, bv the protests and demonstrations aioiise 
the public opinion and the conscience of hu- 
manity. A number of conferences, mass-meet- 
ings and demonstrations w'ere held during the 
year wdiicli have done much to aw'aken the 
sense of justice of the American people. Of 
special importance were the demonstrations ar- 
ranged on Ma^ 2lst in New' York City as a 
]>rotest against the jiogroms in Poland and the 
one in October as a jirotest against the massa- 
cres in Ukrainia; more than a hundred thousand 
Jew's participated. In each case the demonstra- 
tion culminated in monstrous mass-meetings in 
Aladison-Sqiiare Oarden and Carnegie Hall, re- 
s]K‘cti\ely. American Jews were also greatly in- 
strumental in having the minority rights clause 
w'ritten in the Peace Treaty. An influential 
delegation of prominent American Jiwvs elected 
as representatives of American Jewry bv the 
American Jewish Congress held in December, 
H)18, w'ent to Paris, and together wdth the other 
delegation from other countries, presented ^the 
memorandum on Jewish rights to the Peace Con- 
ference. The iiTfluence of the American dele- 
gates was greatly felt, due to the sympathetic 
attitude towards the .Jewish claims of President 
Wilson and the other American delegates to the 
Conference. 

Labor and Lexhslation. The foregoing year 
which was marked by deep unrest in the gen- 
eral labor world strikes on a large scale hav- 
ing occurred almost daily, was as far as Jew- 
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jfih labor and industry is concerned a rather 
quiet year. Besides unimportant strikes in some 
of the lesser industries, such as the millinery 
trade, there were no disturbances in any of 
the larjye indust lies particularly known as Jew- 
ish. The clothing industry has demonstrated 
durinsr the year, that an amicable adjustment 
between labor and capital is possible by intro- 
ducing the 44-hour labor week in almost all 
union sho])s of the trade. Legislative acts af- 
fecting the Jews are comparatively few. In 
Arizona the governor vetoed a bill providing 
tor the reading of the Bible in the schools. In 
New Hampshire and some other States bills were 
passed making racial discrimination in hotels a 
inisdemeanor. 

Litb:rakv and Minor Events. The year 
boasts of no exceptional record in literary ac- 
tivity There occurred the usual increases and 
lapses in the periodical Jewish press The 
added member to the .lewish English periodicals 
family is The Journal for Jewish Lore and Phi- 
losophy, a seientitic quarterly published by the 
Ark Publishing Co. of Cincinnati and edited by 
the able scholar and philosopher, Prof David 
Neumark, member of the faculty of the “Hebrew 
Pnion College.” The deceased member of that 
family is the Amenean Jewish News, a w'eekly 
of the lighter type which appeared for the last 
two years, 4'here were also some fluctuations 
in the Yiddish press, the Warheit, a daily ap- 
pearing for the last eight or nine years coalesced 
with one of its rivals, The Day. It is however, 
destined that the number of Yiddish newspapers 
in this country should not be diminished, for 
preparations were completed by Herman Beren- 
stein, th <5 well-known journalist and correspond- 
ent, to issue on the first of the year, a daily by 
the name of The JIa%nt (The Present). Two no- 
table additions were also made to the Hebrew 
press by the appearance of two monthlies, The 
Milcloth, (The Refuge) and The Tarhnth (Cul- 
ture). The first published by the Stybel Pub- 
lishing Co., New York, and edited by I. D. 
Berkowitz, is of a rather high literary char- 
acter, the second one published by the Hista- 
druth Ivnth, an organization for the spreading 
of Hebrew culture and edited by Mr I. Sharf- 
stein, is devoted primarily to the interests of 
Hebrew pedagogy. Of the books appearing this 
year, the most important are: A number of 
volumes of the new edition of the Babylonian 
Talmud, published for the first time in America, 
bv the Union of Orthodox Rabbis, the Kitzur 
I/afalmud, a digest of the Talmud, with a new 
commentary, and scientific introductions to each 
tractate by Dr. I. Chernowitz of Luzonne, Swit- 
zerland, and the History of Zionism in two vol- 
umes by Nahum Sokolow, a most comprehensive 
history of the movement. Yiddish literature 
suffered a great loss in the death of Jacob Dine- 
Hobn of Warsaw, the veteran of Yiddish litera- 
ture who contributed much to its development. 
Heform Jewry in particular mourns the loss of 
one of its exponents in Germany, Dr. Ludwig 
(fciger, for years editor of the Allgemeine Zeit- 
unq des JudenJhum The death of Adolph 
Stand, one of the leading Zionists, Jewish Jour- 
nalists and politicians of Austrian Jewry, forms 
a heavy blow to that shattered Jewry. Zionists 
and Nationalists and Jews of all shades joined 
in the celebration of the seventieth birthday of 
the famous Zionist leader. Dr. Max Nordau. 

Of the minor events there ^ra to he ?lote4 the 


eelehration by Reform Jewry of America, the 
centenary of birth of Isaac M. Wise, founder 
of Reform Judaism in America, the celebration 
of the Seventieth Anniversary of the Congrega- 
tion Bnai Jeshurun of Newark, N. J., and the 
establishment by Yale University of the Alex- 
ander Kohut fellowship in Semitics on the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of his death. 

Zionism and Nationalism. Zionism con- 
tinues its progress during the year. Intense ac- 
tivity was displayed by the Zionists through- 
out the world Even the war-swept countries 
contributed their share. Zionist Conferences 
were held in all continental countries includ- 
ing Germany, Poland and parts of Russia 
Much constructive work was done by the Zionist 
Commission in Palestine. Preparations were 
made to begin work on a largo scale as soon 
as the status of Palestine is definitely detei- 
TTiined. The renewed assurance given by the 
English government through Lord Curzon, the 
successor of Balfour on the second annivcr.sary 
of the declaration, of its intentions to keep its 
promise, added new courage to Zionist work. 
Preparations were completed in this eonntry by 
the two Zionist federations, the Zionist Or- 
ganization of America, and the Mizrachi Zionist 
Organization, the conservative branch of the 
movement to launch extensive eampaigns for 
large funds. Of the Zionist Conventions held 
during the year the moat important ari', the 
Zionist Conference in London, in the month of 
February, in which there participated the lead 
ing Zionists of all countries, the Convention of 
the Mizrachi of America at Cineiniiali in May^ 
and that of the Zionist Organization at (fiiieago 
in September. Both conventions were attended 
liy hundreds of delegates. The number at the 
(Tihieago Convention amounted to about a thou- 
sand. 

JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. A non 

sectarian educational institution which admits 
women to some of its courses, located at Bal- 
timore, Md. It is famed chiefly for its grad- 
uate department. The university was founded 
in 1876, by the will of a Baltimore nierebant 
whose name the institution rio'W bears. The en- 
rollment for tin* fall of 11)19 w’^as 2969 and 
for the summer session, 422; fbe faculty num- 
bers 3.J4. Noteworthy additions to the faenliy 
for the year beginning October, 1919, include 
Tenney Frank, Ph.D., as Professor of Latin ; H 
(’arrington Lancaster, PhD., as Professor of 
French, Gilbert (Jiinard, also as Professor of 
French; Lewis H. Weed, M.D , as Professor of 
Anatomy; Sir Arthur Newsbolme, IM D., K C B., 
as Resident L(K*tiirer in Public Health Admin- 
istration in the School of Hygiene The pro- 
ductive funds amount to about $7,000,000: the 
income from all sources for the rear 1918-19 
was $928,000 The books of the library number 
215,000 bound volumes. Important gifts to the 
institution include the bequest of Joseph l)e La 
Mar of $2,500,000 for medical instruction and 
research; the bequest of $350,000 from Mrs. 
William H. Grafflin, of Baltimore, for general 
purposes; $200,000 from the estate of Mrs. 
Thomas K. Carey, of Baltimore, for expenditure 
at the discretion of the trustees; $200,000 from 
the estate of Eugene Mergentbaler, of Baltimore, 
for a seientifie laboratory or for scientific re- 
search; $20,000 from the estate of Mrs. J. A. J 
Creswell qf Mq.ryland, for instruction and re- 
seaic}) in ioternatioiml law. The pewly estab* 
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lished School of Hygiene and Public Health is 
now in full operation and is becoming a recog- 
nized power in the community. President, 
Prank J. Goodnow, LL.D. 

JOHNSON, Thomas Moore. Philosophical 
writer, died at Kansas City, Mo., March 3. He 
was born at (Isccola, Mo., Mar. Ill, 1851, and 
graduated at the University of Notre Dame, 
Indiana, in 1H71. He practiced law in Missouri 
and was on Iwo occasions prosecuting attorney 
for St. Clair County. He was mayor of Osceola 
tor 13 years. For many years preceding his 
death he had letiiod from his proft^ssion to de- 
vote himself to the study of philosophy, espe- 
cially the philosophy of Plato. He was the au- 
thor of Plato and Uxs Philosophy, (1900), and 
translated a number of works pertaining to 
Platonic philosophy. 

JONES, George Herer. Missionary, died at 
iMiami, Kla , May 10 Plis missionary activities 
in the ViiT East’, particulaily in Korea during 
niaiiy years made him an authority on Korean 
matt<TS. Ho was horn at Mohawk, N. Y, Aug. 
14, 1807, and was appointed missionary to Korea 
liv the Methodist P'piscopal Church in 1887. 
Ill* was president of the Biblical Institute of 
Korea in 1907 11 and he was delegate from 
Korea to the General Conference in 1012. From 
1015 to HHH.he vs as a lecturer on missions in 
the Boston University S<'hool of Theology. Be- 
sides contiihuting to ])ei iodicals in the Far 
Fast and this country he wrote Korea, Country 
and lU’ople, (1907) ; An tJngbsh Korean Diction- 
aiy of Pnentifu' and Teidinical Terms, (1010). 

JONES-REAVIS BILIi. See Engineering. 

JXJDSON, h’REDKRiCK Newton. Well-known 
\merican lawyer and legal writer, died at St. 
Eouis, October 17 His legal text hooks were 
widely used, and he was counsel of important 
interests and member of many public commis- 
sions and hoards He was born at St. Mary’s, 
tJa, Oct. 7, 1845, graduated at Yale in 1860, 
and at tin* St. Louis T.aw School, 1871. He was 
piivate secretary to the Governor of Missouri 
(1871 3), president of the Board of Education 
of St Louis (1880 -82, and 1887-89); and was 
sjiecial counsel of the ITnited States in the affair 
of the Saute F<^ and Colorado fuel rebate cases. 
In 1910 he was member of the commission to 
iinestigatc the power of Congress to regulate 
(he seciiiity of railroad issues, and in 1912 he 
was on the board which settled the dispute be- 
tween locomotive engineers and the railroads 
in the East In 1913 he lectured at Yale Law 
School. During the war he was member of the 
War Labor Board. Shortly before his death he 
was one of the signers of the report of the spe- 
cial committee of the American Bar Associa- 
tion supporting the ralification of the Peace 
Ticat>, and he held other important offices. His 
writings included Law and Practice of Taxation 
in Missouri, (1900) ; The Taxation Power, UMate 
and Federal in the Ihiited States, (1902, 2d 
('(!., 1917) ; The Ijaw of Interstate Commerce, 
(1905, 2cl ed. 1912, 3d e(l. 1916) ; The Judiciary 
of the People, (1913), and of various writings 
on legal and economic subjects. 

JXJQO-SLAVIA. A new state formed out of 
the component parts of the old Austro-Hungar- 
ian Monarchy, consisting of southern Slav or 
Jugo-Slav lands. On Oct. 30, 1918, a National 
Assembly of the Croats proclaimed the inde- 
pendence of Croatia, Slovakia, and Dalmatia, 
At the pud pf November the National Council 


voted for union with Servia and Montenegro, 
and bestowed the regency of the new kingdom 
upon the Crown-prince Alexander of Serbia. 
The National C^ouncil assumed to represent all 
Jugo-Slav territoiies, namely: Croatia, Sla- 
vonia, Dalmatia, Bosnia -Herzegovina, Carniola, 
Carinthia, Styria, J stria, Gorizia-Gradisca, 
Quarnero Islands, the Dalmatian Archipelago 
and Southern Hungary (the Banat, Batceka and 
Baranya). Thi* status of some of the above 
lands- was unsettled, pending the Peace Confer- 
ence, the principal points in dispute being with 
Italy. During the formation of the new gov- 
ernment and afterwards there were two separate 
tendencies which threatened a conflict, first, a 
moveimmt toward a democratic republic, and 
second, a movement toward a kingdom of Serbs, 
Croats, and Slovenes, comprising Serbia and 
Montenegro along with Ibe Jugo-Slavs and hav- 
ing a population of from twelve to thirteen mil- 
lions. 

Rah WAYS. The railway situation in Jugo- 
slavia was of interest during the year as the 
richest .fugoshiv province, Wojwodina, had only 
one raihvay connection with Serbia, that ovei 
tlie Sava bridge at Scmlin This railroad was 
glutlwl with the traffic with (hoatin, Bosnia, 
Dalmatia, and Slovenia, as well as the transit 
tiaffie with Rumania and the result was that 
Wojwodina i.s almost entirely cut off’ from Ser- 
bia. It w^as proposed that foreign capital 
should build a large railroad bridge over the 
Danube between the Banat towm Kovin and the 
Serbian Smederevo. Inffuenlial circles in the 
Banat and in Serbia were in favor of the project. 

The New Government. As noted in the pre- 
ceding Year Book, the government was foimed 
on Dee 21, 1918 under the former Serbian Pre 
mier M. Protitch. One disturbing element was 
the attitude of Montenegro whose King, Nicholas, 
claimed independi'iice for his country and re- 
jected the act of the National Assembly. But 
ac<'ording to many accounts he had not many 
siijipoiteiH in his owui eoiintrv, largely on ac- 
(‘ount of the attitude* of himself and his family 
during the war, which w^as said to have been too 
complaisant tow'ard Austria-Hungary. One of 
the lirst aeffs of the new' government w'as to 
notify the gov(‘rnmcnts of the Entente, and of 
neutral countries that the new kingdom had 
hc(*n formed by the fusion of the old kingdom 
of Serbia with the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes 
of *Austria-Hungar\, and with Montenegro. The 
head of the government was iM'ince Alexander, 
and the Prime Minister M Sioyan-Proiitch with 
M. Trumbiteh as Minister of PMreign Affairs, 
and M. Kovosee Vice-lh’esidenl of the (k)uncil. 
ffiie vear opeiu'd with a declaration on the part 
of the government whieh foreshadowed the difff- 
eiillies with Italy. On January 2d this maui- 
fest^ was puhlish(*d; The Jugo-Slavs would do 
everything to a\oid w'ar with the country to 
whose victory they had contributed by their 
blood, but they would never permit the unprec- 
edented saerifiees borne by them and by Serbia in 
it, in ordei to defeat Austria-Hungary, to re- 
sult in giNing their fellow countrymen o\er to 
another pow^’cr as slaves. In the internal affaiis 
the government was bitterly attacked by those 
groups who wc*rc opposed to a unitary state and 
wdio favored a federated union. Also there were 
tendencies on the part of certain elements to 
revolt against the dominanee of the Serbs. 
Political CXinditions, 3 here were frequent 
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reports in the United States of disorders amount- 
ing almost to eivi] war. These, however, were 
denied by prominent persons in Jugoslavia. The 
eountry, however, was torn by rival national and 
political factions. The Democratic party held 
out a measure of agrarian reform which would 
give the peasants the ownership of the land 
There were also the radi(’al Serbs and the radical 
Croats who were bent on a race prograniine 
Against th(‘se were the democratic elements of all 
the races in the new states with a programme 
of economic reorganization. The political 
strength seemed to be about ecpially divided be- 
tween this combined Democratic party and the 
union of all the other parties, but their strength 
could only be ascertained at the approaching 
eh'ction. Ah to the Italian claim on Finnic, the 
fTugoslavs argued that their state could not 
exist without the entire Adriatic Coast Fiume 
they said was the only modern port with a good 
railway eonneetiiig it with the interior. They 
declared that Dalmatia was almost exclusively 
Jugoslav, and that even in Fiiirnc the Italians 
were not in the majority. For further discus- 
sion, see Wafi of the Nations and Itai.y. 

The Austrian Treaty. The dugo-Slavs oh 
jected seriously to certain clauses in the treaty 
with Austria, especially those for the protection 
of racial minorities. Much indignation was 
aroused by M. Clemcnccaii’s declaration after 
the conclusion of the 'treaty with Hiilgaiia im- 
plying that Rumania would not be permitted to 
sign that Treaty unless she signed the Austrian 
Treaty first. The Jugo-Slav delegates had 
agreed to sign the latter on November 26th, hut 
on their assertion that they laeked authorization 
to accept certain annexed clauses, namely those 
concerning minority protection, Italian repara- 
tion, and the apjiortionmont of the cost of libera- 
tion from the old Austrian -Hungarian state, 
eight days were allowed Uicin. The Prince Re- 
gent, Alexander of Serbia, arriverl in Paris, De- 
cember 1, to discuss the matter. 

JUILLIABD, Atjoitstus 1). Capitalist, died 
at New York, April 25th. He was born at Can- 
ton, Ohio. lie was well known in New York and 
vieiiiity as the senior member of the firm of A. D 
Jiiilliard & Co., and he was an oflicer or member 
of the leading financial institutions of the city. 

JUILLIARD MUSICAL FOUNDATION. 
See MUvSiu, General Neu s. 

JULIEN, Alexis Anastay, died at South 
Harwich, Mass., May 7. He was horn in New 
York City, Feb. 13, 1849, and graxluated at Union 
C^ollege 1859 and foi four years, 1860-64, was 
resident chemist of the guano island of lomhreio 
where he studied geology and natural history 
and made ('ollections. He joined the faculty 
of the Sehool of Mines, Columbia University, in 
1865, and was curator of geology from 1897 to 
1909. He was conneeled with the State surveys 
and he made report on the building stones of 
New York for the 10th C'ensus. 

JUTLAND, Battle of. Sec Naval Pro<j- 

RESS. 

JUVENILE COURTS. The establishment of 
separate courts for cases of juvenile delinquency 
has become a recognized part of judicial sys- 
tems in this and in many foreign countries. 
Such courts were founded because of the con- 
viction that formal courts were unable to deal 
intelligently with juvenile oflenders, since their 
cases seemed to call for treatment rather than 
punishment. Juvenile courts, therefore, provide 


for hearings condiicteil by a special judge, with 
only those persons present who are immediately 
concerned, and without a jury. An effort is 
made to diagnose the causes of delinquency 
through searching investigation, and when such 
causes have been determined, to take steps that 
seem best calculated to remove them. The more 
efficient juvenile courts make extensive use of 
medical and psychological examinations as a 
basis for diagnosis. Probation systems are 
usually a complement to tlie courts proper, and 
often delirKpjents are given into the charge of 
their parents or guardians, commitment to re- 
formatories being reserved as a last resort. 
Probation oTuers are ernploved both to investi- 
gate conditions attending delimpieiicy, and to 
leport on the progresK of probationers. At the 
jueaent time tliere is a stiong tendency to ex- 
tend the jurisdiction of the juvenile court to 
all cases coiicerniug child welfare. 

Legislation pertaining to juvenile eniirts and 
delinquent children is (*arefullv compiled by the 
(liildren’s Hureaii, Lnited States Department 
of Labor, Washington, D. C. A brief r^^sume 
of 1919 legislation in tlie United States follows- 

Alabama estaldishes a Kystem of juvenile 
courts in counties of 150,000 population or over, 
with exclusive jurisdiction over dependency, neg- 
lect. or delinquency of any male ciiild uniler Iff 
or female <*hild under 18 years of age. Arizona 
increases the efficiency of its juvenile court act 
by providing for volunteer advisory officers, one 
probation officer (salaiied) for each county, 
more adeipiate leports concerning paroled de- 
linquents; facilities for physical and mental ex- 
amination of delinquent children upon order of 
the eoiirt; juvenile <ourt jurisdiction over deten- 
tion homes, (‘alifornia made some minor 
changes in its juvenile court law, notably a 
mea.suro providing that full or partial payment 
of charges for nuiintenance of children com- 
mitted to stHt(‘ institutions lie lioine by their 
parents or guardians. Delawaie provided for a 
probation officer for each county to act under 
the jurisdiction of the Lourt of (Jeneral SessionK 
Idaho adopted an inclusive act “to piovidc for 
the protection, receiving, caring for, aiding, 
placing out for adoption, or imjiroving the con- 
dition of the orphan, homeless, neglected, de- 
pendent, abandoneMl or abused cliild, conferring 
power upon charitable societies . . . for the 
ac(*(>inplishnient of these purposes; conferring 
power upon the judge of the probate couits and 
the county I'ornmishioiiers ; and providing for 
the punishment of persona inducing a child to 
leave the person, institution, or soinety under 
uliose control it is.” Indiana established a ju 
venile court in Vanderburgh Oounty; provided 
for salaried probation officers for ' 11 counties 
of the state; and amended former law so as to 
allow court to commit any male offender be- 
tween the ages of 10 and Iff to State Reforma- 
tory rather than jail. Iowa extended the juris- 
diction of juvenile court to ceitaiu cases of de- 
pendent and neglected, as well as delinquent 
children. Kansas enacted a law permitting any 
county liaving a city of 58,000 population to 
erect “a parental home for homeless, dependent, 
neglected, or delinquent cliildren. Maine closed 
juvenile court records to public iiiapeetion, and 
piovided for the appointment of female, as well 
as male, probation officers. Massachusetts sef 
the salary of the Justice of the Boston Juvenile 
•Court at $4000 annually. Michigan provided 
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that when the rehearing? of a juvenile case is 
granted, the probate judge who heard the case 
may not hear it again, hut the circuit judge 
of that county or the probate judge of another 
county shall hear such case. Minnesota pro- 
vided for salaried investigators to report on 
cases of dependent children for whose support, 
in their own homes, state funds are being used. 
Missouri overhauled its juvemile court act, pro- 
vided for commitment of delinquent girls to In- 
dustrial Homes; reduced age limit of children 
brought before courts of misdemeanor from 18 to 
17; raised salai ies of juvenile court ofheers; 
and establislied Hoard of Paroles in counties of 
over 80,000 pojuilation Montana passed a very 
strong amendment to its juvenile court act, ])ro- 
vdding for juvenile court proceedings in the case 
of eveiy child under IS taken into custody 
Piovision is made for careful investigation of 
t‘^'eTy cahc by probation olhcer, who can recom- 
mend discharge without bringing child to court, 
(he act makes it unlawful to <‘onfine juvenile 
(lelinqinmts with adult convicts. Nebraska es- 
lahlislied juvenile courts in everv county of 
50,000 population, and provided for probation 
odiceis for each court. Nevada made provision 
tor a volunteer “Probation (Committee” to in- 
\estigate slate institutions receiving children 
on commitment; regulated commitment of chil- 
(lien under 18, making it })ossible to have them 
])laced in private families: inaugurated a sys- 
tem of jiarolcs and probation New elerscy in- 
{‘reased the number of oHlcers and attendants of 
juvenile courts New Mexico created an un- 
salaried “( Tills Welfare Board,” to consist of five 
vomen, and to liave entire charge of gills under 
IS released on piobation New York amended 
its jienal la\v in legard to commitment of chil- 
dren to house of refuge, state industrial school, 
and New York Training School for (lirls Ore- 
gon enacted a law cicatitig a “Court of Domestic 
Belations” which also has exclusive jurisdiction 
in all proceedings concerning dependent, delin- 
quent, and neglc(*led children, a coniju ehensive 
act for the “Caie and Protection of ('hildren” 
iiiidei IS ^ears of age was also adojited in llHh 
Pminsyh ania adjusted soim* matters of financial 
administration for its juvenile courts Tennes- 
see cnxated a juvenile court for the citv of 
Kingspoit, with )ui isdiction over offenders of 
either sex under 1(> Texas established a State 
Home for Dependent and Neglected Children 
X'ermont extended probation jirivileges after in- 
vestigation and recommendation of ])robation of- 
ficer, and j)ro^ ided for committed children’s 
maintenance. West Virginia amended its ju- 
\enile court act, adopting a veiy complete code 
the puriatse of which is summed iiji in Section 
I!): “This act shall be liln'rally construed to 
the end that its purpose may lie carried out, 
to ^\it that th(* care, custody, and discipline of 
a child shall apjiroximate, as nearly as may he, 
that which should be given by its parents, in 
cases of deliiKjuency ; that as far as possible, 
any (leliiujiieiit child shall be treated, not as a 
('liminal, but as misdirectetl and misguided, and 
needing aid, encouragement, and assistance, and 
if siicii child cannot be properly eareil for and 
corrected in its own liome, or with the assistance 
and hel]) of the probation ofticers, then it may 
be jilaced in a suitable institution where it may 
be helped and educated and equipped for indus- 
trial enieiency and useful citizenship. ’’ Wyom- 
ing amended its law relating to commitments to 


the House of Refuge; delinquency was defined as 
offenses committed by members of either sex 
under 21 years of age. Connecticut provided 
for the hearing of first-prosecution cases against 
children under 10 in private chambers, except 
in cases involving state-prison or dealth-penalty 
sentences. W’^isconsin provided for probation or 
sus|)ended sentence alternative for minors of 
either sex sentenced for the first time, and for 
not more than 10 years. The texts of the Ohio 
and Arkansas laws were not available at the 
end of the year. 

KAISER WILHELMSLAND. A former 
riertnaii colony situated in the northern portion 
of southeastern New Guinea; hounded on the 
west (at longitude 141 deg. east) by Dutch New 
Guinea, and on the southwest by Papua (Brit- 
ish) It formerly made up the larger part of 
vvliat was known as German New Guinea, that 
is to say the territorv held by Germany in the 
western Pacific. The interior is little known and 
the estimates of the native population vary 
from 110,00(1 to 350,000. It w'as acquired liy 
Germany in 1884 and was declared a protector- 
ate; from 1885 to 1899 it was under the control 
of the New Guinea C’oniyiany. At the outbreak 
of the great war in 1914 it was occupied by the 
Australian forces and from that time was under 
Australian administration 

KAMERUN, (’ameroOxV or Cameroon s. 
Formerly a (Jerinan protectorate situated in 
vest central Africa between Nigeria (British) 
and French Equatorial Africa and extending 
nortli to Lake Chad and east as far as the 
Lhangi Biver The coast line is interrupted by 
Spanish Guinea. In 1911 a large tract of Fiench 
territory was transferred to Germanv by the 
Franco-tirerman tieaty of November 4th in that 
year and is known as New Ixamerun. Area, ex- 
clusive of French cession, 191,130 square miles; 
population estimated at 2,540,000. llie whites 
in 1913 niimhered 1871. The French cession had 
an area of 107,210 square miles and a population 
of about 1,000,000 The seat of administration 
under (iJeinian control was at Buea. Gthcr ini- 
|K)rtant towns and trading stations are Diiala, 
Victoria, Krivi. Rio del Key and Campo. A 
British force invaded the colony Aiig. 24, 1914, 
and French and British troojis had completed the 
conquest l>y Feh. 18, 1918. After the occupation 
the adniinist) ation was divided, the region for- 
merly belonging to France being placed under 
the government-general of Freneli Fast Africa 
and the rest under the government of Nigeria 
(British). Near the coast the soil is fertile 
and there are valuable plantations of rubber, 
cocoa, oil palms, etc., whose products constitute 
the chief exports. 'Fhe minerals include gold 
and iron and the forests are rich in ebony and 
other hard woods The total length of lailway 
in 1913 was 149 miles. No later figures for 
trade, tinance, etc., are available than those 
given in preceding Year Books. Direct cable 
communication with Germany was opened in 
1913, and there was already a cable in operation 
between the colony and Bonny in ^nithern 
Nigeria. 

KANSAS. Population. The population of 
the State in 1910 was 1,(390,949, and on July 1, 
1919, it was estimatenl to be 1,896,520, a gain 
duiing the twelvemonth of 22,000. 

Acjriculture. The following table is compiled 
from a report of the federal Department of 
Agriculture. 
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Crop 

Year 

A create 

Prod. Bu. 

VaJue 

Corn . .. 

1919 

4,475.000 

69,362,000 

$97,107,000 


1918 

6.1.10,000 

43,523,000 

64 849,000 

Oats 

1919 

1,571,000 

44,229,000 

32,287,000 


1918 

2 329,000 

51,238,000 

37,404,000 

Wheat .. . 

.1919 

11.624,000 

151,001,000 

324,652.000 


1918 

7.248,000 

102,008.000 

202 996,000 

Hay 

1919 

1,832,000 

a 4, .507,000 

71 211,000 

1918 

3,869,000 

a 3,233,000 

63.720,000 

Potatoes 

1919 

68,000 

5.168, 000 

9,819,000 


1918 

80,000 

4,240,000 

6.106,000 

Sorghums 

1919 

1.040,000 

17,888,000 

26,832,000 


1918 

2,139,000 

20,107,000 

30,160,000 

a Tons 


TiiA ASPORTATION. The total milea^'e of single 
first track in the State in 1919 was {)648 The 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, and the Missouri 
& Pacific are the longest roads in the State. 

Cjiaritjes and Corrections, 'the following is 
a list of the institutions under tlie control of 
the state board of administration- Penitentiary, 
1 ansing: Industrial Reformatory, TTutchinson; 
gills’ industrial school, Beloit; hovs’ industrial 
school, d'opeka; industrial farm for women, To- 
peka; hospitals, at Topeka, Osawatomie, Lamed, 
and Parsons; home for feeble-minded, Winfield; 
orphans’ home, Atchison; tubercular sanatorium, 
Norton; school for the blind, Kansas City; 
school for the deaf, Olathe. 

Edcoatton. The total school population in 
1918 was 020,901, and the enrollment was 40.'),- 
919. Tlie average daily attendance was 288,230. 
There were 16,398 teachers in the schools. 

Finance The receipts for the year ending 
June 30, 1918 amounted to $16,066,209 while 
the disbursements were $15,005,384. The bal- 
ance in the treasury on this date was $2,795,546. 
The state has no bonded debt. See Ciriin T.a- 
noR; Workmen’s Compensation; Zinc. 

Officers. Governor, Henry J. Allen; Licu- 
fenaiit-Governor, L. J. Pettijohn; Secretary of 
Stale, C, TT. Hoffman: Treasurer, M'altcr L. 
Payne; Auditor, Fred W Knapp; Attorney-Gen- 
eral, Richard J. Hopkins. 

KANSAS^ University of. A co-educational 
State institution, at Lawrence, Kan. The en- 
rollment for the fall of 1919 was as fol- 
lows: “Graduate School, 53 men and 4.3 women, 
<V)llege of Liberal Arts and Sciences, 938 men 
and 1179 women; School of Fngineering, 667 
men and 7 women; School of Fine Arts, 32 men 
and 242 women: School of Law, 169 men and 3 
women. School of Pharmacy, 38 men and 12 
women; School of Medicine, 108 men and 35 
women; School of Education, 24 men and 169 
women ; totals, minus reductions for names 
counted twice, 1869 men and 1443 women, a sum 
total of 3312. In the summer session there 
were enrolled 156 men and 284 women. The 
faculty numbers 292. 31ie library contains 125,- 
212 hound volumes 3'he university was founded 
in 1866. Cliancellor. Frank Strong, Ph.l). 

KANSAS WESLEYAN UNIVEBSITY. 
An institution of learning under the auspices 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, at Salina, 
Kan. The enrollment for the fall of 1919 was 
276, and theie were 18 niemhers in the faculty. 
The library contains 12,500 volumes. In 1910 it 
v^a.s decided to build an Administration building, 
to cost $250,000. The university waa founded in 
1886. President, L. B. Ikiwers. 

KABAFUTO. The Japanese portion ot the 
island of Sakhalin, comprising all of the island 
that lies boiiih of the 50th parallel of north 


latitude. Area, 13,048 square miles; popula- 
tion, estimated in 1917 at 68,207. 

KATMAI NATIONAL MONUMENT. See 

Volcanoes. 

KEABNEY, Edward Francis. Railway ofii- 
cial, died at St. Louis, March 10. He was born 
at Logansport, Ind., March 28, 1806, and in his 
youth became a telegraph operator on the Penn- 
sylvania lines. By 1905 he had become general 
superintendent of transportation on the St. Louis 
& Santa Fe Railway, and after 1915 was presi- 
dent of the Wabash. 

KELLICOTT, William Erskine. Biologist, 
died at Hastings, N. Y., January 29. He was 
born at Bullalo, N Y., April 5, 1878; graduated 
at Oliio State University and was on the staff 
successively of Barnard College (Columbia Uni- 
versity), Goucher College, and the College of the 
City of New York. In 1911, 1912, and 1914, he 
was instructor in embryology in the Marine Bi- 
ological Laboratory. He was subsequently statis- 
tician in the United States Food Administration 
and resigned in July, 1918, after serving a year. 
An estimate ot his vvoik as a writer and a teacher 
will be found in the Sciniar, April 4. 

KENTUCKY. Population The population 
of the State in 1910 was 2,289,905, and on July 
1, 1919, it was estimated to be 2,423,001, a gain 
of 14,000 during the twelvemonth. 

AoitiruLTURE. The following table is compiled 
from a report of the federal Dejiartment of Agri- 
enltnre. 


Cro p 

y ear 

A rrea(/e 

Ptod Bu 

Vaiyc 

Corn 

1919 

3,300,000 

82,500,000 $1 

27,875,000 


1918 

3,500.000 

91.000,000 132,800,000 

Oats 

1919 

440,000 

9,900,000 

9,009,000 


1918 

400,000 

9,600,000 

8,610,000 

Wheat 

1919 

1,046,000 

12,029,000 

25,381,000 


1918 

933,000 

12.129,000 

25,956,000 

Tobacco 

1919 

550,000 

456.500,000 a 1 

7-1,383,000 


1918 

490,000 

470,400,000 a 1 

23,715,000 

Hay 

1919 

1,115,000 

1,561,000 b 

39,649,000 

1918 

1,072,000 

1,391,000 h 

33,038,000 

Potatoes 

1919 

72.000 

5,04 0 000 

10,584,000 


1918 

75,000 

5,625,000 

9.281,000 


a Pouiulb h Tons. 

Transportation. The total mileage of single 
track in the State in 1919 was 4118; of 
this nearly 60 miles was constructed in the 
year. 

CJIAKITIKS AND ( -ORRKC TIONS. The following 
table shows the State institutions, subject to 
the Boaid of Control. 

Reform atorj" Frankfort 

Penitentiary Eddyville 

Ilousefi of Reform Greendale 

Eastern Hospital Lexmi^on 

Central Hospital Lakeland 

Western Hospital Hopkinsville 

Feeble-Minded Institute Frankfort 

Officers. Governor, Augustus 0. Stanley ; 
Lieutenant-Governor, James D. Black; Secretary 
of St, ate, .fames P. Lewis; Treasurer, Sherman 
(Joodpaster; Attorney-General, Charles H. Mor- 
ris; Auditor, Bohert L, Greene 

KENTUCKY, University of. A co-educa- 
tional State institution, at Lexington, Ky. The 
enrollment in the summer of 1919 was 247; in 
the fall, 1066, while there were 114 members 
in the faculty. The gross revenue for the Col- 
lege Division was in the past year $440,727 ; 
this does not include the Extension Division. 
The library contains 36,261 volumes. During 
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tlie year tlie university has remodelled the Ad- 
ministration Building, Neville Hall, and White 
Hall. It has built a live-stock judging pavilion 
and has in contemplation the erection of a 
memorial auditorium, and two dormitories. Tn 
19H) the courses in economics, sociology, botany, 
zoblogy, music, art and agriculture have been 
enlarged. The institution was founded in liSOfi. 
Priisident, Frank LcKond McVey, Ph.D., LL.D. 

KENYON COLLEGE. An institution of 
beaming conducted under the auspices of the 
Piotestant Episcopal Church, at Gambier, Ohio. 
Enrollment, fall of 1910, 104; members of the 
faculty, 15. Funds for the year amounted to 
$385, doo and the income was $75,000. dhe 
libraiy Contains 35,000 volumes. During 1910 
there was added to the staff, Dr. H. W. Wood 
as (diajdain, and Dr. D. S. (rrcen, as Professor 
of Economics. It is planned to have a new ath- 
letic field in 1920. Kenyon College was founded 
ill 1824. Iheaident, William K. Peirce, E.ll.D., 
D.D. 

KIAOCHOW. The name of a town, harbor 
and district on the east coast of the Chinese 
province of Shantung; licfore the war constitut- 
ing a German protectorate and after Nov. 7, 
1914 administered by Japan. Area, exclusive of 
the bay almut 215 square miles; population ac- 
cording to German estimates before the war, 
about 195,000, but, including the neutral zone 
which comprises a strip along the coast about 
30 miles deep with an area of 2500 square miles, 
the population was estimated at 1,200,000. By 
far* the great majority of the inhabitants are 
Chinese. In 1915 the Japanese, exclusive of the 
military, numbered 9300. Tsingtao is the port 
and chief town. It is a free port for commer- 
cial purposes, but in 1919 was being turned into 
a fortified coaling station. Bailways connect it 
with Tsiiianfu and Ichow, No later statistics 
are available than those given in the pieceding 
Ykah Books. Kiaochow was seized by Germany 
in November, 1897 and on Mar. 6, 1898 it was 
transferred to her on a 99-year lease. Tmmed- 
iatedy after the outbreak of the war Japan 
demanded its surrender. Meeting with no rc- 
hpoiise she declared war on August 3d, and be 
gall the blockade of Tsing1/ao August 27th, and 
on Nov. 7, 1914, along with British foices cap- 
tured the town. The final disposition of Kiao- 
chow was involved in the whole question of 
Shantung which was one of the subjects of bit- 
ter controversy at the Peace C'oiiference and aft- 
erwards. See article WIah of the Nations. 

KIDNEY, Diseases of. See Bright’s Dis- 
ease. 

KIECKHEFER, Ferdinand A. W. Manu- 
facturer, died in New York, March 26. He was 
one of the leading manufacturers of tin ware. 
He was born at Milwaukee, Feb. 10, 1852, and 
began his business life as a clerk. He started 
on his own account with a small shop in 1872 
which grew to an establishnient of importance 
and in 1899 was merged in the International 
Enameling and Stamping Co., of which he was 
president. 

KINGSBURGH. See Macdonald, Sir John 
H. A. 

KLEIN, Manuei.. An American composer of 
light opera and ballet, died at Yonkers, June 1. 
He was born in London, Dec. 6, 1876. Having 
served as musical director for the Frohmans and 
Shuberts, he was connected in a similar capa- 
city with the Hippodrome in New York, writing 


the incidental music for a great variety of pro 
ductions. 

KOREA, or Chosen. A countrv m I'astcin 
Asia, dependent on Japan after March 2, 1906, 
and formally annexed by Japan liy the treaty 
of Aug. 22. 1910. Gajutal, Seoul. 

Area and Poi’LI.ation Area, 84,10.3 sipiare 
miles. An ollicial census was taken down to 
the end of 1918, which showed the total popula- 
tion at 17,057.032. an increase of 88,035 over 
the year ending 1917, and of 3,744,015 over tlie 
year ending 1910, when the country was aiini'xcd 
to Japan. The Japanese (dement at tlie end of 
1919 numbered 336,872. 

PuoDi'iTioN, CoMMEiu’E, Etc. No later statis- 
tics for production and eonimercc were available 
tlian those given in the preceding Year P>ook. 

During 1919 government jiermissioii was 
granted for the construction of two broad gauge, 
light railway lines in North Gbosen, for the e\- 
fdoitation of the foiests along the Yalu and 
Tuinen Rivers, and the development of the min- 
ing industry. 

One line, the Chosen Forest Railway, was 
planned to operate from Hamheung, * South 
Ilamkyong Province, to Iluehang. North Pyongan 
Province. The other railway, the Ryoko Ta- 
kuiin Tetsudo, was to consist of two Imes, one 
running from Komusan and the other from 
Kilju, North Hamkyong Piovinee, to Haisan- 
ehin 

'the total length of these lines would evcecd 
200 miles and involve a capitalization of aliout 
$12,500,090. The establishment of a pafier mill 
at Hamheung was also contemplated. 

Einan<’e. 'J he budget estimate^ for 1918- 19 
balanced at 64,502,512 yen. 

History 

The Movement for Independence. The 
numerous adherents of national independen(‘e in 
Korea took advantage of the Peace Conference 
and the programme of President Wilson to press 
their claims upon the attention of the world 
It was reported on February 28th tliat an Imle 
peiidence Committee foimed by the Korean resi 
dents in China had presented a petition to the 
American minister asking the United States to 
intercede on behalf of Korea in the Peace Confer 
eiice For several months there was marked un- 
rest in Koiea although the .lapauese authorities 
sternly put down any dimioiistrations on behalf 
of iiKlejiendenee. Revolts broke out in Mandi; 
several cities were scenes of nioh violence; means 
of eommunieation wei-e cut; and jiublic oflicials 
murdered. The riots assumed the form of a 
serious rebellion by the middle of April desjiite 
the increase of the Japanese military gairisoiis. 
Ill reply to offset the charges that the Koreans 
had been guilty of atromties it was reported on 
March 31st by the Korean National Association 
that the Japanese were oiganizing massaeies 
throughout the country. On the other hand: 
Japanese officials declared that the trouble was, 
due to the good nature of tin* governuient and 
that the mobs had iiiei eased their violence as the 
government had become more lenient; that partly 
as a result of this and parth through the effect 
of foreign jiiopaganda tlie inoveinent had become 
open rebellion. The Japanese pnvy council met 
at Tokio oii May 15th and decided upon a moditi- 
cation of the plan for Korean government 
whereby civil government would replace military 
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and a larger inoasiiro of local self-government 
would go into effect uh soon as thi' Koreans had 
abandoned their struggle for independence. 
Meanwhile the Independence party in Korea had 
organized early in March a provisional revolu- 
tionary government with headquarters in Man- 
churia and had })roelHirncd the independence of 
Korea, dhe constitution of the Korean Kepublic 
was issued on April 27th by this provisional gov- 
ernment. This providfxi for a republican form 
of government, universal suffrage, equality of 
citizens before the law, freedom of speech, re- 
ligious freedom and freedom of the press, com- 
pulsory education and military service, and at 
the same time it was asked that Korea be sub- 
mitted to the League of Nations. During this 
time a message had been sent abroad concern- 
ing the Japanese atrocities. This was included 
in an appeal addressed to the American churches 
which brought a reply from Prime Minister 
Hara (July 10th) to the eliect that the govern- 
ment was investigating these charges of crimes 
on the part of Japan and that it had been at 
work for some time past on plans for reforming 
the administration of Korea. It was announced 
in November that a Korean mission was on the 
way to Moscow to negotiate with the Soviet 
government and that the Koreans hoped to be 
supported by the (Tiinese. 

KBAMABZH, Db. Karel. Representative of 
Czecho-Slovakia at the Paris Peace (/onfereiice. 
He was at that time Prime Minister of Czecho- 
slovakia. He had been for many yi^rs a leader 
of the young (’zech party in the Austrian Parlia- 
ment where he led the Czech opposition, attack- 
ing the Austro-Germaii alliance and the triple 
alliance. He was hated by the Austrian Ger- 
mans as one of their chief fo(*s. Tic was a leader 
in the neo-Slav inovcmient, and w^as a strong 
partisan of Russia. In the war he was arrested 
and condemned to death by an Austrian court, 
but w'^as reprieved and set free. His w'holc 
career was devoted to the cause of Bohemian 
liberty. 

KBEISLEB^ Fritz. See Music, ArUsts, In- 

simmentulisis. 

KUNZE, Richard Ernest, Physician and 
naturalist, died at Phoenix, Ariz., February 10. 
He was born at Alteiiburg, Saxony, April 7, 1838, 
hut came to the United States and studied medi- 
cine in New York where he practiced until he 
moved to Arizona in 180(1 He made studies of 
medical botany and insect life in Arizona and 
was one of the originators of the Arizona cactus 
farm. He w^as president of the New York 
Therapeutical Association. 

KXJBDISTAN. A tract of country to the 
southeast of Armenia lying for the most part 
within the limits of the former Turkish empire 
but partly also in Persia. Area, estimated at 
74,000 square miles; population about 3,000,000, 
of whom some four-fifths are Kurds, a nomadic 
Mohammedan people celebrated for their plun- 
dering and murdering forays among the Armen- 
ian Christians. In the Turkish empire, Kurdis- 
tan was included in the vilayet or province of 
Armenia and Kurdistan. 

BtfSTENEAND. See Coastland. 

KWANGCHOW-WAN. A small territory 
on the coast of the Chinese province of Kwang- 
tung, obtained by the French from China on a 
99-year lease in 1898. Area, including two 
islands acquired by France in 1899, about 190 
square miles; population about 168,000. It is 


administered under the authority of the gov- 
ernment-general of Indo-China and for admin- 
istrative purposes is divided into three dis- 
tricts; the Chinese organization is retained in 
the commune. 

KWANGTHNG or KWANTO. A territory 
in the southern part of the Liaotung Peninsula, 
leased by Japan from China. Area. 538 square 
miles; population (Dee. 31, 1917), 572,625, of 
whom 55,633 were Japanese and the rest Chi- 
nese. The chief crops are corn, millet, beans, 
wheat, rice, buckwheat, hemp, and various vege- 
tables, and the chief manufactured product is 
marine salt. Imports (1917), 148,929,309 yen; 
eximrts, 149,412,033 yen. The budget estimates 
for 1918-19 balanced at 4,553,374 yen. The seat 
of administration is at Dairen, formerly known 
as Dalny, which has an excellent liarlior free 
from ice the year round and is connected by 
railway with Mukden, Kharbin and the eastern 
Chinese railway .system. 

LABOB. See Arbitration and Concilia- 
tion; Child Labor; (Moderation; I. W. W.; 
JiTVKNii.E Courts. Labor, American Federa- 
tion OF; Labor Leoislation ; Minimum Waoe; 
Industrial Reconstruction; National War 
Labor Board; Om) Aoe Pension.s; Social In- 
surance; Strikes and Lockouts; Trade 
Unions; Unempi oyment; AYar Labor Policies 
Board, Women in Industry; Workmen’s Com- 
pensation. 

LABOB, American Federation of. Organ- 
ized labor has just completed the most notable 
year in its existence The recognition of the 
trade-union movement by the government 
through the National War Labor Board and its 
oHier conciliatory boards, stimulated organiza- 
tion amongst the workcis. The rapidly increas- 
ing cost of living also made it imperative for 
labor to organize for its owm protection. The 
Am(‘rican Federation of Labor, organized in 
1881, is the largest and strongest labor organiza- 
tion in this I'ountry. For the part which it has 
played in strikes, and also in the acquiring of a 
means of settling labor disputes, see Strikes 
AND Lockouts; Arbitration and Conciliation. 

(Convention. J he 39th annual convention of 
the American Fedeiation of Labor met at At- 
lantic (City, N J., on June 9th and remained m 
session until June 23d. 

The secretary’s report showed that during the 
year ending Apiil 3Uth, a total of 555 charters 
were issued to national and international, state 
central, local trade, and federal labor unions; 
and that charters were revoked or surrendered, 
and unions disbanded, suspended, or anialga- 
inati^d in 471 instanees. The reports of interna- 
tional and national organizations stated that 
they is.sued during the year 6473 charters; and 
that 1719 lapsed or were surrendered. The gain 
in individual menibershij) as reported by the 
seen'taries of 00 international organizations, was 
826,449. Reports from a like number of interna- 
tionals show a total of 1515 strikes, in which 
234,446 workers were directly involved. The 
total cost of these controversies to the interna- 
tionals involved was $1,391,833.30. In addition, 
$82,547.18 was donated by unions for financial 
aid to unions on strike. 

According to the report of the convention, the 
total membership of all unions affiliated with 
the American Federation of Labor increased dur- 
ing the year to 3,260,068, as compared with 
2.726,478 in 19-18. There were, on April 30th, 
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111 national and international unions, 884 local 
trade and federal labor unions, 816 city central 
bodies, 572 local department councils, 46 State 
federations, and (included in the above figures) 
33,852 local unions affiliated with the American 
FtKleration of Labor. These bodies were repre- 
sented at the convention, as well as the British 
Trades Union C/ongresa, Canadian Trades and 
Labor t'ongress, and the Workmen’s Friendly 
Society of Japan. 

Among the important resolutions adopted by 
the convention were: Recommendation for the 
establishment of a permanent United States Em- 
ployment Service; demand for the recognition of 
the right to baigain collectively through trade 
unions; the extension of the civil service; sup- 
port of the government action in scientific and 
technical research, and urging the extension of 
the same; self determination for Ireland; adop- 
tion of fhe “Blum plan” for the administration 
of railroads; endorsement of the T.eagiie of Na- 
tions covenant, and the draft convention of the 
International Labor Conference 

J’he officers elected for the ensuing year were: 
Bresidi'iit, Samuel Compers; first vice-president, 
dames Duncan; second vice-pi esident, Joseph F. 
Valentine; third vice-president, Frank Duffy; 
fourth vice-president, William Creen; fifth vice- 
president, William B. Mahon; sixth vice-presi- 
dent, Thomas A. Hickert ; seventh vice-president, 
Jacob Fischer; eighth vice-president, Matthew 
Woll; secretary, Frank Morrison; treasurer, 
Daniel J Tobin 

Ke(x)nstructk)N pRomuiuMic. On January 
4th, the American Federation of Labor Recon- 
struction Programme was submitted to the Sen- 
att‘ (-ommittee on Education and T^abor in con- 
nection with the liearings conducted with regard 
to S. Res. 382, directing the committee ‘‘to in- 
vestigate and lecommend to the Senate methods 
of promoting better social and industrial condi- 
tions in the country.” The programme was 
drafted by a committee on reconstruction headed 
by John P. Frey, and appointed by instruction 
of the conference of the American Federation of 
Labor held at St. Paul in 1918. This report was 
endoised by the Executive (Vmncil of the Federa- 
tion. its important demands are as follows: 
Ih^duction of emjiloyment by increasing wages; 
that women sliould be paid an ecpial wage with 
men; the prohibition of child labor; that the 
right of public employees to organize and bar- 
gain collcH'tively be recognized; the development 
of cooperative agencies; that the rwnaetment 
by the Jjegislature of bills declared unconstitu- 
tional shall not be subject to further judicial 
annulment; a non-partisan political policy of 
labor; government ownership of public and semi- 
public utilities; federal regulation of corpora- 
tions; adeipiate workmen’s compensation; regu- 
lation of land ownership , development of water- 
ways and government administration of watei- 
way's and water power; development of (xiuca- 
tion ; freedom of expression and association ; 
prohibition of immigration for two years; re- 
moval of all private employment agencies; and a 
substantial reward for veterans of the World 
War. 

International Relations. Immediately 
upon the signing of the armistice, the Executive 
Council of the American Federation of Labor 
met in vSan Antonio, Texas, and took up the 
question of an international conference of repre- 
sentatives of organized labor. This action was 


in compliance with the instructions of the St. 
Paul convention to call an international congress 
of representatives of labor movements of all na- 
tions at the same time and place as the Peace 
Conference. A delegation to represent the 
American Federation of Labor was elected, con- 
sisting of Samuel Gompers, and vice-presidents 
Duncan, Alpine, Duffy, and Green. 

Upon the arrival of this mission in Europe, 
and the refusal of President Gompers to take 
pait in the Berne or Leeds programme as offered 
liy^ the other nations, President Gompers was 
appointed as the American representative of 
labor on the Commission for International Labor 
Legislation, created by the Peace Conference. 
Upon the organization of this commission, Gom- 
pers was unanimously elected president. (Con- 
stantly advising with him throughout the pro- 
tracted sessions of the Commission, were the 
other inemberH of the American Labor Mission. 
The principles as advocatcxl by the American 
Ftxleration of Labor in the settlement of the 
peace were : { 1 ) formation of a league of free 

peoples for international cooperation; (2) no 
political or economic restrictions between na- 
tions; (3) no indemnities or reprisals based on 
\ indictive purposes ; (4) recognition of the right 
of “self-determination”; (5) no territorial 
changes or adjustment of power save for the 
actual welfare of the people affected or the fur- 
thering of world jieace. To these principles were 
added as essential features of the treaty of 
peace- (1) restriction of child-labor on goods 
shipped in international commerce; (2) a basic 
eight-hour day; (3) no involuntary servitude, 
save for penal olfenses; (4) recognition of right 
of trial by jury The first five principles were 
recognized by the Peace Confeience, and two of 
the four labor planks were included in the treaty. 

Amerk'an Federation of Teachers. Organ- 
ized in 1916, in Avhich year it was affiliated with 
the American Federation of Labor, this federa- 
tion has increased to a membership of 8000 in 
90 local unions. The greatest activity in the 
oiganization has manifest(‘d itself since January 
1st. Especially strong unions are found in 
Washington, 1). CL, Sacramento, San Francisco, 
(Jiicago, Memphis Among colleges, the most 
noteworthy are Howard University, Washington, 
D. (' , the University of Illinois, and the CTillege 
of the (h*ty of New York The officers are: 
President, (Jiarlcs B. Stillman; secretary-treas- 
uier, F. G Steelier; national organizer and first 
vice-president, L. V. Lampson, Washington, D. (J 

A report ujion labor’s educational programme 
was presented to the convention of the American 
Federation of l^abor in Atlantic CitA , and was 
adopted as a statement of the educational policy 
of organized labor. I^rovisions especially worthy 
of note include: E\t<‘nsi()n of industiial and 
vocational courses, smaller classes and better 
conditions, consideration of the adojitiori of the 
metric system, more ojien and free discussion, 
and the recognition of the right of teachers to be 
represented in the determination of educational 
poliev. 

LABOB LEGISLATION. The year 1919 
witnessed a new and extremely interesting de- 
velopment in the field of labor legislation 
From October 29th to November 20th, in Wash- 
ington, D. C., there met a convention made up 
of delegates from 41 countiies, representing not 
only the governments but also the principal 
organizations of both employers and employees 
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in tliOHO countries J'liiH convoTition was called 
under the provisions of The Treaty of Pt^aee by 
invitation of the Ibiited States. Beiause of the 
failure of the tinited States Senate to ratify 
tlie 'I'reatv, this country I’ould not otlioially par- 
ticipate in the work of the conference, which 
attempted to draw up wQrld-wide minimum 
standards foi the protection of laboi\ Its 
“draft (‘onvemtions and leconimendations” aie 
discussed under the heading of Industrial 1(k- 
( ON STRUCT ION. 

In aildition to the summary given below, cer- 
tain topics which belong under the heading of 
l.alior Legislation have been handled separately 
and may he found under tlieir specific headings 
in this volume. Se(‘ CniiD Labor, Minimum 
Waof, Old Age Pensions, Soc ial Insijuanck, 
Women in Indi s'itiy, and Workmen’s Compen- 
sation A complete summary of labor legisla- 
tion passed in the United States during 19PL 
is given in The A nieTicdfi fjohoe Ijegtslot'ton He- 
rivy\ vol. ix, No. 4, Devemher, 10111, and it i« 
from this repiut that the present article, in-ao-far 
as it tieats of United States legislation, has 
been adajded. 

The i'nited states: 

The most important eongieaaional action of 
the yeai atfeeting labor, was the passage by 
both Houses of Congress of bills providing for 
tbe vocational rehabilitation of industrial clip- 
pies. This legislation, vhen finally enacted after 
technical dilfei cnees between the two Houses 
have bi’cn adjusted, wdll open the way to eo- 
o{)eiative action by all States. Eight of these, 
ill addition to iMassacho setts where beginnings 
were made a year eailier, authorised aid in le- 
edueatirig and finding employment for indus- 
trial cripples. Congress also reenacted, under 
tlie ftnieral taxing power, the child labor leg- 
iilations which bad been declared uneonstitu- 
tioiial as an exercise of authority over inter- 
state commerce. 

]f isocVctyrous Legislahon : 

( oiigiess authon/ed tbe President to convene 
the International labor Conference provided for 
in tbe i’reaty of J*ea(‘e with G»*i many. Eight 
States provided for special State commisHions to 
investigate or deal with industrial matters 
'rhese nicliide i eeonstruetioii commissions (Dela- 
ware, North Carolina, W^iseonsin, Wyoming), 
an industrial code commission { W'ashington ) , 
a ncgio industiial commission (Missouri), and 
an industrial relations commission (Michigan), 
^lassacluisetls enacted legislation making it pei- 
missible for corporations to provide for the 
election of emplo>ee representatives to their 
hoards of di lectors. 

hulii \dual liar gamin g : 

More than a dozen states amended or enacted 
law^a de^aling with wage payments, including 
]>rovisioiis for the payment of wages weekly 
( ( ’oiineeticut ) , semi-montfily ((k>Iorado, Geor- 
gia, Missouri, Montana, Nevada, »South Dakota, 
Wyoming), monthly (California), or on dis- 
I'barge ((’alifornia, Kansas, Minnesota, Nevada, 
Oregon, South Carolina, Utah) ; payment in a 
negotiable medium (Georgia, Montana, Nevada, 
New Jersey, Utah); and the collection by law 
of unpaid wages (California, Oregon, Wyoming), 
Assignnieiii of wages was legulated by Arizona 
and Connectieiit, and garnishment further regu- 


lated by New York and Porto Kioo. Washing* 
ton dealt wdth seasonal labor contracts, laying 
down rules as to their form and enforeerneiit. 
Arizona, Nevada, and Oregon discriminated 
against employment of aliens on public wmrk 
Montana provided for periodical lepoits on alien 
employees, while Minnesota recommended to 
t/ongress a character test for immigrants, and 
Tennessee urged Congress to pass the Burnett 
immigration bill. Illinois required weighmen in 
coal mines to be citizens. Porto Uico took steps 
to protect emigrant laboiers. Statutes protect- 
ing wages by lien, bond, or the like, were passed 
oi inodilied in nine States. Legislation tending 
to enforce the perfoi mance of labor contracted 
for was adopted in four States — California, Flor- 
ida, North ('aiolina, and Oregon— while Colo- 
rado took steps to enforce the act against secur- 
ing labor under false pretenses. 

Collect i ve liargmmn g : 

Trade Unions were legalized, and the use of 
injunctions limited in Iowa, North Dakota, Ore 
gon, W’ashiiigton, and Wisconsin. Michigan pro- 
vided for the incorporation of labor unions, and 
North Dakota requireul the union label on all 
State piinting. Mediation ami investigation of 
trade dispute's weie dealt with in Nebraska, Ore- 
gon, and Porto Rico, while Montana asked that 
eopper strike leaders he brought to justice 
About a dozen States joined those which delim' 
and penalize “criminal syndicalism ” Money 
appropriateal for the llnited States Department 
of Justice, (k)iigiess declared, should not he used 
to prosecute trade unions for any legiliniate ac- 
tivities. 

If ours of Jjahor: 

Seven States enacted or amended law^s estab- 
lishing the eight-hour day for \urious public 
employees, and tliree States regulated peiiods of 
duty Rrr lire fighters. Annual vacations foi ymb- 
lic employees weie establisbod or extended in 
twm States. In a iiuinber of States the hours 
of employment for women and children were leg- 
ulated. (See Women in Industry ami (Jiild 
Labor.) North Dakota joined the II States 
and Alaska which have adopted an eight lioni 
day for mine woikers. Wisconsin adopted a one 
day-rest-in-seven law for faidories and nieican- 
iile establishments, wdiile Mic'higaii is th(‘ tirst 
State to attempt a similar staiidaid for tians- 
jmrtation, prohibiting employment fui more than 
SIX days out of any seven for iiiterurban motor- 
men and conductors. Holidays for day laborers 
in the District of t'olurnbia were sai(‘guai ded by 
Congress, and Poito Rico regulated the length 
of working spells. Michigan submits to the peo- 
ple a constitutional amendment allowing the leg- 
islatui'e to regulate hours ami working condi 
tions for men, women, and children. 

Employment : 

Private employment agencies were regulated 
in four western States, California extended its 
law to cover piivate schools which charge fees 
for placing their students, and Noith (’aroliiia 
levied a heavy tax on persons engaging laboi 
for use outside the State, Wisconsin au- 
thorized its industrial commission to witiihold 
the license for a private agency if the public 
office in the city w^as sutficient. Public employ- 
ment office systems were reorganized or ex- 
tended in half a dozen States, including the 
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('Ktablisbrnent in Indiana of a commission not 
only to operate the ofticcs, l)iit to study the 
whole question of unemployment. Wisconsin re- 
(piiros cities to cooperate with the industrial 
c(niiniission by furnishing quarters, light, jani- 
tor service, and other necessities for State em- 
])loynient bureaus Special provisions for re- 
]>lacing discharged soldiers and sailors were 
made in half a dozen States. New York em- 
powered cities to open industrial aid bureaus 
of their own and to provide shelter, food, and 
clothing to residents while employment is being 
tound tor them, (’ontinued coiijieration w’ith the 
Ked(‘ral Kniployment Service was acted on in 
sesen States, including petitions to Congress 
tioin Montana, Oregon and Utah to continue the 
s(‘rvice. Congress made ajipropriations totaling 
H()7‘2,OOU foi maintaining the service. Ortain 
States ])rovidcd for the starting of public work 
to meet the unemployment crisis (q.v.), Oregon 
proposing a special issue of “reconstruction 
bonds” f(»r the puiqiose, and urging Congress to 
cri'ale a Fedcu'al Hoard to en(‘ourage pnlilic 
vorks in times of industrial slackness. “Job 
selling” was ])rohibited in Michigan and Utah. 

( alitornia cieated a commission to study uneni- 
plovnnmt and recommend legislation against it, 
and Ou'gon asked Congress for action tc) re- 
lie\’(' tlu‘ situation cau'-ed by the return of war 
veterans. The lattei State also petitions Uon- 
gress on developing the l*aeific shipbuilding in- 
di sirv to prevent lack of work. 

Sajrfif and Health: 

( alitornia empows'red the industrial accident 
commission to forbid the use of unguarded ma- 
chinerv or unsafe workfilaees. Provisions for 
^]lowel baths, wash rooms, drinking fountains, 
and the like, veie adopted or amended in six 
Statics, and likewise rules for fire protcndioii in 
toui Stall's ( ‘oiineeticut lequirod em])loyers to 
finnisli devices foi tlireading shuttles to avoid 
use of the operative's lips or mouth (a practice 
winch has ])layc(l a great ])art in the sjiread 
of tuberculosis), and Indiana required gas 
masks in wmrkplaces where dangerous fumes are 
]>r(‘s(‘nt I’cmoval of coke fumes was ordeied in 
(fii’o, winch also adopt (xl a factorv lighting code. 
Kxisting factory and mercantile establishment 
inspection statutes wi'rc extende^l in half a dozen 
States, and Nevada enacted a general shop 
safoty law. Minnesota and Missouri strength- 
eiK'd then accident reporting law's. About a 
do-en States amended their mine inspection 
-'tatutcH or ]>r()v ided for mine rescue work. 
Muhigan and Oliio dealt with warming v(*sti- 
1(11 les and the height of couplers on interurhan 
lini's, while North Dakota enacted a railroad 
full crew' law and required shelters for repair 
work. Hunks, baths, and other conveniences 
weie provided for labor camps in Ualifornia, six 
States ju'ovided for safe eonstruetion, main- 
tenance and operation of boilers, and five Stales 
establisluHl safety standards for building con- 
struction. Electrical installation was regulated 
in Oregon. 

\ dminist ration: 

A score of States markedly increased the ap- 
])ro])riations for their labor departments, work- 
men's compensation commissions, and other 
bodies administering labor laws. In more than 
a dozen States salaries of labor eommissioners, 
deputies, or inspectors were rai8e<U and boiuc 


modifications in the civil service rules were 
adopted. Foin States, notably New York, en- 
larged their factory or mine inspection start’s, 
while three States established mine inspection 
buieaus, and Massachusetts, Nebraska, Ph(xie 
Island, and Tennessee reorganized their labor 
departments. Alaska established the office of 
labor commissioner Women’s bureaus weie 
added to the labor de}>artmcnts of New York 
and Texas. Califoinia empowerevl its indus- 
frial welfare commission to issue subpoenas and 
administer oaths, and Minnesota authorized iii- 
speetors to enter faetorv olliees as well as work 
rooms Utah transferied tlie administration of 
child labor laws from the courts to the Indus- 
trial (Commission, and in Wisconsin the indus- 
trial commission was directed to codify the la- 
hoi law^ and its general orders. 

In all, 43 States and terntoiics held regular, 
and some 2fi held spe<*ial legislative sessions in 
1919, wdiile the Sixty-sixth Uongress was also in 
session. 

('ourt Ueinatons : 

Of chief interest among decisions handed down 
by the courts during the year that hear diroctlv 
on labor matters, was the verdict pulilished by 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Eighth (fircuit, on 
A]>nl 'iHth. The decision estalilished the lia- 
bility of the United Mine W'orkeis of America 
for destri etive acts committed liy members of 
that union in 1914, in the Prairie Creek district 
of Arkansas. The ease was knowm as United 
Mine W’orkers of America et al. v. Coronado Coal 
Conipanv et al. and was the eontinuation of a 
(*ase entitled Dow'd v United Mine Workers of 
America which was before the court in 1016. 

The court decided that the union and its 
blanches w'eie responsible for damages to the 
extent of $200,000, and since the proceedings 
were brought under tlie Sherman Anti-trust kaw' 
this ludginont was trebled. Tlie decision had 
been ai>pealed to the Supreme ('ourt. The case 
<*arT ies ])eculiar interest in view of tlie fact, 
that the ITiited Mine Workers of America and 
the 2H local unions connected w'ltli it are all 
nnincoi porated, and because it establishes the 
onjiosite point to that made in the well known 
Danhuiy Hatters Case, where individuals w'eie 
held liable for acts of the union. 

/ orrign . Th e Eigh t-ll o ur Da ?/ I h) ond : 

Hy far the most important and interesting of 
the labor legislation of foreign countries for 
1919, is the remarkable prevgress attained in the 
establishment of the eight-hocr day and the 48- 
hoiir w'eek. In some countries it has lieon es- 
tahlished h\ statute and in others through tradt' 
agreements, hut the growth of the movement 
leaves no doubt that it will soon he a recog- 
nized part of labor programmes in all indus- 
trial countries. From Helgium come ie])orts of 
trade agreements adopting the eiglit-hoiir day, 
4S-hour w'cek in the iron and sti'cl industries, 
and a 44-hour w(H'k in the Antwerj) diamond 
industries. A provision of the French Labor 
(’ode of April 23d reads: “The effective work- 
ing time of w^orkpeople or .employees of either 
sex and of any age, shall not exceed eight liours 
per <lay nor 48 hours per week, or an equivalent 
limitation based u])on a ])eiiod of time other 
than a week, in industrial oi commercial e- 
tahlishments, or in business premises of any 
kind connected wdth them, whatever their na- 
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ture, whether public or private, secular or relig- 
ious, even when they are of a technical or phil- 
anthropic nature. ... In no case shall the reduc- 
tion of the hours of labor serve as a determining 
reason for a reduction of wages. ...” A sec- 
ond law, dated August 2d, extended the eight- 
hour day, 4S-hour week principle to all persons 
of either sox employed on French sea-going ves- 
sels, public or private. l>ninark, by a law 
dated February 12th, limited the working day to 
eight hours in factories wheie work is earned 
on night and day; and the same limit was es- 
tablished by trade agreements for all indiis- 
Irial workers, elective Jan. 1, 11)20. An eigUl- 
liour working day was ordered for all industrial 
workers in (Jerm'any by the (German Demobiliza- 
tion Department on Nov. 23, 1018, In Italy 
tiade agreements were signed in February, es- 
tablishing the 48-hour w^eek in the metal, en- 
gineering, shipbuilding, and allied trades (rep- 
resenting some 500,000 workers); on April 4th 
the same agreement was reached for workers of 
both sexes in agricultural trades, with provisitm 
for overtime at certain seasons of the year to 
be paid for at higher rates; the eight-hour day 
and ^H-hour week were agieed upon in the 
sugar-re fining and spiiits industries on May 
2d, in the Milan clothing trades and for gas- 
works employees on May 1st, and on June 1 5th 
a go\ eminent decree similarly limited the houis 
of employees on State railroads. An oHicial de- 
cree of May 14th in Portugal, established the 
eight hour day and 48-hour week for all work- 
people and employees of State and administra- 
tive bodies (agriculture workers, domestie serv- 
ants, waiters, and hotel and restaurant workers 
excluded). It provided that dangerous and un- 
healthy trades might be still further limited by 
special decree; thus for clerks in banks, ex- 
changes, and ofliees the maximum working day 
is 1ixe<l at seven hours. The Ccinmlian Labor 
Oazette of April IDtli, reports that the Govern- 
ment of Peru has decreed that the eight-hour 
day sliall be standard in all trades and indus- 
trial organi/alioiis, Spain, by Poval Decree of 
April 3d, declared the maximum h'gal working 
day throughout Spain to be eight hours (48-lu)ur 
week) for all laborers cfTeetivc Get. 1, 1919. A 
second decree was issued on August 2l8t, 
strengthening tlie former order. Swi^len adojited 
the eight-hour day, 48-b()iir week as effeeiive on 
Jan. 1, 1920; the law provided that the limit 
might he extended to eight and one-half hours 
f(>r the first five days of the week if the weekly 
limit was not exceeded, and applied to every 
establishment, industrial or otherwise, in which 
more than four woik-people rfre usually em- 
ployed. and to all establishments in towns of 
over 1500 fmpulation (number of exceptions 
listed in commercial field). Tliis law remains in 
effect until 1923. Switzerland established the 
48-honr week for factory workers by law of 
June 27tli; it provides that the limit may be 
extended to 52 hours per week in certain indus- 
tries that are most afTecte<l by foreign competi- 
tion, and that it may be reduced in dangerous 
and unhealthy trades. 

Miscellaneous : 

France. The subject of collective bargaining 
receives full and definitive treatment in a codifi- 
cation of niles and principles published by the 
French government on Mar. 25, 1919. A col- 
lective labor agreement is defined as a contract 


relative to conditions of labor, made between 
the representatives of a trade union or any 
group of employees, on the one side, and the 
lepresentativps of a trade organization or of 
any other group of employers, or several eni- 
pbners contracting under a single title, or a 
single employer, on the other side. This agree- 
ment sets forth the obligations assumed by 
either party toward the other or toward third 
parties. Agreements are held to be valid for 
a period not exceeding five years. When agree- 
ments are for an indefinite peiiod, either party 
may withdraw upon one month’s notice. Pro- 
visions for public registration of all agieements 
and the withdrawal of an individual from either 
]jarty are carefully defined. Suits for violation 
of agreement may be brought by any party or 
group (legally capable of bringing suit) against 
any other ])ar1y or group in the agr element, and 
all’ interested parties may partici])ate in smli 
suits. Collective agreements in force before 
piomiilgation of the law remain in force. 

Germany. According to “Sociale Praxis,” 
Herr I.andsberg, the (Jernian Minister of Justice, 
on March 1st, announced to the National Assem- 
bly that the government was to prepare a Ger- 
man Labor ('ode wdiich would fulfill all de- 
mands on which organized workers had come to 
an agreement (Vrtain proxisions were enumer- 
ated: 1 Fight of combination secured to work- 

ers; 2. The legal cornpeteuee of trade unions es- 
tablisbed, 3. Improvement of laws on concilia- 
tion and arbitialion gnaianteed. wutb the es- 
tablislinient of shop councils, w4iich are to have 
an important voice in problems eoncerning ])ro- 
dmdioii. Workers and employeis associations, 
the Minister stated, w'ould be consulted before 
definite aetion was taken. 

Gaxada. 'the Industrial Gonditions Aet of 
Manitolia, in effect March 29th, establishes a 
joint couneil — subject to statutory control — for 
settlement of industrial disputes. The council, 
consisting of two representatives each for em- 
plo\ers and employees, and a chairman repre- 
senting the public, is empowered to investi- 
gate and report on di.sjmtes at the rerpiest ol 
either party or voluntarily, and to hold public 
bearings on all cases, it may also report on 
cost of living, profiteering, and make general 
studies of labor problems. The council has the 
power of court, with authority to call witnesses 
and punish for contempt Tiie Canadian Ofjunal 
lUcord for July 17th gives a summary of the 
principal acts jiassed at the session of the Do- 
minion Legislature which ad)oiirnpd duly 7, 
1919. Briefly they provide: 1. The Soldiers’ 
Settlement Act extends to soldiers financial bene- 
fits up to $7500 each; provides for loans, medi- 
cal service for disabled men, and procuring of 
employment; 2 A Board of ('omrnerce is created 
to cope with the high cost of living and f o ad- 
minister the ('ombines and Fair Brices Act of 
1919. The ('anad'iam Tjobonr dazettc for Juno 
gives the provincial laws for Alberta, British 
(’olumbia and Ontario; all three provinces 
amended their workmen’s compensation laws, 
regulated private employment agencies, and es- 
tahlishod public employment services. Alberta 
established minimum wage boards in towns over 
5000; British Columbia applied minimum wage 
law to miners; Ontario provided for a depart- 
ment of labor, established minimum wage for 
minors under 18 years of age, passed a law pro- 
hibiting employment for women and girls under- 
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ground, legislated agaiinst sweat-shops, and pro- 
vided for eompulHory school attendance for full 
or part time to 10 years, and part time (with 
Hj)ecial exceptions) to 18 years. 

Labor Lwhslation, American Association 
TOR. This branch of the International Associa- 
tion for Labor Legislation maintains offices at 
131 Kast 23(1 Street, New Yoik City. Mr. dohn 
B. Andrews is its secretary. This organization 
collects data on labor legislation, conducts prop- 
aganda for the passage of desirable legislation, 
and issues a quarterly, The American Labor Leg- 
islation I\ei-^ew. 8ee Occcpational Diseases. 

LABBADOB*. The peninsula in British 
America between the Atlantic and Hudson Bay. 
It lies within the province of C^iiebec with the 
exception of a strip along the northeast coast 
A\hi('h is a (hqiendent of Newfoundland. 

LABXJAN. A small island off the northwest 
coast of Borneo under the administration of 
Singapore in the Straits Settlement (qv.). 

LAFAYETTE COLLEGE. An institution 
for the education of nuni, at Kaston, l^a. Con- 
ducted under the auspices of the Piesbvterian 
Church. The enrol Inumt in the fall of 1011) was 
as follows: Graduates, 11; undergiaduates, 
(JOf). dlie faculty numbers 48 'Jdie pennancnt 
('iidowment amounts to }t>9Gl,088, and the income 
for the .\ear was ii<173,00() The library contains 
(JO, 000 volum(‘s. iaifayette was founded in 1826. 
President, John llenrv MacCia(‘keii, Ph.D., LL.l). 

LAKING, Sir Guy Francis. Art expert, died 
in London, Fngland, November 22. He was born 
Oct. 21, lS7o, and studied drawing at the Archi- 
tectuial IMuseum, W (‘stminster, but soon joined 
a well-known linn of art dealers and became an 
authority on art Hub)(‘cts. Besides many articl(‘S 
for magazines, he wrote books on the armory and 
furniture at Windsor Castle and the porcelains 
of Buckingham Palace 

LAMB^ Edwin Travis. Railway president, 
died at Birmingham, Ala., November 10. He 
was born at Richmond, \"a., June 20, 1863, and 
began Ins business career as receiving clerk on 
the Cluxsapeake & Ohio Railway. He rose 
rajiidly in the service of several Southcwii lail- 
wa.vs and steamshif) comjiaiiies in succession and 
was ])resident and general manager of the Nor- 
folk & Southern, 1010 12. In the latter year he 
became general manager of the Atlanta, Bir- 
mingham (S. Atlantic Railway and was after- 
wards its jiresidi’nt. 

LAMY, Etienne. French publicist and his- 
torian, died flanuary 0. He was born at (hze in 
Jura in 1845 and studied in a college of the 
Dominicans. In 1870 he became a doctor of law 
During the ('arly ])art of his life he was actively 
interested in politics and was a member of the 
National Assembly in 1871. He was an ardent 
Republican and voted with the Left, but being a 
strong Catholic he w’as opposed to the policy of 
the Ferry ministry in the higher education, and 
b(H*ame a clerical reactionary. In the election 
of 1881 he wnis defeated and from that time on 
devoted himself mainly to literary work. In 
1802 he was elected president of the League for 
Public Liberty and he w^as regarded by the Re- 
publican Catholics as their leading representa- 
tive. In 1005 he was elected to the Academy 
and a few years later became its perpetual secre- 
tary. He took for his motto, “For the service 
of ideas and letters,” and his writings were 
mark('d by gri^at industry and by a spirit of 
sincerity. They covered history in its widest 


scope inclu(liiig political, civil, religious, military, 
and naval institutions; the development of liter- 
ature and art, etc. Among his writings may be 
mentioned: Le tiers parti (1868); lAArmie et 
la democratie (1889); La France du Ijm^amty 
(1898); Etudes sur le second empire (1895); 
La femme de demain (1809) ; an edition of the 
memoirs of Aimee de Coigny (1900); Temoins 
de jours passes (1909, HUJ) ; Au set'vice des 
idees et des lettres (1909) ; Quciques aeuvres et 
quelqiies ourriers (1910, 1913). 

LAND BECLAMATION. See Agriculture, 
and Reclamation. 

LANDS, Public. According to a statement 
made in tlie annual report of Secretary of the 
Interior Lane, the total area of public and In- 
dian lands originally entered and allowi^d dur- 
ing the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, was 
11,863,672.28 acres, not including 137,403.27 
acres emliraced in finals not previously counted 
as original dispositions of land. The latt(‘r area 
was con.stituHd as follow’s: Public auction, 104,- 
721.15 acres; abandoned military reservations, 
7509.29 acres; cash and private sales, individual 
claimants, and small-holding claims, 14,090.26 
acres; preemption entries, 86.26 acres; and sol- 
diers’ additional homesteads, 10,996.31 acres. 
The area of 11,863.672 28 acres signified an in- 
ciease of 1.889,340.67 acres, as compared with 
the area originally entered and allow'ed during 
the fi.seal y(‘ar 1918. This increase in allowed 
entries was attributed to the stock-raising home- 
stead act of Dec. 29, 1916, 5,559,235.11 acres 
having been allowed under that act. 

The area patented during the liscal year was 
10,777,001.349 acres, an increase of 1,224,519.132 
acres, as compar(‘d with the liscal year 1918. Of 
that area, 8,312,318.888 acres were patented un- 
der the homestead laws, an increase of 1,819,- 
521.072 acres, not including as homesteads 13,- 
334.12 acres patented as soldiers’ additional en- 
tries. 

The total cash receipts from the sales of public 
lands, including fees and commissions, $1,194,- 
472.10, sales of riTlamation town sites, $43,- 
863.86, and sales of lands in the Oregon & Cali- 
fornia Railroad grant, $114,008.32, for the fiscal 
vear 1919 were $2,817,063.27. The total receipts 
from the sales of Indian lands were $1,387,- 
781 74. Other receipts aggregated $98,829.19. 
The total receipts of the Land Office Bur(»au 
during the liscal year 1919 were $4,303,674.20. 

LANESSAN^ Jean Marie Antoine de 
Frcmch naturalist and politician, died November 
9. He was born in the Gironde on July 13, 1843, 
and studied medicine and natural sciences. He 
served as a physician in the navy during several 
y(*ars, and visited most of the French colonial 
possessions. After that he dewoted himself to 
medical investigation and to the study of natural 
sciences, and published a number of works in 
those fields that were highly regarded. In 1879 
he entered upon a political career first becoming 
a member of the municipal council in Paris, and 
later (1881) being (dected to the Chamber of 
Deputies. He was a specialist in colonial ques- 
tions, having brought to them a vast amount of 
personal experience. He was governor of Indo- 
china, 1891-94, and Minister of the Navy in the 
cabinet of Waldc'ek-Rousseau, 1899—1902. He 
was editor of Le It e ceil, 1881—82, and the politi- 
cal director of the l^icele. His writings include: 
Du protoplasmc vegetal (1876); Manuel d'hts- 
toire naturelle m6dicale (1879-81); Etudes sur 
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}(h doctrine de Darmn (1881); Traitd de zo- 
(ilogie and Frotozoatres (1882); La hotanique 
(1S82); IjC traru^f ormisme (1883); Flore de 
Pana (1884); Introduction d la hotanique and 
fjc sapm (1885); La Tumsw (1887); VEdopan- 
soon CO Ionia fe de la France (1888) ; Vlndo-Ohwe 
fran(:aise (1889); La colonisation fran^aise en* 
Jndo-Chine (1895); Frineipes de colonisation 
(1897 ); La luite pour PeHstence et V6volution 
dr^ socictcs (1903); La morale des religions 
(1905); L'Fiat et les {’ylisea en France depute 
les ortgines jusqtPa hi separation (1906); Les 
missions ci lour protcctoiat (1907); La morale 
naturellc (1908; now ed., 1912); Le hilan dc 
‘nolle marine (1909); La lutte contte le crime 
( 1910) ; Nos forces naval cs (1911) ; Nos forces 
mill Imres (1913). 

LANSING, Kobert. Aniorioan roprosen ta- 
li vo at the Paris Peaoo C^onforenoe. He was 
Soorotary of State in President Wilson’s cabinet. 
Ueforo lie was prominent in politics he was 
well known as a lawyer, his Hj)eoialty bein" inter- 
national aHairs. Tie often leprosented the gov- 
(Tnnipiit 111 international disputes, as for exam- 
ple, 111 the Pehrin^r Sea arbitration, and on 
Hehrin^^ Sea claims' commission, and in the 
Nortli Atlantic fisheries’ arbitration. He was 
tli(‘ Hinted States ayeiit in the An^lo American 
(Manns’ Arbitration, 1912-14. In the spring? of 
1915 he buccceded iMr. Pryan as Secretary of 
Slate. Jt was fjeneially understood that Presi- 
dent Wilson initiated his own policy in foreign 
ad’ans, hot the Peace Coiifcrenee threw much 
ies[)oiihibilit\ upon Mr. Pansing whose long ex- 
perience' and intimate knowledge of American 
dlploma(\^ were invaluable. 

LANSING, MICHIGAN, See (lAimAOE. 

LAOS. See French Tnixi-China. 

LAUBIEB, Sir Wilfuid. (’anadian states- 
man, died at Ottawa, February 17. He was 
perhaps the best known ('aiiadian leader of the 
day. He i\as born at Saint IjIU in the province 
of ’(^)uef)ee, Nov. 20, 1841; was educated in the 
parish school and at MeOill Tbiiversity , studied 
law and was admitted to the bar in 1804. In 
1871 he Avas tdeeted to the Legislature of Qiiehee 
and fiom tin' first, urged the native population to 
louse themselves and enter into active industrial 
competition with the English element. He re- 
si vmed his seat in 1874 and was returned to the 
ledeial Parliament wliere he supported the 
MacKen/ie admiiiisti ation At this time he was 
in favoi of moderate protect ion for the purpose 
of st iniulating the industries of the country. 
In 1S77 h(‘ heeanu' a member of Parliament as 
Munster of Inland Hevenue, but tlie government 
was defeated in the following year, and from 
that time he did not hold a cabinet position 
until he heeame Prime Minister in 1896. Dur- 
ing the long period of ( lonservative success he 
was ret'ognized as leader of the Liberal party 
in ojiposition. The imrty under his leadership 
declared for unreBtriet,ed reciprocity with the 


United States and in some of his speeches in the 
1880’s Laurier went so far as to suggest separa- 
tion from Great Britain. In the general elec- 
tion of 1896 the Liberal party had a large ma- 
jority. The tariff was thereupon modified, and 
the feature of British preference was introduced. 
In 1897 he visited England where he was re- 
ceived with high distinction. In 1898 the nego 
tiations with Washington over the Alaskan 
boundary took place, and his government loyally 
accepted the result. During the South African 
war, though at first hesitating to send contin- 
gents, he finally decided to do so, and supported 
the British cause with energy. In the subse- 
ijuent election his government was defeated in 
Ontario, but not in Quebec. The main measures 
of his administration w^cre the National Trans- 
eontineiital Railw^ay, the creation of the Do- 
minion Railway Commission, the introduction of 
the competitive system in Civil Service, and 
.several progressive labor measures. In recent 
;^ears his <‘ontroversy over the naval programme 
and reciprocity with the Dnited States brought 
him into es]>e('ial prominence, and he was de 
feated on these issues. During the great war he 
supported loyally the geneions jioliey of the 
government in the matter of contingents for the 
Allies, and did his best to I'oneiliate the Fieiieh- 
Canadian element. 

LAW, A. Bonar. Representative of (Jreat 
Britain at the Paris Peace Conference. He was 
born in (Janada in 1H59, went to (ilasgow. Scot- 
land. where he became a suec'essful iron mei - 
chant, and gained a reputation for first hand 
kiiowiedge of eommercial affairs. He distin- 
guished hims(*lf by his ability in debate and 
within 11 years after entering Parliament he 
(*anie leader of the opposition, and five yeais 
after that leader of the House, when Mr. Bal- 
four retired. He observed the party truce whieli 
was declared w'hen the Avar broke out, and in the 
coalition goiernment he was appointed Colonial 
Secretary In Llo>d (Jeorge's ministry he be- 
came at the end of 19H) (Mianeellor of the E\ 
ehe<|uer. As such be w^as a member of the war 
cabinet, and at the same time he remained leader 
of the House of C’oinnions. He secured the pas 
sage of till' two largest budgets in the bistoiy 
of Hie country. After the general election of 
1918 ho ceased to be Chaneellor of the Exchequer, 
and been me Lord Privv Seal. 

LAWN TENNIS. See Tennis. 

LEAD. The statistics of lead production in 
the I 'lilted States for 1019, according to rclineiy 
statistics given below, as reported in the annual 
review of the Engineering and Mining f/ournal 
(New York), showed extraordinary decreases in 
all directions. The general depression in the 
business in the early part of the year and the 
intentional curtailment of production to adjust 
the latter to the demand and prevent stocks 
from accumulating were in large measure re- 
sjionsible for the decrease. 


]»KODUCJT10N OP LEAD (KPIPINERY STATISTICS) (a) 
(In tons of 2000 lbs ) 


Domestic : 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

DoHilverized 

.S 05. 160 

330,189 

319,015 

284,733 

226,085 

Antitnonial 

24.601 

22,819 

16,265 

18,658 

14.86 1 

S. E. Missoun . ...... . 


206,105 

205,861 

189,207 

158,182 

8. VV. Mi.'vsouri 

20,312 

33,128 

40,575 

63,635 

65,790 

Totals 

535,922 

592,241 

681,716 

556,233 

454,921 
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Foreign : 

Desilverized . . 
Antimonial . . . 

Totals 

Grand totals 


1915 

1016 

1917 

1918 

1919 

43,301 

2,883 

17,832 

3,304 

50,962 

2,991 

98,590 

2 , 083 . 

61,380 

1,547 

46,184 

582,106 

21,136 

613,377 

53,953 

635,609 

100,679 

656,912 

62,927 

517.848 


(a) These figures include the lead derived from scrap and Junk by primary smelters. 


The output of soft lead by mines of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley and Eastern States was about 

217.000 short tons, and that of argentiferous 
lead by mines of the Western States was about 

208.000 tons, a total of 425,000 tons, compared 
to 207,184 tons and 314,470 tons, respectively, a 
total of 581,654 tons, in 1918 and to 273,095 tons 
and 377,854 tons, respectively, and a total of 
(150,949 tons in 1917, a decrease of over 156,000 
tons in 1919, as compared with a decrease of 
69,295 tons in 1918. The southeastern Missouri 
district made the largest production, 153,500 
tons, and the Coeur d’Alene district of Idaho was 
next, with 86,000 tons. The imports of lead in 
ore and bullion were about 63,0(10 tons, as com- 
pared with 93,367 tons in 1918. 

Ihe average price of lead at New York in 
1919 was 5.8 cents a pound, as compared with 
an average of 7.1 cents in 1918. At the begin- 
ning of 1919 lead was quoted at 5.75 cents, but 
it went slightly below 5 cents in April and 
May, after which it steadily climbed until the 
close of the year, when it was quoted at about 
7 5 cents. 3’his advance in price, despite the 
falling ofl‘ of exports and the cessation of ship- 
ments to the American forces abroad would 
seem to indicate that the production has been 
nicelv adjusted to the needs of the domestic 
building piogramme. 

LEAD, Radioactive. See Chemistry, Cej^- 

ERAL PW)GKESS OF. 

LEAGUE OF NATIONS. See War of the 

Nations and International Peace and Arbi- 
tration. 

LEATHER. During 1919 the hide and 
leather industry throughout the world had by 
no means adjusted itself to what before the 
war would have been termed normal. In the 
United States the year was a profitable one in 
the various hi anches of the industry. There was 
an increase in imports of hides and skins as wdl 
as in manufactures of leather over 1918, the 
amount being almost that of 1917. In 1919 the 
exports of hides and skins from the ITnited 
States exhibited large gains, as did that of 
maniifactuies of’ leather. In particular there 
was a demand from Europe for fancy leathers, 
wliich at one time were imported in considerable 
quantity. 

One condition that affected the leather indus- 
try was the demand for high grade products 
such as boots and shoes, traveling bags, and 
like articles where the prices reached figures 
liitberto unheard of. In the Ignited States, and 
to a loss extent in Clreat Britain and other coun- 
tries which had not been directly ravaged by the 
war the general public — that is the wage earning 
classes — experienced great prosperity with un- 
usual purchasing power and as a result unusual 
markets were afforded for high grade and fancy 
wares whicli led to unprecedented demands for 
liner grades of leather. America became an ex- 
porter where once much of this material came 
from overseas. 

The demand for leather in the shoe industry 

continued, due to the fact that the factories were 


busily engaged and their product even at the 
end of the year was well sold ahead. 

Tlie United States Tariff ('ommission in its 
annual report devoted consideiablc attention to 
hides, skin, leather, etc , studying with great 
care the changes in conditions of prcnluction that 
had resultcHi since 1913, especially in regard to 
finished goods, the manufacture of which was 
greatly stimulated by the shutting off of Kuro 
jioan imjiorts due to the war. In particular th(‘ 
fancy leather trade of continental Euro])c was 
reduced or eliminated on a(‘count of the war 
so the ITnited States not only had to meet tlic 
domestic demand hut also that of such foieign 
markets as South America. 

Hides and leather in Kuro])e presented manv 
strange conditions in 1919 aside from the ditli 
culties of exchange which made foreign com- 
merce extremely difbcult even where possible 
Russia, which in the past had been a tremendous 
leseivoir for hides and skins and a source of 
supply for America, ceased to he a factor in the 
niaikets of the world and at some places exports 
weie forbidden entirely. Jn Norway also there 
was an embargo on the export of hides and 
skins with the pur])ose of holding them for do- 
mestic tanneries and leather industries. \n im- 
portant action was taken by Ri itish India when 
an export duty of 15 per cent w^as put on all 
shipments of hides and skins, hut with a 10 per 
cent rebate to Great Britain and the countries of 
the British Empire, thus affording a U) per cent 
advantage to them over America 

The Federation of Leather Belting Manufac- 
turers of the United Kingdom decided during 
the year that aftet September Lst, no leather 
belting should be sold excejit on the basis of the 
new National I’rice List, which quotes for all 
widths of belting per foot wuth thicknesses speci- 
fied according to the customer’s re<][ui remen ts 
and the purpose for which the belting is intended. 
This was an innovation fiom the previous Brit- 
ish practice of selling leather belting ehielly by 
w^eiglit. or by measurement without any sjiecihed 
tliicknesses, iSee Boots and Shoes ; Live Stock. 

LEE^ James Wideman. Clergyman and au- 
thor, died at St. Louis, Mo , October 4, He was 
born at Rockbridge, (TJa., Nov. 28, 1849, educated 
at Emory College, Ga., and ordained to the 
Methodist Episcopal ministry in 1876. After 
successively holding several jiast orates in Georgia 
he went to Palestine in 1894 in search of ma- 
terial for a book on the footsteps of Christ. 
He held among other important positions in the 
church that of jiresiding elder of the St. Louis 
District and chaplain of Baines Hospital, St. 
Louis. IHs list of writings includes a wide and 
varied range of subjects of which may be men- 
tioned among the later ones the following; /ie- 
ligion of /Science (1912) ; the Com- 

rnonplace (1914) ; (reogrnphy of Genius (1915) ; 
VHmate and I nity (1916). In 1917 to 1918 he 
delivered addresses on the Bible and Life, the 
Making of the Flag, and Gen. Robert E. Lee. 

LEFROY, George Aujtied. Bishop of Cal- 
cutta after 1913, died January 1. He was born 
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in County Down, Ireland, in Augufit, 1864, and 
educated at Trinity College, Cambridge. He was 
ordained in 1879 and in the same year joined 
the (-ambridge Mission in Delhi of which he be- 
came the head in 1891. From 1891 to 1912 he 
was bishop of Lahore. 

LEGISLATION, State. See City Planning 
and Municipal Government. 

LEHIGH UNIVERSITY. A non-sectarian 
institution for the education of men, at Bethle- 
hem, Pa. During 1919 the university was re- 
organiziHl into three departments, the college of 
engineering, the college of arts and science, and 
the college of business administration. The en- 
lollment in the fall was 1100 There are 90 
members of the teaching staff. The library con- 
tains 140,000 volumes. Productive funds total 
$3,000,000, and the income for the year was 
about $450,000. Lehigh was founded in 1860. 
President, Henry Sturgis Drinker, LL D. 

LELAND STANFORD JUNIOR UNI- 
VERSITY. A non-sectiirian co-educanonal in- 
stitution at Palo Alto, Cal., (post office, Stanford 
University, Cal.). The university was founded 
in 1891 by Leland Stanford and his wife, in 
memory of th(‘ir son. The enrollment for the 
summer term, 1919, was 520; that for the 
autumn quarter, was 2441. The faculty numher 
345. 4 he productive funds amounted in 1917-18 

to $24,063,000; the income was $1,409,000. The 
library contains 298,850 volumes During the 
year a new library building was completed, at a 
cost of $700,000 It forms the central building 
in the new Quadrangle group, lias space for 
about 700,000 volumes, and is proving invaluable 
to the institution. Military training has been 
continued, with the addition of an artillery sec- 
tion of the R. O. T. C. President, Ray Lyman 
Wilbur, M.D. 

LEONCAVALLO, Kuggieiu). Italian com- 
poser, died in Rome, August 9. He wtis one of 
the best known and most admired of the Italian 
composers of the day. He was horn at Najiles 
in 1858 and devoted himself with Mascagni to 
the promotion of the newer music. He w^as a 
great admirer of Wagner and began a historical 
trilogy under his inOuence but discontinued it 
upon the evtraordinary success of his opera 
Pagliarci in 1892. This scored triumphs all over 
the world and became one of the familiar operas 
in the United States. It was followed by ha 
BoMme, Zaza, Figaro, Mai ra, Malhruk, and 
others. He wrote his own librettos. 

LEOPOLD, Ralph. See Music, Artists, In- 
strumentalists. 

LEROUX, Xavier Henbi Napoleon. French 
composer, died in Paris, February 30. He was 
horn at Velletri, Italy, in 1803, the son of a 
musician of some note, and studied at the (Mn- 
s(*rvatory of Paris, where he was a pupil of 
Dubois and Massenet. He carried off the ])rize 
of Rome in 1885 and entered upon a brilliant 
career, juiblishing as his first important work, 
the cantata Fndijmion, (1890). He was devoted 
to dramatic composition, but composed also sev- 
eral motets, a mass with orchestra, and the over- 
ture JJarald At Brussels in 1895 he produced 
for the first time the opera IJimngeline which 
was follow’ed by the brilliantly successful As- 
iari6 (1900), and La Berne Fiammette, the two 
last being produced at the Opera Comique. 
Other scores w^ere: Venns and Adonis (1905); 
William Batrhffe (1900); Theodora (1900); 
and he Ghemineau (1907) ; the last-named being 


rendered in New" Orleans in 1911. liia work is 
unequal, but everywhere shows the qualities of a 
masterly musician. It holds a place somewhat 
apart in French music, having no direct rela- 
tion with any of the schools at that time in 
vogue. 

LEVY, Alfred. Chief rabbi of France, died 
July 22 at Pan wdiere he had been for two years 
under treatment for ill health. He was born 
Dec. 14, 1840, at Luiuwille, France, studied there 
in the LycC'c, and was appointed rabbi at Dijon 
in 1800,' and later chief rabbi at Lyons where 
his piety and tact won him the estetun of his 
fellow citizens. On February 5, 1908, he was 
(deeted chief rahhi of Fiance by the secretarial 
council. He was chevalier of the Legion of 
Honor 

LEVY, IjOUIs Edward. Photo-chemist and 
inventor, died at Philadelphia, Pa., February 
17. He w-as horn in Stenowitz, Bohemia, Oct. 
12, 1840. He was brought to the United States 
in childhood and w"as educated ' in the schools 
of Detioii, IMich , and in the University of 
Michigan. He made special studies in optics 
and he lectnnHl and wrote successfully on sub- 
jects in applied science Experiments which he 
inado in 1873-74 resulted in his invention of the 
so-callcd “Levytvpe” Along with his brother, 
Max 1. , he received a medal for the invention 
of the “Jawy line screen” and in 1900 reeeiviHl a 
medal foi his invention of the “Levy acid blast,” 
both medals being given by the Franklin Insti- 
tute. He made other important inventions for 
wdiieh he receivi'd honors. He was author of the 
Bnssian drirish Befngcfs in America (1895); 
Business, Moneg, and i'rvdil (189()) ; and (w'lth 

H. Bilgran) Cause of Business Depressions 
(1914). 

LHEVINNE, Josef. See Music, Artists, In- 
strumentalists 

LIBERIA. An African negro republic on the 
western coast, extending from the French Ivory 
('oast on the cast to the British colony of Sierra 
Leone on the west, and including that portion of 
the North (tuinea coast w'hich lies between the 
livers Mano and Uavally, a distance of about 
350 miles. Area, variously estimated at from 
35,000 to 41,000 square miies and population at 

I, 500,000 to 2,100,000 all of the African race, 
hilt including about 12,000 Americo-Liberians 
The natives belong chiefiy to the Kru stock and 
its allies They aie a pure negro race and few 
of them have been C'liristianized. Other slocks 
are Mandingos (Mohammedan), the Gola, the 
Kisi and the Kpwesi. The number of civilized 
negroes bas been placed at about 50,000 and 
they are found chiefly in the coast region. They 
use English as theiV daily language and they 
arc for the most part C'hristian. ('apital, Mon- 
lovia, with an estimated population, including 
Krutown, of 0000 It is a port of entry. Other 
ports are Rohertsport, Marshall, Grand Bassa, 
Buchanan, River ('ess, Liberian (^one, Gre*enville, 
Sajavlin, Mana Urii, Grand Cess, Sasstowm, Har- 
per, Kublake, Half ('avalla and Weho 

Agriculture, mining, and industrial resources 
have been scarcely developed. Tlie staple prod- 
uct is the native' coffee. The chief exports are 
coffee, cacao, palm kernels, palm oil, rubber, 
ivory, piassava fibre, and camwood. Exports in 
1917 anionnted to $(118,530; revxuine in 1917-18, 
$273,010; expenditures, $255,767; public debt, 
Sept. 30, 1018, $2,131,700. President at the 
beginning of 1919, Danial Howard, for the terra 
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expiring in 1920; president-elect for the term, 
1920-24, C. B. King. 

liberty loans. See Financial Review. 

LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, American. 
Founded in 1876 at Philadelphia, this is an or- 
ganisation of American librarians whose purjjoses 
are to promote library interest in general, and 
in particular to bring about needed reformation 
and iin])i ovemeiits; to lessen cost and labor of 
administration by cooperation ; to interchange 
advice and by frequent meetings to promote 
(sprit du corps. At the end of 1919 the Asso- 
ciation bad a membership of about 4000. Dur- 
ing the war it devoted most of its energy and 
resources to supplying books and periodicals to 
men in the service of the government, especially 
those who were overseas, and this work con- 
tinued into 1919. The sum of over $,'),500,000 
was raised to carry on this work by two cam- 
jiaigns in 1917 and 1918. The total personnel 
of the Libiary War Service, as it was called, 
in Apiil, 1919, was 527), many of the workers 
b(*ing trained librarians released by their home 
libraries for Ihe duration of the war emergency. 
Overseas shipments to May, 1919, amounted to 
2.473,219 books, of which almost 1,000,099 were 
technical books for study. From a central 
libraiy in Pans, through lo regional libraries, 
the books were sent to 1200 points, reaching 
American tioojis everywhere in France. A cen- 
tral libiary in Colilcnz provided for soldiers in 
(Jermany Lilirary sm vici^ was also provided for 
American troops in Siberia and Piissia, and for 
naval and marine corjis stations in Panama, 
Alaska, and the outlying island possessions of 
tlie United Stales there were 1322 branches 
and station libraries in tlie large training camps 
in America in Apiil, 1919, while in January 
lhei(‘ were 1886 Tdbrary stations along the 
Mexican border numbered IhO for the service of 
t loops on patrol duty. In May, 1919, library 
SCI vice was being given in 228 military hospitals, 
which number had mati'rially increased at the 
end of 1919. 'Tliere were 264 naval stations and 
7)4 marine corps stations served by the Associa- 
tion, while over a thousand ships’ libraries were 
overhauled, and in many cases materially added 
to On Nov. 1, 1919, control of all these activi- 
ties was turiK'd over to the government. 

9 he Kxeciitive Board of the Association, at 
its meeting at Ricliheld Springs, N. \., on Sept 
<), 1919, accepted and approved a tentative re- 
port of the (’ommittee on an enlarged piogramme 
for American library scivice. This programme 
included coiiperatioii with the army and navy 
for the continuation of library service to men in 
military service; continuation of tlie work in the 
Public llealth Service Hospitals; the publication 
of books in the Braille grade ly., type for blinded 
soldiers, sailors, and marines; the institution of 
a new depaitment to supply library service to 
U. S. Coast Guards and government lighthouse 
keepers; the extension of libraries on mer- 
chant ships owned in this country; the assisting 
of cities to organize public libraries; the making 
of a survey of the fieeds of libraries in the 
United States; a campaign for $2,000,000; and 
“that the American Library Association do all 
within its power to encourage and assist our 
Canadian colleagues and fellow-members in the 
furtherance of the project to establish a Na- 
tional Library for the Dominion of Canada.^’ 

The 41st conference of the Association was 
held at Asbury Park on June 23, 1919. The 


principal speeches were ^‘The A. L. A. at the 
Crossroads,” by W^n. W. Bishop; “Interpreting 
the Library Movement,” by Guy E. Marion; 
“Our Library Hcsources as Shown by Some Gov- 
ernmental Needs in the War,” by Andrew Keogh. 
The following ofTicers were elected for the com- 
ing year: President, Chalmers Hadley, libra- 
lian Denver Public Library, first vice-president, 
George 11. Locke, librarian Toronto Public Li- 
brary; second vice president, Cornelia Marvin, 
librarian Oregon State Library; executive board 
(for term of three years). Carl TT. Milam, di- 
rector Birmingham Public Library; Edith Tobitt, 
librarian Omaha Public Library; trustees of 
the Endowment Fund (for term of three years), 
E. W Sheldon, trustee New York Public Li- 
brary; members of Council (for term of five 
>ears), Miriam E. Carey, field representative 
Idbrary War Servic(‘; Bessie S. Smith, super- 
visor of smaller branches and high school libra- 
nes, Cleveland Public Library ; Phineas L. Wind- 
sor, librarian ITniversity of Illinois; Llovd W. 
Jossclyn, librarian Jacksonville Public Library; 
C. C. Williamson, chief division of economics. 
New York Publn* Library. The Lilmiry Journal 
is the odicial organ of the Association, but it 
brings out many other bulletins and pamphlets 
concerning its work. Headquarters are at the 
Library of Congress in the city of Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

LIBYA. An Italian colony on the north 
coast of Africa, comprising the two provinces 
of Tripolitana and (.yyrenaica, and lying between 
JTinis on the west and Egy])t on tlie east, tlnit 
is from about 9° to 23° east longitude, and 
running south into the unmapped Sahara to a 
point not definitely fixed. It had been held by 
Turkey from the sixteenth century but W'as ac- 
quired by Italy as a rcMilt of the Turco-Italian 
war and proclaimed an Italian possession, Nov. 
7), 1911. During the War of the Nations it w^as 
overrun by Arabs, Turks, and Germans, and after 
the Germans and Jurks gave way, the Arabs con- 
tinued to defy the Italian government, but on 
April 24, 19i9, they signeMl a final armistice 
whereby Italy rt‘gained full possession. Area, 
estimated at 40.^), 800 square miles; population 
Aug 3, 1911, 7)23,176 natives Later estimates 
of population run much higher. One places it in 
1919 at about 6,000,000 but is merely conjec- 
tural. Capital of Tripolitana, Tripoli, with 73,- 
000 inhabitants; capital of Cyrenaica, Bengazi 
w'lth 35,000; both Mediterranean ports. In re- 
sjx'ct to lace it has been estimated that about 
40 per cent of the inhabitants are negro, 30 per 
(•(‘lit Arab, 20 per cent Jewish, and less than 10 
per cent European (Italians, Greeks, and Mal- 
tese). The original Berbers have been meiged 
with Arabs and negroes. The dominant element 
is Arab. The following infoimation in regard 
to commercial conditions, etc., is supplied by the 
United States Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce: Commerce is almost entirely in the 
hands of the Italians at present, though Maltese 
and Jews act generally as their agents in trade 
with the natives. The commercial language and 
currency are Italian English, however, may be 
used in corres])ondcnce, though Italian is natu- 
rally to be preferred. Commerce of late years 
has'gri'atly declined owing to the deflection of 
the caravan trade from Tripoli. In Cyrenaica a 
few small caravans still arrive. In Tripolitana 
the arrival of a single* unimportant caravan of 
20 camels in June, 1919, was considered remark- 
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nble. '‘Ibis flffloclion of the caravans from the 
Tchad-Tiipoli route to the much longer 
'I’chad-Egypt and Tchad-Tunis routes has been ef- 
ft'cted in the last 12 years by the intelligent work 
of the Biitiah and Fiench, who have dispatched 
numerous emissaries, residents and traders into 
the interior to gain the confidence and friendship 
of the natives. Outside of the caravan trade the 
chief exports of Jdbya are: Sponges, woolen 
(dotli, henna, hides (ehielly of sheep and goat), 
and esparto grass, which is used in the manu- 
factuie of fine paper. Ali^ these articles are 
still exjiorted in some quant^ity. The values of 
these exports for the year 1917 for Tripolitana 
alone were as follows: Sponges, $27,531 ; 
woolen cloth, $82,990, henna, $09,887; hides, 
sheep, $102,549; hides, goat, $92,553; esparto, 
figures not given as, owung to great bulk of such 
material, shipment w^as suspended during the 

war. 'riiese figures are by no means indicative 
of the leal possil)iliti(‘8 foi future export, as all 
Italian commerce was seriously crippled during 
the war 'Ihe exjiorts of sponges, for example, 
jn the year 1913 had a value of $179,810 for 
I ripolitana alone. Jn Cyrenaica for 1917 the 
exports of woolen cloth, valued at $165,721, and 
goatskins, woith $72,028, were the only ones of 
leal importance. During the war the three moat 
\aluable pioducts of Cyrenaica, which are bar- 
ley, esparto glass, and sponges, were entirely 
neglected. The barley crop is good, however, in 
only about one year in three, owing to scant 
lairifail. Other valuable pioducts of Libya in 
the piewar period vveie- Sheep, goats, camels, 
oxen, horses, skins, Sudanese leather cushions, 
wool, ivory, salt, cereals, ostrich feathers, butter, 
and dyewood. I'heic is no doubt that the ex- 
poits ot sponges, esparto grass, barley, hides, 
wool, and live sheep and cattle may again as- 
sume considerable proportions. To sum up the 
eominereial situation in Ijibva a comparison of 
the impoit and expoit figures of the best year 
and the worst yeai during the period of Italian 
oeeupatum is given, the official statistics for 
Tripolitana and Cyrenaica being combined: Ex- 
ports were valued at $942,033 in 1913, and 
$1,007,420 in 1917; imports in 1913 amounted 
to $6,745,079, and in 1917 to $11,661,854. Libya 

was, therefore, in the unenviable position of hav- 
ing to import goods to almost 12 times the value 
of its expoits The import situation may be 
briefly summarized by the statement that Libya 
lequired all staple necessities to life save meat 
and leather 

LIEBKNEGHT, Karl. German Socialist, 
leader of the Spartacus group, killed in Berlin 
oil January 15th. liis death followed several 
stormy months in which he opposed the new gov- 
ernment of Germany as a leader of the revolu- 
tionary extremists. He was born at Leipzig in 
1871, the son of Wilhelm Liebknecht, the cele- 
brated leader of the German Socialist Democratic 
party. He was educated in the universities, 
studied law, and served in the Prussian guard. 
He was an ardent Socialist and secured an elec- 
tion in 1908 to the lower house of the Prussian 
Diet, despite the restrictions on the franchise, 
and m 1912 became a member of the Reichstag. 
During the war he was the great outstanding 
figure of revolt against the war policy of his 
country, showing a degree of courage that made 
him the object of admiration throughout the 
world. He voted the war credits at the begin- 
ning, but went into opposition soon afterwards. 


His course resulted in his being throwm into 
priboii. J^ong before this he had served a term 
of imprisonment when he published an anti- 
militarist pamphlet in 1907, and he had for 
many years been a member of the extreme Left 
of his party, bringing on himself the condemna- 
tion of the leaders. In 1915 he was called to 
the colors and served in a labor battalion on the 
w'estern front. Whenever he returned to Berlin 
he triixi to obstruct the course of business in the 
Beichstag by interruptions and other tactics. 
In 1916 action was taken against him by the 
Socialist party, amounting practically to expul- 
sion. In April, 1916, he attacked the govern- 
ment in a speecli on the subject of finance and as 
a result was expelled from the House. A few' 
weeks later he was arrested for taking part in 
the organization of a Mayday celebration in 
Berlin, convicted of attem})tH at high treason and 
other crimes and in the autumn of that year 
smitcnced to four years penal servitude, expul- 
sion from the army, and loss of civil rights foi 
six years (r.ec Ykau Book for 1910). He w^as 
in prison until the downfall of Germany \vas 
certain. At the end of October, 1918, he was 
released under an amnesty to jiolitical piisoners 
during the brief ehaneellorshij) of Prince Max 
of Baden. 

LIFE INSURANCE. See Insiiranim' 

LIGHTHOUSES. It would be hardly reason 
able to look for any extended lighthouse design 
and construction in the first year following the 
great war, and the U. S. Bureau of Lighthouses 
was in large })urt concerned with the resum])lj()n 
of peace conditions. On July 1, 1919, all light- 
house vessels and stations which had been oper- 
ated under the jurisdiction of the Navy Depait- 
ment during the wai were returned to the juris- 
diction of the Lighthouse Service. In all 16 
tenders, 4 light vessels, and 21 light stations with 
their personnel had been transferred, to the navy 
during the war and had been used not only in 
special work involving aids to navigation but 
in mine planting, laying submarine defense nets, 
etc , during the war and later in effecting the re- 
moval of such defenses. 

The new construction during the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1919, involved three important 
new light and fog-signal stations at Lorain Har- 
bor, Ohio, Sand Hills, Lake Superior, Mich., and 
JJme Kiln, San Juan Island, Wash. The light 
and fog signal at Lorain Harbor was placed in 
commission in the spring of 1919 at the end of 
the west breakwater to mark the harbor en- 
trance, and consisted of a fourth order revolving 
lens mounted in a tower with focal plane 58 feet 
above mean lake level. The light is furnished by 
incandescent oil vapor and is occulting white 
every 10 seconds, light 5 seconds, eclipse 5 sec- 
onds. It has 7300 candle power and is visible 
15 miles. The Sand Hills light marking a dan- 
gerous locality on the South Shore of Lake Su- 
[ierior, was mounted on a brick tower 70 feet 
high with the focal plane of the lens 91 feet above 
lake level and visible approximately 18 miles in 
clear weather. It is a fourth order, ball bearing 
mounted flashing lens, revolved by a weight 
operated clock producing one flash of 24,000 
candle power every 10 seconds. An incandescent 
oil vapor lamp is employed. The San Juan 
Island Light marking an important point on the 
route from Puget Sound to British Columbia and 
Alaska has a lens of the fourth order giving a 
30,000 candlepower flash every 10 seconds and 
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visible approximately 13 miles being mounted 
about 50 feet above high water. 

In addition tJiree unwatclied lights were placed 
on dangerous shoals in the Caribbean Sea along 
the traliic lane from the Gulf Coast of the United 
States to the Panama Canal through Yucatan 
Passage. In Alaska 30 additional aids to navi- 
gation were established, making a total of 475, 
of which 180 were lights and 8 were gas buoys. 
In 1918 there were 439 aids to navigation. 

Tlie total number of aids to navigation main- 
tained by the V. S. Bureau of Lighthouses on 
June 30, 1919, was 16,075 as specified in the ac- 
companying tabulation. It will be seen that 
there was a net increase of 400, embracing 36 
liglits, 4 boat lights, 86 minor lights, and 283 
unlighted aids. There were 5665 lights of all 
classes in seivice and 583 fog-signals (not in- 
cluding 79 whistle and 245 bell buoys) of which 
l!l weie submarine signals. 

The accompanying table gives a summary of 
the aids to navigation, under each class, estab- 
lished and discontinued during the fiscal year, 
and also the net increase, and the number in 
(‘oininission at the end of the fiscal years 1918 
and 1919. 


1919 



Estab- 

Discon In- 

Total, June 30 — 

Class 

lished 

tinned crease 

19lSa 1919 


Tjighted aids* 
Lights (other 
than minor 


lights)... 51 

15 

36 

1,732 

1,768 

Minor lights .136 

50 

86 

3,046 

3,132 

Light - vessel 
stations . . 1 

3 

b 2 

52 

50 

Gas buoys. . 73 

80 

b 7 

560 

553 

Float lights C 

2 

4 

158 

162 

Total.. ..267 

150 

117 

5,548 

5,665 

Unlighted aids: 

Fog signals. 6 

9 

b 3 

537 

534 

Subinanno 
signals 

2 

b 2 

51 

49 

Whistling 
buoys, un- 
lighted 

2 

b 2 

81 

79 

Bell buoys, 
unlighted . 94 
Othei buoys .301 

7 

2 

243 

245 

142 

159 

6,896 

7,055 

2,448 

Day beacons .154 

25 

129 

2,319 

Total 469 

186 

283 

30,127 

10,410 

Grand total.736 

336 

400 

15,675 

16.075 

a Differences from 

statistics imblished in 1918 

report 


are due to minor discroiiancies in previous count 
b Decrease. 


Improvements in aids to navigation in the 
Service generally were made during the year, 
as follows: Twenty fixed lights were changed 
to flashing or occulting (including 2 light ves- 
sels) ; the illuminant of 4 lights was changed to 
incandescent oil vapor; the illuminant of 27 
lights (including 5 light vessels and 2 buoys) 
was changed to acetylene; the illuminant of 9 
lights was changed to electric incandescent. 

The fog signals at seven important stations 
\^ere improved by the installation of air dia- 
phones in place of less efficient apparatus. 

The first compressed acetylene light established 
on the Hawaiian Islands, at Molokini Island, an 
unwatclied light on March 18, 1919, completed 
eight years of service without having been ex- 
tinguished. 

During the year there was a deficiency of both 
y-fe— 19— 13 


tenders and light vessels in the service due to 
an unusual numbei of casualties in 1918 and 
1919. Since January, 1918, Diamond Shoal 
IJght Vessel had been sunk on station by a Ger- 
man submarine; Goriifield Point Light Vessel 
had been run into by a barge and sunk on sta- 
tion; (Toss Kip IJght Vessel had been destioyed 
by the ice; Thiity-five Foot Channel J.ight Vessel 
had been destroyed by hre at a contraetoi’s dock; 
and Bush Blufl Light Vessel and the tender 
(Jardenia w^ere condemned as worn out and not 
worth repair. 

Accordingly considerable new construction was 
recommended in the Commission’s leport foi 
1919. 

The increased use of radio equipment was 
found most advantageous for ordinary as well 
as war purposes and outfits wwe installed on 
32 light vessels and on 16 tenders during tlu‘ 
fiscal >ear. At the end of the fiscal year 40 light 
vessels and 23 tenders in all had been e(|uij)])e<l 
with radio installations 

Likewise the installation of telephones at light 
stations was continued during the year. This 
w’oik was (lone by the United States C.'oast Guard 
uiulei an appropriation made by act of June 12, 
1917, to d(‘velop coastal communications, includ- 
ing coniH'ctions with important light stations. 
On June 30, 1919, there were 139 liglit stations 
so connected 

x\mong the improvements developed during the 
year of a technical nature may be mentioned in 
jiarticular those for the fog signals knowui as 
diaphone installations, resulting in simplicity of 
opeiation, reduced space required for machinciy, 
and lowered initial cost. A new type of metal 
buoy w'as developed for use in defining shoal- 
water channels, being an improvement over 
wooden spar buoys which are less conspicuous 
as aids and more exjiensive to maintain undei 
ice conditions. The stability of the type L gas 
and bell buoy, wJiere moored in the expos(‘d 
w'ateis of Alaska and likely to be weighted with 
ice, wuis imjiroved. 

Another experiment carried out was to de- 
termine whether a bell buoy can be arianged to 
give a definite characteiistic and this was suc- 
cessfully accomjilished by the installation on a 
gas buoy of a bell operated by compiessed caibon- 
diox'ide gas in storage tanks. Tlie tanks w^ere 
located in one of the pockets of the l)uo} , and the 
bell sounds continuously one stroke every 15 
secimds. The buoys successfully replaced a light 
\ essel. 

On June 30, 1919, there w'cre 5964 persons (‘m- 
])loyed in the lb S. Lighthouse Service, including 
125 technical, 156 cleiical, and 5683 employees 
connected wJth light stations, vessels, and depots 
The ser\ice was charged with the maintenance 
of aids to navigation along 47,300 statute miles 
of general coast line and river channel. The ap- 
propriations for the maintenance of the IJght- 
house Service for the fiscal year 1920 were 
.$6,690,430, being $255,568 in excess of those for 
the preceding fiscal year and include $45,000 for 
retired pay. These appropriations were $1,054,- 
600 less than the estimates submitted. The ap- 
propriations for special wwks made for the fiscal 
year 1920 amounted to $354,400. 

LIMA^ Sir Bertram. Newspaper proprietor, 
died in London, February 24. He w^as born in 
1884, went into newspaper work, became private 
secretary of Lord RothermcTe, and while still a 
very young man controlled scweral important 
papers including the Leeds Mercury and the 
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(llatigoin Daily Record. Ilia chief success was in 
the orpin izat ion of the Daily Mirror. 

LINDAtJ, Paui.. German novelist and play- 
wrifjht, died January 31. lie was born at 
Ma^jdebur^, Germany, dune 30, 1839, studied 
French literature for five years in Paris, and 
heeamo on his return a newspaper editor and 
writer. As a journalist he was a successful 
wiiter of satire and parody, and his piecies for 
the theatre^ w^re marked by these same elements. 
He became prominent with the production of 
Marion; and among his other plays may be men- 
tioned Maria; Magdalene; FAn Erfolg; and 
1 arsvhamte Arbeit. He became first dramatist 
in the Berlin Boyal Theatre in 1908. 

LIQXJOIIS. For this year is recorded the 
final chapter on the above heading as far as resi- 
d(‘nts of the United States are concerned. On 
flanuary 29, 1919, Acting Secretary of State 
Polk issued a Proclamation that, as 36 States 
had ratified the Constitutional Amendment pro- 
hibiting the manufacture and sale of intoxicat- 
ing bevel ages, it would become a law on Jan. 16, 
1920. Ohio was the 36th State includiKl by the 
S(*cretaiv of State. At the November election 
the people repudiated the Act of the Legislature 
This has led to a discussion as to wJiethcr or 
not the proclamation was not “previous,” but, 
as several other States had in the meantime rati- 
fied tlie amendment, the point practically has no 
weight. 

Und(‘r the Act of Nov. 21, 1918, the manufac- 
ture of intoxicating liquors was prohibited after 
May 1, 1919, and the sale after .Tune 30, 1919. 
'Iherefoio. a legal drink has not been obtainable 
.since llie latter date This is the War Time Pro- 
hibition Act, which was to continue in force until 
demobili/atioii of tlu* army had been effected 
During the eai ly spiing the President suggested 
to Congress that it declare such a fact accom- 
plished. This Congiess refused to do. In Oc- 
tober, C'ongress jiassed the National Prohibition 
Act. which included provision for War Time 
Ihohibition, Enfoi cement Act, and Industrial 
Alcohol. On Oct 27, 1919, the President vetoed 
the iiK'asure because he considered that the neces- 
sity for War Time Prohibition no longer existed 
Within four houis of the receipt of the message, 
the House of Kejirescntatives passed the bill 
over his veto, and the next day the Senate did 
likewise. Action was then commenced in the 
courts to defeat the War Time Prohibition Act 
On Dec, 15, 1919, the Supreme Court declaied 
War Time Prohibition constitutional. This prac- 
tically ended the hopes of the “Wets” that the 
stocks of liquors could be disposed of before Jan. 
Hi, 1920. At this writing, even if the President 
should declare demobilization at an end, the time 
is too short to save the situation. Financial 
disaster confronts those with large stocks. On 
Dec. 30, 1919, there was in bond appro.ximately 

60.000. 000 gallons of spirits and approximately 

15.000. 000 gallons of wine. Congress has shown 
no disposition to reimburse the owners, and ex- 
port for beverage purposes must cease Jan. 16, 
1920 A case is pending in the United States 
Supreme Court as to whether beer containing 2.75 
per cent alcohol by volunje is intoxicating. Con- 
gress has said tliat any liquor containing in ex- 
cess of 0.5 per cent alcohol is intoxicating. This 
case wdll not be decided until January, 1920; 
as w'cll as the actions brought by the States of 
Khode Island and New Jersey, which are to the 
effect that Congress could not interfere with the 


police power of the State. On Dec. 22, 1919, the 
Court called on the government to show cause 
why the action should not be heard. 

The year has been one of adjustment, delay, 
litigation, etc. Seventy-four distilleries were 
operating as against 234 the preceding year (13 
grain, 23 molasses, and 38 fruit). In addition 
to these, there w^ere 208 so-called industrial dis- 
tilleries producing alcohol for denaturization. 
The large number was occasioned by many brew- 
eries making a wort containing more than 0.5 
per cent of alcohol and distilling the excess, so 
that the finished product, or “near beer” con- 
tained only the legal amount. No spirits were 
produced for beverage purposes. 

Wine. The production of wines was 55,756,- 
171 gallons, of which 48,000,000 contained less 
than 14 per cent of alcohol. 

Beek. After May 1, 1919, no beer could 
legally be manufactured, although after June 
30th the sale was permitted in certain States by 
reason of favorable United States District Court 
decisions, which were revera(‘d in DecembiT by 
the United States Supreme Court The produc- 
tion was 33,524,748 barrels; number of breweries 
669. (This production was for 10 months of the 
fiscal year). The consumption per capita was 


Wines . . .. . 0 28 pullons, wine 

Malt liquors 14 59 gallons, ^\lne 

Distilled spirits . . 1 12 gallons, proot 


Adjustment. Several large whisky distil- 
leries have been turned into alcohol plants. The 
consumption of non-beverage alcohol in the manu- 
facture of medicines, fiavoring extract.s, toilet 
goods (all of which is tax-paid), and in the arts 
and sciences (tax free or denatured) is a large 
amount. Alcohol is as necessary a raw material 
to a great iiidustiial nation as is sulphuric acid 

One important event of the year was the de- 
velopment of a motor fuel with alcohol as the 
major constituent. The other ingredients are 
ether (sulphuric) and benzol (obtained from 
coal tar). This product has been extensively 
tried out and is giving wonderful satisfaction 
wherever used. The aeroplanes of the mail serv- 
ice are using it exclusively. If the problem of 
distribution and price can W overcome, the ques- 
tion of nature’s stores of available gasoline oils 
is of no moment to even this geneiation The 
price at present is five cents more per gallon 
than gasoline. If successful, the present distil- 
ling equipment will hardly be able to supply the 
needs of the motor cars of New York City alone. 
Many breweries have been converted into ice 
cream plants and ice factories. Others are mak- 
ing near beer. Many of the wineries will con- 
tinue to operate, as it is h^al to produce wine 
for sacramental and medicinal purposes, and a 
fairly large amount is used in the manufacture 
of medicinal tonics. 

Home Production. Illicit distilling has in- 
creased to an alarming extent. The Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue has refused to pub- 
lish the figures of illicit stills seized during the 
last year. The home production of wine and 
“beer,” or rather ale, seems to be widespread. 
At least five breweries have been devoting their 
attention to the manufacture of an extract os- 
tensibly for baking and medicinal purposes, but 
recipes by which it can be used in the manufac- 
ture of home brews are numerous and wide- 
spread. 
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Many vineyards have add their crops for the 
next year. During: the late summer, advertise- 
ineiita appeared in the newspapers of the large 
cities that one or more carloads of grapes were 
being shipped to town and were for sale for use 
in the manufacture of “jellies and other house- 
hold purposes.” 'Jhe “other purposes” can be 
imagined. 

Bay Kuin, which was never thought to be 
potable, has been used for such purposes to so 
laige an extent that the Prohibition Commis- 
sioner has ruled that it must have added to it 
some ingredient to render its use for beverage 
pur [loses impossible f la idly a week goes by 
witbout the newspajicr statement that some one 
has died from the effects of drinking denatured 
alcohol, wimeh is a deadly poison when taken 
continuously. Flavoiing extracts and medicinal 
jirejiarations are all b(‘ing used by the degenerate 
for beverage pur[)oses, legardless of the after- 
effects, except that due to the alcohol. 

'1 he taxes collected from beverages were as 
follows: 


Wines ... . . $10,521,609 

Boers . . . 117,505,896 

Distilled spirits . . . . 302,965,466 


The total taxes, including dealers’, wera $483,- 
050,854 ta\(‘s dcri\ed from the sale of 

soft diinks, including ice cieam, were $975,378. 
In tlijs connection, it is inteiesting to note that, 
to a certain extent, the sugar shortage was laid 
to the increased demand for soft drinks and 
candy. 

'^Jffie production of denatured alcohol w^as: 


Whue qalUrfift 

Speciullv denatured for factory use only . 9,976,720 

Oorniilotely donutnred . 28,291,218 


Well satisfied with the results of its victory 
in the TTnited States, the Anti-Saloon League has 
d(‘cided to cairy the “War” into all the countries 
of the earth. During the spring a conference 
was held in Paris looking to this end, representa- 
tives of 11 nationalities attending the meetings. 
At present the United States is the only nation 
(except Turkey) wliich is “dry.” The restric- 
tions [)lac(*d on the manufacture and sale in the 
warring countries have been gradually lifted as 
the stocks of material inci eased. 

In Greece, the wine crop of 1918 was twice that 
of 1917. Sweden develoiied a process to produce 
alcohol from a white moss which grows prolifi- 
cally in that country. Mexico is to take up on a 
lartre scale the manufacture of wine. 

LITERATUBE. Sec ai tides on French, Ger- 
man, Scandinavian, and Spanish literatures, and 
Litkhatlire, Exolisu and American. 

LITEBATXJBE, English and American. 
English and American literature for the first 
full year after the war shows a shifting of 
values conse([uent upon the great struggle. It 
is obvious that there would be hurried into print 
many discussions of reorganization in interna- 
tional relationships, both political and commer- 
cial. To these must be added an unusual num- 
b(*r of historical and economic studies of Euro- 
pean and Asiatic nations and an unprecedented 
mass of discussion relative to industrial recon- 
struction, in which the relatively new note of 
industrial democracy is unmistakably sounded. 
Expressions of the personal religious fervor in- 


spired by the war have decreased coincidently 
with an increase of books upon the place of the 
church in and after the war world. Philosophy 
and psychology have been relatively unproduc- 
tive while discussions of the psychic world have 
multiplu'd exceedingly. The essay, biography, 
and literary criticism show a vitality indica- 
tive of a larger body of serious readers. Poetry 
appears to have lost the first flush of its new 
vision but to have settled down into a steady pro- 
ductivity. Fiction both in England and America 
has manifested a remarkable activity. Signifi- 
cant is the large number of translations of for- 
eign novels: Spanish, French, Dutch, Danish, 
Russian, Polish, Rumanian, Brazilian, and even 
Japanese. If this indicates a peimanent catho- 
lic interest in the fiction of all nations it is a 
hopeful sign for the future of our literature as 
well as for th(‘ peace of the world. Significant 
of contem[)oraiy interest is the extent to which 
noveli.sts have undertaken to handle spiritual- 
istic phenomena in their stories. Even more 
significant is the frank fashion in which they 
assume the continuance of those unsettled moral 
and social relationships which the war brought 
suddenly about. Significant also is the relish 
of the reading public for those books and stories 
which bear the unmistakable mark of reality 
in observation and handling. This new reality 
and the new directness of style induced, perhaps, 
by the simplicity of war narratives are yet to 
have their full effect upon our literature. 

Although there are probably no novels of the 
first rank for the year 1919, there are a number 
peculiarly interesting for certain marked quali- 
ties Ma\ Sinclair in Mary Ohrier has done a 
lirilliant piece of writing and produced an unusu- 
ally convincing psychological study; Sir Harry 
Hamilton Johnston has in The (lay-Dombeys fol- 
lowed Dickens’ Dombeys to the third generation 
and drawn a singulaily first-hand picture of life 
in England’s governing class in the last quarter 
century; Hugh Walpole has contributed a 
voluminous study of Russian life in The Secret 
City and another delightful child study in 
Jeremy; Frank A. Swinnerton has depicted vil- 
lage gossip and snobbishness in Shops wnd 
Houses and analyzed the rivalry of two women 
in September; John Galsworthy has indicated 
the shifting standards of English life in Saints^ 
Progress; and Joseph Conrad has told the story 
of a persistent but futile love in The Arrow of 
Gold. Joseph Hergesheimer brings a curious 
aloofness to Java Head and Linda Condon; J. C. 
Snaitli a fine simplicity to The Undefeated; 
Stacy Aumonier a humorous insight to The 
Qtterrils; and H. G. Wells a deal of religio-scien- 
tific eloquence to his tract The Undying Fire. 
Compton Mackenzie writes a disappointing 
Sylvia and Michael and an ironically humorous 
Poor Relations; Dorothy Richardson continues 
Miriam’s inner life in The Tunnel and Interim^ 
fourth and fifth of the Pilgrimage series; Israel 
Zangwill reappears with quaint character work 
in Jinny the Carrier; Arnold Bennett describes 
Hilda’s son in pre-war London in The Roll Call; 
Sheila Kaye-Smith deals with character against 
a picturesque background of country and town 
in The Four Roads and Tamarisk Town; and 
William Somerset Maugham writes the vigorous 
but morbid The Moon and Sixpence, William 
De Morgan’s last and uncompleted novel The 
Old Madhouse is published with a note of its 
projected ending by Mrs. De Morgan; there is 
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careful character work in Mary Watta’ From 
Father to and in Corinnc Lowe’s Ftaul and 
in Alexander Black’s The (treat Desire, and there 
is the most delightful Young Msiters (sic) writ- 
ten, we are told, by Daisy Ashford at the age 
of nine. 

Of distinct importance also are J. D. Bores- 
foid’s The Jen aise (Jotnedy, VV. L George's lUind 
Alley, Archibald Marshall’s Str Harry, Maurice 
Hewlett’s The Outlair, Maurice Weyl’s The 
('hoi-ee, George Woden’s Little Houses, Stephen 
McKenna’s Midas and Son and Sonia Married, 
Mrs. Bernie Babcock’s The Soul of Ann Uul- 
ledqe, Mrs. \\^ K. Clifford’s Miss Fingal, Al- 
lied Ollivant’s Tuo Men, dames Branch Cabell’s 
Jurgen, llobert 1 lichens’ Mrs. Harden, Alice 
Blown’s lilavh Drop, deromc K dorome’s Ml 
Roads Ijead to Calvary, Bomer Wilson’s Martin 
Sehnler, K. A. Coster- M ell lar’s Panther, Kden 
Bhillpotts’ Storm in a Tea (Uip and F minder, 
George Birmingham's ( p, the Jtebds!, Gilbert 
Cannan’s M ummefy. Pink looses, and Time and 
Kternity, and E. Temple Tbnrston’s The World 
of Wonderful Reality and Dai id and Jonathan. 
Significant also are- The J*) onuses of Alice by 
Margaiet Deland, Heritage by Victoiia Mary 
Sackville-W'cNt, Deadhani Hard by Lucas Malet, 
Hanked Flics by K. W. Savi, The Star of Jmlia 
by Alice renin, Ahhotseoui t b> John Ayscoiigh, 
Legend by Clemence Dane, Cathy Rossiter and 
The House of Courage bv Mis Victor Rickard, 
The Fve of Paseua by Kichaid Delian, Pirates 
of the Spring by Forrest Reid, 'I'lie ()metness of 
Dick by R. E. Vernedo, Fate Jinseen by Jean 
Talbot, Mariiaqe While )'ou Wait and The Tale 
of Mr. Tuhhs by Mrs. J. E. Buckrose, Aeioss the 
Stream by E. F. Benson, as also his David Blaize 
and the Blue Door and Robrn Linnet, both bo> 
stoiies; A Cup of Furq by Rupert Hughes, \’ie- 
tonous by Reginald Wright Kaufl’inan, Christo 
pher and Columbus by the Countess von Arnim, 
The Tin Soldier by Temple I’ailey, A Man for 
the Ages bv living Bacheller, The City of Com- 
rades hy Basil King, Dangerous Days by Mary 
Roberts Rinehart, Nurse Benson by dustin Hunt- 
ley McCarthy, Ijady fjarksput by Meredith Nich- 
olson, Jimmie Higgins by Upton Sinclair, The 
Starling by Juliet Wilbor Tompkins, If All 
These 1 oung Men by Romer Wilson, The Se- 
cret Battle by A. D. Herbert, The Forbidden 
Trail by Hoiiore Willsie, Stiong Hours by Maud 
Diver, Simonetta by Edwin Lefevic, The Cods 
Decide by Richard Bagot, The Cam'ingtons of 
High Hill by Marion llarland, Helena by Mrs 
Humphry Ward, Living Alone bv Stella Ben- 
son, The Purple Jar by Mrs. Alfred Sidgwick, 
The (Crescent Moon by Francis Brett Young, as 
also his The ) oung Physician; and Our House 
by Henry S. Canby. 

Studies of character and environment are rep- 
resented in part by p] M. Delafield’s 7'hc Peli- 
cans, Brinsley MacNamara's caustic The Valley 
of the Squinting Wmdoivs, Ida Tai bell’s The Ris- 
ing Tide, Henry G. Aikman’s The Croper, Philip 
Camborne’s Circuits, Constance Holme’s The 
Splendid Fairing, Mary Gaunt’s The Surrender, 
Gilbert Frankau’s Peter Jackson, Cigar Mer- 
chant, M. H. Fledges^ The Iron City, Henry B. 
Fuller’s Bertram Cope's A ear, Josephine Dodge 
Daskam Bacon’s On Our Hill, Eleanor Kelly’s 
Why Joan, Albert B. Cunningham’s Uie Chroni- 
cle of an Old Town, Arnold Mulder’s The Out- 
bound Road, and Mary Hal lock Foote’s The 
Ground- Swell. The stress is principally on some 


phase of sex life in Phyllis Bottome’s A Servant 
of Reality, Kathleen Norris’ 7'he Sisters, Oscar 
Graeve’s Youth Coes Seeking, Clarence B. Kel- 
land’s 77/ r Tditle Moment of Happiness, F. A. 
Kunimer and Mary Christian’s Peggy-Elise, the 
anonymous 'The leaver, Louis Wilkinson’s Brute 
Cods, John Walter Byid’s 'The Bom Fool, Gil- 
bert Parker’s Wild Youth, Cosmo Hamilton’s 
1V7/0 Cares?, Gouveincur Morris’ I'he Wild 
(loose, Bohiin Lynch’s 'The 'Tender Conscience, 
and W. B Maxwell’s .1 Man and His Lesson, 
while adolescence plays a principal part in The 
Passionate Pilgrim by Samuel IMerwin, Ramsey 
Milhollaud by Booth Tarkington, The Sleeping 
Partner by M*. P, Willcocks, The Burning Secret 
by Slc])bcn Branch Studies of women’s ebar- 
aefer and jiroldimis are: 'The Builders by Ellen 
Glasgow, Heaits of Women by Morley Roberts, A 
Woman's Woman, by Nalbro Bartley, Conse- 
qvcnee.s by E, M. Delalield, 'The Bells of San 
Juan by .luckson Gregory, 'The Immortal Flame 
bv Maii(‘ B Petersen, I'he Haibor Road by Sara 
Wan* BasscH, 77/r Revolt of ) outh by Corali 
Hobson, Mdlbur Finley Piaulev’s Jenny Be Good, 
Cecil H. Bull 1 Nani's The Woman Wins, Sarah 
Comstocls’s 77/ c 1 allrq of ]’i.*iion, Corra Harris’ 
From Sunup to Sundoiin, Ros(‘ Wilder Lane’s 
Diiciqing Roads, Rachel Swete MacNamara’s 
The Beloved Sinncv, Zcpbinc TTuni])hrcy’s Home- 
stead. and Inez Haynes Irwin’s 'The Happy 
) cais 

Romance and advcntuio are r('pr(*sonted hy 
Raclicl Sw’ctc INTncNamara's 77/r Green Shoes 
of \pvil, Mrs Oli\or Onion’s 'The Disturbing 
('harm and 'The Land-G\rVs Story, A Safroni- 
Middleton's Gabiirlle of the Lagoons, Henry de 
Vcr<‘ Stacpoolc's The Beach of Dreams, Homy C. 
Rowland’s JNad Island, dames Lane Allen’s 
Fmblems of Fidelihi, Albert B Cunningham’s 
The Singing Mountains, Ben Ames Williams’ 
All the Brothel s Were Yah ant and 'The Sea 
Bride, x\lbeit Bigelow^ Paine’s Dwellers in Ar- 
eadij, Reginald Wright KautTman’a 'The Azure 
Rose, Zane Grey’s 'The Desert of Wheat, Eleanor 
If Porter’s Daun, 1C 'Jemple J'hurston’s Sheep- 
skins and Greq Russet, W J. Locke’s The House 
of Balthazar, J. 1C Patterson's 'Lhe Passage of 
the Barque Sapho, and Wilfred R. Cbilde's Dream 
Fnghsh Africa ap])cais in 'The City of Palms 
bv Katlilvn Rhodes, V 1C Mills Young's The 
Dominant Race, Gertrude Page’s The Veldt 
Tiail, and Talbot Mundy’s The Ivory 'Trail ; India 
in C R. Milton's 77/ c Eyes of Understanding, 
and the P'ar East in Will T^ieviiigton Comfort’s 
'The Shielding Wing and 'The Yclloio Lord. 

Of stories of adventure, mystery and crime de- 
tected HHO lias produced an unusual number. 
I'he more nolewoitby aie: Anthony Hope’s The 
Seeiet of the 'Tower, Rider Haggard’s When the 
World Shook, Joseph S. Clouston’s Simon, John 
Bnehan’s Mr. Steadfast, Camilla Kenyon’s Span- 
ish Doubloons, Sax Rohmer's Dope and 'The 
(luest of the Golden Slipper, Gertrude Ather- 
ton’s Avalanche, Isabel (Istraiider’s Twenty-Six 
(Jues, Lee ’Phayer’s The Mystery of the Thir- 
Uenth Floor, Carolyn Wells’ 'The Diamond Pin 
and 'The Man Who Fell through the Earth, Kath- 
arine N. Burt's 'The Branding Iron, Henry M. 
Rideout's The Siamese Cat, PIlizabeth Robbins’ 
'The Messenger, Harold MacGratli’s 'The Yellow 
Typhoon and 77/c J*rivat€ Wire to Washington, 
Rafael Sabatini’s Historical Nights' Entertain- 
ment, E. P Oppenheim’s 'The Wicked Marquis 
and The Box with Broken Seals, Oswald Wild- 
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ridge’s The Luck Penny, Sacha Gregory’s Yel- 
iowleaf, George Barr McCutcheon’s Cherry, and 
Kobert W. Chambers’ The Moonlit Way, In Se- 
cret, and The Crimaon Tide. Historical novels 
are loprescntod by: Flomer o’ the Lily by the 
Baroness Orczy, Jlie Exiled Lover by Theodore 
G. Roberts, The (Ircat House by Stanley Wey- 
man, (iamesters by Henry C. Bailey, The Geste 
of Duke Jocelyn by Jeffrey Farnol, Michael 
Fourth by Mary Johnston, and Love Laughs Last 
by G. S. Tallcntyre. 

Volumes of short stories for the year are 
many and excellent Of special merit are: 
Humoresque by Fanny Hurst, From the Life 
by Harvey O’Higgins, Twelve Men by Theodore 
Dreiser, Deep Waters by W. W. Jacobs, Wincs- 
burg, Ohio by Sherwood Anderson, Blue Aloes 
by Cynthia Stockley, Traveling Companions a 
col lection of eaily stories by Henry James, 
Waifs and Strays, a final volume of O. Henry’s 
stories, The Happy End by Joseph ITcrgesheimer, 
The Chnlons and Ofheis by Archibald Marshall, 
On the Malaloa Mat by Jack London, another 
{)o,sthuinous volume, Dust of New York by Kon 
rad Bercov ic(‘, Tales of Three Hermsphercs by 
Cord Dnnsany, Far Airay Stories by W. J 
Locke, The (hay Dream by Laura Wolcott, The 
Sailoi's Home by Richard Dchan, Our Casualty, 
b\ George Birmingham, 7V/c Daq of Glory by 
Doiothy ('anfield Fisher, Lo, and Behold Ye 
by Smnnas i\la(*xManus, Tiiniblefold by Joseph 
\Vhit taker. Short Stories by II F. Vernede. 
MUimath by IL B. Marriott Watson, All Sorts 
by 1 A R Wyln', and Beheve You Me b\ Nina 
\\ ilco\ Putnam Others of importance are: 
77/c Doini/s of Raffles Hair and Danger and other 
Stones by Sir A Conan Doyle, The Night Oper- 
ator and Further Adientures of Jimmie Dale by 
Piank L. Packard, 'J'lvy Who Smiled by Perce- 
\al Gibbon, Ktlud Dell’s The 'I'ldal Ware, Kate 
Douglas Wiggin’s Ladies in Waiting, IMary Rob- 
in ts Rinehart’s Loi e Stories, Charh‘s F. Van 
Loan's Taling the Count, d’emple Scott's The 
Silver \gr, Josephine Dodge Da ska m Bacon's 
S<iuare Peggif, Ihiioness Oic/y's The Jjeaque of 
the S(‘arlet Pimpernel, \niia Katharine (Lcen's 
Room \uml)<r Three, tJlen N. LaMotte's Cm - 
ilization, Fdwaid Lucas W hite's The Song of the 
Sinus, and Mary Kavniond Shipman Andrews’ 
Joy in the Morning. Octavos Roy Cohen’s Pol- 
ished Ebony and K. K. Means ]lore E. K. Means 
aie stories of negroes Humorous stories aie- 
The Life oj the Paiiy and Eating in Two or 
'Three Languages by Irvin (’obb. Own ) oui Own 
Home and The Rial Dope by Ring W. Lardner, 
\fr. Dooley on Mahing a Will by Peter Dunne, 
77/c H ohenzollerns in America by Stephen Lea- 
cock, Ma Peltenijill by Hairy Leon Wilson, and 
i*otash and /*erlni utter Settle Things by Mon- 
tague Glass. Anthologies imdude Fdward J. 
O’Biicn’s Thg Best Short Stories of 1918 and 
his 'The Great Modem English Short Stoi'ies, 
and R. J. Holmes and Starbuck’s 11 nr Stories 
7 he best book on short stories is Blanche Colton 
Williams' Hoiv to Study the Best Short Stories. 

Poi-rrin . Of special importance in the field 
of poetry are: John Masefield’s Reynard the 
Fox, or (ihost Heath Run, Richard Aldington’s 
li ar and Love, Rudyard Kipling’s The Years Bc- 
tireen, Siegfiicd Sassoon’s (Counter Attack, Amy 
Lowell’s Pictures of the Floating World, John 
Gould h'letcdicr’s The Tree of Life, John Hall 
W'heelock’s Dust and Light, James Oppenheim’s 
The Solitary^ John McCrae’s In Flanders’ Field 


and Other Poems, Aline Kilmer’s Candles That 
Burn, J. C. Siiuirc’s Poems, First Scries, John 
Drinkwater’s Poems, 1908-1919, Fdgar Lee Mas- 
ters’ Stan cd Rock, William Rose Bein^t’s Per- 
petual Light, Mary Carolyn Davies’ Youth Rid- 
ing, Vachel Lindsay’s The Golden Whales of Cal- 
ifornia, Ezra Pound’s (Juia Pauper Amavi, Wil- 
liam Watson’s Superman Antagonists, Thomas 
Hardy’s (Collected Poems, Benjamin G. Brooks’ 
Camel ot, Maiiriee Hewlett’s Flowers in the 
Grass, Herbert ’ITcmaine’s The Wide Garden, 
flohii Oxeiihani’s Hearts Courageous, Laurence 
Binyon’s 'The Four Yiars, Babette Deutsch’s 
Banners, Coiiiuie Robinson's Service and Sacri- 
fice, Eunice Tietjens’ Body and Jtaimeni and her 
renderings, Piojiles from China, George Edward 
Woodbury’s 'The Roomer, and Cicely Fox Smith’s 
Sailor Town and Small (Jraft. 

’Fhere ar(‘ also- The Beloved Stranger by 
\\ it ter Bynnor, Songs and Poems by John Jay 
Chapman, 'The Ilcait of Peace by Laurence Hoiis- 
man, 77/c Song of Three Friends by John G. 
N(‘ihaidt, l*oems About Cod by John Crowe Ran- 
som, Wild Suans at Coole by William Butler 
\eats, Shadowg 'Thresholds by Cale Young Rice, 
A Woild of 11 indows by Charles Hanson J'owne, 
Poems of London by John Presland, The Death 
of Man by K. C. Trexehan, 77/r Happy Bride by 
P. 1'enn\son Jesse, A I olume of Satirical Jjyrica 
bv G K. Chesterton, Songs in Cities and Gar- 
dens by Helen (Lanville Barker, Poems by Theo- 
dore Maynard, and McAioni Ballads by T. A. 
Daly. M(‘ntion must also Ix^ made of Rose Fyle- 
inan's Fairy (Jueen, William K. Seymour’s 
Sirords and Flutes, Aicbibald Strong’s Poenw, 
itov Andeison Helton's O ideas (s in Beulah Land, 
Howard M Jones’ Gargoyles, Scudder Middle- 
ton’s 'The New Dag, AlfriM Noyes’ The New 
Monnn<i, Clement tVood’s 'The Earih Turns 
South, Ehzab(‘tb Korman's 'The King of the 
I M*, (Iret/'lien Warren's The Sirord, James 
Brookes More's I Lot cEs Rosari/, Albert Fred- 
ei ick W ilson’s The 'Toirnship Line, John Bunk- 
er'^ Shining Fields and T)ark Towns, Robert 
Bridges’s Britannia I letrix, and Saimiel McCoy’s 
Merehants oj the Moi'nmg. 

Anthologies, s(‘leetloll^, and translations are 
leprevented by. SeleiJwns from Swinbui'nc by 
Ldniiiiid Gosse and J. J. W ise, Echoes from the 
Greth inlholugy by J. (t Legge, Japanese Poetry 
— 77/c / ta, and 1 Hundicd, and Seventy Chinese 
I*oems and More Tt anslat ions from the (Chinese 
by Alt bill W'a](‘\, lister Foil Songs and Bal- 
lads bv Jhuliie Gregory, The Kiltartan Poetry 
Bool by Lady Gieiiory, 77/c Second Book of 
Modem 1 erse by Jessie B. Rittenhouse, a second 
'Treasury of War Poetry by G. H. Clarke, The 
G.vford Bool of Australian 1 erse by Walter 
Murdoch, vol. v of Y. TL Ward’s English J*oet8, 
Modem imcni'an Poetry compiled by Louis 
I iiiterrnev er. Others — In Anthology by Alfred 
Kreymborg, Ciorgian Poetry by E. M., A 'Treas- 
urg of nth (^eniuiy English \ erse by H. J. 
IMassingbam, The St. .Andiew's 'Treasury of 
Scottish 1 c/,s‘c by Alexander Lawson, ^ ictory, 
an antbologx compiled by William Stanley 
Brailhvvaite, and the sann‘ editor’s .In Anthology 
of Magazine ^ erse for 1918. 

Duama. Among the notable publications in 
the drama for HHO are James M. Barrie’s Alice 
Sit by the Fire, Pliilij/ iSloeller’s Molidre, John 
Diinkwater’s Abiaham Lincoln, Arnold Bennett’s 
Judith, Bernard Shaw’s Heartbreak House, in- 
cluding beside the title play, Great Catherine and 
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Playlets of the War, Eugene Gladstone O’Neill’s 
Moon of the Oarihhees and other plays, Herbert 
Trench’s Napoleon, (lilbcrt Cannan’s Everybody's 
Husband, Eden Phillpotts’ 8t. George and the 
Dragon, Geoffrey Whitworth’s Father Noah, a 
morality play, T). H. Lawrence’s Touch and Oo, 
Gordon Bottomley’s King Lear’s Wife, Laurence 
Housman’s The Wheel, Stuart Walker’s More 
Portmanteau Plays, Herbert Tremaine’s The 
Handmaidens of Death, and Percy MacKaye’s 
Washington, a ballad play, and his Will of Song, 
a community festival song-play written in colab- 
oration with Harry Barnhart. There were also: 
Katherine Bregy’s The Little Crusaders, Rita 
Wellman’s The Gentile Wife, Felton B. Elkins’ 
Three Tremendous Trifles, The Gibson Upright 
by Booth Tarkington and Harry Leon Wilson, 
Without the Walls by Katrina Trask, The Hand 
of the Potter by Theodore Dreiser, The Marsh 
Maiden by Felix Gould, Reconstruction by Gor- 
don Lea, The Man of Keiioth by Robert Nor- 
wood, First Plays by A. A. Milne, and The Im- 
mortal Hour, an opera, by Rutland Broughton. 
^’here is a collection of Representative One Act 
Plays by American Authors edited by Margaret 
G. Mayorga, and a volume of four Harvard 
Plays 

Books on the drama include: Brander Mat- 
thews’ The Principles of Playmalcing, George 
Pierce Baker's Dramatic Technique, David 
Bela SCO’s The Theatre through the Rtagc Door, 
William Winter’s Life of David Helasco, Arthur 
Hornblow’s History of the Theatre in America, 
Louis Calvert’s Problems of the Actor, Agnes 
Platt’s Practical Hints on Play writing : Dun- 
sany the Dramatist by Edward Hale Bierstadt, 
Ibsen in England by Miriam P’ranc, Jhsen in 
Germany by William H. filler, Old Raws and 
Modem Instances by W. L. Courtney, and 
Comedians All by George Jean Nathan 

Litekary Criticism. Among the important 
books in this field are: G. Gregory Smith’s 
Hcottish Literature and Ben Jonson, J. M. Rob- 
ertson’s The Problem of Hamlet, Herbert Henry 
Asquith’s 8ir Henry Wotton, Lady Gregory’s 
Visions and Beliefs in the West of Ireland, Wal- 
ter de la Mare’s Rupert Brooke and the Intel- 
lectual Imagination, Robert Lynd’s Old and New 
Masters, Wilbur L. Cross’s The History of Henry 
Fielding, John W. Cunliffe’s English Literature 
during the Last Half Century, Walter Pater’s 
collection of fugitive essays entitled Sketches and 
Reviews, Arthur Symons’ Rtudies in the Eliza- 
bethan Drama, James W. T. Ley’s The Dickens’ 
Circle, Walter C. Phillips’ Dickens, Reade and 
(’ollins, Brnsation Novelists, John Livingston 
Lowes’ Convention and Reiwlt in Poetry, Louis 
Unternieyer's The New Era in American Poetry, 
Marguerite Wilkinson’s New Voices, J. W. Mac- 
kail’s Pope, A. H. Cruickshank’s Philip Messen- 
ger, Irving Babbitt’s Rousseau and Romanticism, 
k. A. Peers and Margery PTneh’s The Origins of 
French Romanticism: and New Paths, a dis- 
cussion of art, fiction and poetry, edited by C 
W. Beaumont and M. T. H. Sadler. Mention 
must also be made of: Analole France by Lewis 
P. Shanks, Rome Modern French Writers by G. 
Turquet Milne, Main Currents in Spanish Lit- 
erature by J. D. M. Ford, The Art of the Novel- 
ist by Henry B. Lathrop, Modern English WIrit- 
ers by Harold Williams, Emerson and his 
Philosophy by J. Arthur Hill, A Book of R. L. 8. 
by George E. Brown, Greek Tragedy by Gilbert 
Norwood, Cervantes by Rudolph Schevill, Dante 


by Henry Dwight Sedgwick, The Life of Dante 
Alighieri by Charles A. Dinsinore, Tolstoy by G. 
R. Noyes, Currents and Eddies in the English 
Romantic Generation by Frederick PL Pierce, 
Books and Things by Philip Littell, The Erotic 
Motive in Literature by Albert Mordell, The 
Golden Age of Authors by William W. p]lls- 
worth, Tradition and Change by Arthur Waugh, 
Ireland in Fiction by Stephen J. Brown, and 
Lewis Theobald by Richard V. Jones. 

Of philological studies fheie are: On English 
Homophones by Robert Bridges, A History of 
Modem Colloquial English by Henry Cecil Wyld, 
On the Relations between kpoken and Written 
Ijonguage by Henry Bradley, The Pronunciation 
of Rtandard English in America by George 
Philip Krapp, The American Language by Henry 
Louis Mencken, Chapters on English by Otto 
Jospoisen, and further issues of Murray’s New 
English Dictionary which brings that monum(*ii- 
tal work near its end 

Essays. The war apjioars to have quickened 
the essayist as it has enlarged his matter 
Tliere is a struggle for new intelleetual and 
moral footholds Notable among the contribu- 
tions of the year are: Havelock PAlis’s The 
Philosophy of Conflict and Other Essays in War 
Time, Dixon Scott’s posthumous A Number of 
Things, Max Beerhohm’s Seven Men, G. K. Ches- 
terton’s Irish Impressions and A New Volume of 
Essays, Stephen Graham’s A Private in the 
Guards, Georg(‘ Birmingham’s An Irishman 
Jjooks at His World, Austin Harrison’s Before 
and Now, P^ederic Harrison’s Obiter Dicta, Al- 
fred Ollivant’s 'J'he Nert Step, J^ncensored Celeb- 
rities and More Vnernsored Celebrities by E. J'. 
Raymond, Ploughshare and Pruning-Hook by 
Ijaiirenee TJoiisman, Echoes Old and New by 
Ralph Nevill, Edith Wharton’s French W'ays and 
Their Meaning, “Saki’s” The Toys of Peace, 
Henry Arthur Jones’ Patriotism, and Popular 
Edueaiwn, John Middleton Murry’s The Evolu- 
tion of an Intellectual , John Galsworthy’s An- 
other Sheaf and Lectures and Addresses, James 
Branch CnheH’s Beyond Life, Gilbert Cannan’s 
The Anadomy of Society, Katherine PJillerlon 
Gerould’s Modes and Morals, Mrs. A. Burnett- 
Smith’s /Is Others See Her, an analysis of the 
American woman, and Henry S Caiiby’s Eduea- 
lion by Molcncc. Important also are: Henry 
Louis Mcmcken’s Prejudices, 'I homas Burke’s Out 
and About London, I^ord Dunsany’s Nowadays, 
Plllwood Hendrick’s Percolator Papers, Charles S. 
Brooks’ Chimney Pot Papers, Laura Spencer Por- 
ter’s Adventures in Indigence, William Butler 
"i'eats’ Essays Irish and \mvrican, Ralph Adams 
(’ram’s The Sins of the Fathers, Gerald Cumber- 
land’s Set Down in Malice, Henry Van Dyke’s 
The Valley of ^'i8ion, Israel Zangwill’s Chosen 
Peoples; The Hebraic Ideal versus the Teutonic, 
Paul PllmcT More’s With the Wits, Solomon 
P^aglc’s Books in Gmeral, Theodore Maynard’s 
Carven from the Laurel Tree, Robert Cortez Hol- 
liday’s Broome Street Straws and Peep§ at Peo- 
ple, E. V. Lucas The Phantom Journal, Steplu'n 
Gwynn’s Irish Books and Irish People, Edmund 
Gosse’s Some Diversions of a, Man of Letters, 
Pidward Cook’s More Literary Recreations, Quoth 
the Ravm by E. V. L. and G. M., Men and Man- 
ners in Parliament by Henry Lucy, The Lady by 
Pilmily James Putnam, Drake, Nelson and Na- 
poleon by Walter Runciinan, and the posthu- 
mous collections The Curious Republic of Gon- 
dour by Mark Twain, The Functions of the Poet 
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and Other Essays by James Russell Lowell, A 
Critic in Pall Mall, a collection of reviews, by 
Oscar Wilde, and Contemporaries of f^hahespeare 
by Charles Algernon Swinburne, edited by Ed- 
mund Gosse and J. J. Wise. 

Fink Arts. Painting and design are repre- 
sented for the year in such volumes as: Art and 
the Great War, an important book of reproduc- 
tions and critical comment, by A. E. Gallatin; 
War Posters Issued by all the Belligerent Pow- 
ers, edited by Martin TTardie and Arthur K. 
Sabin; Eteheis and Etching by tJoseph Pennell, 
American Painting and its Traditions by John 
C. Van Dyke, Essays on Art by A. Clutton-Brock, 
Great Artists and their Work by Great Authors 
compiled by Alfred M. Brooks, Essentmls in Art 
by Oswald Siren, Art Principles by Ernest Go- 
vett, I'hc Theory and Practice of Color by Bonnie 
K. vSnow and Hugo B. Froehlich, Prints and 
Drawings by Frank Brangwyn, with some other 
phases of his Art by Walter Shaw Sparrow. 
Arcbiteclure and decoration by: Westminster 
Cathedral and its Architect by W. De T/Hopital, 
English Church Monuments of the Gothic Pe- 
riod by F. IT. Crossley, Hellenic Architecture by 
Fdward Bell, Old Neiv England Doorways by Al- 
bert G. Robinson, The English Interior by Ar- 
thur Stratton, (Udor iSehemes for the Home and 
Model Interiors by H. W Frohne and A. F. and 
B. dackson. The Practical Book of Interior Dec- 
oration by H. D. Eberlein, Abbott McClure and 
E. S Holloway, Italian Furniture and Inter- 
iors by (rcorge J^. Iluntei, and Interior Paint- 
ings by Patrick W. Adam. There are also: A 
Musical Motley by Ernest Newman, English 
Madrigals by E. H. Eidlowes, and The Complete 
Opera Book by (hi slave Kobbe. 

BiixiRAPHY AND At’Toiuograpii Y. The year 
1019 shows a considerable number of interesting 
bi()gi aphical studies, among which are: Sam- 
uel Butler; a Memov by Heniy Festing .Tones, a 
Supplement to the Letters of Horace Walpole 
edited by Mrs. Paget Toynbee, Bohngbroke and 
U at pole by .T. M Robertson, My Generation by 
William .I'ewett Tucker, An American Idyll by 
('ornelia Stratton T^arker, Labrador Days by Dr. 
(Jrenfell, 'the Letters of Charles Algernon Swin- 
burne edited by Edmund Gosse, 77<c Letters of 
Henry James edited by Percy Lubbock, Memor- 
ies Grave and Gay by Florence H. Hale, The 
Life and Complete Works of George Herbert by 
G. H. Clarke, Frederiek Locker Lampson by Aug- 
ustine Birrell, Memories of George Meredith by 
Lady Butcher, Memoirs by Lord Fisher, Henry 
Fox by the Earl of Ilchester, Fifty Years in the 
Royal Navy by Admiral Sir Percy Scott, The 
Life Pilgrimage of Charles Hargrove by L P. 
.Jacks, Enjoying Life and the Journal of a Dis- 
appointed Man by W. N. P Barbellion, The Let 
levs of Susan Hale edited by Caroline P. Atkin- 
son, Richard Cobden by .Tobn A, Hobson, Clemen- 
eeau, the Man and His Time by Henry M. Hynd- 
man, 7'hc Letters of Washington I wing to Henry 
Breroort and The Ijctters of Henry Brevoort to 
Washington Irving, both edited by George S. 
IJellman, John Redmond's Last Year by Stephen 
Gwynn, Colonel John Scott of Long Island by 
Wilbur C. Abbott, Canon Barnett by Henrietta 
O. Barnett, Impressions of Theodore Roosevelt 
by Lawrence F. Abbott, Theodore Roosevelt by 
William Roscoe Thayer, The Life of Theodore 
Roosevelt by William Draper Lewis and the de- 
lightful Theodore Roosevelt’s Letters to his 
Children edited by Jose[)h Bucklin Bishop. Val- 


uable also are From Midshipman to Rear Ad- 
miral by Rear Admiral Bradley A Fiske, Fer- 
nando, an Autobiographical Study by John Ays- 
cough, Joyce Kilmer, Poems, Essays, and Letters 
by Robert C. Holliday, Arlcmus Ward by Don 
Carlos Seitz, Years of the Shadow by Katharine 
7 yuan Hinkson, The Life of Mrs. Robert Louis 
Stevenson by Mrs. Nellie Van de Grift Sanchez, 
Marshal Ferdinand Foch , His Life and his 
Theory of Modern War by Andrew H. Atteridge ; 
four lives of Abraham Lincoln by Luther L. Rob 
insoii, .1. Alfred Sharp, Francis Grierson, and 
Ralph Shirley, respectively, Prime Ministers and 
Some Others by Geoige W, E. Russell. Edward 
Wyndham Tennant by Lady Glenconner, The 
Man Called Pearse by Desmond Ryan, Mld-^ ic- 
tonan Memories by Matilda Betham-Edwards, 
Some Winchester Letters of Lionel Johnson, Ar- 
thur Hugh though by James I. O.sborne, Mrs. 
Gladstone, A Memoir, by her daughter, ^Irs. 
Drew, From Fi lend to Friend by Lady Ritchie, 
John Brown, Soldier of Fortune, by Hill Peebles 
Wilson, and Mnrse Henry by Henry W^alterson. 

Philosophy, Ps\CHoio(iY, Rllkhon a yd Edu- 
cation. The ]>hih)sophical output for the year 
is small, including chiefly. Morale and Its 
Enemies by William Ernest Hocking, Idealism 
and the Modern ige by George Plimpton Adams, 
Altruism, Its Nature and \ aricties by George 
Heibert Palm(‘r, The Present Conflict of Ideals 
by Ralph Barton Peny, Truth, an Essay in 
Moral Reconsfr'uction bv Charles Walston, (Cul- 
tural Reality b\ Florian Znaniecki, 1 Primer of 
Ethics by .lohn M Robei tson, .T/?r Reign of Re- 
ligion in Modern Philosophy by S. Radhakrish- 
nan. Life and Eiolution by .1. A. Uhomson, l-w 
Examination of William James’ Philosophy by 
.1. E. Turner. The Relation of John Lode to 
English Deism by Samuel G. Hefelbower, The 
Faith of an Agno<^tie b\ G. G. Gri'cnwood, and 
Modern Science and Mateiialisrn by Hugh El- 
liott. Psychic phenomena come in for an un- 
usual amount of attention in such books as 
Life after Death and Contact with the Gther 
Woi'ld by .Tam(‘s H, Hyslop, Christopher by Sii 
01i\er Lodge, 'Lhe Neir Revelation and The 1 ital 
Message by Sir A. Conan Dinde, Reunion in Eter- 
nity by Sir W Rob(‘rtson Nicoll. Spiritism in the 
Light of Faith by T .1. Hardy, Modern Psychical 
Phenomena by THibert Ta^^ington, and Spiritual- 
ism: Its History, Phenomena and Doctrine by 
.T. Arthur Hill 

Of books on j)s\cbolog\ there are: The Psy- 
chology of Courage by Herbert (Gardner Lord, 
Psychological Principles by James W^ard, The 
Origin of Consciousness bA (Juirles A Strong, 
Adolescence by Stephen Paget, Ilic Natural His- 
toiy of a> Child by Courtenay Dunn, The Mind 
of O' Woman bv A. P. Schofield, The Philosophy 
of Speech by George Willis, A Fragment of the 
Human Mind by Theodore IMeiz, Mind, and Con- 
duct by Henry Rutgers Marsliall, Animism by 
George WL Gilmore, Instincts in Industry by 
OrdAvuy Tend, and Thoughts of a Psychiatrist 
on the War and Aftir by William A While*. 

W^riters on religion, theological and a])plied, 
have published the following: Edward Wash- 
bum Hopkins’ The History of Religions, A. B. D. 
Alexander’s A History of Religious Thought, 
Hastings RashdaH’s The Idea of Atonement in 
Christian Theology, A. T. Robertson’s The Di- 
mmty of Christ, The hit a of Immortality by 
George Galloway, Horatio WL Dresser’s On the 
Threshold of the Spiritual World, E. G. Georg 
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Webber min’s Vliriatian Belief in Bod, the second 
volume of George Foot Moore’s History of Re- 
ligions, the third volume of Sir Jame8‘ Georjije 
Frazer’s Fo/A-ljore in the Old Testament, the sec- 
ond volume of the DicUonary of the Apostolic 
Chnreh and t-lie lenlb volume of The Eneyelo- 
pedia of Ixehqton and Ethics, both under the 
editorship of dames Hastings, Frederick Sohlei- 
t<‘i’s Uehyion and Oulture, David A. Murray’s 
The SiipcniaOiral, Morris dastrow’s The Oentle 
Oynu\ Alexaiidei K. (Jordon’s The Faith of 
Isaiah, and Aithur Uirtzers The Church, the Em- 
ntre and the World. Fliere aie to be mentioned 
also t’raneis J. Mid’enindl’s Deiuoeiatie (dirts- 
tianity, Jbshop W. K. In^n*’s Outspoken Essays, 
'The Hpirit: Cod' and Ills Relation to Man eon 
sidercd from the standpoint of Philosophy, Psy- 
rhohx/ip and -\rt, edited by Canon II H. Streeter, 
Eooial Disoi del s and Racial Proyress in the Eight 
of Jesus Christ by Frederick C Spurr, 4 (dm 
fliet of Opinion by Arthur Pon^onb^ , Racial Ei o 
liitioii and the Dei elopuit nt of Religion by Carl 
K. ^laboiK'y, ('hristian JnTi national ism by Wil- 
liam P l\lerrill, Reli(>ion and the ll'a; edit(*d by 
F 11. Smith, Roeial Christianity in the Ncav Era 
by 'riiomas 'I'iplady, Why U'e Fail as Christians 
by Hobert Hiintei, and The Rpread of (diris- 
tiamty in the Modern \\ oi Id by Edward C. 
IMoore 

'rb(‘ iH'W pioblems of ediUMtion are discussed 
in i'oiuparatirc Education • studies of the 
Ediicat lona! Rysteni of Rir Modern Rations, 
edited by Peter Sandifoid, Archibald K Dobbs’ 
Ed ueat ion and Roeial M oreuHmts, Ellwood P 
Cubboi ley’s Puhhe Education in the United 
Rtates, Andrew hlemin<j: West’s War and Edvea- 
hoii, Evel\n Dewey’s \ eir Rehools for Old, Parke 
P, Kolbe’s (^oUeqes in IVer Time and After, 
t’rancis P» Pearson’s 'f'he Reconstructed Rchool, 
d'hoi stein H Veblen’s Higher Eearmng in Amer- 
ica, J \\ Adamson’s I Rhort History of Educa- 
tion, T. Percy Nunn’s Education, Stewart Pa- 
ton’s Education in War and I*eaee, and Proh- 
l( ms of Sational Education bv twehi^ Scottish 
Educators, editc'd by dolin (darke, also A W. 
Newton's The Enqlish Elementary Rchool, and 
C IT Gra\’s 7'he Future and the Public Reboots 
(Enjilisb) 

lllsi'oRY. Noteworthy ainoiip^ the liistorieal 
fuiblications of the year are- the eij^btb volume 
of dames Ford Rhodes’ History of the United 
Rlati's, The ITo/- with Meiuu) by Justin IT 
Smith; h eland and FnqJand by Edward TT. 
d'lirner, 1 History of France from, the Eailiest 
'/'imes to the 'Irealy of 1 ersaxttes by William 
Steams Davih, Fifty Yeais of Em ope by Charles 
T). ITazen, The \rtr Map of Asia- by Herbert 
Adams (Jibbons, 'The ('onqress of 1 ienna by 
Charles Kiuj^sley Welisti'r, and A Rurvey of the 
Ancient World by dames TTenry TTreasted. Im- 
portant also are: E A. Hiigbes’s Britain and 
Orcater Britain in the Nineteenth Century, 
AnqJo \ meitean Relations, /.S67-d, by Brou^diam 
Villiers and W. Tl. Clieshon, d. E. Morrison’s 
British Rupremacy and ('anadian Relf -Govern- 
ment, William C, Braithwaite’s The Rccond Pe- 
riod of (Uiakerisni, Arthur li. D. Elliot’s Tradi- 
tions of British Rtatvsmanship, W. M. Flinders 
T’etrie’s Rome Rourees of Human History, W E. 
I) Alb ri's The 'Turks in Em ope, John F. 15ad- 
derl(‘y’s Russia, Mongolia, China, IGSR—IKOS, 
Alorris dastrow’s Zionism and the Future of Pal- 
est me, Nahum Sokolow’s The History of ZAon- 
ism, vol. 2, 11. B. Cotterill’s Italy from Dante 


to Tasso, H. W. V. Temperley’s A History of 
Rerbia, A. Bruce Boswell’s Poland, and the Poles, 
Norwood Young’s Life of Frederick the Great, 
Ncsta TI. Webster’s The French Revolution, J. 
Arthur Brown’s The Mastery of the Far East, 
G. Wyman Bury’s Pan Islam, Gordon C. Tlavid- 
son’s The Northwest Company, R. J. Pureell’s 
Connecticut in 'Transition, lllf) - 18 18, Frederick 
Turner’s 'The Frontier in American History, l^d- 
ward T. C. Werner’s China of the (Chinese, and 
Fdward 1). Trowbridge’s Mcwieo To-day and To- 
morrow, Palmei'ston and the Hungarian Revolu- 
tion by C. Spro.Ktoii, and the major portion of 
the Yale University I^ress’ fifty Volume (Uiron- 
ictes of America sei ies. 

PouTiCAU SciKXCK AND SorjouiGY. Recou- 
struetion incident to tin* wai has inspired an 
unusual iiumber and variedy of diseussions It 
is possible only to suggest those which deal with 
the more geneial problems. Tlarold »). T..aski 
eontribiites English J^olifiral 'Thouqht fioui 
Jjoeke to Bentham and Authority in the Modern 
Rtate, Norman Foerster and \^ . W Pierson edit 
American Ideals, and doseph Schaffer and F A 
(’levcland edit Demoeuiey in Reeonstruci ion 
N'iseoiuit Bryce fuiblishcs Democracy, D 1’. 
Ileatley Diplomacy and the Rludy of Intel na 
tional Relations, TTaljili TUitlor The New East 
ern Europe, Edward fltmks 77/e Rtate and the 
Nation, Shaw’ Desmond Denioei ary and 'The Rtate 
of Denmark, Beitrand Russell discusses The 
Proposed, Roads to Freedom: Rorialism, An- 
archism, and Ryndicalism, '1 horstein Veblen 
1 ested Interests and the Rtate of In 
dnstrial Aits, William Erankliii W'lllougliby 
writes an Introdiudion to the Rludy of the 
Govenimnit of Modern Rtates and Gov- 
ernment (Hganizafion in War Time and \fier, 
Os(*ar 7’erry (bosby International 117//* /ts- (\iusc 
and Its (hire, William I’oscoe Tlm\er Democ- 
racy: Discipline : Peace, S G. Chang Modem 
(Jimn ' A Political Rtiulq, Tleniy Chung The 
Oriental Policy of the I tilled Rtates, Amos S 
lleraTiev and Susanne W. ITeisbey Modern Japan • 
Roeial, IndustnnI, Political, Thomas V E. Mil 
lard Demoeraeq and the Eastern (R/c.sDon. Of 
distinct imjiortaiice also ai(‘- Sir IJiomas ITar 
clay’s Cot lapse and, Reconstruction : European 
Conditions and American Principles, Kredeiiek 
A. Ogg and Charles A Beard’s National Goinn- 
menis and the World War, dames Brown Scott’s 
Armed Neutralities of 1781) and 1800, (Jeorge 
Burton Adams’ 7Jie British Empite and a League 
of Peace, T)avid d. TTiH’s Present Problems in 
Foreign Policy : Problems of International Ret- 
tlement by various writers, with an introduction 
liy G. Tjo'wcs Dickinson, How the War Caine by 
Robert Thresbie Reid and I^ord I.oreburn, Peaee- 
Making at Paris by Sisley Iluddlestone, Docu- 
mmts and Rtateinents relating to Peace, Pro- 
posals and War Aims — -December, 1916-1918, 
edited Tiy G l^owes Dickinson, Woodrow Wil- 
son’s Guarantees of Peace, International Ideas, 
The Triumph of Ideals, Releeted Addresses and 
Public Papers, and President Wilson^ s Great 
Rpecches and other History Making Documents : 
William IT. Dawson’s The German Empire, 
1867-19 1 If, and the Unity Movement; Armed 
Pea<w : A Poliheal History of Em ope from 1870 
to 19 Ilf by W. S. Davis and others, Powers and 
Aims of W'estern Democracy by William M. 
Sloano, Prusstanism and Pacifism by T'ouTtru'y 
Tligelow, Experiments in International Admin- 
istration by Francis Bowes Sayre, and The Peo- 
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pie's Part in Peace: an Inquiry in the Basis for 
a Sound Internationalism by Ordway Tead. 

More concerned with industrial reorganization 
are. British Labor and the War by Paul V. 
Ivellogg and Arthur (ileasoii, Our Social Inheri- 
tance and also The Ooming Polity by Victor 
llranford and Patiick Geddes, The I. W. TV..* .4 
Study of American Syndicalism by Paul F. Bris- 
senden, Industry and Trade by Alfred Marshall, 
Bolshevism by John Spaigo, The Industrial Fu- 
ture by John (JifTord, Lord Leverhulme and A. 
Maude Hoyden, Bolshemsm and the United States 
and \fter the Whtrlunud by Charles Edwaid 
Husscll, The British Bevolution and the Ameri- 
can Dernociaey by Norman Angell, Labor and 
Bcconstruction in Fill ope liy Klisha M. Fried- 
man, The Politics of Industiy by Frank Glenn, 
Social Reconstruction in Oct many by JMe^rick 
Hootli, I'he Meaning of Reconstruction b> 
“Demos,” 4 History of Hniish Socialism by M 
Beer, Ilic Irish Labor Moicment by W. P. Ryan, 
Cooperation and the Putin e of Industry by Leon- 
aid S. Woolf, and Ameiican Labor Policy by 
Julius Ihmry (Johen. 

Of moie puredy sociological interest aie; The 
Social Historg of the Amcnean Family fiom 
(U)lonial Times to the Present by Arlhui Wal- 
lace Calhoun — third and last volume, What is 
\mcricaf by Fahvard A. Hoss, Rut'at Reconstruc- 
tion in Ireland by Sir IJoiiel Smit h-(h)rdon, 
11 omen and World Fedetatwn bv Florence G. 
'Juttl(‘, Xnicrican Marnagc Lairs in their Social 
l.spcr /.s‘ b^) Fred S. Hall and Flizabcth W. Brooke 
and \ppiicd Fugeritcs by Paul B. Popenoe and 
Roswell II Johnson. 

'riiK Wak J he year P.MO has seen the pub- 
lication of a nunibei of attempts to present the 
history of the groat wai as a whole as widl as a 
bi‘gmmng of memoirs and narratives by mili- 
taiy oJicials. Of th(‘ latL'r the outstanding aie: 
lititj by Field-iMaishal Viscount John Denton 
Pinkstone Fiench, Forty Days in UUI/ and The 
/jUst Four Months the Fnd of the War in the 
West by Major-General Sir Fiederick Maurice; 
The Brand Fleet, Ot't-Ptlir by Admiral John 
Kushwoith ffellicoe. The History of the W’orld 
11 nr by Francis A Maich and Richard J. Beam- 
ish, with an introduction by (Jeneral Peyton C. 
March, Field-Marshal Haig's Despatches edited 
by Lieut-Col. ,1. 11. Boraston, The Battli of Jut- 
land^ by Comiiiaiider Carlyon Bellairi*, The Dover 
Pati'of, H)lo Pin by Admiral Sir Reginald Ba- 
i‘on, The Dardanelles by Maj -Gen. Sir C. Vk Cald- 
well, and (in translation) My War Memories 
by (Jeneral Ludendoiir, Memoirs by Admiral von 
Til pit, z, and In the 11 or id War by (k)unt Czernin. 
Other lii.-itoiies of the wai aie: vols. 21 to 24, 
which complete A el son's History of the War 
edited by John TTuchan, vol. 0 of Sir A. Conan 
Doyle’s The British Campaign in France and 
Flanders, Vklinund Dane’s The British Campaign 
in Africa and the Panfic and The British Cam- 
paign in the Nearer Fast, J. W. Forteseue’s Of- 
ficial History of the War to Doember, 101 If, 
John Buchan’s History of the South African 
Forces in France, Sir Julian Corbett’s Official 
History of the War: Naval Operations, vol. 1, 
A. K. Pollard’s A Short History of the Great 
War, Roland Usher’s The Story of the Great 
W ar, Capt. E. K. G. R. Evans’ Keeping the Seas, 
Major M. VI. Donohoe’s W ith the Persian Fxpedi- 
hon, Maior Charles C. 'ITiriier’s The Struggle in 
the Air, Douglas G. Browne’s The Tank in Ac- 
tion, Solomon A. Solomon’s Strategic Camou- 


flage, V. J Seligrnan’s The Salonua Sidc-Shoiv, 
Major H. O. Lock’s W'ith the British Army in the 
Holy Land, Arthui J II Pollen’s The ' British 
Navy in Battle, and W. T’. Massey’s Hotc Jeru- 
salem Was Won. Also the foiiith volume of 
Frank TJ. Simonds’ History of the World War, 
Arthur W. Ihige’s Our lit) Days' Flighting, the 
second volume of Jolin Bach McMaster’s The 
United States in the W'orld War, Lieut. -(kJ 
JeniiingR C. Wise’s The Turn of the Tide, and 
The Rejcrence History of the Great TTar. 

4 lie contemporary stoiy of Russia is told in: 
Arthur llansome’s Six Weeks in Russia in 1010, 
.lohn Heed’s Ten Daifs that Shook the World, 
E. JL Wilcox's Russia's Ruin, Hubert Vk (’ 
Long’s Russian Revolu tiori \spects. At ladiia T’yi- 
kova- Williams’ Ft out Lilurty to Brrst-Litovsk, 
General C. H Ballard's Russia in Rule ami 
Misrule, Judah L Magiies' Russia and Germany 
at Brest- Lit (1 rsk , C’apt Vk E. Moore’s Siberia 'To- 
day, and Albeit Ith^s Williams’ Lenin the Man 
and His Work 

Eirst among the narrativt's of personal e\])t‘- 
rienee in the wai eome'^ Hi and TVhit lock's Bel- 
gium. Important aie: J’hili]) (Lhbs’ The Way 
to \ let or If, being the last volume of liis war 
correspondence, and Realities of W'ar, ICdmund 
Candler’s JOie Long Road to Baghdad, G. M 
TrevelN ail's Ncf nrx' from Italy's War, (hipt James 
Norman Hall’s and EieiiC Cliailes Jhuiiard Nord- 
hotr's The Lafayitte I'lytriff i'orps, Sii ll(‘iii\ 
New holt’s The Book of the Long 'Trait, Con 
iiingshy Dawson’s Lii iruf Bayonets, Beatrice C 
Bask(‘i ville’s 'The Plaiiground of Satan, Eewis H. 
V’leeman's Sea Hounds, Vkiiest W. Horiiung's 
Aotes of a ('amp-Follou ( r an the Western Front 
and Hobert Jxeabl(*'s Standing By: W ar 'Tune Re- 
flections in France and Flanders Tlnui* are 
also: ) aska ' Mif Life as a Peasant, Frile, and 

Soldier by Maria Botclikuieva. 'The Arneriean 
Spirit by Briggs Kilbiirn Adams, Small 'Things 
by Margaret Deland, Fii/hiinif the Flijmg Cuciis 
by Edw^ard V^. Itiekeiibaeker, The Command is 
Forreard b\ Alexander Woolleott, My Italian 
Year by Josepli Collins, Fields of 1 ictorij by 
Mrs Ttumphry Ward, Amass the Blockade by 
II. N Brailslord, Haiv I Filmed the 11 ar by 
Geolfie) H. Malms, Guv First 'Tin 'Thousand by 
Chestei W . Jeiiks, The Story of the Fust Gas 
Re<iimcnt by James T Addison, Gun Fodder, 
the Diary of Four ) ears of W ar by A, llainii 
ton Gibbs, HV/r in Hu Garden of Fden by K(‘r- 
rnit Hoose\(‘lt, The History of the Aankec Di- 
( iston by Hairy A Jh-invell. Tin Story of thr 
Rainboiv Division by Ha> moiid S. Tompkins, and 
the Sivord of Deborah by E. ’Fen ii} sou Jesse 

Humor is introdneed into the aeeouiit in Mr 
Punch's Ihstoi If of the Gnat W ar; 1 fjast Diary 
of the (heat War by Samuel Pep^ s, Jr, Sniper 
Jackson by Frederick Sleath, Mud-Laiks by 
Crosbie Gaistin, Full Spc( d. Ahead by Hmii} P. 
Beaton, and 'The Fcploits of Bit ye and l/« by 
Peter Claik Maefarlanc. 

Tkamol axd Gi T-oF-Dooas. Especially to be 
noted under this head ar(‘* W H Hudson’s 'Ilie 
Book of a aturalist and Buds in 'Toun 
and \ illage, Sii Ernest Shackleton's South: 
the Story of Shackleton's Last Frpedition, 
H) llf-VJ 11 , Hosita Eorhes’ Unconducted W'ander- 
ers, R. N. Hudmose Bi own’s Spitzbrrgen, John 
Burroughs’ Field and Study, A. Safroni-Middle- 
ton's WAnc-Dar k Seas and 'Ti'opic Skies, Freder- 
ick O’Brien’s White Shadoivs in the South Seas, 
Eklith Wharton’s In Morocco, Mary Gaunt’s A 
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Broken Journey, Vilhjalmur Stefansson’a The 
Friendly Xictiv, Oeorge* 4'rumbull Ladd^H InU- 
matc (tlimpscs of Life in India, and John H. 
Finley’s .4 PiJgnm m Palestme. Worthy of 
mention also are: llnexploicd New Uuinca by 
W H. Beintr, Pound the World in Any Number 
of Days by Maurice Baring, Among Italian Peas 
ants liy Ton\ Cyriax, Indo China and Its Primi- 
lue People by Capt. Henry Baiidesson, Through 
Deserts and Oases of i'entral Asia by Ella Sykes 
and Brigadier-General Sir Percy Sykes, Byways 
in Pouthein Tuseany by Katherine Hooker, The 
Po man tic PoussiUon, in the French Pyi enees bj 
Isuble Savoiy, Adventures in Alaska by Samuel 
Hall \ouiig, Oreen Timber Trails by William G. 
Gluipnuiii, Houseboat Days in (Puna by John O. 
1*. Bland, Vahfonna Deseii Trails by Joseph S. 
( base, The Land of To monow by William B. 
Stephenson, On Alpine Heights and Bitten Crags 
by George J). Abraham, Pekin Dust by Ellen N. 
La Motte, A Loiterer in New England by Helen 
\V. llenderHon, The Fiance J Know by Winifred 
Stephens, The Mai tyred Toicns of France by 
Clara E. J^aiighlin, The Pans of the Novelists 
b> Bartlett Maurice, The Cathedral Cities of 
France by Herbert and Hester Marshall, Hol- 
land of lo-day by George Wharton Edwards, and 
Ihrough Fjgypt in War Times by Martin S. 

LITHUANIA. A part of the tormer Russian 
empire including cliieJly parts of the Russian 
goNeinmeiit of \ ilna, Grodno, Moliilev, Vitebsk, 
and Minsk; formerly a grand duchy. The area 
lias been estimated at about 100,000 square miles. 
According to the last Russian census the Lithu- 
anians in Europe and Russia were placed at 
2,700,805 and in addition theic weic 310,631 in 
Poland. See Rlssia. 

LIVE STOCK. Meat Production in the 
I'MT hD States. The following table shows the 
production of meat in the United States accord- 
ing to estimates of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agneultuie for the calendar years 1917 
and 1918. Figures are shown in millions of 
pounds . 


Reel’ 

Voa] . . 

Poi k 

Jvanib and mutton . 
(loat 


Total . 


1917 

191S 

6,053 

7,650 

731 

81.5 

8,450 

11,248 

473 

522 

18 

15 

, 16,325 

20,250 


During 1919 production has been maintained 
at about the same scale as in 1918 except in 
the case of beef. For the first six months of 
1919 the production of meat was 10,012,000 
pounds as cornparwl with 9,586,000 pounds dur- 
ing the same period of 1918. Beef produetion 
during the first six months of 1919 was 2,830,000 
pounds compared with 3,295,000 pounds for the 
same period of 1918. The exports of meat prod- 
ucts from the United States for the last two 
fiscal years ending on June 30th were as fol- 
lows : 



1918 

1819 


Lbs, 

Lbs. 

Beef 

600,100,000 

591,200,000 

Pork . . . . 

1,706,500,000 

2,724,900,000 

Mutton and lamb . 

2,100,000 

2,200,000 


2,308,700,000 

3,318,300,000 


The slaughter of animals under Federal in- 
sjx'ction in the United States was as follows for 
the fiscal years ended ,hine 30th: 



1918 

1919 

Cattle . . . 

. . . . 10,938,415 

11,211,901 

Calves 

. . . . 3,322.891 

3,674.227 

Sheep 

8,769,497 

11,268,370 

(ioats .... 

. . . 149,503 

125,660 

Hogs 

35,448,8 48 

44,398,389 


The pioportioii of Federal slaughter to total 
slaughter in the United States is estimated at 60 
per cent in the ease of hogs and sheep, 45 per 
cent in the ease of calves, and 75 per cent in 
the case of cattle. 

The World’s Supply of Meat Animals. The 
following table gives the number of cattle, hogs, 
and sheep before the war and in either 1918 
or 1919 in 14 of the most important countries 
engaged in the intei national trade in meat and 
meat products prior to the war. (From Circular 
142, Oflice of the U. S. Secretary of Agricul- 
ture.) This table does not take into considera- 
tion the number of animals in what constituted 
the former Empires of Austria-Hungary and Rus- 
sia or in the Balkan States, for it has not been 
possible to obtain recent figures as to the num- 
ber in those territories. 


LIVE STOCK IN 14 COUNTRIES MOST IMPORTANT IN INTERNATIONAL MEAT TRADE 


Co until/ 

9 countries 
of western 
Europe . 
United 
King 
France 
Italy 
Swit/er* 
land 
lUdguuu 
Nether- 
luiids 
Denmark 
Hwcdeu 
Germany 


Befoi e 
war 


12.185.000 

14.807.000 

6.046.000 

1.443.000 

1.849.000 

2.097.000 

2.163.000 

2.721.000 

20.994.000 


Total 65,20.5,000 
Gam or 

loss 


Cattle 

Alter P 0 

war ehani/e 

Before 

war 

Swine 

After 

war 

P. C. 
change 

Before 

war 

Sheep 

After 

war 

P,C 

change 

12.311.000 -f 1 0 

13.315.000 —10 0 
6,186,000 — 6 9 

3.953.000 

7.048.000 
2,722,600 

2.809.000 

4.021.000 

2.337.000 

—28 9 
—42.9 
—14.9 

27.964.000 

16.213.000 

11.163.000 

27.063.000 
9,496,000 

11.752.000 

— 3 2 
—41 4 
-+-5 3 

1,530,000 4’ 6.0 
899,000 —51 4 

570 000 
1.412.000 

364.000 

318.000 

—36.1 
—77 2 

161,000 

(185,000) 

225,000 

-f 39 7 

1.969.000 — 6 1 

2.142.000 —13.0 

2.584.000 — 5.0 
17,227,000 —17 9 

1.850.000 

2.497.000 
968,000 

25,659,000 

450.000 

583.000 

634.000 
10,080,000 

—66.7 

—76.7 

—34.4 

—60.8 

842.000 

515.000 

988.000 
5,521,000 

437.000 

247.000 

1.409.000 

5.299.000 

—48 1 
—50.1 
■+-42 6 
— 40 

58,163,000 —10 8 

46,179.000 

21,596,000 

—53.2 

63.367,000 

55,928,000 

—11.7 

—7,042,000 


-24,583,000 



—7,489.000 
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Ooimfry Before. 

war 

Cattle 

After 

war 

p a 
chani/e 

Before 

war 

Swine 

After 

war 

P. C 
chant/ e 

Before 

wai 

Sheep 

After 

wat 

P. C. 
change 

.5 surplus 
countries ; 









United 

States .''>0,. 592, 000 
Canada 6, .592,000 

07.800.000 

10.051.000 

+19 9 
+53 8 

58.933,000 

3,610,000 

75,587,000 

4,290,000 

+ 28.3 
+ 18,8 

49,719,000 

2,175,000 

49,863,000 

3,053,000 

+ 0.3 
+40 0 

Aii;en- 

tiiia 25,807,000 
Australia 11,745.000 
New Zea- 
land 2,020,000 

27.050.000 

11.040.000 

2,888,000 

+ 4 G 
— () 0 

+43 0 

2.901.000 

1.020.000 

349,000 

i, *169, 666 

258,000 

+ 13.9 

— 2G.1 

43.225.000 

92.047.000 

23.996.000 

44.850.000 

91.676.000 

26.538.000 

4 3.8 
— 0 4 

+ 10 6 

Total 102,757,000 

118,895,000 

415 7 

63,918,000 

81,304,000 

+ 27.2 

211,162,000 

215,980,000 

+ 2 3 

(Tam or 
loss 

1 16,138,000 

. , 


+ 17.386,000 



+ 4,818,000 


14 coun- 

tnes 107,962.000 

177,058,000 

+ 5 4 

110.097,000 

102,900,000 

— 6 5 

274,529,000 

271,908,000 

— 1.0 

Gain or 

loss 

+9,096,000 



—7,197,000 



—2,621,000 



Porusal of tliiH table will indicate that the 
world's stocks of cattle have increased during 
the war. It is to be noted, however, that the 
Ki!rof)(‘an stocks will not for some time be 
available either for daily or meat production in 
normal capacity on account of the still prevail- 
ing shortage of feed supplies. The widespread 
prevalcnci* of foot and mouth disease on the 
continent of Europe can not but have a serious 
ellcct on animal pioduction in that part of the 
woild. In Italy it has been largely responsible 
for the falling off in the number of cattle, and 
lecurring oiitbroakH in dieat Britain have been 
a matter of much concern to people in that coun- 
try, the disease having appeared in sections 
which had not recorded it in many years. 
Ijosses fiom foot and mouth disease in the River 
Platte country in South America have been 
lioav\ , the disease having assumed a virulent 
loi 111 . 

^riiK IIoKSE SiippEY. All authorities agree 
that the wai has left Europe decidedly short of 
horses, the estimates of the number short of 
the needs varying materially. All over the Con- 
timmt cattle have ri'jilaced horses for work pur- 
poses to a large extent, and tractors have been 
used wherever possible in farming operations, 
and niecliaiiical traction in cities. Necessity has 
compelled these (‘xpedierits legaidless of the time 
consumed in pcrfoimiiig a given operation or 
its cost. Estimates of the number of horses 
which Europe is actually short vary from 
slightly less than 1,000,0()(> head to as much as 
T), 000, 000 head. Some hordes have been exported 
trorn the United States and C'anada during the 
last year, including Pereheron horses sent to 
England for bleeding purposes. 

Factors Afekcting the International 
Iraue. The signing of the Armistice was fol- 
lowed within a few months in the United States 
by the removal of government control over the 
prices of hogs, resulting in a rapid rise in quota- 
tions, and prices on the hoof reached a higher 
figure than ever in the history of the industry. 
All meat animals were similarly affected. Lamb 
averages were $17.75 per hundred pounds for the 
week of July P.Rh, hog prices reached an aver- 
age of $21.95 per hundred pounds during the 
w'^H'k of July P21h, and beef cattle averaged 
$17.30 per hundred pounds during the week of 
August Kith. Extreme top Chicago prices were 
$18.25 during the week of July 19th on lambs 
and $23.60 during the week of August 2d on 
hogs. From this high point on hogs the market 
reacted sharply, and quotations at the end of the 


,>eai wiTc more lhari $9 a hundred less than in 
August. Various iea.sons have been attributed 
for this extreme slump iii hog prices. The state- 
ment has been made that Europe’s storage capa- 
city was crowded to the limit with meat from 
air over the woild which was piled up after the 
signing of the Aimistice in order to be ready for 
the demand from the Central Powers as soon 
as they were in a position to make purchases. 
As far as credits were available, these purchases 
si‘cm to have been made, but the constant de- 
cline in the rate of exchange and the failure of 
continental Europe to obtain credits for its 
purchases has shut off orders for food products 
in America as well a.s for other supplies. 

A curious feature of the situation is found in 
the bc(‘f cattle market, on which higher quota- 
tions on prime steers are being made than ever 
before. The spread on the cattle market is ex- 
traordinary', ranging from 8 or 9 cents for com- 
mon butcher stock, to more than 26 cents for 
prime steers. The beef cattle market reached 
during December even higher prices than were 
quoted during the summer, the price of $21.50 
having been quoted on the Chicago market on 
December 10th. 

TTie Northwestern Droitout. The extreme 
drought in Texas and other parts of the South- 
west V as broken in the fall of 1918, and that 
section of the country has never had more 
abundant feed supplies than during the past 
year. The Texas drought has been duplicated 
to a large extent in Montana and adjoining 
States, in paits of which territory adequate rain- 
fall has not been regictered in three years. The 
drought became particularly severe in Montana 
and the northern two-thirds of Wyoming during 
1919. It extended over western North Dakota, 
northwestern South Dakota, northern Colorado, 
Utah, Nevada, Idaho, and up into Alberta and 
southwestern Saskatchewan. So far as the con- 
dition of the ranges is concerned it was not so 
disastrous as the Texas drought. Grass )iad 
not been destroyed, and the turf remained. The 
condition of live stock was therefore much better 
than in Texas, and practically no animals had 
to be moved to save them from immediate 
starvation. Cattle weie still being moved out 
of Wy’oming and Montana in the middle of De- 
cember to find feed and pasture on the more 
open ranges of the Southwest. 

The most serious phase of the situation is the 
feed problem during the winter. Stockmen who 
were forehanded and either reduced the number 
of animals to be carried through the winter on 
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the range or bi ought in adequate supplies of 
feed, will have no serious didiculty during the 
winter. However, the winter was extremely 
earl\, in some sections the earliest on recoid, 
and niuiiy ranchnien had done as much feeding 
b> th(‘ Iht of December as oidinanly is needed 
during an entire normal winter. The winter set 
in with heavy snow, high winds, and low tem- 
jieratures. Large nunibei s of cattle and sh(‘ep 
were moved out of the Northwest, inferior ones 
being sent to mark(*t, and the better class of 
f(‘eders and breeders placed on feed elsewhere. 
Nearby sources of teed natuially received the 
lirst shijmieiits, ami pastures in the Dakotas, 
N(‘braska, and Oregon weie soon tilled U}). laiter 
shipments w’eio sent into the tknii licit, norlhein 
Wisconsin, ^Minnesota, and Michigan, and still 
later herds were scut to Texas and New Mexico 
where }mstuu‘ was found in abundance and a 
mild wintc'r is to )k‘ cxjieOed. 

The government assisted mateiially in this 
movement, the Deiiartment of Agi leultnre organ- 
izing an emergenev carnpaiLUi, the extension di- 
visions of agrieultural colleges and county agents 
pioviding inacbimuy through which the pro- 
gi amine could be carried out. The Railroad Ad- 
miiiisti ation matin iallv assisted in putting into 
etfeet rates on live stock shipjied out to be le- 
turned, and on feed to lie sbippial into the 
dronglit areas. 

Prooress of Ammal Lmifstry in the South. 
Predictions that the next great development of 
the animal industry in Die United States would 
come in the Southern States are being veritied 
'Pile devcloinnent of tlie past 15 years has licen 
noteworthy and ha^ been accentuated by the 
spread of Die boll wi'evil ovei the Cotton Belt 
which has compelled tlu‘ adoption of diversitied 
farming The constantly gi owing area of cut- 
over pun* lamU is now dncciing attention to 
another possible SouDutii tick! lor the develop- 
ment of the live-stock industry. Constantly in 
creasing taxes without a coi responding lelurn 
aio neeessitaling the economical use of Dicse 
lands, for which cattle and sheep laiichiiig and 
live-stock fanning oiler the most promising op- 
portunities. Most of the Southern States aie 
attacking this problem vigorously. Laudowuiers' 
associations have been organized in North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, Georgia, and Mississippi, 
and the nucleus of such an organization exists 
in Floiida. Scmi-puhhc organizations, backed 
by banking, linnhei, and lailioad interests, aie 
fosteiing this movement. 

Tick ]i]iiAi)icATioj\. The success of tick eradi- 
cation HI the Suuth is now so well demonstiatod 
that the end ot this struggle is deliiiitely forecast 
within a few years. Seventy per cent (totaling 
509,085 square miles) of the area originally 
quarantined when the vvoik began in 1906 had 
been released by Dee. 1, 1919. All of the 
originally quarantined area in (California, Ken- 
tucky, Missouri, and Tennessee, the entire States 
of Mississippi and South Carolina, and over 90 
per cent of Alabama and Louisiana, have been 
released from quarantine. Texas and Florida 
now remain the great stiongholds of the tick, 
the former having cleaied 40 per cent of the 
oiiginally quarantined area and the latter only 
18 per cent. These two States are the only ones 
in which less than half of the area originally 
quarantined has been released. 

Legislative Progress. The tick eradication 
work IS made possible by State legislation which 


gives counties and States authority and funds 
whereby they may meet the cooperation of the 
federal’ goveniuli'iit. 4 his legislation ranges all 
the way from “local option" laws (giving the 
counties iiiithority to begin independently sys- 
tenniDc compulsoiy dipping of cattle), to State 
laws placing the entire State on a quarantine 
basis and compelling the systematic dipping of 
cattle over the entire State as the live-stock sani- 
taiy oiUcials direct. 

During the yeai legislation of another charac- 
ter made its ajijiearaiice with results which 
piomisc much foi the advance of the Southein 
live-stoek industry. 4 hat is the revision of the 
h‘gishition in SouDiern States whieh alfeets live- 
stoek loans. Live-stock credit has been handled 
almost entiieh thiongh loeal sourees, Southein 
live stoek paper having no market in Northern 
lianking elides, excejit that originating in 4'exas 
and Okhihuina. 14ie objections to most Southern 
chattel mortgage laws is that the forcclosine 
provisions an* unduly cnmh(‘rsomc and that the 
penalties are extremely light for fiaudiilent re- 
moval of mortgaged piopcrty. 4 he 1919 session 
of the Florida Legislature passed a live stock 
loan law making foreclosure jiossihle within 15 
da\s, and classing fraudulent removal of mort- 
gaged live stoek as a felony when the chattels 
aie worth more than $100, the punishment being 
a line of not mon* than $5000 or imprisonment 
for not more than live ^ears in States prison or 
both. A similar law was introduced into the 
Geoigia Legislatuie, and the desirability of legis- 
lation of a like eharaeter is being eonsideied in 
other States ( 'onsiderahlc agitation is also 
noticed for legislation pioviding State registra- 
tion of live-stock maiks and brands in those 
Southern States wliere live stock are handled 
undei lange conditions 

44iE South at the 1 n ikiinational Live Stock 
Lxposition. When tin* Ileieford bull, Point 
Uomfort XIV, won for Die South the grand 
ehamjHonship foi the bleed at the International 
kiv(‘ Stoek Kxposition ot 191.4, many Northein 
])eoj)le felt that Die oceiiiieiice was a “fluke,” 
vvliieh was not likely to he repeated often But 
the reeoid of the 1919 International Live Stoek 
Lxposition, held at Chicago dining the lirst 
week in December, demonstiated the possibilities 
of the South as a live-stock producing section 
111 a lemarkablo way. Nine grand champion- 
ship.-^ were xvon by breeders south of the Ohio 
Uivei, as follows. Shorthorn bull and cow, 
Ileieford bull, Aberdeen-Angiis bull, Fereheion 
mart*, Duroe-. Jersey hoar, Polaiid-China sow, and 
llampsliiie lain and ewe. 

Not all of these animals were actually bred on 
Southern fainis, hut the fact that they were 
shown Iroiu Soutliern heids is an illustration of 
the piogressive .spirit of SouDiern breeders, and 
those winch were bred and raised on Southern 
farms show clearly that tlie South can produce 
as fine breeding stock as any oth(‘r section of 
the country. 

Jn addition to the winnings in the live-stock 
judging, the college judging team from the Texas 
A. and M. College won first in the students’ 
judging contest, and the team representing the 
4’e\as agncultuial clubs won second by one point 
only in the non collegiate judging contest. 

LIVE STOCK DISEASES. See Veterinary 
Mfhhcine. 

LIVING, Cost of. See Food and Nutrition. 
LIVONIA. One of the Baltic Provinces 
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(q.v,) of Russia and a province of tlie former 
Russian empire; sitiiated on the Gulf of Ripa 
l)et\veen Estlionia and Gourland. Area, vari- 
ously estimated at from 10,930 square juilea to 
18,158 square mil(*s; po[>ulation eslimaied Jan. 
1, 1915, at 1,778,500. A!)Out 43 per cent of the 
inhabitants are Letts and nearly as many are 
Ksthouians. About four-fifths of the population 
beIon<jf to the Lutheran (Jmreh. (hipital and 
larfjest city, Riga, with a population estimated 
before the war at 509,000, of whom about 47 
per cent wore of German descent, 23 per cent 
Letts, and 25 per cent Russians. Dorpat, the 
seat of the celebrated univeisity of Dorjiat, and 
the meeting place in 1919 of the Bolshevist and 
Lsthonian ])eace delegates, had a population he- 
foie the war of 44,100. Livonia comprises tlie 
large island of Oesel (1010 sipiare miles) with a 
riopulation of about 05,000, chiefly Esthonians 
See War of i'ue Nations. 

LLOYD, OiiARi.ES Harford. An (‘iniuent 
English organist, died at Slough, Buckingham, 
October 10. He was born at Thornlmry, Oct. 
10, 1849. He served as organist at Gloucester 
Cathedral and later at Christ Church Cfathedral, 
Oxford, lie also conducted a number of inv 
portant English festivals, lie was the founder 
and first presidimt of the Oxford [Tiiiversity 
Musical Club 

LLOYD, Sir Witjjam hJiLDEiiiCK. Newfound- 
land ie]U’esentati\ e at the Paiis F^eace Conference 
in 1919 He was born in England whore lie 
taught school lie became Prime Minister of 
Newfoundland in 1918. He had no permanent 
seat, at the Peace ( 'onferciu'o. 

LOAN AND TRUST COMPANIES. See 

State Banks 

LOCKS. Si'e Canals; Dams. 

LONDONDERRY, Liieresa Susy Ueien, 
Marchioness of. Widow of the late Marquis of 
Londoiidei ry, died in London, March 1() She 
wuis married in 1875 to Viscount Casilereagh, 
who w as aftn wards Marquis of I.ondondci i \ , 
and who after the victory of the Unionist party 
ill 1886 became Txrrd- Lieutenant of Ireland 
During this time and later J^ady l.ondoiidcrry, 
who was celebrated for her beauty and social 
dial 111 , had inany fneiids among the most im- 
portant ])olitical peisonages of the time, and she 
W'HB prominent in leading circles. 

LONGSHOREMEN’S STRIKE. See Stiukes 

AND LuOKOI TS. 

LOS ANGELES. See Mitnicipal Owneu- 

SUII*. 

LOUISIANA. Population The population 
of the State in J9I0 was 1,658,388, and on July 
I, 1019, it was estimated to be 1,912,603, a gam 
during the twelvemonth 27,900. 

AiiRicuLTURE. The following table is comjuled 
from a report of the federal Department of Agri- 
culture. 


Crop Year Acreage Piod Bu Value 

Corn ... 1919 1,8.50,000 32,375,000 $48,562,000 

1918 1,800,000 28.800,000 46,:i68.00() 

Outs 1919 75,000 1,650,000 1,650,000 

1918 80,000 2,000,000 1.980.000 

Hay 1919 250,000 a 450,000 10.350.000 

1918 225,000 a 292,000 6.190.000 

Potatoes 1919 25.000 1,600,000 3.520.000 

1918 55,000 4,345,000 6,518,000 

Cotton 1919 1.532,000 300,000 .52,500,000 

1918 1,683,000 h 588,000 80,811,000 

Rico 1919 660,000 19,712,000 53,420,000 

1918 680,000 16,704,000 32,573.000 


Transportation. The railway mileage of iht 
State on June 30, 1917, wxas 5316, indiidiiig main 
track and branches Since then 42 miles of first 
track, and several additional miles of second 
track, w'ei*e huilt Tlte Texas and Pacific is the 
longest road in tlie State 

Officers. Goxernor, Ruflin G. Pleasant; Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, Fernand Mouton; ^eeieiary of 
State, James J. Hailey; Treasurer, Henry Hun- 
sicker; Auditor, Paul Capdevielle; Attorney- 
( Genera L A. V. Coco. 

LOWER AUSTRIA. Before the downfall of 
the Aiistro-llungai ian empire, a crownland of 
Austria. Aiea, 7654 s<|uare miles; population, 
Dee. 31, DUO, 3 L The Austrian subjects 

were jilaeed at 3,264,110, of whom 3,130,536 were 
German Hpealcing. Cajiital, Vienna. See Aus- 

IRTX-llUNCARY 

LUBIN, David. American agricultural spe- 
cialist and merdiaut, died at Rome, Italy, Janu- 
ary 1 ; best known ns founder of the Interna- 
tional Institute of Agriculture at Romo. He was 
born in 1810 For many yeais in business at 
Saci anu'iito, Galifornia, but interested himself 
111 impioving tin* svstem of marketing agrieul- 
tnral products, ])roTUotion of complete and sys- 
tcmiatic statistical information, and development 
of rural credits, uatinnal marketing, etc. He 
succeeded in briiiging before Congress a pro- 
posal for an into: iiat ioiial convention for the 
establishment of an International Commerce 
( a>rnmissioii on meicliant marine (the measure 
passed Sept 1, 1914), and he also Rociiiecl the 
introduction of a mcnsiiie for improving the 
pnrc(‘l po‘'t service, famlitating direct dealing 
hetw('<*n producois and consumers (1916). His 
pioposals foi the International Institute of Agri- 
(Miltuie weie embodied in that iiistitutioii, which 
has since supplu d woild crop, import and export 
lejiorts, etc., and of which he was the American 
delegate. The treaty iatif>uig this project W'as 
signed by 5.3 nations dJie King of Italy gave 
a building to tlie institution ami the annual in- 
come of $60,000. 

LUDINGTON, Marshall I ndependence. 
Maior general lu the l iiited States army, died 
at Skaneateles. N V., diilv 28 He was born at 
Smithtield, Pa, dulv 4, 1839, and served with 
dmtinctioii in the Civil Wai , being raised in rank 
foi faithful and mentoiimis seiviee He was in 
the quai tei ma^'tor's dejiaitmeiit after Uie war 
and became the (piartermasler-general in 1898, 
and map)! gomual iii 1903, wdien he w'as retired 
at Ills own request aftm* 40 \ears of service. 

LUMBERING. Six' FoiiESTRY. 

LUTHERANS. 3'ho Evangelical Lutheran 
( lunch in America is the third largest churcli 
in the United States. Only general statistics 
for 1919 arc available, and these show slight 
doereases over 1918. '^riiere were, in 1919, in 
the United States and ('anada 3,652,010 baptized 
members and 2,451,997 confirmed members with 
9829 ministers and 15,638 congregations. Fig- 
ures foi ('anada for 1918 show that there were 
64,490 members with 237 mini.sters and 827 
congi egat ions. In ( anada a v'ast majority of 
the members are foieigners, largely ScuTulinavian, 
and tin* dfx'tiines are taught them in 13 dilTcrent 
languages. 3'he following statistics are for 1918 
and are the latest available. 

(Jeiieral (^ouneil, founded in 1867, is the largest 
of the 14 branches of the church, 'riieie are 
782,032 baptized iiicmhcrs and 538,728 confirmed 
members, with 1814 ministers and 2637 congre- 
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Rations Their property is valued at $36,678,- 
422. 

General Synod, founded in 1820, is the next 
largest with 490,000 baptized members and 374,- 
747 oonfiimed members, with 1452 ministers and 
1834 eongregations. Property is valued at $28,- 
160,112. 

PTiiited Synod, founded in 1886, is much 
smaller. There were 76,106 baptized members 
and 55,473 confirmed members, with 262 minis- 
ters, and 404 congregations. Church property 
was valued at $3,270,940. 

Synodical Conference, founded in 1872, is 
strongest in the Middle West. It had 1,274,142 
l)aj>ti/e(l members and 823,520 confirmed mem- 
bers with 3278 ministers and 3843 congregations. 
Church property was valued at $23,072,073. 

Independent Synods. The largest of these is 
the Norwegian Lutheian Church in America 
which had 443,563 baptized members and 275,- 
006 confirmed members, with 1240 ministers and 
2811 congregations. Church property was valued 
at $0,843,655. There are 16 other branches of 
the church, among which are the Danish 
Lutheran Church, Icelandic Synod, United Danish 
Lutheran Church, T.utheran Free Church, and 
many State synods. 

The rejiort of the $500,000 Keconstniction 
Service Campaign to Nov. 1, 1010, shows that the 
campaign was over subscribed bv al>out $57,000. 
INIuch service is ex}>ected to be made possible by 
this money, and already active steps are being 
taken to use it for the greatest possible good. 

The various branches maintain a large number 
of educational institutions in all parts of the 
country. In 1010 there were 24 theological 
seminaries, 30 colleges, 7 ladies’ colleges and 
seminaries, 52 academies, 62 orphans’ homes, 48 
homes for the aged. Also theie were 0 deaconess 
motherhouses, 47 hospitals, 13 hospices, 8 immi- 
grant and seamen’s missions, and 1 1 miscellane- 
ous institutions 

Both foreign and home missions are main- 
tained. 'fhe home missions include 14 Inner 
Mission Societies and City Missions. There are 
12 American societies for missionary work in 
India, Burma, Japan, Liberia, Biitish Guiana, 
Argentine, Teluguland, Australia, Porto Rico, 
China, Madagascar, Persia, and among the Ainer- 
i<*an Induins. In lOlt) there were 304 mission- 
aries, 2648 nati\e helpeis, 123,i)27 native Chris- 
tians, 14,214 candidates for ba])tisni, 42,415 
jiupils in mission schools, and a total income 
of $696,362. Total contributions for missionary 
work in this country for 1018 weie $6,380,153 
'fhere are 36 European missionary societies oper- 
ating in man}' moi e fields In 1010 there were 
2355 missionaries, 12,014 native helpeis, 064,580 
native CJiristiaiis, 68,100 candidates foi baptism, 
230,550 ])iipils in mission sehools, and a total 
income of $3,308,500. Contributions for this 
woik ran into very large hgures. The ehurcdi 
maintains 10 publishing bouses in various parts 
of tlie eoiintry, which publish 234 periodicals, a 
large uumher being in foreign languages. ^Plie 
Lutheran Year Hook is published by the Un ite<^I 
Lutheran Publication House with headquarters 
in Philadelphia, Pa. 

LUXEMBURG. A small state of central 
Kill ope hounded by Germany, Belgium, and 
France; neutralized by the Treaty of London in 
1867; occupied by Germany during the war; 
restored to independence after the armistice in 
1018. See War of the Nations. Area, 998 


square miles; population, Dec. 1, 1910, 259,891. 
Capital, Luxemburg, with a population of 20,- 
848 in 1910. 

History 

Abdk^ation of riiK Grand Duchess. On the 
eve of the war, Luxemburg was a neutral state 
politically, and autonomous, but economically in- 
corporated in tlie Gennan customs union. The 
victory of the Allies relieved Luxemburg from 
its ties with Germany, and was received with 
rejoicing in the country. Owing to its limited 
extent, the duchy could not exist by its own 
resources, and was obliged to apply to its liber- 
ators for aid and support There soon appeared 
a party of “Autonomists” who opposed the plans 
of the relatively small number of “Aimexation- 
ists,” but it was realized that the destiny of the 
country must he united either with that of 
Franco or Belgium. Those who favored aggres- 
sively a close alliance with P'rance prepared a 
movement against the d^mastv. I’he reigning 
Grand Duchess, Marie Adelaide, had given the 
Fiitente nations some giounds of complaint as 
showing too much favor to the German generals 
and their staff, and oven to the Kaiser himself, 
and her representatives who went to Paris after 
the armistice w^re received with some coldness 
A republican commiticc, interpreting this atti- 
tude of the Allies as directed against the House 
of Nassau-Braganza, organized a debate on Janu- 
ary 0th in the Chamber on the question of gov- 
ernment, and held a large meeting as a demon- 
stration in favor of a riquiblic. Theie was some 
disorder in the streets, and a committee of safety 
was established which organized demonstrations, 
and which proclaimed the advt'iil of a new era. 
A considerable numlicr of the citizens declared 
their adherence to this revolution. Meanwhile, 
P’reneh troops had occupied the country under 
orders to suppress any disordcT, and the move- 
ment went no further than th(‘so demonstrations 
This military inteivcntion which prevented the 
lepiihlicans from forcing their wdll upon the 
country was made the subject of an investiga- 
tion, and led to an interpellation in the French 
Chamber. On .lanuary 12t]i, the Luxemburg 
Barliament received the abdication of the 
Duchess, and named as sue(*essor, .the Princess 
Chailotte, the next in age of the six princesses 
of the grand ducal family. Plans had been made 
for a ph4}iseitc‘ to he held on May 4th to decide 
upon the future foim of goveniment and the 
(pu*stK)n of economic union with P’raiicc, but it 
was post])OTic(l by tli(‘ decision of the Chamber 
A dispatch in the press of September 20th an- 
nounced that tin* ])Iebiseite had pronounced by 
lour 1o one in favor of the (‘\istirig goviu unient. 

The Countrv’s Future. Tin* pioblmn of 
Luxemburg’s futuie has been discussed else- 
where, and at the close of the year 1010 it was 
not yet decided whether it was to remain inde 
jieiidenl oi form a part of France For an un- 
derstanding of the situation a brief resume of 
tlie historical antecedents is desirable do the 
hreiieh the all-important matter wtis a strong 
fiontier which would guarantee the country 
against future invasion from Germany, and from 
that point of view the destiny of Luxemburg was 
of the greatest moineiit, and every point w^as 
seized upon that would justify its annexation 
to France. The Fren<di pointed to the historical 
basis of a union with France, Twice in the past, 
that is, from 1084 to 1607, and from 1793 to 
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1814 it had been under French dominion and 
it had barely escaped being so the third timer 50 
years ago, Uiat is, in 1867. They said that its 
own interests should lead it to give up its inde- 
pendence and break with the German dynasty, 
the House of Nassau, whose last representative, 
the present Duchess, was said to have shown 
undue coni })laisa nee toward the foreigners who 
violated the territory of Luxemburg. The gov- 
ernment had already freed itself from the 
Zollvcrein, which had made it dependent upon 
the German Emperor, and it had also denounced 
the treaty by which its railways were main- 
tained in the German railway system. Thus it 
showed a disposition to rid itself of (German en- 
tanglements. Its history during the last century 
was briefly as follows: After it was taken from 
France by the Holy Alliance it was given to the 
King of "the Netherlands, then comprising Hol- 
land and Belgium, but after the separation of 
these two countries in 1830 the former grand 
duchy was divided and the House of Orange 
Nassau kept only a part as defined by the 
Treaty of Tiondon in lS3i), and while France 
kept certain cities acijuiied under Louis XIV, 
namely: Damvillera, Mariville, Thionville, 
Evoy, and Montmedy ; all the rest of the country 
remained under the old Salic law with the re- 
•sult that when the present Queen of Holland 
came to the throne, the Duke of Nassau who had 
l)e(*n deposed by the Prussians in 1866 became 
the grand duke. I he Salic law excluding women 
did not ojierate permanently, however, and the 
granddaughter of this duke was on the throne 
in 1010. The status of Luxemburg under the 
tieaties of 1815 was that of an integral part of 
the German Confederation The capital which 
had been since the beginning of the eighteenth 
century one of the strongest fortresses in the 
WOT Id, having been eijuippcd by the genius of the 
great engineer Vaubaii, became a stronghold 
under the Confederation with a garrison com- 
posed of Prussians and Austrians and though the 
Confederation was dissolved after the battle of 
Sadowa, Prussia decided on its own account to 
maintain this foi tress, claiming it by virtue of 
sjiecial treaties At this time the French gov- 
ernment was negotiating a cession of the grand 
duchy, ^^hicll was on the point of completion, 
when siubhailv the si’cret becanu' known, the 
King of Holland, bcfoic signing, having had 
scrujiles on the subject and disclosed the aflair 
to tlie Prussian minister at the Hague. This 
iK'Ws caused much excitement in Germany. Al- 
though they had seen tin* forcible annexation of 
llano\<‘r, Nassau, and electoial Hesse, they pro- 
tested against this aibitrarv seizure by France 
of a member of the Zollvcrein. Benningsen, sup- 
ported by Bismarck, exhibited the affair in dark 
colors in the Heichstag. A wave of indignation 
passed over Germany and war for the moment 
threatened, but France whose best troops were at 
that time in Mexico, and who had only a small 
arniv without any system of reserves, was not 
ready for a trial of strength She accepted 
therefore an intervention of the Powers w'hich 
procured for her a partial satisfaction at least 
in the second treaty of J.,ondon, which was signed 
May 31, 1807, and which declared Luxemburg a 
neutral state and re(pur(*d Prussia to withdraw 
the garrison, and provided for the dismantling 
of the fortress. Germany who no more regarded 
the neutrality of Luxemburg than she had that 
of Belgium, invaded the country in 1914. The 


French contended that this would be repeated in 
the future if the only thing that stood in its 
■way was a written agreement. Luxemburg, they 
said, represented a defensive line of the first im- 
portance. For the Germans, on the other hand, 
it was invaluable as a military base in the event 
of war. Under the empire and the revolutionary 
republic it had been called the department of 
forests — a name amply justified, for it was W(*11- 
w<»oded and rugg(xi I’here were however good 
loads and three lines of railway, so it had been 
a point of advantage in German bands against 
the Belgian flank of Ardennes and Alsace Lor- 
raine. The French contended that it ouglit not 
on any account to remain in the hands of a 
(xerman dynasty — the only state that retained 
such a relation after the o\erthrow of so many 
German thrones The French claimed more 
than the limits before 1870. 1'hey jiointed out 
that this frontier had been the result of hostile 
interests which wished to a\enge all def(‘ats that 
bad been undergone liy Germans from the tune 
of Louis XIV to the time of Napoleon. It was 
a frontier that ojiened the most direct ways to 
l*aris and aside from Alsaee-Loiraine it obliged 
France to carry on war on her own territory. It 
was an artificial, unnatural, and eoinjii oinising 
frontier, and the Hrst duly of France was to 
change it. Thus the French claim in Luxemburg 
as w^ell as in the Khine provinces formed a part 
of yie programme, supported especiallv by the 
military elenumt, which looked to eoniplelo 
guaiantees of Fiance for the future, and which 
went so far as to arouse distnist in many ipiar- 
ters, both in France and in the countries of 
the Allies, lest there should be over-reach iiig in 
the matter, and France should acquit e territoiy 
by a doubtful title and thus lead to future dis- 
]>utes, dangerous to herself as well as to the 
u orld 

LXJXEMBITilG, Kosa. Gorman Socialist, 
killed in Berlin on Januarv 15tli. She was asso- 
ciated with Karl laebknoclit as leader of the (*x- 
treniiists or Spartacides She ^arlv distingiiisliHl 
herself for her feat less and eloquent speech 
and radical views At the dena Congress in 
H)06 she upheld the doctrine of the general 
strike against Hebei, and she eonsisteritly con- 
tended for “direct action" and the seizure of 
power A sentence of two months’ iin]>ri'^on- 
iiumt on the charge of inciting to viohaiee was 
the result of this speech, and from that tinn* 
she frequentlv served tt‘rins in prison At the 
outbreak of the war she was serxiiig a long sen 
tenee on the charge of defaming military offi- 
cers, and though released for a shoi t time early 
in 1916 was again plai'cd under preventive ar- 
rest. Released from prison on the outlireak of 
the revolution, she developed view^s more v lolent 
oven than the general run of the Spartacus gioup, 
being practically a Bolshevist in doctrine. She 
was described as a woman of extraordinary per- 
sonality, a cripple, and less than 5 feet tall, 
hut filled with a fiery vigor that often swept her 
audience away. Though reputed to have sprung 
from a bourgeois family, slie hated the bour- 
geoisie with an intense fanatieism. At the So- 
cialist congresses she was almost inv^ariably a 
storm centre, and ajiparently took dfdight in stir- 
ring up scenes of excitement. 

LYNCHING, llie following report was 
compiled by Monroe N. Work, of the Department 
of Records and Research of the Tuskegee Insti- 
tute: There were 82 lynehings in 1919, of which 
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77 wore in tlio South and 5 in the North and 
West. Til is 18 18 more than the number 64 for 
the year 1918. Of those lynched 715 were Negroes 
and 7 were whites One of those put to death 
was a ISegro woman Nineteen, or less than one- 
fourth of those put to doatli, were charged with 
rape or attempted rape. Seven of the victims 
were burned to death. Nine were put to death 
and then their bodies Avere burned. The charges 
a^iainst thoso Inirned to death were: Kape, 3; 
mill del, 2; killing sheritT, 1; no charge given, 1 
'I he charges against those first killed and then 
their bodies burned were: Attempted rape, 3, 
shooting otlieers of the law, 3; rape, 1; murder,* 
1 , incendiaiy talk, 1. 

The otfimse of murder wois charged against all 
the whites Iwiched The ofTcnses charged against 
the Negroes weie: ^Murder, 13; attempted rape, 
10; lape, 9; abetting riots, 4; shooting otTieers 
of the hnv, 4; insulting a woman, 4; killing 
officer of the law*, 4; alleged incendiary talk, 2: 
writing iinpioper lettei, 2. charge not reported, 
6; shooting a woman, 1 , robbery, 1 ; murder sen- 
tence changed to life im])risonment, 1 , shooting 
night watchman, 1; shooting and w’ounding a 
man, 1 ; allegid complicity in killing officer of 
the law*, 1 , killing man in self-defense, I ; kill- 
ing landlord in dispute over crop settlement, 1; 
no chaige made, 1; for biuiig acipiittcd of shoot- 
ing an (dficcr of the law*, 1; remarks about Chi- 
cago lace not, 1; for keeping company wit^ a 
white woman, 1: for being found under bed, 1; 
for making boastful reniaiks. 1 : for alleg(‘d mis- 
leading of mobs searching for another, 1: be- 
cause appeal w*a8 taken from 10 ;\ ears’ sentence 
for attempting life of another, 1; for discussing 
a lynching, 1. 

'’fhe States in wdiich lynch ings occurred and 
the number in each State are as follows: .Ala- 
bama, 7, Arkansas, 12: Colorado, 2: Florida, 5; 
Ceorgia, 21; Louisiana, 7: ATiasissippi, 12; 
Missouri, 2; Nebraska, 1; North Carolina, 3; 
South Carolina, 1 : Tennessee, 1 , d’exas, 4; Wash- 
ington, 1; AN'est Virginia, 2; Kansas, 1. 

MACAO. A Portugues(‘ dependency in China 
consisting of the island of the same name at the 
mouth of the (Uiutoii Kiver and the two small 
adjacent islands of CoIoAik' and Taipa. Area, 
1 sipmre miles. Population (Dec. 31, 1910), 
71.866. 4 he Portuguese numbered 2171 in 

1910. 4’he cit} of Macao is divided into two dis- 
tricts, <'aeh under its owui administrator, in- 
habited ro'-ipocti vely hv Chinese and non-Chinese 

McCAXJGHEY, Sir Samuel. Australian 
sheep raiser, died in SydncA, Australia, July 26. 
Tte was born at. Ballymena, Tndand, 1835, and 
went to Australia iii 1876 During the w*ar he 
presented 20 liattle planes to the government 
After 1899 he was a mcnihcr of the Legislative 
Council of New South ^^’ales. 

McCORMICK, Bobeht Sanderson. A meni- 
her of the w^ell-known reaper firm and former 
ambassador, died April 16th: born in Roekridge 
Co., Vii , July 6, 1849. Tu 1889 he was appointwl 
seeretary of the American legation at TAUidon 
and was afterwards representative* at the World 
-Columbian Exposition. He was appointed minis- 
ter to Austria-TIungary in 1901 and on July, 
1902, became tlie first ambassador. He was aft- 
(‘i wards ambassador to Russia, 1902-05, and to 
France, 1905-07. 

MacDONALD, Kir John Hay Athole. A 
British lawyer and soldier, died at Edinburgh, 
^Scotland, May 9, He was torn on Dec. 27, 1836, 


of a distinguisbed Highland family, and studied 
at 'Basel and Edinburgh universities. He en- 
tered politics at an early age and was made 
Solicitor General for Scotland when the Con- 
servatives came into pow'er in the 70’8 In 1885 
he w'as returned to Parliament for the universi- 
ties of Edinburgh and St. Andrews and was 
appointed Lord Advocate. While in this office 
he cariied through the important criminal pro- 
ccduie act which profoundly altered Scotch 
criminal administration. In 1888 he became 
Lord .lustice Clerk of Scotland under the title 
of Lord King.sburgh. He bad been prominent as 
an officer in the volunteer service, and in the 
last decade of tlu* nineteenth century did im- 
portant work for the improvement of military 
drill. In addition to tlu’se activities he was an 
in\ enter of note, especially in the field of elec- 
trical appliances. Among his nunicrouH writ- 
ings may be mentioned liis reminiscences as a 
volunteer, published in 1919 under the tith* of 
Fifty Years of It 

MACEDONIA. A part of southeastern Eu- 
rope con c.spoiuling iicaily to the former vilayet 
of Saloniki in the Turkish Em])iie and lying west 
and south of the Rhodope Mountains, with its 
southeast (‘ 1*11 part bordering the .'Egeau; but 
after the Balkan w*ars partitioned among Greece, 
Serbia, and Bulgaiia, Gieece roeeiving the 
largest part. The depai tmeiits controlliMl by 
Greec(‘ are vSaloniki, S(‘i(‘s, Drama, Jxo/ani, and 
Fiorina, wdtb a ])opulation in 1913 of 1,194,902 
See War of the Nations. 

MACKENSITE. See Mim-RALOoy. 

MACKENZIE, John Edw'akd Nurr. P>ritisli 
journalist, died in ijondon, February 25. He 
distinguished himself as the Berlin eoi respond(‘nt 
of the London Tunes He was educated at Ox- 
ford where he graduated with honois After 
serving on provincial lourimls lie studied in 
Germany and France and heeame an assistant to 
the correspondent of the T.ondon Times, later 
sueeeeiling him as coi respondent (1908) Be- 
fore his death he was engaged on the slafT of 
the Times in London. 

MACKENZIE, Montaoue Muir Briti.sh 
jurist, died at T.oiidoii, Eiiglaud, April 18. He 
w'as born in 1847, edueaied at Cbarterbouse and 
at Oxford, and was eallcHl to the bar in 1873 
He soon acquired a large jiraetice especially in 
bankruptcy eases and w as for many ;s ears eouii- 
sel to the Board of Tiade. He was appointed 
Official Hefere(‘ in 1905 and his decisions weie 
much respocted. 

MACLAY, Edgar Stanton. American naval 
historian, died at Washington, D. C , Novemb(‘i 
2. He was born in Foochow, China, in 1863, and 
passed his boyhood in .lapan and ('hina; then 
returned to the OnitiHl States and studied at 
Syracuse University. After graduating in 1885 
he applied himself to the study of foreign navi<*s, 
traveling in Europe for that purpose. Eimillv, 
he jiroduccd his (diief work. The History of the 
]\ary of the (United States, wdiich was adopted 
as a text-book liy the United States Naval 
Acad(‘my at Annapolis. Besides this he wrote* 
many pamphlets and articles on naval subjects. 

MACLAY, James. Piofessor of Mathematics 
at ("oliimhia University, New York City, died at 
Glen Hidgo, N. J., November 28. He was born 
at Troy, N. Y., Nov. 6, 1864, graduated at the 
Columbia School of Mines in 1888, studii'd at 
Berlin for tWo years, and beeame tutor in mathe- 
matics at Columbia in 1891, and professor in 
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J905, holding that chair till the time of his 
death. 

McLEAN, Thomas Chalmers. Rear-ad- 
miral, United States miNy, died at Utiea, N. Y., 
August 29 lie was born at New Hartford, 
N. Y., Oct. 25, 1H47, and graduated at the 
Naval Academy in ISOS, He became lieutenant 
in 1S72, and lieutenant-commander in 1894. He 
was tlie executive oflicer of the Detroit, 1893-90, 
commanded Ihe Don Jnan de Anstria, 1899-1901, 
was captain of the Navy Yard at League Island, 
1903-05; commanded the Pennsylvania, 1905-07, 
and was presidcmt of the Board of Inspection and 
Survey from H)07 to 1909, when he retired. 

MADAOASCAR. The large island off the 
southeastern const of Africa, from which it is 
sejiaiated by the Mo/ambi(pie Channel. Along 
with its small island dependencies ( Diego-Siiarez, 
Nohsi Be, Sainte Marie islands, and Mayotte and 
Comort> Archipelago), it constitutes a French 
colony Capital, Antaiitanarivo, whose popula- 
tion IS 0.3,115 Aica, estimated at 228,000 
^(piare miles; p()])ulat ion, .Ian 1, 1918, 3,545,204, 
of whom 15.157 were' Creneh, and 3101 other 
Kuiopeans Th(‘ eliief tiibo is the Hova, num- 
biwing 1,097,458, whose language jirevails on the 
island The chief poi t is Taniatave (population, 
S0t7). Olticial schools (.Ian. 1, 1918) numbered 
745 uith 70,2 43 [lujnls and jinvate schools 432 
with 43,99 4 Agi icnlturi* and stock-raising aie 
(h(* chief industiies, and rice is the principal 
cioj) Jm])orts (1917), £5,470,823; exports, 

£3,448,3 IS Leading imports, cottons and cloth- 
ing, leading e\]»oits, hub's, wax, rafia fibre, and 
gold dust. Fai the gi eater pait of the trade is 
witli biance and the French colonies. The local 
budget (‘stimates tor 1919 balanced at 45,270,700 
trancs 4 he economic dev(*l()])ment of the colony 
in leceiit veais, es])ecially dining the course of 
the war, is indicated 1)\ the following: The 
gi'iieral coniuK'rci' of Madagascar wdiich in 1890 
wa^ oiil,\ 17,500,000 tiancs, and just befori* tlu* 
war vaiied slightly from a total of 100,000,000, 
progressed steadily fiom 1915, and in 1917 at- 
tained a liguie of 222,000,000 francs Figures 
lor the veais of the war wu'ie as follows* 1914, 
94,039,9bS francs, 1915, 109,833,400; 1910, 1S6,- 
970,841; 1917, 222,978,558 Among the com- 

modities that UK*! eased (‘specially may b(' men- 
tioiK'd ceitain textiles, gra])hite, dry vegetable's, 
('oH'ct', beans, and fro/mi meat Covei nor-gcmeral 
at th(‘ b(‘ginning of 1919, M. Schiameek. 

lluring the yeai raihvay lines were under con- 
st’ uction from Antsirable to Taniatave on the 
east coast , an 1 fiom the famous lake of Alaotra 
to Maiunga 

MADISON, Wis. See Slwlraue. 

MAOItALAES, Olyntho ue Brazilian rep- 
icsentati\e at the l^aris Peace (kuiference. He 
was th(' minister of Biazil in Paris. His diplo- 
matic career had been long and successful. He 
figunnl pi omint’iitly in the negotiations with 
Bolivia, arising from certain Bolivian conces- 
sions contest ('(1 by Brazil Here he was suc- 
cessful and as the result Biazil secured compen- 
sation He also bi ought about an understanding 
between Brazil and Argimtina and secured the 
tieaty of general arbitration with Chile 

MAHAFFY, Sir John. Irish scholar, died 
at Dublin, April 30 For more than 30 years 
he had been the forc'Uiost figure at Trinity Col- 
h'ge, Dublin. He w'as born in Switzerland, Feb. 
8, 1839, and privately educated there up to the 
age of 10; entered Trinity College, Dublin, in 


1850, and graduati'd with high honors in 1859 
In 1871 he was appointed professor of ancient 
history in the IJniviTsity of Dublin and held that 
chair for 28 years. In pin suing the study of 
Creek he visitial (iri’cce and the result of his 
peisonal observations may be seen in his writ- 
ings. His (ylassual (Ireelc Liiet atnre, published 
in 1880, has long been ri'garded as a standard 
W'ork. His main interest was history and he 
returned to that subject with the publication of 
The aST/ic/ Aqe of ' the dreeh World (1900), 
which was originallv ])ublish(‘d in 1890 under 
the title of The (ireeh World under Poman 
Snxiy. He d(*voted himself to the study of texts 
thiough the influence of his friend, Professsor 
Savee, vv9u) submitted to him the papyri of Prof. 
Flinders Petrie IMahaffy showed extra oi dinary 
ability in deciphering, and his work ahuig this 
line led to his publication of the Empire of the 
Ptolemies. In the latter jiart of his life he gave 
much time to the study of the history of Ireland. 
In 1914 he succe(‘ded as Provost of the univer- 
sity At the time of the rebellion in 1910 he 
L»avi‘ valuable advice to the military authorities, 
which together with the active service of the 
men of Trinity Colh'ge saved jiroperty fiom de- 
struction In recognition of his aid he receivaxl 
the (Irand Cioss from the government in 1918. 
The list of his other writings is as follows; A 
translation of Kuno Fischer’s Commentary on 
Kant (18{)()); Tirelve Leetures on Primitive 
Ciiilization (1808); Proletfomena to \neinit 
llisioiy (1871); hart's ('utiral Philosophy for 
Enqlish Readeis (1871); Creel Noeial Life fiom 
Horner to Mniander (1874); Creelc \ntiquities 
(1870) used as a school-book in France, Russia, 
and Hungary); Kamldes and Studies in Creeee 
(1870) ; Creek Education (1879) . .4 History of 
(dassieal Creek Liteiature (1880); Report on 
the Dish Crammar Schools (1880-81) ; The De 
(ay of Modern Pieaehiny (1882); 'The Stoiy of 
Me.rander's Empire (1890); (Deck Life and 
Thouqhf from Me.rander to the Roman Conquest 
(1887), The \rt of Conversation (1889); Creek 
t'letures (1890); I*iohl(ms in Creek History 
(1892). Sleteh of the Life and Teaehinq of 
Desea i tes. He edited Duruy's Roman History 
(188.3-80) Other vviitings and compilations 
are: 'Mexander's Empire (1887); The f*efrie 

Papi/n Deciphered, and Explained : 3 vols. (viii , 
i\ , xi ) of the Cunnimiham Memoirs, publislu’d 
by the Ro.val Irish Academy (1891-1905), 
Peti ie's Hist or It of Eqypf, vol. iv.; An Epoch in 
Irish History (1904); What Hare the Creeks 
Done for Modern (Ui ilization f (Lowell Lectures, 
1909). 

MAIL BY AIRPLANE. See Aeronai tics. 

MAINE. PoeuLATioN. The poimlation of 
the State in 1910 was 742,371 and on .Tuly 1, 
1919, it was estimated to be 787,042, a gain 
during tlu' twelvemonth of about 5000. 

Offickrh. Covernor, Carle F. Milliken; Sec- 
rctaiy of State, Frank W Ball; T^’easurer, 
Joseph W. Simpson; Auditor, Roy L. Ward- 
vv^ell; Ad jutant-Cerieral, Ceorge Meji. Presson ; 
Attorney-Ceneral. Cuv H. Sturgis; Superinten- 
dent of' Public S(’hools, Augustus (). Thomas; 
Insuiance Commissioner, C VAaldron Smith. 

.Ii niriARY. Supreme .hidicial Court: Chief 
fliistice, Leslie C. Cornish; .Associate Justices, 
Warren C. Philbrook, Albert M. Spear, Charles 
J. Dunn, .Tohn A. Morrill, , George M. Hanson, 
Scott Wilson, Lucre B. Deaay. 

Agriculture. The following table is taken 
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from a report of the federal Department of Agri- 


culture. 

Crop 

Tear 

A creage 

Prod. Bu. 

Talue 

(/orn . 

1919 

20,000 

1,100,000 

$2,145,000 


1918 

23,000 

1,035,000 

1,728,000 

Oats . . . 

J919 

169,000 

5,716,000 

5,286,000 


1918 

169,000 

6,760,000 

6,084,000 

Wheat . 

1919 

12,000 

228,000 

502,000 


1918 

22.000 

484,000 

1,147.000 

Hay . . . 

. .1919 

1.120,000 

a 1.456,000 

27,227,000 


1918 

1,108,000 

a 1,274,000 

17,709,000 

Potatoes 

1919 

102.000 

24,480,000 

34 272.000 


1918 

112,000 

22,400,000 

26,880.000 


a Tons. 

Financk. The balance on hand Jan. *1, 1018, 
was $1,862,208, and on Dei*. 31, 11)18, it was 
$1,086,494. The total expenditures during this 
})eriod amounted to $8,100,235, and the total 
receipts were $8,323,521. The trust funds of the 
Stati* amount to $1,553,840. 

CiiAKiTiKR AND C’OKKECTiONs. The State Board 
of C Clarities and Corrections has general super- 
vision of the following institutions: State Hos- 
pital at Augusta; State Hospital at Bangor; 
School for the Feeble Minded, at West Pownal; 
Central Sanatorium for Tuberculosis Patients, 
at Fairfield; Western Sanatorium for Tuberculo- 
sis Patients, at Green Mountain; Military and 
Naval Orphan Asylum, at Bath; School for (lirls, 
at Hallowcll ; School for Boys, at South Port- 
land; Refoimatory for Women, at Skowhegan; 
Prison, at Thomaston. See Oi.n Age Pensio.ns. 

Than SPORT ATJON. The total railway mileage 
in the State in 1010 was 2304. The Maine Cen- 
tral, and the Bangor & Aroostook are the longest 
roads in the State. 

EnrcATiON. 7'he school age in the State is 
from five to 21 years. In 1010 the school popu- 
lation was 228,480. The following table gives 
additional data on education in Maine in 1010. 


Elementary Secondary 
Average daily attendance.... 97,638 15 247 

School enrollment 131,313 17,956 

Number of teachers 4,848 849 

Average salary of teachers . . $462 46 $857 73 

Total expenditure $3,892,279 $1,257 114 


MAINE, Universht of. A co educational 
non-sectarian State institution, founded in 1862 
at Orono, Me. Fnrollment in the fall of 1010 
was 1212: there were 162 members in the faculty. 
Funds from the State for the year amounted to 
$100,086; from the federal government, $00,001; 
from trust funds. $4000. The library eon tains 
66,000 volumes. Pr<>sident, Robert Judson Aley, 
JX D. 

MAIZE. See Corn. 

MAKING, . Baron. Japanese representative 
at the Paris Peace Conference. He was born in 
1861; was minister to Italy in 1800, and to 
Vienna during the Russo-Japanese War. After 
that he hdd the portfolios of Education, 1006-08, 
Agriculture and Commerce, 1011-12, and Foreign 
Affairs, 101.3-14, In 1016 he was appointed a 
member of the di])lomatie advisory council. 

MALACCA. One of the Straits Settlements 
(q.v.). 

MALAB.IA. The Great War has brought 
malaria back to England and France, countries 
in which it had practically become extinct. The 
same possibility hardly concerns the United 
States, in which malaria is still endemic over 
large areas. To such an extent is this the case 


that the Rockefeller Foundation has recently re- 
ported on the ultimate likelihood of eradicating 
the disease from its old strongholds in the 
South. The problem is stated to be purely one 
of economics. While in urban neighl)orhoods it 
may be approached in the double way — by war- 
fare against the mosquitos and protection of 
dwellings — in rural, sparsely settled and waste 
lands the expense of eradicating the insect would 
ho prohibitive in the amount of ditching, drain- 
ing, and other tasks of sanitary engineering re- 
quired. In such neighborhoods the only practi- 
cal measures are directed to the individual and 
involve the abundant use of netting and window 
scrt'cns, with house disinfection. It is largely a 
matter of education and of supplying the re- 
quired articles by the responsible authorities. 
Studies in Great Britain have already shown 
that the infected mosquito shuns the sanitary 
dwelling and settles about the old fashioned 
domicile with its insufficient arrangements for 
ventilation and light and its surplusage of hang- 
ings, closets, and needless furniture. At a se^*- 
sion of the American Therapeutic Society last 
flune it was pointed out that the medical men 
were not thorough in the use of quinine. Only 
enough was administered to relieve the most 
urgent symptoms and it did not seem to be 
known that it is possible to eradicate the affec- 
tion by persistent systematic use of the drug. 
It is not generally known that malaria is really 
a disease of childhood and youth, few contract- 
ing it after the age of 20 years If these youngs 
persons would take 10 grains of the drug every 
night for eight weeks 00 jier cent of them 
would be disinfected, while the balance would 
have to eontiniie the medication for a longer or 
sliorter inteival. It was a problem to get some 
small childn'n to take quinine and many dis- 
guises were suggested for this purpose 

MALAY STATES. See Federated Malay 
States. 

MALTA. An island in the Mediterranean 
Sea, constituting along with the islands of 
Gozo and Comino a British crown colony; im- 
])()rtHnt as containing one of the finest harbors 
of the world, as a port of call, and as the head- 
i|iiart(*rs of the British Mediterranean fleet; 
strongly fortified and garrisoned. The total 
eivil jiopulation was (‘stimated March 31, 1018, 
at 224,323 Valetta is the chief town and port. 
Tn 1017--18 there wc‘re 130 public schools, with 
20,140 [mpils, a university with 184 students, a 
lyceiim, two secondary and si'veii technical 
manual schools. Acreage under cultivation, 
1017-18, 42,840; chief products, potatoes, onions, 
fruits, and grain. Imports and exports (1017- 
18), £2,874,420 and £610,212, respectively. Ton- 
nage (exclusive of transports) entered, 1017-10, 
563,301 (318,274 British); oleaied, 500,110. 

Railway mileage, 8%. Governor in 1010, Gen. 
Sir IT. (\ 0. Rlumer. 

MANCHXJBIA. The region belonging to 
China between the province of Chihli and the 
Amur River, which separates it from Siberia, 
extending eastward from the Hingan Mountains 
to Korea Estimated area, 363,310 square miles, 
estimates of population vary from about 6,000,- 
000 to 29,400,000. For history of difficulties 
with Japan over Manchuria in recent years, see 
preceding Year Book. See also War of the 
Nations. 

MANITOBA. The most easterly of the Prai 
rie Provinces of Canada, east of Saskatchewan 
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and west of Ontario and Hudson Bay, and ex- 
tending from the American border northward to 
latitude 60°. Estimated area, 251,832 square 
miles; population (1016), 553,860. Chief cities 
with population in 1016: Winnipeg (capital), 
163,000; Brandon, 15,225; Portagela Prairie, 
5802; 8t. Boniface, 10,022. Lieutenant-governor 
at the beginning of 1019, Sir J. A. M. Aikins; 
prime minister, T. C. Norris. See Canada. 

MANUBES. See Fertilizers. 

MAP CONSTBUCTION. See Engineering. 

MABATHONS. See Cross Country Run- 

MN(J. 

MARIETTA COLLEGE. A non-sectarian 
Institution of learning, located in 1835 at Mari- 
etta, Ohio. The einollment for the fall of 1010 
was 238, and there were 16 members of the 
faculty. A new department of geology has been 
established with one ])rofessor. Productive 
funds amount to $501,183, and the income for 
1010 was $65,513. The library contains 82,000 
volumes. There is now in progress a campaign 
for additional endowment of $500,000, the in- 
come from which is to be used exclusively for 
increasing salaries; this drive is to finish at 
Commencement, June, 1020. t)n Oct. 17, 1010, 
Edward Smith Parsons was inaugurated presi- 
dent of the colletre. 

MARINE DISASTERS. See Safety at 
Sea. 

MARINE INSURANCE. St^ Insurance. 

MARITIME PROVINCES. The name ap- 
plied to the Canadian provinces of Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick, and Prince Edward Island. 

MARIX, Adolph. Rear-admiral, United 
States na^y, died at East Cloucester, Mass., 
duly 11. lie was born at Dresden, Saxony, ISlay 
10, 1848, graduated at Annapolis in 1868, and 
rose through the various grades to captain, 1003, 
and rear-admiral, 1008. He was judge advocate 
of the Maine court of inquiry. During the 
Spanish-Ameiican war he commanded the *SVor- 
pum and was promoted for bravery. From 1901 
to 1003 he was captain of the port of ]\lanila and 
he was chairman of the Lighthouse Board fiom 
1007 to 1010, when he retired 

MARQUETTE UNIVERSITY. An institu- 
tion of learning conducted under the auspices 
of the Catholic Church, at Milwaukee, Wis 
Th(‘ hummei school contained 136 students, while 
the einollment for th(‘ fall was 3044. The 
faculty numbers 250. The library contains 30,- 
000 volumes. Productive funds of Marquette 
amount to $80,000, and the income for the year 
uas $300,000. Duiing the year the University 
received $333,333 from the Carnegie Foundation, 
and also shared in the campaign of the Wis- 
consin Chiistian Colleges, Associated. Mar- 
cpicttc was foumb'd in 1864. President, Rev. 
Herhert C Noonan, S.J. 

MARTIN, 1 hiOMAS Stapleh. United States 
vSenator, died at Charlottesville, Va., November 
12. Ills death was followed immediately by an 
adjournment of the Senate and by a eulogy by 
one of his former (‘olleagues. lie was born at 
Seottsville, Va„ duly 20, 1847, and educated in 
the schools of Virginia, but at an early age 
loined the Confederate army. After the war he 
was for two years at the Ibiiversity of Virginia 
and then studied law', being admitted to the 
liar in 186t). Although not w^ell knowm to the 
general public, so late as 1803, he ran against 
the popular favorite, Maj.-Gen. Fitzhugh Lee, 
as candidate for the United States Senate, and 


defeated him. He took his seat in the Senate 
in 1895 and was reelected successively for three 
terms. In Washington he showed himself a 
eonscifuitious and industrious worker and was 
much respected by his colleagues. In the spring 
of 1018 he became lloor leader of the minority. 
In politics he was described as a progressive 
Democrat of the old school. He served as chair- 
man of the Appropriations (Committee during the 
War of the Nations. 

MARTINIQUE. An island in the Lesser 
Antilles; a French colony Area, 385 square 
miles; population (1916), 193,087. Capital, 

Fort de France, with a population of 26,399. 
Imports ( 1917), 56,569,283 francs; exports, 81,- 
392,263, rum and sugar being the chief exports. 
It is under a governor and a general council. 

Foreign trade, 1918, $20,375,247, a decrease of 
$6,258,356, compared with 1917. Imports, $10,- 
570,794, exports, $9,804,453 'Ilie commerce con- 
sists mainly of agricultural products, the chief 
ones being sugar, rum, cacao, and pineapples 
In 1918 the United States contributed 50 per 
cent of the imports. The import trade with 
France (1918) declined to only 11 per cent, 
though before the war France had sup])lied more 
than 50 per cent of the imports. 

MARYLAND. Population. The popula- 
tion of the State in 1910 was 1,295,246, and on 
July 1, 1919, it was estimated to be 1,395,405, 
a gain during the twelvemonth of about 11,000. 

Agriculture. The following table is compiled 
from a report of the federal Department of Agri- 
culture. 


(Wop 

Year 

A credffe 

Pi oil Bu 

Vahte 

Corn 

1919 

(59.3,000 

28.413,000 

$39,778,000 


1918 

680 000 

24.010,000 

1.820,000 

32,411,000 

Oats 

1919 

65,000 

1,492.000 


1918 

60,000 

1,980,000 

1 703 000 

Wheat 

1919 

790,000 

10,665,000 

22,930.000 


1918 

732 000 

11 346,000 

24,848,000 

Tobacco 

1919 

29.000 

0 19,575,000 

5,872,000 


1918 

32,000 a 26.560,000 

7,968,000 

Hav 

1919 

4 50,000 

h 630,000 

15,120.000 


1918 

455,000 

h 614,000 

16,455.000 

Potatoes 

19 1 9 

55,000 

5,170,000 

6.721,000 


1918 

53.000 

4,210,000 

5,088,000 

a Pounds 

('IIARITIKS AND 

Gorrections. The 

Board of 


Stale Aid and ( Parities has general supervision 
of all ]>ublic charitable institutions, and regu- 
lates the State aid to many private institutions 
3’hc following is a list of the public institutions 
of the State with situation, amount of State aid, 
and date of establishment- 

Workshop for the Blind; Baltimore; $3 per 
man; 1908. School for the Deaf; Frederick; 
,$15,965; 18(>7. Rosewood vState Training School; 
Owings IMills; $150,200; 1888. Home and In- 
liimary of Western Maryland; Gumberland; 
1892. Hospital for ( ’onsumptives ; Towson ; $25, 
000; 1906. lloi’seof Gorrection; * Jessups; $85,- 
917. House of Reformation; Gheltenham; $15,- 
000 Industrial Training School for Girls; Balti- 
more; 1918. Industrial Home for C'olored Girls; 
Melvale. Sju’ing Gnwe State Hospital; Catons- 
ville, $128,500. Siiringfield Hospital for the In- 
sane; Sykesville; $180,000. Hospital For Ne- 
groes; ( 'row’iisville ; $65,000. Training School 
for Boys; Loch Raven. St. Mary’s Industrial 
School for Boys; Baltimore; $30,000; 1908. 

Tuberculosis Sanitarium: Sanitarium; $164,- 
200. Eastern Shore State Hospital; Cambridge; 

* Under the control of the State Board of Prison 
Control, created in 1916. 
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$40,044. Penitentiary; * Baltimore; $45,000. 
Pine BlnfT Sanitarium; Salisbury; $8245. 

Finance 4’he balaneo in the treasury, on 
Oct. 1, 1018, was $2,414,237 and on Sept. 80, 
1010, it was $3,018,017. The total receipts dur- 
ing lliis period were $13,128,211 and the dis- 
hurHcments amounted to $12,537,881. Quoting 
from the report of the Comptroller, for the year 
ending Sept. 30, 1910: “The fiscal year 1010 is 
unique in the fiscal affairs of this State, inas- 
niiuh as it marks tlie establishment of the 
Budget System. ... 1 take this occasion to call 
your attention to what I believe is the most 
nocessarv thing in public life to-day, viz: 
Fconomy. The coat of goveniment to the citi- 
zens of the l-nited States is so enormous that, 
from my viewpoint, the piesent high cost of liv- 
ing is, to a great extent, caused hy this condi- 
tion.” The Comptroller then goes on to esti- 
mate tins cost as follows: for the Federal gov- 
ernment, $5(1 per capita; for the support of the 
State govciument, $7 per capita; county govern- 
ment, $0; citie.s, ‘from $5 to $12 per capita. As 
the avciage family in Maryland is 4.5 he esti- 
mates tlie cost ])er family, of more than .$300 
for govci nmenfal puriioses in 1020. 

Tii vNsrouTATroN The total mileage of first 
lino track in 1910 was 1409. The Baltimore 
Ohio and the Philadelphia, Baltimore & Wash- 
ington aie the longest roads. 

OfftcI'.rs. Covernor, Fmerson C. TTarrington; 
SecretaiA of State, Thomas W. Simmons: Ckmip- 
troller. Hugh A McMullen; Treasurer, William 
I’ dackson; Adjutarit-Cencral, Henry M. War- 
field ; Attorney-fteneral, Albert C. Ritchie; 
Su])erintondcnt of Public Schools, M Bates 
Stephens; ,\iiditor, J. ITnos Ray, Jr; Bank Com- 
missioTicr, J Dukes Downes, 

JiDK'iNHY Court of Appeals: Chief Judge, 
-Andrew IT Bovd ; .Associate Judges, John R. Pat- 
tison. Albert Constable, Nicholas C. Burke, Wil- 
liam FI, Jliomas, Hammond Urncr, John P Bris 
(‘(>«‘ Homy St f>r*khr id go , Clerk, C C. Magruder 

MARYLAND, TTmversity of. A non-sec- 
taiian coeducational institution, founded in 
1874 at Annapolis and Baltimore, Md St 
lohn’s Follege, at Annapolis, is the liberal arts 
biancli of the university. The other schools are 
law ruedichic. pliarmacy, and dentistiy. 

MASCAGNI, Pietro See Afi src, 

MASON, JoTTiv. Actor, dical at Stamford, 
Conn., January 12. For many years he was 
among the leading actors in successful plays, 
especialU in comedy. Ife was horn at Orange, 
N. J, Oct. 28, 1858, and made his first appear- 
ance at the age of 20 A’cnrs at F"*hiladelphia. 
The plays in whi<*h he ap]>can‘d are too numer- 
ous to mention, but among those in which ho 
was especially sneccssfiil was 77/-c Wtiching 
ffonr, 1007-08, in whi»‘li he played the principal 
])art. In 1911-12 In* starred in 4« a Man 
Thinks, Though his acting did not indicate 
wide range or versatility, it w'as thoughtful 
and synqiathetic and always maintaintMl a high 
hwel 

MASSACHUSETTS. Pon lation . Tlie 
l>opulation of tlie Cominonw'ealtli in 1910 was 
3,344.5 1 () and on July 1, 1919, it was estimated 
to be 3,889,007, a gain during tin* twelvemonth 
of about 57,000 By the State eeiisus of 1915 
the population w'’aH 3,693,310. 

AuKirui.TiuiE. JJie following table is compiled 

* Under the control of the State Board of Prison 
Control, created in 1916. 


from a report of the federal Department of Agri- 
culture. 


drop 

Y en,r 

A or v ape 

Plod Bv 

Valuo 

Corn .... 

. .1919 

44,000 

2,640,000 

^4.541,000 


1918 

45,000 

2, .340.000 

3,978,000 

Tobacco 

1919 

10,000 

15,400,000 

7,130.000 


1918 

10,000 

a 15,000,000 

6,000,000 

Play . - 

1919 

410,000 

h 656.000 

17,712.000 


1918 

410,000 

b 492,000 

12,792 000 

Potatoes 

1919 

33,000 

2,970,000 

5,643.000 


1918 

3 4,000 

4.522,000 

7,687,000 


fl. ]*ounds 

Tiiwsportatioiv. The total railway mileage 
in 1919 w^as about 4976 miles; of this approxi- 
mately 2141 was main line track. The longest 
loads Averc the Boston and Albany, the Boston 
and Maine, and the New^ York, New Haven, and 
Hartford 

Lfuisi ation. The general and special acts 
and resolves passed liy the Legislature during the 
session of 1910 made oAvr 250 pages Included 
are the folloAviug law^s Absentee voting is made 
possible, both for those in military or naval serv- 
ice, and others Avho make the proper arrange- 
ments with the election officers. Karly in the 
session an act was passed declaring that all 
acts approved by the executive, shall, unless auh- 
ject to lefeiendum or declared to be emergency 
measures, take effect 30 days after formal enact- 
ment. Finergcncy huvs take effect upon passage, 
and many of these wu're passed during the session 
'I’he maximum amount of deposit in savings hanks 
was raised to $4000. An act Avas passed enabling 
nuiniifactiinng corporations to provide for repie- 
scntation of their eniploAces upon the board of 
direclois, by means of a vote of more than half 
of those employees eligible, and by seciet ballot 
The hoiiis of labor of women and children under 
18 Avas fixed at nine per diem, or 48 per week, 
(‘xcejit in seasonal employments, Avhere the aver- 
age for the A ear cannot exceed 48 per week. The 
time of employment and other exceptions to the 
general rule aie strictly controlled hy the State 
Boaid of l.ahor and Industries. The amount of 
light in pulilic dance halls, AvJien dancing is under 
way, is henceforth to he detci mined hy tlie chief 
of the di.strict police. ProAision is made for 
distrii)ntioii hy the Secretary of the Fommon- 
ANcalth of arguments jiro and con measures to be 
snlunitted to the electoiate under the referendum 

Massachusetts now' lias the follow'ing ‘‘Red 
h’lag” law" “Aua’ person who shall by speech or 
hv exhiliition, distribution or [iromulgation of 
any Avritten or printed document, pa])er or pic- 
torial representation, advocate, advise, counsel 
or incite assault upon any public ofliidal or the 
killing- of any person or tlie unlawful destruction 
of leal or personal property or the over throw by 
fori'e or violence of the government of the com- 
monw'ealtli, shall he punished. . . . Any person 
aT>j)reli(‘nded by a sheriff, deputy, ... or police 
oflieer in violation . . may he arrested without 
a warrant.” 

huL'strial accident compensation w^as in- 
creased. JJie powers of cities and towns relative 
to public provision of recreation and playground 
facilities, Avere enlarged The T.egislature, over 
the veto of (lovernor ('(Kilidge, raised their sal- 
aries from $1009 per session to $1500, at the same 
time increasing the traveling expenses of .$2.50 
per mile from their homes to Boston, Avhich had 
until now \mm law, to $3 per mile, and including 
cmployet^s of the legislature. Preference in em- 
ployment of mechanics, teamsters and laborers 
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in the consiruciion of public works is made as 
follows: first, citizens of Massachusetts veterans 
in tlie War; second, (dtizens of Massachusetts; 
third, citizens of the TJnited States. Kegistration 
for primaries, caucuses and elections was further 
controlled. 

Tlie following law relates to the present TT.C.L. 
“Maintaining or increasing unreasonably the 
jirice of any necessary of life is hereby declared 
to be unlawful. Whoever . . . enters into any 
agreement ... to maintain or cause to be main- 
tained or increased unieasonably the price of any 
necessary of life shall be deemed guilty of 
criminal c()ii8|)ii acy. . . To oversee the eveem- 
tion of this act there was established a (’om- 
mission of the Necessaries of Life. 

law was enacted regulating the use of air- 
craft. The income tax was revised, as was that 
concerning corporations; also general changes 
\vere made in the tax law's, and a proposed 
amendment to the State Constitution enlarging 
the powers of taxation was referred to the Legis- 
lature of 11)20, to be placed before the people if 
agreed to by that Legislature. 

Tlie most interesting act was that reorganiz- 
ing the e\ecutiv(‘ and administrative functions 
of the State government. Under this new law, 
apfiroved dul> 2.‘L 11)11), there are established in 
addition to the (Governor and his council, the 
secretary, the treasurer, the auditor, and the 
attorney-general, the lollowing departments: 
agricultuie, consei vation, hanking and insurance, 
( oi poi atioiis and ta.xation, e<lucatioii, civil serv- 
ice and registration, industrial accidents, labor 
and iiidnstnes, mental diseases, correction, ])iih- 
lic VMdfare, jmblic health, public safety, public 
w'orks, and public utilities A Metropolitan Dis- 
liict ( 'omniission was also authorized, to have 
general supervision over the ineti opolitan area, 
ddie law' IS elaboiate in its provisions eoncoriiing 
Uie oi gall i/a turn and powders of all these de- 
])artments. 

('ommissions were estalilishcd of Foreign and 
Doinestie Commerce, on . Judicature, on Soldiers 
and Sailors, and on uniform State laws. 

()fmcf:us. (h)venior, Calvin (kiulidge; Licu- 
L'liantdJovernor, Chaniiing II Cox; Seeretaiy of 
the Commonwealth, Albert P. Taingtry; Treas- 
ure! , Chailes L. Jhiinll; Attornoy-(h‘!ioral, 
Henry C. Aitwill; Auditor, Alonzo J3. Cook 

JuDK’iAKY. Supeiior Court of Judicature* 
( hiet Justue, Aithur Pi entice Hiigg; Justices, 
Charles F. Jeiiiiey, Henry K. Jiraiey, Charles A. 
J)cCoure\, John (’. Crosby, Fdward P. Pierce, 
dames J3. Cairoll; (Jerk, Clarence 11. (hopei. 
See Minimum Waok; Old Aue Pensions. 

MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY. A non-sectarian technological 
institution of learning located at Cambridge, 
Mass, dhe enrollment for the summer of P.)l{) 
was 981 and for the fall, 3073. Theie are 125 
members in the faculty. 3 he productive funds 
amount to $9,500,000, and the income was $430,- 
000. The library contains 132,921 volumes and 
49,551 pamphlets. The institute was founded at 
lioston in 1801 and in 1910 mo\(*d to the Charles 
River. President, Richard Cockburn Maelaurin, 
LL.D. 

MASSEY, William Ferguson. New Zea- 
land representative at the Pans Peace Confer- 
ence. He was at that time serving as Prime 
'Minister of New Zealand. He w'as born in 
Ulster, Ireland, and became a successful farmer 
in New Zealand, where he was leader of the Con- 


servative party before the w'ar. When the w'ar 
broke out he was Prime Minister, and immedi- 
ately showed liis loyalty liy olleriiig a division 
of New Zealand troojis to the imperial govern- 
ment. In 1915 a coalition with tlie Liberal 
party under Sir doscpli Waid was formed, known 
as the National Ministry Mr. Massey attended 
the imjierial War ('abinets in Fngland in H)17 
and 1918. 

MATCHET, Charles H. Ameiican Social- 
ist, died at Allston, Mass., October 23. He had 
been Socialist candidaU* for President in IStK), 
and before that liad been tlie caiididat(‘ for Vice- 
President on the first ticket- ever put ipi by a 
Socialist paity in a national cam])aign. He was 
born at Needham, Mass,, May LI, LS4.‘l , was 
four years a sailor in the Cnited States mivv, 
and was afterwards engaged in various merean- 
tile cmplov rnents, finally becoming an electrician 
Resides his candidacy tor the presideiiey and 
vice-presideney, lu' litid lieen th(‘ nomine(‘ foi 
Mayor of Brooklvn, for (tovernor of New \'ork, 
and for the New ^'ork C'oiirt of Appeals in 
199304. 

MATEBNITY INSUBANCE. Se(‘ SoriAi. 

iNSURANrE. 

MATSUI, Mr. Japanese representative at. 
the Peace tJonfeieiice He was at that tune 
Japanese ambassador to France. He wah horn 
in LS(>S, entered the di])lomati(* service in 1S90, 
and served in the legations at Washington, Lon- 
don, and Pekin. In 1912 be was the vice-minis- 
ter for foieign affairs and in 1915 appointed 
ambassador in Pans 

MAUBITANIA. A special “Civilian’^ terri- 
tory of French West Africa under a commis- 
sioner of the govci nment-genei al of French Wh'st 
Africa Aiea, 344,9(>7 squaie miles; population, 
about 25(5,000, mostly Moorish Moluimniedans 

MAUBITIUS. An island in the Indian 
Ocean, about 500 miles east of .Madagascar; a 
British crown eolon>. Area, about 720 S(juaie 
miles; jiopulation, estimated Jan 1, 1918, 384,- 
951. CJapital, Poit l^ouis, witli a population in 
1911 (With suburbs) of 50, 000, mainly Indian 
and Cliinese Sugai cultivation is the staple 
industry. 'The 1919-20 sugar crop was esti- 
mated at 242,000 metric tons, compared witli 
252,770 tons in 19J8. Fxport of sugar, 1917, 
f 3,t)3r),949. Jotal imports (1917), i.2, 813,280; 
exports, £4,128,381 Revenue, 1910-17, £922,- 
937; expenditures, £874,551 Tomiagi* eiilen'il, 
1917, 288,320; cleaied, 304,534. (toveinor at the 
beginning of 1919, Sir H llesketli Bell 

MAYFLOWEB, Tercent ENAUY (H . Sec 
Celujhations. 

MAYOTTE AND THE COMOBO IS- 
LANDS. An aichipelago belonging to Fiance 
and adminisleied by the governor-general of 
Madagascar. Aiea, 837 square miles; popula- 
tion estimated at 97,900 
MEAT. See Live Stock. 

MEAT, Preservation of. See (biEMiSTUY, 
Industrial. 

MECHLENBUBG-SCHWEBIN. Formerly 
a grand duchy and constituent state of the flcr- 
man Kiiipirc. The tlirone was vacatid in No- 
veniher, 1918. For statistics, sec preceding 
Year Books. 

MECHLENBUBG-STBELITZ. Formerly a 
grand duchy of the German Rmpire; proclaimed 
a republic in November, 1918. PMr statistics, 
see preceding Year Books. 

MEDICAL PBOGBESS. The year 1919 saw 
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the aftermath of the great pandemic of influenza 
which prevailed with its original deadliness in 
a few eouii tries hut was chiefly replaced by the 
ordinary endemic winter grippe. In regard to 
recriideseences therii have been rumors of new 
outlireaks in remote countries during the past 
Fall but nothing ollicial as yet. The year has 
seen the stamping out of the last case of yelUno 
fever (in (Guatemala and Ecuador) but the 
malady may reappear at any time and strenuous 
preventive efforts arc being made in some of the 
countries where its reappearance might ordi- 
narily l>t‘ anticipated. A study of buhonw plague 
during the past two years has shown conclusively 
that it is absolutely distinct from influenza and 
that aside from a similarity in the fatal pneu- 
monias which complicate or constitute the two 
disease iirocesses the two plagues are radically 
distinct, influenza constituting by far the greater 
menace even in countries ravaged by the bubonic* 
disease. The menace of typhus as a result of 
the war has been slight outside of a certain zone 
and should the disease ever reach us it would 
doubtless be in a mild form As a matter of 
fact under the name “BrilFs Disease” it has prob- 
ably been with us for a quarter century without 
constituting a menace at all. The white plagues 
of cancer and iuherculosts continue to destroy 
many thousands of lives annually — about 250,- 

000 in the United States alone — and as social 
diseases not much headway has been made 
against them Kadioactivity holds out some 
promise for the former while as for tuberculosis 
we now know that it is very common and almost 
universal in mild and masked, or recovered forms 
and that to this fact we owe the immunity of the 
great bulk of the populace who have received a 
protection similar to that afforded hy vaccina- 
tion. 'Hie hardships of the war have made the 
subject of nutritional and deficiency diseases of 
great importance so that affections like beri beri, 
scurvy, pcdlagia, etc, on the one hand and dia- 
bct<*8 and corpulence on the other have taken 
on new interest The privations of the war have 

1 educed the number and severity of diabetic cases 
and while in theory the group of deficiency dis- 
eases should have been aggravated this has not 
been strikingly the case. The most active sub- 
ject now before the profession is the knowledge 
of the internal secretions and the part they play 
in both causing and curing disease. The effects 
of alcohol and drugs under the restrictive legis- 
lation is l)eing watched with interest. See So- 
(UAi. Hyoiene. 

It is still much too early to sum up suc- 
cinctly the degree of medical progress expected 
to accrue to civil practice from military experi- 
ence. The expected mobilization of contagious 
diseases as a result of returning troops and re- 
jiatriation of civilians has not yet materialized 
nor has our knowledge of the sum of morbidity 
due to underfeeding been made available. The 
subject of Meoicai. Progkess will be found under 
the' following heads: Alcohol and Medical 
Practice; Appendicitis; Autotherapy; Bu- 
bonic Plague; Bright’s Disease; Cancer; De- 
ficiency Diseases; Diseases of Nutrition; 
Drug Addiction; Food Poisoning; Influenza; 
Insanity; Maijvria; Organotherapy; Psyciio- 
TiiKRAPY; Rheumatism; Shock; Sleeping Sick- 
ness; Tuberculosis; Typhus and Typhoid 
Fevers; and Yellow Fever. 

MEMOBIAL BUILDINGS. See Abchitko- 

TUBE. 


MBBCIEB, Cardinal, Primate of Belgium, 
distinguished for his services to his country- 
men during the war, visited the United States 
in September, arriving at New York Sep- 
tember 9th. The circumstances of his sacrific- 
ing career, widely reported in the press through- 
out the war, may be briefiy resumed here. Soon 
after the (rerTuaii invasion the Cardinal in the 
course of an address to his congregation said 
that every one should have regard for the gen- 
eral interest in dealing with the persons who 
lield the country uiidei their military power, 
and should respect the regulations that they 
imposed upon them so long as they did not inter- 
fere with their freedom of eonscience as Chris- 
tians, and their dignity as patriots. In October, 
1914, the Belgian army, driven baek from Ant- 
werp, was stationed on the Yser and the King 
was separated fiom his people. It was at this 
time* that the (jrcrmans deported M. Max, the 
Burgomaster of Brussels, and Cardinal Mercier 
was left alone as the spokesman for the Belgian 
peo]de. Tn his Christmas address of 1914, he 
said that the duty of Belgians might be summed 
up in two words, patiiotisiii and endurance; 
that he fully appieciatcd tlic sufferings of the 
country and the feelings of wounded patriotism, 
lie declared that a countiy was not a mere col- 
lection of individuals inliabiting the same region, 
but was an association of souls, and that Belgium 
was hound to defend its independence. Cciniany 
had bioken her oath. 4 he rights of conscience 
wore sovereign and it would have been unworthy 
of the Belgians if they had not resisted. Belgians 
w'eie proud of their glorious attempt to hold 
hack the Cermans. In 1916, in the presence of 
tin* enemy, wdio were listening, the Cardinal d(‘- 
claied that the hope of final victory was more 
than ever fixed in his mind, and that Belgians 
would certainly gam it in the end. Thej^ must 
prepare for it, lie said, by patience and sacri- 
fice, and he reminded his hearers of the over- 
throw of great forces in the past by means that 
seemed almost supernatural, when they liad vio- 
lated right. In all his addresses he maintained 
this conrag(‘oiis and devoted attitude, and more 
than that he intervened on behalf of his people, 
and on inimbeiless oeeasions prevented the com- 
mission of crimes by the Cerniaiis. Mis moral 
authority was everywhere felt, lie visited the 
devastated cities and called upon the humblest 
subjects, restoring confidence to those in despair. 
His vigorous words on many occasions struck 
lioine to tbfc Germans and yet they did not dare 
to arrest him. lii his famous pastoral letter 
he dareni to say in plain W'oids that Germany had 
violated her word and ht?' declared to the mem- 
beis of his diocese that they must not renounce 
any of their patriotic hopes, and that he felt it 
his duty to explain to them the obligations of 
conscience in the presence of the power that had 
invaded their soil ; that this power had no legiti- 
mate authority and that they did not owe it in 
their inmost soul any obedience. He declared 
plainly that the only legitimate power in Bel- 
gium was that which belonged to their King and 
government as representatives of the nation, and 
that the acts of the invaders would be without 
authority in the long run, while tlie legitimate 
authority tacitly ratified the cause of those whom 
public interest" justified. He made the boldest^ 
possible use of his ecclesiastical authority to 
maintain the independent spirit of the Belgians 
throughout the period of the German occupation 
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and t'oniributed more than any one to their 
tiimness and eourage under (German tyranny. 

MESOPOTAMIA. See Turkey and War of 
THE Nations. 

METALLURGY. When the financial and 
economic conditions of 1919 and the position of 
the various metals in the world’s commerce are 
considered, it is not diflicult to appreciate the 
fact that the year was marked by comparatively 
tew important metallurgical developments. In- 
creasing costs of labor and materials were ex- 
])erienced universally, and as a result much 
metallurgical work aimed at reducing operating 
expenses, (iold mining in jiarticular felt the in- 
creased costs and there were few if any mines 
in 1919 working to capacity. In South Africa 
mining conditions were affected by reduced hours 
of labor and this too was leading to the consider- 
ation of mine and metallurgical economies. The 
V'eau Book as usual presents herewith some of 
the more signiiicant features of metgjlurgical 
progress dm mg the year based in large measure 
on the authoritative reviews in the valuable an- 
imal numbers of the Engineering and Mining 
Journal (New York), and the Iron Age (New 
York) . 

Fi.otatk)N. (Comparatively little progress was 
made during the yeai in the development or the 
inijirovement of the llotation process which con- 
tinued in wide use, extending its range m many 
diiectioiiH. The pi ogress in establishing the legal 
status of the various patents advanced further, 
and one of the important decisions was that of 
the U. S Supreme Court that the use of more 
than 20 pounds of oil even in connection with 
violent agitation did not infringe the U. S. patent 
of Nov. (), 190(), owned by the corporation which 
lield the American patents of Minerals Separa- 
tion, Ltd., although the use of a smaller quantity 
did constitute such a violation. The controversy 
regarding the air machines without mechanical 
agitation continuwi without linal settlement 
though a decision had Ix^eii lendered in favor of 
the Mineral Separation interests on May 25, 
1917, by the U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals at 
Bhiladelphia. C'ertain modili cations were made 
in the machinery aliout which there was a differ- 
ence of opinion as to whether it did away with 
the infringement or not. Mechanical agitation 
in one form or other was being increasingly em- 
ployed either by the payment of royalties or by 
the use of modified machines. Theie were two 
general types of machines in use; the air ma- 
(hines with bottoms of various types and the 
impeller machines; the latter being used gener- 
ally where the process was practiced without the 
aid of concentrating tables or vanners. 

As flotation was apt to fail with oxidized cop- 
per ores leaching was resorted to and flotation 
was used for the flotation of the sulphides after 
tine grinding of the leached tailings. Improved 
concentrators for use in connection with flota- 
tion processes were made or designed, while at- 
tempts also were made to reduce the air con- 
sumption and thus the power consumption of the 
llotation machine. Various experiments involv- 
ing the use of alkali were also under way during 
the year, while preferential and diflferential meth- 
ods were being tried. New flotation agents still 
were under investigation and development and 
in some cases these had passed from the labora- 
tory into experimental practice. 

Gold and Silver. The cost of supplies and 
labor together with the increased value of silver 


le<l to modifications in the metallurgy of gold 
and silver. With such chemicals as cyanide and 
quicksilver doubled or trebled in value, there was 
need of economy, while with silver at $1.35 an 
ounce there was distinctly an object in treating 
silver tailings that once were neglected and 
wasted. Along with these considerations there 
was inen^ased cost of fuel and of iron and steel 
for machinery or replaicments. In the case of 
some high grade silver ores at (Jobalt the high 
cost of mercury led to the abandonment ol 
amalgamation for cyaniding after a preliminary 
tieatment with bleaching powder in the tube 
mill. This process showed a substantial saving 
over amalgamation with the cost of mercury 
leaching $130 per llask of 75 pounds. 

For coaise crushing a gyratory crusher with 
receiving o}»enings flO x 190 inches was con- 
structed during the yeai and said to lie the 
largest in the world. A high speed gyratory 
crusher was placed on sale during the year but 
tor intei mediate cni.shing rolls were being em- 
ployed and these were employed to furnish the 
product for the ball mills which did not seem 
.so suitable for all crushing and grinding as some 
engineers had imagined 

('offer. With a slack condition in copjier 
pioduction during the year in the United states 
attentiifti was directed to South America where 
thoie was consideiable new smelter construc- 
tion in progress and it was thought by many 
that the Andes Mountains would experience a 
boom similar to that witnessed in Arizona. 
Four of the world's leading copper companies 
were engaged in the design or construction of 
new mills, and it was apjiarent that in them the 
most modern methods would be introduced. In 
the Ibiited States the modernization of plants 
in the Lake Superior district was under dis- 
cussion with the aim among other objects of im- 
pioving smelting processes. 

In tlie United States, Mexico, and Uanada, 
theie weie 11 smelteis in 1919 having a capacity 
of 1,000,(KK) tons per year or more. Of these, 
eight had an annual capacity of at least 1,500,000 
tons and ranked in order as follows: Anaconda 
(opper Mining Co., at Anaconda, Mont.; Ameri- 
can Smelting and Befining (k)., at Garfield, Utah; 
Copper Queen, at Douglas, Arizona; ( alumet and 
Aiizona Mining Co., at Douglas, Ariz. ; (Tranby 
Consolidated M. S. & P. C’o., at Any ox, B. C.; 
Intel national Nickel ( o., at Copper Cliff, Ont. ; 
('ananea Consolidate C opper Co., at Cananea, 
Mex. ; Ibiited Verde Copper Co., at Clarkdale, 
Ariz. 

Special consideration was given during the 
Year to the fact that Lake cojipcr co.sts moie to 
produce and refine than that from the deep mines 
of the West, and therefore metal lurgi.sts were 
called upon to install labor saving devices and 
improve processes. Smelting in small fuinaces 
bad lieen attended by high labor costa and loss 
of copper in the slag and improvements were 
called for. In Alaska at the Kennecott Copper 
('orporation and at the ( alumet liechi in the 
Lake Superior Distiict the use of an amrnoniacal 
solution for leaching copper oie was established 
on a commercial basis, but while the sand could 
be treated with s. ccoss the slime was not so 
leadily handled and tlie Calumet & llecla (k). 
was using a flotation j)ro(ess in a newly elected 
plant. With the combined leaching and flota- 
tion plants, a daily capacity of 5000 tons of 
normal tailings and 3000 tons of accumulated 
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tailings could be handled. Both these processes 
were under experiment, at other plants in the 
Lake Superior District and from their use it was 
hojied to r(‘duee losses to a low point. At the 
West Norfolk plant of the Virgina Smelting (k) 
whei(» sciuhhing plants had lieen installed to 
tieat waste gastn^ it was found possible to pro- 
duce on a commercial basis liquid sulphur dioxide 
and this has become an important liy prodyct. A 
similar method was employed at the Tacoma 
Smeller of the American Smelting and Refining 
( o and the litpiid sulphur dioxide was readily 
disposed of to ])aper mills and sulphuric acid 
plants using the <*oiitact method "I bus not only 
is vegetation pieseived in the neighborhood of 
smelters where oi es containing (‘onsiderahle sul- 
pliur are treated, hut a useful by-pioduet is 
seem cd. 

In blast furnace ojieratioii powdeied coal was 
used increasingly during the year and expei i- 
luenial v\ork to secure increased etliciency vvas 
under way using mixtuie of coal and coke In 
copper 1 e\ erlieratorv furnaces oil was being used 
loi fuel in seveial large })lantH. 

At .\naconda a new ('ottrell plant for eatehing 
f mes and dust was stalled during the summer 
of- 11)1!), while in a small installation w'ith a 
plate treater at Tooele, I tali, it was possible to 
catcli !)0 per cent of the dust passing a dust 
chamber. 

Lkad. There w^as decreased jirodiiction of lead 
in 1!J1!) and limited woiking of the various 
])lants, with eoncentration of reiiriiiig at the 
laiger central works. Some plants sought to 
repair their equipment overworktHi during the 
war but there vveie few^ new installations in- 
volving departures in apparatus or methods of 
oiKM-ation. In lead blast fiiinaces as in those 
for copper ores fuel dust was being used 
to replace [lart of the coke and blown in 
through the tuyeres along with the an and 
successful results of the expei iments vven^ re- 
ported. 

ZfNi'. Where favorable conditions existed elee- 
l roly tic extraction of zinc w'as accepted as de- 
sirable jnaetice though it was not found uni- 
versally applicable and certain war plants were 
unable* to ('ontiniie undei peace eomlitioiis. At 
the Ivisclon, lasmania, jihint of the Electrolytic 
Zinc Company Broprietaiy of Australasia, 
Limited, where 3H22 tons ot slab zinc had been 
pioduced 111 the year 191H the dec ision was made 
to ahaiidoii the existing plant for one to be 
constructed in 1!12() 10 times as large. In Brit- 
isli ( ohimhia at derail and in the United States 
at (treat Ealls, electrolytic capacity had been 
well established. In Scandinavia the electro- 
thermic smelting of zinc was possible by the low 
cost of electric erieigy. In Belgium zinc smelt- 
ing has been lesnmcd while in Clermaiiy the ex- 
tensive war production was seriously curtailed. 
In (treat Britain attempts to establish zinc smelt- 
ing weie abandoned, but plans for important 
plants 111 India weie under discussion. There 
was coiisideiahle development in metallurgical 
practice during the war, and metallurgists were 
anxious to stud.v what wuis done in (tennany. 
Xatinallv the zinc-lead ores and the low grade 
Dies were leceiving attention from American 
metallurgists and various comhineil or eocirdi- 
nated methods often to he operated on a large 
scale were proposed In some eases these meth- 
ods might he related in a way to electrolytic 
extraction, hut in any case there was a tendency 


to seek to increase the production of zinc through 
the less valuable ores. 

Iron and Stekl. 'there were few new or strik- 
ing developments in the metallurgy of iron and 
steel ill l})U), and these for the most pait repre- 
sented advances in individual plants designed to 
secure better jiraetice and more edicieiit working 
according to the best modern methods. By modi- 
fying the design of the blast furnace so as to 
secure steefier bosh angles and a wdder hearth 
it w^as found that greater tonnages could be 
handled and better ojieration securtnl. The 
steepest angle UHe<l was 82 degrees 10 miiuite.s, 
and while there was a dilli(*ulty with some of th(‘ 
wider hearths to lestore a furnace to temperatiiie 
m ease the liearth got Cold, yet thcie w'cie evi- 
dences of a tendency towards a fiirUier iiK-rease 
in the bosh angle until tlie bosh and even the 
shaft itself might he straight. 

'the use of tar and coke oven gas comhinod as 
fuel in j.he open health process was a develop- 
ment of the year, due to llie fact tliat the cx 
traction of benzol fiom tlie coke oven gas reipiired 
its enrichment by hydro-carbons in ordci to re- 
store its illuminating ])ovver. This is m‘c(‘ssiiiy 
as the heat transmitted to the bath ol moHeii 
steel depends iijion radiation and tin* high calo- 
ulic power ot the coke oven gas is not of itself 
suliicient once thi‘ benzol is evti acted. ( 'omlMued 
with the tai liovvever theie is secured both 
caloiifie value and nuliating jiower and the heavy 
gas is readily delloiTed downwaid over tlic hath 
'I’lii.s was being accomplished wolh facility by a 
special combination burner w'hich ])io})C)l\ dis- 
tributed the combined gas to tin* furnaces 

The duplex process where acid-Bessemer con- 
verters were employed with tilting or stationary 
open-heartli furnaces eoiitinued ni incrcas(‘d list' 
and possessed the important advantage in IhJh 
of being distinctly economical of labor, tlie [iio- 
di ('turn per man being nioie than twnee th.it ot 
the straight o}>en hearth piocess \\’liei*e there 
was suftieieiit blast fninace capacity and iron 
costs w’ere low' especially the scrap iion employed 
in mixture with tlie pig, the du])lex process was 
most advantageous and in seviual American 
plants in B)l!) it was the only in which pro- 
duction could he maintained 

The manufactuie on a large scale of oidiiance 
during the war led to an increased production 
ot acid oi)en-h(*arth steel imisiniich as it vvas 
considered to allord better gun forgings than the 
basic steel, hut other advantages were not so 
apparent that it was likely to retain this teni- 
jioiaiy position in the American steel industry 
generally. 

The electric steel furnace in IDIO was in large 
measure replacing the older crucible process as 
it could prodi ce a quality of steel eipial to cruci- 
hle steel, and for steel for automobiles and tine 
tools it was supplementing the open hearth proc- 
ess in the production of high quality steel, 'the 
electric furnace jiromised to play an inijiortant 
part m the reconstriietion of destroyed French 
and Belgian plants where the pig-iron fiom local 
ores contained a high percentage of sulphur. In 
as much as the steel produced in pre-wars days 
by the hasie Bessemer process was not of the 
best quality on account of the ore, it was being 
considered in the redesign and rebuilding of the 
jilants whether it would not he desirable to em- 
ploy electric furnaces of large capacity to which 
the product of a basic Bessemer converter could 
be duplexed. 
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The sliorta^^e of coal in Europe naturally led 
io the exteiKsion of elet'tro-meiallur^ieal proeesses 
wherever power waH available and while in 
I" eandina via the electric reduction of iron ores 
to pi^ jron not only was on a firm commercial 
basis but considerable extexiBion of such electrical 
])lanls was under way. At Lulea six 2500 k.w 
fuinac(‘s were in course of erection in 1910 and 
(bis was but an example of similar activity. Jn 
tact it was considered quite probable that no 
more iioii blast furnaccH would be built in 
Sweden. 

An interesting develojiment of the war was 
tin* prodiK'tion of “Synthetic Cast Iron” made 
from st(*el turning's liy melting in an electric 
luinace in contaid with coke. Over 150,000 tons 
of this pioduct w(‘re jiroflnced in Erance by a 
single coinpiiny opeiating thiee works, and the 
])rocess WHS coiisidcied remaikably useful. To 
ledma* the condintivity of the mixed chaige of 
steel turnings and coke, and at the same time to 
(Icsulphuri e the metal, basic slag is mixed with 
tin* charge Carburization of the iron begins well 
before tusion, but increases much more rapidly 
rs tlie melting temperatuie is approached, and 
conqilete cai bill izat ion is obtained Ufion melting 
In case the law mateiial used is too high in 
phosphorus, dephosphori/ation must be carried 
on in an electnc furnace with partial carburiza- 
tion, and the remaining carburization then is 
accomplished in an ojien fuinace. Hy this proc- 
ess ])()wei coiisuni])! ion is inoK* tlian doubled, and 
iioii ot a \ei\ high degiee of purity is obtained 
Mils piocess was discussed at considerable length 
bv C A. Keller at a meeting of the Iron and 
Ste«‘l Institute* of (iieat liritain in September, 
IMltl 

Tin* ('lectrolMic H'diiing of iron on a commer- 
cial scab* was under way in France in 1019. 
A new' proc(‘Hs for tin* (‘lectro-deposition of iron 
111 th(‘ foim of bais and boiler tubes w'a« de- 
\ eloped in France and Swdtzeiland, and employed 
a fci rolls <‘hloride eh'ctrolyte, a rotating cathode, 
and a spc'cial dejiolan/ing agent It used a cur- 
lent ol about 1000 ampeies jier scpiare meter and 
t(c produce one* ton of finished tubes theie wms 
ic'cpiiied an (‘lectiic pow(*i c*onsuniption of tl* 
hoi sc* powc*i per \ear Anv kind of scra{) iron 
or si<‘el cam be used, and while tubes as they 
c-oine fioin the mandrils aie brittle, the hydro- 
gc'ii can be rc*nioM*d liy annealing and a pure and 
ductile product secuic'd. 

IMec'tric* furnaces also tigiiie to an increased 
degic'c in \arious proi*esses for automatically 
heating, hardening, and tempering steel Here 
esact. tem])erature control was an important eon- 
sicleration and moie accuiate regulation of heat 
was possible than with other types of furnacxxs 

1 lu* electric fuinace also made progress dur- 
ing tile year in the trt*atnieiit of the non-ferrous 
metals An addi*d reason was the increased cost 
of c'lucildes and the further fact that even at 
twice the exjiense thc*y were not as lasting as 
those* built a few years previously. In Biidge- 
port, Fonn., alone 50 or more elec’tric brass fur- 
naces had lK*(*n installed and America w'as de- 
\c‘lc>ning extensively this new held of metallurgy. 

METALS. See (hiEMiSTRY, Industuial. 

METEOROLOGY. The activities of meteor- 
ologists throughout the world have undergone 
remarkable developments and leadjustments dur- 
ing the last two or thrc*e y(*ars. These changes 
were liastened by the war, but some of them 
would in any case have come to pass in the 


course of time. Meteorology, as an applied sci- 
ence, has necessarily enlarged its outlook to 
take account of the lapid exiiansion of aero- 
nautics 1 he weather r(*ports and forecasts that 
s<‘rve the needs of agriculture, marine navigation 
and other pursuits iqion the surface of the globe 
are not fully adapted to the requirements of 
aeronauts. The development of appropriat*e 
aeronautical weather services is now m course 
of realization in nearly all civilized countries. 
A notable consequence of the w'ar was the addi- 
tion of meteorological work to the routine activi 
ti(*s of armies and navies. Military establish- 
ments will hencefoith include meteorologi(‘al 
units, in peace as well as in war. A])art from 
the results of the war, rapid progress has been 
made in the ap|)lications of meteorology to agri- 
culture, commerce, industry and other interests 
Hence this science, which was formeily a some- 
what narrow' specialty, now' app(*als to a wide 
circle of workers and students 

Two illustiative facts may be cited in this 
connection* 1. In February, 1919, the U S 
Bureau of Education, at the suggestion of the 
Weather Bureau, addiessed a questionnaire to 
American unnersities and colleges in ord(*r to 
asceitain the amount of instruction in inet(*or- 
oIog\ given in such institutions. Replies re 
cei\ed fiom 485 institutions show' that 70 of 
th(*m oiler distinct courses in meteorology' or 
climatology, while S8 ti’acli these subjei*ts in 
connection with mon* general courses. A few 
yeais ago coll(*giate instruction in meteorology 
was a rai e excejition in this country, and, indi‘ed, 
in e\ery country (‘xcept (Tcrmany. 2. The Ameri- 
can Meteorological Society, projected by Dr. 
('. F. Brooks, was organized in Deeember, 1919, 
and at the close of the year about 600 ap})lica- 
tions for memb(‘i .-)hi]) were pending. Until re- 
c(*ntly it has been believed that a national 
II eteoi ologica 1 society in the United States v\ould 
he little more than a leplica of the staff of thi* 
W’eathei Biiit'au, and that therefore such an or- 
ganization was superfluous. 

Rjiace IS not available ln'ie to i(‘(‘oid all the 
changes that have lately taken place in weather 
services, with icspect to then duties and their 
atliliat ions, but the following mav he mentioned 
as esp(*cially signilicant 

ITiider the auspices of the International Re 
s(*arch tknincil lh(‘re was established at Biussels, 
in July, 1919, an International Union of (Jeodesy 
and (ieophysics, oin* section of wdiich is to be 
(h voted to meteoiology. Side by side with tins 
nev\ body, the old international organization of 
olhcial and qiiasi-otlicial meteorological services 
has decided to peipetuate its existence. Afti'r a 
pi(‘liminaiy meeting of certain nieinbeis of the 
old Intel national ('ommittee, held in London in 
fluly, a huger conference was convoked in Fans, 
Sept. 8U-Oct. 6, 1919, at the invitation of the 
French government. At tin* latter meeting it 
was decided to hold confei dices of directors every 
six years, and to renew the International Meteoi- 
ologK'al Committee and its ('ommissions almost 
on a pre-war basis, except that the rnaximuni 
membership of the Uommittee is increased from 
17 to 20, and the t/cntial Foweis, are not, at 
])i esent, i ej)n*sen ted 

In (Beat Britain, the Meteorological Oflice has 
bd'ii attached to the air ministry, and its fore- 
cast serviee has been transfi'ired to tin* liead- 
quarteiH of that ministiy. The odice has ma- 
terially enlarged its responsibilities by absorbing 
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the British Rainfall Orgranization, hitherto an 
independent and unofficial concern, comprisingf a 
corps of about 5000 rainfall observers in the 
British Isles. 

Before the war the exchange of weather re- 
j)orts between the countries of Europe was seri- 
ously hampered by the slowness of telegraphic 
transmission. Some progress had, how^ever, been 
made in the issue of meteorological bulletins 
from high-power radiotelegraphic stations, such 
as the Eiffel Tower; chiefly for the benefit of 
mariners. During the war the urgent necessity 
of keeping the air service, artillery, etc., supplied 
with the latest weather information led to the 
general use of radiotelegraphy for this purpose, 
and the same system has now been extensively 
adopted for ordinary peacetime uses. In France, 
for example, reports of the surface weather con- 
ditions at about 25 French stations, together 
with Brussels and Mainz, and also the results 
of upper-air soundings at certain stations, are 
issuexl four times a day by radio from the Eiffel 
Tower for the information of all countries within 
range Within France itself more frequent re- 
ports from a greater number of points are ex- 
changed by a network of smaller radio stations 
Several other European countries have adopted 
more or less similar systems, or are about to do 
so. The iiew-style weather reports, transmitted 
by radio, are more elaborate than those ex- 
changed by wire before the war, and include 
data of special value to aeronauts, such as the 
degree of “visibility” and the force and direction 
of the winds at different levels. The British 
Admiralty is organizing a world-wide system of 
collecting wireless weather reports from ships 
at sea three times daily, and of supplying com- 
prehensive w’cather bulletins and foiecasts to 
ships in all parts of the ocean. These reports 
will also be of great value to aeronauts. The 
British Meteorological Office has added an 
“upper-air supplement” to its daily weather re- 
port, and detailed information in regard to (lying 
conditions is now published in the British new^s- 
papers. 

In the Ihiited States upper-air soundings are 
now made daily at uiiwards of 20 stations, main- 
tained bv the W(‘athcr Bureau, the army, and the 
navy. The results are telegraphed to the head- 
quarters of the Weather Bureau, in Washington, 
wdiere daily aviation w'eathcr bulletins and fore- 
casts have been issued regularly since December, 
IfflR. This Bureau has also made special ar- 
1 angements for furnishing appropriate w^cather 
data in connection with important flights, such 
as those recently accomplished across the At- 
lantic, and in connection with balloon races and 
other aeronautical events. 

Several piojiosals have been put forth looking 
to the regular use of aeroplanes for making 
upper-air observations. Military aviators took 
such observations to some extent during the war. 
New’ aooustie methods of pilot-balloon sounding 
were developed by both the Ereneh and the Ger- 
man armies during the war, and the details have 
reeeiitly been made public. The sounds pro- 
duced by a series of explosions of “crackers,” 
carried by the balloon, are registered by suit- 
able apparatus, and the course of the balloon 
can thus be followed when optical observations 
are jmpraetioable on .account of fog or clouds. 
The Smithsonian Institution has announced that 
Brof. R. 11. Goddard, of Clark College, has in- 
vented a new form of rocket capable of carry- 


ing self-registering meteorological instruments 
to the extreme limits of the earth’s atmosphere. 
The U. S. Weather Bureau has introduced an 
ingenious method of plotting the winds above 
the earth, in which the problem of charting 
in three dimensions is satisfactorily solved. A 
base-map carries little metal posts, one above 
{he position of each athologieal station, and the 
direction and force of the winds at various 
levels over these places are shown by means of 
a series of adjustable arrows, attached to the 
posts. When the telegraphic reports from the 
balloon and kite stations have thus been charted, 
the completed map is photographed with a 
stereoscopic camera, the pair of pictures ob- 
tained being finally mounted for inspection with 
a stereoscope 

During tlie year Ifllfl the Weather Bureau took 
over the Hawaiian Volcano Observatory, at the 
crater of Kilauea, and, to this extent, added 
voh;anology to the programme of its activities. 
Another new departure in Weather Bureau work 
is the Highw’ay Weather Service, the duties of 
which are to assemble and distribute informa- 
tion concerning the state of important roads, 
for the benefit of motorists and others. In re- 
sponse to a widespread demand on the part of 
heating and ventilating engineers and various 
industries, the Bureau has eorisiderably en- 
larged its ohsei vatioiis of atmospheric humidity. 

A new edition of the Smithsonian Meteorologi- 
cal Tables (dated lOlH hut published in lOlfl) 
embraces a number of novel features, such as 
tables for converting millibars (the new unit of 
atmosjiheric pressure) to millimeters and inehes, 
and a material revision of the vapor pressure 
tables, in aeeordanee with a formula devised by 
Professor Marvin. 

Dr. W. J Humphreys, of the U. S. Weather 
Bureau, has added memoirs on the optics of 
the air and the factors of climatic control to 
the series of papers on the ])hy8ics of the air 
which he has been eontrihuting to the Journal 
of the Frankhn Inniitute since August, 1917 
This series, which embodies a critical revision 
of existing know ledge on the subject of meteoro- 
logical physics, will probably be reprinted in 
hook form. A summary of available informa- 
tion eoncerning the character i sties of the free 
atmosphere, by W. H. Dines, has been issued 
as a (leophysical Memoir of the British Me- 
teorological Office. C. F. Marvin has made a 
mathematical analysis of th(‘ daily tcunpera- 
tnre values at several long-record stations in 
the United States, from which he concludes 
that such alleged rcHUirreni irregularities as the 
“tlanuary thaw,” the “ice saints” of May, etc., 
have no" real existeiiee The Prussian Meteoro- 
logical Institute has published a moniunental 
work hv C. Dorno, of Davos, Switzerland, deal 
ing with the illumination of the sky, atmospheric 
polarization, and kindred phenomena, as studied 
at the author's unique Alpine observatory. 
Several tentative applications of cinematography 
to the study of series of daily weather maps 
have recently been reported. A. E. Douglass 
has published an elaborate study of the annual 
rings of trees in relation to climate and solar 
activity. 

New’ meteorological instruments include an im- 
proved pole-star recorder (for rejgistering noc- 
turnal cloudiness) and an improved snow-sam- 
pler, both devised by B. C. Kadel; and a new 
continuous reedrd(*r of atmospheric pollution, in- 
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trodiiced by the British Advisory Committee on 
Atmospheric Pollution. 

Tn commemoration of the 80th birthday of 
the distinguished Austrian meteorologist Dr. J. 
von Hann, Mar, 23, 1919, a large sum of money 
raised among his friends and admirers in many 
(Miuntries was placed under the charge of the 
Vienna Academy of Sciences for the purpose 
of providing a periodical Harm Prize for 
achievements in meteorology. 

The necrology of the year includes the names 
of Dr. John Aitken, Walter (1. Davis, Capt. M. 
W. Campbell Hepworth, William Allingham, W. 
L. Dallas, R. H. Curtis, and Father W. Sid- 
greaves. 

Among the meteorological books published dur- 
ing 1919, in addition to those already men- 
tioned, are Sir Ka])icr Shaw, Manual of Mc- 
tcorologify part 4; .). Roiich, Manuel Pratique 
M cteorologie ; C. Dorno, Physik dvr i^onnen- 
urid Hiwmelsstrahlung ; E. 11. Chapman, The 
t^iudg of the Weather; and D. W. Mead, Hy- 
drology. 

See il nimirANKS. 

METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 

Statistics for 1919 for this denomination show 
that there were 3,793,618 full membeis and 
381,884 probationers with 18,000 ministers with 
full coniK'ction and 1693 on trial, be-^ides 14,291 
local preachers. The 29,819 church buildings 
had an aggregate value of $236,786,939, and the 
15,342 parsonages were valued at $41,600,739. 
Sunday schools numbered 35,475 with 4,324,458 
pupils and 393,122 teachers and officers. Be- 
sides the ITnited States, the denomination has 
chinches affiliated with the Methodist Episcopal 
( hurch in the UTiitcd States, in Denmark, Fin- 
land, Korea, North China, Norway, Sweden, and 
Swit/mdand, and missions among the Pacific 
Swedish, Pacific Chinese, Pacific Japanese, in 
Alaska, Arizona, Russia, and Utah. 

This denomination with all its iiranches is the 
second largest in the United States Statistics 
for many of the branches will be found under 
their sejiarate headings. Reports for the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, the original denomina- 
tion, show 3,574,386 full members and 125,184 
probationers, in 1919. Tlu're were 17,044 full 
ministers, 1405 on trial, and 9912 local preach- 
ers, using 27,469 church buildings with an esti- 
mated value of $230,326,863, and 13,626 par- 
sonages with a value of $21,349,826. The 27,- 
170 Sunday schools in this countr’v had an en- 
rollment of 3,951,350 pupils with 374,220 officers 
and teachers 

The Epworth League, which is the largest 
church society, had an enrollment for the en- 
tire denomination of 504,923 senior members 
and 207,144 junior members. Tn the United 
States alone there were 282,501 senior members 
and 90,997 junior members. The above figures 
show a slight decrease from the corresponding 
figures for 1918, 

During the war, the National War Council 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church did valuable 
work in raising money to help parishes near 
army camps that the men in service might have 
all the opportunities desired to continue their 
religious devotions, and to spend some of their 
free time with the local members of the church. 
With the help of the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions, aid was given to some of the orphans in 
France, left destitute by the war. In Italy 
much refugee work was accomplished and many 


preachers in that country were aided. During 
1919 the work was continued on a modified 
scale. In the United States much work was 
done in protecting girls and women in large 
cities, in improving conditions surrounding in- 
dustrial plants, and other general protective 
work. Most of the 220 chaplains in the army 
during the war returned to civil life during 
the year. 

Missionary work is carried on in Africa, 
China, Japan, Korea, Malaysia, Philippine 
Islands, India, South America, and Mexico. 
Missionaries, including regularly appointed men 
and women of the Board of Foreign Missions 
and of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society 
totaled 1589. 3'he complete enrollment in 1919 
of members of the churches in missionary lands 
was 484,937, to which must be added 125,705 
baptized <*hildren, and 60,076 unbaptized adher- 
ents, making a total of church members and 
adherents of 670,718. Tlie total contributions 
of the church for foreign mission work were $1,- 
035,653, an increase of $207,565 over 1918. The 
Board of Foreign Alissions maintains 18 col- 
leges and universities with an enrollment of 
2662; 64 theological and Bible Training Schools 
with 1464 students; 105 high schools with 13,- 
602 pupils in attendance; 2723 elementary 
schools with 81,393 pupils in attendaneb, or a 
total of students in all schools of 99,121, a gain 
over the previous year of 877. Much work is 
done among the negroes by the Freedmen’s Aid 
Society. The soiuety is endeavoring to educate 
the negro to be self-supporting, to compete for 
a living against the white man, and to help 
him improve the conditions under which he 
lives Twenty-one institutions are maintained 
in which, in 1919, there were about 6000 stu- 
dents, taught by about 350 teachers. The 
courses cover every phase of literary and indus- 
trial education. 

The Board of Education stands in a super- 
visory lelation to 42 iinive^rsities and colleges, 
seven professional and graduate schools, 34 sec- 
ondary schools and 18 institutions for negroes. 
3 he total endowment of these institutions in 
1919 was $40,617,170, the total amount of an- 
nual income was about $6,500,000. Among the 
universities the most important are: De Pauw 
University, Indiana; Northwestern University, 
Illinois; University of South C’alifornia; Ohio 
Wesleyan University; Boston University, and 
Wesleyan University. The board maintains a 
Student Loan Fund to help students to complete 
their courses at the various institutions. Dur- 
ing 1919 this fund was used by a large num- 
ber of students. 3’he church also maintains 89 
deaconess homes, 24 deacon(‘ss hospitals, and 
10 deaconess training schools Besides these 
there are 51 regular hospitals, 39 children’s wel- 
fare institutions, and 39 homes for the aged. 
3h(‘ Methodist Book Concern puhlishcs many 
periodicals which are sent to all parts of the 
country. Its headquarters arc in New York with 
liranch offices in Boston, Pittsburgh, Detroit, 
Cincinnati, Chicago, Kansas City, and San Fran- 
cisco. 

METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH, 
SOUTH. Statistics for 1919 show in this de- 
nomination 2,178,414 members; 7390 traveling 
preachers, not including supplies; 4879 local 
preachers, including supplies; 1,737,383 Sunday 
school pupils, with 139,791 officers and teach- 
ers, and 112,764 members of the Epworth League- 
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Churche.s numbered 17,376 with a value of $63,- 
823,880, and there were 5627 parsonages with a 
\a!ue of $12,833,138. The above figures are ap- 
pioximately the same as in 1018. Missions are 
maintained in llrazil, Central Mexico, China, 
Cuba, Korea, Mexican llorder, and Pacific Mex- 
ico. For pui pos(‘a of administration, the de- 
nomination IS di^ided into 50 conferences and 
330 districts The College of Bishops, com- 
posed of 10 ministers from all parts of the South 
and Southwest, comprises the e\ecuti\e body ot 
the church. The principal periodicals are the 
Methodist Nevieir, and the Vhiisfian Advocate. 
Kducational, missionary, and ndiid work is ear- 
ned on by committees ap])ointcd by the College 
of Bishops. 

METHODISTS, Canadian. In 1883 the 
Methodist F])iscopHl (hurch, the Wesleyan 
Methodist Chinch, the Pi imitive Methodist 
(Oiuich, the Methodist New Connection Church, 
and the Bible Christian Church united to form 
the Methodist Fpiscopal Cliuich in Canada as the 
beliefs of the five wei e very simitar, and much 
bettei vork could lie done by coiiperation. Be- 
sides the Dominion of Canada and Newfoundland, 
ther(‘ are chinches in Bermuda that ar(‘ afiili- 
lated with this denomination. Canada is di- 
vided into 12 conferences wdiich are further sub- 
divided into maii\ districts, for the purpose of 
administration and organization. The confer- 
ences are as follows Toronto, London, Hamil- 
ton, Bay of Quinte, Montreal, Nova Scotia, New 
Biunswick, l^rnice Kdward Island, Newfound- 
land, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta, and 
British Columbia 

Statistics for IDlt) show^ there w'as a total 
membership of 388,210 including probationers; 
2750 regularly ordained ministers; 2138 lay 
proacluTs, and 3745 chinches Sunday schools 
numbered 3600, with 413,-421 jnipils, and 41,382 
ollicers and teachers In the Young Peoples’ So- 
cietii‘s th(‘re weie 2300 active organizations 
The abo\e figures show' a slight decreas(‘ from 
1018. A board of education has supervision 
o\ ('] 17 colh'ges and uniN ersities, the most im- 
l»oitant of which are Victorian t Ini versify, in 
Ooionto; Mt Allison I ni versify in Saekville, 
N. B. ; W(‘shwan I’lu’ological Colleg(‘ in Montreal, 
and \\ eslev Collegi* in \Mnni})eg The Cknstinri 
(hutiduni is the piiucijial pmiodical published by 
the denomination 

METHODISTS, Colored. Statistics for 1010 
foi this denomination show that there w'cre 267,- 
361 UKunbers and probationers; 3402 ordained 
niinisL*rs; 2786 lay pieachers; 3485 church 
buildings. 4007 Sunday schools with 70,876 
pufiils and 7008 ollicers and tea<-hers. This de- 
nomination was oiiginally a jniit of the Metho- 
dist Fpiscopal (Lurch, South. 

Akkr a N Mi;nioDisT Fplsc’oi’AE. Figures for 
1010 foi this denomination, show that theie 
weie 55l,76(i members and probationers; 5100 
ordaiiHMl ministers; 6302 lay preachers; 6870 
church buildings; 5605 Sunday schools wuth 
about 310,000 jmjiils and 30,301 oflieers and 
teacheis. 4'his denomination resulted from the 
dissatisfaction of some negroi’s with the Meth- 
odist Kjiiscopal tOiurch and the new chinch was 
lornn'd in 1815. 

Ai kk'.w j\lETnoDi.sT Fims('oi*al Zion Chi kcii. 
In 1010 theie were in this denomination 455,873 
members and probationers; 3241 ordained min- 
isters, ()40 lay pieachers; 3180 church build- 
ings; 5604 Sunday schools with 119,150 pupils, 


and 14,404 officers and teachers. The church 
maintains 12 schools and publishes four pe- 
riodicals, the principal one being the Star of 
Zion (weekly). 

African Union Methodist Protestant 
Church. Statistics for 1019 show that in this 
denomination theie w^ere 15,000 members and 
probationers; 250 ordained ministers; 750 lay 
jireaeliers; 200 church buildings; 66 Sunday 
schools; 5266 pupils, and 441 officers and teach- 
ers. This denomination was founded in Dela- 
ware in 1813, and in 1865 united with the First 
Colored Methodist Protestant Chinch. The only 
jieriodical is the I'nion Star. 

Ki:foumed Mcthodist Union Episcopal 
CiURcii. Statistics for 1919 show that there 
were in this denomination 2000 numibers and 
probationers; 35 ministers, and 28 chuiches 
4'lie.se figures show a loss of about 60 per cent 
over the previous year. (Jriginally a part 
of the African Methodist Kjnscopal Cliuich, 
the Independent Methodist Church wms founded 
in 1884 Later the name wms changed to 

the Keformed Methodist Cnion Episcopal 
C'hurch. 

Union Vmkrican ISIfthodist Fpis(nip\t. 
Chi rch. Statistics for 1919 foi this denomina 
tion show’ that there were 3625 memlxms and 
])robationers ; 205 ministers, 67 chinches. 78 
Sunday schools with 3372 jiupils and 481 olliceis 
and teachers. The Union Church of Africans 
was organized in 1813 Ix'cause tin* negiocs ob- 
jected to w’hite (‘ontrol of the churches,. In 

1850 there was a split in the chuicli, and tin* 
Cnion American Methodist Fpiscoiial Church 
was foimed. A school is maintained in Cam- 
dim, N d d'he principal ))(*i lodical is the I nion 
Messenger publislu'd in Media, Pa. 

Keformed Zion Union Ai’ostolk’ Chuki h 
statistics for 1919 for this denominal ion show 
that it had 9000 members. 44 ministers, an I 51 
church(‘S Th(» (diuridi was reorganized in 1882 
iroin the Zion Union .'Xjiostolic Chinch whudi 

was s|)lit u]) in 1869. A school is maintained 

in la C 10 --SC, Va. 

METHODISTS, WeslL'YAN. In (Beat Brit- 
ain and Ireland, this is thc^ ])iincipal .MethiKlist 
denomination Statistics for 1919 show a slight 
deci(‘as(* in the si/e of the chiindi. In (oimt 
Britain there were 485,533 niemb(*rs and piro 
batiomns; 25‘.)4 ordained ministers, 18,618 la> 
preacheis; 8528 churches; 7364 Sundai siduxds 
with 869,334 pupils and 125,6()3 oOicers and 
teachers Tn Indand there were 27,226 mem 
hers and pi obationers , 258 ordained ministeis; 
622 lay preachers; 488 churches; 329 Sunday 
schools with 21,930 pupils and 2149 ollicers and 
teach(*is. Foreign missions had 204,719 mem- 
bers and probationers; 632 ordained ministers, 
8107 lay preachers; 3707 churches; 2351 Sun- 
day schools with 142,403 pupils and 9168 offi- 
cers and teachers. The French Conference re- 
ported 1433 members, 31 ministers, and (>2 
churches. 4 he South African Conference ri*- 
jiorted 143,897 members and probationei s ; 294 
ordained ministers; 4627 lay preaidiers; 1280 
churches; 904 Sunday schools wdth 42,582 pu- 
pils and 3106 offieeis and teachers. These lat- 
ter figuies show marked progress dining the 
ear. 

Primitive Mothodlsi Church. There were 
in 1919 in this denomination 206,035 members 
and pi obationers ; 1093 ordained ministers; 14,* 
602 lay preachers; 4798 churches; 4019 Sunday 
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schools with 416,937 pupils, and 56,124 oflTicers 
and teachers. 

United Methodist Church. There wore in 
1919 in this denoinination 182,344 members and 
probationers; 734 ordained ministers; 5919 lay 
preachers: 3090 churches; 2239 Sunday schools 
with 271,245 pupils and 37,611 officers and 
teachers. 

Wesleyan Reform Union Church. There 
were in 1919 in this denomination 8671 members 
and probationei s ; 26 oidained ministers; 423 
lay preachers; 213 churches; 190 Sunday schools 
with 13,950 pupils and 2475 officers and teachers 
The above ligiires show a marked loss over the 
•corresponding figures for 1918. 

Independent Mothodist Church. There 
were in 1919 in this denomination 9621 members 
and probationers; 378 ministers; 146 churches; 
159 Sunday hcliools with 25,432 pupils and 2945 
ollicers and teachers 

Australasian Methodist Chuikhi. There 
weic in 1919 in this denomination 179,215 mem- 
bers and probationers: 1102 ordained ministers; 
9074 lay preachers; 4450 churches; 4000 Sun- 
day schools with 210,(H)0 pupils and 25,578 offi- 
cers and teachers. 

^ E\v Ze\lani) Methodist Church. 4 here 
\M*rc in 1919 in this denomination 25,180 rnem- 
hei s and probationei s , 181 ordaiiual ministers, 
1)25 lay pieachers; 468 chuiches; 422 Sunday 
scliools with 29,035 pupils and 3162 otliciu’s and 
teachers. 

Japan Methodist Chi rch. According to the 
latest avaiJahl(‘ statistics (1918) theie were m 
this d(‘nomination J5,3(i4 m(*mhers and proba- 
tioners; 241 ministcis, 245 churches; 340 Sun- 
day schools with 28,438 ]nipils and teachers. 

Methodism is also leprcseiited in the follow- 
ing countries, the ligures iieing the latest avail- 
abl(‘ membership Austria-Hungary, 955; Bul- 
garia, 691; Denmark, 4092; Finland, 1611; 
France, 507. Italy, 4132; North Germany, 14,- 
760, Norway, 6132; Russia Mission, 452, South 
(Jermany, 14,005; Sweden, 16,454; Swit/.ei land, 
10,597. * See also Wesieyan Methodist Connec- 
tion IN America. 

METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE. See 

Music, Opera. 

MEXICO. A federal republic lying to the 
south of the United States and to the north of 
Central America. Capital, Mexico, which is in 
the Federal district. 

Area and Fop elation. The country is di- 
vided for administrative purposes into 28 states, 
one Federal district, and two territories. Area, 
estimated at 767,198 square miles oi 25.25 per 
cent of the area of the United States. This area 
includes islands with an area of 4942 kilometers 
whieh are not incduded in any of the states or 
territories. The population according to the 
census of 1910, 15,115,612; estimated, 1912, 15,- 
501,684. CTiief cities with their populations of 
1910 are: Mexico, 571,066; Giidalajara, 119,- 
468; Puebla, 96,121; Sail Luis Pott>si, 68,022; 
Monterey, 73,528 ; Merida, 62,447 ; Leone, 57,722. 
( ornpleto figures for emigration and immigration 
eould not he obtained but from September, 1918, 
to June, 1919, the emigrants numbered 47,978, 
and Die immigrants 60,068. The prevailing re- 
ligion is Roman C^atholicism, but there is com- 
plete religious toleration under the constitution 
and the ehureh is separate from the state. Edu- 
cation is free and compulsory and with the ex- 
ception of the Federal district and territories. 


it is under stale control. There is a national 
unixeisity at the capital organized in 1910, 

Production. There is an abundance of fertile 
soil and the products of temperate, tr()])ical, and 
senii-tiopical zones are found within a compara- 
tively small radius on account of the varying 
altitude. The chief products aie corn, cotton, 
wheat, henequin, coffee, and beans, and there is 
a considerable production of sugar and molasses 
and spirits. The oil resouues aie very extensive 
and of late years have been CKploiled by foreign 
cajntal. The changed ])olicy of the government 
in regard to oil and other concessions has given 
lise to nmch friction in relation of the Ihiited 
Stales and other powei 8 (see below). 

In 1918 the total jirodiiction of cotton 
amounted to 79,293 tons, of which 20,603 were 
raised in Lower California, 35,101 in the state of 
(oahnila, 12,566 in IVpic, 8250 in Durango, 410 
in Jalisco, 912 in Oaxaca, 618 in Sinaloa, 605 
in Sonoia, and 588 in \'eracru^^. The corn pro- 
duction of 1918 totaled 1,128,570,535 kilograms, 
according to reports made by the governors and 
cliainhers of commei ce of the various states to 
the de])artmcnt of agricultnie. Indications for 
1919 promised an e(jually large ciop with the 
probability that there would not only he a sulH- 
cient amount tor home consunqRion hut a mar- 
gin foi exportation. Due of tlie most valuable 
products of Mexico is henequin or sisal lilirc. 
'I’his conics from the state of Yucatan and is its 
only product and expoit of any coiuscipience. A 
large part of the matciial for hinder twine 
throughout the world is supplied by Yucatan 
The annual exjiorts, most of wJiich go to tlie 
United States, through the ]»m'ts of New York 
and New Orleans amount on the average to 140,- 
000 tons, valued at $50,000,000 

No complete figures could he obtained for the 
mineral production, but during the first nine 
months of 1918 the metals ]>iodiu*ed in l\Te\ico 
weie valued at 185,064,982 pesos distrilnitcd as 
follows* Silver, 65,654,571; copper, 66,096,314; 
lead, 23,800,689; zinc, f), 036, 233; gold, 3,244,- 
781, antimony, 2,471,147; and the lest in tin, 
mercury, tungsten, gra})lnte. manganese, and 
inolybdennm. 

The following infoiniation in legard to the 
[irodnction of petroleum is supplied liy the Pan- 
\ men can I nion: 

In 191S the production of peti oleum amounted 
to 10,147,588 cubic meters, or 63,820,836 barrels, 
and the indications for 1919 wcie that it would 
reach 15.875,000 cubic meters, or 80,000,000 har- 
iii(«i(>ase of 20 per cent over tlic piodiic- 
tion of the previous year 

The goveiiinient was making a special eTort 
to incicase the number of petroleum refineries. 
In 1919 there w*ere only four lefiiieiic.s but meas- 
ures were taken for the installation of new ones 
at an earlv date Theie was also an im'rease in 
the niimlier of tanks for the storage of petroleum 
According to press rcfiorts in 1919 rich deposits 
of pcti oleum weie found in the state of roalniila. 
It was said that geological investigations had 
shown that in the north of Coahiiila there were 
petroleum ro-*ources wdiiidi compared favorably 
with those in the slate of Vera ( ruz. Down to 
that time the latter were regarded as among the 
best and richest in the wuirld The deposits in 
(’oaluJla weie pronounced by geologists to he a 
continuation of the jx'troleum vein wdiicli had 
been discov*ered in the State of Texas. In 1918 
the coal mined in the republic amounted to, in 
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round numbers, 600,000 tons. In 1910 the na- 
tional ^ifovernment decided to operate all silver 
mines of the country in order to check the high 
prices and bring the country back to its posi- 
tion of the greatest silver-producing nation in the 
world. 

An industrial census w^as in progress during 
1918 and 1919 and was approaching completion 
in the latter year. Down to September of that 
year the number of industrial establishments 
registered was .‘1805 distributed as follows: Food 
industries, 093; metal, 014; textile, 213; elec- 
trical 40; sundry, 2245. The establishments 
lepresented a capitalization of about 240,000,000 
pesos employing 35,000 workers. 

At the close of the year, a bill was proposed 
for an appropriation not to exceed $25,000,000 
for the purchase or appropriation under in- 
demnity all properties held by foreigners within 
a zone of 62 miles from the fronticis and of 31 
miles from the seacoast. This measure was 
intended to regulate the execution of tlie 
section of the Federal constitution of 1917 
which provided that within a zone of 100 kilo- 
meters from the frontiers and of 50 kilo- 
meters from the seacoast no foreigners shall 
under any conditions acquire ownership of lands 
or wateis. It was not known whether the law 
would be passed or not, but it indicated clearly 
the continued adheience of the government to its 
principle of Mexican control over Mexican re- 
sources. 

Fokwon Trade. In 1918 the foreign trade 
totaled 531,775,487 pesos of which 367,305,451 
were exports and 164,470,036 imports. Reduced 
to United States currency the figures would be, 
total, $265,887,744; exports, $183,652,725; and 
tlie impoits, $82,235,019. The impoits and ex- 
ports by principal countries of origin and des- 
tination for 1913 and 1918 were as folIow^s: 


Imports 



1913 

1918 

United States 

. $48,643,778 

$70,576,314 

United Kingdom 

, 12,950,046 

4,787,725 

France 

9,168,977 

1,635 928 

Cuba 

92,333 

1,377,351 

Spain 

5,265,320 

994,577 

India 

1,430,519 

652,533 

Guatemala 

11,825 

510,052 

Italy 

942,080 

332,323 

Switzerland 

946,083 

233.923 

Japan 

488,684 

166,3,35 

CJhina 

194,909 

164,744 

Nicaragua 


129,603 

Honduras 

9,100 

94,112 

Argentina 

611,244 

93,665 

Peru 

8,705 

86,935 

Salvador 

6,598 

69,063 

J ava 

9,712 

58,243 

Ecuador 

60,403 

47,917 

Dominican Republic . . . . 

28,951 

42,969 

Venezuela 

80,253 

29,249 

Colombia 

14.835 

26,157 

Costa Rica 

2,143 

25,863 

Netherlands 

334,746 

13,455 

Sweden 

375,712 

6,599 

Chile 

168,827 

2,175 

Canada 

151,722 

2,609 

Norway 

254,525 

651 

Germany 

. 12,610,884 

292 

Belgium 

1,401,718 

100 

Other countries 

671,397 

73,557 

Total 

. $97,886,169 

$82,235,019 

Imports by 

Classification 



1913 

1918 

Animal products 

. $9,025,709 

$9,990,936 

Vegetable products 

. 15,784,772 

18,992,998 

Mineral products 

. 23,723,458 

14,404,460 

Textiles 

. 12,943 176 

14,326,997 

Chemical products 

6,808,513 

5,819,812 


Alcoholic beverages 

Paper, all kinds 

Machinery and accessories 

Vehicles 

Arms and explosives . ... 
Miscellaneous 

Total 


1913 1018 

3,425,892 618,616 

2,643,876 1,535,236 

12,249,341 5,625,905 

2,553,314 3,299,730 

3,868,784 1,111,098 

5,359,389 7,009,731 


$97,886,169 $82,235,019 


The exports by principal countries of destina- 
tion* in 1913 and 1918 were: 


Exports 



1913 

1918 

United States . . . . , 

$116,017,854 

$175,037,172 

Chile 

31,491 

2,342,058 

Umted Kingdom 

15,573,551 

2,186,313 

Cuba 

863,938 

1,514,585 

Spain 

1,091,413 

827,705 

Argentina 

7,965 

448,806 

British Honduras . . . . 

588,685 

418,580 

Panama 


364,413 

Guatemala 

413, i54 

291,783 

Brazil 

12,000 

242,390 

J apan 

137 

125,696 

Honduras 

8,961 

51,944 

Peru 

75 

45,850 

Nicaragua 


30,251 

Costa Rica 

” ks 

16,363 

Salvador 

204,931 

5,810 

France 

3,575,509 

3,006 

Germany 

8,219,009 


Belgium 

. . . 2,575,624 


Canada 

.... 743,768 


Other countries 

228,432 



Total $150,202,808 $183,652,725 

Exports by Glassification 

1918 1918 

$9,918,916 $9,784,850 

42,971,477 64,468,662 

94,824,305 al0C,966 171 
1,672,633 

815,477 2,433,042 

Total $150,202,808 $183,652,725 


a Includes petroleum, $70,250,000. 

The following information in regard to the oil 
production and export is supplied by the Pan- 
Arnertcan Lniori. 

Figuies published by the oil companies of 
Mexico show the increase whicli oil production 
has made in the country and the increased ex- 
port in the last JO years The exportation of oil 
in 1910 amounted to 3,332,807 barrels, and in 
1911 increased to 14,051,643 barrels; in 1912 
it was 16,558,215 barrels; 1913, 25,696,29] bar- 
rels; 1914, 26,235,403 barrels; 1915, 32,910,508 
barrels; 1916, 40,440,468 barrels; 1917, 55,292,- 
770 barrels; 1918, 63,828,836 barrels; and is 
estimated at 79,758,403 barrels for 1919. As the 
total of tlie first eight months of the present 
year was 53,159,203 barrels, there was a monthly 
average production of 6,644,900 barrels. These 
figures showed that the exportation of oil for 
the year would amount approximately to 80.000,- 
000 barrels, a figure never before reached in 
Mexico. Since 1910 about 358,105,444 barrels 
of Mexican oil were exported. 

Tliere w^as evidence in 1919 that the trade be- 
tween Mexico and the United States had de- 
veloped to a marked degree and bad established 
a better record than the year before, but full 
statistics w^ere lacking. 

r'oMMiTNK’AiiONS. The merchant marine in 
1019 had a tonnage of 40,257 and the vessels 
engaged in river navigation bad a tonnage of 
366,726. Press reports stated that the lailway 
between the city of Durango and the port of 
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Mazatlfln would be completed by the end of the 
>ear, an conatruction had already progreased be- 
yond the city of Llano Grande and is being 
pushed rapidly. The line will undoubtedly be a 
prominent factor in the development of com- 
merce, mining, and agriculture in the country, 
not only because of the wealthy character of the 
region it traverses but more especially because 
it will connect the interior directly with the port. 
1he storms in the autumn of 1911) did severe 
damage to Mexican national railways, and more 
than 50 bridges were destroyed in the division 
from Jimenez to CJiilniahua. The large Otiz 
biidge in the state of Ghihuahua was so damaged 
as to require complete rebuilding, and it was 
planned to construct a new bridge entirely of con- 
cietc in order to restore tbe repeaU^d overflows 
of the Concha Kiver. The national system of 
telegraphs was extended in 1918 by 8.3,229 kilo- 
meters. The telegraph ofhees numbered 528. 

Fixanck. Jlie national revenue for 1910 was 
estimated at 149,384,000 pesos and for 1920 at 
102,000,000. In 1919 the foreign debt exclusive 
of interest, amounted to 280,944,251 pesos (peso 
cfpials 50c C. 8. gold) and the internal debt to 
1.38,795,5.'>0 jiesos. The total interest on both 
found on June 30, 191i), was 103,832,284 pesos, 
making a grand total for the debt of the country 
of 529,572,085 pesos. Tliere was a crisis in the 
monetary situation at the (dose ot the year re- 
sulting tiom the lack of small curnmey and a 
]i umber of factories throughout the country were 
obliged to close for want of currency with which 
to pay their employees. The circulation of a 
considerable issue of paper money was authorized 
b\ decree. It provided for 25,000,000 pesos in 
pa}jer money of which 15,000,000 w^ere to be 
issued in bills of 50 centavos and the remainder 
in bills of one jieso. At tbe close of the year a 
decree was issued empowering the central gov- 
('riiment to indemnify owners of lands which had 
been or might be taken for distribution among 
the inhabitants of towns and villages under the 
law of .fan 0, 1915, and under the piovisioiis of 
the constitution, and for this purpose a federal 
debt was created known as the Agrarian Public 
Debt lepresented by the issue of bonds to the 
limit of about $25,000,000 in United States cur- 
leiicy. The income received from payment for 
lands allotted to the i>eople and to communities 
was to be applie<l to the payment of interest and 
princijial of this debt. Government ollicials dis- 
appioved at the close of the year the circulation 
of Ameiican currency in the north of Mexico 
and along the coast on the ground that it drove 
out the Mexican fractional currency, American 
bills and silver money were circulating freely 
in many paits of tbe country, especially around 
Tampico and frequently the government was 
obliged to accept them in payment of taxes, etc. 

History 

There was complaint during 1919 in the United 
States of the policy of the Carranza government 
toward foreign investors. For the account of 
these dilliculties and especially the trouble in 
the oil fields see preceding Year Book. A Na- 
tional Committee of 20 bankers, 10 Americans, 
five French, and five British was formed early 
in 1919 for the safeguarding of the holders of 
Mexican securities and at the same time an 
organization was formed, called the National As- 
sociation, for the protection of American rights 


in Mexico. Through the activity of persons in- 
terested instances of Mexican injuries to Ameri- 
can citizens were coUccLhI and published. Be- 
tween August, 1917, and March, 1919, a state- 
ment addres8(Hi to the State department declared 
that in the Tampico oil fields 12 men, of whom 
eight were American citizens, were killed; 31 
per.sons, including nine women were wounded, 
and more than $200,000 worth of American 
property was stolen or destroyed. The outrages 
were attributed to bandits who were said to 
have made 115 raids, attacks, or hold-ups upon 
the property or personnel of the 14 oil com- 
panies. Frequent reports of the killing or cap- 
ture of American citizens near the border were 
published. Yilla bands were* reported to be ac- 
tive in the north, and in INlarch the American 
representatives in Mexico were iiistruct(xl by the 
State dc])artment to request the Mexican gov- 
ernment to take measures for the protection of 
.American citizens in that region. In the state 
of Morelos it was rcjiorted on March 15th that 
the commander of the government forces had 
regaiiu'd control in that State, having subdued 
the followers of Zapata, who had been for sev- 
eral years active there, and that the government 
would introduce radical measures of reform in- 
cluding the dixision of the larger estates among 
the peo]de, and the establishment of schools 
\ev«‘rtheless thioughout the country generally 
conditions were leported to be highly disorgan- 
ized, and the government seemed to be entirely 
unable to enforce law and order In reprisal 
for Mexican outiages a bodv of United States 
troops on Alarch 23d entered Mexico in pursuit 
of bandits and killed or wounded several Mexi- 
cans in a skirmish. This raid was attributed 
to th(' stealing of (’attic and liorses from an 
AuKTican ranch in Texas near the border. Early 
in the year tlnue were reports that the Mexican 
government had granted concessions to Japanese 
companies for the (exploitation of lands in Lower 
California; on jVlarch 31st an investigation was 
order(Hl by the State department, and on April 
Ist the Japanese minister to Mexico declared 
th(‘re was no tiuth in this report. On June 
15th another .American raid took place when a 
body of 3000 Ameru*aii troops advanced into 
Mexico to protect El Faso and in the course of 
a battle between the ("arranza and Villa forces, 
the .Americans were said to have cooperated 
with th(‘ Carranza forces in pursuit of the 
Villistas. On returning to Texas on the fol- 
lowing day they reported that they had killed 45 
Mexi(‘an bandits, having lost two of their own 
imm Meanwhile reports of other conflicts be- 
tween the goveinment and rebel troops in va- 
rious parts of the country had been published. 
On April 17th, for example, General Blanquet, 
former minister of war under the Huerta gov- 
ernment, the organizer of the forces led by Gen- 
eral Felix Diaz for the overthrow of the gov 
crnnient, was killed in an engagement near Vera 
Cruz. Efforts on the part of the United States 
government to secure from Mexico adequate pro- 
tection of American citiztms brought forth on 
June 19th the assuram^e of the Carranza gov- 
ernment that steps had been taken to protect 
Americans in Chihuahua, Not long afterwards, 
however (on July 5th), sailors from the United 
States gunboat Cheyenne numbering 13, and all 
unarmed, were reported to have been attacked 
and robbed by Mexican bandits, near Tampico, 
and at the same time a station of an American 
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oil company was reported to he pliirid(‘red. 'I he 
American ambassador to Mexico, Mr. Henry H. 
Melcher, jj^ave Conj^ress in July a list of 217 
Americans who were ollicially known to have 
been killed in M<‘\ico after 11)11, of whom more 
than lialf had been killed since the accession of 
Carranza. It was d(*clared that arrests had been 
made in only a few of these cases, and that 
Tcparation had been made in only one. The am* 
bassador declared that he couid not recall a 
sinf^le instance of prosecution or conviction of a 
Mexican for th(‘ murder of an American citizen. 
In many quaiters com])aratively slight attention 
was paid to these repoitcnl conditions as they 
were supj>ose<l to be in part the result of propa- 
^^andu in the intincst of persons dcsiiiiii^ inter- 
vimtion in Mexico. 1’lie Mexican ^overnimmt 
sou;:>]it to conciliate' the Cnited *States throuj^h 
its ambassador at Washington, who in July is- 
su(‘d an appeal to the American people sayinj; 
that Mexico had a stabh' ^mvernment and would 
diHchai^u' all its obligations, and deiilorin*^ the 
efforts to briiif? aliout an armed intervention. 
About this tinn* (July 2r)th) the I’resident had 
a^ain i (‘course to the embarj^o of arms and am- 
munition, isHUinf^ a proclamation prohibitinj? 
llieit shipmeni into Mexico on th(‘ {jirimnd that 
it accentuated tlie disordms. All throujL^h the 
year these reports of Mexican atrocities and of 
the discrimination of the ^^oveininent a<»ainst 
Anu'ricans, or at least its indifTeri'nce to their 
safety and inteTost, continued steadily to apja^ar 
in the pi ess. 

Ac'cordins to information supplied to the Sen- 
ate Conimittee on Forei<^n Kelations invesfij^at- 
in;^’ the iSlexican situation, there w'cre 317 sei ious 
outbH'aks of disorder repoited in the Me\i(‘an 
piess from April 10th to July 31, 1910, and these 
disorders wei(‘ all attributed to rebel factions, 
bandits, military and police oi^anizations, and 
political partisans Almost every state and t(^r- 
iitoiy of Mexico was repiesented. 'Ihe majority 
of the outbreaks, that is to say, 272 were at- 
tribut('d by the Mexican press to rebellion aj^ainst 
the Carranza frovernment. Some of the news- 
paper editors, whose policy in publishing these 
reports was dis])lea.sing to the government, weie 
arrested and dej)ort(‘d bv the government to the 
State of CJiihiiahiui. The special object of at- 
ta(*k yvas the transpoit system of the countiy 
During the period mentioned 72 instances of 
dynamiting, looting tiains, attacks on railway 
stations, and tearing up of railway track.s, were 
reported in 18 Statics. During the same interval 
attacks were mad(» upon 31 of the more pofuilous 
towns on the railway lines. Serious inti'rrup- 
tiona of trallic occurred in the States of Vera 
Cruz and Puebla, y\here impoitant lines con- 
necting the Mexican capital with the coast weie 
seized. It was reporW that in the State of 
Puebla alone 34 outbreaks of violence had oc- 
cur! ed and that more than half of them had 
occurred in the neigh horhood of Puebla City, 
it was in Pu(‘bla that the attack on William 
Jenkins, a United States consular agent, was 
rei>oitt"d. He was subsequently captuied in Oc- 
tober and held for lansom. (See Unitkd 
States.) About 50 outbreaks were reported in 
the State of Vera Cruz, and all attributed to 
rebels. Dining the jieriod Villa and his forces 
were rejrorted to be constantly active in the 
States of Chihuahua and Durango, and on April 
20th the railway trallic across the southern part 
of Chihuahua was reported to be indefinitely held 


up. Villa at this time was said to have stolen 
a large quantity of silver bullion. Several bat- 
tles were fought between his followers and the 
Can an/a troops. In June the Villistas were re- 
ported to be holding the impoitant town Parral 
and on ,Iuly 9th to have captured San % Andres. 
This h^l to the formation of concentration 
camps at Jiminez by the Carranza coiiimaiider. 
In some instances disloyal Cairanza oliicers were 
.said to be responsible for outbreaks as for ex- 
ample, in raids at Aguascaliendes reported on 
July 1st, and in the niountain.s of Cuerrero, re- 
ported on May 12th. In the State of Mexico 
there were 15 outbreaks reported and in some 
instancies tliev occurriMl at a short distance from 
the capital. 

On November 201h Ceiimal Angeles, the iT'bel 
leader, was execut'd by the governnumt author i 
ties at Chihuahua Viiy With four companions 
he had been captured in a cave at San Tonn's 
several of the others who had b(‘en with them 
having escaped 4 wo of his companions were 
kilh'd by the Carranza troops. The two others 
were tried with him by com t-niartial, but wen* 
.sentenced to imprisonment. Angeles wuis .sent- 
enc(*d to death aftei a scmsalioiial trial in the 
course of whi(‘li many picas foi cleimmcy were 
piT*sented. On the moiniiig of Noveiiibei 2()th 
ho was shot by a tiling sipiad in the bai racks 
During both tire trial and execution he did not 
betray tlie sliglitest sign of fear, and showed 
entire indiffcKaice to his fatt*. It was geiieially 
recogniy(‘d that the go\ eminent was within its 
right in this com sc, but its wisdom was ques- 
tioned as General Angeles was highly esliniattHl 
for his character, both in certain quarters in 
Mexico, and abroad. Se(‘ Anofj.eh, FicliI’K 
According to a dispatch from FI Paso, Texas, 
on December 1st, which, however, did not men 
tion the sources of its information, it w'as an- 
nounced that on November 28th, 24 hours after 
the execution, 11)00 soldi(*rs under the command 
of Villa attaekiHl the SOtb rc'ginient of the Fed- 
eral army near Santa Rosalia, Chihuahua, and 
out of the 070 men killed all but two. S(‘e 
ChllLD JjABOK; UNITED STATES. 

MEYEK, Kuno. German professor of Celtic 
language and lit(*ratiire at the University of l>er- 
lin, died in the second week of Oetob(*r, liis 
death being annoum*ed on Oetobei 14th. Hi* was 
born in llaniburg and was wtdl known in the 
United States and Fnglaiid as one of the lead- 
ing authorities on Celtic philology He was to 
have been exchange professor in 1915 at Har- 
vaul Ibiiversity, but tin* invitation was with- 
drawn on ac(‘ount of his elTorts to arouse tlu* 
Irish against Great. Britain. 

MIAMI CONSERVANCY. See Flood Pre- 

\ENT10N. 

MIAMI FLOOD CONTROL. See Dams. 

MICHELHAM, Lord ( Herbert Stern ) . 
British financier, died in London, January 7. 
He was rated among the wealthiest men of his 
time. He belonged to the family who had long 
conducted a banking business in Paris, London, 
and Belgium under the name of Stern Brotheia, 
and he inherited from his father, Baron Herman 
de Stein, a considerable fortune which he greatly 
augmentixl. He separated from the rest of his 
family in business and started independently the 
firm of Herbert vStern and Company, whicli, 
however, did not concern itself with general busi- 
ness. lie was celebrated for his liberal con- 
tributions to charities, and his name was well 
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known on the turf. During the war he con- 
tributed to and took part in important relief 
measures. He was a collector of paintings and 
other works of art. 

MICHELIN PBIZE. See AI^bonautios. 

MICHIGAN. Population. The population 
of the State in 1910 was 2,810,173 and on July 
1, 1919 it was estimated to be 3,173,089, a gain 
during the last 12 months of almost 40,000. 

Agriculture The following table is compiled 
from a report of the federal Department of Agri- 
culture, for December, 1919. 


Crop Year Acreage Prod. Bu Value 

Corn 1919 1,650,000 64,350,000 $88,803,000 

1918 1,610,000 48,300,000 62,790,000 

Oats ... . 1919 1,475,000 86,875,000 26,181,000 

1918 1,658,000 66,320,000 45,761,000 

Kye 1919 900,000 13,600,000 17,280,000 

1918 515,000 7,364,000 11,046,000 

Hay 1919 2,650,000 a 3,180,000 74,412.000 

1918 2,598,000 tt 2,676,000 62,886,000 

Potatoes 1919 326,000 28,688,000 38,729,000 

1918 340,000 28,560,000 25,418,000 

Barley 1919 280,000 5,320,000 6,278.000 

1918 300,000 9,000,000 9,000,000 

Wheat 1919 1,035,000 20,237,000 42,497,000 

1918 762,000 10,856,000 22,689,000 


a Tons 

Finance According to the report of the 
State 'J'reasurer, for the year ending June 30, 
1019, the total receipts were $26,152,138 and 
the disbursements were $26,551,763. The bal- 
ance at the beginning of the year was $13,559,- 
3(i7 and at the end of the year it was $13,- 
159,742. 

Education. The latest available statistics are 
for the year ending July 9, 1917. For this 
jieriod, the census enumerated 892,888 children 
of school age, an increase of 26,318 over the pre- 
vious yvAiT 'riie enrollment was 662,453, an 
increase of 14,499 over 1916. Thus the percent- 
age of attendance for 1917 was 86, a decline of 
2 per cent from 1916 There were employed 
3084 men and 18,908 women teachers; the aver- 
age salaiy of the former was $103 per month, 
and of the latter, $64 per month, making the 
average monthly salary of teachers in all schools, 
$70 09, an increase over 1916 of $3.19 per month, 
'the receipts and balance on hand for the year 
amounted to $36,286,571, while the expenditures 
amounted to $27,549,985. The total school in- 
debtedness was $449,277, an increase over 1916 
of $31,482. 

Transportation. The railway mileage for the 
State in 1919 was about 8907. There has been 
piactically no construction for the last few 
years. 

Charities and Corrections. The institutions 
of the State are governed by separate boards ap- 
])ointed by the Governor and Senate. They com- 
prise the following: Hospital, at Kalamazoo; 
Hospital, at Pontiac; Hospital, at Traverse City; 
Hospital, at Newberry; Hospital, at Ionia; 
Psychopathic Hospital, at Ann Arbor; Home and 
Training 8chool, at Lapeer; Farm Colony for 
Epileptics, at Wahjamega; Prison, at Jackson; 
Hianch Prison, at Marquette; Keformatory, at 
Ionia; Industrial School for Boys, at Lansing; 
Industrial Home for Girls, at Adrian; School for 
the Blind, at Lansing; Employment Institution 
for the Blind, at Saginaw; School for the Deaf, 
at Flint; Soldiers’ Home, at Grand Rapids; and 
the Sanatorium, at Howell. See Minimum 

y-B— 19— 14 


Legislation. The Michigan legislature con- 
vened in biennial session January Ist and ad- 
journed May 15th The legislature ratified the 
Federal Prohibition Amendment January 28th 
During the session there were passed 421 hills 
The principal acta were as follows: Permitting 
religious societies to receive gifts; amending the 
compulsory school law; authorizing the forma- 
tion of women’s clubs; absent voter’s registra- 
tion ; regulating the disposition of moneys be- 
longing to non-residents or unknown heirs; re- 
quiring all farm tractors to be equipped with 
fenders; providing for the construction of trunk 
line highways ; creating the Michigan State Po- 
lice; establishing a county road system; regulat- 
ing the practice of embalming; creating a De- 
}>artment of Labor and extending the term of 
the Commissioner of Labor; repeal of act grant- 
ing women the right to vote for presidential 
electors, and in certain other cases; providing 
for a uniform system of accounting in all the 
administrative departments of the State; pro- 
hibiting molestation of game and insectivorous 
birds by the operations of aircraft; limiting the 
tax levy of towns; providing county cream test- 
ers; establishing a budget system; prohibiting 
the display of the red flag in certain cases; au- 
thorizing certain cities to take title in fee to 
any public utility; providing for the appoint- 
ment of State Health Commissioner; creating 
State Board of Control for Vocational Educa- 
tion; releasing legally married minors from pa- 
rental control ; prohibiting division of fees by 
physicians and surgeons; creating the Depart- 
ment of Animal Husbandry, prohibiting the 
grant of teachers licenses to other than citizens 
of the United States; prohibiting sex discrim- 
ination in the payment of wages; defining the 
crime of criminal syndicalism ; penalizing the 
giving of checks, etc., wdien person so giving has 
insuflicient funds or credit; creating Michigan 
Industrial Relations Commission; creating of- 
fice of State Purchasing Agent; uniform fraudu- 
lent conveyance act; creating Michigan State 
Athletic Board of Control; creating Board of 
Examiners of Architects, Engineers, and Sur- 
veyois; prohibiting the employment of persons 
affected with infectious or venereal diseases in 
cigar factories; providing a primary election 
system for township ofilcers ; fixing rate of pas- 
senger fares; regulating the business of canning 
and preserving; creating a Public Utilities Com- 
mission. 

Other acts passed at the special session were- 
Modification of the penalty of the prohibitive 
liquor act; new regulations for the opening and 
closing of the polls; an act creating a commiS' 
sion to investigate, etc,, the disputed boundary 
between Michigan and Wisconsin; an act to 
promote the establishing of deep-water connec- 
tions between the Great Lakes and the Atlantic 
Ocean, and an act providing for consolidation of 
school districts within certain cities. 

Governor Sleeper convened the legislature in 
special session June 3d to vote an immediate is- 
sue of $5,000,000 of the $50,000,000 State High- 
way Improvement bonds authorized by the con- 
stitutional amendment ratified at the April elec- 
tion. At the special session, and on June 10th, 
both houses, without a dissenting vote, ratified 
the Federal Woman’s Suffrage Amendment. A 
Woman’s Suffrage Amendment to the State Con- 
stitution had been ratified at the general elec- 
tion, in November, 1919, by a majority of 34,052. 
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Politics and (jIoveknment. At the State 
election, April 6, 1010, the eight candidates on 
the Kepiiblican State ticket were elected by an 
average plurality of 285,750 in a total vote of 
781,150. This kverage plurality exceeded by 
80,807 the highest that any candidate before 
received in .\lichigan, the next highest being 
204,887 for ''Iheodore Poosevclt for President in 
1004, and it exceeded by 100,084 the average 
plural iti(‘H of the six candidates on the Re- 
publican State ticket in November, 1018. 

The election' in April this year was the first 
in Michigan at which women exorcised full 
suffrage rights, these lights having been given 
them l)y an amendment to the State Constitution 
ratiOed at the November election in 1018. These 
unprecedented pluralities followed a campaign 
in which not a single^ national or state issue 
was rai&cxl. Neither the Republican nor the 
Democrat State Committees conducted anything 
like a systematic campaign, and the ex])endi- 
lures of each of these two party organizations 
was less than $5,000. 

At both the Republican and Democrat con- 
\(mtions that nominated the state tickets, many 
women were delegates foi the lirst time, and for 
the first time W'omen were nominated for places 
on the tick(*ts The Republicans nominated for 
OIK* of the twKi new^ members of the Board of 
Agriculture — the administrative board of the 
Michigan Agricultural College — Mrs. Dora 11, 
Stockman, wlio is an oOicer of the State Giange. 
1'he Democrats nominated two women for Re- 
gents of the University of Michigan, a woman 
for Superintendent of Public Instruction, and a 
w’oman for minnber yf the State Board of Educa- 
tion. Ihe eight Republican candidates elected 
and their pluialities were: 

Justices of the Supreme Court — Russell C. 
Dstrander, 21)0, 024; dolin K. Bird, 283,024. Both 
reelected. 

Regents of the University of Michigan — Ben- 
jamin S. Hanchett, 289,007 ; Lucius L. Hubbard, 
282,330 Both reelected. 

Members of the Board of Agriculture — Mrs. 
Doia TI. Stockman, 288,147; L. Whitney Wat- 
kins, 292,053 

Supei intendent of Public Instruction — Thomas 
K. Johnson, 207,090. 

Member of the State Board of Education — 
Trank Cody, 294,150. Reelected. 

Justice Ostrander, reelected to the Supreme 
Court bench for the full term of eight years be- 
ginning Jan. 1, 1920, died September 12th. Gov- 
ernor Sleeper appointed to succeed him Nelson 
Sharpe, Judge of the 34th Circuit, who will 
serve until the vacancy is filled by election in 
November, 1920. 

At the April election a proposition for the 
State to issue bond.s to the amount of $50,000,000 
for improving the higlnva>s of the State was 
latifuxl by an affirmative vote of 558,572 to 225,- 
239 against, the majority for the proposition 
being 333,333. There was also submitted to the 
electors in April a proposed amendment to the 
State Constitution, initiated by petition, to legal- 
ize the manufacture, transportation and sale of 
cider, wines, beer, ale and porter. It was in- 
itiated by anti-prohibitionists to remove the ban 
on these kinds of beverages which had been 
outlawed along with spirituous beverages, when 
an amendment to the State Constitution was 
ratified in November, 1916, by a majority of 
68,624, prohibiting the manufacture and traf- 


ficking in all kinds of intoxicating beverages. 
3 his wJne and beer amendment, 80 -calli‘d, was 
rejected by a majority of 105,231). 

Dn December 19th, .lustice Franz C. Kuhn, 
of the Michighn Siipieme Court, r(‘signed be- 
cause of the low salary — $7000 a year. Gover- 
nor Sleeper, December 24th, appointed George M. 
Clark of Huron County, temporarily to the va- 
cancy, which wJll be iierinanently filled at the 
general election in November, 1920. 

A grand jury in the Federal ('ourt for the 
Western District of Michigan, sitting at Giand 
Rapids, the resident judge, Clarence W. Sc's- 
sions presiding, began on October 21st an in- 
vestigation of reports that Fed(*ral election laws 
had been violated in the campaign of 1918 to 
nominate and elect Truman IT. NewJ)(*rrv, Repub- 
lican United States Senator. Shortly after the 
primaries in August, 1918, a statement, required 
by law, was filed with the Secretary of the 
Unittxl States Senate that there had been ex- 
pended in the Newberry primary campaign $170,- 
568.08. This statement was signed and sworn 
to by oflicials of the Newberry campaign com- 
mittee. Mr Newberry during both the primary 
and general election campaigns held a Tneii- 
teiiant-Commander’s commission in the navy and 
was on duty in New' York. He was not in Mich 
gan during either of the camjiaigns He too 
filed a sworn statement that he contributed no 
monej" for the campaign, and was without knowl- 
edge of w4io eontribut(*d money or liow much 
The sworn statement of the committee officials 
mentions near relatives of Senator Newberry as 
having contributed nearlv $159,000 of the $176,- 
568.08. 

Following filing of the statement of expendi- 
tures in the primary canijiaign a grand jury 
investigation was staited in a J'\*deral Coiiit 
in New York City of allegations that Federal 
election law's had been violated Officials of the 
Newberry campaign committee, subpoenaed to 
New' York refused, on advice of counsel, to an- 
swer questions in the grand jury room on the 
ground that a Federal Court in New York was 
W'ithout jurisdiction in the case, and that if 
there was an investigation it should be by a 
court in Michigan. The government counsel ap- 
p<*aled to the United States Supreme Court 
and the Supreme Court held that a Federal Dis- 
trict Court has jurisdiction everywhere in the 
United States. Before the decision was handed 
down, however, the grand jury had been dis- 
charged. 

3 he case then rested until the Federal Depart- 
ment of Justice initiated giand jury proceed- 
ings in Michigan in October, this year. 3"he 
dejiartment designated as chief counsel in the 
proceedings F»'ank C. Dailey, of Indianapolis, 
who had successfully prosecuted Federal elec- 
tion law' violators in five Indiana and Ohio 
cities, assisted by IT. Dale Souter, of the United 
States District Attorney’s Staff for the Western 
District of Michigan. 

The grand jury w'as in session five w'eeks and 
examined more than 400 witnesses On Novem- 
ber 29th the jury returned indictments against 
135 men on charge of violating Federal laws in 
the Newberry campaign. 3 he indicted persons 
include Senator Newberry, his bi other, John S. 
New'berry, Allan A. Templeton, President of the 
Detroit Board of Commerce and Detroit manu- 
facturer; Frank W. Blair, President of the 
Union Trust Co., Detroit; Paul H. King, Fed- 
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eral Keferee in Bankruptcy at Detroit and a 
former IB'ceiver of the Bere Marquette Rail- 
road; Richard H. Fletcher, Michigan Commis- 
sioner of T^ahor; Samuel Odell, member of the 
Michigan Public Utilities ConimiHsion and for- 
mer Stat(‘ Treasuier; Dr. riames B. Bradley, a 
fornuT Auditor Oencral of Michigan: Frank L. 
(Mveit, a judge of the Si\th Michigan Judicial 
Circuit: Milton Oakman, a formei Hheriff of De- 
troit; Ouy L. Ingalls, (Jty Treasurer of De- 
troit; Judd Yelland, Piobate Judge of Delta 
(%)uiity; John \\\ Dunn, Piobate Judge of Are- 
nac County; George S. Ladd, of MassachuHetts, 
a former master of the Massachusetts State 
(traiige, and Frederick ('ody, of New York City. 
Others indicted iricliub* nine present and- past 
county ])roseciitorh, four bankers, three State 
Senators, three l^abor Union oHicials, tb(‘ jiub- 
IisIk'T' of th(‘ ollicial oigan of the Michigan State 
(iiange, and one cleigyinan. 

Senator Xewb(*rry was held on $10,000 bail 
and Ihe otheis in like amount and down to 
$1000. All furnished bail. Judge Sessions des- 
ignated Jan. 27, 1020, as the date for the trials 
to begin. A motion by counsel for the defend- 
ants that tln'v lie furnished with a list of all 
tin* governrneiiUs witncss<‘s was denied by Judge 
Sessions December 15tli. On December 17th VV 
11. IO(*horn of Plufl’ton, Tnd., a former county 
judge of that State*, was appointed by the De- 
partment of Jiistici* an additional government 
counsel for the trials 

On May 1-th wa^ begun the trial at Mt. Clem- 
ens', Mieli , on a eliange of venue from Detroit, 
of Ueniy Ford's libel suit for $1 ,0()(),0n0 against 
tin* Chicago TribiDU' Tin* suit was on account 
of an editorial in tlic Tribune, June 2J, 1016, 
with the headline- “Ford is an anarchist.” 
The Tribune had sought to encourage enlist- 
ments in the National Guard for serviees on 
the IMcxican holder by obtaining assurances 
from employers that they would hold jobs open 
foi men in the service, and would either eon- 
tinue llieir ^ya^(•s while away or care for their 
dependants. The Tribune wired its Detroit cor- 
lespondent for a statement from the Ford Mo- 
tor G()mpaii\ as to what the company would do 
m the situation. According to testimony the 
corr(‘spomlent lnter^iewed by telejihone Frank L 
Klingersmith, vice ])iesideirt and 8t*cretary of 
the Ford CYmipaiiy, and received a reply that 
the company would do nothing either for its 
employees or their dependants, and that on their 
rc'turn the men would be considered as new ap- 
plicants for employment. Tin* accuracy of the 
interview was disfuited at the trial. The edi- 
torial was based on the eoriespondent’s dis- 
patch. 

Judge James (1. Tucker of the Macomb County 
Circuit piesided at the trial, which was one of 
the longest on record for a libel suit. Several 
luiiidied wutmsscs testified, and the transcript 
of t(*stimony approximated 2,000,000 w’^ords 
Seventeen attorne\s were engaged on both sides 
in the court room. Henry Ford himself was 
on the stand sev(*n days On August 14th the 
jury, comprising 11 farmers and one road 
imiider, after deliberating 10 hours, returned a 
verdict for Mr. Ford, fixing damages at six 
cents, (h)uiisel for both sides assured the court 
that they were satisfied with the verdict. 

Offickks. Go^erIlor, Albert F. Sleeper; Lieii- 
tenant-Govemor, lairen 1). Dickinson; Secretary 
of State, (Mlemaii Vaughan; Treasurer, Frank 


F. Gorman; Auditor-General, Oramel B. Puller; 
Attorney-General, Alex. J. Groesbeek; Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, Thomas K. John- 
son; Commissioner of Insurance, F. Tf. Ells- 
worth; Commissioner of Labor, K. IT. Fletcher; 
Commissioner of Banking, F \^^ Merrick; TJ- 
braiian, Mary Spenc<‘i. 

.luniC’iAKY. Supreme Court: Chief Justice, 
John E. Bird; Associate Justices, Nelson Shaipe, 
Joseph B. Moore, Joseph II. Steere, Falvius L. 
Brooke, Grant Fellows, Franz C. Kuhn, John W 
Stone, Clerk, Jay Mortz. 

MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE. A non-sectar- 
ian eo-educational institution at Middlebury, Vt. 
In the fall of 1919 there were 389 students, 201 
men and 188 w^omen. The enrollment for the 
summer session w-as 298. Jhere w'ere 43 mem- 
bers in the faculty. During the }ear there have 
l)(‘eu added to the* faculty teachers in bacterio- 
logy, forest management, Spanish, chemistry, 
Greek, and singing. The endowment is $1,497, 
331, the expenses for 1918-19 were $120,284. 
The library contains 46,000 volumes. The col- 
lege was founded in 1800. President, John Mar- 
tin Thomas, D.D., LL.D. 

MILITARY ACADEMY, United States. 
See United Si \tks Militahy Academy. 

MILITARY BRIDGES. See Bridges. 

MILITARY PROGRESS. The year 1919 
was distinguished in a military way by the ef- 
fort made by all nations, to “clean up" as it 
W'ere, after the w'orld w'ar As was logical, this 
effort w'as conditioned by the abnormal situation 
that followed on the heels of the armistice 
No real jieai’c w'as established; many questions, 
some of tliem of Ihe deepest importance, WM*re 
left unsettled. The tieatment of these questions 
belongs elsewdiere; we may however mention 
Fiume, the Balkans, Russia and Shantung, first 
to show’ how widespread was the una<'ttled state 
of the question and next, to point out that un- 
lc.Hs the problems imolved in these questions 
are correctly solved, the w^orld had best lay 
its aeeouiit to face future wars, some of them 
probably not remote in point of time. 

I. The United States 

Demobilization and TTealtii. In the United 
States, the great military event of the year was 
the repatriation of our men, with demobilization 
of the huge army w^e had raistni. The task w'as 
successfully accomplished. We naturally can- 
not attempt here to go into all of the details 
of the process. After the signing of the armis- 
tice, it W'as of course necessary to reverse the 
machinery used in dispatching men to France 
Jhis reversal had to do not only with the repa- 
tiiatioii of our men, but also with the closing of 
all our accounfs, the settlement of contracts, the 
disposition of vast stores accumulated in France 
and in the States The general plan of demo- 
bilization of the Emergency Army W'as to trans- 
fer the men before discharge to the demobiliza- 
tion camp in or nearest the state of origin and 
then disehaige them. In all thirty-tw’o (32) 
camps were used; these had been mobilization 
camps. Simultaneously with the leturn of our 
men over.seas, began the demobilization of the 
temporary forces in the United States. These 
left the service by complete organizations as 
their services could be spared. In respect oi 
the men from overseas, the greatest care was 
taken to protect the country against the impor- 
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tation of contagious or infectious diseases. Men 
so affected were held by the government until 
cured, or until their condition ceased to be a 
menace to public health. To the careful exam- 
ination made abroad, was added, on the arrival 
in the United States of the troops, an equally 
careful examination (disinfection, etc.). Pari 
passu with this matter of health, the most im- 
portant of all to the public, went as al- 
ready stated questions of an administrative na- 
ture involving pay, records, closing of accounts, 
liquidation of responsibilities, in respect of all 
of which it may be asserted, that as the num- 
bers involved were vastly greater than any be- 
fore recorded in our military history, so were 
the dispatch and accuracy with which the busi- 
ness was done. 

The following table, taken from the report of 
the Secretary of War for 1919, shows the num- 
ber of officers and enlisted men di.seharged, by 
months, from the date of tht^ signing of the 


armifitice. 


Officers 

Enlisted men 

Month 


Cumu- 


Cumu- 


Number 

lalive 

Number 

lalive 

1918 





Nov. 11-30.. 

593 

593 

43,000 

43,000 

December . 

37,043 

37,630 

609,000 

652,000 

1919 





.lanuurv 

23,563 

61,199 

358,000 

1,010.000 

February 

14,913 

76,112 

203,000 

1,273,000 

March . 

. 11,479 

87.591 

263,000 

1.530,000 

A pril . 

. 12,185 

99,770 

298,000 

1,834,000 

May 

14,622 

114,398 

383,000 

3,217,000 

June .... 

13,588 

127,986 

391,000 

2.608,000 

July 

. . 16,404 

144,390 

361,000 

2,969.000 

August 

. . 15,986 

160,376 

151,000 

3,120*000 

September . 

8,716 

169,092 

73,000 

3,193,000 

October . . . 

. 8.690 

177.782 

33,000 

3,226,000 

Nov. 1-10... 

. 2,018 

179,800 

10,266 

3.236,266 


Inasmuch as the health of our men, both those 
returning from overseas and those who never 
had left the United States was properly an ob- 
ject of concern, it is logical here to set forth in 
tables the results achieved by our medical corps 
in maintaining the health of our forces as com- 
pared with similar efforts in preceding wars. 
Properly speaking, these results chronologically 


belong to 1918, but as they have only recently 
been published (Report of the Surgeon General, 
U. S. A. to the Secretary of War, 1919), they of 
necessity fall within the compass of the present 
paper. And apart from this local relation, they 
present statistics of permanent historic value, 
and afford food for thought in respect of the 
future. Table 1 is from the Report of the Sec- 
retary of War for 1919; the others, from the 
Report of the Surgeon General for the same year. 
Table V, althotigh covering the same ground as 
Table T, offers some additions, and is therefore 
included. 

“The following table indicates how the en- 
forcement of sanitary measures during the war 
has reduced the number of deaths as compared 
with those of the Civil War and the 8panish- 
American War 


TABLE I 



Number of 
deaths 
that oc- 
curred in 
present 

Number of 

Number of 
deaths 
that would 


war. Sept 

deaths 

have or- 


1, 1917- 

that would 

curred if 


May 2, 1919- 

have oc- 

the Spa.n- 


Average 

curred if 

ish-Amei i 


strength, 

the Civil 

can War 


approxi- 

War death 

death rate 


matelu 

rate had 

had 


2,121,396 

obtained 

obtained 

Typhoid fever 

213 

51.133 

68,164 

Malaria 

13 

* 13,951 

11.317 

Dysentery . 

42 

t 63,898 

t 6,382 

Smallpox 

5 

9,536 

37 

Pneumonia . . 

t 41,747 

t 38,962 

t 6,086 

Scarlet fever 

167 

112 

222 

Diphtheria 

100 

1,188 

149 

Tuberculosis . 

1,220 

9,574 

H C31 

Meningitis 

2,137 

3,859 

4,081 

Other diseases 

3,768 

34,881 

15,587 

Total for disease 

49,412 

227,094 

112,656 


* IncludeB malaria and remittent and congestive 
fevers 

t Includes dj sontery and diarrhea 
i Includes deaths listed from measles, influenza, em- 
pyema, inflammation of the lungs, and pleurisy, as well 

as pneumonia. 

H Bate low due to short period of war, that the war 
was during summer months, and tubei culosis sufferers 
were discharged as soon as diagnosed 


TABLE II 


Comparative figures for United States Army, officers and enlisted men all countries, 

^States Ai^y, Civil War, 1861-62; total United States Army, Spamah-Amerv'an War and Philippine 


Insurrection, 1898—99. 


Diseases 

Typhoid and typhus fever 

Continued congestive fever (typhoid ma- 
larial) 

Yellow fever 

Malarial fevers (all) 

Fevers, undetermined 

Diseases of intestines, diarrhea, and dysen- 
tery 

Erysipelas 

Scurvy 

Rheumatism and arthritis 

Gastritis 

Appendicitis 

Smallpox 

Measles 

Scarlet fever 

Diphtheria 

Mumps 

Influenza 

Pneumonia (all) 

Pleurisy 

Catarrh (rhinitis) 

Bronchitis (all) 


Admissions (did occur) 


1861-62 

1898- 99 

1917-18 

40,025 

23,110 

1,083 

23,089 



382 

1.481 


262,912 

151,043 

14,087 


6,841 

18,945 

482.764 

101,972 

110,272 

5,066 

186 

2,282 

5,411 


20 

88,475 

18,860 

49,509 


5,826 

31,471 


622 

27,506 

1,767 

439 

778 

31,847 

10,142 

98.606 

208 

69 

10,352 

730 

117 

8,208 

17,474 

3,914 

195,490 

34.840 

9,872 

729,381 

19,234 

1,649 

67.542 

9,894 

972 

17,949 

86,677 


32,109 

60,548 

21,004 

208,592 


Ratio per 1000 


1861-62 

1898-99 

1917-18 

70 69 

91.22 

0 34 

41.84 



69 

5.65 


477.49 

696 19 

4 41 

. \ , 

27 00 

5 93 

876.78 

402 11 

34 48 

9 20 

.73 

.71 

9 83 


,01 

160.69 

74 44 

15 48 


23.00 

9 84 


2.46 

8.60 

3 21 

1.73 

.24 

57 84 

40 03 

80 84 

.38 

.27 

3.24 

1.83 

.46 

2.57 

31.74 

15.45 

01 14 

62 37 

38.97 

228 14 

34.93 

6.51 

21.13 

17.06 

3.84 

5.61 

155.60 


10.04 

109.97 

* 82.9i 

65.24 
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Diseanee 

Tonsillitis and pharyngitis 

Gonorrhea 

Syphilis 

Ghancroid 

Meningitis 

Tuberculosis 

Total diseases 


Admits ions (did occur) Ratio per 1000 


1861-62 

1898-99 

1917-18 

1861-62 

1898-99 

1917-18 

241,186 

10,842 

188,549 


42.80 

57.41 

16,161 

220,348 

43 93 

63 75 

68 92 

* 16,198 

3,008 

54,514 

* 29 42 

11 85 

17 05 


7,008 

25,761 


27 66 

8 06 

1,134 

109 

4,485 

2 06 

43 

1 40 

6,554 

967 

31,106 

11.90 

3 82 

9 73 

1,680,877 

606,018 

3,003,258 

3,052.74 

1,997 35 

939 37 


* This total and ratio includes chancroid figures 
TABT.E in 

Showing the number of admissions that would have or 
curred for diseases as listed and, for total diseases 
during 1917-18 if the same rates had prevailed that 
did prevail daring the Civil War and the Spanish- 
American War as compared with the actual number 
of admissions that occurred, total Army. 



Admissions 

Admissions 



that might 

that might 



have 

have 

Ad- 

Diseases 

occurred 

occurred 

missions 


with rates 

with rates 

that 


for 

for 

occurred. 


1861-62 

1898-99 

1917-1 S 

Tsphoid and typhus 




fever 

226,001 

291,637 

1,083 

Continued congestne 




fever (t;^phoid ma- 




lurial ) 

133,765 



Yellow fever . 

2,205 

18,063 


Malarial fevers (all) 

1,526.572 

1,906,066 

14,087 

Fevers, undetermined 


86,321 

18,945 

Diseases of mtes- 




tines, diarrhea, and 




d.> senteiy 

2,803,13 4 

1.28.5,577 

110,272 

Kr\Mpclas 

29.433 

2 333 

2.282 

Scurvy 

31,427 


20 

Kheiimatism and ar- 




thritis 

513,738 

237,990 

49.. 509 

Gastritis . 


73,532 

31,471 

Appendicitis 


7,864 

27.506 

Smallpox 

10,26.3 

5.530 

778 

Mea.sles 

184,918 

127,979 

98,606 

Seal let fever . . . 

1,215 

863 

10,352 

Diphtheria 

4,252 

1,470 

8.208 

Mumps 

101,475 

49,394 

19.5,490 

Influenza . 

199,401 

12 4,590 

729,381 

Pneumonia (all) 

111,674 

20,812 

67 542 

Pleiii is\’ 

54.542 

12.276 

17,949 

Catarrh (rhinitis) 

197 4 65 


32,109 

Bronchitis (all) . 

35i;5H2 

265,069 

208,592 

Tonsillitis and phar- 




yngitis 


136,83 4 

183,549 

Meningitis . , 

6,585 

1,374 

4,485 

Tuherculosis 

38.045 

12,212 

31.106 

Total admissions 

9,759,847 

6,385.683 

3,003,253 


TABLE V 

Showing the number of deaths that would have oc 
curred for the diseases as listed and for total diseases 
during 1917—18 if the same rates /lod prevailed that 
did prevail during the Civil War and the Spanish- 
American War as compared with t\e actual number 
of deaths that occurred; total Army. 


Deaths Deaths 

that that 

might have might have 


occurred 
with 
rates for 
1861-62 

occurred 
with 
rates for 
1898-09 

Deaths 

that 

occurred, 

1917-18 

Typhoid and typhus fever 
Continued congestive fever 

62,694 

30,916 

158 

(typhoid malarial) . . 

8,005 



Yellow fever 

543 

2,525 


Malarial fevers (all).... 
Diarrhea, dysentery, and 

12,084 

5,594 

31 

enteritis 

33,153 

6,170 

2.50 

Erysipelas 

1,694 

63 

81 

Smallpox 

2.845 

1.342 

8 

Measles 

6,649 

1,342 

2,455 

Scarlet fever .... 

95 

95 

317 

Diphtheria 

639 

131 

136 

Mumps 

127 


161 

Influenza 

95 

*63 

23,021 

Pneumonia 

20,077 

2,973 

16,732 

Pleurisy 

735 

95 

276 

Bronchitis (all) 

1,374 

31 

436 

Catarrh (rhinitis) 

31 


6 

TiiborculosiB . ... 

7,800 

*1,182 

1,114 

Tonsilitis and pharyngitis 
Meningitis, epidemic, and 



149 

infectious 

2,291 

1,406 

1.701 

Total deaths ; 

186,037 

62,215 

50,714 


(’ertain conrhiaionfi slioiild be staled. During 
the V\'orld War negro tioopn from the south had 
far higher rates of admission for pneumonia and 
tnhercnlosis with higher death and discharge 
rates for both of these diseases, than was the 
case with white: troops. “For venereal diseases 


TABLE IV 

Comparative figures for Vnited States Army, officers atid enlisted men, all counfiies, 1917—18, total United 
States Army, Civil War, 1861-62, total United States Army, S panish- American War and PhUipjnue 
Insurrection, 1898—99 


Dea 

Diseases 1861—62 

Typhoid and typhus . ... 11,424 

Continued congestive (typhoid malarial) . 546 

Yellow fever 100 

Malarial fevers (all) 2.950 

Diarrhea, dysentery, and enteritis 6,040 

Erysipelas .. 807 

Smallpox 517 

Measles 1,211 

Scarlet fever 15 

Diphtheria 119 

Mumps 24 

Influenza 15 

Pneumonia 8,668 

Pleurisy 136 

Bronchitis (all) 252 

Catarrh (rhinitis) 6 

Tuberculosis 1,420 

Meningitis, epidemic and infectious 422 


Total deaths 38,894 


ths (did occur) Ratio per 1000 


1898-99 

1917-18 

1861-62 

1898-99 

1917-18 

2,450 

158 

19 61 

9 67 

0 05 



.94 



199 


.17 

’79 


443 

*31 

3 78 

1.75 

01 

487 

250 

10.37 

1.93 

.08 

5 

31 

53 

02 

01 

107 

8 

89 

.42 

.00 

107 

2,455 

2.08 

.42 

.77 

7 

317 

.03 

.03 

.10 

9 

136 

.20 

.04 

.04 


161 

.04 


.05 

5 

23,021 

03 

’ 02 

7 20 

235 

16,782 

6.28 

.93 

6.28 

8 

276 

.28 

.01 

.09 

2 

486 

.43 

00 

.14 

* • • • 

6 

.01 


.00 

95 

1.114 

2.44 

‘ ‘37 

.85 

112 

1,701 

.73 

44 

.53 

4,931 

60,714 

58 19 

19.46 

15.86 
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the rate for the nej^ro troops was out of all pro- 
portion to that for the whites.” For troops sta- 
tioned in the Ihiited States, this rate was seven 
times as great for negroes as for whites. In 
general, even after excluding negroes, admission 
rates for infectious diseases were higher for 
white troops from the south than for white 
troops from any other part of the country 

Typhoid fe\er was of no importance in the 
World War Had the admission rates of 1808- 
1800 prevailed in 1017-1018, admissions would 
have been 201,037 instead of the actual niim- 
h(*r, 1083. Similarly for deaths, there would 
have been 30,106 instead of 158. Measles was 
much better controlled: on the other hand ad- 
mission rates^ for scarlet fever, diphtheria and 
mumps were all higher during the late war than 
during either the (livil or the Spanish- American. 
In general, the so-called “(hunp diseases” (tyi)hoid 
fever, malaria, and dysentery) were practically 
eliminated. Other diseases pr(‘sent equally in- 
teresting comparisons, but we cannot reproduce 
them here. To sum up* “If the rates for 
admissions and deatlis had prevailed during the 
late war as dining the (Tvil War, there would 
have been 0.750,847 admissions and 180,037 
deaths; and if the same as for the Spanish- 
American War, 0,385,083 admissions and 02,- 
215 deaths. As it was there were 3,003,253 ad- 
missions and 50,714 deaths. It may then he 
said with all assurance that preventive medi- 
cine lesulted in the saving of 0,750,504 cases 
of sickness and 135,323 deaths, as compared with 
the Civil War days, and 338,243 cases of sick- 
ness and 11,501 deaths, as compared with the 
Spanish-American days Had it not been for in- 
tluenza and pneumonia the total rates for the 
late war would have, indeed, been lery small for 
admissions and more so foi deaths.” (Surgeon 
(leneial’s Report, 1010.) 

Demohilization implies r(xluction Accoid- 
ingly, many olhcers promoted dining the emer- 
gency to higher grades found themselves on their 
return home reduced to tluur original grades, 
while other officers who had never gone abroad 
weie still left in the higher giades to which 
thei also had been advanced. There was no 
denying the fact that this difference produced a 
feeling in the service that injustice had been 
done. The fact is mentioned here simply be- 
cause such f(’eling, hi producing discontent, lin- 
(luestioiiably affects the moiale of the service. 

Demotions since Nov 11, 1018, were as fol- 
lows : 

PERMANENT GRADE 


Br%{/ . 


Lieut - 


1st 

2d 


Oen 

Col 

Col. Maj, 

Capt 

Lt. 

Lt. 

Total 

Maj.-Gen.. 5 

27 

1 




33 

Brip -Gen 

104 

77 48 

3 



2:12 

Goloncl 


150 260 

102 


2 

514 

Lieut. -Col . 


70 

249 

1 


320 

Major . . . 



337 

24 

2 

363 

Captain . 




306 

24 

330 

iKt Lieut 





95 

95 

Totals . 5 

131 

228 378 

691 

331 

123 

1.887 

Demotions, 
Iff 18, were as 

by permammt grade 
follows : 

since 

Nov. 11, 


Boldin ff 

advancpA Demoted De- 
rank since moted 

Permanent grade Nov 11 Nov. 11 P.C 

Colonel 167 131 78 

LieutenantColonel 8 64 238 63 


Permanent grade 

Holding 

advanced 

rank 

Nov 11 

Demoted 
since 
Nov. 11 

De- 
moted 
P. G 

Major 

898 

378 

42 

Captain . . 

2,560 

691 

27 

Brigadier-General . . 

26 

5 

20 

Pirat Lieutenant . 

1,868 

331 

18 

Second Lieutenant .. 

1,736 

123 

7 

Major-General 

2 

0 

0 

Totals 

. . . 7,621 

1,887 

25 


Another form of reduction was due to the 
initiative of officers themselves in resigning by 
hundreds. Up to December 24th, 2146 officers 
had n‘signed, 407 of whom were ])eimanent and 
1040 provisional. These numbers broke all r»*c- 
ords More officers resigned in one year than 
had before resigned since the foundation of our 
government. Various causes weie assigned foi 
this extraordinary phenomenon, the chief among 
them being inadequacy of the officer’s pay to 
meet the ever-rising cost of living. 4 he iiiod- 
(‘st increase of pay grantixi in 1008, even then 
inade<|uate, was simply s\\ain})ed by the reduced 
jmrehasing power of the dollar. In consequence 
of this reduction, officers practically found their 
pa\ halved. Uongiess gave signs of a desire to 
coirect this situation by the introduction of bills 
d(‘signed to impiove it. One of these, the Wads- 
worth bill, pro})osed a Hat increase of 10 per 
cent with the addition of an allowance of ra- 
tions varying with the rank of the officer, and 
adjustable by luesidential order according to 
the lluctuation of the cost of supplies. Rut the 
end of the year came without relief. 

Rost-Wah Liqi iDATiox No reviiwv of the 
yeai’s progress, even so brief a one as this, can 
omit the wxirk done by the Wai Dcqiartment in 
the settlement of war contracts, and of other 
administrative matters suddenly checkinl by the 
signing of the armistice. Production of war 
materials had to be curtailed wuth the least 
possible detriment to industrial conditions 
Roughly the process followed was to tajiei off 
so that the government should not have on its 
hands enormous quantities of half linished prod- 
ucts useful for ncitluu- wai noi yieace The con- 
traids of the War Department to be tapered off, 
would, if cairied out, have* called for an ex- 
penditure of over $0,000, 000, 000. 4’he manufac- 
turers came to the rescue by accejiting the War 
Department pi ogi amine in the pioper spiiit, so 
that, all thingB considered, the shift from war 
industry to piaice commercial conditions was ef- 
fected without es])(‘cial hardship. Closely re- 
lated to the question of pioduction was that of 
the adjustment of relations between the gov- 
ernment on the one hand and the contractors on 
the other. This adjustment is — for of course 
it is not yet accomplished — in the hands of the 
W’ar Department (ffaim Board, assisted by dis- 
trict or zone boards in the business centies of 
the country. In case of • disagreement, an ap- 
jieal lies to the Board of Contract Adjustment, 
comi>os('d of experienced lawyers. And as the 
Comptroller of the Treasury had ruled that 
‘‘the law forbade the payment of any compt*n- 
sation for the uncompleted portion of a ter- 
ininati*d agreement” not in writing in the form 
ftMjuired by statute, the Act of Mar. 2, Iff Iff, 
authorized the Secretary of Wiar “to adjust any 
agreement, express or implied, entered into for 
the prosecution, of the war, prior to Nov. 12, 
1918, and not executed in the manner prescribed 
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by law, provided that expected profits should 
not exceed a reasonable remuneration for work 
done and expenses incurred. To the Court of 
Claims was given jurisdiction of those cases in 
which the action of the Secretary of War should 
be rejected by claimants. Some idea of the work 
involved in Ihe matter in hand may be formed 
from the following Table, i of date Nov. 1, 1919. 


Total number of contracts and agree- 
ments necessitating settlement 
Contracts and ugreeinents settled and 

adjusted • 

l^n( omplcted portion of contracts and 

agreements already settled ... .$2,091,43,5,426.50 


24,988 

22,596 


ing, new and salvaged; and foodstuffs, often in 
containers of special construction and size, 
packed for overseas transpoi tation but not in a 
form for ready retail commercial disposition.” i 
Only a smatl part of this vast amount of ma- 
teiial could be letuincd to the United States. 
Surplus medical and surgical supplies were 
turned over to the Amciican Red Cross and 
some sales made to various European nations 
on terms of credit; the remainder was sold to 
the French government for $400,01)0,000. The 
following tables, from the Report of the Secre- 
tary of War exhibit the results of the sales of 
material, at home and abroad. 


Sales and transfers with funds 
Transfers without funds 
ContraetK not repoited as sales to date 
Old sales, per report of Dec 2, 1918 

Total ... - • . 


Flench sales 
Third 4^Tii> nuiterial 
Poland ' 

Spain 

Belgium . . 

Miscellaneous 

Total 


UNITED 

STATES 

Cost to 
Oovernment 

Recoverp 


Peicent- 

a<je 


$596,000,000 

$453,000,000 


76 0 


66.000,000 

66,000,000 


100 0 


90.000,000 

45,000,000 


50 0 


*150.000.000 

123,000,000 


82 0 

. $902,000,000 

OVERSEAS 

$687,000,000 

Per 

cent 

of 

recovery 

75 3 

Pel cent 
of 

recfn erij 
to 

replace 

Cost 

Replacement 

Recovery 

tv cost 

ment 

$1,400,000,000 

$800,000,000 

$400,000,000 

28 0 

50 

100,000,000 

60,000,000 

46,650,000 

47 0 

77 

50,000,000 

50.000.000 

100 0 


5.500 000 


5,500.000 

100 0 


25.000,000 


25,000.000 

100 0 


100.000.000 


100,000,000 

100 0 


$1,680,500,000 


$627,150,000 

37 3 



' Estimated 


Amount approved for ]ia\ment in final 
settlement of rontiacts and agree- 
ments aht'ridy completely adjusted. $252,160,38: 
Amount alieady approved for pajment 
in jiartinl settlenient of contracts 
and agieements not yet completely 
adjusted . • • 

Per (cnt of amount paid or approved 
for paj inent in final settlement to 
uncompleted {lortions of contracts 
and agieements settled 


$78,912,212.70 


12.5 


The licjuidutiou of iiiterniitional obligation was 
(uitrusted to two agencies, the United States 
Eicpiidalioii Uommission — War Department, and 
the other, a special representative of the Secre- 
tary of War. This Commission also undertook 
the task of disposing of army stores in France, 
England and occupied German territory. 
41ie^se stores “consisted of fixed works such as 
docks, waiehouHcs, i efrigerating plants, power 
plants, repair sho{)s, manufacturing establish- 
incnts, additions to trackage, bridges and other 
railroad facilities, telegraph and telephone lines 
and exchanges, and even more extensive forms 
of movable property, including jiractically every 
kind of e(jnipnieiit and supplies used by an army 
operating at a place remote from its base. 
These movable 8U])plics included railroad en- 
gines, cars, ciaiics, special appliances built in 
the United States and adapted to European 
gauge, motor transport equipment in all stages 
of preservation and repair, from that practically 
worn out to the new equipment in storage ware- 
houses not yet as.scmiblod; machine tools col- 
lected for repairing ordnance, motor transport, 
airplanes, and Signal Service equipment; cloth- 

1 ReiJort of Secretary of War, 1919. 


Militahy Em catiox in the Araiy. As was 
to he expected, the great subject of military 
education, in the litdit of experience gained by 
our share in the World Wat, received tin* at- 
tention of th(‘ War Diqiartinent Its Aif'ws arc 
summed up in a general order ((1. O. 112, W. I)., 
Sept. 25, 1910). ITider this order, the sys- 

tem apjiroved embinces for ofheers: 

(a) Rasic courses at Special Service Schools 

(b) Unit Schools 

(c) Advanced courses at Special Service 

Schools. 

(d) General Service Schools. 

The instruction of cadets will as formcTlv be 
given hv ihe United States Military Academy. 
Enlisted men are to be instructed in 

(a) Post Schools. 

(h) Unit Schools 

(c) Special Service Schools. 

Unit Schools include all schools for oflii’ci s 
that arc under the direct control of ti'rritorial 
or tactical commanders. 4 hoy have for primary 
object “The instruction and training of otliccrs 
of all grades with a vieu of securing uniform 
and efficient training of the troops or personnel 
under then respective commands.” llcncc the 
work of thesi* schools will be clos<*ly coordinated 
with the schedules or training of the troops or 
personnel under the Stiidimt officers. Special 
Service Schools will be maintained for each arm 
or service: to those in (‘Xistence liefore the war 
were added Signal (kirps, Air Service, Tank 
Corps, Motor Transport ('orps, and Ordnance 
Department Schools. These schools arc to be 
under the supervision and control of the chiefs 

1 Report of Secretary of War. 1919 
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of the respective arms and services where possi- 
ble, and otherwise, of the Chief of Staff. These 
Service Schools offer first a basic course of not 
more than one year’s duration, for officers upon 
their entry into the army, and next, advanced 
courses in certain cases. 

The (;eneral Service Schools, under the Chief 
of Stair, consist of. (a) The School qi the 
Line, (b) The General Staff School; (c) The 
General Staff Colle^re (formerly the Army War 
Collej^e at Washington). The first two are to 
be at the same place under the same Command- 
ant. The course at the General Service Schools 
is of four years, the first at the School of the 
Tune, th<‘ second at the General Staff School, 
the tliird with troops of arms other than those 
with which the student has previously served, 
and finally the fourth at the General Staff Col- 
lege The School of the Tune trains officers (a) 
in the “Combined use of all arms and services 
functioning with a division,” and (b) in the 
duties of field officers in respect of Army Edu- 
cation and training, ’fhe purpose of the Gen- 
cial Staff School is to train selected officers 
for duty as General Staff Officers with troop 
units, and for higher tactical command. It of- 
f(‘rs H])e<*ial com ses for General Officers and 
other selected officers of the technical and ad- 
ministrative services. Finally the General Staff 
(Tillege is to train selected officers for duty with 
the \\’,ar Department General Staff, and for high 
command. 

Post Schools aie to give general educational 
and vocational tiaining to men in the ranks, 
while the Unit Schools will prepare non-com- 
missioned officers, selected privates and enlisted 
si>ecialists for the training or work in progress. 
'1 he Sjiecial Service Schools are to give training 
to non-commissioned officers in the duties of 
)unior officers of the respective arms, and spe- 
cial tiaining to selected men in the duties of 
non commisHioned officers Vocational training 
was considered by the Congress sufficiently im- 
poitant to justify an appropriation of $2,000,000 
for th(‘ fiscal year ending June 30, 1920. The 
courses outlined by the War Department ( Bul- 
h'tin No 33, W D., Sept. 30, 1919) were no 
fewer than seventeen (17) in number. We can 
not heie mention them all, but they included 
electricity, building, leathei, machinery, agri- 
culture, business. Tn all cases, the purpose in 
view was not only to increase the value of the 
soldier to the army, but to make him a more 
valuable civilian upon the completion of his 
military service. The programme thus briefly 
outlined is most comprehensive: inspired by the 
weaknesses and defects revealed by our expe- 
rience in the World War, it will be many years 
before it can be carried out. 

Military Policy of the Unitfj) States. It 
is undeniable that the World War increased, 
whether we admit it or not, our responsibilities 
and obligations as a world power. Hence the 
sharpene<l interest in the question of our mili- 
tary policy, a question never really broadly and 
intelligently discussed either in Congress or out 
of it. By this we mean that the question has 
never reached the dignity of a national issue; 
our people as a whole, take no interest in it. 
H was hoped of course that the war would bring 
the matter to a head, that our experience and 
the prn e we paid for it would produce a change 
of heart. But, as a service journal remarks: 
It is impossible to escape the conviction, after 


reading the questions asked and the opinions 
expressed by our Congressmen during the recent 
series of hearings on army reorganization legis- 
lation that the spectre of the standing army is 
as firmly fixed in the Congressional mind now 
as it ever was and that the opposition to the 
professional soldier is as deeply rooted. It is a 
pity, a profound pity. But it is true. And the 
only relief that both the army and navy can 
have from this lies in the hope that our expe- 
rience in the World War may have educated 
the American people in military matters to a 
greater degree than ever IxTore and a reaction 
to this will be felt in Congress. Unless this 
phenomenon occurs any marked improvement in 
our military policy is out of the question.i 

When the armistice was signed we had but 
one army, for the Regular Army, the National 
Guard and so-called National Army had been 
fused into one service, the Army of the Imited 
States. By far the vast majority of the men 
composing this army were to serve only dur- 
ing the war, and the law required the dis 
charge of all such men four months after the 
formal promulgation of peace. Demobilization 
would therefore leave as the military establish- 
ment of the {‘ountry, at a critical time too, a 
miTc handful of men of the Regular Army 
Hence Congress authorized the leopening of en- 
listments in this army as determined by the Na- 
tional Defense Act for either one- or three 
year periods. The answer to the resulting call 
for enlistment was gratifying. Congress more 
over authorized and directed that the Secretaiy 
of War maintain until June 30, 1920, ‘ .‘«uch 
commissioned personnel in addition to the offi- 
cers of the permanent establishment and to re- 
tain at their temporary grades such officers of 
the Regular Army as in his judgment may be 
necessary for the proper performance of the 
functions of the military establishment. iVo- 
tnded that after Oct. 31, 1919, the total number 
of commissioned officers exclusive of retired offi- 
cers and disabled emergency officers awaiting 
discharge upon completion of treatment for 
physical reconstruction, shall at no time ex- 
ceed 18,000, And provided further. That one thou- 
sand two hundred emergency officers shall bo 
assigned to the Air Service, of whom not less 
than 85 per centum shall be duly qualified fliers.” 

But obviously such legialation was only a 
stop gap. The great qut^stion of military policy 
remained untouched. The War Department, 
therefore, mindful of its responsibility in the 
premises, submitted a bill calling for a legular 
establishment of 500,000 men, and providing for 
the compulsory military training, for three 
months annually, of the youths of the country. 

Another purpose of the bill w^as to reorganize 
the War Department by strengthening the Gen- 
eral Staff in its control of the entire military 
establishment. 7’he arguments in favor of the 
bill were strongly set forth in the Secretary’s 
Report, but the bill nevertheless received but 
little support in any other quarter. Other bills 
were likewise submitted, for example one by the 
Military Training Camps Association. This 
provided for an army of 225,000 and for six 
months’ military training by the >oung men of 
the country. Finally according to press reports, 
“legislation which would amount to a virtual 
reorganization of the army, with protection from 
outside attack as a primary purpose and with 

1 Arvm and Navy Journal, Docomber, 191^1, 
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eouipulsory military training for boys from 
18 to 21 years of age as a "^leading feature, had 
been agreed upon tentatively by the Senate mili- 
tary sub committee considering a permanent mili- 
tary policy for the nation.’’ 

This bill called for a standing peace army of 
280,000 men, reinforced, so to say, by a “re- 
serve” or “citizens’ army.” To this “reserve” 
army would belong the National Guard. 
\ ouths between 18 and 21 years of age would 
be required to take four months’ military train- 
ing either in the Regular Army or in the Na- 
tional Guard. This training completed, these 
recruits would be placed in a reserve for five 
years, liable for military service only in case 
of war., but called out to attend two annual 
maneuvers of at least two weeks each during 
this period. Compulsory military training 
would be required, but not compulsory military 
service A dejiarture was the substitution of 
the word “service” for “corps,” to designate de- 
jiaitments and corps, such as the quartermaster, 
the ordnance, and other similar branches. The 
chemical warfare service was to be separate 
instead of foiming a part of the engineer corps. 
'J'hese announcements were of date December 2l8t. 
i^ater (Jan. 3, 1920) they were amplified. Our 
genei al stalT was to be modified on the model of 
the French, and an Under Secretary of War was 
piovided, spi'cially chaiged with the solution of 
the industrial and administrative problems con- 
nected with the equipment of an army. Army 
training was to include vocational and agricul- 
tural training. The air service was to be a 
siqiaiate branch of the professional army. 

Jo insure jiiomotion of eflicient officers and 
elimination of incompetent ones, the bill provided 
for annual classification of officers into three 
classes, Class A being those who have earned 
promotion to th(‘ next higher grade; Class B 
those not yet ready for promotion, and Class C 
those who should be eliminated. Class C ofTicers 
were to be discharged if their service had not 
been “honest and faithful,” otherwise they were 
to be placed on the retired list. 

Simultaneously with these Senate proposals 
ap])eared those of the House for an army of 300,- 
000 m(‘n with 17,000-18,000 officers. Certain 


other provisions are worthy of notice. An elimi- 
nation system was provided to rid the service 
of officers whose records, etc., were unsatisfac- 
tory. In certain departments, e.g. the signal 
corps, the Judge Advocate’s, etc., officers were to 
be commissioner! permanently above the grade 
of captain. And whereas heietofore the details 
of organization had always been rigidly pre- 
scribed by the law and in the law% the new bill 
proposed to leave these details to the discretnm 
of the President. For example, the infantry 
section of the law^ provided for a chief of in- 
fantry (major general), with an assistant 
(brigadier general) chief of tank corps; for 3509 
officers for all grades from colonel to second 
lieutenant; and for 100,000 men to be organized 
into such infantry, tank, and machine gun units 
as the President might prescribe. Provision 
would be made for a chief of each arm of the 
service, and the restrictions placed by the Na- 
tional DefmiKe act on the general stalf would 
be reenacted. The National Guard wx>uld be left 
where this act placed it. The officers of the 
Philippines would cease to exist as such, and 
these scouts would be officen*d by officers of the 
Hegulai Establishment. 

In rchjiect of pioniotion, the Senate stood for 
selection, the House for the “single list” system 

Miscellaneous. We shall conclude this re- 
view of the United States by assembling certain 
statistics, etc., useful for record and for refer- 
ence, but difficult to classify. The late wai was 
officially designated “The World War” (G O. 
115, W. I)., Oct. 7, 1919), and the battles and 
campaigns of the United States were listed (G O. 
122, W. D., Oct. 30, 1919) This list coveis all 
our campaigns from tlie Revolution to and in- 
cluding the Woild War. Of the 20 regular di- 
visions authorized, 7 reached France; at the time 
of the armistice, the remaining 13 weic in i>roc- 
ess of organization and training in the States. 
All of the National Guard divisions reached 
France, as did those of the National Army from 
the 70th to the 92d The following table i gives 
the divisions by gioups, shows the camps at 
which they were trained, and the Stati's from 
which drawui : 


Division Camp from which drawn 

ilegulars . 

Fust France Regulars 

Second ... do Bo. 

Third Greene. NO.. . . • Bo. 

Fourth . do . • 

FifUi . Logan, Texas , . . Bo. 

Sixth McClellan, Ala Bo 

Seventh .... ... Mac Arthur. Texas Bo. 

Eighth .... . Fremont, Cal Bo. 

Ninth Sheridan. Ala Bo. 

Tenth Fiinston. Kan Bo 

Eleventh Meade. Md Bo. 

Twelfth . Bevens. Mass . ... Bo. 

Thirteenth Lewis, Wash Bo 

Fourteenth Custer, Mich Bo. 

Fifteenth Logan, Texas Bo. 

.Sixteenth Kearny, Cal Bo. 

.Seventeenth Beauregard. La Bo. 

Eighteenth Ti-avis. Texas Bo. 

Nineteenth Bodge, Iowa ... Bo. 

Twentieth Sevier, S. C Bo. 


National Guard: 

Twenty-sixth Bevens. Mass. . . . 

Twenty-seventh Wadsworth, S. C. . 

Twenty-eighth Hancock, Ga. . . 

Twenty-ninth . . McClellan, Ala 

Thirtieth Sevier, S. 0 

iRoport of the Secretary of War, 1919, 


. . Now England. 

. New York. 

. , Pennsylvania. 

..Now Jerse}, Belawaro, Virginia, .Maryland, Disttut ot 
Columbia. 

..Tennessee. North Carolina. South Carolina. District of 


Columbia. 
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Diliision Camp iState froriff. which drawn 

Thirty-first Wheeler. Oa Georgia, Alabama, Florida 

Thirty-second MucArthur, Texas Michigan, Wisconsin. 

Tiurty third Logan. Texas Illinois. 

Thirt>-fourih Codj, N. M Nebraska, Iowa, South Dakota, Minnesota 

Thirty-fifth Doniphan, Okla Missouri. Kansas. 

Thirty-sixth Bowie. Texas Texas. Oklahoma. 

Thii ty-seventh Sheridan. Ala Ohio 

Thirtv-eighth Shelbv, Miss Indiana, Kentucky, West Virginia. 

Thirtv-ninth Beauregard, La Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana. 

Fortieth Kearny, Cal California, Colorado, Utah, Ari/ona, New Mexico 

Forty-first Fi einont. Oal Washington, Oregon, Montana, Idaho, W>oning 

Fort\ -second Mills. N. Y Various States 


Niitionul Array: 

S<‘vent\ -sixth Devens, Mass 

Seventy-seventh . ..Upton. NY. ... . 

Seventy-eighth Dix, N. J. 

.Seventy ninth Meade, Md 

Eightieth Lee. Va 

Eighty-first Jackson. S. C. 

Eighty -second ... . Gordon. Ga . . 

Eighty third . .. Sherman. Ohio 

Eighty-fourth . .. Zachary Tavlor, Ky. . 
Eighty-fifth . . Custer. Mieh 

Eight\ -sixth . . . .Grant, 111 

Eightv-seventh . Pike. Ark 

Eighty eighth . . Dodge Iowa 

Eight\ ninth . Funston. Kan 

Ninetieth . Travis. Texas 

Ninety-first . Lewis, Wash . . . 

Ninety-second . Funston. Kan . . .. 

Ninety-tiard . • Ktuart. Vu 


New England. New York. 

New York City. 

Western New York, New Jersey, Delaware 
Northeastern Pennsylvania, Mar\larid. Distiict of Co 
lutnhiu. , 

Virginia, West Virginia, western Peiins> Ivania 
North C’arolina, South C/arolina, Floiidu, I’orto liico 
Georgia. Alabama. Tennessee. 

Ohio, western Pennsv Ivania. 

Kentucky. Indiana, southern Illinois. 

Michigan, eastern Wisconsin 
Chicago, northern Illinois. 

Arkansas, Louisiana, Mississippi, southern Alabama 
North Dakota, Minnesota, Iowa, w'estern Illinois 
Kansas, Missouri. South Dakota. Nebraska 
Texas. Oklahoma 

Alaska, Washington, Oregon. California, Idaho. No 
braska, Montana, Wyoming, Utah 
Ooloied. various States 
Do. 


'riie followin^j^ statement (leport of the Adju- 
tant (reiieral, IhlO) shows the number of na- 
tional ctiiardsinen wlio were in the federal service 
as enlisted men durinj^ the period of the einer- 
^u*ney, elassitied aeeording to the States or 
lerritorii's from which they entered the service: 


States, etc 

Enlisted 
sUenyth of 
'National 
(iuard 
on A jn il 

2, 1917 

Total 
number 
of volun- 
tar it enlist- 
ments in 
National 
Guard 
subsequent 
to April 

2, 1917 

Total 

Alabama .... 

4,1H1 

3,020 

7,201 

Alaska 


5 

5 

A 11/011 a . . 

456 

517 

973 

Arkansas . . . • 

1,192 

6,939 

8.131 

Califotuia . 

4,466 

8,717 

13,18,3 

Coloiado 

1,290 

3,568 

4.858 

Connecticut . 

3,893 

4,378 

8.271 

Delaware . . • 

544 

1,094 

1,638 

Distiict of Columbia 

1.933 

1,295 

3,228 

Florida ... 

1,173 

2,685 

3,858 

(Jeorgia ... 

3.8H5 

3,283 

7,168 

Hawaii 

4,237 

145 

4.382 

Idaho 

962 

1,276 

2,288 

Illinois 

6,672 

17.836 

24.508 

Indiana 

3,975 

5,730 

9,705 

low’a 

2,231 

H,873 

11,104 

Kansas . . . . 

1,H39 

8,840 

10,679 

Kentucky 

1,980 

5,321 

7.801 

T^ouisiana 

1,690 

2,641 

4.331 

Maine . 

1,968 

3.767 

5.73.1 

Maryland 

8,330 

4,800 

8.130 

MassachusettH 

9,972 

10,962 

20.984 

Michigan 

3,720 

6,257 

9,977 

Minne.sota . . . 

2,495 

5,147 

7,642 

Mississippi . 

1,292 

4,938 

6,230 

Missouri ... 

5,018 

11,513 

16,531 

Montana 

959 

1.147 

2.106 

Nebraska 

1,300 

4,413 

5,713 

Nevada 


38 

88 

New Hampshire 

1,589 

1,878 

3,467 

New Jersey 

6,110 

8,800 

14,910 

New Mexico 

41 

1.741 

1,782 

New York 

23.495 

27,730 

51.235 

North (hirolmu 

8,123 

6,105 

9.228 

North Dakota . . . . 

613 

3,320 

3,933 

Ohio . ... 

8,437 

21,009 

29,446 

OkltibomH 

433 

3,153 

3.586 

Oregon 

2,424 

3,071 

5.495 

Ponns.>lvania . . . . 

14,128 

18,757 

32.885 

Porto liico . . . . 


5 

5 


States, etc. 

Enlisted 
sttenqth of 
National 
Guard 
on A pnl 

2, 1917 

Total 
number 
of volun- 
tarn enlist- 
ments m 
National 
Guard 
subsequent 
to A pnl 

2, 1917 

Total 

Rhode Island 

1,768 

2,857 

4.62.5 

South Carolina 

2,462 

2,588 

5.050 

South Dakota 

899 

:Lir)i 

4,050 

Tennessee 

2,261 

6.801 

9,002 

Texas . . . . 

4,347 

18,573 

22.920 

Utah 

663 

1,230 

1 893 

Vermont 

872 

1,675 

2,54 7 

Virginia 

8,692 

5,342 

9,034 

Washington 

2,240 

3,044 

5,284 

West Virginia 

2,999 

2,087 

5,086 

Wisconsin 

4,659 

12,664 

17,323 

Wyoming 

384 

2.030 

2.414 

Aggregate 

. . 164,292 

296,756 

461.048 


The question of proper orfijanization for the 
air service was much discussed. Some advo- 
cated an independent air service, others that each 
^jjreat subdivision of the national defensis the 
aimy and the navy, have its own aii service, and 
some even went so far as to propose that the air 
service he made a new deiiartmeiit of the gov- 
ernment, with a member of the cabinet as its 
head The end of the year brought no de(‘ision. 

At the close of the year the estimated strength 
of the army was 225,114. Of this number, KiO,- 
1)94 Mere in the United States and 10,4(JK in 
Europe. All our tioops had been w'itlidrawn 
from Kussia, but we still maintained an expedi- 
tionary foice in Siberia. 

11. Foreign Countries 

P'rance. Universal military service had not 
yet come to an end, hut its burdens were to be 
eonsiclerably lightened. The army was to be 
brought down to a strength of 350,000 men, 200,- 
000 to be men doing compulsory service; 50,000 
long service men; 50,000 colonial troops; and 
50,000 commissioned and non-commissioned offi- 
cers adopting the army as a career. 
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The distribution of this army was to ho oom- 
pletoly changed in order to meet the change in 
military conditions; 200,000 men were to be 
kept in Alsace-Lorraine and to guard the Rhine, 
dhis iiieanl that the small inteinal garrisons of 
prt'-vvar days w(*re to he abolished. The border 
gaiiison was fintlier to be supported by some 

100,000 troops quart(*red in “carefully selected 
strategic eentres in easy communication with 
tlu‘ Lhine.” '^riie forces on tlu' Rhine itself w<‘re 
to be so disposed as at all times to be ready to 
rt‘pel aggiessioii and to interfere with the mohil- 
i/aiion and advance of the enemy, i.e tlie Cler- 
mans. And Ls the first attack would be from 
th(‘ air, so to oppose it would be provided: (a) 
anti-an craft batteries; (b) pursuit squadrons; 
(c) bombing squadrons. Heavy artillery bat- 
teries, both lixed and mobile, were to be kept on 
a wai footing, in order to open on all hostile 
targets within range, and the tank corjis would 
be called into action {Anny and Navy Journal, 
December, Ibl!) ) 

Some details were givcai in the bill introduced 
September lltli, “for a prcdiminary ada])tation 
of hianee to tlu' Covenant of the League of Na- 
tions “ All citizens were to render military 
s(‘ivice for a piu'iod of 28 years, beginning at 
the age of 20 d he period of service with the 
colors was to be eight months, during which 
e\eiy man was to have .’10 days’ leave. This 
eight month service was to be follow'cd by four 
penods of su]>plemeiitary training of L5 days 
each, spread over the first 22 of the 28-year 
period On reaching the age of 42, men were 
to be exempt. Young men of 20 forming each 
annual class were to be divided into two series 
each year, so as to furnish 100,000 men with the 
colors at the same time. Voluntary enlistment 
was limited to cavalry and colonial army. 
^ouths under 20 were to receive preparatory 
physical and military education. {Journal of 
the It C. aS. y., November, 1919 ) 

“On September 19th the Sub-Committee on 
Armanunits and 4’roops recommended; (a) 
Conscri])tion annually for 1 year of 200,000 men 
instead of (>00,000 as formerly; (b) enlisting 
and leeiilisting 150,000; (c) 20 divisional dis- 

tricts to be retained, II.Q. 21st moved from 
Kpinal to Strassbuig. In north Africa, 2 army 
coipN at Algiers and Rabat, 1 of colonial tioops. 
For home iieaee establislimerit, per army corps, 
1 native division instead of 2, plus reserve divi- 
sion. On eastern frontiei, 2 active divisions, 1 
at full strength on the Rhine, plus 1 north 
African and 1 colonial division. Total on Rhine, 
0 divisions Cavalry reduced to 4 divisions, of 
which 1 on Rhine; (d) Territorial and reserve 
forces (2,000,000) for emergencies, (e) Peace 
footing, .‘ir>0,00() men; war, 1,300,000’’ 

Casualtif.h. “On July 1st casualties during 
tile w'ar were r(‘turned as LOJhJlOO killed, 245,- 
900 missing, 2,5()0,000 wounded; total, 3,845,500. 
Native troops, (>7,000 killed, 140,000 wounded; 
total, 207,000. 7,93.5,000 men, 475,000 natives, 

were mobiliz(*d. (Jerman killed and missing were 
estimated at 2,200,000. (Germany, with a popu- 
lation of 07,800,000, mobilized 11,200,000 men; 
France, with 3 9, (>00,000, mobilized 8,400,000. 
9 he French effort was the greater, losses lower. 
Amongst native tioops, casualties of officers 
were 17.7 per cent, of men, C.’' {Journal of the 
K. U. *V. /., November, 1019.) 

Great Britain. Since the armistice nearly 
3,000,000 men had been demobilized, leaving 


1.200. 000 in the army, including the 209,000 
volunteer regulars These w^ere distributed as 
follows. Army of the Rhine, including troops 
in France and Fbuidcrs, 420,000. Army of the 
Blaek Sea, 41,000 Army of the Middle East, 
10.5,000. Army of India, including demobilizable 
men truiiporarily detained, 70,000. Home army, 
including Ireland, the volunteer regular army 
being formed, and about lOo,!)!)!) sick, wounded, 
or awmiling demobilization, 534,000. Detach- 
ments in Russia, 17,000. Detachments in Italy, 
7000. 

Assuming peace w^as ratified by August Ist, 
tlu* following r(*ductions w^ere proposed. Army 
of the Rhine, from 10 to 2 divisions by late 
autumn, 150,000 men. In France and Flanders, 
100,090 men now' (dearing up and guaixling 
prisoners. Armv' of the Black Sea, 10,000 men 
Iihei-ated by the evacuation in autumn of the 
Caucasus Russia, all troops, except those volun- 
teering for the militai'y missions, to be brought 
home by November Ist* those who servr'd last 
winter, during September. Home, 200,000 men 
as (Jernian prisoners were repatriated. Total re- 
ductions, about 000, (109. 

9 be new' i'(‘gulai army was 250,000 strong, in- 
cluding 25,000 men reengaged from the armies 
of occupation. Lnless some unforeseen catastro- 
phe occurred, consciiption would pass perma- 
nently from the Statute ihiok at the expiration 
of the present Military Service Act. “Broadly 
speaking, we contemplate no army in this coun- 
try substantially huger than the small army 
we had when vs ar broke out “ 

Germany. Gei many’s armed strength was of 
couise limited by the terms of the Treaty of 
Peace*. But some skepticism S(‘cmcd to exist as 
to the Tcdiiction that (Germany would genuinely 
adoj)t Thus “early m September a Fremeh esti- 
mate placed the number in regular formations 
at 800,000 ; comiiosed of six divisions under 
Gen. von der Goltz in Esthonia, the still un- 
demobilized depots of the field army, llcichswehr, 
local troops ( Freiwillige) , and vaiioiis reserves. 
The aim w'as to use the 100,000 men sanctioned 
by the Peaci* Treaty as cadres for a national 
aimy, supplemented by the alieady existing re- 
serves. 9 he Reichsw'ehr contained 50,000 old 
army N C. Os of 7-11 years’ service enlisted as 
privates. The Zeit Freiwillige (temporary vol- 
unteeiH) were veterans with a minimum of six 
»yeais’ serviee, practiced drill and musketry 
weekly, kept their arms and equipment at home, 
and iiiideitook to he available in case of need. 
9’he seem ity poliee w^avS a double of the Reich- 
Hvvehr, strongly organized, and provided with 
machine-guns, gas, ete ; 200,000 were at Kitto- 
vvitz, and the same at Tlindenhurg, recruited 
from ex-N. C. O.s and men. On mohilization the 
reserves would be supplied from (a) volunteers, 
(h) poliee, (c) veterans and associations classed 
by regiments as Regiinentsvereine and Kricgen- 
vereine.’’ IMore recently still (Jan. 1, 1020,) 
Germany's armed forces were estimated by the 
British war office as amounting to nearly 1,000,- 
000 men, divided into 400,000 regulars; 12,000 
shore troops of the regular navy ; 40,000-50,000 
armed constabulary; 150,000-200,000 temporary 
volunteers or regular army reserves; 300,000- 

400.000 civic guards. 

References. Official reports of the War De- 
partment for 1919, especially the excellent re- 
port of the Secretary of War; General Orders, 
etc., of the War Department; Army and Navy^ 
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Journal; Journal of the Royal United Service 
Institution. 

MILITABY TEBBITOBY OF THE NI- 
GEB. A territory under the government-gen- 
eral of French West Africa (q.v.). Capital, 
Zinder. 

MILITIA. By Nov. 1, 1919, nearly 29 per 
cent of the national guard units specified in 
the allotment for the fiscal year 1920, had been 
extended federal recognition. This allotment 
was based on the appropriation authorized by 
Congress. It difYered from the original distri- 
bution and allotment of different types of tacti- 
cal units of the various States issued in 1910. 
Between June 30, 1919, and November Ist, the 
following States had units recognized: Ala- 
bama, 4 units; Florida, 2; Kansas, 4; Missouri, 
2; New tlersey, 2; New York, 9; Ohio, 4; Ore- 
gon, 4; Rhode Island, 3; Vermont, 1 ; Virginia, 
4; Georgia, 1; Mississippi, 1; Hawaii, 1. The 
following States utilized the platoon system: 
Oregon, 1 company; Arkansas, 3; Colorado, 2. 
Twenty-three States and Porto Rico presented no 
units for federal recognition. 

The enlisted strength of the militia of the 
States having National Guard units, showing the 
authorized number and tlie number present from 
returns as of Nov. 1, 1919, together with the 
standing in per cent of authorized strength is 
stated below. 



Enlisted strength 

Per- 


Authorued 

Present 

from 

centaye 
of au- 


foi fiscal 

latest 

thorued 

State 

year 1920 

returns 

number 

Minnesota 

3.659 

4,284 

117 

Texas * 

. . 11,427 

11,790 

103 

Oklahoma 

3,839 

3.056 

92 

Maine 

1,301 

1,201 

88 

Kansas 

2,267 

1,866 

82 

Colorado 

1,859 

1,153 

62 

W ashington 

2,138 

1,268 

59 

Tennessee 

2,409 

1,175 

49 

Arkansas 

1,758 

815 

46 

Iowa 

2,545 

1,156 

45 

Oregon 

2,179 

827 

38 

New Jersey 

2,774 

949 

34 

District of Columbia. 

801 

258 

32 

Missouri 

4,400 

1,298 

30 

Utah 

713 

175 

25 

Vermont 

853 

205 

24 

Rhode Island 

1,004 

222 

22 

V irginia 

2,392 

428 

18 

South Carolina ... . 

1.745 

287 

10 

New York 

9,473 

1.408 

15 

California 

3,303 

502 

15 

Ohio 

4,886 

750 

15 

Florida 

1,073 

156 

15 

Alabama 

2,454 

836 

14 

Mississippi 

1,879 

104 

6 

Georgia 

3.030 

95 

3 

Hawaii 

702 

269 

38 

Other States 

. . 49,686 

0 

0 

Total 

. . 126,109 

36,039 

29 

* Not given as comparative due 

to constant 

changing 


of units. 

On the following page is given the list of 
State adjutants-general and their addresses as 
of Oct. 3, 1919; 

MILK. See Daibyino. 

MILK BY-PBODXXCTS. See Daihying. 

MILLEB, Andrew. New York publisher and 
sportsman, died in New York City, December 31. 
He was born at Hamilton, Ontario, 1857, and 
graduated at Harvard where he was a classmate 
of the late Theodore Roosevelt. He joined the 
of Life soon after it was begun and became 


a part owner. He was afterwards secretary and 
treasurer of the Life Publishing Company. He 
was also widely known in sporting circles, having 
a large racing establishment which included 
several famous prize-winners. 

MILWAUKEE. See Sewerage and Water 
Works. 

MINEBALOGY. The number of new min- 
erals described in the last year was evidence of 
the activity that prevailed among students of 
this science, as well as indicative of the possi- 
bilities that exist for new discoveries. Some 
of the proposed names, however, will hardly pass 
for independent species, but rather denote vari- 
eties of known forms brought to light by refined 
methods of chemical and physical analysis. The 
list of new minerals which follows is supple- 
mcmtary to the former lists presented in earlier 
volumes of the Year Book. Gocinerite is a 
copper-silver sulphide in the atomic proportions 
of 4 of copper, 1 of silver, and 1 of sulphur. 
It has a silver-gray color, metallic luster, and 
massive structure, not known to occur in crys- 
tals. It comes from the Cocinera mine, San 
Luis Potosi, Mexico. ChubuitCy an oxychloride 
of lead, is a yellow, lamellar, probably tetrag- 
onal mineral, from Argentina. Ferrierite is a 
zeolite related to mordenite, but contains mag- 
nesium in place of calcium. Chemically it is a 
hydrated silicate of aluminum, magnesium, and 
sodium; it is white to vitreous in appearance, 
and forms orthorhombic crystals. The type 
locality is the north shore of Kamloops Lake, 
British Columbia. Hoghomite belongs to the 
corundum-hematite mineral group, containing 
the oxides of iron, aluminum, magnesium, and 
titanium; it occurs as a gangue constituent of 
the iron ores of the Ruotevare district, Lapland. 
It is a black metallic to adamantine substance 
of rhombohedral crystallization. Mackensite, an 
iron black, massive mineral, is essentially a 
ferric orthosilicate with two molecules of water, 
found ill ores from Sternberg and Bennisch on 
the Moraviaii-Silesian bordei. It is associated 
with the mineral next described. I iridite is an 
orthosilicate of ferrous iron with three mole- 
cules of watei, leek green in color, from the same 
vicinity as mackensite. Oliveraite and orvillite 
are compounds of zirconium, found in the bad- 
delyite deposits of Brazil. TTie former is a 
hydrated titanate of greenish yellow color; the 
latter a hydrated silicate. Racewinite is a sili- 
cate of aluminum and iron with water, found in 
the Bingham district of Utah. It is brown or 
yellow in color and coarsely crystalline. Sohra- 
lite 18 a member of the pyroxene family, com- 
posed of silica in combination with manganese, 
iron, magnesium and calcium. It is triclinic in 
form and occurs as a rock ingredient in Soder- 
manland, Sweden. Zebedassite is a hydrated 
orthosilicate of aluminum and magnesium, of 
white color, that occurs in serpentine at Zebe- 
dassi in the Pavese Apennines. 

Diamonds. Despite the remarkable rise in 
values which has characterized the recent mar- 
ket, no considerable diamond mining industry 
has been developed in the United States as a 
result of the discoveries of the diamondiferous 
pipes of Arkansas. Practically the whole sup- 
ply of gem stones still comes from abroad and 
the trade is under the strict control of the 
South African syndicate. New discoveries were 
reported recently in the Belgian Congo, where 
the occurrences liave the same characteristics as 
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State 

Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District of Columbia 

Florida 

(ieorffia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

liouisiana 

Maine 

Maryland . . . 
Massachusetts .... 
Michigan . . 
Minnesota . . . 

Mississippi 

Missouri ... 

Montana 

Nebraska .... 
Nevada 

New Hampshire . . 
New .Tersev . . . 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina .... 
North Dakota . . . 

Ohio 

Oklahoma . . 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island 

South Carolina 

South Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington .. .. 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 
Porto Rico 


The adjutant-general 

Moon, Hartley A., Brig -Gen 

..Hams, Charles W., Colonel 

England, Lloyd, Brig -Gen 

. Borree. James J., Brig -Gen 

. Spangler, Wm A., Brig -Gen 

. Colo, George M , Brig.- Gen 

. Wickersham, I P , Brig -Gen . .... 

. LaGarde. Richard D , Major . . 

. Catts, Sidney J , Jr., Brig -Gen 

.Nash, J Van Holt, Brig.-Gen 

.Hayward, Harry S., Colonel 

.Wilson, Albert H, Brig -Gen 

.Dickson. Frank S., Brig. Gen 

.Smith, Harry B., Brig -Gen 

. Lasher, Louis G., Brig.-Gen 

.Martin, Charles I, Brig -Gen 

Ellis, J. Tandy, Brig -Gen 

. McCrory, Cecil C , Brig -Gen .... . . 

. Presson, Geoige McL . Brig -Gen 
Warfield, Henry M. Brig -Gen .... 

. Stevens, Jesse F . Colonel . . . 

Bersey, John S , Colonel . , ... 

. Rhinow, W. F , Brig -Gen. 

. Scales, Erie C , Brig.-Gen .... 

Clark, Harvev C , Brig -Gen 
.Oreenan, Phil, Brig -Gen. . ... 

.Paul, Heibert J, Brig -Gen .. 

.Sullivan, Maurice .T , Biig -Gen 

. Howard, Charles W., Brig Gen 

Gilkyson, Frederick, Brig -Gen . ... 

Baca, James, Brig -Gen ... 

. Berry, Charles W Brig -Gen ... 

.Young, Laurence W.. Brig -Gen 

Fraser, G A Brig -Gen 

, Lavton, Roy E , Brig -Gen 
. Barrett, Charles F , Brig -Gen . . 

. Stafnn, Conrad, Brig -Gen 
. Boary, Frank D., Brig -Gen ... 

Abbot, Charles W, Brig -Gen 

Moore, William W , Brig -Gen. 

Morns, W A , Brig -Gen 

. Sweeney, E B , Bug -Gen 

. Harle.i, .Tames A, Brig -Gen . ... 

Jorgensen, Fred, Major ... 

Johnson. Herbert T, Brig -Gen. ... 

Stern, Jo Lane, Brig.-Gen 

Moss, Harvey J., Brig -Gen . . . . 

Davis, Thomas B., Major (Acting) 

Holwas, Orlando, Brig -Gen . ... 

Weaver, W K, Brig -Gen ... . . . 

Wilson, John A , Major 


Address 
Montgomery 
Phoenix 
. TJttle Rock 
Sacramento 
Denver 
Hartford 
Wilmington 
Washington 
St Augustine 
• Atlanta 
Honolulu 
Boise 

Springfield 
. Indianapolis 
Des Moines 
Topeka 
Frankfort 
Baton Rouge 
Augusta 
Annapolis 
Boston 
Lansing 
St Paul 
Jackson 
Jefferson Citv 
Helena 
Ijincoln 
Carson City 
. Concord 
. TTrenton 
. Santa Fe 
Albany 
Raleigh 
Bismarck 
Columbus 
Oklahoma City 
Salem 
Harrisburg 
Providence 
Columbia 
Redfield 
. Nashville 
Austin 

Salt Lake City 
Montpelier 
. Richmond 
Seattle 
Charleston 
Madison 
Cheyenne 
San Juan 


those in the Transvaal and Oranp:e Colony The 
output of the Congo Mines, still in the early 
staples of development, has already reached over 
100,000 carats a year, so that their productive 
capabilities are fairly assured An unusual find 
was made last year in the Jaijersfontein mine, 
Oranpe Colony, in the shape of a lively blue stone 
of 38S>/o carats. No similar larfTe stone has been 
reported since the discovery of the famous Culli- 
nan specimen from the Premier mine, Transvaal. 

Amber. In a study of amber — which is not 
strictly a mineral although used for fjem pur- 
poses — ( t. F. Black { ‘\mcr. Min.) stated that its 
important properties by which it may be dis- 
criminated from other fossil resins are a superior 
hardness (2-3 on the mineral scale), inferior 
brittleness, eonehoidal fracture, relative resist- 
ance to heat, and electrical activity. When 
rubbed amber jo^ives off an agreeable odor, and it 
decomposes only at 300° when it yields the 
oil of amber and a black residue known as amber 
colophony, which dissolved in turpentine becomes 
the valuable amber varnish. The presence of 
small cavities may give a cloudy appearance to 
^he material, characteristic of ‘‘bony amber. 
Ml of the most valuable amber comes from the 
Galtie coast, notably from the peninsula of 
Samland, Fast Prussia, which constitutes the 
gr(*at store house of the world’s supply. It is 
found in Tertiary beds of glauconite, lignite, 
marl, and sand, which are contemporaneous with 
the conifer forests that produced the gum. The 


lowermost bed, a glauconite sand, contains a 
clayey seam called bine-earth; this is the main 
source of the amber, although smaller amounts 
occur in all the beds. An area of 10 square 
meters of the blue-earth may contain several 
thousand kilograms of the resin. The use of 
amber for ornamentation dates hack to the 
Bronze Age or earlier, as quantities of beads of 
the Baltic amber have been found in prehistoric 
burial sitch in (Ireat Britain and in the Mediter- 
ranean region An analysis of the amber beads 
from Myeena' identifies the material with the 
Baltic variety, and the same is true of the pre- 
historic amber ornaments from Northern and 
Central Italv. 

MINERAL PRODUCTION. The following 
information in regard to mineral production in 
the ITnited States in 1017 and 1018 is taken 
from the preliminary report of the ITnited States 
Geological Survey; The statistics of mineral 
production in the ITnited States for 1018 show 
that in the last 10 months before the armistice 
the mineral industries of the country had become 
remarkably well adjusted to the extraordinary 
economic demands of war. Production increased 
in nearly all the minerals that weie directly or 
indirectly essential to the war, such as mineral 
fuels, the major base metals, except zinc, and 
many of the minor base metals, particularly those 
which are normally imported from distant parts 
of the world but for which shipping could no 
longer be spared. The coinage metals declined 
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jrreatly in output. Cold was bound legally to a 
fixed pri(!e, while eoBta of production were soar- 
ing; the production of silver was hampered by a 
great increase in the imports of bullion, chiefly 
from Mexico, and by other causes. The most 
notable decrease was in building materials, the 
output of which declined 20 to 00 per cent, labor 
and capital being withdrawn from these indus- 
tries and focused upon those that were more 
ess(‘ntial in the war economy. The approximate 
total value of the mineral production of the 
ITnited States in 1018 is $5,526,162,000, an 
amount more than $500,000,000 in excess of that 
for 1017, $2,000,000,000 in excess of that for 
1016, and more than double that for any previ- 
ous year. The increase as Comfiared with 1017 
was due to the advance in prices, whereas in 
total quantity of mineral products 1018 fell 
short of 1017.‘ 

See Alaska. 

Arizona. The output of gold, silver, copper, 
lead, and zinc from mines in Arizona in 1010, 
according to the estimate of the United States 
(Geological Survey, Department of the Interior, 
had a total value of about $108,707,000, a de- 
crease of $0.‘h427,880. There was a decrease in 
both the quantity and value of all these metals, 
luit the largest decrease was that in copper. 
During tbe first part of the year, there was a 
marked cuitailment of output, and in the Verde 
district labor troubles closed the mines for nearly 
four months During the last three months of 
the year many of the large companies again cur- 
tailed production as a result of market condi- 
tions The mine output of silver decreased from 
6,686,152 ounces in 1018 to about 4,927,000 
ounces in 1910. In spite of the increase in the 
i)ri(*e of silver the value of the output decreased 
from $6,686,152 to about $5,470,800. The mine 
outjuit of copper decreased from 764,855,874 
pounds in 1018 to about 522,000,000 in 1919, a 
decrease of nearly 32 per cent. The value of the 
output decreased from $188,910,401 in 1918 to 
about $08,206,000 in 1019, and the average price 
of copper decreased from 24 7 cents to about 18.83 
cents a jiound. The mine production of lead in 
Arizona decreased from 12,503,689 pounds in 
1018 to about 10,000,000 pounds in 1019. The 
\alue of the output decreased from $887,762 to 
about $575,000. The output of recoverable zinc 
decreased from 2,260,643 pounds in 1918 to about 
1.717,000 pounds in 1019. The value decreased 
from $206,538 to about $125,700. 

(Alifornta The output of gold, silver, cop- 
per, lead, and zinc from metal mines in Cali- 
tornia in 1010 was valued at $23,124,045, as com- 
])ared with $31,187,807 in 1018, according to pre- 
liminary figuies of the United States Geological 
Surv'^ey, Department of the Interior. This was 
a decrease of $8,063,762, or 26 per cent. The 
mine output of gold for the State in 1918 was 
$16 528,053. 14ie estimate for 1919 indicated a 
])roduction of $17,320,250, or about $791,300 more 
lhan in 1018. The principal cause of the un- 
usual reduction in the gold output of the State 
has been that steady, continuous operation of 
the properties seemed impossible, owing to war 
(’ondiiions, scarcity of competent men, high costs, 
and curtailment of freight and power. Some 
mines were worked only a few months, others 
were worked with only one shift instead of three, 
and still others have been compelled to cease 
work entirely for long peritKis Moreover, few 
of the large companies were willing to push 


production under the increased cost and to pay 
the resultant war income tax. The output of sil- 
ver from California mines in 1910 was estimated 
at U121,069 fine ounces, valued at $1,244,386 or 
306,642 ounces less in quantity and $193,325 less 
in value than in 1918. The silver produced in 
Califo'rnia is derived mainly from copper and 
lead ores? although some is obtained with the 
gold mined at placers and in deep gold mines. 

The estimated mine output of cop])er in CGali- 
fornia in 1019 was 22,200,656 pounds, valued at 
$4,236,934, as compared with 47,674,660 pounds, 
valued at $11,775,641 in 1918, a decrease in quan- 
tity of 25,375,004 pounds and in value of $7,538,- 
707. Plumas is the largest copper producing 
countN of the State, but Shasta, (Calaveras, Siski- 
you, and Trinity are also large producers, and 
small quantities are produced in most of the 
other metal-mining counties The mine out- 
put of lead in California in 1918 was 13,372,040 
pounds, valued at $040,415, and the estimated 
output in 1919 was 4,455,161 pounds, valued at 
$253,044, a reduction in quantity of 8,916,888 
pounds and in value of $605,471. The output of 
lead in ( Alifornia was 8,406,579 pounds less in 
1018 than in 1017, and the figures for 1919 
showed a decided and continued decrease. The 
lead is mined mainly in the southern counties of 
tbe State — Inyo and San Bernardino. The esti- 
mated out])Ut of zinc in the State in 1919 was 
065,250 pounds, valued at $68,533, as compared 
with 5,561,35)3 pounds, valued at $506,087, in 
1918, a decrease in quantity of 4,596,134 pounds 
and in value of $437,554. 

MINIMUM WAGE. Tlie principle of the 
minimum wage, the aim of which is to regulate 
the amount of the wage directly by fixing the 
smallest sum which may legally be paid the 
woiker, first found legislative expression in Aus- 
tralia in 1896. In 1909 Great Britain passed a 
minimum wage law known as the “trade boards 
act,” applying to occupations paying “exception- 
ally low” wages, under which minimum wages 
had Ikmui fixed for some 400,000 workers repre- 
senting eight industries up to the time of the 
War. This act was amended in 1918 so that it 
might be extended more quickly and to a larger 
number of industries. W ithin tbe past few years 
Norwav and France passed minimum wage laws 
applying to sweated workers in the garment 
trades. All of these laws apply alike to both 
sexes. But in the United States minimum wage 
legislation has been confined to women and chil- 
dren, on the theory that these classes are in need 
of special protection. At the end of 1010, 14 
States and d'erritories — Arkansas, Arizona, Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, Kansas, Massachusetts, Minne- 
sota, North Dakota, Oregon, Porto Kico, Texas, 
Utah, Washington, Wisconsin — and the District 
of Columbia had provided minimum wage legis- 
lation for women and children workers: of those, 
two inaugurated the system for the first tinu' 
during the current year, and one State, Nebraska, 
lepealed its law on July 18th. 

While the above summary shows that the 
minimum wage has gained scanty foothold 
throughout the world in actual legislation, it 
fails to give adequate expression to the im- 
portance of the movement; for the principle has 
been established in almost every industrial coun- 
try where trade unions are prominent, through 
agreements in the difierent industries. 

A number of States and the federal government 
increased the minimum rates of pay for various 
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classes of eiiii>loyee8 or provided for boiiuses to 
meet the war-time increase in the cost of living?. 
Tlie States enacting such legislation were: 
Arkansas, California, Hawaii, Masaachn^tts, 
Montana. New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, 
South ('arolina, and Wisconsin. The year’s 
legislation bearing on genuine minimum wage 
laws follows: — ^ 

Arkansas. Telephone companies are exempted 
from the minimum wage law, hut employers of 
three or less are no longer exempt. 

Massachi’spttts. The minimum wage com- 
mission may require employers to keep, for not 
more than six months, a record of the hours 
worked by each employee. Failure is a misde- 
meanor. Penalty, .^5“$50 for each offense Tlie 
minimum wage commission may require employ- 
ers to post its notices for employees in such rea- 
sonable wav and for such time as it may direct. 
Penalty, $5-$50 for each offense. The commis- 
sion, as well as the State board of labor and in- 
dustries, is given power to enforce these provi- 
sions. Tlie minimum wage commission is given 
power to fill vacancies on wage boards. 

Michtoan. It is made unlawful to pay women 
less than men for equal work; but no woman 
may be given a task disproportionate to her 
htreiigth or l>e employed in any place detrimental 
to her morals, health, or potential powers of 
motherhood Violation is made a misdemeanor. 
Maximum penalty, $100, or imprisonment for 
three months, or both. 

Montana. It is made unlawful to emjiloy any 
woman in any occupation for wages or compen- 
sation less than that paid to men for equivalent 
service or for the same amount or class of labor 
in the same industry, office or place of employ- 
ment. Violation is a misdemeanor. Penalty, 
$2o-$500 for each offense. 

Neuhask\ The articles establishing the board 
of mediation and investigation, and the minimum 
wage cornmis.sion are repealed July 18, 1010 

Nortfi Dakota All the usual powers of a 
minimum wage commission are given to the 
\\orkmen’a compensation bureau. It is declared 
unlawful to employ women and minors for un- 
reasonably long hours, or under conditions detri- 
mental to health and morals, or for w^ages which 
in the case of women are inadequate, and in the 
case of minors are unreasonably low. The bu- 
reau IS given the powers necessary to investigate 
and ascertain wages, hours, and conditions of 
lai)or of women and minors and to establish 
standards. The bureau may submit its findings 
for further consideration and recommendation 
to a (‘onference composed of three representa- 
tives each of eniployeis, employees, and the 
public, and one or more commissioners. If the 
bureau approves of the leeonimendations of the 
conferen(*e it may, after public hcaiing, issue 
the orders necessary to carry them into effect. 
Questions of law" may he appealed to the dis- 
tiict and supreme courts, hut on questions of 
fact the bureau’s decision is final. Special 
licenses for employment at a lower wage may 
he issued to women who are physically defective 
and to apprentices. Violation is made a mis- 
demeanor. Penalty $25-$! 00, or imprisonment 
for from 10 days to three months, or both. 
Penalty for discharging an employee who gives 
testimony, .$25-, $100. Women wdio are paid less 
than th(‘ minimum wage established may recover 
the difference with attorney’s fees. The bureau 
must report to the legislature biennially,. Tq 


carry out the act .$6000 a year is appropriated. 

Porto Pico. It is made unlawful for employ- 
ers in industi ial or commercial occupations or 
]mblic service undertakings to pay women after 
the first three weeks of apprenticeship less than 
$4 a week if under 18, and less than $6 a week 
it over 18. llie act is to be enforced by the 
hiiieau of labor, and docs not a])ply to agricul- 
tuial pm suits. 

Texas. An industrial welfare commission has 
been established, conqiosed of the head of the 
bureau of labor statistics, as chairman, the rq)- 
lesentativ'e of the employers on the industrial 
accident board, and the state superintendent of 
])ul>lic instruction. The commission may em]>loy 
a secictnrv and two investigators at a salary 
<»f not m’oie than $1800 and oxiienscs. The 
commission is to investigate wages, hours, and 
conditions of labor wheic women and minors 
arc em})loycd. Provision is made for obtaining 
the necessary information, and for access to 
}daces of employment. Minors are defmecl as 
persons of either sex under Ifi, As so defined 
all minors and women are subject to the act 
c\ccj)i nurses, servants, farm lahoiers and stu- 
dents This commissioir is to hold public hear- 
ings, aftci vv’hich it may determine a rniniiiuini 
wage and standard conditions for health and 
welfare of working w"omcn and minors. Such 
orders will go into elfect 60 days after they 
are made by the commission, but< not before Nov. 
1, 1010, and copies must be posted in all places 
of employment affected. Orders may he res- 
cinded or amended after public hearing. . . . 
Fmployees w'ho are paid less than the minimum 
wage may recover tlie unpaid balance together 
with the* cost s of the suit legardless of agree- 
ment to work for less To carry out the act 
.$5()0() is appropriated 

liNiTEO States A minimum w'ago hoard is 
established for the District of (^olumhia, se- 
lected by the commissioners of the district, and 
nuwle up of one repi esentat ive of the emidoyers, 
one rejn esentative of ernjiloyees, and a thiid 
person lepresenting the public. The term (if 
otlice is three >ears, one ineinhei ’s term expiring 
ea( h year They are allowcfl ,$5006 for expenses, 
including .$2500 for the salary of a secretary 
Km])loyeia must keeji legisters showung the 
houis and wages of their women employees. 
Th(‘ hoaid is given the n(‘eessary powers to 
conijiel profluetion of testimony concerning 
wages, and to examine enijiloyers’ payrolls. If 
investigation shows w'ages to he inadecpiate. the 
hoard is to (‘all a conference of not more than 
ihree rejiresentatives each of employers and em- 
ploy (‘cs in that industry and of the public. 
y\ftcr considering testimony, the conference is 
to make recommendations to the board as to 
wages for that industry. If the board approves 
the rocommeiidations it shall issue an order 
with wdiich all employers in the industry must 
comply. Violation is a misdemeanor. Penalty, 
,$2.5-,$i00, or imprisonment of from 10 davs to 
three months, or botli. Discharging an employee 
who gives U'stiinony is a misdemeanor. Pen- 
alty, $25-,$ 100. Women who are paid I(j8s than 
th(» minimum wage may recover the difference 
with (uists through a civil action. 

t^A.NADA. During the year, Quebec and Sas- 
katchewan folhyw'cd Manitoba in the establish- 
ment of hoards for fixing wages of female em- 
ployi'cs. Allierta also, has limited statutory de- 
termination of wage rates in factories, shops, 
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iuid oflicoB, while the Minimum Waj^e Act created 
a minininni wage hoard for BritiHh Columhia on 
Apr 23d, 191 H. The (Quebec law, effective Mar. 
17, li)19. cstablishcK a coinmisBion with power 
to inveHtigale women’s wages, and to call con- 
ferences of employers and employees to fix a 
minimum wage for any industry where wages 
aie inadequate 9die Saskatchewan law, effec- 
tive May 1st, ])rovides for the appointment of 
a boaid liy the Lieutenant-Ciovernor ; this hoard 
is to consist of live members, two of whom are 
women, and has the power to fix wag<‘s without 
(‘ailing a conference. During the current year, 
important awards weie made by the minimum 
wage boards in British rolumbia and Saskatch- 
ewan, and minimums weie set for the industries 
in which most female labor is employed. 

(Ihioat Bkttain, Numerous wage agreements 
ha^e Ix'cn reached in (heat Britain in the past 
year, and in addition minimum wage orders 
have Ix'cn issued for several new industries un- 
der th(‘ British Ti’ade Boards Act. Among these 
agr('ements one of the most important affects 
about 00,000 men emploved in various capacities 
on the Bi itish lailioads, wages have been in- 
cu‘ased ami new minimums set In various arbi- 
liation boards in the laundry, wholesale cloth- 
ing, and shirt and collar trades, the 44-hour 
week and new minimums were established in the 
Nottingham building trades; the wage minimum 
has been increased for agricultural workers in 
the Pei th and Fiufai districts in Scotland, and 
for me(‘hanics in the linen industry in Ireland; 
the court of arbitration at NN'estminster (Lon- 
don), recently handed down a decision which sets 
the wage standard for the shipbuilding and en- 
giiieeiing trades throughout the United King- 
dom. 

(boKMANV. .According to Sociale Praxis und 
Ai<‘hiv fiir \b)lkswohlfahrt, Bei lin, Apr 24, 1919, 
a, Prussian Wages Dejiartrnent is to be formed 
to function under the general supervision of 
the (Teiman Wages Department. The Novem- 
ber MonUiJy Labor Heine w translates a para- 
gi*aph outlining the purpose* of the piopo.sed 
Board . 

“Ill oidei to insure the possibility of coin- 
])etition by (teiman inanufacturei s in foreign 
inaikets after the conclusion ot peace, it is neces- 
saiy to s('rutini/e caiefullv and without delay 
the efforts made to obtain progiessne incre- 
ments of wages, and to deal with sinh eff'orts 
in a rational manner. (Consequently tin* func- 
tions of the Prussian Wages Department will 
be as follows: Intervention in wages dis- 
putes; investigation of the necessity of tin* de- 
mands ])ut forward and of the explanations of 
employers; elucidation of tin* interdependence 
of economic life and of preliminary arrange- 
ments for a general and proportionate decrease 
in wages. On the other hand, consideration 
will be given to a control of the prices of 
the most important foodstuffs and of other 
ai tides necessary for existence, as soon as cii- 
cumstances make su(*h control feasible*, in order 
to chec'k extortion ” 

MINNESOTA. Poput.ation. The popula- 
tion of the State in 1919 was 2, 075, 708, and on 
duly 1, 1919, it was estiinaW to be 2,378,- 
128, a gain dining the twelvemonth of about 
33,000. 

AoHU’rLTiuiK The following table is compiled 
from a report of the h'ederal Departnuuit of 
.Xgriculture, for December, 1919, 


Crop 

Tear 

Acreage 

Prod Bu 

Value 

Corn . 

. 1919 

2,9.';0,000 

118,000,000 

$141,600,000 


1918 

2,780,000 

111,200,000 

123,432,000 

Oats . . . 

. 1919 

3.220.000 

90,160,000 

57,702,000 


1918 

3,282,000 

134,562,000 

84 774,000 

Barley . . 

. 1919 

910,000 

18,200,000 

21.112,000 

1918 

1.300.000 

4.015.000 

40,300,000 

32,240.000 

Wheat . . 

.1919 

37,710,000 

94,276,000 


1918 

8,619,000 

75,792,000 

154,616.000 

Rye 

. 1919 

522,000 

7,830,000 

10,179.000 

1918 

43.5,000 

8,700,000 

13,050.000 

Hay . . . 

. .1919 

2,000,000 

a 3,800,000 

55,100.000 

1918 

1,950.000 

a 2,730,000 

38,493,000 

Potatoes , 

. .1919 

300,000 

26,100,000 

39,933,000 


1918 

312,000 

32,760,000 

24.570,000 


a Tons 

Kdth’ATIOX. Idle reports of the Insjiectors of 
High and (Jrade Schools for the year ending duly 
31, 1919, yield the following figures. In 191*9 
theie weie 230 high sehools, with an enrollment 
of 4 >,457 and an average daily attendance of 
37,422. There were 1827 high school instruc- 
tois, who received a total of $2,142,373 in 1918-- 
19. Enrolled under the high schools there w^cre 
179,037 graded pupils, with an average daily at- 
tendance of 149,913 and 5200 teachers, receiving 
a total salary of $4,039,005. The grand total of 
salanes in the State high school system was 
$8,501,410, while the total State aid was $1,- 
014,482. There were also 200 graded schools, 
with 1599 teachers, a total enrollment of 40,038 
and an aveiage attendance of 30,024. The aver- 
age salary of grade teachers was in 1918-19, 
$594, while the principals received $1215. 

Fi\a\(’E. The balance in the treasury on Aug 
1, 1918 was $8,153,000, and on dune 30, 1919 
it was $0,980,513. dlie total revenue for this 
period was $32,493,104. while the total disburse- 
ments were $32,493,104 Idie State has no 
bonded debt. 

TiiANsroKTATTON. The total mileage in the 
State in 1919 was about 9000 The longest line 
were the (beat Northern, the Cdiicago, Milwaukee 
Ik St Paul, and the Minnesota, St. Paul, and 
Sail It Ste. ]Marie. 

CiiAiUTiFs A.M> roiUii'X’noNH Minnesota was 
among the hist of the States to adopt a system 
of centrali/ed control of its State institutions; 
the State Boaid of (^ontrol now has complete 
financial and general control over 13 institu- 
tions, and vai ious ])owers over several others. 
The following list gives name, situation, date 
of (*.stal>lishm(*nt, number on staff and popula- 
tion of the institutions: St. Peter State Hos- 
jutal, St Peter; LSfffi; 225 v 1242. State Hos- 
])ital, Ibichester; 1874, 210; 1284. State Hos- 
pital; Feigns Falls; 1885; 250; 1558. State 
\sylum; Anoka, 1900; 85; 887. State Asylum; 
Hastings; 1899; 80. School for Feeble-Minded 
and Epileptic Polony; Faribault; 1882; 260; 
1543 School for the Deaf: Faiibault; 1863; 
80- 250. Sch(K)l for the Blind; Faribault; 1S66; 
42; 80. State Prison; Stillwater; 190. State 
Beforrnatory , St. Ploud, 1889; 70; 615 Train- 
ing School for Boys; Bed \N'ing; 58; 220. Dome 
School for (Hrls; Sauk Centie. Hospital for 
(rippled and Deformed Children; St. Paul; 
1910; 40; 123 Public School for Dependent 

Children; Owatonna; 1885; 74; 319. According 
to the State Legislative Mavnal for 1919, the 
State Prison is “the greatest levenue producing 
public institution in the world.” Since 1890, 
over $20,000,000 worth of binding twine has 
been here manufactured and sold. The machin- 
ery department has turned out nearly $1,500,000 
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of mowerB, hinders, and other farm machinery. 

Offickks. tiovernor, J. A. A. Burnquist; Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, llioinas Frankson; Secretary 
of State, Julius A. Schmahl ; Auditor, J. A. O. 
Preus; Treasurer, Henry Kines; Adjutant-Gen- 
eral, W. F. Rhinow; Attorney -General, C. L. 
Hilton; Commissioner of Insurance, J. B. San- 
])orn; Superintendent of Education, J. M. Mc- 
Connell; Commissioner of T.abor and Industries, 
J. P. Gardiner. 

JuDK'iAHY. Supreme Court: Chief Justice, 
(^alvin L. Brown; Associate Justices, Homer B. 
Dibell, Andrew Holt, Oscar llallam, Jamea H. 
Quinn; Clerk, Herman Mueller. See Old Ack 

PLN8T0?«S. 

MINNESOTA, Univeksity of. A co-educa- 
tional State inatitution at Minneapolis, Minn 
The enrollment for the summer session of 101^1 
was 1510, while that for the fall was 7451; of 
these 5062 were men and 2380 women. The to- 
tal number of members in the faculty in the fall 
was 076, of these 255 were new; the number in 
the faculty with the rank of instiuotor or above 
was 775, and of these 131 were new in 1019. 
The income for the vdar was $4,337,004. The 
library contains 280,000 volumes. In 1010 there 
were several changes in instruction; the most 
noteworthy being: the change from the semester 
to the quarter system, the establishment of a new 
School of Business, a new course in Americaniza- 
tion Mhaining Work, Training for Dii)lomatic 
and Consular Service, for State and Federal 
Administration, for Municipal Administration 
and Engineering, and for teachers and super- 
visors of Physical Education. The course in the 
College of Dentistry was changed from four to 
five years, the additional year being pre-dental 
work in the Coll(‘ge of Science, Literature, and 
ihe Arts. In the 1919 session of the State Leg- 
islature, a lO-jear building propamme was made 
possible by an annual appropriation of $560,^0 
for 10 years, beginning July 1, 1920. The Uni- 
versity w’as founded in 1868. In December, 1919, 
announcement was made of the resignation of 
President Marion LeRoy Burton, to take effect 
ill July, 1920, when President Burton accepts the 
presidency of the University of Michigan. In 
1919 the university received a bequest under the 
will of W. J. Murphy, owuier of the M inneapolis 
Tribune for the purpose of establishing a School 
of Journalism The university was named re- 
siduary legatee by the late Dr .lames E. Mooie, 
long a member of the Medical School, such leg- 
acy to he used for that school. 

ImISSISSIPPI. Population. The popula- 
tion of the State in 1910 was 1,797,1 14, and on 
.Inly 1, 1919, it w^as estimated to he 2,026,361, a 
gain during the tw'clvcmonth of about 2.'>,000. 

Agriculture. The following table is com- 
[)ilod from a report of the Federal Department 
of Agricultuic. 


Crop Tear Acreage Prod Bu Value 

Corn 1919 3,980.000 59,700,000 $9.5,520,000 

1018 3,900,000 66,300,000 100.113.000 

Oats 1919 278,000 5,282,000 5,546.000 

1918 322,000 6,440.000 6,891,000 

Hay 1919 405,000 a 648,000 13,284,000 

1918 347,000 416,000 7,696.000 

Totatocs . 1919 18,000 1,530,000 2,830,000 

1918 20,000 ' 1,600,000 2,640,000 

Sweet potatoes 1919 98,000 10,290,000 11525,000 

1918 89,000 8,455,000 8.793.000 

Cotton . . 1919 2.950,000 h 946,000 177,375,000 

1918 3,138,000 b 1,226,000 170,421,000 


a Tans, b Bales. 


Transportation. The railway mileage of the 
State in 1919 was 4480; of this 62.5 miles of 
first track were built in the year. 

Officers. Governor, Theo. G. Bilbo; Lieuten- 
ant-Governor, Lee M. Russell; Secretary of State, 
Joseph W. Power; Treasurer, J. P. Taylor; Audi- 
tor, Robert F. Wilson; Attorney-General, Ross 
A. Collins. 

MISSISSIPPI, University OF. A co-educa- 
tional State institution, located at Oxford, Miss., 
(post office, University, Miss.). The enrollment 
for the fall of 1919 was 607, and there were 34 
members in the faculty, exclusive of instructors 
and assistants. The endowment fund is approxi- 
mately $700,000, held by the State, which pays 
the university G per cent interest. During 1919 
a new department of hygiene was added The 
library contains 31,000 volumes. The university 
w^as founded in 1844. Chancellor, Joseph Neely 
Powers. TJ^.D. 

MISSOURI. Population. The population 
of the State iu 1910 was 3,294,335, and on July 
1, 1919, it was estimated to he 3,467,401, a gain 
of 19,000 during the twedvernonth. 

Agriculture. The following table is compiled 
fiom a report of the Federal Department of 
Agriculture 


Crop Tear A-creaffC Prod Bu Value 

Corn .. 1919 .5,756,000 155,412,000 $214,469,000 

1918 6,693,000 133,860,000 191,420,000 

Oats ...1919 1,417.000 38.259.000 27,164.000 

1918 1,524,000 44,196,000 30,937.000 

Wheat . 1919 4,296,000 57,886,000 120,982.000 

1918 3,092,000 53,154,000 108.966.000 

Hay 1919 2,810,000 a 3,794,000 73.983,000 

1918 2,989,000 a 2,690,000 55,145,000 

Potatoes 1919 110,000 8.250,000 15,180,000 

1918 114.000 6,954,000 10,640,000 

Cotton . ...1919 111,000 60,000 10,200,000 

1918 148,000 b 62,000 8 392,000 


a Tons h Bales 

Education. As the result of agitation in the 
summer of 1917 the office of the Superintendent 
of Public Schools conducted in 1017 and 1018 a 
detailed investigation of tlie educational system 
of the State, from which a very interesting report 
was ])resentpd to the State government in 1018. 
This T’cport gives Missouri a rank of 32d among 
the States in 1016. lliis means that Missouri 
has been progressing less rapidly than tin* na- 
tion as a whole, for in 1010 Missouri ranked 
28th. Upon the basis of this report the Super- 
intendent made several recommendations for re- 
vision of the School Code. For the year ending 
June 30, 1018, the total expenditure was $22,- 
815,610 and the total receipts amounted to $28,- 
503,554. The average levy in the State for 
school purposes was $0.655. ' School property was 
valued at $137,340,027. Elaborate arrangemeuts 
have been made relative to the administration by 
the State of the provisions of tlie Federal Smith - 
Hughes Act, wdiich was acce])ted by Missouri in 
March, 1017. 

Finance. The balance on hand Jan. U 1010 
was $3,063,412, and on Dec. 31, 1010 it w is $5,- 
701,823. The receipts for this period were $25,- 
062,337 and the disbursements amounted to 
$23,283,025. The amount of the State debt on 
Dec. 31, 1010 was $6,408,830. 

Tran SPOUT AITON. The railway mileage of the 
State for 1010 was about 0382. 'The longest 
roads were the St. Louis & San Francisco, and 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. 
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Officers. Governor, K. D. (Gardner; Lieuten- 
ant-Governor, Wallace Oossley; Secretary of 
State, John L. Sullivan; Treasurer, G. H. Mid- 
delkamp; Auditor, G. E. ITackmann; Attorney- 
General, F. M. McAllister. See Workmen’s 
Gompensation. 

MISUy Nicholas. Rumanian representative 
at the Paris Peace Conference. He was re- 
f'ardeKi as the most able of the Rumanian diplo- 
mats, having a wide experience and being famil- 
iar with a large number of European and Balkan 
languages. He was by birth a Macedonian. He 
served as minister to Bulgaria, Austria, and 
England. 

MOISEI WITSCH, Benno. See Music, Art- 
ists, Instrumentalists. 

MOLDAVIA. The northern division of Ru- 
mania. Area estimated before the war at 14,- 
751) square miles; population (1913), 2,145,464. 
Chief towns with their population before the 
war: Jassy, 76,120; Galatz, 72,512; Botushani, 
32,874; Bilrlad, 25,367; Foe Sani, 25,287. 

MOLYBDENUM. See Chemistry, Indus- 
trial. 

MONACO. A principality on the Mediter- 
ranean surrounded by the territory of France 
except at the coast, celebrated for the gambling 
resort, Monte Carlo. Area, 8 square miles. 
Population of La Condamina, 11,082; Monte 
Carlo, 9627; Monaco, 2247. 

MONEY, Total Stock. The total stock of 
money in the United States on Oct. 1, 1919, was 
$7,662,898,238, an increase of almost $250,000,- 
000 since that time last year, and $2,020,000,000 
more than on Oct 1, 1917. The total for 1919 
included $616,213,318 held in the United States 
Treasury as assets of the government and $2,087,- 
709,369 held by and for the federal reserve banks 
and agents. Of this total amount of money held 
either by the government or the federal reserve 
banks $2,273,565,233 is in gold and silver coin 
and bullion. The total money in circulation was 
$4,958,975,551 including $468,778,150 of gold 
and silver certificates and treasury notes of 1890 
offset by either gold coin or bullion in the total 
monetary stock In circulation was $397,076,- 
567 of gold making the total gold holdings of 
the country $2,905,726,555. Gold was thus 37.9 
per cent of the total stock of money as compared 
with 45.6 per cent one year earlier, and 55.8 
per cent on June 30, 1917. The total stock of 
metallic money included $308,145,759 of standard 
silver dollars and $243,380,383 in subsidiary sil- 
ver The total stock of notes was $4,185,645,541 
divided as follows: United States notes, $346,- 
681,016; federal reserve notes, $2,866,288,513; 
federal reserve bank notes $251,190,800; national 
bank notes $721,485,210. This shows an increase 
in the amount of federal reserve notes of $1,018,- 
708,545 since July 1, 1918, and at the same time 
in 1917 there were only $547,408,000 outstand- 
ing. 

Circulation. The money in circulation in- 
cluded besides the gold above mentioned $81,- 
784,880 in silver dollars and $230,766,444 in 
subsidiary silver. In addition there were in cir- 
culation nearly all of the above mentioned notes, 
the total of notes in circulation being $3,780,- 
570,510 as compared to $4,185,645,541 of notes 
issued. The remainder of the money in circu- 
lation was the gold and silver certificates and 
treasury notes above mentioned of which $313,- 
250,681 was in gold certificates and $153,809,165 
in silver certificates. These figures accentuate 


the prominent position that the fed<'ral reserve 
notes are assuming in this country’s circulating 
money, in us much as there is a reduction of 
$505,102,319 in gold certificates and $225,401,- 
835 in silver certificates since dune 30, 1918 and 
an increase of $958,222,785 in federal reserve 
notes. The percentage of gold coin and certifi- 
cates in the total circulation has dropped from 
50 97 in 1917 to 35.92 for 1918, to 14.82 for 
1919 The per capita circulation on Oct 1, 1919, 
W'as .$46,61, almost the same as that of the pre- 
vious year which was .$46.34, while that of 1917 
was $37.97. 

Paper Money. The total paper money out- 
standing Get 1, 1919, was $5,018,756,212, in- 
eliidiiig both eertifieates and notes, from vvhi(>h 
liowever is to be deducted the amounts held in 
the treasury and the federal reserve hanks and 
federal reserve agents bringing the net total 
down to $4,249,248,61)0. 3 lie grand total of 

paper money outstanding included besides the 
federal reserve notes and United States notes 
and national bank notes mentioned in the pre- 
ceding paragraphs, $673,301,781 of gold certifi 
cates (including $5,281,421 held in the reserve 
hanks) and $159,090,586 of silver certilicates 
(including .$5,281,421 held in the reserve banks). 
The cost of issue and redemption foi each $40()0 
notes or pieces of paper euireney was $61.04 
and the aggregate cost was $5,412,000 of which 
nearly seven-eighths was caused by the expenses 
of issue and the icinainder by redemption. 3’he 
average length of life of ])aper money is approxi- 
mately 2.5 years. 3'he stock of standard silver 
dollars aggregated $308,145,759. 3 he total 

amount of subsidiary silver coin was $12,613,- 
939 not in circulation 

MONGOLIA. A large territory dependent 
on China, with incompletely defined limits, lying 
to the west of Manchuria. Area, about 1,367,- 
000 square miles; population, about 2,600,000. 
Since 1912 it had been placed by treaty under 
the protection of Russia. After the overthrow 
of the C/ar and the rise of Bolshevism the treaty 
was ineffective. On Novtunher 20th the ^lon- 
golian government at Urga called this fact to 
the attention of the Chinese government and 
expressed the hoiie that the Mongolian people 
might retain their lights and privileges so that 
they could attach tluanseh I's to the republic of 
China. On November 23d the Chinese govern- 
ment declared that the agreement with the 
former Russian government in respect to Mon- 
golia would no longer he in force and that it 
accepted the Mongolian proposal. 

MONIZ, Egas. Portuguese representative 
at the Paris Peace Conference, lie was Portu 
guese Minister for Foreign Affairs. He was by 
profession a physician but enterinl politics at an 
early age, and was a friend of Sidonio Paes, the 
former President. 3’hongh jioitfolios in several 
governments were offered him, he did not accept 
a ministry until 1918, when he became Minister 
of Foreign Affairs under the late Pat\s. Before 
that he had represented his country at Madrid. 

MONTAGU, Edwin Samuel. Representa- 
tive of British India at the Paris Peace Confer- 
ence. For two years he had been prominent in 
eonne(;tion with the proposed scheme of Indian 
reforms. He was appointed imder-secretary for 
India in 1910 and entered the cabinet in 1915, 
where in the first coalition government he was 
Minister of Munitions. He retired with the 
Asquith group and later was chosen secretary 
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for India (1917). lie spoke on behalf of the 
reform programme in August, 1917, and was 
later sent to India to investigate political condi- 
tions. llie result was tlie important rejiort on 
Indian Constitutional Reforms, which was is- 
sued in duly, 11U8, (see preceding Year Rook). 
Investigations along the same lines were still in 
progress in 1919. 

MONTANA. Population. The population 
of the State in 1910 wa.s 370,053, and on duly 
1, 1919, it was estimated to he 499,810, a gam 
during the twelvemonth of 13,000. 

AoRif’ULTfiuiE. The follow ing is compiled fiom 
an iuinual report of the Fedeial ]>epartment of 
Agriculture, for December, 1919. 


Crop Year Acreage Prod Bu Yaue 

Uorn 1919 128,000 1,728,000 $2,851,000 

1918 100,000 2,100,000 2,835,000 

Oats 1919 612,000 6,120,000 5 569,000 

1918 680,000 20,400,000 16,320,000 

Wheat 1919 2,221,000 10,729,000 25,214,000 

1918 2,386,000 29,961,000 58.124,000 

Hay 1919 752,000 ft 827, 000 19,021.000 

1918 767,000 ftl, 227,000 24,049,000 


ft Tons. 

Education. The total school population as of 
September, 1918, was 158,674. The enrollment 
was 122,()(H). The average daily attendance for 
a school year of 148 days was 87,666. There 
w'ere 616 male teachers and 4978 female teach- 
ers. Tlie average salary for 1918-19 for village 
and elemental y schools is $91.25; high school 
teachers receive on an average of $114 per 
month. The iSuperintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, in the report for the biennium ending 1918, 
gives a very interesting table show^ing the per- 
centage by counties of teachiTs receiving less 
than $799 annually, a figure taken as a mini- 
mum living w'age. This chart sliow^s that in 
some counties the percentage is as high as 99 
per cent, while the average for the counties is 
44 per cent. The cost of schools in 1917-18 was 
$1.54 per $109 of wealth in the State. The State 
apportionment for educational purposes is only 
12.8 per cent of the total. 

Transportation. According to the report ol 
the State Railroad C.’ommissioii for the biennium 
ending 1918, there WT‘re 4913 miles of main line, 
295 miles of double track mam line, and 1594 
miles of branches, etc. The total mileage oper- 
ated was 6987. The longest roads were the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, the Great Northern, 
and the Northern Paoihc. In the year ending 
dune 39, 1918, there originated at Montana sta- 
tions a total of 348,119 cai loads of commodities; 
99,663 of these contained ore. 

Offtcerk. Governor, Samuel V. Stewart, 
Lieutenant-Governor, W. VY. McDowell; Secre- 
tary of State, C'harles T. Stewart; Attorney- 
General, Samuel C. Ford; Adjutant-General, 
Phil Greenan; treasurer, II. L. Hart; Auditor, 
tieorge P. Porter; Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, May Trumper. 

Judiciary.' Supreme Court: Chief dustice, 
Theodore Brantly; Associate Justices, W. L. 
Holloway, Chas. H. Cooper, John S. Hurley, J. A. 
Matthews, Clerk, J. T. Carroll. 

See Minimum Wage. 

MONTANA, University of. Co educational 
university at Missoula, Mont. 4 he enrollment 
for the summer session of 1919 was 389, in the 
fall, 796. The faculty numbers 64. The income 
from the State for the year wan $28(1,000, $60,000 


being uiipi opr ia ted for buildings. A new natural 
science building, at a cost of $100,000, was con- 
structed during the year. The library contains 
45,000 bound volumes and 19,600 pamphlets. 
'I be university was founded in 1895. President, 
Fdward <). Sisson, Pli 1) 

MONTENEGKO. A Ralkaii state bounded on 
tlie east by Serbia, on the south by Alliaiiia, on 
the west by Dalmatia and on the west and north 
by the Herzegovina; an independent constitu- 
tional monarchy until the occupation by the 
Geimans and Austrians at the close of 1915; 
after Dei*. 1, 1918 a part of the newly formed 
,lugo-SIav state, or unitary kingdom of Serbians, 
CToatians and Slovenes. Area before the Bal- 
kan wars, 3474 square miles; aiea, afiei the 
Balkan wars, 5603 square miles; population, es- 
timated Jan. 1, 1917, 436,789. ('aj)ital, Cettinje, 
with an estimated population of 55,000. Other 
towuis with estimated iiopulations are: Podgo- 
ritza, 14,090; Dulcigno, 5000. The Moiileiie- 
grins belong to a Serbian braiieh of the Slavic 
lace. Agricultuie is the main pursuit but the 
methods are primitive. The cliief crops are 
com, oats, tobacco, potatoes, bailey and buck- 
wheat; and wine is proiliicwl in certain areas. 
Nicholas 1 (born 1841) was king until Nov. 25, 
1918, wdien the National Assembly at Podgontza 
voted in favor of liis deposition. He removed 
with bis cabinet to France. On November 26th, 
the Assembly voted toi the union of Montenegro 
with the new state of Jugo-Slavia The linal 
settlement was subject to the Peace Conference 
See War of the Nations and Jugo-Si>avia. 

MONTEUX, Pierre. See Music, Otchcstias. 

MONTSEHKAT. A presidency of the Lee- 
ward Islands ((j.v.). 

MOON, Reuben Osborne. Former eongri'ss- 
man fiom l^cniisylvaiiia, died at Rhiladtdplna, 
Ba., October 26 He was born in Builington 
County, X. J , 1847, graduated at Philadelpliia 
CoIleg(‘ ill 1875, and was admitted to the bar in 
1884, after wdiicli lie was in practice at Phila- 
delpliia. He was a memlier of Congress from 
1993-13, and servi'd as chairman of the joint 
committee on codifying the federal statutes He 
was a Ib'pnblican in politics. 

MORA, Flora. See Musk.’, AtiistHy IhsIui- 
7nnital ists. 

MORAVIA. Before tlie downfall of the 
Austro-Hungai lan Monarchy, a crovviilaiid of 
Austria, bounded by J^owei Austna, Sib'sia, and 
lluiigaiy; included tow^ard the tuid of 1918 in the 
new state of Czechoslovakia (q.v.). Area 
jilaced befoie the war at 8584 square miles; 
population estimated in 1913 at 2,666,613 Ac- 
cording to the census of 1919, 1,868,971 oi 71 75 
per cent, spoke Bohemian. Capital, Bninn, with 
a pofuilation in 1019 of 126,737 

MORAVIANS. There are three branches 
of this denomination which was founded in 
(Jeorgia in 1735 liy Bohemian and Moravian 
iinmigiants, Moiavian Church (Unitas Frat- 
lum), Bohemian and Moravian Brethren (Evan- 
gelical Union), and Independent Moravian 
Cliiirehes of which there are three. The largest 
of these branches is the Unitas Fratriim wdiich 
had, in 1919, 21,984 eoiiiinimicants, 1581 non- 
eommunieants, with 155 ministers and about 140 
churches. This slunvs a slight increase o\er 
1018. Sunday school pupils numbered 7722, a 
slight decrease from 1918. Missionary woik is 
carried on in 29 tields, where to January, 1919, 
there were 198,580 converts. There are seven 
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educational institutions, the principal one being 
the Moravian College and Iheological Seminary 
at Bethlehem, Pa. 

The Evangelical Union of Bohemian and Mora- 
vian Brethren had about lOOU communicants 
with 21 churches and 4 ordained ministers. In- 
de])endent Moravian Churches had about 400 
coniniunicants in the three ehurches. 

MOROCCO. The largest of the Barbary 
states, is a sultanate in Africa, mainly under 
Frencli protection It is situated in the north- 
western part of Africa, lying ludween 27® and 
36° nortli latitude, and 1° and 11° 40' west 
longitude. It comprises the kingdom of Fez and 
Morocco, north of the Atlas, and the teriitories 
of SOs, Drfl, Wadi Tablet, Tuat, and others to 
the south, which are further subdivided into 33 
districts, each supervised by a “kaid.” 3'he 
chiefs ot the semi-independent tribes rule their 
tribes, scarcely admitting the rub* of the Sultan. 
The piotectoiate includes an aica of 416,800 
squaie kilometers, with a population of not 
<juite 6,000,000, estimated by tin* French Service 
d(*K Benseignenients (November, 1011). The 
Sjianish concesssioiis occupy about 21,800 square 
kilometers, with over 404,000 pojmlation. Tan- 
gier, one of the principal seaports, has 600 
s(|uaie kilometers and a population of at least 
60,000. The inesent seat of government is at 
Babat. 

It is estimated that there are about 50,000 
C3iristians in Morocco, of which number about 
1 1 ,000 live 111 Tangier, and another 20,000 in 
Casa Blanca 

As regal ds schools, on dan. 1, 1018, there 
were 101 educational establishments open to the 
public, 668 teachers being em|)loyed to instruct 
21,520 })Uj)ils, ot wdioni 16,706 were in the pri- 
mal y gradi's, 1680 in the secondary grades, 320 
scholars enrolled for supeiior instruction, 654 
following piofessional courses, and 2 (42 attend- 
ing ('Veiling classes 

I’he population belongs chiefly to the Malekite 
sect of the Sunnite Mohamnu'daiis, and are 
classilied foi the moat part as Berbers, Bedouins, 
Mend- Arabs, and Tuaiegs. 

The principal products of the country include 
cattle, eggs, barley, beeswax, corn, wdieat, hides, 
skins (sheep and goat), seeds, beans, jicas, and 
wool. Hog raising is one of the principal new 
industries, the total value of the hogs shipped 
to Europe in 1618 being nearly $300,000. In 
addition, 662 metric tons of salt pork were sold 
to France, for nearly $500,000 Among the 
flints produced may be inentioncd tigs, almonds, 
pom(‘granate8, lemons, olives, oranges, and dates. 
Cotton growing was introduced in JMorocco in 
1011, Agriculture is in a somewhat primitive 
state at present, although the soil is capable of 
extensive cultivation. The lack of secuiity to 
foreigneis in the intoiior of the country plays an 
important jiart in the development of the coun- 
try's industries. Fishing is a thriving industry, 
as sardines and tunny-bsh are plentiful There 
are supposed to be extensive mineral deposits, 
of whicli the most important are copper, tin, 
and load. Mining by individuals or on behalf 
of private interests, however, continued in abey- 
ance throughout 1918, and* further mining opera- 
tions must remain at a standstill until the In- 
ternational Arbitral Commission, appointed in 
1914, decides the status of the various de- 
nouncements that have bc^en filed from time to 
time by those who carried out prospecting opera- 


tions prior to the proposed promulgation of 
the Moroccan Mining (’ode in 1914, 

'i’he most important ports of Morocco are 
"letiian, 'Tangier, FI Araish, Rabat, Casa Blanca, 
Mazagan, Salti, and Mogador. 

The puldic debt of tin* French prot(*ctorate 
totals $78,200,000, in(*luding the French loans 
of 1904, 1910, and 1914, amounting respectively 
to $1 2,000,000, $19,500,000, and $32,800,000. 

Public confidence in Morocco’s economic future 
and financial stability under French control is 
evidenced by the fact that the 5 per cent 500- 
fianc bonds issiu'd in 1918 at 445 francs w^ere 
in 1919 quot(*d on the Baris Bourse at par. 

The estimated income of the French protector- 
ate in 1918 was $17,000,000, as against an esti- 
mated expenditure in that year of $16,800,000. 
Of this income, $3,700,000 was receiv(‘d fiom the 
tax on agi icultural revenue, based on the annual 
harvest, the fiuit trees, and live stock. 4 he 
chief income continues to be derived from cus- 
tonih diitu's on imports and exports, such revenue 
totaling more than $5,000,000 in 1918. 

'Tin* total valiu* of the imports and exports of 
Morocco 111 1917 and 1918 are as follows. 


1917 

1918 


Imports 

$62,313,014 

73,706,992 

Expoi ts 
$21,048,991 
24,(354,973 

'riie increased value ol 

; imports in 

1918 is due 

chielly to the 

higher prices. The value of the 

principal imports and exports in 1918 is as fol- 

lows : 




Jmpoi ta 

Exports 

Flour . . . 

$1,. 508, 055 

Broadbtuffs . 

$2,540,042 

(’oul . 

1,1«7,711 

Bggrs . . 

. 4,466.098 

(.’ottoii goods 

15,605,788 

Fruits and nuts 1,583,631 

Silk goods 

1,287,059 

Hides and skins 2.003.392 

Soap . . . . 

1,200,170 

Seeds 

. 2,809,955 

Sugar 

10,378,930 

Vegetables 

2,044,43 7 

Te.i ... 

3,958,450 



Tobacco 

1,383,241 



Wine 

2,547.823 



Lumber . . . 

1,016,883 



Woolen goods . 

1,031,900 




The French government has sp(*nt large sums 
in reci'iit years on the development of roads in 
Morocco. At present there are 1287 miles of 
first -class loads in the protectorate, and 353 
rnih's of secondary roads, over which the prod- 
ucts of the rich interior regions are carried to 
the coast towns, which s(*r\e as natural outlets. 
As both labor and raw materials are readily 
available, important progress has beem achieved 
in road making in French Morocco. 3 he amount 
provided for road consti net ion out ol the loan 
of 1914 Was about $7,():)(),l»(H), latei raisiM to 
neaily $14,009,000 by tin* complementary loan 
of 1916. Tiallic on tin* Moroccan highwavs is 
very large. In addition to the transport of 
jiasseiigers by private vir public anto nobiles, 
the roads permit an impoitant movement of 
merchandise by motor trin‘k, carts, camel cara- 
vans, mules, etc. Mine the establishment of 
lailroads, certain currents of traffic by caravan 
have mateiially diminished, and in ceita.ii cases 
almost comjiletclv dl^apJ)ealed, whib* on the 
other hand, the steady pacification of the coun- 
try opens up new legions to commerce and de- 
velops new movements of jiroduce. 

An international convention stipulated that 
the first commercial raihoad to be constructed 
in Morocco should (;onnect 'Tangier to Fez, but 
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tlu* c'onHiriU'iioii of wtiaiogic railwayH was not 
prohU)ito(L France haw thus been able to cover 
her Moroccan protectorate with a network of 
military railroads, now 5112 miles long, com- 
mencing at Oudjda, on the Algerian border, and 
running east to Taza. The western system is 
3S(i miles long, divided into a northern and a 
soulh(‘rn section, tl»e former starting at the twin 
ports of Kabat-Sallee and ending at Fez, after 
passing by Kenitra, Dar-liel-Hamri, and Me- 
(piinez. Commercial trallic of 1917 on the 386 
miles of the western system amounted to 43,424 
ions of merchandise, and 205,699 civilian passen- 
gers transpoited. The construction of a con- 
necting line from Ta/a to Fez is being pushed 
forward, with a vi(*w to linking the eastern and 
western systems. In addition, standard-gauge 
lailroada are projected from Mairakesh north to 
('asa Blanca, and along the coast to Rabat and 
In (‘111 ti a, then northwest to connect the Tangier- 
Fez Railload at El-Arb du (lharb and at Petit- 
jean. 

Posts, Telfgraphs, and Tki.epiiones. In 
1917 over 5,000,000 letttws were mailed from the 
Fiench zone and about the same numbei were 
iT'ceived, about one-half of this correspondence 
being with France. About $6,000,000 was tians- 
feir(‘<l from Morocco to France by postal older in 
1917, and $2,000,000 from France to Morocco. 
Domestic transfers of inonev by this means 
amounted to $5,000,000 

There were 2777 miles of telegraph lines in 
French Morocco, of w'hich 1313 miles were avail- 
able for the transmission of commercial mes- 
sages. There were also thiee wireless sta- 
tions. ()\er the telephone system of the pio- 
tectorate jiassed l,372,ti73 communications in 
1917. 3'eleplione exchanges were in optTation in 
the towns of (Jasablanca, Rabat, Fez, Meqiiinez, 
Mari*akesh, F(»dala, Kenitra, and Sallee. Jiiter- 
urban lin(‘s between these towuis constitute a 
comphde telephone system in western Morocco. 

The Sultan in 191{t was Mulai Yussuf, the 17th 
of the dynasty of the iVlides. He was pro- 
claimed at Fez, Aug. 17, 1912, taking the place 
of his brother, Mulai Abd-el llafid, who abdi- 
cated. The Government of Morocco is an abso- 
lute monarchy, and the Sultan is unrestricted 
bv any laws, civil or K'ligious. Since the estab- 
lishment of the French prot(*ctorate, however, the 
Sultan is obliged to follow the advice of the 
hr (‘rich resident -general in all matters The 
Fiencli r( sident-geneial in 1919 was GeiK*ral 
Lyautey, who held oHice from April 28, 1912, 
to l)(‘c. 13, 1916, and wim was reappointed April 
7, 1917. rhe Spanish high commissioner was 
(i(‘n. Danuiso Berenguer, appointed dan 25, 1919 

History 

Recent Progress. 3 he following brief synop- 
sis of rec(‘nt changes in Morocco under Fnmch 
administration is reduced from accounts in the 
hh*ench press. Means of coriimunication though 
still unsatisfactory had greatly impioxed in re- 
(*ent years. For example, the port of Casablanca 
had be<‘n practically opened though this was at 
first thought impossible. During the war 4090 
workmen were constantly employed on it and 
the dyke was carried to a length of 700 meters. 
3 he port could be used except during about 15 
davs of the yt»ar. As to the European popula- 
tion, while in 1907 there were only 300 Euro- 
peans in the country and in 1912 3000, they were 


placed ill 1919 at about 65,000; Euiopi'an quar- 
ters well built and sanitary had sprung up in 
the neighborhood of many of the cities. In 1900 
the traveler, it was sard, could completely tra- 
verse all the good roads of the country in the 
course of a few hours. In 1919 there were 1000 
kilometers of good roads and 1000 more in the 
process of construction along with a large num- 
ber of trails and military routes which were of 
great service. In 1911 trade was placed at 
139,000,000 francs and in 1916 at 310,000,000 
fiaiics. In this the share of France increased 
from 46.13 per cent to 70.67 per emit, lire 
budget previous to 1914 showed a deficit, but in 
that y(!ar there was an excess of 12,000,000 
francs; in 1915 an excess of 25,000,000; and still 
more in 1916. Jt was estimated that 30 per cent 
of the 75,000,000 frames of the budget covered the 
expenses of sovereignty and that all the rest 
was productive. PMucation also had made con- 
siderable progress. 3 he number of schools in 
1912 numbered 37 with 61 tcachcis and 3000 
pupils; and on June 30, 1917, there weie 180 
schools with 625 teachers and over 20,000 pupils. 
33ic number was reported to have increased since 
then. Still greater progress had been imide in 
the means of sanitation and everyvvheic hos- 
pitals hud sprung up and iinprovc'd methods been 
introduced with the result that epideinies and 
plagues weie largely dnninisluM. Aftei 1914 
there was no smari}) 0 \ or typhus. 

Military Operations. The revolt of the 
Tafilet tribesmen in Aloroeeo which broke out in 
.January was soon put down. 

A French Reverse. It was leportenl that on 
March Gist two companies of Moroccan natixc 
troops had been attacked by rebels near the boi 
der of the Spanish zone and wa‘r(‘ greatly out- 
numbered with the lesult that they were almost 
completely destroyed. A certain number of them 
ellected their escape and succeeded in def«‘nding 
themselves aft(‘r reaching Mcdiouna, where fresh 
troops soon came to relieve them. S('e Ex- 
ploration, Afj'iva 

MOTHERS' PENSIONS. See Social In- 
scran ce. 

MOTOR FUELS. See Chemistry, Indi s- 

TRIAL. 

MOUNT HOLYOKE COLLEGE. A non- 
seetarian institution for the i‘dueation of women, 
founded as a seminary by Mary Lyon, and char- 
ter(»d as a eoll(‘ge in 1888, situated at South 
Hadley, Mass, in the fall of 1919 the enroll- 
ment was 815; and there were 133 members of 
the faculty. Productive funds amount to 
.$1,425,640 and the income for the year was $70,- 
028. The library contains 72,352 bound volumes 
and pamphlets. 3 he college has rt'cently startcnl 
a campaign to increase its endownnent, .$3,000,- 
000. President, Mary Emma Woolley, Litt.D., 
L.ll.D., LL.D. 

MOUNT WILSON OBSERVATORY. See 

AuCHTTEC'TITRE. 

MOVING PICTURES. The year's pi ogress 
in the field of moving pictures was substantial, 
from a business point of view. Considered as 
an industry, the scenarios offered and jiroduced 
attained an ever widening popularity and meas- 
ure of financial success. In spite of generally 
higher prices of admission to the theatres the 
measure of popularity reached by photoplay pio- 
ductions was greater than ever before. " Post- 
war conditions had, it is true, an elfect in les- 
sening the construction of new theatres and clos- 
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iiig some small picture houses here and there; 
hut this result, as a whole was henelicial to the 
industry in general. 

There were no new features characterizing the 
lilnis shown during the year. A tendency to 
emphasize and amplify the weekly news services 
that had enjoyed such popularity in previous 
years was more than ever noticeable during 1919. 
'Phe usual themes continiuid to interest the pub- 
lic, just as formerly, and while theie were many 
plays of outstanding merit presented, yet pro- 
grammes were almost universally interspersed 
witli the well-worn cowboy theme and comedies 
of only ordinary merit. Artistically, in the 
treatment of themes, it may he stated that there 
was no advance accom])lished, hut it was encour- 
aging to note in many localities an awakened 
h(‘nse of discrimination and appreciation of really 
good plays on the part of the public, if one may 
judge from the opinions of new'spaper critics and 
from the spoken opinions heard in any typical 
crowd after watching an exhibition of films in 
first-class theatres The entertainment in such 
pla(*ea was enlianced in attractiveness by inter- 
spersing excellent orchestral or other musical 
sfiecialtics in addition to the music incidental 
(o a })ioper presentation of the photoplay it- 
self. 

As mentioned in preceding issues of the Year 
Hook, the question of censorship continued to be 
an open one. Some states maintained their 
hoard of c(‘nsors, others took no action to create 
one, wdiile a tliiid group appear (‘d to he await- 
ing the enactment of a Federal censorship hill, 
wdneh, while highly desirable, seeme<l very far 
from realisation at the close of the year. 

ddu' possibilities of moving pictures as a 
ni(‘diiim of instruction wane availed of in many 
w'ays hv educational institutions, industrial es- 
tablishments and in various hramdies of the 
army and navy. Greater skill in photography 
made it possible to take moving pictures show- 
ing proc(‘sses of manufacture, physiological and 
biological conditions and other diflicult subjects 
in a inannei so clear that their enqiloyrnent 
was b(*comiiig indispensable to a large portion 
of the civilized world. Cameras weie constiucted 
cajiahle of making ])ictures that, when projecterl 
on the screen made a moving object appear to 
move at a velocity so low that a leisurely 
analysis of such motion was secured for an oh- 
soivei. Thus a dancer, or a tennis player in 
aid ion, whose piedures were pro jected before the 
onlookers ajipeaied to float slowly in space, 
cveiy move of legs or arms seeming to occur 
at about one one-hundredth of its ordinary vel- 
o(*ity 

American producers en)oye<l almost a monop- 
oly of the trade in some foreign countries, wdth 
the possible exception of France and Italy. In 
the former (‘ountiy the popularity of American 
lilms caused the government to restrict their im- 
poitation by prescribing a definite maximum 
number that might he brought in for exhibition 
purposes during one year. In other foreign 
countiies it was noted with almost alarm that 
the o[)portunities offered by the ITnited States 
as shown through the medium of moving pic- 
tures was causing unrest and dissatisfaction 
with the conditions prevailing in industry. 

The cost of photoplay production continued 
to increase, but the Inisiiiess became more cen- 
tiali/ed and concentrated in the hands of a 
small number of producers, tljus incidentally se- 


curing control over the services of the stars and 
diminishing litigation on account of contracts 
broken in cases where higher compensation had 
been offered by a rival producer. 

MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT. Aside from 
a considerable addition to the list of cities that 
have adopted the city managin’ form of govern- 
ment and the notable chatter changes at Phila- 
delphia, there was much h'ss change in city 
government in 1919 than for some years past. 
This is all the more remarkable because most of 
the State Legislatures were in session and in 
many States the cities aie still at the will of 
their Legislatuies as regards changes in their 
foim of governnnmt. However, the more pro- 
giessiv<* Slates have alieady gone on so rapidly 
in the adoption of municipal home rule, or at 
least in general legislation permitting changes 
in the framework of government, that a lull in 
charter changes might he exjiected, especially in 
\ i(wv of the strong reactionai y tendencies follow- 
ing the end of the war With more' than 5()0 
cities under the commission plan it is not sur 
pi ising that scarcely any additions to the 
straight commission plan were reported in 1910 
Probably most of the cities that adopted the 
manager filan voted for commission government 
as well, since the two generallv go together 
(omplete lists of commission plan cities and 
veail.v accessions to the list have h(‘en given in 
earlier Year Book.s. 'the table on pages 442-4:L- 
44 of manager cities embraces the names of all 
places known by the National Municijial Tauigue 
to have adopt (‘d th(‘ city manager plan up to Oct. 
29, 1919 9 he table also includes a few addi- 

tional cities reported in The American Cttif, 
August. 1919. 

CiiARTtR (hiAxoK.s Following in considernblc 
pait the re(*omm(mdationH of a local voluntaTy 
chartei commission, the State Legislature mad(‘ 
sweeping changes in the charter of Philadelphia, 
(‘fiVetive dan 1, 1920 A relatively small coun- 
cil of 21 replaces the unwieldy bicameral coun- 
<‘il of 144 numibers Padical changes affecting 
eitv <*ontiacts vveie made, model civil service re 
forms weie introduced, including jirovision for a 
civil SCI vice commission of thiee members and 
prohibition of [lolitical activities and contribu- 
tions by policemen and fiiemen Dual office hold- 
ing is forbidden There will be a city purchas- 
ing agent and a city arcliitect. The bureau of 
h(‘alth is laised to a city department by dividing 
the old department of health and charities into 
departments of health and of w^elfare, the latter 
including charities, correction and recreation. 
A cit> planning commission with considerable 
power is author izwi. The city solicitor becomes 
appointive instead of elective. The mayor is 
to submit a budget. Under the old charter, 
there was a select council of 48 members, 
one each from as many wards, and a com- 
mon council of 96 members, consisting of one 
nqvresentative from each ward for each 4000 
names on the list of assessed voters, except 
that each ward had at least one representative 
As a result of the last-named provision, one of 
the older w'ards, with a population of 5090 to 
6999, was represented in each branch of the 
council while the largest ward in the city, with 
100,000 population, had one select and five 
common councilmen. The basis for council 
repre.sentation now is one nicmbiT for each 20,- 
090 assesst‘d voteis in each of the eight judicial 
districts, which gives a total membership of 21. 
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The members serve for four years and are paid 
$5000 a year An evil and eostly provision of 
the old charter required street cleaning and 
the collection of garbage, ashes, and rubbish to 
be done by contract and restricted the length of 
the contract to a single year. This restriction 
made com])etition impossible without great risk, 
owing to tlie 'coiisideiable cost of equipment for 
cleaning streets and collecting refuse and the 
\er;y heavy cost of a garbage disposal plant. The 
result was that these contracts were the foot- 
balls — or jilums — of factional politics. The new 
charter compels the city to do all this woik itself, 
unless a majority of the council and the mayor 
decide to have it done by contract. In that 
case, contiacts may be let for longer terms than 
a year and if a contract is let for more than 
four years the city may terminate it at will 
after the end of th(‘ four years, without com- 
pensating the conti actor for loss of profits. At 
the November election, the reform candidate for 
mayor, J. Hampton Mooie, was elected at I*hila- 
delphia by a plurality of 15)0,000 and a majoiity 
of 174,000, breaking all lecords, and it was sub- 
sequently announced that he would have the 
suppoit of 11 of the 21 councilmen. Richmond, 
1 «., made a marked change in the administra- 
tive branch of its government on dan, 1, 1015). 
In place of an administi ati\ e board cdected by 


popular vote, which board appointed the heads 
of the larger city depaitments, the mayor ap- 
points the heads of six departments — law, 
finance, works, welfare, utilities, safety — and 
the peojile will el(‘ct the city comptroller and 
city attorney This change by no means efTects 
a clear-cut sejiaration of powers and simpli Il- 
ea tion of government and centralization of re- 
sponsibility at Kichmond, for the bicameral 
council is retained and four of the six depart- 
ment heads appointed by the mayor are subject 
to apjiroval by the council. Moi cover, an ad- 
visoiy board was cieated (of which the mayor, 
ex-oflicio, is chairman) This boaid has the ap- 
jiroval of subordinates appointed by de[)artment 
lieads and also has the final decision on matters 
referrt'd to it by any department head See also 
City Plannino; Gauuaoe; Munkupai. Ownku- 
siiri»; Roads and Pavements; Sewehaoe and 
Sewaoe Treatment; Water and Water Piui- 

IK'ATION. 
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Munro, The (ioi ernnunt of Ihiited, Stated. Na- 
tional, State, and LoeaJ (New York). 


LIST 

OF CITIES AND 
Compiled by the 

TOWNS UNDER CITY MANAGER GOVERNMENT 
National Municipal League as of Oct 20, 1019 


City 


Popidatwn 

7 010 rcm'us 

Date 
in rffeet 

Sfuriaffe) 

Sal am 

Au}»utn, Mo. 


1.5 0()2 

,7an . 1918 

Ed A Beck 

$5,400 

Norwood, Mass. . . 


«.()14 

Jan , 1915 

Wm P Hammeisley 

3.000 

Walt)) am, Mass 


. 27,H34 

Jan, 1918 

G A BingliJim 

5,000 

West Hartford, Conn 
Auburn, N Y 


4,H0H 

34,()b8 

Jan, 1920 

B F Miller 

4,000 

Nowburgli. N. Y . 


27,80r> 

Jan , 1910 

James Miller 

5,000 

Niagara Falls, N. Y 


30,41.5 

Jan . 1910 

Edwin J Fort 

5 000 

Sherrill, N, Y 
Watertown, N. Y . . 


1,500* 

. 26,730 

May, 1916 
1920 

A Brown 


Altoona, Pa 


52,127 

Jan, 1918 

H Gordon Hinkle 

7.500 

Aiiibridge, Pa 


5,205 

Nov , 1918 

H R Hunter 

4,500 

Bethlehem, Pa 


12,837 

Jul.v, 1918 

W L Millei 

10,000 

Edgeworth, Pa. 


1,500* 

Jan ,1911 

Wilbur M. Cotton 

3,(>00 

Philipsburg, Pa 


3,585 

Apiil 1918 

Ro.\ Wilkin.von 


SewK’kloy, Pa 


1, t79 

Oct, 1918 

W M (Cotton 


Towaiida, Pa, 


4.281 

1919 

Win T. Howie 

1 020 

Bristol, Va 


0,2-17 

1919 

R. W Rigsby 


Charlottesville, Va 


0,705 

Aug, 1913 

Shelton S Fife 

1,800 

Farmville, Va. . 


2,971 

Sept ,1917 

Leslie Fogus 

1,400 

Fredericksburg, Va 
Lynchburg, Va 
Newport News, V'a. 


5.874 

20,494 

20,205 

Sept ,1912 
Nov , 1919 
Nov . 1919 

Levin J Houston 

3.600 

Norfolk, Va 


07.452 

Sept, 1918 

C E Ashburner 

ti.ooo 

Petersburg, Va . 


24,127 

June, 1920 



Portsmouth, Va. . 


33,190 

Jan , 1D17 

W B Bates 

4,500 

Roanoke, Va. 


34,871 

Oct, 1918 

Win P Hunter 

4,800 

Staunton, Va. . . . 
Surtolk, Va , . 


10,004 

7,008 

Jan . 1908 

S D Holsinger 

2,000 

Winchester, Va, 
Berkley, W Va 


5,804 

Mav, 1910 
1919 

Thomas J Thi(*r 

2,000 

Charleston, W Va 


22,990 

May, 1916 

Bonner Hill 

3,300 

Wheeling, W Va, 


41,041 

July, 1917 

('Charles O. Eiihlin 

8.000 

Elizabeth Cit>, N C, 


8,412 

A]>ril, 1915 

W A Jones 


Gastonia, N. C 


5.759 

1919 



Goldsboro, N. C 


0,107 

July, 1917 

J. M Caskell 

3,000 

Ilickorv, N. C. 

High Point, N. C 


3,710 

9,525 

May, 1913 
May. 1915 

J W . Bullew 

1,500 

Moiehead (ht.v, N C 


2,500* 

June, 1910 

W. B. Allied 

1,500 

Morgantown, N. C 


2,712 

May, 1913 

W R. Patton 

1,500 

Reidsville, N C. 


4,828 




Tarboio. N. C ... 


4,129 

April, 1915 

,1 11 J a cocks - 

1,.500 

Thomasville, N. 0 


3.877 

Mav, 1915 

Jamc.H T Stewart, Jr. 


Beaiifoit, SC . . 


3,700* 

May, 1915 

Hal. R. Politzer 

1,800 

Rock Hill, S. C . . . 


7,210 

Jan , 1915 

J. G Barnwell 

2,800 

Sumter, S. C 


8,109 

Jan , 1913 

E S. Shuler 

1,500 

Cartersville, Ga . . 


4,007 

1917 

Abram Cook 

2,400 

Griffin, Ga . . . 


7,478 

Doc, 1918 

E E. Bridges 

2,550 

Rome, Ga 


. 12,099 

1919 



Largo, Fla 


500* 

July, 1917 

j A, O’ Henry 


Gary. Fla. , . . 


600* 

June, 1913 

W. H. Turner 

900 

Ocala, Pla 


4,370 

Feb., 1918 

M C Martin 



* Estimated. 
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City 

Potmlation 

Date 




1910 CCTMUS 

in effect 

Manager 

alary 

St. Augustine, Fla ... 

.5,494 

July, 1915 

Eugene Masters 

$3,600 

Talahassee. Fla . . . . . 

5,018 

1919 


Alcoa, Tenn 

3,500* 

3919 



Kiiigisi)ort, Tenn 

10.000* 

Mar, 1917 

Wm, R Ponder 

3,000 

Cynthiana, Kv. . ... 

3.603 

Dee., 1915 

J J (hirle 

1,200 

West Palm Beach 

1.500* 

Oct. 3 919 

Joseph Tirth 


Akron, Ohio 

09,067 

Jan., 1920 


Ashtabula, Ohio 

. 18,266 

Jan, 1916 

M. H, Turner 

2, .500 

Dayton, Ohio 

. . . . 116,577 

dan,, 1914 

J E Barlow 

7,500 

Fast Cleveland, Ohio 

9,179 

Jan., 1918 

C M. Oshoi n 

4,600 

(iallipolis, Ohio 

5,560 

Jan., 3918 

Edward E Myers 

1,500 

Lima, Ohio . . . . 

30,508 



l^uinobville, Ohio 

5,501 




Sandusky, Ohio 

19,989 

Jan., 1918 

Ceo M Zimmerman 

5,000 

South (Jliarleston, Ohio. 

1,400* 

Jan. 3938 

P H Cheney 

1.400 

SpnngHeld, Ohio 

. . . . 46,921 

Jan, 193 4 

0 C (hill 

6,000 

Wostcivillc, Ohio 

3.000^ 

Jan , 1916 

Ralph W Orebaugh 

2,100 

Xenia, Ohio 

8,706 

Jan., 1938 

Ken ion Riddle 

3,000 

(hiiubi idge (hty, Ind 



H E Stannan 


Olencoe, 111 

4.000* 

Jan, 3914 

H H. Sheier 

4.500 

Wilmette, 111 ... . 

4 9 4 3 

3918 

C C. ShulU 


VN'innetka, 111. 

3,168 

Jan., 1915 

H. L Woolhiser 

3,600 

Albion, Mich. 

5,833 

Jan., 1916 

W E Baumgardner 

2,000 

Alma, Mich. 

2,757 

Mav, 1919 

W, E Re> nolds 


Alpena. Midi 

12.700 

April, 1916 

Chas T Park 

1,800 

Big Rajnds, Mich 

4.519 

Ma\, 1914 

Dan H Vincent 

3,200 

Birmingham. Mith 

2,500* 

A pi il. 1918 

Morice Lowmun 


(hidilhu, Midi 

8,375 

Mur , 1914 

(ieorge Johnston 

2,200 

Cristal Falls, Mich 

3,775 

Mav, 3 918 

J H Sand(‘rs 

3,000 

Eaton Rapid.s, Mich 
(Land Haven, Mich 

2,400^ 

April, 1913 

() S Yager 

1,500 

5,850 

A])ril,1915 

1 R Ellison 

2.500 

(hand Rapids, Mich 

. 112,571 

Mar , 1917 

Fled IT liockc 

5. ()()() 

(iroHso Point Shores, Mich 

1,200* 

June, 1916 

H N Kenned^ 

1 500 

Jafkson, Midi 

31,433 

Jan . 1915 

Albeit W 1) Hall 

4.000 

Kalamazoo. Mich 

39, 137 

June. 1918 

H N Freeman 

5,000 

Lajieer, Mich 

3,946 

April, 1919 

Ray S Hhnn 


Manistee, Midi 

Muskegon, Mn h. 

12,381 

May, 1914 

Philip N Beauvais 

3,000 

24,0(>2 

Mar , 1919 



Otsego, Mich 

2,812 

Mav 1918 

Oerard Allen Abbott 

1,800 

Petoskey, Mich .... 

4,7'78 

April, 1916 

.lames E Niles 

2.000 

l^ortlaiid, Mich 

2,000* 

F li .Jenkins 

1,800 

Ro\al Oak, Mich 

3.200* 

M.'u. 1918 

Geo E Weitzel 

3,000 

Sault Ste. Mane, Mich 

12,(-»15 

Dee , 1917 

W M Rich 

2,700 

St -lohns, Mich ... 

3,15 4 

Aug , 1918 

A D. Smith 

2.400 

Three Rivei s, Mich 

5,072 

Ajiril, 1918 

0 0 Johnson 

3.800 

Anoka, Minn 

3.972 

Api il,191 4 

Henry Lee 

1.200 

^loins, Minn 

2,300* 

Jan, 1914 

Frank H Haight 

1,800 

Pipestone, Minn. 

3.500* 

Mav, 1917 

F T (’ogswell 

1,800 

Clannda, Iowa 

3,832 

April, 1913 

Henry Traxler 

2,000 

Estheiville, Iowa . . 

.3,404 

F (t (^onnelly 

3,600 

Iowa Cit.A, Io\Na 

10,091 

Mav, 1914 

James 0 Gregg 

1,800 

Manchester, ]owa 

2.758 

Mav. 1916 

Thomas Wilson 

1,440 

Mt Pleasant, Iowa 

3.874 

A pill, 19 K. 

T W MeMillan 

1,680 

^N'ebster (hty, Iowa 

. 5,208 

Oct , 1915 

G J Jjong 

1,800 

Carrington. N I) 

1 900* 

Ma\, 1917 

F J. Brier 

1,200 

(Uaik. S. 1) 

1,335 

Ma>, 1912 

.1 E Smith 

960 

Dickinson, N D . . , 

3,678 

1919 



Augusta, Kan. . . . . 



A B Hungerfoid 


Eldorado. Kan 

3,129 

Mar .1917 

Bert C Wells 

3,000 

lJa>s, Kan 

3,300* 

Mar .1919 

Tj C Manning 

3,000 

M( Cracken, Kan 



Leonard L R\an 


Wichita, Kan 

52,450 

June, 1917 

L. W. Clapp 

10,’0()6 

Alliance, Nel) 

Mnr.i ville. Mo 

. . 3,105 

4,762 

1919 

W 0 Garrett 


BentonMlle, Ark 

2,750* 

Sept ,1915 

Edgar Mnsoner 

1,500 

Hot Springs, Ark, 

14,434 

Feh., 1917 

G. R Belding 

2.100 

Coalga to, Okla 

3,255 

Juh, 1914 
Feb, 1914 

Leslie E Bay 

1.620 

(^ollinsville, Okla 

2,500* 

F A. Wright 

1 800 

Madill, Okla .... 

1,800* 

1917 

A P Marsh 

1,800 

MeAloster, Okla 

. . 12,954 

191') 

E M Fry 

5.000 

Maiigum, Okla 

. . . . 3,667 

Nov. 1914 

R B. Snell 

1,800 

Norman, Okla ... 

Sallislaw, Okla 

... . 3,724 

2,500* 

Sept., 1919 

Nov . 1919 

W. R Gator 

1,500 

Weatherford, Okla.. . 

2,400* 

1917 

M. Ti. Wood 

Walters, Okla 

1.600* 

Nov . 1919 


isoo 

Amarillo, Texas 

9,957 

Doc. 1913 

J* d' Bartlett 

Brownsville, Texas 

. . 10,517 

Jan , 1916 

W. E Anderson 

3,600 

Brownwood, Texas 

6,967 

193 7 

E R Brashear 

2,400 

Bryan, Texas 

4.132 

Aug. 3917 

,T. W. Greer 

Denton, Texas 

. . . 4.732 

Api 11,193 4 

P J. Beyctlo 

2,000 

Eastland, Texas 


Jan , 1939 

Walter Lander 


Electra, Texas 


3939 

W H Lai son 


Lubbock, Texas 

2,200* 

Operation postponed Martin S Rubv 


Lufkin, Texas 

. . . 2.749 

1919 

L Mitehell 


Ranger, Texas 

6,000 

3 919 

M A. Turner 

2,500 

Sun Angelo, Texas 

. . . 10,321 

April. 1916 

K L Wells 

Sherman, Texas. . 

12,412 

April, 1915 

O J S. Ellingson 

3,600 

Stamford. Texas ... 

3,902 

E. A Burro 

1,800 

Taylor, Texas 

5,314 

April, 1934 

A. V H^de 

2.600 

Toague, Texas 

3,288 

7,050 

Jan, 1915 

C. E. Johnson 

1,700 

Terrell, Texas 

1919 

J P Kittrell 

3,'6o6 

Tyler, Texas 

* Estimated. 

10,400 

April, 1915 

H. J, Greser 
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(Kty 

PopulaJtion 
1910 census 

Yoakum, Texas 

4,657 

(\)hinibiis, Mont ... 

1,000* 

Glasjcow, Mont 

.5,000* 

Boulder, Col . 

9,639 

Durango, (’ol 

. . . . 4,686 

Monti Oise, Col . 

3,254 

AlbiHiuorquc, N. M 

. . . 10,030 

(3ovi.s. N M . 

. . . 3,355 

Ilosw ell, N M 

. . 6,173 

Brigham CiU , Utah ... 

3,685 

Pluenix, Ariz 

11,134 

La Urande, (Ire 

4,843 

Alameda, Cal 

... . 23,383 

Alhambra. C/al . .... 

. . 5,021 

Bakeisfield, C^al 

. . . 12.727 

(tlendale. Cal . ... 

2,716 

Huntington Reach, (;al. 

1,500* 

Pittsburg, (bil. 

. . . . 7,000* 

Itedding, (.^al 

3,572 

San Diego, (’al 

39,578 

Salinas, Cal . .... 

3,736 

San .lose, Cal ... 

. . . 28,916 

San Anaelrao, (hil . ... 

. . 2,500* 

Santa Barbara, Cal 

11,659 

Anchorage, Alaska 

4,800* 

PovAidl Ru’er, B. (L . . , 


We.stmount, P Q . . . 

! ’ 19,000* 

Wocd.-stock, N. B 



* Estimated 


MUNICIPAL LEAGUE, National. An or- 
jranizalion, founded in for the study of 

Tnnniei])al prohlems, and the dissemination of in- 
formation on the snhject The 25th annual 
me(‘tin)[j was held in Cleveland. Dee. 29-31, 1919, 
and took the foim of a Moot (Constitutional 
(Convention at which sundry questions of con- 
stitutional leform were discussed at length 
Various projiositions were submitted by vaiious 
origan izations like the National Short Ballot 
Orpini/ntion, the American .ludicature Society, 
the National Confc'rence of Kesi'arch Bureaus. 
'J hese vaiious organizations presented repoits 
which wei e tentatively didiated An expression 
of opinion lesultcd in fa\or of the single cham- 
hei Ic^^i.slature to he elected on the TTan* Sys- 
tem of Biopoitional Bepresentation, a governor 
with full powei of appointment and veto and a 
further power to dissolve a legislature which 
turned down any of his measures The vote also 
ta\ored a budget prepared by the executive which 
could be 1 educed but not increased by the legis- 
latuie, also municipal home rule ns provided 
foi in the Model City Charter of the National 
^Iunici|)al Leagiu', and Aarious electoral reforms 
The Moot Com cut ion nas sympathetic with de- 
mands of labor and fa\ored shorter hours and 
social insurance. Other f(‘atures of the (Con- 
A cut ion AAi'ie the discussion of the str(*et rail- 
Avays and the continuance of the live cent fare. 
9 he national budget also came in for considei- 
able amount of attention 

Mr. Woodruff retired after 25 yt-ars of service. 
In connection with this a testimonial was pre- 
sented to him Avith the following tribute: “As 
(Aery institution is but the lengthened shadoAv 
of a man, so the National Municipal League 
hereby gratefully acknoAvh'dges that it is hut 
another nam(‘ foi Clinton Rogers Woodruff Avho 
has been for 25 years its devoted secretary, its 
organizing genius, its motive force, its guiding 
spirit. He found the National Municipal League 
a mm e jiroject ; he leaves it the central force 
of Amei ican civics. He found municipal reform 
a feeble aspiration; he leaves it the foremost 
achievx'rnent of modern democracy.” Ilis suc- 
ccs.^or has not yet been chosen. 

The Xatumal Munivtpal lifvivw, first puh- 


Date 
in effect 

Manager 

Salary 

April, 1915 

.T E. Lucas 


Fred Fahrion 


Juiy, 1916 

Harvey Booth 

3,100 

.Tan, 1917 

W. D. Salter 


Mar., 1915 

A P. Hood 

1,800 

Fob, 1914 

C. C. Smith 

1,800 

dan., 1918 

A. R. Hebenstreit 

3,600 

Oscar Dobbs 


May, 1914 

A G. Jaffa 

3,400 

dan.. 1918 

Cbas. 0. Roskelley 

3,100 

April, 1914 

V. A. Thompson 

5,000 

Oct. 1913 

Fred Curroy 

2,400 

May, 1917 

Chas E Hewes 

5,000 

July, 1915 

Grant M. Lorraine 

2,500 

April, 1915 

.Tay Hinraan 

3 000 

May, 1914 

Thomas W. Watson 

2.400 

dulA, 1916 

G. W. Spi^ncer 

2’ 400 

1919 

E A Rolison 


Maj, 1915 

F. M Tiockwood 

6,000 

Juh,*1916 

Dr. W. (’ Baile.i 

6,000 


C A Macomber 

1,500 

dan ,1918 

R A (Vaig 

7.500 

diiU, 1915 

.T G. Wade 

a 300 

April. 1913 

R H. Scanlon 

Geo. W Thompson 



lisbcd in 1912, in succession to the Vrocecdinifs 
of the \ational Mnmcipal fjcapKc, was convertc'd 
during the a car into a monthly under the edi- 
torial supervision of (dinton B. Woodruff, 
Charles C. Williamson, and Richard S. (!hilds, 
Avith Russell Ramsey as assistant editor 

During the year Iaao important studies vA(*r(' 
publi.shed : The 4 sscssnicti f of Uenl Estate, by 

LaAvsoTi Purdy, presidimt of the League, and the 
other on the AdmwisiraUre Consohdatxon 
Etatc Got^ey'nrnents, by A. K Buck, of the New 
^ ork Bur(‘au of Municipal Research. Tavo vol- 
umes Avere published during the year in the Na- 
tional Municipal ].(eague Seiies, one on hJ,rpr}fs 
in Cl/// (iovemment , edited by K. .A. Fitzpatnck, 
and the other A New Municipal Etogramme, 
edit(‘(l by Clinton R, Woodruff Officers for 1920 
are: President, ('harles K. ITughes; treasurer, 

Frank A Vanderlip; and honorary siH’ri'tary, 
Clinton R. Woodiuff. 

MUNICIPAL OWNERSHIP. The greatest 
gam in municipal oAvnership for many years was 
the tiansfer to the city of Seattle on March 1st, 
by the Puget Sound Traction, Light (!tr PoAver 
('(>., of 203 miles of street railway tra(*k for 
.$15,000,000 This action Avas authoriz(*d by a 
popular vote of 4 to 1 in November, 1918, and 
liy a 5 to 2 vote of the city council on Decem- 
ber 31at following The company agre('d to sell 
electric current to the city at 1 cent per kilowatt 
hour until the city is ready to supply its own 
power. A $5,500,000 bond issue has been voted 
at Seattle for a city hydro electric plant. Both 
Detroit and Duluth voted against municipal 
ownership of street railways on April 7, 1919. 
At Detroit, where .$31,500,000 was to have been 
paid for the privately oAvned street railway, the 
Aote W'as 63,382 against and 59,497 for the pur- 
chase. At Duluth there were 8806 noes and 4902 
ayes. On the same day that these adverse votes 
were cast, Superior, Wis., voted by a large ma- 
jority to buy the privately owned water, gas, 
electric light and power plants. Next to Seattle 
stands San Francisco among American cities 
a.s an owner and operator of street railways. 
Towards the end of the year it owned about 64 
miles of singh* el(‘ctric street raihvay track and 
lfi5 passenger cars, compared with 286 miles 
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of track and 700 ears owned by the United 
Hallways and 10 miles of privately owned street 
cable railways. A $6,000,000 bond issue for 
municipal subways to relieve street car conges- 
tion in the centre of Pittsburgh was authorized 
by popular vote during the year and elaborate 
engineering reports favoring subways were sub- 
mitted at Cleveland and Detroit. Slight prog- 
ress was made by the city on the rapid transit 
subway system previously authorized at Cin- 
cinnati. A large number of railway receiver- 
ships throughout the United States and pros- 
pects of many others, attributed generally to the 
high cost of labor and materials, led to much 
talk of municipal ownership. In New York, 
municipal bus lines were established because of 
the abandonment of some of the street railway 
lines, while the persistent refusal of the city 
authorities to permit increases in fares made 
the street railway situation there quite uncer- 
tain at the close of the year, with some general 
jiroposals looking to municipal acquirement. 
At Minneapolis, under a new service-at-cost 
street railway franchise settlement, subject to 
referendum vote in December, the city has the 
right to buy the property of the Twin City Rapid 
Transit Co. at stated intervals, at the basic 
price of $24,000,000, as of Jan. 1, 1919. In June, 
Creator Berlin, Germany, acquired the street 
railways known as the Metropolitan surface lines 
at a price of 100,000,000 marks, or $24,300,000 
on the pre-war c.xchange basis. In the water- 
works field, Des Moines acquired the plant of 
the local water company late in the year at a 
valuation of $3,535,000, thus ending a long 
struggle for municipal ownership. In 1905, a 
water purchase election in Des Moines was lost 
by a technicality and another one was lost in 
1*912 for lack of the majority required by law, 
although there was an actual majority. In the 
1919 election at Des Moines the vote for pur- 
cliase was 2773 to 1998. Los Angeles voted $11,- 
000,000 of bonds to buy the electric distributing 
system of the Southern California Edison Co., 
and $2,500,000 for the further development of 
electric current from the waters of the Los 
Angeles aqueduct. Although few large American 
cities yet own their own electric lighting sys- 
tems, yet the number of municipal electric light 
plants throughout the country is large. .The 
McGraw “Central Station Directory” for 1919 
showed that of 5543 electric light systems in the 
United States and its possessions 1821 were 
municipally owned. In C'anada the correspond- 
ing figures were 441 and 251 and in Mexico, 51 
and 2. Not all the companies or cities generate 
the current they sell That is, of the 5543 sys- 
tems listed in the United States, 893, regardless 
of ownership, buy current and of the 1821 munic- 
ipal systems in the ITnited States current is 
bought by 304. Tlie distribution of the systems 
by ownership in the United States is shown by 
the accompanying table. Allied to municipal 
ownership is the “Municipal Savings Bank” at 
St. Paul, Minn., which on July 1, 1919, after 
several years’ operation, had total deposits of 
$3,635,000. Operated by a single clerk, this 
bank accepts deposits and issues 4 per cent cer- 
tificates redeemable on demand with interest, 
'’fhe deposits are used to buy tax certificates and 
bonds of the city of St. Paul, particularly when 
the city would otherwise have to pay high inter- 
est rates. Ice Making by Kansas City, Mo., 
would be unconstitutional, according to a ruling 


of the Stale Supreme Court in litigation to pre- 
vent a $400,000 bond issue for that purpose. 
The court held, 6 to 1, that ice making is a 
))rivate and not a public enterprise, but the dis- 
senting Judge maintained that ice is a prime 
necessity in cities and that its manufacture is 
for the protection of health and therefore an 
exercise of the police power. 

Bibliography. Lincoln, The Results of Mu- 
nicipal Ownership %n Massachusetts (Boston) 
Cammen, Oovemment Ownership of Public IJtih- 
iies in the United States (New Yoik). 

MUNICIPAL OWNERSHIP OF ELECTRIC 


LIGHTING SYSTEMS IN UNITED STATES 

AND POSSESSIONS 
(From McGraw Central Station Directory) 

State 


Number of eyatems 
Total Mu run pal 

Alabama 


. . . ca 

33 

Alaska 


12 

0 

Arizona 


30 

2 

Arkansas 


79 

19 

California 


. . 91 

19 

Colorado 


60 

11 

Connecticut ... 


. 39 

3 

Delaware 


. . 12 

() 

District of Columbia . 


2 

0 

Florida . ... 


si 

25 

Georgia 


151 

98 

Hawaii 


5 

0 

Idaho 


. 37 

7 

Illinois 


. 211 

85 

Indiana . 


197 

71 

Iowa 


214 

92 

Kansas 


. 248 

142 

Kentucky 


99 

23 

Louisiana . . . 


€>:) 

29 

Maine 


. 85 

3 

Maryland . . . . 


45 

9 

Massachusetts 


123 

37 

Michigan 


197 

91 

Minnesota . 


. . 213 

115 

Mississippi . . 


84 

43 

Missouri 


. . 235 

72 

Montana 


51 

6 

Nebraska . . 


225 

123 

Nevada 


9 

1 

New Hampshire 


53 

3 

New Jersey . . 


. . 60 

11 

New Mexico 


27 

4 

New York . . . 


315 

47 

North Carolina . 


. . 120 

51 

North Dakota 


108 

16 

Ohio 


. , .281 

121 

Oklahoma . . . . 


. . 141 

71 

Oregon 


57 

10 

Pennsvlvania .... 


. . , 243 

41 

Philippine Islands . 


4 

0 

Pol to Rico . . . . 


. . . 5 

1 

Rhode Island .... 


11 

2 

South Carolina 


. . 75 

31 

South Dakota . ... 

.• 

. .. 102 

30 

Teunes.soe 


. 90 

28 

Texas 


. . . 243 

<>2 

Utah 


30 

15 

Vermont 


55 

13 

Virginia 


82 

19 

Washington 


86 

13 

West Virginia 


61 

5 

Wisconsin 


. . . 265 

94 

Wyoming 


. . 29 

6 

Total United States 


5543 

1821 


MUREAY, General Sir James Wolfe. Brit- 
ish army officer, appointed chief of the imperial 
general staff in December, 1914, died at Peebles, 
Scotland, October 18. He was born March 13, 
1853, and educated at Harrow and Woolwich, 
rose to the rank of colonel in 1889, served in 
Ashantee in 1895, and was in command of the 
lines of communication in Natal, 1899-1900. He 
served in India from 1903 to 1911. He was ap- 
pointed to the general staff on the recommenda- 
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tion of Lord Kitchener, and remained at that 
post till 1915. lie Bubsequently held the post 
of commander- in -cliief of the Eastern command. 

MUBBAY BIVEB DAMS. See Dams. 
MUSCLE SHOALS DEVELOPMENT. S<‘e 
Dams. 

MUSEUMS. See Painting and Sculptitre. 

MUSIC. General News. More rapidly tlian 
any one could have foreseen have the various 
musical activities been resumed in the war-torn 
countries of Europe. Scarcely had the arini&tice 
been signed, when the managers set to work 
making plans. The first concerts at the begin- 
ning of the year, it must be admitted, were more 
or less impromptu affairs to celebrate victory 
and also to satisfy a long pent-up craving. But 
as demobilization progressed and the aitists re- 
turned to the posts they had left, little time 
was lost in bringing order out of chaos. At the 
opening of the fall season, early in S(‘pteuiber, 
the ga])8 made by the war in the ranks of the 
executants had been filled, almost all former or- 
ganizations had returned to tlieir normal 
schedule, and many new organizations — .some on 
a grand scale — had been foimed to meet the 
unprecedented demand for musical entertainment 
of the better class. While m all countries the 
war has helped the cause of the native composer, 
it is a remarkable fact that, musically at least, 
]t has created no narrow-minded prejudice, as 
is evidenced by the .scope of the progiammes, 
whose arrangers seem to have been guided 
mainly by artistic consideiations At vastly in- 
creased prices of admission the concert-halls 
have been crowded more than they ever were 
before the war. 

in the United States the opening of many 
new coiK'crt auditoriums in th<' larger cities, 
the formation of new oigani/ations, especially 
in tlie smaller towns, and the general increase 
in the number of concerts of existing societies 
testify to the fact that the higher type of music 
is ever widening its sphere of inlluence. — At the 
instance of the Society of Authors, Playwrights, 
and Comjio.sers Goiigrcss amended the co])y- 
right-law of 1909, so that now both American 
and foreign composers are duly ])rotected. The 
intenuption of the transatlantic mail service 
shoitly after the outbreak of hostilities had 
brought about a condition which practically 
amounted, for a time, to a suspeiiBion of inter- 
national copyright — In .June 200 concert-man- 
agers from all over the countiy met in New York 
and formed The National Concert-Managers’ 
Association for the mutual protection of its 
members and the promotion and development of 
the musical interests of tlic country — By the 
will of the late Augustus D. Juilliard (died 
April 25th) the Juilliard Musical Foundation, 
with an endowment of $20,000,000, was estab- 
lished for the purpose of aiding talented students 
in obtaining a complete education either in this 
country or abroad — After several months’ de- 
liberation concerning the feasibility of the proj- 
ect a number of prominent musicians met in 
New York on April 29th and organized The 
Society for the Publication of American Music. 
Its object is the publication of such works 
(ehiedy chamber-music) by American composers 
which, because of their lack of commercial value, 
offer no inducement to the regular publishers. 
A committee of musicians of established reputa- 
tion will pass on the merits of the manuscripts 
submitted, of which three or four are to be pub- 


lished every year. Any person interested in this 
object may become a member ($100 for life- 
members, or $5 annual dues). In May, Georges 
T.ongy of Boston organized 'i'he Boston Musical 
Association, whose aims aic to be practically 
identical with those of the famous Societe Ka- 
tionalo de Musique of Paris. Of the five annual 
concerts two are to be devoted to woiks for 
large orchestra, two to cliambei -music, and one 
to works for small orchesiia. The intention is 
to jeroduce modern works of all schools, thus 
forcing the AiiuTican composer into a healthy 
competition with the world’s best eonteniporary 
musicians The soloists are to be sctected from 
among aspiring young artists whoso talent seems 
to give promise of a successful career — On 
November 25th the Maryland Academy of Sci- 
ences, at Baltimore, foinially created a musical 
s(*ction with J. Norris Herring as chairman. 
Its object, like that of similar European insti- 
tutions, is the publication of its proceedings and 
articles embodying the lesult of original re- 
seaieh. — Frizes offered by th(‘ New Yoik Amni- 
can for a national anlheiii were distributed as 
follows: 1st ($2009), Hernuui T Koerner of 

Buffalo, 2d ($1000), Giuseppe Pinsnti of New 
^'ork; .‘Id (.$500), COiarles W. Cadman of T^os 
Angeles; 4tli ($500), Henry F. Gilbert of (him- 
bridge. Among the judges wiTe .Tosepli Stian- 
sky, John Philip Sousa, and .John McC'ormac'k. — 
An unusual nuinboi of changes in the wood-\Aind 
section of some of the b'ading symphony orches- 
tias led to the discovoiy of a deaith of good 
Ani(‘rican ol)()e-])layers. To stimulate the study 
of this instiument Walter Damiosch endowial 
thieo seholarshijis at the Institute of Musical 
Art, in New York, to lie awarded as the result 
of a competitive (*xamination. Each scholarshi]) 
IS for three years, y)r()viding free tuition and 
$400 annually toward living expenses. 

The ITntted States 

Artists. Instrumentalists The Amciican 
dehut of the Russian pianist Fenno Moiseiwitseh 
(New \ ork, November 29th) fully justified the 
leputation which had jireceded him. Altliuugh 
his tone is not large, it i.s sympathetic and capa- 
ble of an infinite vaiiety of gradations. Of the 
new pianists heard he was the most, important. 
The many excellent qualities of the Dutch pianist 
.Ian Chiapusso (debut in New York, March 
ISth) would undoubtedly have appeared in 
higher relief if his tonal coloring had shown a 
little more vaiiety. Flora Mora, esteemed in 
Guha as the foremost native pianist, revealed at 
her American debut (New York, October 19th) 
deep poetic insight and a fine sense of tonal 
color. A young American, Ralph Leopold (debut 
in New York, October 2()th), made a deep im- 
])ression with his poetic conception and unusu- 
ally beautiful tone. He recalled memories of 
De Fachmann, whom he seems to have taken as 
a model. Like the older artist, he seemed to be 
afraid of a real fortis.simo. Judgment should 
he reserved in the case of the French pianist 
Roheit Sclimitz (debut in New York, December 
5th), who at his fir.st recital played only works 
by impressionist composers, which gave him 
ample opportunity for the display of a flawless 
technic and an immense variety of tonal color- 
ing. Magdeleine Brard, a 10 year old French 
gill, who had been heard in 1918 with the Con- 
servatoire orchestra outside of New York, gave 
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hor first recital in the metropolis on February 
4th, and was heard ajs^ain in the fall. Her play* 
ing is full of vitality, although her interpreta- 
tive j>oAverH are not y<‘t <iuite adequate for some 
of the heaven-storming Avoiks of (diopin or Schu- 
mann. Special interest was manifested in the 
reappearance, after an absence of six years, of 
Jose])h Lhevinne (New York, December 1st). 
Although his former tours had securely estab- 
lished his reputation as one of the giants of 
the keyboard, he was occasionally guilty of a 
hard, colorless tone. 'That one defect seems to 
have he(‘n completely eliminated His reception 
was a perfect ovation. Arthur Rubinstein, who 
had not been heard here since his debut as a 
child prodigy in IhOC, returned as a mature 
artist (New \'ork, February 2()th). He has de- 
velop<*d into a very tenijieramental player with a 
tendency toward excessive speed in fast niove- 
Tuents. Several yeais’ absence had wrought no 
change in the art of («erinain(‘ Schnit/er (New 
Voik, November 17th). She is still the brilliant 
(‘xecutant of almost masculine power, lacking in 
poetic sentiment and tonal variety. After a 
long and dangerous illness, which had prevented 
])uhlic appearances for two years, Fannie Bloom- 
field Zeisler proved to enthusiastic audiences of 
the Middle \Vest that she is still in full posses- 
sion of her rare jiower. On October 10th Richard 
Buhlig began in N(‘w Yoik a unique series of 
seven piano-recitals. His aim was to piesent as 
much as possilde of the permanently significant 
lit(‘rature for the piano from Bach to the present 
day But, instead of following the usual cus- 
foin of chronological ariangement, he grou])ed 
the numhers of each programme according to 
some psychological relationship. On January 
‘ioth Josef Hofmann gave in New Yoik a recital 
of American works exclusively ( rep(‘ated latiT 
in Boston). On both occasions he played to 
small, undemonstrative audiences, whereas his 
legiilar recitals dievv overcrowded houses, as 
usual. For some time it has been noticeable that 
futuristic composers usurped more and more 
H})ace on the programmes of l^^eo Ornstein At 
any rate, he has succe(‘ded in atti acting numer- 
ous admirers of this new style His recital in 
New York, on October IHth, offered for the first 
])art a group of futuristic works, for the second 
part works of Schumann and Liszt. After the 
first ]»art the greater number of the audience left, 
and Ornstein’s plav ing of the second part proved 
that he had little syrnpathv for what he was 
playing, that his excessive devotion to futurism 
had seriously impaired his former remarkable 
power in the interpretation of serious music. 
'^lAvo debuts of child prodigies are worthy of 
lecoid. On December 12th Maria Antonia, a 
nine year old Brazilian girl, gave a recital in 
New York to raise funds for further study in 
Baris She had wisely chosen such works of 
Bach, Beethoven, Brahms, Chopin, and Grieg as 
were fully within her interpretative power. 
Her exquisite tonal effects, reliable technic, and 
remarkable feeling for style aroused her hearers 
to such an extent that a week later she was 
obliged to ’give a second recital by request. The 
day after her first recital eight-year-old Jerome 
Rappaport was heard in a more ambitious pro- 
gramme, somewhat beyond him, but disclosing 
talent of a high order. The d^but of the sis- 
ters Rose and Charlotte Bresselle (New York, 
April 2d) in ensemble-performance of works for 
two pianos was an emphatic success. The Sutro 


sisters, Rose and Ottilie, long famous in this 
special field, introduced a novelty by Brahms, 
a sonata for two jiianos, in F minor, op. 34b. 
In this form the work was originally conceiv'ed, 
but Brahms rewiote it as a piano-quintet, in 
which form it has become famous. Among the 
pianists whose art is familiar to the public 
were Sergei Rachmaninov, Sergiu Prokofiev, Leo- 
pold Godovvsky, flohn Pow’^ell, Kinosio Beruinen, 
Harold Bauer, Alfred CMrtot, Mischa Levitzki, 
Rudolf Ganz, Ossip Gabrilowitsch, Finest Hutch- 
ison, Aurelio Giorni, Paolo Martucci, Guiomar 
Novaes, Fthel Leginska, Olga Samarov, Eleanor 
Spencer, Aiunista Cottlow, Aurore T.a Croix, 
Marguerite Volavy. The most important event 
in the world of violinists was the leappearance 
of the Austrian violinist Fritz Kreisler, who 
had kept himself in strict retirement during the 
period of the war. His first concert in New 
Voik (Octolier 26th) aroused such frenzied en- 
thusiasm that the oldest concert-goers do not 
lecall similar scenes even in the days of Patti. 
At one of the concerts of the Cincinnati Syni- 
jdionv Orchestra (February 2d) Eugene Ysaye 
played three concertos (Bruch’s No. 1, Viotti’s 
No. 22 and Lalo’s t^ymphonic Espagnolc) . Not 
a single new violinist of im})ortance w'as heard, 
’fhe only debut was that of a >oung American 
violinist, Rudolf Polk (New York, October 14th), 
who jiroved himself a serious artist of solid 
attainments, but lacked the divine fire How- 
ever, lovers of the violin had ample opportuni- 
ties of hearing such artists as Mischa Elman, 
Jascha Heifetz, Efrem Zirnbalist, Jacques Thi- 
baud, Tohcha Siedel, Albert Spalding, Max 
Ros(*n, Eddy Brown, Cecil Burhugh, Samuel 
tiaidner, Maud Powell, Emily Gresser, Isolde 
.Menges, Thelma Given. No other year ever 
brought so few representatives of the violon- 
c(*llo. 4 he list of im])ortant artists is exhausted 
by mentioning AlwJn Schroeder, Leo Schulz, 
Pablo Casals, Maui ice Damhois, Cornelius Van 
AJict, Vladimir Dubinskv, Willem Willeke, IVIav 
Mukle 

VocAi jsTS. Quantitatively, the year was rich 
iip vocal recitals given by many artists; quali- 
tatively, it was as uninteresting as its prede- 
cessor. Only tow aid the end did a few of the 
German Lieder (in English translation) appear 
on some progiammes After an absence of al- 
most 10 years TiUisa Tetrazzini received a royal 
welcome at her first concert (New' York, No- 
vember 30th). Neither her voice nor her style 
showed anv change. Another prime favorite, 
Emmy Destinnova (having changed her name 
from Destinn) reappeared after an absence of 
four >ears with the Cincinnati Symphony Or- 
cln^stra (New York, November 30th) Of fa- 
mous operatic singers Yvonne Gall (March 
28th), Rafaelo Diaz (April 6th) and Cyrene Van 
Gordon (Oefober r>th) made their dehut in re- 
cital in New York, du])licating their success 
of the ofieiatic stage. Among the debuts of 
many younger aspirants to fame that of Ottilie 
Sehillig (New \’ork, November 3d) attracted 
more than ordinary attention by the One quality 
of her voice, personal magnetism and interpre- 
tative ability. A lunv Russian singer, Nina Tar- 
asova, gave a number of very successful recitals, 
in costume, of Russian folk-songs and ballads 
(debut in New' York, April 27th). Among the 
famous vocalists heard on the concert-stage were 
Geraldine Farrar, Amelita Galli-Curci, Ernes- 
tine Schumann- Heink, Louise Homer, Alma 
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Ohick, Vera Janaoopulos, Tlo'^a Ponficlle, Kva 
(lauthioT, Louis Graveiire, Paul Keimers, Reinald 
VV(‘iT(*iirath, Josef Koaenblatt. 

Ohciikstras. The extensive changes in its 
personnel and the lax discipline under the new 
eondiudor, Henri Rahaud, caused a very notice- 
able deterioration in the quality of the per- 
formances of the Itoston Symphony Orchestra. 
The new conductor, Pierre* Monteux, who as- 
sumed his duties in the fall, made a favorable 
impression, but only time will tell whether he 
can accomplish the difficult task of winning 
back for the orchestra its former prestige. By 
the will of (\)lonel Higginson his musical library 
and collection of instruments are left in trust 
to (Jiarles F. Adams, who may allow the use of 
them to the orchestra free of charge In not 
less than thre^, nor more than five years, they 
ar(‘ to be turned over to the orchestra, if it 
continues to live up to the high ideals of its 
founder. Otherwise, music and instruments are 
to be sold. The New York Philharmonic So- 
ciety (Josef Stransky) adopted a new policy. 
Instead of repeating the Thursday evening pro- 
gramme on Friday afternoon, different pro- 
grammes are now presented at both concerts. 
On April 2Jd they gave a remarkable demon- 
stration of the progress made in preserving an 
artist’s actual playing by means of mechani- 
cal records. After the first movement of Men- 
delssohn’s Concerto in G minor had been played 
from a record made by Leo Ornstein for the 
Ampico, the artist [lersonally performed the re- 
maining movements. Many new artists took the 
places of wood-wind players of the New York 
Symphony Stadety, as the majority of the for- 
mer members had resigned to join the New York 
(Jiamber-music Organization; G. 1 inlot buc- 
c(‘edcd A. Saslavsky as concert-master The spe- 
cial concerts given the preceding year in New 
York by the Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra 
(Leopold Stokovsky) were so successful that 
the organization instituted a regular annual 
series of five in New York. On October 23d the 
Detroit Symphony Orchestra (Ossip Gabrilo- 
witsch) inaugurated Orchestra Hall, their neW 
])crmanent home. After a temporary retirement, 
pending his admission to American citizenship, 
Frederick Stock reaiipeared on February 28th as 
regular conductor of the Chicago Symphony Or- 
chestra. For the first time in its history the 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra (Emil Ober- 
hoffer) was directed by guest-conductors (Adolf 
Weidig and Artur Bodanzkv). The St. Louis 
Symphony Orchestra (Max Zach) was increased 
to 81 performers. Prominent business men of 
Seattle subscribed $70,000 for three years as a 
guarantee fund for their local Svmphony Or- 
chestra (John Spargur). W. A. Clark, Jr., of 
Los Angeles, gave $100,000 for establishing the 
new Philharmonic Orchestra, of which Walter 
Kothwell was chosen conductor. It is planned 
to give 12 pairs of symphony concerts on Fri- 
days and Saturdays, a series of five popular 
Sunday concerts and 10 children’s concerts with 
explanatory lectures The opening concert took 
place on October 24th. For the purpose of mak- 
ing propaganda for futurist music the New 
Symphony Orchestra, with Edgar Varese as con- 
ductor, was founded in New York. Of three 
proposed concerts the first (April 11th) proved 
such a complete fiasco, that the promoters 
changed their plans immediately. The incom- 
petent conductor was replaced by Artur Bo- 


danzky, who substituted music of recognized 
standards for the futuristic programmes, and 
aroused such enthusiasm by the remaining con- 
certs that the orchestra was incorporated as a 
permanent organization. The opening con(;ert 
of its first regular season took place on Octo- 
ber 9 th. 

Chamber-Music. Jacques Thibaud and Har- 
old Bauer attracted attention by a series of re- 
citals in which they performed all the violin 
sonatas of Beethoven. Paul Shirley, a member 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, gave recitals 
of early music written for the viola d’ainore. 
It was the first time that this instrument was 
heard as a solo instrument in this country. 
J'he continued interest in earlier music secured 
good-sized audiences also for the 8oci(H(^ des 
Instruments Anciens, who made their third con- 
secutive tour of the country. After his dis- 
charge from the army Ugo Ara resumed his 
place as viola-player of the Flonzaley Quartet 
A new quartet by Le Guillard, played in New 
York (November 2r)th), proved a decided disap- 
pointment. F’ritz Kreisler’s Quartet in A 
minor, introduced by the l.«etz Quartet (New 
York, April 15th), did not fulfill expectations. 
It was pretty, ingratiating music, but scarcely 
a valuable contribution to chamber-music. A 
unique organization was the Zimro Ensemble 
(G. Mistechkin, Ist vl ; N. Moldavan, 2d vl ; 
G. Besrodny, via.; J Tcherniavsky, vcl ; S. 
Bellison, clar.; L. Beierdichevsky, pf ) , spe- 
cially formed for the purpose of raising funds 
for the erection of a conservatory in Jerusalem 
in connection with the work of the Central 
Zionist Committee of Russia At their dtJnit 
in New York (November Ist) they offered an in- 
teresting programme of works by unknown mod- 
ern Jewish composers. The newly organized 
Beethoven Association of New York gave its 
first concert on November 11th, with Harold 
Bauer, Jacques Thibaud, Louis Svecenski and 
Willem Willeke. Their object is the production 
of less-known chamber-music with the most 
eminent artists. These give their services gra- 
tuitously, and the proceeds are applied to the 
relief of needy musicians. The most important 
event in the field of chamber-music was the sec- 
ond annual Berkshire Festival at Pittsfield, 
Mass. ( September 25th-27th ) , with the assistance 
of the Berkshire and Flonzaley quartets and 
Harold Bauer. Ernest Bloch’s Suite for viola 
and piano, played by Bailly and Bauer, won the 
$1000 prize It is thoroughly original, great 
music, not readily grasped at a first hearing. 
The second prize for a work in the same form 
was awarded to Rebecca CJark, and was played 
by the same artists. It impressed more by its 
masterly workmanship than the originality of 
its thematic material. FJgar's new string-quar- 
tet in E minor, op. 83, was exceedingly uninter- 
esting. D. G. Mason’s Pastorale for clarinet, 
viola and piano was anything but pastoral in 
character; it was too long and lacked real in- 
spiration More interesting was Leo Sowerby’s 
Trio for flute, viola and piano, of which the 
last movement was really fine. Saint-Sa^ns’ new 
string-quartet in G, op. 153, added nothing to 
the composer’s reputation. Besides these novel- 
ties the programme offered two of Beethoven’s 
later quartets (op. 132 and 135), Brahms’ horn 
trio in E, Mozart’s Quartet in Bb, Dvorak’s Quar- 
tet in Eb, and Beethoven’s Septet in Eb- 
Chobajl Societies. Unusual interest was 
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aroused by the American d^but (New York, Sep- 
tember IHth) of the Vatican Choirs, a combina- 
tion of 70 selected singers from the Siatine 
Chapel, the basilicas of St. Peter and St. John 
Lateral!, and tlie Pontifical School of Higher 
Sacred Mu8i<*, under the direction of Padre 
Kaffaele C’asimiri. During the 10 centuries of 
their existence these famous choirs had never 
sung outside of their proper sphere of activity 
in Koine until, just before embarking for Amer- 
ica, early in Septembci, they were heard in the 
(Cathedral of St. Mark, Venice. While their 
rendition of a cappella music was in all respects 
the acme of perfection, as was expected, it must 
be admitted that tin* extraordinary interest 
shown was due rather to historical association 
than to intrinsic artistic superiority over some 
other choiiH lacking the glamor of ancient tra- 
dition It was also admitted that, on the whole, 
tile American ear prefers the quality of women’s 
\ dices to that of boys. During the year the 
Harvard (Heo (dub (Archibald T. Davison, con- 
ductor) separated from the Mandolin and Kanjo 
(dubs to devote its entire energy to the cultiva- 
tion of serious music. The programme of the 
opening concert, in December, compiised works 
b\ Palestrina, Kacli, Krahnis, Borodin, Bantock 
and Foote. The C’olumbia Chorus (William 11. 
Hall, conductor) ga\e a Victory Commemoration 
Festival at Columbia University (May 5tii-7th), 
presenting Verdi’s Requiem as the principal num- 
ber A novelty, Peicy Fletcher’s t^onq of Vic- 
tor i/, pioved a very dull, bombastic work. In 
this connection mention may be made of the 
fact that most choral societies throughout the 
(oiuitry produced in the early spring odes or 
songs to Victoiy, written especially for the oc- 
casion Of these innumerable compositions 
scarcely one is likely ever to have a second hear- 
ing. In New^ \ ork a new association, the 
Jui phony Society (70 female voices and orches- 
tra of 40, under Carl Hahn) gave its initial 
concert on November 2l8t. After a year’s inter- 
mission, owing to it.s conductor's activity in war 
work, the Musical Art Society of New Yoik 
( Frank Damrosch ) entered upon its 26th season 
on December J6th. 

FKS'riVAi.s. The fifth annual Newark, N. J 
Festival (May lOth-lOth) under the direction 
of Moi timer C. Wiske, took the form of a vic- 
tory cclehiation, offering little of permanent in- 
terest At the 26th Ann Arbor Festival (May 
14th “17th), conducted by Dr. Albert A. Stan- 
ley, the conductor’s cantata, Fair Land of Free- 
dom, rose somewhat above the ordinary level 
of occasional pieces, without, however, exhibit- 
ing real inspiration, dhe 11th Chicago North 
Shore Festival at Fvanston (May d0th-.June 
.5th), under the direction of Peter A. Lutkin, 
ended with a “Victory Night,” when Lutkin’s 
A Hymn of Thanksgiving for Victory and Arne 
(Jldberg’s Festal Rhapsody had their first per- 
formance. The 20th Norfolk, Conn., Festival 
(Litchheld County Choral Union), directed by 
Arthur Mees and Henry P. Schmitt, brought out 
two interesting novelties. Victor Kolar’s l^yric 
t^uite No. 2 was full of melodic and harmonic 
charm, heightened by fine orchestra coloring, 
pjdgar Stillman Kelley’s Alice in Wonderland 
impressed by skillful, dainty characterization 
and a certain quaint humor. The second day 
was devoted to a concert-performance of Saint- 
Saeiis’ Hamson and Dalilah, while the rest of 
the programmes brought welcome repetitions of 
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successful novelties produced at former festi- 
vals. The 14th Bethlehem Bach Festival (dune 
6th and 7th), under Frederick J. Wolle, offered 
a number of cantatas for the first day, while 
the second day was gi\en to a maste*rly per 
formance of the Mass in B minor. The pro- 
grammes of the Olst Worcester Festival (Octo- 
ber 6th“llth), conducted by Aithur Mees, con- 
sisted exclusively of works by American com- 
posers interpieted by American artists. The 
composers represented w’ere MacDowell, Chad- 
wick, Parker, Herbert, Foote, Goldmark, Kelley, 
Hadley, Powell, Campbell-Tipton, Mailed Daniels 
and Mrs. 11. H. A. Beach. Strange to say, no 
novelties were presented. After tht‘ festival it 
was annoiinceel that Arthur Mees had resigned 
the post as conductor, wliic’h he had filleM witli 
distinction since 1908. His successor will be 
Nelson P. Coffin, conductor of the Ke*en(‘ Choral 
(dub Availing themselves of the presence eif 
the Metropolitan Opera (Jompany, the pe*ople of 
Hiediniond, ^'a., hacl arranged a le^stival (Ajiril 
2Hth and 29th), (‘onductfid hy Richard Hage- 
mann, wliieOi roused such enthusiasm that a 
riiiniheT of prominent citi/crih took imniediati' 
steps towarei the estalilisliment of a pe'rnianent 
symphony eirchestra. For Berkshire Festival se‘e 
Chamber- Music, 

NoM'XTJKk. 4 he Boston Symphony Oiehestia 
produced the following novelties. Kdw'aid B. 
Hill, Stevensoniaria, an orchestral suite afte^r 
Stevenson’s A Child's Carden of Verses (April 
nth), full of delicate touches and exquisittdy 
orchestrated. Kaoul Lapaira, A Basque Sunday, 
symphonic poem for piano and orchestra (April 
18th) ; played by the composer poetically con- 
ceived, with splendid local color obtained by 
the employment of real Basque melodies. Vin- 
cent d’Indy, Symphony No. II, Sinfoma hteris 
de Bello Callivo (October 29th), a w’ork of un- 
even inspiration, containing some fine passages, 
blit decidedly inferior to the composei’s preced- 
ing symphonit's. George W. Chadwick, The 
Angel of Death, symphonic poem (November 
21 st), an impressive dirge for those fallen in 
the war. Charles T. Griffes, The Pleasure Dome 
of KuhUi Khan, symphonic poem after Coleridge 
(November 2Hth), shows rathei pronounced in- 
fluence of modern Kussian composeis. The New' 
York Philharmonic Society contributed Bernard 
Rogers’ To the Fallen (November llJth), not 
stiikingly original, but straiglitforward, sincere 
music. A. Dvorak, Symphony No. 8, op. 76 
(November 2l8t), a work brimful of inspiration 
and originality. Albert Chiaffaielli, Prelude to 
a Merry Play (December 5th), a work of ex- 
uberant spirit, splendidly instrumentated. Flor 
ent Schmitt, Rapsodie Vtennoise (December 
nth), remarkably fine in melodic invention, but 
too heavily scored. The Chicago Symphony Or- 
chestra brought out Rossetter Cole’s concert- 
overture, Pioneer, 18J8-JI)1H (March 14th), not 
distinguished in its thematic material, but ef- 
fectively scored. Adolph Weidig, Concert-Over- 
ture (April 11th), rather superficial, but bril- 
liantly orchestrated. To the credit of the Phil- 
adelphia Symphony Orchestra are to be placed 
Samuel Gardner’s symphonic poem, New Russia 
(October 24th), pleasing for its ingratiating mel- 
ody, but hardly characteristic of its title. 
Henry Hadley’s concert-overture, Othello (De- 
cember 26th ) , a respeidahle work, but not among 
the author’s best. The New York Symphony So- 
ciety introduced Charles T. Griffes’ Poem for 
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fliiit* and orcheBtra (November 16th), a very 
poetic and inspired work. For the production 
of Sophocles’ Ulectra at the University of Kan- 
sas (dune 5th), Charles S. Skilton wrote ap- 
propriate incidental music in free style, with 
only occasional use of Greek modes. Similar 
inubic was furnished by K. G. Strickland for a 
performance of Miriam at the Greek Theatie at 
Berkeley Oval, Cal. ‘(August Ist). See also 
Chamber- Muffic and Festivah. 

Opera. At the Metropolitan Opera House in 
New York 155 performances were given from a 
rc})crtoiy of 40 works by 26 composers. Ac- 
cording to nationality these were divided as 
follows: Italian, 22 works by 6 composers to- 
taled 86 performances; French, 9 works by 8 
composers totaled 34 performances; German, 3 
w<u*k8 by 3 compo.sers totaled 14 performances 
(given in English, French and Italian) ; Russian, 

3 works by 3 composers totaled 12 pt»rfr»rmances ; 
American, 3 works liy 3 composers totaled 9 
])(*! tormanccs (3 evenings of triple bills). Vuc- 
cini, rcpresentiMl by 5 works, had 28 perform- 
ances; next came V(‘rdi with 5 works and 20 
performances The operas most frequently given 
were Atda, Carmen and Madama Butterfly^ each 
7 times. Tin* first novelty was Leroux’s /.a 
Rvuhc Finmmctie (damiary 24th), wuth Farrar, 
La/aro and Kothier in the pnnci])al rAles, under 
the diret'tion of Monteux. Written to a fine 
libretto by Uatulle Alende^, the music was very 
v^eak, eclectic and absolutely devoid of inspira- 
tion. Neither the gorgeous staging nor the 
fine singing could save the work from being a 
complete failure. Two American one-act operas, 
.loscph C. Brcil’s The Legimd and John Adam 
Hugo's The Temple Dancer, had their premiere 
on Maich 12th, both conducted by Moran/oni. 

4 he former was sung by Ponselle, Althouse and 
d’Angelo, the latter by Easton, Schlegel and 
Kingston. Both sutreied from a poor libretto. 
Bveil's music wuis trivial, even technically un- 
.satisfactory. Hugo’s music was exceedingly 
reminiscent, but unpretentious and pleasing; 
\oices and or’chestia w’ere well handled. Al- 
beit VVolU’s l/Oiseau Bleu, w'ith Easton, Gordon, 
li/uat, Kothier and Aiianian, directed by the 
composer, had its w or Id-pi emigre on December 
271h Special lustre was lent to the occasion 
b\ the presence of the distinguished librettist, 
Maunce Maeterlinck, who wa.s making his first 
tour of the United State.s, and whose play ( in 
English as The Blue Bird) has been familiar 
here for several seasons. As far as costumes 
and stage-setting w^ere concerned, it may be said 
without exaggeration that nothing so elaborate 
and gorgeous has yet been seen on the American 
operatic stage. But the music proved a sad 
disappointment, in the first place, the composer 
lacks the power of musical characterization. 
There is no real, sustained melody and not a 
single climax; the extreme delicacy of the in- 
strumentation soon wearies the listener. How 
little the huge audience was impressed by the 
music was proved by the fact that no marked 
demonstration occurred until the poet appeared 
before the curtain. Elaborate revivals of three 
older operas, Gounod’s Mireille (February 28th), 
llalevy’s La Juive (November 22d) and Ros- 
sini’s Ijitaliana in Alyeri (December 5th), only 
demonstrated that all those works are hope- 
lessly dead. Worthy of record is the fact that 
Cadman’s Hhanewis, an American novelty of the 
preceding year, was the only one of all Ameri- 


can operas produced at the Metropolitan that 
was deemed of sufficient merit to deserve repeti- 
tion in a later season. Of the new singers the 
much-heralded Gabriella Besanzoni (debut as 
Amneris m Aida, November 17th), disappointed 
expectations. Her voice was only passable, and 
as an actress she fell below the average. The 
same night two basses, Renatu Zaiielli (Anion- 
asro) and Giovanni Martino (Kamfis) made 
their debut. The former’s voice was rather 
small, while the latter made an excellent im- 
pression. Jeanne Gordon (as Azucena in Trova 
tore, November 22d), disclosed a very beautiful 
voice and histrionic ])ower of a high order. 
Frances Ingram (as Suzuki in Madama Bufter- 
fiy, November 29th), and Orville Harold (as Leo 
poid in La dtnve, Novemlier 22d ) , pro\ed valu 
able additions. Pierre Monteux, the principal 
Freneh condindor, was succeeded by Alliert WoUV 
(debut with Faust, November 21st), a suu'ere, 
earnest musician concerned solely with repro- 
dueiiig the cornjiosei ’s intention. 4 lie silver an 
ni\ersary of Caruso's first ajrpearanee upon the 
stage was the occasion of a spt*cial gala ])ei- 
formance (MarcJi 22d), when the idolized aitist 
.sang in seenes from various ojrerns. 

I he (Jiieago Opera Company ga\(‘ a vvoi Id 
pnmiiere, distinguislied by the presence ol the 
eoinpo.ser. Henri FtHiier’s (Jtsniondo (flamiarv 
14th), with Garden, Fontaine and Maguenal, di- 
rected by Carnpanini, achieved a pronounced sue 
cess, diic‘ to the excellence of the text and ])er 
formanee rather than to the intrinsie nu'rit of 
the miisie. The score, though larking in oiig- 
inality and somewhat reminiscent, is not with- 
out merit, and contains some etl’eetive climaxes. 
Alfredo Catalam’s J.oreley had its American pi(‘ 
miere on January 17tli, with Fitziu and Dolci, 
under Polaceo The music, which sliows strong 
Wagnerian infiuence, )ust falls short of being 
thoroughly convincing. The lo(*al piemiere of 
Xavier Leroux’s Lc Chcmfnrau (.Lmuary 2r)th), 
with Gall, Maguenat and Baklanov, conducted liy 
Hasselinans, made no impression. 44ic tall sea 
son opened biilliantly with the Anierieuii pre 
miere of Halo Monteniezzi’s La Save, (Novem- 
ber IHlh), wuth Raisa, Dolci and Rimini, under 
the personal direct ion of the composer. 4’lic 
score oilers tremendous climaxes and much sus 
tamed melodic beauty, althougb occasional ly the 
orchestration seemed a trille too heavy. Felix 
Borowski’s ballet-jiantomime, Boudour (Novem 
her 25th), was an emphatic success The music 
jiroved melodious, elegant and most expressive 
of the situations. For scenic splendor the pro- 
duction surpassed anything si'en on the Ghicago 
stage. Scarcely h‘ss gorgeous w^as the sjiectacle 
offered by John A. Carpenter’s ballet-pantomime, 
The Birthday of the Jnfanta (December 23d), 
illustrated by music that betrayed decided fu- 
turistic tendencies in its strange harmonies and 
disjointed rhythms. Perhaps it w^as the appro 
priate musical setting for the grotesque plot. 
Of the new artists two came preceded by great 
reputations won in Italy. Tito Schipa (delmt 
as the Duke in Riyoletio, December 4th), and 
Edward Johnson (as Loris in Fedora, November 
20th), an American who had won fame abroad 
as Edoardo di Giovanni, both justified high ex- 
pectations. The other newcomers, who all were 
received with marked lavor were Evelyn Her- 
bert (as'Mimi in La Bohhme, November 25tb), 
Borghild Langaard (as Amelia in tin Hallo in 
Masehera, November 21st), Carlo Galeffi (as 
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Kenato in Vn BaUo in Maschera^ November 
2lst), Nina Mor^j:ana (aa Lucia in hncia di 
/jammennoor, November 22(1), Dorothy .lardon 
(in the title rc'ile of Fedora, N()vember 20th). 
Two n(‘w eourhuTorH, Teofilo de Angolia (Fedora, 
November 20th), and Oino Maiinuzzi (Rigofelto, 
December 4th), were valuable acqiiisitiona 
From January 27th March 1st the company gave 
their second season in New York, which in all 
respc'cts rivaled the huccchs of the preceding 
}ear. The operas new to the metropolis were 
FiHrier’s (harnonda (January 27th), Mascagni’s 
Jsaheau (Febiuary 3d), Massemet’s (Hdopatre 
(February 11th), Latalani's Lorcley (February 
IJth), (binsboiirg’s J.c ^ leil Aigle (Maicli 1st) 

A most serious loss lh(‘ company suffered by 
the death of its eminent director, Cleofonte 
Canipanini, who died in Chicago on December 
lOlh. Out of r(‘spect performances were sus- 
liended from December lOth 22d. 

After several yeais of intermission Nc^w Or- 
leans had just inaugurated, undei the direction 
of l.ouis VT'rande, a s(‘ason of French opeia on 
a grandei scale than ever atti'inpted IxTore, 
v\ Ih'ii the ojiera house was totally destioyed by 
fir(‘ on Decenib(‘r 4th After only two days of 
Intel ruption the H(‘ason was continued at the 
Xthenaeum Concert Hall. 1’he San Carlos Opera 
(lonipany (Foituiu' (iallo, diiector), made a phe- 
nomemillv successful tom of the Faist, Middle 
\\'('st and Canada. A new compan^V, organi/(Ml 
})} the same inifiresano tor the production of 
light ojieia in Fhiglish, began its first season in 
New York (SepCmibcr Hth), with a model per- 
formance of The Mikado. 1 he revivals of Sulli- 
van’s lolanike and Fatiniee by the Society of 
Amei lean vSing(‘rs (XMlliain Ilinslunv, din^ctor), 
eaily in the year, attracted such large audiema's 
that the original piograinme of opeia comi(|iie 
was consid(‘rabIy curtaib'd to make room for 
revivals of several other Sullivan opercTtas, all 
of which proved great drawing-cards After the 
close of the Metrofiolitan season Antonio S(*otti, 
one of the favorite baiitoncs, organized fiom 
among his colleagues an excellent eomjiany, with 
whndi he made a most successful tcnir of the 
jirincipal eastern cities Another successful ven- 
ture was the (knnrnonwealth Opera (/ompany, 
with rlohn Philip Sousa as director, which de- 
vot(*d its ciK'rgics to the jiroduction of the bet- 
ter (dasrt of light ojiera On April Dth Manuel 
Noriega Ix^gan in Newv ^'ork the first season 
of Sjianish o])ora ever inaugurat(*d in the United 
Stall's, but was compi'Iled to disband his com- 
pany on Ajuil 30th because of th(‘ very poor 
(juality of his artists. During that brief season 
he produced tdie Ameiican premieres of two 
ojieras bv Amedeo Vives, Marn.ra (April 19th), 
and /a)s linhetmos (April 28th). With a num- 
ber of former Oerman artists of the Metropolitan 
(-ompany Otto Goritz made an ill-adviB(*d at- 
tempt to giv • a season of opera in German in 
New York, opening with Kreutzer’s Das Nacht- 
lager in (h'onada (October 20th). After the 
second p(*rformance, Lortzing’s Zar nnd Zim- 
mennnnn, the project was abandoned owing to 
disorder in the house and serious rioting in the 
streets. Jn the last wa*ek of the yi'ar announce- 
ment was made of the formation of the Ameri- 
can Grand Opera Association (Kiehard G. 
Herndon, general secretary) for the pur]) 08 e of 
producing only works of American composers 
with Am(*rican artists exclusively. The pro- 
spectus promised the production, early in 1920, 


of Cadman's i;{hancwts and BreilV The Legend 
in a tour of 40 cities 


EUROPEAN COUNTRIES 

Austria. The former TTofoper of Vienna 
changed its name to Opernthcatie, and director 
Hans Gregor was succeeded by Franz Schalk, 
one of the (iondiietois The 50th anniversary of 
the dedication of the present building was cele- 
brated by a grand oiieratic and sjmphonic fes- 
tival in May, beginning with (Huck’s AlcT'ste, 
and ending wdth Mahlei’s Fighth Symphony. 
Sttauss, Weingartner, Kienzl, Pfitzner and 
Korngold ajipeaied as conductois of thi'ir owui 
works. Among the numerous novelties pro- 
duced by far the most important was Strauss’ 
Die Frau ohrie Sehatten (October 10th), with 
Mme Jeritza, Taicy W'eidt, Lotte Lehmann and 
Aagard Oestwig in the principal rfiles, under 
the direction of Fianz Schalk. The majority of 
the critics rc'garded the woik as further proof 
of the composer’s steadily declining inventive 
power. But such is Strauss’ reputation that 
the piemF're of any work of his is still consid- 
eied an event of the first magnitude. Musically 
supei ior was Hans Pfitznor’s Palestrina (March 
Ist), which scored a genuine success The ojiera 
is uni([U0 in that it has not a single female 
(diaractoi Judging fiorn the variety of critical 
comnn'nt, Fianz Schreker’s Die (U-zeiehneten 
must be a work of (aaisideiable importance. 
Felix W(‘ingartner settled definitely in Viemna, 
as conductor of the Philharmonic Concerts 
(whndi hi' has conductial siiu^e 1908), and di- 
rector of the \^olkso])er, where he brought out 
his latest operas, Meister Aiidrea and Die Dorfs- 
ehule, both with little suc(*ess A st'iisation was 
cr('a((‘d by the pianist Paul Wittgenstein, wdio 
had lost his right aim early in the Kussian 
campaign. After his lecovery he devoted him- 
self to the development of his b*ft hand with 
such .success that he was able to give a num- 
ber of recitals of standard works. Only actual 
sight eonviiK'cM the listeners that the artist 
played wdth only one hand. 

(Jerviany. With the abolition of the Empire 
all royal and princi'ly opera houses be(3ame na- 
tionalized, })art of the former subventions be- 
ing (‘ontiniied by the state. The reduction of 
income from this source, as well as the enor- 
mous cost of production, led managers to in- 
augurate a h_\steiu of exchanging artists. The 
t im(* honored custom of appointing only noble- 
m(*n as intendants of subsidized ojieratic insti- 
tutions was likewi.se abolished. The former Ber- 
lin Koyal Opera has become the Staatsoper, 
(Munt von Hiilsen-Haeseler being succeeded as 
intendant by Georg Droscher, formerly the chief 
stage-manager. The name of the former Munich 
Ilofoper was chang(^d to Nationaltheatre, Viktor 
S(dnvanneke succ(H'ding Baron von Franken- 
hausen as intendant During the war the works 
of living composers of the allied countries were 
excluded, but immediately after the signing of 
the armistice the ban was lifted. The novelties 
produced at the various opera liouses were 
numerous, but, with very few^ exceptions, cpiite 
insignificant. Innumerable symphony concerts 
and artists’ recitals drew crowd(»d houses, re- 
gardless of the high prices of admission. In 
Munich Lilli Lehmann, who in spite of her 71 
years still eontiuims to appear occasionally in 
recitals, created a furore. The critics were 
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unanimous that her art of delivery was as mar> 
veloua aa ever and her voice still beautiful, 
althoufjh it had lost some of its power. Ber- 
lin hailed a new violin-prodigy in 14-year old 
Tossy Spivakovsky (pupil of Willy Hess), who 
was compared to his compatriot Elman. 

France. At the Opefa the regular schedule 
was resumed with the usual works, excepting 
those of Wagner. The Opi^^ra-Comiqiie also re- 
turned to normal condition. In June it gave 
the 1000th performance of Manon. The former 
Tln^Atre de V'audeville was reopened in the fall 
as Theatre Lyrique, entering fiankly into com- 
petition with the Opcra-C'oniique. Director 
Gheusi, with a guarantee fund of 2,500,000 fraiics 
subscribed by private individuals, opened the 
season brilliantly with such artists as Maurice 
Renaud, Marthe Chenal, Genevieve Vix and 
Fanny Tleldy, whom he secured from the Grand 
Opera. He also offered two prizes (10,000 and 
2000 francs) for operas filling an entire evening, 
and two more (2000 and 500 francs) for one- 
act operas by French composms. G. Trarieux 
and M. Bravard secured control of the TheAtre 
Gaite-]-<yrique as a home for the better class of 
French operettas The season began with a 
series of revivals of works by Offenbach and 
Ta*coc<i. A new conecrt-hall, Salle Marwaux, was 
inaugurated with the first of a aeries of weekly 
symphony concerts by an orchestra of 75 jau- 
formers under ^l. SAyfer. During the war the 
f^amoureux and Colonne orchestras had been 
combined, but in the fall both resumed their 
own series of concerts, the former under Camille 
(ffievillard, the latter under Gabiiel Pieine. The 
Pasdeloup orchestra, which had been disbanded, 
resumed its concerts und(‘r a new conductor, 
H bene -Baton. At the first three concerts he 
had ballots distributed to the audience to de- 
termine their attitude regal ding the restoration 
of excerpts from Wagner. After 4983 had voted 
for, and 213 against, the projiosition, the con- 
cert of November 8th opened with the Prelude 
to Dxe MeisUrmnger. However, the tirst time 
that Wagner was heard in Paiis since tbi* out- 
break of the war was in July, when Frigara pro- 
duced excerpts from the same work at one of his 
Concerts Populaires des Tuileries, while Chevil- 
lard had played excerpts from Tristan. Al- 
though in neither case had the audience been 
consulted, there was no protest. But no stage- 
performances of Wagner’s works were given at 
any theatre during the year. 

Italy. For almost every Italian opera house 
the war had been a period of storm and stress, 
forcing many to close their doors. Even at the 
end of the past year operatic conditions gener- 
ally were far fiom normal. Owing to its finan- 
cial condition the famous I^a Scala of Milan 
remained closed. But a new arrangement was 
made with the boxholders assuring a larger rev- 
enue from that source. The period of enforced 
idleness was turned to good account by enlarg- 
ing the stage. A new work by Zandonai had a 
very successful premiere at Pesaro (July 27th). 
La Via della Finestra is described as a work of 
refinement, entirely free from ultra-modern 
aberrations. On December 13th Mascagni’s first 
operetta, Si 8% was received with enthusiasm at 
the Teatro Quirinale in Koine. It was wu’itten 
with the avowed purpose of counteracting the 
former immense vogue of the Viennese operettas. 
Great interest was shown in two performances 
of Monteverdi’s Orfeo (written in 1603), given 


by the Associazionc degli Amici di Musica. 
Throughout the war Toscanini gave symphony 
concerts for innumerable charitable and patriotic 
objects. In June he directed in Milan excerpts 
from Parsifal and Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony 
which latter had not been heard there in its en- 
tirety sinee 1002, when it was produced also 
under his direction. After two years’ retirement 
spent in study that phenomenal boy-conductor, 
Willy Ferrero (now aged 13), reappeared in 
Rome and Naples, evoking scenes of frenzied en- 
thusiasm by his wondeiful interpretations of 
Betffhoven and Wagner. 

Enulani). Having been closed throughout the 
war the Ko}al Opera at (.’ovent Garden reopened 
on May 12th. Mine. Melba was the only one of 
the old favorites. The other singers were all 
new to London, while quite familiar to Ameri- 
(;aTis. Neil Forsyth, the former director-general, 
was succeeded by Percy Eales. Novelties were 
Mascagni’s Ins, Massenet’s Thcrese, De Lara’s 
^atl and the Puccini triptych, 11 Taharro, Suor 
\ 7 hgrhca and (/lanni Hrhirchi. An experiment 
of giving jierforniances on Saturday nights at 
reduced prices pioved highly successful. On 
September 21st the British Symphony Orches- 
tra, coni])osed evclusivcly of musicians who 
served in the army, gav(‘ its initial concert un- 
der Raymond Roze. After suspension of its 
activities during the vvai the Scottish Orchestra 
of Glasgow was reorganized, and began its sea- 
son under ].-and()n Ronald (Novembei 20th). 
Among the many novelties introduced by Sir 
Henry Wood at ids Promenade Concerts a sym- 
jdionic poem, Lamm, by a young English girl, 
Dorothy Howell, met vvitli such unusual favor 
that f 1 oin its first ^iei formanee ( September 
lOtb) until the end of the year it was played by 
five other orchestras in London, besides being 
produced also in other cities. Much attention 
was attracted by a festival of Czecho-Slavic 
music given in May by the orchestra of the 
Prague National Theatie and two of the fore- 
most Bohemian male choral societies. From 
among 64 manuscripts submitted the judges of 
tile Carnegie United Kingdom Trust chose the 
following for publication: George Dyson, Three 
Rhapsodies for btring-tjuai tet ; William H. Ilar- 
lis. The Hound of Heaven for baritone solo, 
chorus and orchestra; Gustav T. Holst, The 
Hymn of Jesus for chorus and orchestra; P. H. 
Miles, String-sextet in G minor; Sir C. V. Stan- 
ford, Symphony No. 5, IJAUegro ed il Pen- 
sieroso. 

Bibliography. Rebekence. Baker's Bio- 
graphical Dictionary of Musicians. Third edi- 
tion by Alfred Remy (New York), greatly en- 
larged, exhaustive and accurate; very valuable 
for its enormous bibliography and critical esti- 
mates of the work of the more important musi- 
cians. 

Biography. Sir Frederick Bridge, A West- 
minster Pilgrim (London), an interesting com- 
bination of autobiography, r^eminiscences and 
sidelights on contemporary history of English 
music; Sir G. Henschel, Musings and Memories 
of a Musician (New York), an autobiography 
valuable for personal relations with eminent con- 
temporaries; The Life of Liza Lehmann by Her- 
self (London), very intimate and interesting 
chiefly because of her detailed account of the 
genesis of her song-cycles; John McCormack; 
His Own Life-Story, edited by P. V. R. Key 
(Boston) I entertaining and well written; J. Mas- 
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senet, My Recollections^ translated by H V. Bar- 
nett (Boston), very superficial and conventional, 
contains little of permanent value (The orig- 
inal appeared as Soiwenirs (Tun Musicien^ Paris, 
1012) ; Clara K. Rogers, Memories of a Musical 
Career (Boston), interesting as an autobiog- 
raphy, but more valuable as a partial record of 
contemporary musical history; Camille Saint- 
Salhis, Musical Memories, translated by E. G 
Rich (Boston), not so much personal recollec- 
tioiis as detached essays of permanent value on 
various phases of art and contemporaries. (The 
original was published as Ecole Bvissonnidrc, 
Paris, 1013) ; Ethel Smyth, Impressions that Re- 
mained (2 vols., ‘London), contains exception- 
ally vivid descriptions of famous contemporarie.s 

CinTTciSAf. F. Tl. Martens, Violin Mastery 
(New York), personal interviews with famous 
living masters regarding the fechnic of their in- 
strument; K. Newman, A Musical Motley (TiOn- 
don), a collection of essays varying in value. 

Histoky. C. a. Brown, The ^tory of our Na- 
tional Ballads (New York), an authentic ac- 
count embodying the results of the latest in- 
vestigations; H. E. Krehbiel, More Chapters of 
Opera (New York), a continuation of the au- 
thor's earlier book, giving a record from 1908-18 
with much valuable inside information 

MUSIC FESTIVALS. Sec Music. 

NATAL. An original province of the Union 
of South Africa. See South Africa, Union of. 

NATHAN, Ben. British actor and theatrical 
pioprietor, died early in May. He was born in 
IS.”)? and began as an actoi in 1889, ,Latei he 
devoted hiniKelf to the business side of his pro- 
fession and became the manager of the London 
Opel a House. 

NATIONAL ANTHEM.^ See Music, Gen- 
et al Aeics. 

NATIONAL BANKS. Inasmuch as the na- 
tional banks cjonstitute the principal elements of 
the Federal Reserve System, which is treated in 
the article Bank.s and Bankixo, the reader is 
refeired to that aitiele foi further matciial on 
the sulpect. An idea of the growth of the na- 
tional banking svstem in recent years may be 
gained fiom the following facts: The increase 
111 resonrcc.s for the live and one-half year pe- 
riod from January, 1914, to July, 1919, was 
gi eater than the increase which took place in 
the entile 40 year period prior to January, 1914; 
this was also true of tin* increase in net earn- 
ings. Ihe total of capital, surplus, and undi- 
vided juotits in July, 1919, was $313,000,000 
greatei than in January 1914 Compared with 
the national bank failures in the 40 year pe- 
riod prior to 1914, tlic number of failures since 
Janiuuy, 1918, is negligible. 4 he report of the 
comptroller of the currency show^s that on Sept. 
12, 1919, there were in all 7821 national banks 
in the United States, with aggregate resources 
of $21,015,000,000. This compares with 7728 
banks on Aug. 31, 1918, winch showed aggre- 
gate resources of $18,043,000,000. 

The principal items of resources w'erc the 
following: Loans and discounts, $11,085,000,- 
000; United States (lovcrnrnent securities, in- 
cluding Liberty loan bonds, Victory notes, and 
certificates of indebtedness, $3,297,000,000; and 
other bonds and securities, $1,807,000,000. Lia- 
bilities included the following items: Capital 
stock, $1,138,000,000; surplus, $886,000,000; un- 
divided profits, $415,000,000^ demand deposits, 


$9,752,000,000; time deposits, $2,921,000,000; 
United States deposits, $619,000,000. 

Banks w^hich were members of the national 
system, were distributed as follows on Sept. 12, 
1919: In central reserve cities (New York, 
Chicago, and St Louis), 45; in the 63 other 
reserve cities, 3G3; country banks, 7413. The 
distribution of country banks according to geo- 
graphical divisions was as follows: New Eng- 
land, 395; Eastern, 1535; Southern 1520; Mid- 
dle, 2035; Western, 1385; Pacific, 538; Alaska 
(non-member banks), 2; Haw'aii (non-member 
banks), 3. The states having the largest num- 
ber of national banks were the following: 
Massachiusetts, 159; New York, 480; New Jer- 
seys 202; Pennsylvania, 838; Virginia, 154; West 
Viiginia, 119; Texas, 546; Kentucky, 129; Ten- 
nessee, 101; Oliio, 372; Indiana, 255; Illinois, 
472; Michigan, 108; Wiseon.sin, 147; Minnesota, 
309; Iowa, 355; Missouri, 134; North Dakota, 
173; South Dakota, 126; Nebraska, 189; Kansas, 
244; Oklabonia, 346; California, 284; Montana, 
138, and Colorado, 127. 

NATIONAL CATHOLIC WAR COUNCIL. 

See Tndustriau Reconstruc’Tion 

NATIONAL CIVIC FEDERATION. This 
society is for the promotion of better civic con- 
ditions in the United States. It lias done much 
work during 1919 in spreading propaganda 
against Bolshevism through its ofiicial organ. 
The National Civic Federation Revtew, with 
Ral])b M. ITasley, as editor. A commission was 
sent to England, France and Italy for the pur- 
pose of studying industrial conditions in those 
(ountries. ITie personnel of this commission in- 
cluded representatives of employers, wage earn- 
ers, and the public A meeting to discuss the 
TCport of this commission w^as held in New 
York on September 8th and 9th w^here, among 
others, the following subjects were discussed: 
“The Shop Stew^ard Movement,” “The Democ- 
ratization of Industry,” “British Labor and Poli- 
tics,” and “Factors for Economic (Jiange in 
Great Britain.” On Apr. 12, 1919, Samuel 
Gompers addressed the Federation in New York 
just after his return to this country from .study- 
ing labor conditions abroad. He spoke on the 
menace of BoNhevism. Among other speakeis at 
the meeting was Hon. Wm. IT. Taft. The Fed- 
eration has also taken an active part in favor- 
ing the League of Nations, several meetings be- 
ing held in various cities to discuss phases of 
the subject. The WoniaTps Department of the 
Federation conducted a series of weekly conier- 
enees on pertinent civic questions, such as, “Pub- 
lic Employment Service,” “Tfousing,” “Food Pio- 
duclion and ( 'onservation,” and “Prison Re- 
form.” 'the Woman’s Department has giown 
considerably during the last two or three years, 
until it is now beeoming an important factor in 
the Federation. During the year, Mr. V. Everit 
Macy^ was forced to retire from the presidency 
of the Federation on account of ill health. In 
his place Judge Alton B. Parker was elected 
president. Officers in 1919 were: President, Al- 
ton B. Parker; vice-president, Samuel Gompers; 
treasurer, Nicholas F. Brady; and chairman 
executive council, Ralph M Ea8ley^ Headquar- 
ters are maintained in the Metropolitan Tower, 
New York City. 

NATIONAL CONCERT MANAGERS' AS- 
SOCIATION. See Music, General News. 

TTATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAIi 
WORK. See 
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NATIONAL FORESTS. See Forestry. 
NATIONAL GUARD. See Militia. 

NATIONAL LABOR PARTY. See Trade 

Unions. 

NATIONAL PARKS. See Parks, Na- 
tional. 

NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL. The 

leading organization in the United States for 
the prevention of accidents in the industries, 
the streets and the homes. Founded in 1913 
with 40 members, it now includes in its mem- 
bership more than 15,000 factories, railroads, in- 
surance coinj)anic8, technical schools, govern- 
mental agencies, etc., cmjdoying an aggregate 
of more than 9,000,000 workers. The Council 
prints weekly news letters, bulletins, and ])am- 
phlets to keep members informed on current 
events and important matters alTecting the 
safety movement. The eighth annual Safety 
Congress was held in Cleveland on Oct. U4, 
IJIIO. Meetings of the 19 sections, representing 
the* various industries in the United States, were 
held at lhat time. The programme for 1919 in- 
cluded the expansion of the work into many new 
fields Officers of the Council for 1919 were: 
President, D. Van Schaack ; secretaiy and chief 
engineer, S. J Williams; treasuier and business 
manager, F. W. Pardee. TTci^dcpi alters are at 
KiS N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
NATIONAL WAR LABOR BOARD. The 
National War Labor Hoard was created as part 
of the \Aar machiner} of fhis country. Being 
juirely a war emergency measure, it passed out 
of existence with (he passing of the emergcaicy, 
after an activity of 15 months. The purpose of 
tlio War Labor Board was to biing about the 
settlement of labor disputes by means of media- 
tion or conciliation in all industries essential 
to the eflFective conduct of the MTir A definite, 
clear-cut basis of principles and policies was laid 
down u])on which the Board based all its de- 
cisions. (See preceding Ylak Book 1918). On 
Mar. 29, 1918, the Secretary of Labor appointed 
as members of tbe National War Labor Board* 
Messrs, Taft and Walsh, as representatives of the 
public; Messis. L. A. Osborne, L F. T,.oree, W. 
IT. Vandervoort, C. E. Michael, and B, L. Wor- 
den representing the emplovers, and Messrs. 
Frank J. Hays, William L. Hutcheson, William 
H. Johnston, Victor A. Olarider, and T. A. Rick- 
ert representing employees. These appointments 
were approved by the President on Apr 8, 1918. 
Mr. Walsh resigned in December, and Mr. Basil 
M. Manley was appointed to take his place. 

From Apr 30, 1918 to May 31, 1919, the War 
Labor Board recei\ed 1270 cases, 25 of which 
were consolidated with other cases, leaving 1245 
separate controvei sies which had to be passed 
upon by the board. Of these cases, 706 (57 per 
cent) have been leferred to other agencies hav- 
ing primary jurisdiction or have been dismissed 
because of voluntary settlement, lack of juris- 
diction or other reasons; 77 (6 per cent) were 
pending on Alay 31, 1919, remaining on the 
docket as undisposed of because of divided vote 
or suspension for further evidence; while in the 
remaining 462 cases (37 per cent) awards or 
findings have been handed dowm by the Board. 
In addition, 58 supplementary decisions were 
made in eases where action had already been 
taken, making a total of 520 formal aw^ardS or 
findings. 1 he exact number of strikes and lock- 
outs averted or called olf as a direct result of 
the Board’s intervention is unknown, but the 


records show at least 138 instances of this char- 
acter. 

llierc was a rapid expansion of the work of 
the War Lalior Board during the period of 
aetiial hostilities. After the signing of the arm- 
istiec, a resolution was passed providing that no 
new cases other than those jointly submitted 
would be received by the Board after Dec. 5, 
1918. Altogether, there were received in the six 
months immediatidy after the armistice 423 new 
cases, as compared with 847 entered in the 
docket during the six months prior to the end 
of hostilities. 

Tlie awTirds and findings of the War Labor 
Board over the period from^ Apr. 30, 1918 to 
May 31, 1019 directly affected 1084 establish- 
ments employing 609,494 persons, of whom 80,- 
271 weie employees of street railway companies. 
These figures include only those persons speci- 
fied directly in the terms of the decision. It 
is worthy of note that very frequently a d('- 
cision in regard to one comf)any has beim ac- 
cepted by othei companies when in similar sit- 
uations, e.g., the dcci.xion of the Board in the 
Bridgeport cases, (see preceding Vkau Book), 
was accepted and apj)li(‘d in the plants of tbe 
Remington Arms Compaiiv in other places, and 
that the street railway decisions have been the 
basis of voluntary adjustment in Philadelphia, 
Wasbington, and many other cities. Likewise, 
the industrial service* section of the Ordnance* 
and other branches of the War Department, as 
well as the Jjabeir Adjustment Board and simi- 
lar divisions and boaids eif other procurement 
divisions, of tlie go^ernme‘nt, liave used tlie \\'ar 
Labor Bedard piincijiles and precedents as a 
manual in their own adjustments MoreoA^r, 
tlie e*e)nciliators of the* Department of Labor, 
have averted many difiie’ulties by citing the 
pi inciples ‘ and precedents of the War Labor 
lloard to tlie })artie*s in coutrovcisy, and have.* 
woiked out an adjustment based on these prin- 
ciples. 

Uases were brought be*fore the War J..abor 
Beinrd either by a]>peal from some other board, 
by reference from the Department of Labor, or 
by diiect complaint Large groups of cases 
wTue excluded from the War Labor Board, ex- 
cept by way of ajqieal, because of other processes 
for settlement. The sliipbuilding industry set 
up its own Labor Adjustment Board; tbe Oid- 
nance Dejiartment and other firoducing depart- 
nieiits of tbe government had special industrial 
service sections; the Railroad Administration 
had its own method of conciliation; and the coal 
mining industry had its labor conditions con- 
trolled by agreement of all parties with the 
Fuel Administration. The cases which came to 
the War Labor Board on appeal from the de- 
cisions of these other boaids were very few. 
The most im])ortant of these was the New York 
Harbor case, which came up on appeal from 
the New York Harbor Wage Adjustment Board. 

A very large number of cases came by way of 
refeience from conciliative agencies such as the 
Department of Labor, which had been unable to 
adjust the matters under discussion. Among 
these are found the St. Louis cases, Bridgeport 
cases, Worthington Pump case. Smith and Wes- 
son case, and the Newark, N. J. machinists’ 
cases. The remaining cases w*ere brought 
through direct complaint to the Board. Of 
these, 12 per cent were made by employers or 
employers’ associations; the remainder were 
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brought >)y groups of employees or, in the case 
of the union shops, by the union representa- 
tive. 

The Board was given no legal authority to 
execute its decisions. But during the period 
of the war, tht powers of the procurement de- 
partments of the government — such as the War 
and Navy Departments — were very great, and 
thcHc pow(‘r8, as well as the influence of the 
President, were constantly used in support of 
the awards of this Board. The most striking 
cases of this kind were the Bridgeport and the 
Smith and Wesson cases. In the former the 
Piesidcnt told the striking employees that he 
would use the Pederal Employment Service, and 
oihet branches of the government even to an- 
nulling their occupational claim for exemption 
fiom diaft, to their disadvantage if they did 
not acc(*pf the Boaid’s award In the Smith and 
Wesson case, the War Department immediately 
took over the plant of that company when it 
icfiis(‘d to abide by the d(*cision of the War La- 
bor Board Tin* outstanding fact, however, is 
that, as long as active war was being prose- 
ciifcd, the decisions of the Whir Labor Board 
vvi‘rc accepted almost without exception. 

A large number of awards specifically pro- 
vided for an administrator to be sent to inter- 
piet the awaid. There were, likewise, many 
lequests for the assistance of such men in the 
interpretation and application of awards. This 
demand steadily increased as the number of de- 
cisions lendered grew, and it was impo.ssible to 
provide enicient administrators in sufficient num- 
lieis. In total, 180 awaids and findings were 
administered by the Department of Administra- 
tion of Awards. Idle maximum number of ad- 
mmistratois at the time of greatest activity 
was 25 

W In*n tile armistice wa.s signed, many ernploy- 
(us believed that the War Labor Board should 
he dissolved, but in January, President Wilson 
tidegraphed from Paris, expicssing his desire 
that it continue to function during the period 
of I ecoiistruct ion However, the expenses of this 
Hoard vveie met by a war emergency appropria- 
t ion There was no new' ap[)ropriation and 
aft Cl June JO, 1010, the membeis of the Board 
acted without coinjicnsation. After correspond- 
{'iici* with the Secret arj^ of Labor, in which Sec- 
ret aiv Whlson had expressed gratitude for the 
successful functioning of this board, and his 
belief that its duties weie completed, the W^ar 
Labor Board passed unanimously, on Aug. 12, 
1010, a ri'solution deciding to dissolve. The 
nvsolution stati‘s (1) the War l^aboi Board is 
to adjourn because the emergency need is ter- 
minat(‘d, and the government has made no fur- 
ther jirovision for maintenaiu'e ; (2) the War 

fabor Hoard will ba ready foi any call until 
formally dissolved by Ex<*cutive Proclamation; 
(ly) all controvcrsi<*s still being considered shall 
be tiansferrcd to the Department of Labor; (4) 
all records and files shall be placed in the De- 
partment of J^ibor and shall be open for In- 
spection by tbe public. 

During its 15 months of existence, the Na- 
tional War Labor Board handled over 1200 
cases and expended $750,000. The Bethlehem 
Steel employees’ case was the only ease which 
was left undecided. Jhis w^as placed in the 
hands of an administrator 

NAUMANN) J. F. German Publicist, died 
at Travemunde, Germany, August 24. He had 


distinguished himself during the past 25 years 
as a writer on blocs, and as a political leader, 
and during the war wrote a book which be- 
came notorious in countries of the Allies un- 
der the title of Mtticleuf opa, in which he urged 
the foundation of a new holy empire, under 
Austro-Gerinan control, comprising not only cen 
tral Europe, but extending from Antwerp to 
the Persian Gulf. He was born near I.<eip8io 
in 1860, 8tudii*d at German universities, and 
WiiH a pastor at Langeberg from 1886 to 1800. 
A few years later he gave up the ministry and 
became a leader of the left wing of the Chris- 
tian Socialists, and subsequently one of tbe 
founders, and the first president of the National 
Socialist party. He was editor of Die Zeit 
(1806-1905), w’hich was subsequently combined 
with The Nation and the })olitical paper, 11 life 
(1901-1907); he also published the political 
annual of his party, called The Patna. Among 
his hooks may be mentioned the following: 
Der Hoziale Progress der evangehschen hirchc, 
(1890); Was heisst Vhristhvhsozialf (1894- 
96); National- so zialer Katevhismus, (1890), 
WeltpohUk vnd Sozialreform, (1898); Flot1( 
lend Reaktion, (1899); Demokratxe and Kaiser- 
tum, (1900); Kunst und Volk, (1902); Brief t 
uher Religion, (ed. ed., 1904) ; Neudeutseke 
Wirtschaft spoilt ik, (1906) ; Freiheitskampfe, 
(1911); Oeisl and iilauhe, (1911). He w'as a 
member of the Beiclistag fiom 1907 to 1912. 
After the defeat of Germany be entered the new 
Democratic paity and became its president. He 
was one of those who opposed the most bitterly 
the signing of the peace. By his country he was 
regarded as one of the best orators of his day, 
and was spoken of as a piobable successor of 
PThuT in the presidency. 

NAVAL ACADEMY, United States. 
United Statkm Naval Academy. 

NAVAL PROGRESS. During the past yeai 
the naval powers of the world have been chiefly 
concerned in a reduction of cxjienscs by cutting 
down the personnel, laying up unnecessary ships, 
discaiding antiquated ones, and stopping or re- 
ducing new construction. Those vessels which 
bad become antiquated ami those which were 
only called into service by the exigencies of tbe 
w'ar have been lelegated to retiiemcnt, to the 
serap-hoa]), or (in the case of former merchant 
craft) returned to their original service. Ger 
many has been rcxliiced to the status of a third 
rate naval power. Great Britain is completing 
only such vessels as were very far advanced in 
coii.struction. France and Italy are simply re- 
pairing existing ship.s — and only the best of 
these are receiving much attention. The United 
States and Japan arc the only nations that arc 
adding to their fleet; neither was hard hit 
like Great Britain, France, and Italv by the 
frightful expenses of tbe war 

Battle of Jutland. Tbe battle of Jutland 
has attracted new interest during the year 
through the published statements of Admiral 
Lord Jellieoe, of Admiral Tirjiitz., and of Captain 
Bersius. Tbe really decisive rharactei of th(‘ 
action is now thoroughly understood. The Gei 
man ships were badly injured and their crews 
decimated. The ships were saved from sinking 
only by their heavy armor, by excellent subdi- 
vision of tbe bulls, and the proximity of their 
home base The British losses w'crc 601 i killed 
and drowned and 674 wounded. Of the fatal 
casualties about 500 weie due to gun fire and 
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5500 to the sinking of 3 battle cruisers, 2 ar- 
inorcfl criiisers, 2 flotilla leaders, and 6 de- 
stroyers. The Gorman losses are stated in Ber- 
lin as 3076 of which about 2000 were drowned 
and the remainder killed or wounded by gun- 
fire. The fleet was hdr,H de combat . The bat- 
tleship ]*ominerti was sunk by a torpedo. The 
Kocmp was struck about 15 times and so badly 
damaged that she sank by the head until her 
bow was only fli/o feet above water, thereby im- 
prisoning the crew of the forward torpedo tube 
until she was placed in dock on June 5. The 
(h'os'ficr Kurfiirat was damaged in hull and en- 
gines by shells and torpedo The Markgraf was 
badly damaged by a torpedo. The (Hdenhurg 
was hit by a shell which killed 11 and wounded 
about 12, mostly olTicers on the bridge The 
Oslfy'imla'nd struck a mine which tore a large 
hole in her stai board side; she was assisted into 
[lort by salvaging vessels. The Schlenien was 
injured in a collision with the sinking Pom- 
niern. T he Schleswig-Holstein was so badly hurt 
that her repairs took several weeks. Of the 
battle cruisers, the Liwfzoin received at least 40 
bits by lieavy shell and was twice torpedoed 
during the night attacks. She was abandoned 
and sunk to prevent her falling into British 
hands. Tlu^ Dctfflnigct was so badly torn by 
shells that she had to be reconstructed, a large 
<iuantity of guns and armor designed for the 
ff indtnhurg being used. 'Ihe Molike was hit by 
three laige shells and was under repairs until 
August The 1 on dir Taun had one turret 
completely jmt out of action and another ren- 
dered virtually useless. Of the light cruisers 
the Elhing was so completely disabled that she 
was scuttled to avoid capture. The Rostock, 
badly damaged bv gunfire, was blown up to 
av(fid capture. The Wiesbaden was completely 
wrecked by gunlirc and finally sunk by a tor- 
])edo: only one of her crow survived. The 
Frauenloh, wrecked and set on fire by shells, was 
also torjiedocd by an enemy destroyer or cruiser 
and sunk; only eight of her crew escaped. Five 
destroyers were sunk and several others so dis- 
abh'd that tht‘y had to be towed into port. 
Aside from the drowuied in the Quam Mary and 
fndef air gable. Beatty's ships had considerably 
over 500 killed and wounded in the battle 
cruisers and fifth battle sipiadron. No one was 
killed on anv battleshiji of the main British 
licet and only nine were Mound(‘d — all on the 
Folossns. Jellicoe’s losses were in the Inmnei- 
hlr. Defence, Black Prince, and the flotillas, 
'I he serious injuries of the German ships and 
the enforced r(*treat to ^Vilhelmshaven, where 
sc\cral months were required to effect repairs, 
were a terrible setback to the German high 
commands The attempt of the Kaiser and his 
advisers to characterize the battle as a Ger- 
man victory only deceived those at a distance 
and d(*ceived them but for a time. As far as 
the personnel of the navy was concerned its 
spirit was broken and its morale destroyed; 
fiorn that time onward, hopelessness spread and 
the attempts at reorganization and strengthen- 
ing of the fleet only led to discontent that un- 
dermined discipline and ended in mutiny. The 
failure of the submarine campaign which, in- 
stead of bringing Fngland to terms, brought the 
Unit(‘d States into the war, and which was so 
dangeious that few escaped a third trip to sea, 
made matters steadily v^orse, so that at the 
end of hostilities the German fleet was well- 


nigh innocuous no matter what its force in 
ships. 

Aircraft. At sea as on land aircraft have 
become most important for scouting and other 
purposes. The seaplane differs from the land 
machine in having the car shaped like a boat 
so that it can alight on the water, from which 
its floats and hydroplanes permit it to rise with- 
out difficulty. In the United States and other 
navies all large ships wdll hereafter carry at 
least one seaplane, while si)ecial vessels carry- 
ing 10 to 25 planes will accompany large naval 
forces. (See Battlksttips, etc.). The airship 
is also highly regarded as a naval auxiliary but 
the practicable manner of its use awaits fur- 
ther development. 

Ordnance. There are no new developments 
in naval ordnance since the British brought out 
their short 18-inch for special service and the 
Germans a short light O-inch for arming sub- 
marines. JTie British, in 1015, built a short 
light 12-inch gun which they mounted on (Sb/5- 
martne M-1. It was intended for use at the 
Dardanelles. 

Naval War Devices, Recent. The depth 
charge, at first consisting of a fused container 
holding 25 j)oundH of high explosive and thrown 
by hand, has been develo]>ed in several ways. It 
is now enormously larger and fitted with a fuse 
that explodes it at a predesigned depth by the 
hydrostatic pressure. (Juns and launching ap- 
paratus aie used to project the bombs, and the 
largest sizes are of 600 pounds or more. The 
name hydrophone has been applied to any in- 
strument for listening to sounds coming through 
water. Such instruments, of many different 
types, were used during the war in the en- 
deavor to define the direction of a moving sub 
marine. No great success attended these (T- 
forts until the Walser llydiophone (the inven- 
tion of a French naval officer) appeared. This 
instrument, too complicated to describe here, 
is based upon the refraction of sound waves 
In its final form it was first usihI in service 
during March, 11)18. Thereafter it assisted 
greatly in the submarine hunt. Among the 
many important devices developed during the 
war is the paravane. This consists of two “ot- 
ters” towed by wire ropes, oin* at each side of 
the bow, the inner end of each rope being at- 
tached to the stem of the ship at the foiefoot, 
a dozen feet or more below water The “otter” 
is a torp(Hlo-shaped device fitted with saw-like 
jaws (for cutting mine-anchor cables) and a 
depth regulator operating rudders that keep it 
at a designed dey)th below the surface. When 
the ship goes ahead, other rudders on the “ot- 
ters” make them swing out from the side until 
they stretch taut their towing ropes at an 
angle of about 45® with tlm course. Any mine 
which does not squarely strike the stem of the 
ship is caught by one of the towing ropes 
pressing against the anchor line The latter 
slides along the towing rope until it catches in 
the “ottcT’s” jaws where it is promptly cut 
1he mine then rises to the surface clear of the 
ship and is easily destroyed. Paravanes saved 
many ships from being struck during the war 
and incidentally revealed the location of several 
new and unknown mine fields. The H-course is 
a later development of zigzag steering which 
was designed to upset the calculations of a 
U-boat that wished to launch a torpedo. This 
form of course is obtained by a continuously 
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moving lubbei’s point on the compass, the move- 
ment neing controlled by a cam that may be 
changed from time to time to give an S-course 
of different characteristics. As the moving 
lubber’s point follows the law impressed upon 
it by the cam, the computation of course, dis- 
tance, and position at any time can be made 
automatically. 

Navies of tiik Worlu: Relative Strength in 
Ships. In the following table, no pre-dread- 
nought battleships are included and of fast light 
( 1 uisers only those which are less than 15 years 
old. On account of the difiiculty of determina- 
tion of ligures in connection with submarines and 
(Ichtioycrs, the numbers of these vessels and thedr 
tonnages are taken from U. S. oHicial reports 
wbieh appeared in the Spimg of 1919, Many 
that are reeorded as building have since been 
eoinpleted and, in the ease of Great Britain, a 
Iaig(* number have been condemned for ultimate 
sale as not worth further maintenance, while 
other nations are rtKliicing theii fleets some- 
wluit less draslically. Tlic French and Italians 
]ia\e stopped all work on dreadnoughts under 
construetioii .* these vessels were projected be- 
foie tlie war but hav(‘ hardly been commenced 
and none are far advanced. The United States 
and Japan are the only countries doing much 
building. When the battle eruiseis and battle- 
sliips now under construetion are completed the 
L lilted States navy will be eijual to the present 
lleet of Great Biitain except as legards light 
cruisers, while ilapan will have left Fiance and 
Italy far hchind. 


kind is to be retained unless fit to take its place 
in the first line of its type. This rule eliminates 
all armored cruisers, all predreadiiought battle- 
ships (except two which approach the dread- 
nought type, carrying 4 12-inch and 10 9.2-inch 
guns), all light cruisers of low speed and in- 
effective design, all old destroyers which are too 
small to be fully seaworthy and too slow to be 
efficient. The rule is also being applied to ves- 
sels of auxiliary type where selection is more 
difficult. The result is that the British navy 
will become a highly efticient organization per 
ton of vessels maintained in service. The Brit- 
ish naval estimates for 1919- 20 were £149,200,- 
000, of which £68,000,001) was for shipbuilding, 
repairs, and maintenance. A personnel of 280,- 
000 is provided for. When the reductions in 
material and personnel are complete it is hoped 
that the cost of maintaining the navy will be 
less than £100,000,000 — possibly as low as £75,- 
000,000. One item, which will always be a large 
one, is the pay of oflicers and men. Tin* rate 
of pay has been enormously increased — more 
than doubled in stnne instances — so that the pay 
of many otfieers (e.specially those of the higher 
grade's), is higher than that of similai ranks of 
(»ur own service. The total losses of the British 
naval forces in war oiieiations were as follows' 
Killed (including drowned), 20()1 ofiieers and 
20,197 men; wounded, 813 ollieers and 4081 
men ; missing, 15 ollir(*rs and eight men. 

United States Naw. After the battleships 
and battle cruisers now under construction are 
completed, the navy will be eejual to tlie fireserit 


NAVIE.S OF THE GREAT POWERS— SHIPS BUILT AND BUILDING 


Gr<^ at Britain II nited Statea Japan France Italfj 


Ships huilt: 


No 

Tons 

No 

Tons 

No 

Tons 

No 

Tons 

No 

Tons 

Battleships • 


35 

845,490 

14 

377,450 

6 

164,000 

7 

103,400 

0 

130.59.3 

Battle cruisers . 

, 

9 

208,600 

0 


4 

110,000 

0 


0 


Lij;lit Cl uisers 


a 88 

444,150 

3 

10,250 

7 

24,864 

1 

2.421 

1 4 

31 682 

Destroyers 


b 309 

350,020 

105 

109,000 

05 

37,177 

05 

37,505 

47 

34,950 

Subuittrines 


c 140 

155,000 

84 

32,170 

10 

23.414 

58 

22,020 

78 

21,045 

Total 


041 

2,003,200 

200 

528,930 

98 

340,055 

131 

325,361 

14.5 

218,870 

Ships building 
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0 


12 

454,200 

4 

128,000 

e 0 

158,150 

e 4 

117,800 

Battle cruisers . 


0 


0 

261,000 

2 

80,000 

0 


0 


Light cruibeis . 


0 


10 

71,000 

4 

21,400 

3 

13,500 

0 







9 

11,700 





Destroyers . 


d 115 

141,855 

237 

280,779 

1 1 

(G 

1 

890 

10 

19,43 5 






4 

3,000 





Hu bin arm es 


d 79 

60,871 

83 

08,094 

0 

(G 

8 

( 0 

1 1 

3,399 



194 

208,720 

348 

1,141,673 

43 

244,100 

18 

172,540 

31 

140,634 

Battleships of a near 

dread- 











nought type which 

will be 








94,138 



kept in service . 


2 

33,000 

0 


1 

19,350 

5 

0 



a Some not completed On a few construction work has stopped. 

Nearly one-half are to be condemned and broken up. 
c Some are to he condemned and broken up. 

Some are completed, some will not be built at present. 
e Construction work stopped. 


British Navy. No new construction work is 
in hand for the British navy. A large number 
of cruisers, destroyers, and submarines were in 
band at the tmd of the war; those very far ad- 
vanced will be completed; work on the others 
has been stopped. Four new type batthiships of 
the Hood class were contemplated. The flood 
is completed : the others, which had hardly been 
commenced, will not be built and the material 
lias been sold. IT^p to July 1, 1919, about 150 
British ships had been condemned for sale and 
the work is still going on. No vessel of any 


naval force of Great Britain excejit as regards 
light cruisers in which the U. 8. navy is veiy 
deheient. Tlie possession of a great navy seems 
to be regarded as imperative. In the late war, 
although the British navy was enormously su- 
perior to the German it was iiisutllcient to ef- 
fect all desired lesults. 'Jhe political disquiet 
now prevailing in Europe may engender any re- 
sult and the United States evidently wi.shes to 
be in shape to secure its own peace and safety 
and by the constant exhibition of adequate force 
to cause any nation or combination of nations to 
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tliifik twice before attacking? us or interfering 
with the rights of our people. The naval appro- 
pi lation bill for 1919-20 is $016,000,000. No 
iu‘W construction is authorized but $133,000,000 
IS piovided for continuing work on the vessels 
authoi i/ed in the programme of 1916. After 
Jan 1, 1920, the enlisted force of the navy is 
fixed at 170,000 men, which number may be in- 
creased by the Pre.sident to 191,000 if in his 
ludgment a suflien*nt emergency exists. The 
new organi/ation of the active forces afloat con- 
sihU of an Atlantic battle fleet of 17 battleships 
and a Pacific battle fleet of 15, each with squad- 
ions of criiisers, destroyers, auxiliaries, etc 
The Asiatic fleet consists of cruisers and auxili- 
ary Ncshcls only. (Jthei special squadrons and 
detachments are formed for special services All 
battleships of the predi eadnought type, except 
those ot the (Connecticut and A’cir Jersey classes, 
are to be placed in reserve and it is presumed 
that the ships of these two classes will follow 
the others as fast us they are replaced by dread- 
noughts. There are now building for the navy: 
the battleships Tennessee and California (32,300 
tons, 85 and 95 pei cent completed), ColoradOy 
Maryland, Washington, and West 1 iiginia (32,- 
600 tons, 35 to 70 per cent completed), Houth 
Dakota, Indiana, Montana, North (Carolina, Iowa, 
Massachusetts (43,200 tons, 0 to 10 per cent 
completed) : the battle cruisers Ijextngton, Con- 
stellation, Saratoga, Hanger, Constitution, United 
States (43,500 tons, 0 to 10 pei cent completed) ; 
10 light cruisers A os. ) to Hi (7100 tons, 5 to 40 
per (‘cnt complett'd). On Oct. 1, 1919, there 
\\(*re also under construction .3 fuel ships, 2 gun- 
boats, 1 hospital ship, 2 ammunition ships, 1 
it'pair ship, 1 destioyer tender, 136 destroyois, 
58 sulimarines, 6 mine sweejiers, 14 seagoing 
fugs, 7 harbor tugs, 11 oil tankers, and 8 eagle 
boats. Many of these liave since been completed. 
There were 197 vessels in the navy at the time 
of our entry into the war and 2003 at its close 
3 he peisonnel of the navy on Apiil 6, 1017, was: 
Navy, 65,777, marine corps, 15,627. The cor- 
rcsj>onding hgures on Nov. 11, 1918, were: 

Navy, 4f)7,030; marine corps, 78,017. At the 
close of hostilities there vere 373 United States 
naval vessels operating in European waters, con- 
sisting of 8 batth'ships, 70 destroyers, 120 sub- 
niai me chasers, 12 submarines, and 63 patrol 
and mine vessels of vaiious types. 

Ulrman Navy. 1’he Ueiman navy has been 
reduced to a negligible na\al force by the results 
of the var. Not only has she, by the terms of 
the armistice, been conijielled to surrender every 
.ship of serious importance but the organization, 
morale, and disciirline of the fleet has been so 
i‘ompIetel\ destroAed that it will take a genera- 
fion to reconstruct any sort of efficient force. 
(See note on the battle of .Jutland on a preced- 
ing page.) On June 21, 1919, by a concerted 
action, the German crews on the vessels interned 
at Scapa Flow sank their ves.sols This was but 
a further evidence of the total lack of honor and 
plighted word which has distinguished the Ger- 
mans during the war. The terms of the p(*ace 
tieaty require that the armed naval forces of 
(Germany shall not exceed the following: — 6 bat- 
tleshijrs of the Deutschland or Lothringen types 
(both pu'dreadnoughts of 13,000 tons, carrying 
4 INinch guns), 6 light cruisers, 12 destroyers, 
and 12 torpedo boats (or an equal number of 
similar craft) ; and the naval forces of Germany 
shall not contain a single submarine. A list of 


the vessels surrendered for internment is given 
in the Ykak Hook for 1918. 

Japanese Navy. As may be seen in the table 
of ships of great naval powers, the Japanese 
navy is steadily advancing in power both abso- 
lutely and relatively It is now in third place 
as regards either ships built, or ships built and 
building, having far distanced both France and 
Italy. Financially, Japan has not been injured 
by the war; indeed, its commerce', industries, and 
wealth have greatly increased. Of the 4 battle- 
ships given in tlie table us building 2 are 
launehed, and 2 are eommeneed, whib* lb(' 2 
battle cruisers of 49,000 tons are about fo be 
or have been laid down Of the new light eruis- 
eis of 7200 tons, two are eeilainly building, and 
possibly 5 are in hand ; 2 otlim s of 3500 tons 
are nearly ready for service. Of the 14 dest lov- 
ers of unknown displacement, 10 were reeeiitl) 
ordered and were probably laid down in 
1919; 5 are first class boats and 5 arc second 
class. 

Frencut Navy. The ffiiancial embarrassments 
caused by the war have impelled tlie governiiKuit 
to call a halt on practically all .shipbuilding. 
Three light rriiisers { Laniotle-lHqiict class) of 
about 4500 tons are under construction, whether 
work on them is to be stopped is uncertain 
The great cost of powerful naval vessels has re- 
peatedly caused the French to seek some cIkui}) 
substitute for the battleship — the torpedolioat, 
the commerce destroyer, the submarine Wlien 
the futility of the substitute* was seen, the navy 
built u.seb'ss ships like the armored cruisers 
Hefore the war Fraiu'e bad laid down 5 battle- 
ships of about 25,000 tons and piojeeted the' 
laying down of 4 moie. Only one of tlie latter 
was laid down and work upon this and upon tlie 
first 5 was sto})p<.‘d soon after the outbreak of 
hostilities and has not been resumed 

Italian Navy. As in otlicr navies of the 
Euiopcan allies, rctreiiehment is sought in all 
directions. In 1913-14, Italy expected to lay 
dow'n 4 battleshi[)H of 28,000 to 30,000 tons. It 
is believed that some work was done on all of 
them; 1 was launehi'd W’oik on all is re- 
poiti'd stoppl'd, the 1 whieh was. launehed may 
eventually be completed The dreadnought bat- 
tleship heonaido da \ inei (22,340 tons) which 
was sunk by an internal explosion during the 
war has been raised and will be repaired. 

Kusbian Navy. The break-up of the Hussian 
navy is complete. After mnidenng most ot the 
offieers and a laige percentage of the men, the 
Ilolshevists attempted to operate some of the 
vessels — others they gave to their UeTman 
friends. Nearly all have now bei'ii eaptuied by 
the Allies or sunk. 

Austrian Navy. The breaking up of the Aus- 
trian Empire has of eouise left the remains of 
its fleet without a Hag and without a country. 
Neither the new Aiistiia nor the new Hungary 
has any seacoast. The principal vessels of the 
Austrian fleet are now in Italian hands and 
may fall to Italy, be destroyed, or be given to 
the Jugo-HIav state. 

New Minor Navies. Finland, Poland, and 
Jugoslavia are said to be organizing naval 
forces but nothing definite of importance has yet 
been achieved. 

NAVY. See Naval Progress. 

NATAE. See Anthropology. 

NEBEASKA. Population. The population 
of the State in 1910 was 1,192,214, and July 1, 
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1919, it was estimated to be 1,309,027, a gain of 
1 2,000 during the twelvemonth. 

Agrici jLtlire. The following table is com- 
piled fiom a report of the Federal Department of 
Agriculture. 


Crop Year Acreage Prod. Bu. Value 

Corn 1919 7,080,000 184,186,000 $224,707,000 

1918 6,9.54,000 123,086,000 157,550,000 

Oats 193 9 2,133,000 69,962,000 45,475,000 

1918 2,531,000 56,188,000 36,522,000 

Wheat 1919 4,384,000 60,675,000 122,564,000 

1918 3,666,000 41,213,000 81,190,000 

Hay .. . .1919 1,769,000 a 4,299,000 60,186,000 

1918 1,701,000 a 2,381,000 40,953,000 

Potatoes ...1919 115,000 6,325,000 12,018,000 

1918 121,000 10,406,000 12,279,000 


a Tons. 

AN. SPORT ATION. Idle total railway mileage 
of the Stale on Dec 31, 1919, was 8392. The 
railioads having the longest mileage were: (dii- 
cago, Hurlingtoii, and Quincy, 3001; llnion Pa- 
cific, 2104; Chicago and Northwestern, 1300 
Very little railroad construction was done dur- 
ing the year. 

Finance. According to the tieasurei’a re- 
poit, the total receipts for the fiscal year 1918 
were $4,980,973. The disbursements foi the year 
amounted to $4,012,279. The balance at the be- 
ginning of the year was $483,180, and at the 
(‘lid of the year $1,451,880. The State has no 
bonded debt. 

EofrcATKJN. The total school ])opulation in 
1918 was 387,394. The eniollinent in the pub- 
lic schools was 2i)2,302, with an average daily 
attcmdancc of 219,240. 34ie number of teach(*rs, 
male and female, was 12,097, and their average 
salaiv was $04.45 a month. 

Poi.mc.s ANi> (b/ViouNMENT. I’lic regular ses- 
sion ()1 the b‘gislatuie w'as held, January March. 
Its principal work w^as the passage of a so- 
called “code” hill, w'hich consolidates the several 
hoards and coniniissioiis under the governor, with 
secietaiies foimiiig his “cahincit.” ddie [mi pose 
is to unify the administration of the state’s 
hnsiiiess, doing away w’lth du[)licalioris and over- 
lapjong )ui isdictioiis. Provisions weie also 
made tor the (onslitutioiial convention, oidered 
by the refei endum. 4 his convention met on De- 
cemlier 5th, organized, named its committees and 
took a lecess until January bth. The legisla- 
ture also enacted seveial amendments to the 
hanking laws, the “blue sky” law and the work- 
men’s compensation hnv. A bill to provide foi 
the erection of a new State capitol building, 
levying a tax to pay for the same, and naming 
a commission with the governor as cliairman to 
receive and adopt plans, was also passed. 

A special session of the legislature was called 
in October, to grant to Douglas county the right 
to issue bonds for the purpose of refiairing the 
(‘ounty court hous(*, which W’^as damaged by fire 
diiiiiig a riot on the night of September 28tli 
At that time a mob surrounded the court house, 
situated in the centre of the Omaha downtown 
district, and set the interior of the building on 
liie to force the .sheriff to turn over a negro 
prisoner held in the county jail, which is on 
the roof of the building. The total damage 
wuoiiglit by the fire is estimated at $898,009. 
While the sheriff w^as removing the prisoners 
from the jail, quaiteis, that had become un- 
t(‘nable, the negro was secured by the mob, hung, 
shot, and his body afterwards cremated. Dur- 
ing the progress of the riot, Mayor Edward P. 


Smith of Omaha was captured by the mob and 
badly beaten, narrowly escaping being hanged, 
his rescue being effected by a group of citizens. 

State O^T'^igers. (lovernor, Samuel P. Mc- 
Kelvie; Lieutenaiit-Ooveriior, P. A. Barrows; 
Secretary of State, D. M. Ainsberry; Attorney- 
Oeneral, Clarence A. Davis; Auditor, (ieorge \V. 
Marsh; Tieasurer, D. B. Cropsey; Commissioner 
of Public Lands, Dan Swanson; Railway C'ora- 
missioner, 11. C. Taylor- -all Republicans. 

Judiciary. Supreme Court: Chief Justice, 
A. M. Morrissey; Associate Justices, Cliailes B. 
1^‘tton, William B. Rose, George W\ Day, Al- 
bert J. Cornisli, James R. Dean, Chester JI. 
Aldrich. See Minimi’m Wage. 

NEBRASKA, University of. A eo-eduea- 
tional State institution of learning, founded at 
Lincoln, Neb., in 1809. In the fall of 1918 there 
were 3234 students and 329 iiiemberH of tlie fac- 
ulty ; a large propoi tion of the attendance was 
incident to the establishment of a unit of the 
Student Army Training Corps. V^olumes in 
library, 137,808. The total revenue of the uni- 
versity for the \eai 1918 was $3,054,874. Chaii- 
cidlor, Samuel Avery, Ph.D. See Agricultural 
E in I CATION. 

NECROLOGY. The following list contains 
the names of notable peisons who died in 1919. 
Articles will be found in the Year Book in their 
pioper alphabetical order on those whose names 
are mentioned below without other text. 

Aaroasolin, Aaron Atfra ultui ist, died May 15 near 
Boulogne, France, in a fall from an aeroplane He 
was technical adviser of the United States Department 
of Agriculture He was bom at Haifa, Palestine, 
Abbott, Charles Com ad 

Abott, Bessie American stage soprano, died in New 
York, February 9. She was born at Riverside, N. Y . 
in 1878. Having begun her career as a successful 
singer on the vaudeville stage, she soon found her way 
into grand opera, making her d6but in Pans, m 190L 
From 1906-9 she sang at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, and after that again in Europe Ut)ou her 
marriage to the sculptor T Waldo Story, in 1912, she 
retired from the stage. 

At land, 8ii Thomas D>ko 

Adler, fjcopold. German theatre director lie was 
diiettoi ol tlie touit iheatre of Brunswidv 
Akashi, Molojiio. 

Alcock, Sir John 
Alden, Henry Mills 

Altenburg, Peter. Geiman author Ho ^\U8 among 
the most original of the modern school 

Alves, P. de P Bodngues E.x-President of Brazil, 
died January 15. He was born m 1849 

Anderson, Malcolm Playfair Naturalist and ex- 
idorer, died February 21 in Oakland, Cal. He was 
well known us an ornithologist, and had made investiga- 
tions in China and Japan, where he was in charge of 
the Duke of Bedford Explorations in eastern Asia. He 
graduated at Stanford University. 

Anderson, W. Me. Former Member of Parliament, 
died February 25. He was a member of the British 
Labor Party. 

Andreev or Andreyev, Leonid Nikolaevitch 
Andreiev, VaHsili. Russian musician, died in Russia, 
March 28 (of starvation). Having perfected the na- 
tional balalaika, he organized in Petrograd an orches- 
tra exclusively of balalaikas and domras In 1910 he 
visited the United States, meeting with such success 
that ho made several subsequent tours 
Angeles, Felipe. 

Aiaujo, Paula Silva. Brazilian bacteriologist. He 
was well known for his microscopical researches in biol- 
ogy, and was the author of Vaccine Therapy of Bron- 
chial Asthma. 

Arch, Joseph 

Aronson. Rudolph American composer, died Febru- 
ary 4 in New York City He was born April 8, 1856 
He was a well-known theatre manager and projector; 
inaugurated roof gardens m the United States; and 
composed over 150 pieces for orchestra. 

Ashbrook, Robert Tliomas Flower. 

Astor, William Waldorf. 

Atterbury, Sir Frederick. British lawyer and poli- 
tician, Re was controller of the Stationery Office at 
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the time of his death. He wrote on a variety of eco- 
nomic subjects . ^ j T 

Ayres, Brown University president, died January 

28. He was born in Memphis, Tenn., May 25, 1856, 
and was professor of physics and dean of the School of 
Technology at Tulane University from 1880 to 1904. 
and after that president of the University of 
TennesHtHi „ , ^ 

Azopardi, Sir Vincent Prendo. Chief Justice of 
Malta, died June 9. He was born January 6, 1865. 

Baecarini, Dr. P Director of the Botanic Gardens 

at Firenze, died July 24. 

Bacon, Robert ^ , 

Baillie, Sir Duncan. Indian Civil Service official, 
died August 30 He was born November 7, 1856, and 
held important offices in the Indian Civil Service dur- 
ing the greater part of his life 
Baird, John Wallace. 

Baker, Frank. Anatomist, died September 30, 1918 
He was for many years superintendent of the National 
Zoological Park in Washington, D. C. 

Ball, Tom British international golfer, born at 
Hoylake, England, in 1882 He represimted England 
in the international matches of 1909, 1910, 1912, and 
1913. 

Ballard, Aaron Edward 

Bancroft, Claude Keith. Government botanist of 
British Guiana. Ho was born in 1885 and studied at 
Harrison College, Barbados, and Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge He was botanist in the Federated Malay States 
1910-13, when ho became government botanist of Brit- 
ish Guiana. He wrote various articles on a wide range 
of botanical subjects for scientific publications 

Barajas, Carlos Mexican physician, and professor 
of anatomy in the University of Mexico 

Burdelchon, Dr K H von Anatomist. He was 
born in 1850 He had been professor of anatomy in the 
University of Jena, and wrote a series of works on 
anatomy and evolution 
Barney, Samuel Stebbins. 

Baron, Barclay Josiah. British physicinn and Lord- 
Muvor of Bristol, died June 7. He was a lecturer at 
the Bristol Medical School and was also on the medical 
staff of Edinbur^i University. 

Barr, Amelia Edith. 

Barrel!, Joseph. 

Barroso, Sabino Former president of the Brazilian 
Chamber of Deputies, died June 14, in Rio de Janeiro 
Barry, Thomas Henry 

Bartholomew, William H Engraver, died in Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., September 2. He was born m 1856. 
Bashford, James Whitford 
Bass, Joseph Parker 
Battle, Kemp Plummer. 

Baum, Lyman Frank 

Baumard, Monsignor. Rector of the Catholic Uni- 
versity of Lille, died in Gruson, France; death reported 
early in December He was born August 4, 1828, and 
was rector of the above-mentioned institution from 1888 
to 1898. He was author of a number of religious 
writings dealing with controversies, biography, and his- 
tory. 

Bayma, T Bacteriologist. He was a well-known 
physician of Sao Paulo, Brazil, and director of the 
Bacteriological Institute there. He was born in 1864 
Beck, Sir J. H. Meiring. South African state official, 
died May 18. He was born in Cape Province in 1855 
From 1916 to the time of his death he was Minister of 
Posts and Telegraphs in the Union of South Africa 
Becker, George Ferdinand. 

Beeching, Henry Cliarles British ecclesiastic and 
author, died February 25 He was Canon of Westmin- 
ster Abbey, 1902—11, and after 1911 Dean of Norvidch. 
He WHS the author of a great variety of theological and 
literary works, including many studies and editions of 
English poets. 

Boll, James D. 

Bell, James Franklin. 

Bell, James Montgomery 

Beradi, Marquis Giuseppe. Died November 20 in 
Rome, Italy. 

Beresford, Admiral Charles William de La Poor 
Bertie, Francis Leveson, First Baron of Thame, 
Bielitz, Martin. German l>ric poet 
Billy, Edouard. Died July 11. He w'as a former 
representative of the French Republic in the United 
States. He was born in 1865. 

Bissell, Herbert Porter 
Bissell, William Grosvenor. 

Blake, Clarence John 
Blakelock, Ralph Albert. 

Blakeslee, Commander E G. United States navy 
commander, died February 27 in London. He was 
born in 1888. 

Blanchard, Raphael. 

Bliss, Edwin Munsell. 

Blossom, H. Martim Jr. 

Bolsdeffre, Raoul Sran^ois Charles le Mouton de. 


Borland, William Patterson. 

Bosendoerfer, Ludwig. Head of the famous Vieniid 
firm of piano manufacturers, died in May in Vienna. 
He was born in 1835. In 1872 he Opened the Konzert 
saal Bosendoerfer, one of the foremost recital halls of 
Vienna. For forty years he was a director of the 
Qesellschaft der Musikfreunde. 

Bosman, David American railway financier, died 
October 24 in Rutherford, N. J. He was born at 
Brooklyn, N. Y., in 1864. He began his railway ca- 
reer as a clerk on the Erie Railroad in 1887, and rose 
rapidly till he became secretary of all the Erie lines, 
and in 1916 first vice-president. In 1910-11 he was 
mayor of Rutherford 
Botha, Louis. 

Bourne, Frederick Gilbert. 

Brackett, Walter M 

Bradley, Rev. Dr. F. H. Mayflower descendant, 
Civil War veteran last Duryea Zouave officer, died in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., August 19. He was born in 1838. 
Braham, John Joseph 

Braid, Andrew Hydrographic engineer He was 
born December 20, 1846, in Kirkcaldy, Scotland At 
the time of his deatli he was hydrographic and geodetn* 
engineer of the United States Geographical Survey, and 
chan man of the United States Geographic Board 
Brainard, Owen 

Brenet, Michel (real name Marie Bobillier). Emi- 
nent French musicologist, died, in January, in Pans 
She vyas born in Lun^ville, April 12, 1858. From 1871 
she lived in Paris, devoting herself to research woik 
regarding the earlier periods of French music Her 
scholarly books and numerous contributions to French 
and Italian periodicals are important. 

Brown, Daniel Russell 

Brown, John Moderator of the General Assembly of 
tho Church of Scotland in 1916, died in Edinburgh, 
February 20. He was born in Irvine, Scotland, April 
5, 1850, and was educated at Edinburgh University 
He was the author of Imperialism and Church Union 
(1916), and various papers and addresses 

Bru< h, Clara Tho wife of tho noted composer Max 
Bruch, died August 27 in Berlin. Before her mar- 
riage, in 1881, she had made a considerable reputation 
as a concert-smger. 

Brunner. Sir John Tomlinson British manufacturer, 
died July 1. He was born February 8, 1842, and in 
1873 established at Northwich a manufactory of alkali 
which ho( ame the largest in the world He was dis- 
tinguished by his liberal gifts for public purposes 
Buehler, William George 

Bureau, Dr Louis Edouard Botanist, well known 
as the professor of botany at the Paris Museum of 
Natural History. He was born in 1831. 

Burgess, George Farmer 
Burnett, John Lawson 

Bush, Thomas Cromwell British clergyman, the 
last direct descendant of Oliver Cromwell, died at the 
beginning of March in Devon, England He was born 
about 1851 and held benefices during several years in 
Somerset and Gloucestershire 

Busse, Karl German poet He was among the 
most popular of tho lyric poets. 

Call, Edward Payson. 

Calthrop, Sir Guy. 

Campanini, Cleofonte. 

Camphor, Alexander Priestly. 

Cap])iani, Luisa 
Carnegie, Andrew 

Carp, Pierre P. Former premier of Rumania, died 
June 29 in Jassy He was born m 1837 
Carpenter, Rolla Clinton. 

Carr, Clark Ezra. 

Carter, Franklin. 

Carter, Brig. -Gen. J. L. American army officer, died 
Fobruar\ 16 in Clinton, Mass. He was horn m 1849 
Cams, Paul. 

Castle, Capt Guy W S Commander of transport 
George Washington, died August 3 3 in Brest, Prance 
Oellere, B. Macchi di. 

Chadwick, French Ensor 

Chadwyck-Healy, Sir Charles E H. British state 
official, died October 5. He was born August 26, 1845, 
and at the time of his death was Chancellor of the Dio- 
cese of Exeter. 

Chase, George Colby. 

Cheesman, Dr. Timothy Matlack. Bacteriologist, died 
in Garrison, N Y., FeWuary 28 He was born in 
1853 He was instructor in bacteriology at Columbia 
University from 1888 to 1889 and was afterwards a 
trustee of the university. 

Clairin, Jules Georges Victor. 

Clark, George Crawford 
Clifford, Mary. 

Clover, Richardson. 

Cobb, Darius. 

Cochrane, Francis 

Coggia, M. Astronomer, died January 16. He was 
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born in 1849. Por more than fifty years he served in 
the Marseilles Observatory. 

Colchester, Baron Reginald Charles Edward Abbot 
Coleman, Fanny. British comedy actress, died 
March 2. Her last appearance was in Lady Wynde- 
mere's Fan in 1904. She was born in 1833 

Compton-Rickett, Sir Joseph. British waiter and 
state official, died July 30. He was horn February 13, 
1847. Prom 1916 to the time of his death he was 
Paymaster-General. In 1917 he served as Charitj 
Commissioner He was a Member of Parliament after 
1906. He wrote stones pertaining to religion, and 
was a contributor to the periodicals 
Constantino, Florencio 
Cook, Sir Edward Tyas 
Cooper, Charles Lawrence 

Cottenham, K C E. P., Fourth Earl of Died in 
London, April 22. He was educated at Eaton and Ox- 
ford, and was a large landed proprietor 

Courcel, Baron Alphonse de. Former French ambas- 
sador at London, died June 17 m Paris He was 
born in 1835. 

CoAvles, Edward. 

Cowles, Julia Harrow. 

Cowley, Henry Arthur Mornington Wellesley, Thiid 
Earl of British nobleman and large landed proprietor, 
died January 15 in Chipiienham, England. He was 
horn January 14, 1866. 

Cox, John Charles British antiquarian, died Feb 
ruary 23. He published a very large number of works 
on British antiquities, beginning in 1876 and continu- 
ing down to a short time before his death 
Cox, Kenyon. 

Crawford, Donald British official, died .lanuarv 1 
He was born in 1837, and was a Member of J’arlia 
inont after 1885, and held important offices in the 
administration of Scotland 
Crawford, Sir Richard 

Ci'awford, Sir Richard Frederick British diplomat, 
died August 6. He was born in June, 1863 He vyas 
adviser of the Turkish ministry of finance after 1911, 
and was also Commissioner of the Customs. 

Crookes, Sir William 
Cudahy, Patrick 
Cuddeback, William Herman. 

Cunningham, William British economist and eccle 
SMst. died Juno 10 He was born December 29, 
1849, and in 1907 was made arch-deacon of Elv He 
wrote 77ie Growth of English Industry and Commerce 
in two volumes, and many other economic works, in 
eluding The Use and Abuse of Money, Progtess of 
Capitalism, etc 
Dallas, W. D. 

D.iniel (^lailes II O Provost of Worcester College. 
Oxford, died Beptemlmr 6. lie nvhk horn m 1837 and 
was for many years examiner and h'cturcr at Oxford 
He wrote poems and viorks of literary criticism 
Davidson, Sir James Mackenzie, 

Davis, Robert Chapman Botanist Ho uas born in 
1887. He had been a lecturer on botany in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, and later was apyiointcd u cap- 
tain in the medical corps of the British army 
Davis, Walter Gould 
Davis, William James 
Deakm, Alfred 
Deane, Sir Henry Bargrave. 

De Booy, Theodore 

Deussen, Paul German educator He was a pro- 
fessor in the University of Kiel, and an authority on 
Schopenhauer and Indian philosophy 
Deutch de la Meurth, Henry. 

Develle, Jules 
Devery, William S. 

Diaz, Pedro Former Vice President of Panama, 
died March 8. 

Dickson, Joseph Benjamin 
Diemer, Louis J. 

Dinenson, Jacob Jewish author, died September 2 
at his home near Warsaw, Poland. He was born in 
1856, and was educated at a .Jewish college. He wrote 
many children’s books. During the World War he be- 
came known as “the father of the war orphans of Po- 
land.” 

Dittenhoefer, Abram Jesse. 

Doherty, Hugh L Tennis player, died August 21 
in London 

Dohn, Hedwig German writer on woman’s rights. 
About forty years ago she distinguished herself by her 
feminist writings 

Donkin, Richard S. Director of the Suez Canal, 
died February 5. He was born in 1836. 

Doolittle, Charles Lennder. 

Door, Anton 

Dougherty, L. S Biologist, died February 28. He 
was professor of biology and was author of Principles 
of Economic Zoology. 

Powling, Prank L. President of Manhattan Bor- 


ough, died September 27 in New York He was born 
in 1865. 

Drew, Sidney. Actor, died April 9 in New York 
He w'as born in 1864 in Philadelphia, and was a 
brother of John Drew and an uncle of Ethel, Lionel, 
and John Barrymore An opportunity to plav the part 
of Clarence Dexter in Our Boai ding House led him to 
take up a stage career He was increasingly success- 
ful, esjietiallv in light comedy, and with his wufe, Lu- 
cille MeVey, he also produced many plays for the motion 
picture theatre 

Dumars, F R Ex-Secrotary of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, died in New York City, September 24 
Duneka, F A. Publisher, died January 24 in Sum 
mif. N J He wa.s born in 3 859 

Dunlap, H ,I Diiiloniat, died October 26 in Kan 
kakeo, 111 He was born February 8, 1841 He was 
a newspaper yiublishcr and editor, 1875-90. consul at 
Breslau, 1890-1 , commercial agent at Fiirth, Bavaria 
1901-3 , and consul nt Cologne after June, 1895 
Dunlop, Sir Nnthaiiiel. 

Dutton, Samuel Train 

Duveen, Henry Art dealer, died January 15 in 
New York He was born in 1854. 

Duveneck, Frank 
Kady, Baron Charles Swiiifen 
Eagan, Charles Patrick 
Edmunds, George Franklin 
Edwards, Matilda Betham 
Edwards, Vinal N. 

Egan, Patrick. 

Eglinton and Winton, O A M , Earl of British 
lieoi and largo landed iiropnetor, died August 10 He 
was born February 23, 1848. 

Eisner, Kurt. 

Elkins, George W 
Elly son, .Tames Taylor 
Pbiiery, Edward K. 

Emmet, Thomas Addis Physician, died March 1 in 
New York City. He wa.s born in 1828 He was a 
specialist in women’s diseases, introducing new opera- 
tions and methods of treatment, and wrote Ptinciples 
and Practice of Gynecology, and other medical works 
and papers. 

Ende, Herwegb von. 

Epstein, Richard 

Erlanger, Camille French composer, died m Pans, 
April 24 lie was born there May 25, 1863 Ho 
wrote symphonic music and ten operas, none of which 
have found their way across the ocean 

Escreet, 0. E British ecclesiastic, died March 3 
He was born February 20, 1852 He was Rector of 
Woolwich from 1892 to 1909, and at the tirno of his 
deiiUi was Arch Deacon of liCWKsham 
Estop! nnl, Albert 

FairLix, Sir James Heading Australian newspaper 
pioprietoi died March 28 He was born Cetober 17, 
1834 He engaged in newspaper work in bis y^outb 
and dow'n to the time of his death, and w^as proprietor 
of important Sydney journals Ho w'bs president, tnis 
toe, etc , of many important charitable and art institu- 
tions. 

Farlow, William Gilson 

Farneti, R Plant pathologist of the University of 
Pavia, died January 18. 

Fell. David Nowlin 

Festestirs, Count Alex. Died in Aiiril in Budujiest 
Field, Rosw^ell Martin 

Figgis, John Neville British clmreh historian, died 
April 13 Tie w^as born October 2, 1866. and wrot(‘ 
extensively on church history, his later works including 
The Fellowship of Mystery (1914), fiome. Defects tn 
Eoah’^h Religion (1916), and 'The Will to Freedom 
(1917) 

Figueron, General F Former President of San Sal 
vador, died .Tune 18 
Fischer, Emil 

Pitzroy, Lord Frederick. Soldier and former Mem- 
ber of Parliament, died February’ 13 in Balcombe, Eng 
land He w’as born April 4, 1823. 

Fletcher, Horace 

Fletcher. William Alfred Littlodale 
Forget, Sir Rodolphe 

Foster, G. Carey Physicist, died Febniarv 9 Ho 
was born in 1835 and w’as professor of physios at the 
University College in London from 1865 to 1898, after- 
wards becoming principal. , 

Fox. John. Jr 

Franco, Dr. Manuol I’resident of Paraguay, died 
June 5. 

Fraser, Sir Andrew Henderson Ijoith 
P’raser. John Former Auditor-General of Canada, 
died at Day’tona, Fla., February 28 Ho w;as horn De- 
cember 13, 1852 , entered the civil service in XS75 and 
was made Auditor-General in 1905, 

Frazei*. Commodore Reah 
Frey, Charles Lang. 
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Frick, Henry Clay. 

Fiiknshima, General Baron Died Feljruary 18 in 
Tokio. He was born in 1H54 

Furley. Sir John One of the founders of the Bed 
Cross, died September 27 He was born March 19, 
1836 He rendered extraordinary services durinf? his 
long life m many wars, beginning with the Franco- 
Prussian War in 1870 He served in important ca}>ac- 
ities on various commissions for the relief of war vic- 
tims, and published a number of works pertaining to 
his w'ar experiences and of the Red Cross 

Gallegos, Salvador Former Minister of State, Ban 
Salvador, died July 13 

Garcia, Charles Consul General of Guatemala, died 
in Boston, Mass , August 30 
Gardiner, Colonel Asa Bird. 

Garrigan, Philip Joseph. 

Gaul Gilbert William 
Gerning, John Franklin. 

Gibson, H Graeme 

Gawtrv, Harri.son E Capitalist, died January 29 
in New' Yoik He was born in 1840 lie wa.s a trus 
tee or director of a number of large gas and electric 
lighting companies 

Godinan, F Duenne British ornithologist, sports- 
man, and tr.avelor, died in London, Febriiarv 19 He 
Avas born in 1834 He was a tru.stce of the British 

Miispiiin and Avas Avell known as a naturalist TTe 
A^’rote The Natvinl Ui'tiory of fhn Azorrft (1870) and 
A Trratxsf on the Zodhtinj of Crnfxat Amextea (1916) 
Gomez. B- B He was professor of internal natbol 
ogy and descriptive anatomv at the University of 
Buenos Aires 

GoodAv-in Nathaniel Carl 

Gould. Nathaniel British sporting noA'^elist. died 
Januarv 2 He w'as born at Afanehester. England. 
December 21, 1857, and began publishing in 1891 a 
variety of novels pertaining to the turf This Avas fol 
lowed liA’^ a long series of other iioatIs on sporting sub- 
jects, AA’hich shortly before bis death numbered aliout 
130 

Graninger, Charles Albert An American organist 
and choral conductor, died in Pittsburgh April 2t 
He Avas born in 1867 For seventeen vears be Avas pio- 
fpssor of organ at the Cincinnati College of Afusie 
For the last eiglit a ears he had lived in Pittslungh 
Graves. Herbert C 
Green. Gabriel ATarenS 
Greer, David ITummcll 
Gregg, David 
Groeber, Adolf 

Grossmith Weedon British artist and actor died 
June 14 He was the son of the late George Gros- 
smith, lecturer and journalist He exhibited at the 
Academy in his youth, but devoted himself to the thea- 
tre after 188,5. Tiocoming a manager, besides appearing 
in important roles himself, and he pubbshed a number 
of plays 

Ginrola, Rafael Former Secret arv of State of Sal 
vador. died April 24, in San Salvador 
Gulliver, Frederic Putnam 

Gunton, George Editor, died September 11 in New' 
A"ork City TTe was liorn in 1847 in (himbridge.shire 
England TTe was president of the Tnstitiite of Social 
Economics, editor of Gvnton^ti Maaazine, and aiitbo'' of 
several boohs and many monographs on economic and 
.sociological subjects 
Haase, Hugo 
ITabibullab Khan 
Haeseler Gottlieb von 
H.sle, William Honrv 

Halford, Tneutenant William 11 S naval officer, 
died T^’ebruarA 7 in Oakland, Cal Tfe w-ns born in 
1842 Tn 1870 Avitb four conpi.'inions, be sailed 2000 
miles in a small gig to bring aid to the <‘rew of the 
stranded V S S Sarfxtxaxt' at Ocean Tsland in the T*a 
eifie, for w'hich Congres.s awardi'd him the Medal of 
Honor 

Hall, Pauline 
Hall am. Alfred 

TJallapean, Franr’ois Fiencli dermatologist, dieil in 
ATfucb, at 77 years of age. 

TTnlse^, Francis Whiting 
Hamilton. Allan Mcljane 
TTammerstein, Oscar 

Hampson, Sir Robert Alfred NpAvs^pajier pioprictor, 
died July 8 Ho Avas proiirietor of an impoitant Livei 
liool journal, and Avas Lord Mayor of Ijiverpool 1903—4 
Handley, William White 

Hanna, William John. Canadian food controller, 
died Alarch 20 in \ugusta, Ga, TTo wa.s horn October 
13. 1862, in Adelaide, Ont He was elected to parlin 
merit in 1902, and from 1905 to 1916 A^as proA'incinl 
secretary and registrar of Ontario, Canada 
Harben, William Nathaniel. 

Harcourt, Vernon, Augustus George. British chem 
ist, died August 23. He w'as born December 24. 1834 


He wrote extensively for scientific journals and in- 
vented two standards for measuring the intensity of 
light. He was vice-president of the Chemical Society. 
Harris, Robert. 

Harrison, Thomas Skelton. 

Hartmann, Cardinal Felix von 
Hazen, John Voso. 

Hearst, Mrs. Phoebe Apperson. 

Hegeman, John Rogers. 

Heinrich, Julia, 

Heinz, Henry John. 

Holm, Harvey 
Henderson, Charles English 
Henry, Edward Lnmson 

Herdndez, Jos^ Venezuelan physician, died June 
20 in Caracas as the result of an automobile accident 
He AA'as one of the best knoAvn physicians of the conn 
try, and Avas celebrated for his scientific researches 
Herbert, Hilary Abner 
Ilertlmg, Count von. 

Hicks, Edw'ard Leo, Bishop of Tnncoln after 1910, 
died August 14 He was born September 18, 1843, 
and wrote a number of works on Greek inscriptions 
and many other subjects 
TTiggins, EdAvard 
Higginson, Henry Loo 
HiHs-.Iohnes, Ineut Sir James 

Hirao, Sir Albert Henry British engineer and 
South Afrn an official, died September 13 He was 
born August 29, 1842, and distinguished bim.self foi 
engineering services m Bermiidu , afterAA'ards was l^rime 
Minister of Natal 

Hinds Asher Crosby 

Hinkson, Henry Albert Iri.sh author and law>(*r. 
died January 11 He wrote a number of novels and 
many short stories His writings include O'GiotJx/ of 
Trmify (1896) and Oenflrruan JaeJe (1913) 

Hitchcock, Chailes IIenr> 

Hoeh, Auginst Psychiatrist, died December 20 in 
San Francisco He wa.s born April 20. 1868, in Basel, 
SAvit/erlaiid, and came to Ameiiia in 1887, .studied at 
Johns Ho])kins and at German universities, and W'as 
director of the Psychiiitrie Institute of New York 
State Hos])italR for the Insane at Ward’s Tsland, New 
York, from 1910 to 1917 
Hodge, Henry Wilson 
Hodges, George 

Hobonzollern, Charlotte, Dnehoss Sister of ex- 
Kaiser Wilhelm, died October 3 in liaden-BadeTi. Ger 
ninny She Awas born in 1860 
Holden, Sir EdAvin 
TToll.Aer, Samuel 

Holm, I C Ij Sanitarian He was born in J846 
Tie w'as prominent in the development of the sanitarium 
system of NorAvav 

Holt, W IT Former TT S Judge in I’orlo Rico, 
died March 6 near Louisville, Ky He w'as born in 
1842 He was a judge of the Kentuckv (7oiirt of 
Appeals, ]88t~93, and the first district judge of Porto 
Rico, 1900-4 

HoltzeridorfF. Henning von. Oiaiid Admiral of the' 
German Fleet, died June 8 in Jierlin Tie A\as born 
in 18.53 

Homer, William J. 

Hood, John 
Hoiikins, CatiI George 
Hopkins, Tighe 
Hoss, Elijah Einliroo 

HouRsaye, H. Former direetor of the Havas A genes 
in F^aris, Franco, died Septeinbi'r 24 Ho was lioin in 
1848 

Huntington, Charles Th’att 

Huntoon, lienjamin Educator of the blind di('<l 
August 9 in T,/OUisvi11e, Ky He was born m 1836 
Hussein ITey, Abdul Hak Diplomat, died February 
19 in Atlantic Cit>, N ,1 He was former secretniw . 
and for a long time Charge, of the Turkish Embassy 
m Washington, and had been counselor of the Turki.sh 
PlmbasRV in T^ondon and Minister at The Hague 

Iglesias, Pablo Leader of the Spanish Soeiali.sis, 
died June 13 in Madrid He was a member of the 
Spanish Chamber of Diputies, elected as a Socialist 
Tngersoll, Edwin Henry Chemist TTe had been 

engaged in the Buieaii of Animal Industry of the 
United States Department of Agriculture 

Ingham, EdAvard A Sanitarian He was instructor 
in the Massachusetts Institute of Teehnologv. He died 
in California from influenza which be contracted' whi’e 
combatting the disease 

Tnouye, Enryo Buddhist ])bilosopbor, died Julv 17 
in Tokio, 

Inverel.Adc, Sir James Ololand Burns Prominent 
British shipbuilder, died August 16 He was bom 

February 14, 1864 After 1899 be was jiresident of 
the Chamber of Shipping of the UpitetT Kingdom 
Irving, Henry Brodribb, 

Isvojsky, M. 
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Itagaki, Gount Taisuke. Japanese politician, died 
July 23 in Tokio. He was born in 1837. 

Jacobi, Abraham. 

Jacobs, Charles M. 

Jardiiie, Sir John Indian civil servant and author, 
died April 26. He was born September 27, 3 844. In 
1885 ho became the Judge of the High Court of Bom- 
bay. Ho wrote a number of works on Indian law 
Jefferson, Joseph 

Johnson, John E., Jr Civil engineer, died April 4 
in Scarsdale, N Y He was born in 1860 He was 
the author of mining and metallurgical books, and was 
a director of the American Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgical Engineers. 

Johnson, Thomas Moore 
Jones, George Heber. 

Judaon, Frederick Newton 
Jiiilliard, Augusta B. 

Julien, Alexis Ana stay 
Kearniy, Edward Francis 
Kellicott, William Erskine 

Komal, Ismail Bey Former President of the Provi- 
sional Government of Albania, died Januar> 27 He 
was born m 1843 

Kieckhofer, Ferdinand A 'W 

King, Leonard William British Assvriologist, died 
August 23 He was born December 8, 1869 and wrote 
a variety of important works on Egyptian and Assyrian 
archa>olog\' After 1913 he was keeper of Egyptian 
and Assyrian antupiities at the British Museum 

Kiralfv, Imre Play producer. He u as the organ- 
izer of spectacles at various international exhibitions, 
held in London 1908 to 1914, and was known through- 
out EuroTie and in the United States. He was author 
and designer of many celebrated spectacle pieces, in- 
cluding Nero (1888-91), Columbus, America, India, 
Our Naval Victories, Relief of the liegation in China, 
etc 

Klein, Manuel 

Knorre, Walter German astronomer He was for 
Timiiv years astrononier at the Berlin Observatory. He 
was born 1841 

Kobert, R Chemist and ph\sician He was pro- 
fessor of i)harma<‘ology, iJivsiological chemistry and his- 
tory of medicine at the Universit.v of Rostock. He was 
legRided as an authority on physiological chemistry 
and rnaf<nm mc(hrn He was born in 1854 
Kramarzh, Dr Karel 

Kiing, Duke Seveul> -fourth lineal descendant of 
Confucius died November 16 in Peking, China 
Kun/e Richard Ernest 
Laking, Sir Guy Francis 
liainl), Edwin Travis 

T/arn]»e, Lawrence M M Paleontologist Ho was 
horn in 1804, and was on the staff of the Canadian 
Geological Survey 
r^nniv, Etienne 

Tjnndauer, Gustav Geiman writer He was promi 
iieiit in the eighties 

Ijiinessan, Jinin Miirie Antoinede, 

Lau, TTans Emil Danish astronomer 
Lauriei, Sn Wilfred 

Lawrence, Isaac Taiwyer, died March 21, in Del 
idiine, Mont He was born in 3 828 He was promi- 
iM’ut in tlie Democratic party in Rhode Island, w^as 
consular agmit in Cohourg, 1862, and in Port Hope 
(’an, 1872 0, and ])iesidont of the American Tariff 

Keforin Tjcaguc 

Lawu’cni'c, Sir doseph Chairman of the International 
Linotype (^ini)ain, dual October 24 in London He 
was horn September 23, 1848 He was one of the 

chief ])U)neers of the Manchester Ship Canal; w-as a 
member of Pailiament 1901—06, and a Conservative 
111 ]»olitics 

Law^rence, Thomas James Bi itish writer on inter 
national law, di(>d August 16 lie was born April 29. 
1819 and for 25 years w^as lectuier on international 
law' at the naval < olleges of Greenwich and Portsmouth 
He wu’ote treatises on intei national law which passed 
thiougli many editions, being legurded as an authoiity 
on the subject 

Ijco, James Wideinan, 

Lefroj, George Alfred 

Lethbridge, Sir Roper Indian Civil Servant and 
writer, dud February 15 lie was born December 23, 
1840, and was for many years in the Indian Civil Serv- 
ice Ho was a Membei of Parliament from 1885 to 
1892 He wrote The Golden Book of India, a History 
of In dm and many other educational and political 
works 

Leoncavallo, Ruggiero 
Loroux, Xavier Henri Napoleon 
Levy, Alfred 
Levy, Louis Edward 

Liapounoff, A, M Russian mathematician. He was 
professor of applied mathematics at the Academy of 
Petrograd, 


Liebkneeht, Karl. 

Lilly, W’llliam Samuel British law'\er and author, 
died August 29. He was born July 10, 1840 After 
1874 he was secretary to the Catholic Union of Great 
Britain • He WTote works on a large variety of sub- 
jects, including religion, politics, literature, and history, 
one of the largest being The New Fiance. 

Lima, Sir Bertram. 

Lindaii, Paul. 

Lloyd, Charles Harford. 

Londonderry, Theresa Susy Helen 
Lulun, David. 

Luckes, Eva British hosjutal nurse, died February 
16. She was bom in 3 859. She became matron of the 
London Hospital in 1880, and did excellent work in 
improving the condition of the nurses, and in the intro- 
duction of other reforms She wuis the author of Gen 
eial Nursiny which hud passed through nine editions in 
3 93 4 

Luco, Ramon Barros. President of Chile. 1910 -1.5, 
died September 20 in Santiago, CIiilc 
Ludington, Marshall Independence 
Luna, Palagio B Vice President of the Argentine 
Reiuiblic 

Lunger, John B. Life in.surance official, died June 
12 in New Yoik He was born at Aslmry, N J April 
5, 1864, and entered the insurance business in New'ark 
as a clerk in 1880 He rose rapidly in the Prudential 
company and wuvs afterwards an official in the Travel- 
ers and New' York Life Insurance Companies From 
1932 to the time of his death he was vice-president of 
the Equitable liife Tnsurunce Conipanj 

Mncalister Alexander Biitish anatomist, died Sep 
tember 2 He w'as born Ai)ril 9, 1844, and was profes 
sor of anatomy at Caiiiluidge after 1883 He wrote a 
textbook of human anatomy in 1889 besides works on 
animal mon>hology, etc 
McCaugbev, Sir Samuel, 

McCormick Robert Sanderson 

McDonald, Sir Andrew. British Official, died July 15 
He was born in 1836, and was Lord Provost of Edin 
burgh, 1894-97 

MacDonald. Sir John Hay A thole 
McDougal. Sir James Patti n British official, died 
March 7 He Avas born May 29, 1849 He was keeper 
of the records ‘ of Scotland and after 1909 was Regis 
tiar General for Scotland 

MacGrcsror, Sir William Au.stralian official, died 
July 3 He w'as born in Scotland in 3 847, and was 
governor of several British dependencies including 
Queensland in Australia 

Mackenzie, John Edward Nutt 
Mackenzie. Montague Muir 
Maclay, Edgar Stanton 
Maclay, James 
McLean, Thomas Chalmers 
Mahaffy, Sir John 

Mann Theresa Former Queen of Bainiia, died 
Fehriiarj 3 in Munich She was horn m 1849 
Manx Adolph 
Martin, Thomas Stajiles 
Mason. John 
Matchet, Charles H 

Maurj, Mytton Educator, died August 5 in 
Hastings, N Y He was hoi n in 3 839 

Merrier, Charles Arthur British expert in mental 
diseases, died September 2 Tic was born in 3 8.52, and 
wrote suceessfully on psychology' and insanity, includ 
ing a text book on insanity 
Meyer. Kuno 

Michelhain, Lord Herbert Stern 
Miller. Andrew 

Millet Rene Former resident-general of Tunis His 
death was announei d December 1. He lectured at 
Harvard Universitv in 190.5 

Mithouard, .\dnen President of the Paris Municipal 
(’ouncil, died March 28 He had been president of the 
Council for a number of years. In 3 93 7 he officialh 
accepted the Lincoln statue, and in December, 3918, 
welcomed President Wikson on behalf of the city of 
Paris 

Monier, Fernand Foinier president of the Pans 
Court of Appeals, died December 3 4 in Pans. He 
appeared jirominentl.A in the newspapers in November, 
3917, when he was condemned for misconduct in office 
m conneetiou with the case of Bolo Pasha, and was 
dismissed from office 

Monier, General Military governor of Pans, died 

February 13 He was appointed military governor of 
the city in the fall of 393 8 
Moon, Reuben Osborne 

Morales, Manuel, Diplomat, of San Salvador, died 
December 7. He w'as one of the best known public 
men in Central American affairs He had served as 
minister of foreign affairs in San Salvador, and had 
been minister to the United States 
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Moreira, Santoei A well-known Brazilian pediatrist 
lie was director of Medicina Gliniea 

Monmura, Baron I tlapanese banker, died Septem- 
ber 11 in Tokio He was born in 1839 

Mowbray. Sir Edmund George Lionel * British 
clergyman,* died February 2 in Beading, England He 
was born June 26, 1859, in Mortimer, educated at Eton 
and Oxford, and was ordained priest in 1884. He held 
a number of important livings, including the vicarage 
of Saint Michael, and All Angels, Brighton, 1909—1917 
Mulliner, Mrs G S. President of the Camp Pire 
Girls of America, died Juno 28 in New York City She 
was born m 1872. 

Murphy, William Martin Irish industrial leader 
and financier, died June 26 He was born Dec 29, 
1844, and was prominent in railway management in 
(Ireat Britain and Ireland He founded The Irish 
Ir^drpmdenf (newspaper) in 1905, and took an impor- 
tant part in opposing the syndicalist strikes in 1913. 

Murray, (Jiarles Fairfax British art collector and 
connoisiseiir, died January 25. He was born in 1850 
Murray, Sir James Wolfe 

Nnkajuma, Tuitio Psychologist, died September 29 
111 Tokio, Japan Ho wa.s born in 1866 

Napier, Mark Francis British Member of Parlia- 
ment. and president of the Renter Company, died Aug 
19 in London, England He M’as born Jan 21, 18.52. 
and was educated at Cambridge 
Nathan, Ben 
Naumann, J F. 

Nervo, Araado Mexican Minister to Argentina and 
Uruguay, died May 24 in Montevideo. 

Novell I, Ermetc 
Noyes, Henry Erastus. 

No^ea, LaVerne W 

Oakes, Sir Augustus Tlonry Bnti.sh librarian and 
compiler, died August 17 lie was born Nov. 2, 1839, 
and bocaino libiarian and keeper of the papers under the 
government in 1896 He compiled editions of treaties 
and other state patiers 

Ocafia, Di J Gdnioz Professor of physiology' at the 
University of Madrid He was a life senator. Ho was 
born in i860 
O’Leary Arthur 
Oliver, George Tenor 

Opix'nheirn, Lassa Francis Lawrence British an 
thority on international law, died March 7 He was 
born in Germany Mar 30, 1858, and was educated 
there He entered the faculty of London University in 
1895 He wrote many treatises on international law 
HI Germany and later in England, some of the latest 
being Thr Scirnrr of Internationnl Law (1908), and 
The Panamn Canal Conflief (1913) 

Ormonde, James E W T B , Lord. British peer, 
died October 26 in Dublin Ho was born Oct 5, 1844, 
and was one of the great landowners in Ireland. 

Osier, 8ir William 

Palgrave, Sir Robert Harry Iiiglis. 

Pardee, Don Albert 
Parker. Horatio William 

Pater.son. Andrew Melville British anaiomist, died 
February 13 7Te was born Mar 7, 1862, educated 
at Edinburgh TTniver.sity, and for many years a dean 
of the medical faculty at the University of Liverpool 
He wrote various text books on anatomy, including a 
manual of embryology, and for several years before his 
death was in the inspection service in the field of mili- 
tary^ orthopedics 

Patteison, .lolm Edward. 

Patti, Adelina 

Paul, T de J. Venezuelan diplomat, died March 3 
in Guatemala C?ity. 

Payne, William Moiton 
Pears, Sir Edwin. 

Peck, John Hudson 
Peckover, Alexander 

Penna. Jose Died March 29 in Buenos Aires He 
uas professor of eiddenuc diseases at the University of 
Buenos Aires 

Penfcliievre, Duke of Died July 18 in Paris, Prance 
He was born in 3 845, the son of Francis, Prince of 
Joinville, son of the Duke of Nemours, and of Prin- 
cess Frances of Braganza 
Peytral, Paul 

Picketing, Edward Charles 

Pigott, Jas. P Former Congressman, died Jiilv 1 
in New Haven He was born in 1858. Ho was a 
delegate to the Democratic National Conventions of 1888 
and 3900, and a Repre.sentativo in Congress, 1893-95 
Pillsbury, John Elliott 

Pinero. H. G Ho was professor of psychology at 
the school of medicine at the University of Bnenos 
Aires 

Pirsson. TiOiiis Valentine, 

Pittock, Henry Lewis, 

Pixley, Frank, 


Planchon, Ferman. Spanish minister of Finance, 
died February 5 in Madrid. 

Plaza, Victoriano de la Former President of Ar- 
gentina, died October 1 in Buenos Aires 

Plummer, Uol. Stanley Former postmaster of the 
U 8 Senate, died February 13 m Atlantic (3ity, N. J 
He was formerly connect’d with the Civil Service 
Bureau in Washington His home was in Dexter, Me 
Poliak, Gustav. 

Porter, Sir Andrew Marshall. British jurist, died 
.January 9. He was born Jniio 27, 1837, and was at- 
torney-general for Ireland and afterwards Master of 
the Rolls 

Povani, Guido Tenor. Died February 7 in Milan 
He was born in 1857 

Poynter. 8ir Edward John. 

Prenschen, Hermione von German poet, painter and 
traveler 

Pryor, Roger Atkinson 
Quigg, Lemuel E. 

Quincy, Joaiah. 

Rag.sdale, James Willard 
Randolph, Robert Lee 
Rayleigh, Baron John William Strutt 
Reacie, Philip. 

Redwood, Sir Boverton 

Reed, Edward M Patron of the Yale Observatory, 
died October 26 

Reed. Verner Zevola, 

Renoir, (Pierre) Auguste. 

Better, Homer P 

Retzius, Gustaff. Swedish anthiopologist died ,luly 
23 in Stockholm He was born in 1842, the son of 
a family distinguished in natural history and anatomy 
He was educated at Ujisala He became jiiofessor of 
histology at Stockholm in 1876, and of anatomy m 
1889 

Reynolds, Stephen 

Rice, Capt Emery Commander of the Mon/jolui, 
died January 4 in Now York He was boim in 1878, 
Richards, Charles Brinkerhoflf 
Riemann. Hugo. 

Ritchie, Lady Anue Isabella 

Rockwell, Edwin A Art and musical critic, died 
March 8 He was horn in 1847, and had been con 
nected with the Brooklyn Enifle for a quarter of a 
century 

Rogers, Cephas Brainerd 
Roll, Alfred Philippe 
Roosevelt Theodore 
Ro.ssefti, William Michael 
Rossell, William Treat 
Rothschild, Baron Lamliert 

Row, R W. H. Zoologist, died February 16. He 
was horn in 1885, and was lecturer ni zoology at Kings 
College 

Russell, George William Erskme. 

Sabine. Wallace Clement Ware 
Sage, John Charles, 

Sakata, Jujir 
Saloman, William 
Sanderson, Sir Percy 
Sargent, Frederick 
Sawyer Sir James 

Saxe-Meiningen, Charlotte, Duchess of 
Schaeffer, Nathan C 
Schaii filer, Adolph Frndcnrk 
Schermerhorn Frederick Augustus 
Schirmer. Rudolph E 

Scbloesmg, J J T Agricultural rlieinif-t. died Feb 
ruary 8 He was horn in 1825, and w'as for many 
years professor of agricultural chemistry in the Paris 
Conservatory of Arts and Trades 
Rchmidlapp, Jacob Godfrey 
Schreiner, William Philip 

Schwendener, S. Honorary president of the Gennnn 
Botanical Society, died May 27 
Scott-Gatty, Sir Alfred 
Sethhridge, Sir Roper 

Shadwell. Charles Lancelot British educator and 
scholar, died February 13 He w'as horn Dec 16, 18 to. 
and was Provost of Oriel College from 1905 to 1914 
He wrote various articles on the subject of religion 
and on university administration history. 

Shaw, Anna H 
Shaw’, J. Byara 
Shodlock, ,Tohn South, 

Sheffield, William Paine 
Sheldon, George Rumsey 
Sherwood, Elgar Harmon. 

Shonte, Theodore Perry. 

Sidgreaves, Walter 

Sietnene, von. Electrician Head of the Siemens 
Halske Companies, died October 16 in Arona, Switzer 
land 

Simons, Jam^, 
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Simpson, Albert B. 

Sinclair, Anpiis. Editor and engineer, died January 
2 in Milbiirn, N. d. He was born in 1841 in Scotland; 
wrote Twentieth Century Jjoeornntives , llistory of the 
Development of the Locomotive Engine (1907) and 
other works of a similar nature 
Slifer, Iliram .lose])h 

Smith, Sir Charles Abi rcrorubie. South African offi- 
cial, died May 2 4 Tie was born May 12, 1834, and 
held important jiositions in the government of Oayie 
(’olony from 1866 to 1910 Among other offices he held 
were, chairman of the Civil Service Examining Com 
rnittee, 1887 to 1910, and controller and auditor-gen- 
eral of CaT»e Colony, 1875-1903 
Smith, Herbert H 
Sowapa PongHi, Queen Dowager 
Spooner, elohn Coit 
Stofanic. Dr Milan 
Steinway, Charles Herman 

Stengel, Baron H 0 B von Former Secretary of 
the Tieasury, died May 6 in Berlin He was born in 
1837 

Stei)hens, Henry Morse 

Sterling Sir Ethvai d Charles Australian naturalist, 
died March 20 He was born m South Australia Sept. 
8, 1848, and w'rote a large variety of books and arti- 
clesi on the fauna of Australia 

Stevenson, John K. Former Congressman, died June 
27 in Amsterdam, N Y 
Stewait, Julius L 

Stewuirt-Smith. Sir Dudley British .iurist, died May 
0 He w^rote The haiv of Stork Companien, and was 
Vice-Chancellor of luincaster in 1912 
Stirling, Sir Edward C 
Stoddaid, THjtjian 

StoTe>, (ieorge A British jiaintm Member of the 
Royal Academy, died July 29 He was born in 1834 
Story, Julian 

Stiaughn, M N (Jiemist, died Januar\ 9 in Porto 
Itico He w'as engaged in the Bineau of Chemistry in* 
W’asliington 

Streatfeild, Richard Alexander 

Stretdi, Heibert 1 j W Biitish ecclc.siastic, died 

Apiil 19 He was born in 186.5 After holding im- 

])or1.ant pastorates he became arch deacon of Nottingham 
in 1913, and was made liishof) of Newcastle in 1915 
Strong. Henry A American capitalist, died July 26 

in Rochester. N Y He w’as prominent in the manii- 

faidure of kodaks with George Eastman, and became 
President of the Eastman Kodak Companv 

Sturers A E E de Dut<h Minister, died May 5 

in J’aris TTe was liorii in 1841 

Sturge, William Allen British ethnologist He w’as 
born in 18 50 He was the author of pa])erb on pre- 
historic ethnology 

SuUzer, ('diaries August 

Sunehisu, Prince Died April 23 in Tokyo He was 
born m 1882 

Swift, Sii Maik 

Sykes, Sir Mark British soldier and author, died 
February 16 He was born Mar 16, 1879, and saw 
service in South Africa, becoming Eieutenant-Oolonel m 
1911 ’ He wrote a number of works jiet taming *1.0 
Mohanimedanisni. and was a Unionist Membei of 
Parliament 
Sylvia, Eloi 

Tanner, ITarry Died Jamiar.N 8 at the Santiago 
County Hospital Known as the “great faster” from 
his <'xi)cnment of going without food for 40 days At 
the tune of his death he w-as reported to be 91 years 
of age 

Tailhade, Laurent 
Tawney, James A 
Taylor. Franklin 

Tempeltev. Eduard von. (lerman dramatist 
'Terauchi, Count Sieki 

Thachcr, Thomas Lawyer, died July 30 at Watch 
Hill, R I He w'as born in New Haven. Conn , May 
30. 1850, and graduated at V’ale in 1871. He prac- 
ticed law' 111 New York after 1875. and w’as a lecturer 
on coi ])orations at the Yale Law' School after 1889 
Thayer, Steyihen Henry 
Thomas, Chaurieey 
Thomas, Colvin 
Thom])son, Dw'incl Frencli. 

Thompson, Joseph B. 

Tieiney. Michael J Former judge, died September 
2 TTe was born Jan, 16, 1864. IFe was admitted 
to the bar in 1885, and was for eight years Judge of 
the Court of Special Sf'ssions at New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Tilford, Henry Morgan 
Towner, Daniel Brink 
Trail. J W H 
Traubel, Horace. 

Trinius, August. Gennau writoi He was a natjyp 
of Thurinj^ia, and was know'i) as ft writer 00 Thlir* 
pigian topics. 


Trumbull, Jonathan 
Tukushima, Baron Yasumasa. 

Turner, (Charles Yardley. 

Tynan, Mrs Caroline “Caroline Whyte,*’ New' York 
City actress, wufe of T^randon TMian. died Dec 27, 1918. 
She was born in 1890 
Upton, George I^utnam 
Van Dyke, Carl (Chester 
Van Hamm, Caleb Marsh 
Van Jjoan, Chares Emmet 
Van Tuyl, George C a.sey, Jr 
Van Zarnit, Marie 
Ver\. Samuel Williams 

Walker, Charlotte (Mrs Edward de Konilosy). 

Walker, Mary E 

Wallace, Sir David Mackenzie 

Wallace, James N 

Ward, Arthur William 

Ward, Herbert Sculptor, and explorei, died August 
6 He W’as born in 1863 
Warren, Ileniy I'ltt 
Waterlow', Sir Ernest Albert 

Watts, W Marshall Educator, died January 13 
He w'as born in 1844 While teaching science in the 
English schools he made important researches in spec- 
troscopy. He wrote A School Flota, Introduction to 
the Studg of Anaii/sm, The Index of Spectra. 

Weir, Julian Alden 

Wdlrnan, Samuel T l^ormer president of the Amer 
lean Society of Mechanical Engineeis, died Juh 11 
He W'as born Feb 5, 1847 Tie was w'ell known in 
the iron and steel industry of the Great I^akes 

Werner, Adolph Teacher, dit d August 26 in New 
York City He was born in 1838 in Frankfort on-t he 
mom, Germany He w’as educated at the T^rce Acad 
cmj, now the College of the City of New York, where 
later he was jirofessor of German, 1861-1915, wdion ho 
retired 

West, G< orge vStepheii 
Weston, Theodore 
Weyl, Walter Edw'ard 

White Tiaura Biadstreet Educator She was head 
of the Science Department of the Girls’ High School 
m Boston after 1875, and was well known as a teacher 
and a.s an authority on chemistry. 

Wiechinann, Ferdmiind G. 

Wilcox. Ella Wheeler 

Wilde, llenrv TOnglish physicist, died March 29 
He was born in 1833 He made a numlier of important 
electrical inventions 

Williams, Arthur TJowellyn 
Wilson, John Moulder 
Wise, Otto Irving 
Wood, Daniel Joseph 
Woolworth Frank W 

Worthen George Carlton Botanist died \pril 10 
He was born m 1871 He specialized m economic hot 
any, and was a member of the Bussey Institute at Bar 
vard 

Wyndham, Sir Charles 
Yates, Fred 

Young, Bennett Henderson 
Young, Richard Whibdiead 

Young, Sophie Curator of botanv, died March 5 
For eight years yircceding her death she had been eura 
tor and instructor m botany m the University of Texas 
Zeisler, Joseph 

Zelaya, J S Former I’rcsHbmt of Nicaragua, died 
Mav 17 in New York He w’as born in 1854 

Zimmerman, Max Georg German lecturer on art 
history at the University of Bonn 

NEGBI SEMBILAN, The (Nine S'ryrES). 
A fedeiation of Btaten eonipoftinjy a state in the 
Federated Malay States (q.v.). 

NEO-MALTHXJSIAN LEAGUES, Federa- 
tion OF. See Birth Co.ntrol. 

NEPHBITIS. See Bright’s Disease. 
NTEBVO, Amado. Mexican author. See 
Spanish Taterati kk. 

NETHEBLANDS, The (or Holland). A 
kiiijUfdoin of eeiUral Fiiropc, on the North Sea, 
in latitude 50° JO'-r).*!® .14' north, and longitude 
3° 22'- 7° east, eompriHing II provinecs. Capi- 
tal, the Hague. 

Area and Popi lation. Total area including 
the rivers of Zeeland and South Holland, the 
Dollart, the Zuider Zee, and the Wadden (shal- 
lows on the shores of Friesland and Groningen 
extending lathe Dollart), 40,828.71 square kilo- 
Hieters (15,764 square miles), as based on low- 
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tide planimetrio calculation. The area by prov- 
inces and the population according to the com- 
munal population lists of Dec. 81, 1916, and 
Dec. 81, 1917, arc shown in the following table: 



Sq km 

1916 

1917 

North Brabant 

. . . 4,973 

699,838 

714,973 

Gelderlan<l . . 

. . . 5,024 

707,898 

723,437 

South Holland 

. . . 2,391 

1,599,164 

1.636,097 

North Holland 

. . 2,762 

1,244,499 

1,270,808 

Zeeland . . 

. . . 1.832 

243,698 

245,933 

Utrecht . 

1,363 

320,913 

327.192 

Prienland 

3,220 

380,526 

384.363 

Overijssol 

. . . 3, .354 

426,010 

431.757 

Groninpen 

. . . 2,284 

355,154 

358.663 

Drenthe 

. . . 2,262 

196,505 

200.951 

Limburs: . . . 

2,195 

409,022 

430,409 

Land area, 

about 12,580 

Density, 

535 per 

s(piarc mile. 

On Dec. .31, 

1917, 3,909,679 or 


59.03 per cent of the total ]iopiilatioii was classed 
as rural. Tlie population of the 10 largest cities 
on Dec. 1, 1917, vvas as folloAvs. 


AniRterdain 

. . 640,993 

Haailem 

74.816 

Rotterdam 

500,221 

Arnhem 

70.661 

The Haffuo 

. . 344,636 

Tjeiden 

60.817 

Utrecht 

135.368 

Nimegucn 

66 479 

Gronmjren 

... 87,063 

Tilbur^c 

. 59.519 


Tn 1917 there were 49,344 marriages, 173,112 
births (3803 illegitimate), 87,273 deaths, and 
6788 still births. Emigrants in 1917 numbered 
867. 

PRODIKTION Area under Avheat in 1918, 122,- 
059 acres; production, 957,000 quarters; rye, 
470,849 acres and 3,212,687 (juarters; barlev, 51,- 
992 acres and 4 85,(587 quarters; oats, 385,372 
acres and 4,201,437 quarters; flax, 30,675 acres 
and 3017 hundredweights; sugar beets, 114,262 
acres and 1,458,000 tons; potatoes, 432,722 acres. 
Live stock (census of August, 1918) : Cattle, 
2,048,872; sheep, 692,324; pigs, 600,133. Coal 
production (1918), 3,418,751 tons of which the 
state mines produced 1,402,311. The vessels en- 
gaged in the fisheries in 1917 numbered about 
17,673. 

Commerce. The statistics of general trade 
have long been def(>ctive, but nenv methods of 
com[)ilation were recently introduced, and the 
following information concerning the results is 
supplied by the United State's Dureaii of Foreign 
and Domestic (Vunmerce, December 26th: The 
statist ie*s gathered under the new method cover 
the calendei* year 1917 For 1918 and the first 
six months of 1919 only ]mrtial statistics cover- 
ing selected items ha\e so far been issued. 
( !onsequentl\ , no ad<'<juate comparison w ith th(*se 
periods can be made*, except for individual com- 
modities Comparison with prior a ears is of 
doubtful A able, as the methods of <*ompiling and 
recording statistics wcie so radically changed 
on dan. 1, 1917 Accoiding to the ncAv statistics, 
the total imports into the Netherlands in the 
<‘ah*ndar year 1917 amounted to 7,472,339 metric 
tons, gross weight, valued at $435,00(1,208 The 
total exports from the Netherlands for that year 
e(|ualed 3,321,590 nietiic tons, gross weight, with 
a value of $336,673,258. 3 his e:?ce.sH of imports 

over exports is a normal phenomenon in the trade 
of the Netherlands As regards weight, the im- 
ports of that country consist in large part of 
bulky raw materials, noticeably coal, whereas its 
exports are composed to a greater extent of 
manufactures Avhich possess a higher value jier 
ton. As regards value, the Netherlands is a 
‘‘creditor nation,” with large sums invested in 


less developed lands (especially its colonies), 
and must receive a large part of the interest due 
and repayments of principal in the form of goods. 
In 1912 the Netherlands had an import trade of 
$1,452,458,170, as against an export trade of 
$1,251,472,030; in 1913 the Dutch imports were 
A^alued at $1,574,989,940, and the exports at 
$1,239,359,908. The principal countries entering 
into the imjjort and export trade of the Nether- 
lands during the year 1917, are listed in the fol- 
lowing table: 


Countries of origin or 

destination 



Gcdendar year 1917 



Per rent 



of total 

IMPORT TRADK 

Value 

value 

Gormanv 

$106,187,500 

24 41 

United States . ... 

79.816,300 

IH ,35 

Belffium 

9,022.500 

2 07 

United Kingdom 

115,072,500 

26 45 

Sweden 

29.507.500 

6 80 

Argentina 

19,273,900 

4 43 

Dutch Ea.st Indies . 

40,556,600 

9 32 

All other <*ountries of origin 

3.5 503,000 

8 17 

Total imports . 

$43.5.000,200 

100 00 

EXPORT TRADE 



Belgium 

$2.5,020.000 

7 49 

Gerninnv 

127.32.5,500 

37 82 

United Kintrdom 

82.857 000 

24 61 

United States 

11.735,600 

4 11 

Austria-Hungary 

18.606,600 

.5 53 

France 

9,056,300 

2 69 

Dutch East Indies 

15,747.500 

1 ()8 

Norway 

3.615.100 

1 09 

Sweden 

8,181.900 

2 43 

Denmark 

3.789.700 

1 12 

SAvitzerlund 

8,618,000 

2 56 

All other countries of destination 

10,118,900 

5 .57 

Total 

$330,673,300 

100 00 


The principal individual items in point of 


value in the import trade of the Netherlands 
during 1917, together Avith the proportion which 
they bear to the total import tiade, are shown 
in the following table: 

P)inrifJol imports 


Va^ue 

Total 
impoi Is 

Gold com 


Per rent 
$37,712,000 8.67 

Gold bullion, leaf, and waste 


7, 239, 000 

1 66 

Wheat .... 


29,115.000 

() 69 

Uo^l . . . . 


28,205,000 

.6 48 

Corn 


1 1,605,000 

3 36 

Norwegian liuuber 

Saw'^ed . 


l.h979,000 

3 21 

Round or squaie, sawed 
hewn 

or 

5,051,000 

1 l() 

(’otton >arn, untwuned and 
dyed . 

un- 

12,325,000 

2 83 

Sumatra leaf tobacco 


11,707 000 

2 6J) 

Java leaf tobacco 


8.899.000 

2 05 

Balm-kernel oil 


7 168,000 

1 r)5 

Cement 


7,016.000 

1 61 

Tools and instruments 


6.560,000 

1 51 

( 'opra 


6,508,000 

1 50 

Jiiuseed cake and meal 


5.083,006 

1 17 

Chile saltpetTO, ornde 


5.010.000 

1 16 

North American cotton, raw 


4,665,000 

I 07 

Wool, unwashed and rougli 

washed . . . 

4,281.000 

.98 

Java coffee, unroa.sted . . 


4.198,000 

96 

(’oke 


4,129,000 

95 

(’acao beans 


3.559.000 

82 

Barley 


3.546,000 

82 

Rapeseod oil ... 


3,472,000 

.80 

Petroleum 


3,273,000 

.75 

Oats 


3,101,000 

.71 

Cottonseed oil 


2,920,000 

.67 

Iron and steel’ 

Beams, ro<ls, hands, etc , 
filed 

pro- 

2,884.000 

.66 

Plates . . . 


4.767.000 

1 10 

Drawn bars and rods ... 


4.100,000 

.94 

Other, n. e. s... . .. 


4.590,000 

1.06 
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The prominent part played in the import trade 
by foodHtnffs, raw materials for industry, and 
colonial products for resale will be noted. Cor- 
respondinjidy prominent in the evport trade are 
the products of dairyinjy and husbandry, dia- 
monds (of which Amsterdam is a world market), 
fishery products, and colonial wares imported for 
resale to the outside world. Important, but 
less noticed by the casual observer, are the yirod- 
ucts of Dutch nianufacture, the vari(*tv and ex- 
tent of wliich are not always realized. The 
values (»f the principal items entering into the 
evport trade of the Netherlands for 11)17 are 
gi\en in the following table, with the percentages 
which these values re[)reHcnt of the total exports 
for the year: 


PrincipaX erport/i 

Tfilve 

Tota^ 
c rpo, ts 

Miireriirino and artificial Inittor 

$.'53 026 000 

Per cent 

9 99 

rilOOKO . . . 

27 705.000 

8 23 

Rut tor 

21.073,000 

6 1 4 

Oondonsed milk, sweetened 

13.434.000 

9 99 

Dried voirctahles 

1 1,608.000 

3 45 

Flesh OKI'S 

11,189,000 

3 32 

Diamonds, cut and uncut, not set 

9.939.000 

2 95 

Sumatra loaf tofiacco 

9.701 000 

2 88 

Salt pork and hacon 

7,759,000 

2 30 

Jav.n leaf tobacco 

7,505,000 

• 2 23 

Fln\, rottod and swinsflod 

7,-12 1 000 

2 21 

Pickled voiTOtablos 

6.114 000 

1 82 

fJold com 

5 9 10.000 

1 76 

Metal filament eloctrio lanuis 

5,054,000 

1 50 

Fresh son fish, nos 

4,5.') 7, 000 

1 35 

Rlo.ichod (otton troods 

4,369,000 

1 30 

Onions and shallots 

4.194.000 

1 25 

(hgais 

3,938 000 

I 17 

I’otntoos 

3,930,000 

1 17 

Flowf'r bulbs 

3.183,000 

95 

TIorsos, loss than 3 >oars old 

3,030,000 

90 

Seed loaf tobacco, in tho loaf 

2,933 000 

87 

/\morioan loaf tohaoi'o . 

2,901 000 

86 

Frosh vogotablos, nos 

2 780,000 

83 

Sanoi kraut 

2,724.000 

81 

Fowls. slniiKhterod 

2,517.000 

75 

Colored cottons 

2 506,000 

74 

Oiook loaf tohacco 

2 502,000 

72 

Strawbo.ird papoi 

2.405.000 

71 

Qiiiniiio sulphato and othor alka- 
loids of qumitt 

2,367,000 

70 

Cum Ml MCA'i'iONS. VeHsels 

entered in 1618, 


1771) with a tonnag(‘ of 1 ,()()3,01)n , cleared, IDGti, 
with a toiiiiftgc of 1,700,300 Of those entered, 
Dulcli M’ss(ds numbered 800 with a tonnage of 
470 , 070 , and of those cleaied, 047 with 584,710. 
'Total length of canals, about ‘2000 miles; of the 
four i)iin<'ipal iailwa>s (1017), 2377. 

KiNAVci. 'The budget for 1018 w^as: Keve- 
nue, 285,077,443 guilders: evpenditun*, 5S8,70(i,- 
424 gu ildeis Ibidget estimates for 1010 were- 
Ke\(‘nue, 307,53.5,000 guihb'rs, expenditure, 438,- 
211 778 guilders 'I he total national debt in 
1010 was given as 1,850,046,000 guilders, bring- 
ing an annual inteiest of 82,017,526 guildtws. 

fJovKKN MENT. Executive pow'cr is vested in 
tlie soveieigii and legislation in a Parliament 
( States-t leiieral) of two liouscs. Ileigiiiiig sov- 
cieign, (,)ueeTi WiJbelmiiia (born \ug. .31, 1880) 
wdio ascended the throne Nov. 23, 1808; heireiss 
apjifirenl. Pi ineess .1 uliana (boin April 30, 1000). 
PriiiH' Minister at the beginning of 1010, Dr 
(3i. d. M. Kuv^s (le Beerenbrouek (appointed 
Sent 0, 1018). ' 

History. During the early part of 1010 the 
criticism of the government for harboring the 
former (Icinian Empeioi coniiniiod. Tlie atti- 
tnde of the Socialists hccame more aggressive 
and their Pt‘ter d Troelstyn, went ^0 


as to deedare in Parliament that the time had 
eonie when the working classes should assume 
control of the government, and another Deputy 
even demanded the imriuHlinte abdication of the 
Queen. Friction witli Belgium arose as is noted 
elsewhere (see War of the Nations) as a re- 
sult of the latter’s demand that Limburg and 
other regions belonging to the ^Netherlands 
should be ceded to it Tlie Peace f’onference re- 
fused the Belgian demand, and there were signs 
of bitter feeling toward the close of the year. A 
cabinet crisis w'as tbreatening at the close of the 
\ear. On December 23d the Minister of War 
announced his resignation following the resig- 
nation of the Minister of the Navy a week be- 
fore. Difficiilties arose from the policy of de- 
fense advocated by niemliers of the government 
after the war and its relation to the fate of the 
League of Nations. The government stood for a 
policy of self-protection for the present in view 
of the fact that reliance could not be placed in 
the League of Nations as a safeguard and it 
held that the situation of the wmrld was still 
precarious and that the country needed the pro- 
tection of a considerable army. The Socialists 
ojiymscd this fiolicy' declaring that the League of 
Nations would obviate anv need of heavy arma- 
ments The INTinister of War resigned wdien 
Ihirliament modified his war budget, greatly re- 
ducing the amount he had demanded for muni- 
tions. His war budsret looked to an army of 
about 200,000 men See Expositions. 

NEVADA. Population. The population of 
the State in 1010 vvas 81,075 and on July 1, 
1010, it was estimated to be 118,745, a gain dur- 
ing the A ear of 4000 

AoiucTrT.TT^RE. Tho following is compiled from 
an annual report of the Federal Department of 
Agriculture 


Cra/i 

Ytat 

Avertt<(fe 

Prod Bu 

Value 

Oats 

1919 

12.000 

384.000 

$ 384.000 


1918 

14,000 

532,000 

628,000 

Barlov 

1919 

12 000 

420,000 

630,000 


1918 

12.000 

408.000 

628,000 

Wheat 

1919 

29,000 

668,000 

1.429.000 


1918 

42.000 

1. 070, 000 

2,205 000 

Hay 

1919 

225,f)00 

a 526.000 

10,310,000 


1918 

221,000 

a 575,000 

11,442,000 

Potatoes 

1919 

6.000 

900,000 

1.350,000 


1918 

9,{)()0 

1,539 000 

1,893.000 


» Tons 

'Tua NSi’oR'i'A ri()\ . 'llie total railway mileage 
in the State in 1010 was 2843 Of this 2281 was 
first track. The longest roads were tlu' Soutli- 
ern Pacific and tho Western Pacific 

Finance. According to the annual report of 
the State Treasurer, the balance in tbe tieasury 
on .Tan. 1, 1010, was $886,31.3, and on Dec. 31, 
1010, if was $814,736. The total receipts for tbe 
Near amounted to $2,174,188; whtle tbe disburse 
ineiits for tbe year amounted to $2,245,764 
'Tbe largest items of in(‘ome were from tbe sale 
of lands, from fees and licenses, and interest on 
investments, together wdtb the countv tax. Tbe 
largest items of expenditure wttc for schools^, 
highways and administration. The outstanding 
Stale bonds, as of Dee. .31, 1011) amounted to 
$716,500, of which $10,500 were issued in tbe 
course of the year. 

(’itAKiTTES AND LoRREiTioNS. Tho penal and 
charitahle institutions of the State are undtu* 
separate control. The following is a list td said 
institutipps ; Orphans’ Home, Carson 
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City; Prison, Carson City; Hospital for Mental 
Diseases, Keno; School of Industry, Elko; Crit- 
tenden Home, Iteno. The expenditure for 1018 
was $148,521. 

Edt'CATIon. The school population in 1918 
w'as 14,441; the enrollment, 14,578; and the av- 
erage daily attendance was 11,014. The total ex- 
penditure for educational pui poses in 1918 was 
$504,474. 

Offiokrs. Covernor, Emmet D. Boyle, Lieu- 
tonant-CJovernor, M. Sullivan; Secretary of 
State, Ceorge Brodigan ; Treasurer, Ed Malley; 
Comptroller, George A. Cole; Attorney-General, 
Leonard B. Fowler. 

JumoiARY. Supreme Court: Chief Justice, 
Ben W. Coleman; Associate Justices, J. A. Sand- 
ers, Edward A. Ducker; Clerk, William Kennctt. 

NEVADA, University of. A co-educational 
State institution at Beno, Nev, in 1873, 4’he 
enrollment for the summer of 1919 was 118 and 
for the fall, 379. The faculty numbers 48. 
Productive funds of the university amount to 
$305,737. The library contains 40,000 volumes. 
During the year construction was startt^d on the 
new education building. President, Walter E 
(Jark, Ph.D., LL.D 

NEWABK, NEW JEBSEY. Sec Cnv 

Pi.ANMNo and GAnnACJK. 

NEW BBUNSWICK. One of the Maritime 
Provinces of Canada, east of the State of Maine, 
and south of the Province of Quebec. Capital, 
Ficderictoii Area, 27,085 s(iuare miles, popu- 
lation (191 1), 351,889. Largest city, St. John 
(population in 1911, 42,511). The capital, 

Fredericton, had a population (1911) of 7208. 
.^rea under field crops in 1917, 880,000 acres, 
with a production valued at $24,404,000. Spring 
v\heat in 1918 yielded 1,051,000 bushels, oats, 
7.850,000; barley, 1,794,000; potatoes, 9,078,000. 
Cattle in 1918 numbered 287,000. It is under a 
lieutenant-gov(*rnor apf)ointed hj^ the governor- 
geneial of (’anada. Lieutenant -governoi at tln‘ 
heginninii of P>19, W Pugsle> , prime minister, 
W. F. Foster. See Canaua. 

NEW CALEDONIA. A French colony of 
]\lelanesia, comprising as dependencies the Wallis 
.Ai ehipelago. Loyalty Islands, Isle of Pines, lluon 
Island, and the islands of Futuna and Alafi 
Area of New Caledonia itself, 7050 sipmre miles; 
]'opulatioii (1911), 50,608. Capital, Noumea, 
uith a population of about 10, ()()() (lOL)) Im- 
ports (1917), 17,947,849 fiaiics, exports, 19,- 
852,393 francs 

NEWFOUNDLAND. An island colony of 
Great Britain in tlie northeastern part of the 
(Julf of St. Lawrenee. An‘a 42,734 siiuare miles; 
population (1911), 242,019, estimated, Dee. 31, 
1917, 252,464. St. dohns is the capital, with a 
population of 33 980 in 1917. Other towns with 
their populations in 1911 are Harbour Grace, 
4279; Bona Vista, 3911; Carlionear, 3540. The 
coast range rises to about (2000 feet) and Ikv 
yond the mountains wdiieh attain their highest 
])oiiit near tlie coast is a rolling country, part 
of which is heavily timbered Fertile land, how- 
ever, is found around the water courses and 
lakes. The ehief industries are agrieultui-e, fish- 
ing, mining and lumber. The chief agrieultural 
]U’o<luets are hay. potatoes and other vegetables, 
and oats In 1917, 1298 men and 78 Newfound- 
land sailing vessels were engaged in the bank 
eod fishery, and the eateh in 1917 was valued 
at $1,324,980. In 1918 the number of sealfl 
caught was 151,431, valued at $864,000. Val- 


uable iron deposits have been found on Belle 
Island on the eastern coast and others on the 
western coast, the total being placed at 3,600,- 
000,000 tons. There is a considerable exploita- 
tion of copper ore and pyrites and there are coal 
deposits near St. George’s on the western coast 
and in the neighlKirhood of Giand Lake. Large 
paper and pulp mills have been established in 
recent years at Grand Falls and Bishop’s Falls. 
More recently there has been a development of 
the manufacture at Deer f.ake 

Imports, 1018-19, £5,528,000; ex])ortH, £6,198,- 
000; revenue, estimated for 1917-18, $5,700,000; 
expenditures, $5,450,000; for 1918-19, revenue, 
$6,500,000; expenditure, $5,400,000. Public 
debt (1017), £7,089,557. Reported length of 
government lailways open for traflic in 1917, 
841 miles; private railway. 47 miles; telegraphs 
(1916), 4591., Included in the administration 
of Newfoundland is that portion of the penin- 
sula of Labrador which lies between the Hudson 
Strait and Blanc Sabline, and whose coast line 
extends 600 miles; area about 120,000 square 
miles and fiopulatioii estimated in 1917 at 4031. 
Executive powder is in the hands of a governor 
assisted by executive council and h*gislativc 
power ill the hands of a legislative eouneil and 
elected house of assemhlv. Goveinor at the be- 
ginning of 1919, Sir ('. A Harris; Piime Min- 
ister, Sir W\ F. Lloyd. On May 23d a new min- 
istry was formed under Sir M. P. Cashin, former 
minister of finance Newfoundland was repre- 
sented at the Peace C'onfeienee by the premier, 
Sir \V F. Llovd. 

NEW GUINEA. An island of the East In- 
dies, m\\t to x\u8tialia and (Treenland, the larg- 
est in the world. Area estiinafod at about 310,- 

000 square miles; population estimated roughly 
at a little less than 1,000,000. The island is dis- 
tributed as follows: Western part to 141° east 
ineluded in the Diiteb Fast Indies; northeastern 
]iait ineluded in the lorni(‘r German colony of 
Ka iserwillielmshnid , sontlieastei ii ]>ail in the 
British colony of Pajma See Druii Fvst In- 
dies, German New (Uuxea, Kaiserwiehelmh- 

1 AM), Paei'A The British Boaid of Tiade Jan- 
uary, 1919, published figures for imports and 
exfiorts of New' Guinea for 191 7-1 8. Jlie irn- 
]>orts wore $1,381,074; exports $f,073,545 — in 
each <*ase an increase over the previous year 
and in ease of the exports an ineroaso of 100 
|)er cent over 1915-16. It was due in part to 
the increase in the jiroduction of pearls hut 
< hietly to the advance in copra and rubber pro- 
duction 

NEW HAMPSHIBE. Pofueation. 4Jie 
population in 1910 w’^as 430,572 and -July 1, 1919 
it w^as estimated to be 448,274, a gain of less 
than 2000 during the last twadvemonth 

AfjRirTTLTtTRE. J'he following table of the more 
important crops of the State is compiled from a 
report of the fedoia! Department of Agriculture. 


Crop 

Year 

A create 

Prod Bu 

Valve 

Porn 

.]9in 

21,000 

1,050,000 

$1,785,000 


I91H 

24,000 

1,080,000 

1.020,000 

Oat.H . . 

. 1919 

93,000 

1,221,000 

1,098,000 


1918 

:m,ooo 

1,140,000 

992,000 

Huy 

1919 

450 000 

a 075,000 

16,200,000 

1918 

440,000 

a 500,000 

9,51 000 

PotutocH 

.1919 

20,000 

2,400,000 

4,200.000 


1918 

21,000 

2,940.000 

4,203,000 

a Tent? 


Finance. According to the report of the 
State Treasurer, the balance on hand Sept. 1, 
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11117, was $142,390, and that on hand Sept. 1, 
1918, was $447,764. The receipts for this period 
amounted to $4,367,422 and the disbursemerits, 
$4,062,i)48. The net indebtedness on the latter 
date was $1,541,351 and the increase durinj^ the 
year of $110,348. These are the latest available 
figures for the State’s finances. 

Transpoktation. The total railway mileage 
in the State in 1919 was 1202. There has been 
practically no construction of recent date. Ihe 
lines controlled by the Boston & Maine comprise 
1020 miles. 

Charities and Corrections. The State Board 
of (liarities and Corrections has supervision oyer 
the following institutions: State Industrial 
School, at Manchester; State Hospital foi the 
Insane, at t'oncord; State Prison, at Concord; 
State Sanatorium, at ('oncord; School for Feeble- 
Minded, at Laconia; Soldieis’ Home, at Tilton. 
3'lie Hoard also has charge of county almshouses 
and jails. The population of these on Aug. 31, 
1918 was 754 and 70 respectively. In the year 
ending on that day there were committed to 
county’^ houses of correction, 892 men and 69 
women. At this time, also, there were 799 boys 
and 695 gills in orphans’ homes and asylums, 
while there were in the State a total of 763 
child! en under 15 dependent or delinquent. In 
March, 1918, there was started a Child Welfaie 
Department; for several years the State has 
been aiding the blind by means of out-door re- 
lief. The expenses for the Board in the year 
ending Aug. 31, 1918, totalled $52,549. 

Leuisi.atton. The biennial session of 1919 
passed laws as follows: Revising the method 
and time of payment of wages by industries and 
corporations; making the salary of the Slate 
treasurei $3500; regulating the practice of dent- 
istr\ , insurance agents, building and loan asso- 
ciations, peddling, etc.; defining the term “net 
assets” as applied to mutual insurance com- 
panies; vesting control of certain State institu- 
tions in the governor and council; revising the 
inheritance tax law; authorizing the judiciary 
to order an allowance by the husband to wife 
during pendency of a suit for divorce; provid- 
ing for the issuance by the governor to minis- 
ters of licenses to marry persons within the 
State; relating to trade names; making uniform 
the law of fraudulent conveyances; revising the 
law relating to work in factories, and the lia- 
bility of employers therein; establishing a board 
of registration in optometry, and regulating the 
])ractice thereof; regulating the jitney business, 
declaring jitnies common carriers and subject to 
governmental control; raising the poll tax from 
two to three dollars; a business corporation law; 
relating to nuisances and remedies, etc.; exempt- 
ing from taxation pure-bred live-stock; pertain- 
ing to public schools and the State board of edu- 
cation; authorizing cities to acquire and oper- 
ate street railway properties; establishing a new 
system of cross-state highways; granting fidu- 
ciarj^ powers to trust companies and national 
banks; revising the taxation of street railways; 
regulating the practice of chiropody; decreeing 
that the purple lilac lie the State flower; provid- 
ing for an executive budget system; an act “to 
prevent the overthrow of the government by 
force.” The Federal prohibition amendment was 
ratified on January 15th. In all 220 acts were 
passed. 

Officers. Governor, John H. Bartlett; Sec- 
retary of State, Edwin C. Bean; Treasurer, John 


\V. Blummer, Attorney-General, Oscar L. Young. 

Ji’DKTAry. Supreme (’ourl : Chief Justice, 
Frank N. l*arhons; Associate JuKticcs, Ihnilion K. 
Walket, .lohn E. Young, Robert J. Reasicc, W’il- 
liam A. Plummer; (Jeik, A. H. ( base. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE COLLEGE. A State 
institution of learning, founded in 1866 at Dur- 
ham, N. H. In the fall tlie registration was 
806, and there were 68 members in the faculty 
The income for the year amounted to $310,()(H). 
The library contains 30,0t)0 volumes. President, 
Ralph Dorn Hetzel, LT..D 

NEW HEBRIDES. A group of Melanesian 
islands under the joint administration ot 
Fiance and Gieat Britain in accordance wdth the 
Anglo-French agretmient of October, 1{)06. Esti 
mated area, 5000 sipiare miles; estimated pop- 
ulation, about 70,000 The seat of government 
i.s Vila on tlie island of Ffata. 3’lie natives aie 
uncivilized but there are Presbyterian and 
Fiemdi Catholic mission schools among them 
The sale of intoxicants, arms and ammunition to 
the natives is prohibited. Rcweniie estimated for 
1918, £10,260; expenditures £15,061; the deficit 
being met by the Britisli and Fiencb goveinmeiitH 
jointly In 1918 the expenditure for purely 
British pm poses was estimated at £7754. Tlie 
administration is in the hands of liigh com- 
missioners for Great Britain and the Freneli 
Republic respectively. At the beginning of 1919 
the British resident was M. King and the 
French resident, E. Lippman. In certain 
French quarters it was urged that the Anglo- 
French condominium should he terminated and 
the entire archiiielago be annexed to the Freneli 
colonial domain. The question would no doubt 
have beni settled by the Anglo-French commis- 
sion wliich met in London iii 1914 to consider 
changes in the matter of territories subject to the 
joint control of the two governments, but that 
commission was bioken up by the war. The ar- 
guments advanced for French annexation weie as 
follows. (1) French numerical piedominance; 
figures for the Euiopean population in 1918 weie 
given as French, 664; English, 262. (2) 

Greater propel ty interest of the Fiench; I’rencli 
ownership of real estate was placed at 617,091) 
hectares; Biitish, at 129,000. (3) Greater com- 

niereial interest of Hie Fieneh; out of a tqtal 
trade of 7,866,000 fiaiiea in 1912, 5,309,000 
francs was attrilmted to France. (4) .fustice 
to Freneli interests, in view of the fact that “all 
tlie Gei man colonies of the Pacilic lying to the 
sontli of the e(]uator, in the cajitnre of which 
France had participated, had been incorporated 
in the British Empire; that in partieiilai New 
Guinea, the Bismarck archipelago, and the Gei - 
man Solomon islands had been esjieeially attiili- 
nted to Australia ” 

NEW JERSEY. Population. The popula- 
tion of the State in 1910 was 2,537,167 and duly 
1, 1919, it was estimated to be 3,146,517, a gam 
during the twelvemonth of 66,000. 

Aoiucui/n RE. 3 he following table is compiled 
from a report of the finltTal Depaitment of Agri- 
culture. 


Chop 

Yeat 

A rreaue 

V)(hI Bu 

Vnlue 

Corn . 

1919 

270,000 

lo.soo.ooo 

$16,52 4,000 


191H 

265,000 

10. ho:), 000 

16,298 000 

Wheat 

1919 

109,000 

1,962.000 

4,316.000 


1918 

87,000 

1,479.000 

3,180,000 

Rye 

1919 

81,000 

1,296,000 

2,07 4,000 

1918 

75,000 

1.388,000 

2.401,000 

Hay . . 

. .1919 

325.000 

a 488,000 

14,201,000 

1918 

325,000 

a 488,000 

13,664,000 
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Crop r ear 

Potatoes . . 1919 

1918 

Sweet potatoes 1919 
1918 

Cranberries . 1919 
1918 


Acreage 

Prod. Bu 

Value 

110,000 

10,560,000 

17,846,000 

117,000 

10,764.000 

18,299,000 

14,000 

1. 7.^)0, 000 

3.850,000 

13,000 

1,495,000 

2,840,000 

10,200 

h 161,000 

1,288,000 

9,700 

h 126.100 

1,072.000 


a Tons, h Barrels. 


Tkanh PORTA T ioN. Tlio total railway mileage 
of the Slate in 11)19 was (JOOO. The longest 
loads were the Pennsylvania, and the Central 
Railroad of New Jersey. 

PiiWNCK. The balance in the treasury on 
July I, 1018, was $15,263,536 and on June 30, 
101*9 it was $18,458,832. The total disburse- 
ments during this period weie $20,392,084 and 
the receipts amounted to $32,587,384. See Old 
Age Pensions. 

Edccatjon. The enrollment in public day 
schools in 1018 was 561,825, and in evening 
schools, 33,588. lliis is a net increase over 
1017 of 16,170. The average daily attendance in 
day schools was 423,570. There were 2414 men 
and 15,320 women teaching in the schools in 
1018. The salaries of teachers totalled in 1018 
$15,785,310, an increase of $1,335,805 over 1017 
The average salary per year for day schools was 
$048.20, an increase over 1017 of $52.60. The 
total receipts during the year, including the 
balance at the beginning of the year, were $37,- 
420,736; the e.\penditures total $32,723,115. On 
July 1, 1018, the outstanding debt for schools 
was $55,107,847. On July 1, 1018, the out- 
standing debt for schools was $55,107,847. JJie 
State school tav for the \ear beginning July 1, 
1017 was $7,314,863; the State appropriation 
was SIOOJMIO; the State school fund appropria- 
tion was $250,000, and the railroad tax, used for 
this purpose, was $2,001,422. 

Leoislation. The legislature of 1919 passed 
261 measures. These included : A revision of 
the laws relating to State charitable, penal, and 
reformatory institutions, centralizing these and 
others under the Department of Institutions and 
Agencies, and determining the jurisdiction and 
])rocedure of the Department; ])roviaion for the 
inspection of refrigerating plants using am- 
monia or ethyl chloride; revision of two con- 
tliuting systems of 3''eachers’ Pensions; making 
more stringent the law and penalty for arson; 
revising the law which classifies those exempt 
from taxation; establishing rules for the dis- 
solution and distribution of assets of partner- 
ships; making the soliciting by persons not of 
the bar of New Jersey, to institute a suit for 
damages, a misdemeanor; providing for absentee 
voting for citizens in military and naval service; 
giving State banks power to act in a fiduciary 
capacity; “Red Flag” law providing that “Any 
person who shall, in public or private, display a 
red flag, a black flag, or any ensign or sign 
hearing an inscrijition opposed to organized gov- 
ernment, for the purpose of inciting, promoting 
or encouraging hostility or opposition to or the 
subversion or destruction of any and all gov- 
ernment, shall be guilty of a high misdemeanor 
and punisluHl by a fine not exceeding $2000, or 
imprisonment at hard labor not exceeding 15 
years, or both”; giving po^ver to local govern- 
ment agencies to issue bonuses to employees, till 
1922, the purpose being to tide over the present 
abnormal price situation; permitting municipali- 
ties to puri’hase sewer and water systems; laws 
concerning cities, corporations, conveyances, 


counties, building and loan associations, elec- 
tions, primaries, workmen’s compensation, etc.; 
an eight-hour law for miners; creating a State 
Employment Bureau; amending the law regulat- 
ing the practice of medicine, whereby after July 
1, 1920, all ap})licants must present certificates 
showing that at least one year of study beyond 
high school was pursueii in arts and sciences, 
before entering the medical college; changing 
the penalty for murder; establishing a uniform 
law of conditional sales; uniform laws of part- 
nership and limited partnerships; a uniform law 
of fraudulent conveyances. tJoint resolutions 
were passed creating commissions to investigate 
the tax laws; to urge upon C'ongress the im- 
portance of appropi iating money for the con- 
struction of a canal across the State of New 
Jersey; to confer with the State of New York 
concerning the development of the harbor of 
New York; on municipal financing, medals for 
soldiers, and pension and retirement funds. 
Resolution No. 4 ])Urports to secure for the State 
of New Jersey the permanent site of the head- 
quarters of the League of Nations, by allowing 
littoral cities of certain size to purchase land, 
etc., for this purpose. 

Officers. Governor, William N. Runyon; 
Secretary of State, Thomas F. Martip; Attorney- 
Geneial, Thomas F McGran ; Treasurer, WJlliarn 
3'. Read; C'oinjitrollei , N. A. K. Bugbee; Pur- 
chasing agent, K. E. Grosscup; Adjutant-Gen- 
eral, Frederick Gilkyson ; ('omrnissioncr of Bank- 
ing and Insurance, Frank 11 Smith; (kmiinis- 
sioncr of Labor, L 3'. Br\ant. 

Judktary. Supreme Gourt. (3iief Justice, 
WJlliam S. Gummen*; Justices, 3’ W. 3h*cnchard, 
G VV I’arker, J. .1. Bergen, J. F. Minturn, G G 
Black, C. G Garrison, F »!. Swayz.c, S. Kalisch; 
(3erk. E. L. Johnson 

NEW JERUSALEM, (Jiurch of the Also 
known as the New Ghurcli, this denomination 
was founded in 1787 in London, its teachings 
being based on the writings of Emanuel Sweden- 
borg, wlio was horn in Sweden in 1688. In 1792 
two branches were established in the United 
States, the (general Convention and the 
General (Jiurch, although not fully organ- 
ized until some time later. The Gen- 
eial Goiiventioii conducts missionary work in 
Geimany, Fiance, Switzerland, Italy, Austria, 
Denmark, Sweden, and a few small stations in 
iieighlKiring countries. A theological seminary 
is maintained at Cambridge, Mass. 33ie latest 
available statistics are for 1916, when there 
were 108 churches, 6352 members, and church 
property valued at $1,711,090. The General 
Church was at first connected wdth the General 
(’onvention, hut severed all connection in 1890. 
3^16 ^church differs from other branches of the 
New Church simply in its attitude toward the 
writings of Swedenborg, which it regards as lie- 
ing “divinely inspired and thus the very W'ord 
of the Lord, revealed at llis second coming.” 
in 1916 there were 15 churches, 733 members, 
and church property valued at $55,032. The 
New-Vhureh Messenger is the ofiiidal jour- 
nal. The publishing house (publishing Sweden- 
borg’s works) is at 3 W. 29th St., New York 
City. 

NEW MEXICO. Population. The popula- 
tion of the State in 1910 was 327,301 and July 
1, 1919, it w'as estimated to be 450,381, a gain 
during the tw^elvemonth of 13,000. 

Agriculture. 3’he following is compiled from 
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an annual report of the Federal Department of 
Agriculture. 


Crop 

Year 

Acreage 

Prod Bu 

V alue 

Corn . . . . 

1919 

240,000 

7,200,000 

$10,872,000 


1918 

160.000 

4,000,000 

7,200.000 

Oats .... 

1919 

65,000 

2,340,000 

2,223,000 


1918 

46.000 

1,288,000 

1,146,000 

Wheat 

.1919 

283,000 

6,100,000 

12,200,000 


1918 

173,000 

2,892,000 

6,073.000 

Hay 

1919 

236,000 

a 646.000 

11,757,000 

1918 

190,000 

a 418,000 

8.360,000 

Potatoes 

1919 

11,000 

495,000 

940,000 


1918 

10,000 

1,000,000 

1,600,000 

Pearis 

1919 

128,000 

960,000 

3,5.52,000 


1918 

141,000 

564,000 

2,425,000 

a Tons 

(Jiarities 

AND 

CORRECITONS. The 

following 


iimtitutions are HUpported by the State: Blind 
x\ 8 ylum, at Santa Fe; Deaf and Dumb Agylum, 
at Santa Fe; Insane Asylum, at Las Vegas; 
Miners' Hospital, at Katon; Orphan S(*hool, at 
Santa Fe; Fenitentiar) , at Santa Fe; Reform 
Seliool, at Springer. 

Tkanspoki ATioN. According to the statistics 
of the HlJb New Mexico Blue Book, the follow- 
ing is the mileage of the chief railways of the 
State. 



Mil eft 

Track 



of 

Yat d 

Total 


Road 

etc 


Meliison, Toi)eka and Santa 

Fe 1,487 

465 

1.95.3 

liock Island 

153 

24 

177 

Di'iivei & Kio (Irande 

236 

14 

250 

K1 Paso & Southwestern 

500 

105 

605 

E P & S W rd Co 

241 

29 

270 

New Mexico Ontral 

116 

4 

120 

Southoiu Pacific 

168 

47 

215 

Total milcuKc of all roads 

3,102 

714 

3.817 


Lixjiklation. Tile Fourth State Legislature, 
sitting fioin January to March, passed the fol- 
lowing measures. A svstern of proceedings in 
quo warranto was established; the penalty for 
larceny of cattle was increased; restriction of 
live-stock owners to one brand; expendituies of 
rural schools were limited to 10 mills; exemp- 
tion from tax of lands the title to which is 
held by the State; provision of method of res- 
ignation of members of the legislature; fixation 
of feeding of jail prisoneis at a maximum of 75 
cents per diem, defining the otrcnse and penalty 
of conspiracy; piohibition of the desecration of 
the flag and its use for purposes of advertise- 
ment; creation of a State bath house at Hot 
Springs; creation of State board of dental ex- 
aminers; creation of siie registration board; 
creation of a State department of health ; amend- 
ment to ballot law of 1917; creation of a girls’ 
welfare board; an act regulating the leasing of 
State lands for mineral purposes and retaining 
permanent ownership of all oil lands with an 
eighth royalty; creation of a soldiers’ settlement 
board ; prohibition of nepotism by State, county 
and city officials; an act permitting citi(*s to buy 
jiublic utilities by hypothecating revenues; crea- 
tion of office of State traveling auditor; codifica- 
tion of laws on irrigation and drainage; crea- 
tion of State tax commission; establishment of 
State mounted police; recodification of general 
banking act; permission of commission form of 
government in cities of 10,000 or more popula- 
tion; establishment of child’s welfare service; 
provision of teaching of Spanish in public high 
schools on petition; an act requiring establish- 


ment of night schools for illiterates; imposition 
of an annual franchise tax on corporations; also 
establishment of State inheritance and income 
taxes; a workmen’s compensation bill; the State 
budget system was made permanent ; an election 
on a $2,000,000 road bond issue was authorized ; 
the maximum rate of interest was fixed at 10 
per cent; and many laws were passed regulating 
and revising legal procedure. 

Officers, (^vernor, O. A. Larrazolo; Lieu- 
tenant-Oovernor, B. F. Pankey; Secretary of 
State, Manuel Martinez; Auditor, Edward Sar- 
gent; Treasurer, (diaries IT. Strong; Attorney- 
Oeneral, O. O. Askren; Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction, J. H. Wagner; Ad jutant-deneral, 
James Baca. 

JuniciARY. Supreme (’ourt- Ohief Justice, 
Frank W. Parker; Associate Justices, Herbert 
J Ra 3 mold 8 , Clarence J. Rolierts; Clerk, Jose D. 
Sena. 

NEW ORLEANS OPERA. See Music, Op- 

era. 

NEW SOUTH WALES. A state of the Com- 
monwealth of Australia, situateil in the south- 
eastern part of the continent and bounded by 
(Queensland on the north, Victoria on the south. 
South Australia on the west and the Pacific on 
the east. The capital is Sydne.v, the second lar- 
gest city in the southern hemisphere, being next 
to Buenos Aires. Area of New South Wales, 
309,432 square miles or about one-tenth of 
the Commonwealth area; population estimated 
June 30, 1918, 1,897,084. The forests cover about 
one-fourth of the total area Education is coin- 
pulsoiy between the ages of se\en and 14. In 
1917 there were 3412 public schools while 659 
were privately conducted. There were 282.757 
children enrolled in public schools and 8228 
teachers The State religion was abolished in 
1862 but the Church of England predominates. 

E’or the fiscal year ended June 30, 1918, the 
railwaNs of New South M ales had a net loss of 
128,916, w’hich profits of £48,835 on the tram- 
ways turned into a profit of £11,919 For the 
year 1918-19 the railway loss was £211,817, 
and as the profit from the tramways was £18,- 
448, the deficit was one of £193,369. Both pas- 
smiger and goods receipts were higher in the 
latter 3 ear, so that the increase was £1,003,293, 
or 11.2 per cent, of which £444,137 were received 
from inci eased rates and fares in force from No- 
vember 1 , 1918. On the other hand, working 
expenses increased £964,003, or 16.2 per cent. 
VS^ages took £283,000, increased pi ice of coal 
£16,000, and of other materials £184,000. .\ 

strike of the employees, the inihienza epidemic, 
and a prolonged drought were othei misfortunes 
of the year. See Aurtuat.ia. 

NEW SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. See 
Music, Orchestra ft 

NEW YORK. Population. The popula- 
tion of the State in 1910, was 9,113,614 and 
Juty 1, 1919, it was estimated to be 10,83.3,795, 
a gain during the last 12 months of 186,000. 

Agrici LTi RE Tlie following table is compiled 
from a report of the Federal Department of Agri- 


culture. 

Crop 

Year 

Acreage 

Prod Bu. 

Value 

Corn . . . 

. . .1919 

820,000 

85.260.000 

$58,532,000 


1918 

800,000 

28,800,000 

50,400.000 

Oats .... 

1919 

1 160,000 

29,580,000 

24.551,000 


1918 

1,260,000 

51,060,000 

43,394.000 

Wheat . . 

. .1919 

521,000 

11,178,000 

24,082,000 


1918 

430,000 

7,840,000 

16,856,000 
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Croy> Year Acreage Piod Jiu. Value 

Hay . .. 1919 4,386,000 a 6,579.000 134.870.000 

1918 4,300,000 a 5,375,000 109,650.000 
BeaiiK . 1919 100.000 1,450,000 7,105.000 

1918 200,000 1,660,000 11,122,000 

Potato«ia . 1919 3 63,000 39,567,000 57,372.000 

1918 3 80,000 37,240,000 45,433,000 

a Tons 

(jiiARiTiKS AND (kiRREriTONS. Tlie following 
is a list of the various State charitable and re- 
lorinatory institutions with their lespective pop- 
ulations, as of June 30, 1018. 

Western Rouse of Refuge for W'oinen, at Al- 
bion, 200; School for the Blind, Batavia, 120; 
Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Rome, Bath, 1005; Re- 
formatory, Elmira, 720; Eastern New York Re- 
formatory, Napanoch, 200; Training School for 
(lirls, Hudson, 306; Custodial Asylum for Feeble- 
Minded Women, New^ark, 891; House of Refuge, 
Randall’s Island, 045; Custodial Asylum, Rome, 
1724; Agiicultural and Industrial School, Indus- 
tiy, 837, Institution for Feeble-Minded Children, 
Syracuse, 5S2; Thomas Indian School, Iroquois, 
177; Craig (’olony for Epileptics, Sonyea, 1477; 
W’omaii’s Relief (.’orps Rome, Oxford, 181; Hos- 
pital for ( are of Crippled and Deformed (’hil- 
dren, West Haverstraw, 134; Hospital foi Tieat- 
ment of Incipient Pulmonary Tuberculosis, Ray- 
brook, 302; Letchworth Village, Thiells, 35i ; 
Reformatory for omen, Bedford Rills. J'he 
cost of these institutions to the State* is about 
$3,000,000. The ollicial head is the fiscal super- 
visor of State (’harities. 

Transportation. The total railway mileage 
of the State in 1919 was about 8500. The longer 
roads are the New York (Yntral, the Erie, the 
Delaware and Hudson, and the Lehigh Valley. 

State Oieiceks. (Governor, Alfred E Smith, 
Dem.; Lieutenant-Goveinor, Harry C. Walkei, 
Dem ; Secretary of State, Francis M. Hugo, Rep.; 
Comptroller, Eugene M. Tiavis, Rep.; Treasurei, 
James L, W’ells, Rep., Attorney-General, Charles 
I). Newton, Rep.; Engineer and Surveyor, Frank 
.\I. W^illiams; Superintendent of J’ublic Works, 
Kdward S. Walsh ; Commissioner of Edueaiion, 
John H, Finley, Superintendent of Insurance, 
Jesse S. Phillips, Rep.; Adjutant-General, 
(Juirles W. Beiry, Dem. 

Ji DUTAKY. Court of Appeals: Chief Judge, 
Frank 11. Tliscock, Associate Judges, E. A. 
Chase, Frederick (joHin, W. 11. (hiddehack, J. WL 
Hogan, B. N. C'ardozo, C. \\\ Pound, C. B. Mc- 
Laughlin, F. E (hune, VV'. S. Andrews; Clerk, 
Richard M. Barber; Reporter, J. N. Fiero. iSee 
AtJUici ltural Enu’Eiument Station; Child La- 
bor; Roads; Taxation. 

See Old Age Pensions, Soctal Insurance. 

NEW YORK CITY. See Expo.sitions ; 
Docks and Harbors; Wateb-Works. 

NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 
See Music, Orchestras and ISovelties, 

NEW YORK UNIVERSITY. A non-sec- 
tarian educational institution in New York City, 
women are admitted to some of its departments. 
The enrollment for the summer school of 1919 
was 1300 and for the fall there were 9765 addi- 
tional students. The faculty contains 518 mem- 
bers. In 1917-18 the productive funds amounted 
to $1,198,285 and the income $702,192. The 
library contains 141,196 volumes. In 1919 con- 
.struction was begun on the main building of 
a new chemistry lalioratory, and also on the 
main engineering building. The university was 


founded in 1831. Chancellor, Elmer bTllsworth 
Browui, LL.D, 

NEW ZEALAND, Dominion of. A self- 
governing British dependency in the South Pa- 
cific, comprising three principal islands and sev- 
eral small ones. The capital is W’ellington. 

Area and Population. Area of North Island, 
44,130 square miles; South Island, 58,120; 
Stewart Island, 062; total, 103,581. Total 
population estimated June 30, 1918, 1,106,677 
exclusive of Maoris and inhabitants of (’ook Is- 
land. Population of North Island (1916), 651,- 
072; South Island (including Stewart Island 
and (^hatham Islands), 448,337; Total, 1,162,293 
(including 49,776 Maoris and 12,797 inhabitants 
of (look and othei islands in tlie Pacilb* annext'd 
in 1901). Population of the chief cities on Octo 
her, 1916: Auckland, 133,712. Wellington, 9.5,- 
235; Christchurch, 92,733; Dunedin, 68,716, 
W^angamii, 19,517; Invercargill, 17,862. Tin* 
total number of births in 1918 was 25,867, winch 
was low^or than in any preceding year after 1907, 
the highest point having liecn reached in 1 9 Hi 
with 28, .509. 'I'he l)lltb^ in 1917 numbered 28, 
239 of whieh 11511 were illegitimate In 1918 
the number of deaths greatly increased, cach- 
ing 1(),364 (or 14 84 ])(‘i 1000), as comiiaied 

with 1(1,596 (or 9 64 per 1000) in 1916 In 1917 
the deaths had niimheied 10,528, and the mar- 
riages 6417. In 1917 the immigrants inimlienul 
15,649, and the emigiants 13,869. both evcliisivi* 
of the expeditionai,\ forces. Tins was a laigt* 
falling off from 1916 when the nunibers W(TC re- 
spectively 21,799 and 21,1(53. 

Educ'ATIon and Rej.igion Illiteracy is larc. 
In 1916 95 per cent of the population ovei live 
years of age were reported as able to read and 
write. At the end of that yeai the piimary 
schools numbered 2335 with 5781 tc'aehers, and 
185,884 pupils enrolled, and there w'ere 37 secon- 
dary schools with 323 teaclicrs, and 7052 pupils 
Education is comiiulsory hctw'ccn the ag(‘8 of 
7 and 14. Theic is a university which is simply 
an examining body wJiosi* graduates in 1917 iiiim- 
beied 2236, and four atliliated colleges at Dune- 
din, Christchiiieb, Aiiekhind, and Wellington, 
respectively. The Chiireli ot Ihigland is the 
most important denomination numerically, ha\ 
ing nearly 43 pei cent of the cliureli memliers. 
Next in importance numerically were the Fiesby 
terian and the Roman Catholic churches. Tlic 
church p()})ulation, according to the census of 
1916, was 1,069,948, the number of ])hices of 
w'orship, 3847, and the number of cleigy in 
June, 1918, 1638. 

Pboduution. 3 he area under crops was 16,- 
906,672 acre.s in 1917; under forest, about 17,- 
000,000 acres. Prediminary figures of the num- 
ber of acres devoted to the three mam crops 
in 1918, together with the size of the ciop in 
1000 bushels and the average yield jier acre are 
shown in the following table: 


A r(>i'a<je 

Area Crop gield 

Maincrops (acies) {1000 bu.) petaeie 

Wheat 270,877 0,701 24.42 

Oats 153,399 4,785 31 20 

Barley 19,289 572 29 0() 


111 1918 the live-stock was as follow^s: Horses, 
378,991; cattle, 2,888,214; sheep, 26,538,302; 
pigs, 258,269. The season ending June 30, 1918, 
showed an increase in wheat over the previous 
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fiscal year of 6,761,240 bushels. The outlook 
for the lOlH-19 crop was not promisinpf and it 
was evpected to fall below the crop of the previ- 
ous season. In 1018 the government arranged 
to guarantee a minimum price of $1.54 per bushel 
for wheat grown in New Zealand, and this was 
to <‘xtend to the 1010-20 harvest. During the 
season of 101 7-18 there were 810,160 acres in 
gram and puls(* crops as compared with 844,624 
during the jirevious season. The Department of 
Agnculture was planning for a thorough, scien- 
tific, and practical systcun of farm education, and 
the government was doing progressive work on 
('xpeiimental fai ms. The farmers^ cooperative 
associations duiing 1018 made marked progress. 


unsettled In 1018 there was a general demand 
that the able-bodied and other workmen should 
receive a minimum wage of $14.60 per week and 
in the case of skilled workmen, $10 46 a week. 
Farm labor was short during the year. See 
Agriottlti RE. 

Commerce. After the beginning of the war 
the foreign trade of New Zealand showed re- 
markable progress and promised well for the 
future except for the danger to production in- 
volved in labor difficulties In 1018 the foreign 
trade was $256,500,761 as compared with $255,- 
573,064 in 1017. The following table sliowh the 
foreign trade, including specie, by countTies for 
1014. 1016, and 1018: • 


Coyntiics 

1014 

Impoitg 

1916 

1918 

1914 

E t portg 
1916 

1918 

X'nitcd Kiiii;doiu . 

$.5«,329,ti0d 

$67,49.5 70.3 

$13,690,100 

$104,064,705 

$130,762,797 

$88,784,304 

("Hnadii 

2.331,73.’'> 

3,685,333 

4,530,536 

2,898,541 

3, .567.550 

8,728,437 

Aiistnilui 

3,376,371 

19.4 76.565 

24,981,618 

9,384,607 

10.665,066 

8,572,937 

Belffiu m 

.''>37.218 

21.072 

10 

7.592 

10 

5 

France . . . . 

718,670 

551,628 

164.405 

1,104,827 

1,485,952 

3,941,899 

(rormaiM 

1.997.572 

20.863 

1 868 

2,219,917 

24 


Itah" 

269,190 

503,615 

278,969 

4,417 

161 

2‘>;} 

Ntdliei lainls 

618,230 

344.840 

113,264 

3,645 



Sweden 

388,429 

500,081 

310.013 

2.915 

44 


(diina 

159,646 

336.392 

561.419 

813 

813 

1,630 

n 

912. t73 

2.739,712 

5.912.1 10 

289,596 

535.53:1 

26.352 

lUnlipinne Tslauda 

107,121 

152,176 

173.00.3 

151 

10 

10 

United StulOiS . 

11.110,054 

19,319,639 

24,238,831 

5.003.025 

12,136,988 

19,688.144 

\1] othei eoinitiies 

25,506.376 

13.032.502 

12,9 18,312 

2,824,725 

3.035,926 

8.821,327 

Total 

$106,362,691 

$128,180,121 

all 7, 934, 488 

$127,809,476 

$161,990,870 

5138,566,273 


ii Imports other th<m gold .specie }> Exports other than gold specie. 


ddie chi(‘f of theM‘ associations was that known 
as the New Z(‘aland h'armers’ Cociperative Asso- 
ciation of Canter Imrv, which was organized 30 
,\eais liefoic, and whose bnsiness amounted to 
about $18,000,000 a yeai. The fresh meat, 
dallying, and fruit inlet ests of the eonniry are 
of especial imjior tancc. According to the census 
of the manufactures of 1016 the following indus 
tiies weie the most, impoitant in respect to the 
\aluc of output M(‘at-freeziug and pteserva- 
(loii; huttm and ch(‘cse factories; gram mills; 
saw -mills and sasli and door factoncs, tanning; 
tellmoiigei mg and wool scouring; printing and 
hook binding. 3 he following table shows the 
(juaiitity and \alue of the chief minerals ex- 
poitcd fiom the country m 1017. 




Quant t.t!/ 

Value 

Silver 


787,152 

.1105,299 

Tiniest 

en-OK^ 

161 

28,972 

r«).iU - 

1 Fi\ ported 

221,125 

236.063 

i Oonsutned . . . . 

1,847,294 

923,647 

On 

ac(*ouut of insullicieiit 

labor, the mining in- 


dnstiy declined, and m 1010 there was reported 
to he a marked shortage in the coal supply. 
l)is(ontcnt of the coal niinets w'as the chief ele- 
ment in this. 3 he government had exempted 
them from military service, but at the end ol 
the war they eitlier stopped work or worked 
on part time, thus reducing the output. No 
figures for the gold-mining industry were avail- 
able in 1017 or 1018, but reports of the press 
indicated geneiallv a decrease from 1010 when 
the value of the gold was placed at £1,100,212. 
33ie Kauri gum industry was important before 
the war and eontmin*(l to yield good returns till 
1016, but the exports from it in 1018 fell off 
considerably, owing to the lack of labor. Dur- 
ing 1018 a higher rate of w^ages prevailed than 
m the previous year, but labor eunditiona were 


33i(‘ ITiitcd States and Japan each consider- 
ablv increased its iinpoits. 33ic exports during 
the year ending June 30. 1010, were $103,100,- 
262, imports, $130,330,481. The ])rincipal 
classes of exjmrts are sliowui m the following 
table: 


A riteles 

1918-19 

Wool 

$74,841,529 

Meat . . 

. . 22.279,538 

Tallow 

7,850,881 

Huttei . 

17 481,726 

Cheese 

26,772.816 

Shee])Rkins 

9,127,588 

PTides 

3,110,893 

Timber 

2,51 6, 86() 

New Zealand hemp . 

5 155 161 

Other New Zealand produce 

20 3 76,191 

Total. New Zealand produce 

190,1 16, IHt) 

Keexpoits and specie 

2,954,07:5 

(Jrund total ... 

. ..$19:5,100,262 


Com Mi’MCATioNS. In 1017, 543 \essels of 
1,105,776 tons entered New Zealand jiorts, and 
547 of 1,381,882 tons departed Only 32 and 33 
of these resjiectively were foreign ships. On 
iNlaich 31, 1018, the government railway system 
comprised 1260 miles in the North Island, and 
1714 in the South Inland, which with 20 miles 
of pi i vale lines made a total of 3012 In 1018 
pas.senger traffh’ was light, owing hugely to the 
increased fare Duiing the calendar year end- 
ing INTareh Olst, the railways carried 11,730,643 
passengers as corajiared with 14,528,047 for the 
pnw ions year, and this decrease eontinned 
throughout the 3 ’ear 1018. On March 31, 1018, 
the government telegraph system comprised 13,- 
687 miles of line and 50,201 of wire. The tele- 
graph and tele})]ionc revenue for 1017-18 was 
£861,233. Not much railway construeiion work 
was done during 1018, but extensive plans were 
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under consideration for execution as ftoon as the 
necessary labor could be obtained. Cost of rail- 
way construction for the fiseal year ending March 
31, 1910, was placed at $3,260,555. In the fiscal 
year ending March 31, 1918, 12,330 miles of wire 
were added to the telephone system. In 1919 


at that time about $43,790,000. War pensions 
called for $19,000,000 and old age pensions for 
$3,500,000. 

The following table from the f^tatesman^s Year 
Uooh of 1919 shows the revenue from 1914 to 
1918 inclusive: 


ended 
March 31 

1914 . . . 

19 15 . . 

1916 . . . 

1917 

1938 

Customs 

£3,426.744 

3,167,283 

3,849,675 

3,864,308 

Stamps, 
including 
post and tcl 
£2,479,508 
2,770,650 
3,160,224 

3.53 4,593 
3.728,270 

Railways 

£4,028.739 

4,106,675 

4,484,3.37 

4,836,275 

4,668,223 

La/nd tewe 
£767,451 
799,641 
1,048,356 
733,118 
1,385,708 

Income tax 
£554,271 
540.318 
1.392,119 
4,262,126 
5,619,561 

Total 

{including 

others) 

£11,961,493 

12,125,132 

14,186.095 

18,033,589 

19,860,884 

extensive 

plans for harbor improvement were 

# 

The expenditures for 

1014 to 1918 inclusive 

outlined 

During the previous year 

there was a 

are shown 

in the following table: 


IVar 

Public 





Total 

ended 

debt 



Post and 

Constabulary 

(met 11 dm fj 

March 31 

charges 

Railways 

Education 

telegraph 

and defense 

othcis) 

1914 

£2,887,980 

£3,004,181 

£1,206,678 

£1,170,883 

£753.471 

£31.825,864 

1915 

3,071,448 

2.881.087 

1,288,795 

1,245,224 

804,007 

12.379,803 

1916 . . . , 

3,190,798 

2,954,006 

1,441,398 

1,294.712 

703,63 4’' 

12,493,107 

1917 

4,014.792 

2,891,977 

1.525,3 06 

1,368,490 

719,595* 

14 058,770 

1918 . . 

4,430,779 

3,067,658 

1,581.600 

1,487,345 

731,661* 

3 5,120,286 


* Not inchidmff special war expenditure. 


shortage of Rhi])ping which embarrassed both 
exporters and importers and interfered with 
local business. At the end of 1918, however, 
conditions improved and the freight rates be- 
tween Europe and the United States were re- 
duced about 50 per cent. 

The annual report of the New Zealand Rail- 
ways, for the year ended Mar. 31, 1919, showcnl 
earnings of £4,988,632, as com])ared with £4,- 
687,700 in 1917-1918. Expenditure was £3,308,- 
575, as against £3,042,907, and net receipts £1, 
680,057, as compared with £1.644,793 Tlie gross 
receipts per train mile were lOOd., as against 
150.5d. It was stated that the prospects when 
normal conditions were fully restored were very 
bi ight. 

Finaxck. Revenue for the ;year ending March 
.31, 1918, was $98,333,575 as compaied with $89,- 
385,667 for the previous year; expenditures, $73,- 
582,877 conipar{*d wnth .$60,797,056 for the pre- 
vious year. The following table shows the items 
of re\enue foi the calendar years 1917 and 
1918: 


Sources of levenue 

1017 

1918 

CuKtoms 

$16,306,790 

$17,691,582 

Stamp and doulli duties. 

8,242,468 

3 0.274,637 

I’ost and tele^iaph 

9.172,172 

9,762,282 

Land tax 

5,709,767 

8, 1 7.5,628 

Tneome tax 

21.859.408 

27,750,058 

Beer dutj . . 

1,048.453 

1,292,888 

Bail ways 

22,065.431 

23,53 0,105 

Rojcnstration. etc , fees 

483.516 

518.612 

Marine 

187,224 

176,114 

Miscellaneous 

3,418,035 

4,873,050 

Terri 1 on al . . ... 

1,006,334 

987,535 

National endowment 

489,049 

529 597 

Other 

194.942 

340,721 

Total 

$90,183,889 

$105,882,890 


Revenue reeeipts for the ealendar year 1918 
showed a gain of $15,698,950 as eompared with 
1917. The income tax made a gain of $5,890,650. 
A new loan was demanded by the government in 
April, 1919, for $48,665,000 at 4yj, per cent. In 
general financial conditions since 1919 were re- 
ported to he sound, hut there was a need of 
heavy outlay in the future to meet the interest 
and pension demands. The interest demand was 


Army, Before the war the territorial force 
was about 300,000 strong. In 1916 eonseiiption 
was iiilrodue«*d and during the war the niimhor 
of men of all ranks who went over seas was 
99,650 The easualties down to October, 1918, 
were over 52,000 including 14,500 killed or dead, 
and 37,000 prisoneis 

ClovKHNMKNT The government consists of a 
goveinor-general and a Ueneial Assembly of tw’o 
ehamheis, the Legislative Council and the lloiis(' 
of Re]iresentatives, The goN enior-geiicral may 
veto measures and send drafts of bills to the 
Assembly for consideration. 3Tie Legislative 
(kmneil has 38 members holding ofliee for seven 
years, and the House of Representatives 80 mem- 
bers elected by the peo})le for ihiee yeais 3 he 
governor-general at the Ix'ginning of 1919 was 
the Earl of Liverpool, and tlie jirime minister, 
appointed August 7, 1915, was W F. Massey 

NICARAGUA. The largest of th(‘ six C(*n- 
tral American states. (5ipital, Managua. 

Are.\ and Bopui.ation. The estlmatt^d area is 
49,552 squaie miles, 1ml it is sometimes placed 
at the lower figure of 40,200. The population 
whieli is jirineipally Mestizo and Indian was 
e^timat(‘d on Dee. 31, 1917 at, about 800,000 as 
against 689,891 on Dec. 31, 1!)13. Fully tlirei‘- 
fourths of the inhabitants live in the western 
half of the country. The chief towns w^ith their 
estimated populations are Leone, 62,569; Man- 
agua, 48,367 ; Grenada, 25,000. A law^ provid- 
ing for a new census was passed in 1919. 

Education. The number of elemental y seliools 
has been placed at 356 and the. secondary schools 
at 10, There are three univorsitie^s, namel> at 
Managua (the Central university), Leone (the 
Westewn and Northern university), and Grenada 
(the Western and Southern university). The 
state supports a number of normal schools. 
There is an industrial, commercial and scientific 
museum at Managua. 

pRODi CTiON AND COMMERCE, During the year 
1919 important discoveries of asphalt and coal 
resources were reported. Contracts were formed 
during the year for the carrying out of geological 
survey of the petroleum resources. The follow- 
ing information in regard to the foreign trade 
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for 1918 is supplied by the Pan’ American Union: 
Tlie foreign trade of Nicaragua for the year 1918, 
in values, amounted to $13,684,743, a gain of 
$1,316,419 as compared with 1917. There was a 
decrease in imports of $463,265 — from $6,393,068 
in 1917 to $5,929,803 in 1918; and an increase in 
exports of $1,779,684 — from $5,975,256 in 1017 to 
$7,754,940 in 1918, together showing a net in- 
crease as above. 

The chief countries of export were: United 
States, $6,412,921; Mexico, $965,977; Panama, 
$90,143; and (^anada, $79,850. The principal 
articles of export were: Coffee, $2,249,056, all 
of w'bich, except about $26,000 worth, was ex- 
ported to the United States; cabinet woods, 
$1,431,640, nearly all to the Unitwi States. The 
chief cabinet wood was mahogany, accounting 
for more than 90 per cent of the total exports, 
(-edar, guayacan, and geni/aro accounted for 
nearly all the remaindei. • Cold, $1,245,484, in 
bars, amalgams, concentrates, precipitates, etc., 
t]»e total to the United States. Sugar, $742,077, 
of which $642,871 to Mexico, nearly $80,000 to 
Canada, and about $19,000 to Panama. Bananas, 
$535,042, all to the TTnited States. Hides and 
skins, $316,332, all, except less than $100, to the 
United States. There was an increase in the 
value of colTee ex})orted of nearly $500,000 as 
compared with the preceding year; an increase 
in the value of cabinet woods, of over .$125,000; 
in gold, of $320,000; and in sugar, of over $500,- 
000. There was a deciease in the value of hides 
and skins expoited, of over $206,000. 'Hie ex- 
])(nts to Mexico, amounting to 12 per cent of the 
whole in 1918, was entirely a new trade, and 
was clue to the export of sugar as above, and of 
beans, corn, and lard The export of corn to 
Mexico amount(‘d to $208,969. The ])rincipal 
countries of import were: United States, .$4,- 
630,457, Unitecl Kingdom, $596,809; France, 
$154, .324; Chile, $139,789; and Panama, $1.38,- 
559 3'he principal imports were: Cotton 
goods, $1,580,037, the chief items of which w^re 
])iece goods, $1,069,814; of which .$580,694 from 
the Thiited States, $165,558 from the United 
Kingdom; leady-made clothing, $72,982, yiracti- 
(-ally all from the United States; and thread 
$62,708, about two-thirds from the United King- 
dom and most of the remainder from the United 
States Of the other items under cotton gcxals, 
$180,192 fiom the United States and .$55,7.33 
from the United Kingdom. Manufactures of 
lion and steel, $709,990, nearly all of which was 
from the Cnited States. Wheat Hour, $356,705, 
of wdiich $139,789 from Chile, $1.38,559 from 
Panama, and .$62,727 from the United States. 
The flour imports from Chile and Panama, the 
latter a transit trade, rejiresent the total imports 
from these two countries. Hides and skins and 
manufactures, $358,355, consisting of leather, 
$213,194, and boots ancl shoes, $130,144, all of 
which, except less than $1000, came from the 
United States. 

Shipping. 33iere are five seaports: In the 
west are Cor in to, San Juan del Sur, through 
which two-thirds of the imports and three-fourths 
of the exports pass; in the east, Bluefields, Cape 
Gracias a Dios, Las Pallas, and Greytown. The 
shipping in 1917 at these five ports comprised 
932 vessels of 377,656 tons. 

Railways. Tn 1919 a new railway was pro- 
jected from a point on the Cuculaya River, along 
the course of the Bambana and the Oconguas 
with a total length of 75 miles and 40 miles 


had already been constructed. The road was ex- 
pected to benefit greatly the. southern part of 
the republic by the admitting of rapid trans- 
portation to the Atlantic. Preparations were 
also made for the completion of railways under 
process of construction from Managua to Mata- 
galpa and from Port Diaz to Bluefields. 

Anance. The Budget for 1918 balancing ac- 
cording to an English authority at £291,998, was 
adopted on Dec. 31, 1918, for the following year. 

The total debt was on Dec. 31, 1917, £1,237,- 
644, of which the internal debt amounted in 
September, 1916, to 10,000,000 cordovas. Tlie 
surplus created by the taxes for 1918 was set 
aside for the pa.yment of the debt which was 
mateiially i educed during the year 1919. 

President in 1919, General Emiliano Chamorro. 

NICKEL. During 1919 there was but com- 
paratively little nickel produced owing to the 
lack of demand following post-war conditions. 
The Sudbury district of Ontario, and especially 
the Creighton mine, furnished approximately 80 
per cent of the world’s nickel in the form of sul- 
phide ores which are treated in large measure at 
the (^op])er (JilT, Out., ])lant of the International 
Nickel Co., whose smelter was said to handle 
about 60 per cent of the metal that goes into 
commerce. Tins plant had been increased for 
war needs, but with the slackened demand it 
was maintained in 1919 on a reduced basis so 
that as calls came it w^as able to meet require- 
ments. lliese increased by the end of the year 
so that the plant worktMi on a pre-war scale or 
at about 55 per cent capacity with a production 
for December of some 3500 tons of 80 per cent 
copper-nickel matte wdiich was refined at the 
conijiany’s lefineries. In the United States and 
Canada metallurgical methods were not changed 
materially during the year though experiments 
with notation processes wore tried on Sudbury 
ores. A new smelter for the British America 
Nickel Co. was under construction at Nickelton, 
Out., dining the year to treat the ore from the 
Murray mine, smelting the ore and shipping the 
Avhite metal thus obtained to Deschene, Quebec, 
for Electrolytic refining. An interesting de- 
velopment of the year was the manufacture of 
nickel-copper-steel diiect from the Sudbury nickel 
ores. This was known as the “Nicu” process 
and was applied to small ordnance which was 
thoroughly tested and accepted by the British 
government. Plans were under way for the coin- 
inendal working of the new process and the pre- 
liminary treatment of the ore wuis to lie done in 
the Sudbury district and the final smelting by 
electric methofls at some point wheie there was 
cheap power. There w’as an increased tendency 
to use nickel not only in steel for motor cars and 
other purposes but also in a greater iiumbei of 
allots. Nickel coinage also attracted more at- 
tention during the year. Pure nickel coins had 
been used in Austria-Hungary since 1892, and 
also were employed in Italy, Fiance, Siam, 
Switzerland, and Turkey, being hard and of line 
color, but the metal alTorded difficulties in mint- 
ing. ^riiis hardness, how’^ever, gave the advan- 
lage of goo<l w'ear. Uoins of nickel bronze were 
in use in Argentina, Belgium, Brazil, Bulgaria, 
Egypt, Germany, India, Japan, Korea, Persia, 
Rumania, Switzerland, TTnited States, Uruguay, 
and several other countries. They had been 
minted in London for many years for use in 
Jamaica, West and East Africa, Ceylon, and 
British Honduras. In view of the shortage of 
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subsidiary coinage in Great Britain, a proi)Osi- 
tion to tisc nickel for coinage in the United 
Kingdom and to a greater extent than hereto- 
fore in India and other British dependencies was 
advanced. If this was carried out, there would 
be involved the increased utilization of an im- 
portant British prodimt, for as stated above 
fcmi -fifths of the world’s supply of nickel is 
prcalueed from ores mined and smelteul in On- 
tario, {’anada, and the only other important pro- 
ducer is the French new colony of Caledonia. 

See Silver. 

NIGERIA, CoT.ONY AND Protectorate of. A 
British possession in West Africa consisting of 
tiu* old proteH’torate of Northern Nigeria along 
with tlie former protectorate of Southern Ni- 
geria. 'Hie three chief divisions of the country 
comprise the colony itself (area 1400 square 
miles) ; the Northern Province (area 255,700 
s<puu*e miles); and the Southern Province (7-^,- 
(>()0 square miles). The government schmds in 
1017 numbered 13 and there were besides 46 un- 
assisBxl private schools, the average attendance 
at both being about 1830. The number of Mo- 
hammedan schools was over 24,000 with over 
200,000 pupils. In 1017 the legal status of 
slavery throughout the protectorate was abol- 
ished and by that time the slave traOic had been 
virtiiallv suppressed by native rulers. In the 
northern province 7212 slaves were freed in 1017. 
.\niong the most important prcalucts is palm oil 
which is extracted from tlie oil palm. Palm 
kernels are produced in large amounts. From the 
raw products of the oil palm are obtained edible 
oils, fats, meal, margarine, soap, glycerine, etc., 
and otlier oil products are obtained from the 
benne seed (sessamc) There is a consideiable 
production of hides and skins of which the cen- 
tre of trade is Karo. The foreign trade in 1918 
exclusive of specie totaled $82,406,338 as against 
$()5, 347,446 in 1913 and it was nearly five times 
as great as it luul been in 1900. The imjiorts 
amounted to $36,121,092 and the exports $46,- 
285,240 (exclusive of spe('ie in each case). The 
piincipal arti(des according to value in 1918 in 
imports vsere, cotton piece goods, coopers’ stores, 
yam.s, bags and sacks, railway material The 
principal e\]KU’ts were palm oil and palm kernels. 
The chief participants in the export trade of 
\iir(Mia in 1918 as in the years immediately pre- 
ceding were: United Kingdom (83.8 per cent), 
}ind the Unilcd States (11.53 per cent). Tn the 
e\])oit trade in 1918 the United Kingdom re- 
c(d\ed 90,8 per cent and the Tbiited States 6 
per cent. Tlie revenue for 1917 $3,492,738: ex- 
|)cnditures $3,219,957; the debt £8,470.593 and 
tlie shipping entered and cleared in 1917 had a 
tonnage of 939,159 of which 883,448 was British. 
In 1917 there were 975 miles of railway open for 
traflie. On dan. 1, 1914. the executive commis- 
sion of the colony became the executive council 
of the protectorate also. In addition to this 
council there is an advisory and delilnu-ative 
body called the Nigerian Uouncil comppsed of the 
Ooveiiior, the memliers of the executive council 
and others. Governor at the beginning of 1919, 
Sir Hugli Charles UlifTord. 

NITROGEN. See (Tiemistry, iNDUHTurAL. 

NITROGENOUS EERTILIZERS. See Fer- 

tilizers. " 

NOBEL PRIZE. The board of direciois of 
the Nobel prize which has charge of the funds 
of the institnie has its headcpiarters at Stock- 
holm, Sweden. Tho value of the prize is on the 


average about $40,000. In 1919 the prize was 
awarded to Professor Stark, a German. 

NON-PARTISAN LEAGUE. See North 
Dakota, paragraph on Politics and Government. 

NORFOLK. See Docks and Harbors. 

NORFOLK FESTIVAL. See Music, Fesii- 

NORTH CAROLINA. Population. Tlie 
population of the State in 1910 was 2,202,287 
and on July 1, 1919, it was estimated to he 
2,497,068, a gain during the twelvemonth of 
29,000. 

Aoriculture. The following table is issued by 
the Federal Department of Agriculture. 


Crop 

Year 

Acreac/e 

Piod Bu. 

V alur 

Corn . 

1919 

2,900,000 

55,100,000 

$101,935,000 

191H 

3,030,000 

63,630,000 

112,625.000 

Oats . 

1919 

;i22,()00 

3,767.000 

3,993.000 

191K 

.300,000 

5,100.000 

5,508.000 

Wheat 

1919 

8.50,000 

7,225,000 

16,834,000 

1918 

900.000 

6,300,000 

14.490.000 

Tobacco 

1919 

.554,000 

310,240.000 a 

166,289.000 

1918 

468,000 

329,940,000 a 

115.809.000 

iray . 

1919 

800,000 

1,040,000 h 

25,168.000 

1918 

640.000 

768,000 b 

16 128,000 

Peanuts 

1919 

116.000 

4.756.000 

11.605,000 

1918 

145,000 

5.800,000 

12,006,000 

Cotton 

1919 

1.568,000 

875 OOO c 

1 54,000,000 

1918 

1.600,000 

898.000 e 

118.504.000 

I^otato<'s 

1919 

58,000 

4,930,000 

8. 0.36, ()()() 

Sweet 

1918 

65,000 

6,175.000 

8,336,000 

Potatoes 

1919 

1 06.000 

9,858,000 

13,604,000 


1918 

9 5, ()()() 

10,450,000 

13,794,000 


a Pounds, b Tons c Bales. 

Transportation. The total railway mileage 
of the State in 1919 was appioximately 4997 
3'he longest roads were the Southern Kailway, 
and the Atlantic ( oast Line 

Charities and Correcttons IJie State main- 
tains the following institutions: TlospitaU, at 
Morganton, Baleigh, Goldsboro, Prison, at 
Paleigh; Uaswell Training School for Feeble- 
Minded, at Kinston: Schools, for White Blind at 
Raleigh, foi Uolored Blind and Deaf at Raleigh, 
and for White iXeaf at Morganton; Uonfederate 
Soldiers’ Homo, at Raleigh; Sainarcand Manor, 
a home and industrial scIkm)! for women. 

Fi. XANTE. According to the report of the Stale 
Treasurer, for the biennium ending Dec* 1, 1918, 
the leceipts amouritefl to $12,665,351 and the dis- 
bursements were $11,850,430. Tin* balance (ui 
band on Dec. 1, 1916 was $224,623, two years 
later it was $1,039,543. On Dec. 1, 1918, the out- 
standing debt of the State was $9,393,900. The 
State has invested in turnpike and lailioad eom- 
panies $4,943,447, having a eontrolling inlerest 
in the N. U. R. C'o., and the Atlantic and N. (' IL 
Co. 

Officers. Covernor, ’riiomas W. Bickett; 
Lieutenant-Governor, O. Max Gardner; Secretary 
of State, J. Bryan Grimes; Treasurer, IL B. 
Lacy; Auditor, W. P. Wood; Attorney-General, 
J. S. Manning. 

JiDiciARV\ Supreme Uourt: (Jiief Justice, 
Walter (dark; Associate Justices, Platt D. 
Walker, George H. Brown, William A. Hoke, 
W. R. Allen; (Jerk, Joseph L. Seawell. 

NORTH CAROLINA, University of. A 
State institution of learning, founded in 1795 at 
Uliapel Hill, N. U. The summer session of 1919 
iiumhertHi 921 students, and the fall term, 1316. 
1’he members of the faeulty are 105 in number. 
The lilirary contains 85,000 volumes. A new 
building for physics and engineering is in course 
of construction/ H W. Cubase, Ph.D., was choseu 
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to suooeed President Edward K. Graham, who 
died in Oetober, 1918. 

NORTH DAKOTA. Population. By tlie 
federal census of 1010 the population of the State 
was 577,056; by the State census of 1015, it was 
630,994; and on July 1, 1919, it was estimated 
by the federal Bureau of the Census to be 817,- 
554, a gain during the twelvemonth of 26,000. 

AoRicULTURt:. The following table is compiled 
from a report of the Federal Department of Agri- 
culture. 


Cl op 

Year 

Acreage 

Prod Bu. 

Value 

Corn . . 

.1959 

508,000 

16,764,000 

$ 23.470.000 

1918 

484,000 

9,196,000 

11,955,000 

Oats . 

.1919 

2,400 000 

38,400,000 

25.728,000 

1918 

2,575,000 

60,512,000 

36,912,000 

Barley . 

.1919 

1,300,000 

14.950,000 

16.146.000 

1918 

1,73 4,000 

37.281,000 

27,215,000 

Wheat . 

1919 

7.770.000 

53,613,000 

129,207,000 


1918 

7.770,000 

105,672,000 

214,514,000 

Rye 

.1919 

1,945.000 

15,560,000 

18,828,000 

1918 

1,900.000 

19,950,000 

28,928,000 

Hay ... 

.1919 

605,000 

a 908,000 

12 803,000 

1918 

550,000 

a 605,000 

8,833.000 

Botatoes 

1919 

90 000- 

5,670,000 

9,072.000 


1918 

92,000 

9,108,000 

6,649.000 


a Tons. 

Tkanbpohtation. The total main line track- 
age of steam railioads in the State on June 30, 
1918, was 1445 miles; there were 358 miles of 
secondary main line, and 3404 miles of branch 
lines, with 1009 miles of sidings, etc. The long- 
est roads were the Northern Pacific, the Great 
Northern, and the Minneapolis, St. Paul, & Sault 
Ste. Marie. 

Eor CATION. The school population in 1918 
was 200,532, and the enrollment was 162,572, 
with an average attendance of 114,582. There 
weie 7712 teachers in 1918. Their average 
monthly salary was $45.70, on a 12-raonth basis. 

Charities ani> Corrections. The Legislature 
of 1919 created the Board of Administration, 
which at once assumed the duties of the Boards 
of Kegents, of Control, and of Education. This 
is the result of 10 years’ labor, looking toward 
a concentration and centralization of control of 
all iState institutions, charitable, reformatoiy, 
educational, and penal. In October parts of the 
Act Cl eating this Board were upheld by the State 
vSiipreme Court, as not unconstitutionally inter- 
fering with the constitutional office of the Super- 
intendent of Public Schools. Since the organiza- 
tion of the Board shortly after July 26th, the day 
on which the bill became a law, they have pur- 
sued a vigorous policy, publishing late in the 
year a report covering the period from July 26th 
to October Slst. The following table gives statis- 
tics, as of the last date, for the charitable and 
penal institutions of the State. 


Institution 

Location 

Popu- 

lation 

Appro- 
pi lation 

Reform School 

Mandan . . . 

66 

$308,960 

Penitentiary 

Bismarck 

. 148 

286,281 

Hospital for Insane . 

JamoKtown . 

. . 1243 

330.465 

School for the Deaf . 

Devils Lake 

. . 110 

91,702 

Institution for Feeble 
Minded 

Grafton . . . 

. . 276 

223,555 

School for the Blind . 

Bathgate 

35 


ruberculosis Sana- 

torium 

Dunseith 

75 

381,250 


Legislation. The following is a digest of 
some of the more important laws enacted by the 
16th Legislative Assembly, in 1919, as listed in 
an interesting pamphlet issued by the Industrial 


(Commission of the State: Acta relating to 
'‘"Htaie Economics amd Industries^’ : an act creat- 
ing an Industrial (-ommission, authorizing it 
‘To <*ondiict and manage on behalf of the State 
certain utilities, industries, enterjirises, and busi- 
ness projects.” This ('oinmission is composed of 
the (jlovernor, the Attorney-General, and Uie 
(’ommissioiier of Agriciiltuie and Labor, w'ith the 
Governor as Chairman. It is empowered to oper- 
ate and control all utilities, etc., now or hereafter 
“established, owned, or operated” by the State, 
except those of penal, educational, or charitable 
institutions. It is given wide powers of control, 
including that of eminent domain, investigation 
wdth compulsory summons of witnesses, fixation 
of prices of property incident to the said indus- 
tries, the securing of necessary funds by issuance 
of bonds under law, and other similar powers. 
An act approved the same day provided for the 
establishment and operation of a State Bank and 
banking s^vstem “for tlie purpose of encoui aging 
and promoting agriculture, commerce, and in- 
dustry.” An issue of $2,000,000 Ixmds of the 
State for this venture was authorize<i. It was 
further enacted that whenever first mortgages 
upon real estate sliall be lield by the State Bank 
to the ainount of $100,000, the Manager of the 
Bank may assign them to the State Treasurer 
in trust as security for bonds to be issued by the 
State “for tlie purpose of making delivciv to 
the Industrial C'ommibsion ... to the end that 
the . . Commission may . . . pi ocurc iu*cessary' 
funds for the Bank . . . thus replacing in the 
Hank the funds employed by it from time to 
time in making loans U])on first mortgages of 
real estate.” There w’as also passed an act estab- 
lishing the North Dakota Mill and Elevator As- 
sociation, a publicly owned and operated ware- 
house, elevator, and flour mill system, i^onds for 
this purpose were authorized. In addition, a 
JIail Insurance system was established, and a 
system of providing homes for residents of the 
State, under the name of the Home Building As- 
sociation. 

Under the head of Laws Relating to C'ondi- 
tions of Labor, the State has established a work- 
men’s compensation fund, with definition of eni- 
jiloyer’s liability; an eight hour day and a mini- 
mum wage for women; the inspection of coal 
mines; a drastic law limiting the issuance of 
injunctions in labor disjmtes (in whicli law there 
is the following interesting provision — “nor shall 
any of the acts specified in this ... lie con- 
sidered or held to be illt^gal or unlawful in any 
court in this State”) ; compelling a full train 
crew upon the common carriers within the juris- 
diction of the State. 

North Dakota in 1919 established an income 
and an inheritance tax. Cities are under cer- 
tain restrictions })ermitted to employ city man- 
agers. And a Board of Administration was es- 
tablished to manage all State Penal, Charitable, 
and Educational institutions, with provision for 
a unification of the latter. Early in 1920 the 
State is to vote ii]K>n a proposed amendment to 
the Constitution, providing for the recall of Con- 
gressional, State, Co’ nty, Judicial, and I^^egisla- 
tive Officers. 

Politick and Government. The most im- 
portant feature of the political record during the 
year was the refereiiduin of the legislative pro- 
gramme of the Non-Partisan League. The issue 
according to the members of the League was the 
question whether henceforth the power of the 
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State was to enhance the interests of the pro<luc- 
ing class. They had all been passed by the 
Legislature during the 1019 session and signed 
by the government, but at the demand of the op- 
position a referendum eleetion was held on June 
2(J, 1919. The list of the measures together with 
the votes, for and against is as follows: 


Yea No 

1 Bunk of North Dakota 61,495 4H,239 

2. Industrial Commission 61,188 50,271 

3. Tax Commission 60,412 50,316 

4. Judicial Redistricting . ^ 60,343 49,925 

5. Board of Administration 59,749 51,894 

6 Printing Commission 59,364 52,450 

7 CoramiBsioner of Immigration . 59,421 52,156 


The bank and industrial laws passed in 1919 
are described in the preceding paragraph. The 
tax commission measure aliolished the commis- 
sion of three members and set up a single tax 
commission in their plac<\ The judicial rcnlis- 
tricting bill changed the district system for the 
State in order to facilitate the work of the State 
courts. The board of administration bill put an 
end to the three State boards and creattnl a single 
board to take their place, thus substituting a 
commission of five for the three boards which 
comprised 20 members. The printing* bill re- 
quired one instead of three official county papers 
in each county, etc. The campaign was a bit- 
ter one and abounded in accusations against the 
League including the charge that the Industrial 
Commission had lieen empowered by the Legis- 
lature to take farms and other property away 
from the owners. 

In the elections the larger cities and the north- 
ern and w^estern counties showed gams for the 
League but it sustained losses among the farm- 
ers of the western counties on account of the fear 
of increasing taxation. The largest majorities 
as may be seen from the above returns were given 
to the industrial (Commission bill and the Bank 
of North Dakota bill, both of which were essen- 
tial to the execution of the League programme. 
Shortly liefore the election namely on June 23 
the President of the Non-Partisan League, Mr. 
A. C. Town ley, and the former general manager 
of the organization department of the League 
were brought to trial at Jackson, Minn. They 
were charged with having violated the State 
sedition law and after three weeks they w^re both 
found guilty. The trial gave rise to the bitter- 
est rt^criminations. 

As to the strength of the Non-Partisan League, 
it (dainied at the close of 1918 to have a member- 
ship in North Dakota of 35,0(32. Outside of 
North Dakota the membership claimed by the 
League was as follows: Minnesota, 50,1(32; 
South Dakota, 24,(3(39; Montana, 21,550; Ne- 
braska, C*alifornia, Washington, Texas, Wiscon- 
sin, Kansas, Iowa, Oklahoma, and Idaho, 50,922. 
See Minimum Wage; Wobkmen’s Compknra- 

TJON. 

Officers. Governor, Lynn J. Frazier; Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, Howard R. Wood; Secretary of 
State, Thomas Hall; Auditor, Call R. Kositzky; 
Treasurer, Chert A, Olson; Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, Minnie J. Nielson; Commis- 
sioner of Insurance, S. A. Olsness; Bank Ex- 
aminer, O. E. Lofthus; Director-General, State 
Bank, F, W. Cathro. 

JUDiGiARV. Supreme Court: Chief Justice, 
A. M. CJirisiianson ; Associate Justices, J. E. 
Birdzell, R. H. Grace, J. R. Robinson, H. A. 
Bronson; Clerk, J. H. Newton. 


NORTH DAKOTA, University of. A co- 
educational State institution at Grand Forks, 
N. D. (post office, University, N. D. ). The en- 
rollment for the summer session was 215, and for 
the fall, 1088, ineliidiiig 131 in the high school. 
J he faculty numbers 89. Endowment of the uni- 
versity is $2,015,150, and the income therefrom 
is $(34,000. During the year a new chemistry 
building and an armory were completed. 3 he 
university includes colleges of arts, education, 
engineering, law, medicine, and the graduate and 
high schools. The institution was founded in 
1883. President, Thomas Franklin Kane, Ph.l)., 
LL.D. 

NORTHERN TERRITORY. A territmy of 
the Australian (''ommon wealth situated in the 
central and northern part of the continent; 
formerly part of the state of South Australia but 
transferred to the Commonwealth elan. 1, 1911. 
Area, 523,620 square miles; population, esti- 
mated June 30, 1918, 5269, excluding aborigines, 
who were estimated at about 20,000. Capital, 
Darwin, with a population in 1911, of 958. See 
Ai'stralta. 

NORTHWESTERN COLLEGE. A co edn 

<*a(ional institution at Napierville, 111., supported 
In* the Evangelical Association, hnt non-seetarian 
in its requirements. Its enrollirK'ut for 1919 
was as follows: College, men, 193, women, 129, 
aeadeniy, men, 33, women, 17; otlier schools, 49; 
total, 423. There were 30 members in the 
faculty, additions of the vear including piofes- 
sors of physics, and military sciimco. 'the en 
dowment is $256,695, and the income for the year 
was $54,018. The library contains 14,500 vol 
nines During the year an aiiportionment of 
$750,000 in the $2,500,000 Forward Movement 
w'as reec'ived The Evangelical Association for 
the next five years is conducting a campaign, 
$500,000 for additional endowment, $100,000 for 
H chapel building, $150,000 for a girls’ dormi- 
toiy, the latter building to begin at once. The 
college was founded in 1861 and incorjiorated in 
1876. President, Edward Everett Rail, Pli D 

NORTHWEST PROVINCES. The Praiiie 
Pruvinces of Canada. See (’axada 

NORTHWEST TERRITORIES. That part 
of Western ('anada which is hounded on the west 
by Yukon Territory and separated by the 60th 
parallel fiom British Columbia and the Prairie 
i’roviiices, on the south. The aiea is estimated 
at 242,224 square miles; population (1911) 5900. 

NORWAY, A constitutional monarchy m 
northwestern Europe; formerly unite<i with 
Sweden but separated on June 7, 1905; forming 
the western and northern part of the Scandina- 
vian peninsula, with an extreme lengtii of 1100 
miles and an extreme width of 250 miles. It is 
generally a barren and mountainous country and 
large continuous tracts of cultivable land do not 
exist. It is estimated that 75 per cent of the 
aiea is unproductive, 2J.5 per cent under forests, 
and only 3.5 per cent under cultivation. It is 
divided into 20 provinces or amter. Area, esti- 
mated at 24,643 square miles; population, Dec. 
1, 1910, 2,391,782; estimated Jan. 1, 1918, 2,032,- 
010. (’apital Christiania, with an estimated 
population on Dec. 1, 1918, of 259,445. The 
movement of the population in 1917 was as fol- 
lows: Births, 64,930; deaths, 34,063. The total 
emigration in 1917 was 2518 of whom 2344 went 
to the United States. The national church is 
Lutheran which is endowed by the state and in 
1910 there were only 62,553 dissenters. The 
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other denominations and churches being the Free 
Lutheran Church with 15,287 ; Methodist with 
10,980, and Baptist with 7659. Professors of all 
religions are tolerated with the exception of 
Jesuits. Education is compulsory. The number 
of public elementary schools in 1915 was 6130 
with 283,136 pupils in the country, and 3345 
with 98,876 pupils in towns. The university at 
Christiania had an attendance in 1915 of 550. 

Prodvction. According to the registration of 
►Sept. 30, 1917, the number of farms was 240,634, 
of which 142,930 had an area of two hectares 
or less. No later hgures in detail were avail- 
able than those given in the preceding Yeak 
B<k>k. (See also the article Agriculture.) The 
live stock on June 20, 1918, were as follows: 
Cattle, 1, 0.^)3, 743; sheep, 1,216,291; horses, 220,- 
900; swine, 224,803; goats, 203,852. The chief 
natural sources of wealth are forests and fisher- 
ies. The area under forests is estimated at 26,- 
685 square miles of which 75 per cent is pine; 
and the state forests cover alK)ut 3060 square 
miles The department of forestry was organ- 
ized 111 1857 and since that date the income to 
the countiy from the forest has amounted to 
$1,474,000. On the average the fish catch makes 
uj) about half of the total annual export values 
In 1915 92,865 persons weie engaged in cod lish- 
eries; 20,874 in summer-herring tisheiuMH; 4489 
in mackiucl hsheries The total value of fish- 
eries in 1918 was 85,292,024 kroner. The most 
important mineral jiroduct is pyritiL There are 
valuable dejiosits of iron ore, but smelting is re- 
tar<led by the lack of coal. The chief mineral 
jiroducts besides pyrites are silver, copper ore, 
iron, felspai, and nickel ore. Th(‘re were about 
87 mining establishments in 1916 There is con- 
siderable manulacturing for although the coun- 
try lacks coal, it has abundant water power 
which has for the most part been employed in the 
jiroduction of electro-chemical products — a grow- 
ing industiy. According to figures published at 
the lieginning of 1917 there were 6886 manufac- 
turing establishments employing a tidal of 161,- 
772 persons. 

CtiMMLKCE. In 1916 the leading coimtiies in 
respect to the value of imports into Norway 
were in the order of their importance: Ameiica, 
(lieat Britain and Ireland, (lermany, and 
Swinien ('hief among the countries to which 
goods were exported were (Germany, Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland, Kussia, France, and America 
The total value of the imports in 1916 was 1,353,- 
664,900 kroner; of the exports 988,333,000 
kroner; and the chief classes of imports in their 
order of value in 1916 were: Vessels, carriages 
and niachineiy, etc.; unwTought minerals; biead 
stud's; textile manufactures, etc. lA»ading arti- 
cles of export were animal produce; timber and 
w(H)den goods; manufacture minerals and tal- 
low, oils, tar, etc. The chief products imported 
into Norway m 1919 were rye, rye dour, wheat 
dour, coffee, sugar, meat, dairy products, and 
Indian corn. The following table shows the im- 
ports of food during the drst nine months of 
1919 and 1918. 



First nine months of — 


1919 

1918 

Comrn odity 

Kilos 

Kilos 

Beef 

3,486,700 

3,727,841 

Fork 

... . 9,862.459 

544,754 

Cheese 

. ... 1,386,386 

96,086 

Butter 

. ... 2,681,679 

1,066,695 

EgKs 

1,649,663 

747,898 

Indian corn . . 

. . . . 8,106,986 

1.180,101 


Commodity 


First nine months of — 
1919 1918 

Kilos Kilos 


Rye, whole 

Rye flour . . 
Wheat flour . . . 

Coffee 

Tea 

Sugar 


66,100,400 

12,212,100 

30,797.100 

22,456,956 

242,429 

52,925,425 


17,618,800 

24,133,400 

18.069,000 

4,912.028 

53,152 

25,232,456 


Railways. The state railways on Jan. 1, 
1917, had a mileage of 1719; private lines 290, 
total 2009. 

Shipping. The following information in re- 
gard to the shipping in 1919 was supplied by the 
United States Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Affairs on the basis of odicial Norwegian figures: 
During the year there was a decrease of 40 steam 
vessels with a total of 35,041 gross registered 
tons, 48 motor vessels with a total of 6714 tons, 
and 96 sailing vessels of 29,749 tons, making a 
total of 193 ves.sels representing a total of 71,504 
gross registeiTHi tons. Three steamers were 
wrtM'kiHl as a result of operations of war, 13 
steamers, 26 motor vessels^ and 12 sailing ves- 
sels were wrecked by the ordinary dangers of the 
sea. Three steamers, 1 motor vessel, and 2 sail- 
ing vessels were condemned as undt for further 
use. Twenty-eight sailing vc^ssels with a total 
of 2225 tons were dismantled or destroyed. 
TlnrtcMm steameis of 12,094 tons, 5 motor vessels 
of 983 tons, and 9 sailing vessels of 7965 tons 
were sold abroad. The increase in the merchant 
marine amounted to 155 steamers of 163,641 tons, 
285 motor vessels of 59,017 tons, and 16 sailing 
vessels of 3707 tons, making a total of 416 ves- 
sels of 226,365 tons. On Jan. 1, 1919, the Nor- 
wegian merchant marine consiste<l of 1759 steam- 
ers of 1,504,432 tons, 1146 motor vessels of 112,- 
687 tons, and 563 sailing vessels of 279,294 tons, 
making a total of 3441 vessels of 1,896,413 tons. 
On Jan. 1, 1920, the fleet included 1825 steamers 
of 1,633,032 tons, 1383 motor vessels of 164,990 
tons, and 456 sailing vessels of 253,252 tons, 
making a total of 3664 vessels of 2,051,274 tons. 
'Hie net increase in the Norwegian merchant 
marine during the year 1919 is 223 vessels of 
154,861 tons. 

Finance. The budget for 1918-19 was as fol- 
lows: Revenue, 624,891,900 kroner; expendi- 
tures, 624,891,900 The debt on June 30, 1917, 
was 455,504,508 kroner. 

Government. Norway is a constitutional 
hereditary monarchy whose executive power is 
vested in a king who governs through a council 
of state. Legislative power is vested in a parlia- 
ment or storthing elected on the basis of univer- 
sal suffrage without distinction of sex. Com- 
prising in 1919, 126 members. The King is 
Haakon the 7th (born Aug. 31, 1872) who was 
elected king Nov. 18, 1905. The composition of 
the Storthing in 1919 according to political 
parties was as follows: Liberals, 52; Conserva- 
tives, 39; Moderate Liberals, 10; Socialists, 18; 
Agricultural Party, 3; Democrats, 3; Indepen- 
dents, 1. 

The ministry in 1919 was constituted as fol- 
lows: I^remier and Minister of Agriculture, 
Gunnar Knudson; Ministry for Foreign Affairs, 
Nils Claus Ihlen; Ministry for Finance, A. 
Omholt; Ministry for Labor, Haakon Hauan; 
Ministiy for Commerce, Navigation, Industry, 
and Fisheries, Birger, Stuevold-Hansen ; Ministry 
for Defense, General Aatsvatmark ; Ministry for 
Worship and Instruction, Jorgen Loviand; 
Ministry of Public Works, Frederik Anton Mar- 
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till Olsen Nalum; Ministry for Provisioning, 
M. I’ive; Minii^ytry for 8o(‘ial Affairs, M. P. Berg. 

The same sort of disturbanees occurred in Nor- 
way during the year as in otlier European coun- 
tries and there was much fear of the spread of 
Bolshevism. On June 10th the Norwegian Labor 
Party took the same course as that of the 
Swedish Independent Socialists. They also 
jiassed a resolution calling upon the government 
to provide asylum for political fugitives. 

NORWEGIAN LITERATURE. See Scan- 

dinavian Litkratchi:. 

NOTRE DAME^ University of. A Roman 
Catholic institution for the education of men, 
lociated at Notre Dame, Ind. ; Founded in 1842. 
President, Rev. John Kavanaugh, D.D., C.S.C. 

NOVA SCOTIA. One of the Maritime Prov- 
inces of (^anada. Capital, Halifax, the chief 
naval station of Canada. Estimated area, 21,- 
428 square miles of which 360 are under water; 
]>opulation in 1011, 402,338. Population of 

Tlalifax (1011), 46,610, and of the next largest 
city, Sydney, 17,723 The main occupation is 
agriculture. There ift a profitable fruit industry, 
apples being the most important crop; and pota- 
toes of a superior quality are raised. In 1018 
there were 407,000 cattle in the province and the 
annual wool clip averages 10,000,000 lbs. Ex- 
ecutive power is in a lieutenant-governoi , ap- 
pointed for five years by the Governor-General 
of (-anada, and acting through a council or re- 
sponsible ministry ; legislative power is in an 
assembly of two chambers, namely the legislative 
council of 21 members appointed by the Crown 
and holding oftice for life, and the House of 
Assembly of 43 members chosen by popular vote 
for live years. At the beginning of 1919 the 
House of Assembly w'as distiibuted among politi- 
cal parties as follows: Liberals, 30; Conserva- 
tives, 13. Down to that time the Liberals had 
held the power continually for 36 years. Lieu- 
tenant-Governor in 1919, J McC'. Grant; Prime 
Minister, G. 11. Murray. See Canada. 

NOVELLI, Ermete. Italian actor, died at 
Rome, January 29. He was well known in the 
United States, where he made a successful tour 
in 1906. He was born in 1851, the son of a 
prompter in a traveling troupe of Italian play- 
ers, and went on the stage in his boyhood, play- 
ing always in the comic parts, owing to his some- 
what grotesque appearance. He achieved suc- 
cess at an eaily age, and became chief of his 
troupe in 1884. ilis reputation soon spread 
throughout the Latin countries in Europe and in 
South America. He determined in spite of ridi- 
cule and opposition to succeed in serious and 
even tragic parts, and he eventually became 
known as one of the best interpreters of such 
roles as t^hylock, Louts the AV, OthellOy etc. 
He was the founder of the Casa Goldone, an 
Italian theatre formed on the model of the 
Gomedie Francaise. He W'as the subject of high 
praise from some of the most serious critics of 
the day, by whom his playing was described as 
broad, vivid, and forcible, rather than subtle 
and minute. He was especially admixed for its 
versatility. 

NOYES, Henry Erastus. Brigadier-general, 
United 'States army, died at Berkeley, Cal., 
July 14. He was born in Belfast, Me., Aug. 23, 
1839, and graduated at the United States Mili- 
tary Academy in 1861. He took part in the bat- 
tles of Bull Run, South Mountain, Antietam, and 
many other battles and engagements, and was 


twdee brevetted for gallant and meritorious serv- 
ice. After the Civil War he was engaged in In- 
dian warfare and he served in Cuba in 1898. He 
retired in 1901. 

NOYES, LaVebne W. Capitalist, died in 
Chicago, 111., July 24. He was born at Genoa, 
N. Y., Jan. 7, 1849, and engaged in manufactur- 
ing in Illinois in 1876. He soon afterwards be- 
gan the invention of a series of over 100 me- 
chanical devices, some of which were very suc- 
cessful. He began the manufacture of agricul- 
tural implements and later organized the Ain- 
motor Company, of which lie was president down 
to the time of his death. He was a member or 
trustee of important educational and literary 
bodies and a genei'ous contributor to them. He 
presented a building to the Chicago ITniversity 
and endowed many seliolarships for the Lewis 
Institute. 

NUTRITION, DISEASES OF. In medical 
parlance these are known as diseases of metabo- 
lism and comprise obesity, diabetes, gout, and 
others, wdiieh are eithei more doubthil as to 
their intimate natuie oi else of less imjiortanec 
While the corpulent man is often vigoi'ous and 
of robust subjective health, be is ranked as a 
kind of invalid when practical tests an* insti- 
tuted. 3 he insurance companies do not acc(*pt 
overweight risks. Hoiaee Fbdelier, leceiitly de 
ceased, was deidined in middle life foi overweight 
by a leading life-insurance company and this 
catastrophe was r(‘8])onsible for his piopaganda 
of economy of nutrition b> forced mastication. 
He thereby secured for himself 20 years of use- 
fulness as a teacher and model of proper nutii 
tion, but his death at 09 tends to show, in the 
absence of any element of accident, that he was 
not constructed by nature for longevity and that 
life-insuraric(* selection in bis case was in the 
main justified. A distinction was formerly made 
between normal and pathological corpulence, but 
at present all corpulence is regarded as abnoi- 
inal. We used to hear of “firm” fat as distin- 
guished from “Habby” fat, and well distributed 
adipose as a foil to asymmetrical deposit of fat. 
These distinctions hold good only to a limited 
degree. Fat accumulation from foic(‘d feeding, 
including the consumption of beer is not an 
asset; is not, as once believed, a reserve to draw’ 
on in lean years. Even the gain in weight 
which follows the emaciation of typhoid fever 
may be pathological. A Swiss practitioner, Di . 
Gigon, who has carefully watched these cases 
says tliat exceptionally a subject gets fat where 
as a rule and by all rights he sliould emaciate 
Tuberculosis and lues, which usually cause rajiid 
emaciation, exceptionally cause obesity. The 
same is true of severe nervous and mental dis- 
eases. Sudden gain in weight and slowly ac- 
quired corpulence alike mean that something is 
amiss in the individual’s nutrition. Cases ac- 
cumulate in which such accumulation is due to 
disease of the glands of internal secretion, as the 
gonads, thyroid and pituitary body. The poison- 
ous minerals can cause corpulence, for hogs can 
be fattened on mercury and the arsenic eaters 
of Styria are, if not fat — for they lead very 
active lives and are mountaineers — at least very 
well nourished. It is when we seek to reduce 
corpulence by diet and exercise that we realize 
its intimate nature, for many cases do not react 
at all to these presci iptions, but are remedied 
in other ways. The moderate accumulation of 
flesh which is reducible by proper diet and exer- 
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vine may be looked on aa approximately physio- 
logical; but it is not of such examples that we 
arc writing. 

Obesity and diabetes are closely allied in many 
ways and both are fostered in predisposed cases 
])y excessive use of sweets. In this connection 
tlie recent passing of alcohol as a beverage has 
reacted on life insurance in a peculiar fashion. 
Years ago it became apparent to some actuaries 
that cx-di inkers did not automatically become 
impioved risks. The reasons were not straight- 
way appaieiit. At the present time one reason 
at least is in evidence, to wit, that the former 
tipjder who had secured an insurance policy 
would be <*xposed to the likelihood of drinking 
inferior illegal spirits or would' rcBort to 
drugs. '[ h(‘ alleged increased eonsiimption of 
sweets in several foinis as a result of prohibition 
IK also regarded with some apprehension by life- 
insuiaiice companies, because of the likelihood 
that diabetes, which causes thousands of deaths 
annually, will increase in frequency. Tliese fears 
imu seem far fetched and years will he required 
to sliow whether or not they are well grounded. 
In the meantime tlie companies will doubtless 
spare no pains to discourage the excess consump- 
tion of s^veets which tends to swell the ranks 
of both overweights and diabetics 

NYSSALAND PROTECTORATE. A Brit- 
ish protectorate, formerly called Ontral Africa, 
situated on the southern and w'estein shoies of 
1 ake Nyassa and extending towards the Zambezi 
Kiver. Area, 39,573 square miles; population 
(191S), 1,228,579 natives, 715 Europeans, and 
•422 Asiatics. The seat of government is at 
Zomba; chief town Blantyre. Coffee is largely 
luoduced and tobacco is raised in sufficient quan- 
tities foi exjiort. There is also a promising de- 
velopment in cotton production. Live stock in 

1918 were as follows: Cattle, 93,000; sheep, 
40,414, goats, 17,721; pigs, 20,350. Imports 
1918-19, £048,509; exports, £504,740; revenue, 
£187,045; expeiiditui es, £150,198, Kiver steam- 
ers (‘ommunicate with the coast at Chinde which 
lies at tlie only iiavigalilc mouth of the Zambezi 
Liver There is a railway of 129 miles from 
Blantyre to Port Herald which has been extended 
to Zambezi. (Joveriioi' at the beginning of 1919, 
Sir th*orge Smith. 

OATS. The total yield of oats as reported by 
the International Institute of Agriculture, Rome, 
ill S})ain, France, Great Britain, Italy, the 
Netherlands, Rumania, Switzerland, (''anada, the 
Ihiited States, Japan, and Tunis in 1919 was 
about 2,087,000,000 bushels or 1(5.2 per cent less 
than in 1918 and 9.7 per cent less than the 
aveiage from 1913 to 1917. From 1909 to 1916 
inclusive the world's production aveiaged over 
4,000,000,000 bushels. In 1919 a smaller acre- 
age and to a gicatci degree a lower average yield 
per acre were the causes of the reduced pr^uc- 
tion. The Canadian yield was estimated at 424,- 
000,000 bushels, the French at 168,000,000 
bushels, and that of Great Britain at 157,000,000 
bushels. According to preliminary estimates 
Aigeiitina, the largest oats-producing country 
in the southern hemisphere yielded 44,092,000 
bushels in the crop year 1918-19. 

Estimates by the Department of Agriculture 
placed the production of the United States in 

1919 at 1,248,310,000 bushels, as against 1,538,- 
124,000 bushels in 1918, and 1,331,287,000 
bushels the average in the 5-year period 1913-17. 
The area in oats in 1919 was 42,400,000 acres 
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which was 1,949,000 acres under the area of 

1918 but 1,817,000 acres above the average acre- 
age for the 5-year period. The average yield 
per acre was 29.4 bushels as compared with 34,7 
bushels the year befoie and 32.8 bushels for the 
years 1913 to 1917 inclusive. The average faim 
value of oats on Dec. 1, 19iy, was 71.7 cents 
per bushel while the corresponding value in 1918 
was 70.9 cents, and for the 5-} ear period 48,3 
cents. The total value of the 1*919 crop on this 
basis was $895,603,000 or $194,719,000 less than 
the total value in the preceding year but still 
$252,416,000 above the 5-year average. The esti- 
matt*d aveiage weight per measured bushel was 

31.1 pounds or 0 9 of a pound under the standard 
bushel weight. 

A severe drought with extreme heat greatl^> 
reduced the yields and the quality of outs in 
Montana and in parts of North Dakota, Alheita, 
and Saskatchewan, and caused a scarcity of seed 
oats for the next crop in this region. As ba.sed 
on several thousand estimates in 1918 of the por- 
tion of the crop used for feed in the United 
States 67.8 per cent is fed to horses and niiile.s, 

13.2 per cent to cattle, 10.8 per cent to swine, 2.3 
per cent to sheep, and 5.9 per cent to poultiy. 

Studies made by the Missouri AgriculturarEx- 
periinent Station from 1910 to 1917 inclusive on 
the cost of producing oats showed that the crop 
m the bin on the farm cost an average of 42 
cents pel bushel and $11.11 per acre. In the 
last four years of the study the range per 
bushel was from 35 cents in 1917 to 55 cents in 
1916. In 1915 when the cost of production w'as 
51 cents per bushel the farmer received nothing 
for his labor while for the entire period he re- 
ceived an average of $1.17 for each 10 hours of 
labor put on the crop, dhe highest return for 
each 10 hours of labor w^as $1140 in 1917. 

OBERLI!N COXiLEGE. A noii-sectarian co- 
educational institution at Oberliri, Ohio. The 
enrollment in the summer session of 1919 was 
162, in the fall it was 1535. There w'ere 175 
members in the faculty. The funds of the col- 
lege amount to $7,761,303, and the income for 

1919 was $540,000. The library contains 196,000 
bound volumes and 158,000 pamphlets Oberlin 
was founded in 1833. President, Honrv Church- 
ill King, D.l)., LL.D., L.ll.D. 

OCCUPATIONAL DISEASES. The Intel est 
in occupational diseases has greatly increased in 
recent yeais because of the gradual accumulation 
of adequate information as to the general preva- 
lence of these diseases. Accurate information 
concerning these diseases is of great industrial 
as well as social importance because of the enor- 
mous waste resulting from the reduction which 
they cause in industrial efficiency. The in 
creased interest has manifested itself in attempts 
to obtain further information as to diseases 
caused by industrial processes. These attempts 
have resulted in wide-spread recognition of the 
veiy great need for reliable statistics based on 
physical examination of workers in order that 
the real industrial conditions of the country 
might be determined with some degree of ac- 
curacy. Hie chief lines of investigation in this 
field are (‘oiicerned with ascertaining: 1 what 
diseases are due to industrial employment; 2 
w'hat conditions or factors of the industrial proc- 
esses cause the diseases; 3 what safe-guards can 
be provided which will permit the continuance 
of the necessary employments without imperiling 
the health of the workers; 4 what processes may 
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Ik* rtvihsti tilted for those which are injurious, 
ill addition, the ena<*imeni of lejfislation giving 
compensation for occupational diseases is in- 
creasing. Ihe question of what constitutes an 
occupational disease has not been settled with 
finality nor do the lists of occupational diseases 
for which compensation is provided by law, cor- 
respond. Diseases generally included in a list 
of oc(*upational diseases are: Anthrax, lead, 
phosphorus, arsenic, mercury, and TNT poison- 
ing, nystagmus, glanders, several miner’s dis- 
eases, and a number of diseases caused by poi- 
sonous fumes and acids. 

In the United States, California, Massachu- 
setts. Wisconsin, Connecticut, North Dakota, 
Hawaii, and the federal govcinment provide com- 
[icnsation for occupational diseases. Massa- 
chusetts and the federal government pro\ ide com- 
pensation for occupational diseases through com- 
missions and courts, while California, Wisconsin, 
( oiinccticiit. North Dakota, and Hawaii do so 
through statutes. 

Occupational diseases have become compensable 
in (Vmm'cticiit, Wisconsin, and North Dakota 
only during the past year. Wisconsin oflected 
tlie compensation of industrial diseases by ex- 
tending the provisions of the original workmen s 
<«ompensation law', to include, ni addition to acci- 
dental injuries, all other iiijuiies including occu- 
pational diseases growing out of and incident to 
einployinent. The CUuuieetient law' includes 
those oecupational diseases due to “causes pecu- 
liar to the occupation and which are not of a 
communii*ahle, contagious, or mental nature. 

'I he law also provides that “if an injury arises 
out of and in the course of the employment it 
shall lie no har to a claim for compensation, that 
It cannot be traced to a definite occurrence which 
may lie located in point of time and place ’’ 
The State compensation eommissionei s had 
awarded compensation for occupational diseases 
undi‘r the original w'orkmen’s compensational 
hnv, hut they were over ruled by the coiiits. 
North Dakota in enacting its workmen’s com- 
peiisutional law provided compensation for in- 
jnnf'ti. The workiiictrs compensation bureau of 
llie State inteiprets this as including occupa 
tional diseases. 

Compensations have been awarded in States 
not providing such benefits, for: anthrax, derma- 
titis. arsenic poisoning, fume poisoning, occupa- 
tional neuritis, housemaid’s knee, and other dis- 
eases, not hei-ause the disease sullered was an 
occu[)ational disease, but becan.se “it satisfied in 
other lespects the requirements of a eoinpeiisable 
injury as defined by statute or as int(*rpieted by 
the court.” No States except those mentioned 
awaid compensation for diseases which have de- 
veloped graduall> and which are inheierit in the 
employment. Jii general the courts and coiii- 
missions grant coinpensation, 1 if the disease 
lesnlted m injuries, such as lesions, to the physi- 
cal structure of the body; 2 if the injury did not 
occur in the usual course of events; 3 if the 
injury can be placetl to a definite time and place 
in the employment; 4 if reasonable safeguards 
were not provided by the employer agminst an 
inherent risk of the occupation, or, 5 if the in- 
jury was not due to a known risk of the em- 
ployment. 

inJBUO Health Associaxiois. Ihe American 
Public Health Association held its 47th annual 
meeting in New Orleans from .Oct. 27-30, 1919. 
Ihe association is composed of nine divisions: 


Health Administration, Laboratory, Sociological. 
Sanitary Kngineeiing, VHtal Statistics, Food and 
linig, industrial Hygiene, Child Hygiene, and 
t^ersonal Hygiene. “In the section on industrial 
hygiene, papers were read on health hazards in 
dinerent industries, such as the effects of non- 
noisonous dusts, dyes, oils, and eompounds; 
industrial fatigue in general; and physical ex- 
aminations with reference to their use in plac- 
ing and classifying employees, as well as in in- 
creasing production.’’ 

The fourth annual convention of the American 
Association of Industrial Physicians and Sur- 
geons w'as held at Atlantic City on dune 8, lOH). 
This association was organized in 1010 by Col 
Harry E. Mock of the Surgeon (hnieral’s Ollice. 
Among the significant questions considcicd were: 
the increasing recognition of the iniportaiu'e ot 
physical examination of enijilovec.s; the ne(*d for 
real statisti(*s based on physical examinations 
in order to facilitate definite conclusiona regard- 
ing industrial conditions; uniformity in work 
men’s compensation, legislation including the 
appointment of a medical adviser to every com- 
mission, the jiossibility of reclaiming men for 
industry; and the introduction of courses in in 
diistriai medicim* in medical schools. Papers 
wen* also read on: The consei vatioii ot tin* 
vision of industrial workers through goggh‘s, 
etc,; a national programme for industrial hy- 
giene and melieinc; and proper lighting condi 
tions in factories “Kesolutions picscnted to the 
convention on the snhje*ct of eompeiisation law's, 
health insurance, industrial clinics, and artili- 
cial lespiration were lefeired to the hoaid of 
directors with jiowei to act.” At the convi'iition 
('oloiiel Mock was reelected presid<‘nt of the or 
ganizatioii 

The Dureau of Mines has reccncl many in- 
quiries during the jiast year conceining the iisi* 
of army gas masks in industries as a safeguard 
against poisons and irritating gases and dusts 
The public has been undei the impression that 
the army gas masks can protect the wearer 
under all conditions. However, the conditions 
of the Imttlefiidd aie (|uite difTerent Horn those 
obtaining in factories The percentage of gas 
in the air under field conditions will be much 
smaller than that in tlie contined space of a fac 
lory operation In addition the armv mask af 
fords no protection against the mon* common 
industrial gases such as illuminating, natural, 
producer, and blast-furnace gas In vi«*w of 
these limitations of the army gas mask, the 
Bureau of Mines has issutd a, biief statement 
eoneerning the industrial use and limitations of 
dust respirators, gas masks, and oxygen-breath- 
ing apparatus. In addition, a thousand cubic- 
foot gas chamber has been installed at the Pitts- 
burgh Experiment Station of the Bin can for re- 
search purposes Bean Its of the investigations 
will enable the Bureau to give adequate informa- 
tion as to the suitability of army masks for use 
in various industrial gases and ihe kind of gas 
mask lequired if the army tyjie is inadequate. 

3 he programme of the United States Public 
Health Service in respect to the after-the-war 
needs in industrial hygiene is as follows: 1 
“Continuation in the extension of health surveys 
in industry with a view to determining pre 
cisely the nature of the health hazards and the 
measiues needed to correct them; 2 securing ade- 
quate reports of the prevalence of disease among 
employees and the sanitary conditions in indus- 
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trial eHtablishments and communities; 3 national 
development of ade<iuate systems of medical and 
siirj^ieal supervision of employees in places of 
(‘inployment ; 4 establishment by Public Health 
Service, in cooperation with the Department of 
Labor, of minimum standards of industrial hy- 
^nene and the prevention of occupational dis- 
eases; 5 improvement of the sanitation of in- 
dustrial communities by officers of the Public 
Ileal til Service, and cooperation with State and 
local health authorities and other agencies; 6 
medical and sanitary sujiervision, by the Public 
Health Service, of civil industrial establishments 
owned oi operated by the federal government.*’ 

Gkeat Britain. 4 he Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act of 190(1 made provision for compensa- 
tion of occupational diseases. The compensable 
<liseases were specilied in the act and the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Office was given au- 
thority to include other diseases. The list of 
occupational diseases corresponded to that given 
in th(‘ beginning of this article. About 2() dis- 
eases have been added to those listed as com- 
pmisable under the original act and in 1918 poi- 
soning by dinitrophenol and tetrachlorethane 
v\ei(‘ added. ( ’ompensation is recov(‘rable from 
the last emjiloyer but he in turn may recover 
from other enifiloyers whose employment within 
the >(*ar contributed to the contraction of the 
disease If an employee through contraction of 
dermatitis or ulceiation of the skin is disabled 
only for emplo\nient in the ju’ocess in which the 
disease was contraid.rd no coinficnsation is al- 
lowed. Undei the Factory and Workshop Act 
ceitaiii occupational disease's must be reported 
to the Home OlHce Statistics show that there 
lias been consideiable reduction in these dis- 
eases. Fiom November, 1917, to November, 1918, 
there weie 243 cases of poisoning and of anthrax 
leported as compared with 023 cases the pre- 
cluding year. In 1918 the number of deaths was 
25, in contrast to 79 for 1917. In addition 35 
cases of lead poisoning among house painters 
and plumbers weie reiioi ted for 1917-18 as 
against 53 ca.ses in 1916. 

The picvalencc of the more common industrial 
poisons in Great Britain, is indicated in a recent 
report coveiing the period from 1900 to 1918. 
The figures given in the report show that the 
number of cases and deaths resulting in lead and 
mercurial poisoning is steadily decreasing. 
Then" has been practically no change in the small 
iiunibiu' of jihosphorus poisonings, showing that 
amelioiative mea.sures have reached their limit 
for the pn'seiit. Tew cases of arsenic poisoning 
have been recorded in recent years except in 
1917. War conditions were responsible for this 
exceptional year. Before the war there wt^re no 
cases of toxic jaundice but in 1916, 206 cases 
were repoited and in 1917 there were 190 cases. 
In 1918 there were only 34 cases showing that 
the disease is being bi ought under control. 
Figures for anthrax show a considerable increase 
in cases but war conditions were partly re- 
sponsible for this increase. 

Canada. The provinces of Canada have made 
provisions for compensating occupational dis- 
eases very similar to those of Great Britain 
Nova Scotia, Manitoba, and British Columbia 
have copied the British law and schedule of dis- 
eases without change. Miner’s phthisis has been 
added to the oiiginal list of Great Britain by 
Ontario and Alberta. New Brunswick has 
adopted the law but not the schedule. It con- 


ferred the discretionary power on the workmen’s 
compensation board to declare what occupational 
diseases and processes should be legally com- 
pensable. The only provinces which do not pro- 
vide compensation for industrial diseases are 
Quebec and Saskatchewan. 

France. Ihe results of the extensive studies 
of industrial poisons, made by experts of the 
French government during the war, have been 
placed in the hands of Dr. Koger G. Perkins, con- 
sultant in hygiene to the United States Public 
Health Service. An abstract of the French find- 
ings recently published by Dr. Perkins reveals 
that the explosive which caused the greatest 
amount of poisoning in the United States and 
England, trinitrotoluol, gave very little trouble 
in France. On the other hand, dinitrophenol, a 
compound produced in manufacturing picric 
acid, was the source of very serious and fatal 
poisoning in France. The French records are 
incomplete because it was necessary to shift con- 
stantly, factory physicians and gangs of men 
from one department to another and from fac- 
tory to factory. Though the records have not 
continuity, yet they present very interesting and 
valuable obhei vat ions in this field. 

AniiOAD. Argentina, New South Wales, 
Switzerland, and the Union of South Africa make 
specific provisions for compensating industrial 
diseases. In most foreign countries compensa- 
tion is provided for through compulsory sickness 
and invalidity insurance systems See Work- 
men’s Compensation; Social Insurance; In- 
si'RANi’E; and Welfare Work. 

OHIO. Population. The population of the 
State in 1910 was 4.767,121 and on tluly 1, 1919, 
it was estimated to be 5.335,543, a gain during 
the twelvemonth of 61,000. 

Transportation. The railway mileage in the 
State in 1919 was approximately 9316 

AoBicui/ruuE. The following table is compiled 
from a report of the federal Department of Agri- 
culture, for December, 1919. 


(hop Year Acreafje Prod Bu. Value 


Corn . . 
Oats . . . 
Wheat 
Hay 
Tobacco 
Potatoes . 


1919 

1918 

1919 

1918 

1919 

1918 

1919 
1918 

.1919 

1918 

1919 
1918 


3.700.000 

3.600.000 

1.548.000 

1.700.000 

2.860.000 
2,290 000 

2.879.000 

3.025.000 
90,000 

100.000 

150.000 

160.000 


162,800,000 

129,600,000 

51.858.000 

74.800.000 

54.440.000 

43.547.000 
a .3,973,000 

4.235.000 
h 77,400,000 

98,000,000 

9.300.000 

11.040.000 


$196, 

168, 

37 

52 

115, 

92, 

86 

94, 

26, 

19, 

17, 

16, 


988.000 

480.000 
,338,000 
.360,000 

413.000 

320.000 

611.000 
017 000 

084.000 

110.000 

856.000 

560.000 


a Tons b Pounds 

Officers. Governor, James M. Cox; Lieuten- 
ant-Governor, Clarence J. Brown; Secretary of 
State, W. D. Fulton; Treasurer, Budolph W. 
Archer; Auditor, A. V. Donahey; Attorney-Gen- 
eral, John G. Price. 

OHIO RIVER IMPROVEMENT. See In- 
ternal Waterways. 

OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY. A co-educa- 
tional institution under the supervision of the 
State, at Columbus, Ohio. The enrollment for 
the summer session of 1919 was 1240; for the 
regular fall term, 6608. There are 517 members 
of the faculty, 118 in agricultural extension, 28 
in the library force, and 13 adiyiinistrative offi- 
cers. Productive fund.s total $1,045,321 and the 
income for the year was $62,000. The university 
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was foundod in 1872. President, William Oxley 
Thompson, LL.D. , 

OHIO UNIVERSITY. A co-educational 
state institution, founded in 1804 at Athens, 
Ohio. In the summer school of 1919 there were 
1(594 students, and in the continuation sum- 
mer school, 38(5. In the fall there were 1024 
students, and 110 members of the faculty. The 
productive funds of the university total $200,- 
000. The income for the year was $338,162. 
The library contains 47,340 volumes. President, 
Alston Ellis, Ph.D., LL.D. 

OHIO WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY. A 
co educational institution under the auspices of 
the Methodist Episcopal Chuich, founded at 
Delaware, Ohio, in 1844. In the fall of 1919 
there were 620 men and 808 women students 
in the university, 1318 of these being enrolled 
in the College of Liberal Aits. The faculty 
contained 63 men and 27 women. Productive 
funds for 1919: $1,274,850 endowment, and 

$480,294 annuity. Volumes in the library num- 
bered 87,000. Ib-esidcnt, John Washington Hoff- 
man, D.D , LL D 

OKLAHOMA. Population. The population 
of the State in 1910 was 1,637,155 and July 1, 
1919 it was estimated to be 2,465,402, a gain 
during the twelvemonth of 87,000. 

TiiANSPOKTATiOiN. The railway mileage in the 
State in 1919 was 6532; of this 91 6 miles were 
built during the year, of new first track. This 
IS more construction than wa.s done in any other 
State in 1919. ' 

Aoiiicn-TURK. The following table is compiled 
from a report of the Federal Department of Agri- 
culture. 


Crop 
Corn . 

Oats . . . 
yyheat . . . 
Hay . . 
rotatoos . 
Cotton . 
Sorghums 


Year 

.1919 

191 H 

.1919 

1918 

.1919 

1918 

1919 
1918 

.1919 

1918 

1919 

1918 

1919 
1918 


Acieai/e 

3,100,000 

3 . 100.000 

1 . 500.000 

1 . 300.000 
3,760 000 
2 , 611,000 

700,000 

580,000 

44.000 

50.000 

2 . 341.000 
2 , 998 , 000 , 

1 . 440.000 

1 . 800.000 


Prod Bu 

74 . 400.000 

23 . 250.000 

49 . 500.000 

31 . 200.000 

52 . 640.000 

32 . 899.000 
a 1 , 540,000 

696.000 

3 . 520.000 

1 . 700.000 
6 930,000 

577.000 

33 . 120.000 
18 , 000,000 


Value 

$94 488.000 

38 . 120.000 

34 . 650.000 

26 . 208.000 

107 . 912.000 

66 . 127.000 

23 . 254.000 

13 . 572.000 

7 . 216.000 

3 . 315.000 

163 . 680.000 

73 . 553.000 

49 . 080.000 
27 , 000.000 


a Tons h Bales 

Charitif.s and Corrections. The following 
institutions are maintained by the State: Insti- 
tute for Feeble Minded, at Enid ; School for the 
Blind, at Muskogee; School for the Deaf, at 
Sulphur; Training School for Boys, at Pauls 
Valley; State Orphanage, at Pryor; and Colored 
Orphans’ Home, at Taft. 

Officers. Governor, J. B, A. Robertson; 
TJeutenant-Governor, M. E. Trapp; Secretary of 
State, Joe S. Morris; Treasurer, A. N. Leeiuaft; 
Auditor, Frank Carter; Attorney-General S P. 
^reeling. 

OKLAHOMA, University of. A non-sec- 
tarian CO- educational State institution, founded 
in 1892, at Norman, Okla. Preaident, 8. D. 
Brooks, LT..D. 

OLD AGE PENSIONS. It is generally con- 
ceded that compulsory insurance against old age 
is a vital part of any prograinme of social in- 
surance, and most of tlie industrial nations of the 
world have adopted legislation providing pen- 
sions for superannuated citizens under insurance 


scliemes, the most effective of which are obliga- 
tory. Often old age insurance and invalidity 
insurance are provided for under one programme. 
Both of these insurances were made compulsory 
in Germany in 1880; in Great Britain in 1008, 
1011 (old age insurance) ; in France 1910, 1012 
(old age insurance): Luxemburg, 1911; the 
Netherlands, 1913; Rumania, 1912; Sweden, 
1013 (old age insurance) ; Glams (Switzerland), 
1016; Australian Federation, 1008, 1012; and 
New Zealand, 1898. Old age and invalidity in- 
surance aie compulsory in Austria for workers 
in mines, and salaried employees, and in Russia 
for railroad workers. In addition, Belgium, 
France, Italy, Spain, Canada, and Massachu- 
setts and Wisconsin in the United States, pro- 
vide for State subsidies or allowances in the case 
of voluntary old age insurance subject to State 
font ml. 

The Unitm) Stateh. Compulsory old age in- 
surance has never been inaugurated in the 
United States, although the past few years have 
seen increasing interest in the problem, and old 
age pensions have been paid to Federal and State 
employees, and to the workers in many private 
enterpiises. During the past year the Ohio 
Health and Old-Age Insurance Commission 
liandtKl down an extensive study and report, in 
which (51d-Age Insurance in compulsory form 
was recommended. Legislation was enacted by 
State legislatures during 1019 relating to tlie 
payment of Old-Age Pensions, as follows: — 

California. A letirement system is estab- 
lished for county employees. CTmtributioiis are 
roipiiied from employees, and after an ernjiloyee 
has contributed for 10 years the county is to 
place to his credit monthly an equal amount. 
On reaching the age of 60, if the employee has 
lieen in service 10 years, otherwise on reaching 
70, the employee may he retired on the annuity 
to which his contributions plus the county con- 
tributions, with interest, will entitle him. The 
plan is to lie supervised by the insurance com- 
missioner. (0. 373, in effect July 21, 1010.) 
('ongress is requested to pa.ss the McKellar- 
Keating hill for jiensioning superannuated and 
disabled civil service employees of the United 
States (S.J.R.5,(M4. In effect Jan. 25, 1019). 

Connecticut. The Board of control is em- 
powered to retire on half pay any one who has 
been in the State service 30 years and is 65 years 
old, or for 25 years and is 70 years old. (C.210. 
In effect, July 1, 1919.) 

Illinois. The tax which the park commission- 
ers are authorized to levy so as to be sufficienit 
when added to the contributions of employees to 
cover the benefits authorized to he paid from the 
park employees’ annuity and benefit fund, must 
not exceed " two-thirds of a mill on a dollar. 
(S.B. 562. In effect July 1, 1910.) The limit 
of the tax wliich cities of over 100,000 are per- 
mitted to levy for the support of the municipal 
employees' pension fund is reduced from one- 
half to one-third of a mill. (S.B. 437. In ef- 
fect, July 1, 1910.) 

Maine. Heads of State institutions and de- 
partments may recommend the retirement on pen- 
sion of persons employed for 25 consecutive 
years. Such persons may then on the approval 
of the governor and the council be retired on not 
more than one-half of their average wage during 
the previous five years. (C'.38. In effect, July 3, 
1919.) 

Massachusetts. The pension plan for State 
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employees is modifiecj to permit reinstatement of 
war veterans within two years after diseharj^e 
from the colors. (C.Ot. In effect, May 9, 1019.) 
The act providing for retirement of 8U])eran- 
niiated city or town employees on pensions e^iual 
to one-half of the average salary of the two 
years piior to retirement is amended to make 
the pensicSj one-half of the salary at the tiine 
of retirement. (C\21. In effect, April 4, 1919.) 
The pension plan for county employees is 
amended to permit reinstatement after two years 
absence and to provide that in the ease of War 
veterans the time spent in the service shall be 
excluded in reckoning the two years. (C.106 
111 effect Ai)ril 16, 1919.) When approved by 
the mayor and council pensions for suporan- 
iinatcHl laborers employed by Boston are no longer 
to be limited to $360 a year. (Sp.(1.55. In 
effect, March 30, 1919.) When approved by the 
mayor and council, tlie maximum pension for 
siiperaiinneted janitors and attendance officers 
of the Boston schools will be raised from $360 
to $500 per year. ( Sp.(t 132. In effect. May 
9, 1919 ) (Hies outside of Boston, and towns 
having a population of 10,000 or more arc an- 
thori/ed to retire school janitors who have 
serxed 25 years and become incapacitated at the 
age of 65 years, on half pay, but not more than 
$500 ]>er year. For cities' the act may bo ac- 
cepted by the mayor and eity council, for towns 
by the Voters at town meetings. (F 143. In 
eileet May 31, 1919 ) The act relative to pen- 
sioning laborers employed by cities and towns 
ina>' be extended to foremen employed by IIol- 
NolV» if HO (lesiied by the voters at the next 
nnunci])al election. (Sp,(\49. In effect March 
29, 1919.) 

Miimrsofa Any enifdoyee who has be<*n for 
20 years in the service of any comity having 33,- 
00() or more inhabitants, and who has beeoine 
j))i\sieally or mentally iiieapacitatod, may be 
retiKxl and bis salary continued for three 
months (('23. In effect Sept 22, 1919.) 

\cir Jersey The law est4il)lisliing pension 
funds for tlie employees of street and watei com- 
missions IS amended to permit assessments in 
e\ct>ss of 2 per eeiit of the annual salary and 
|)rovi.sioij is made for the lefundmg of eontrilni- 
tioiis of honorably disehaigeil employees 
((’.*259 In effect A[)ril 17, 1919 ) 

Ar?r York. Members of the retirement pen- 
sion coinmiHsion are not to be disqualitied fioin 
liolding other State or municipal offices, and the 
date for tiling their report is postponed until 
1920. (F.22. In effect, Feb. 26, 1919,) 

Oregon. 3'he State's (Joiigressional represenU- 
tives are urged to use all honorable means to 
so(*iire the passage of the federal employees’ pen- 
sion bill. (S.J.K. 24. fii effect, Feb. 24, 1919.) 

rrnnsyh^atiia. The pension plan for counties 
of from 1,000,000 to 1,500,000 population is 
amended, making it more specific as to affininis- 
trative detail. (No.lOO. In effect, May 8, 
1919.) 

Wt8eA)nsm. A “pension laws commission” of 
five unpaid members is directed to investigate 
tlie operation of pension laws and make recom- 
mendation to the Legislature. ((b514. In ef- 
fect, duly 11, 1919.) 

ITATA'. Through the viceregal decree of April 
21, 1919, No. 603, Italy has introduced compul- 
sory old-age and invalidity insurance for prac- 
tically all manual workers, salaried employees, 
and professional classes, within its borders. The 


decree replaced the government-subsidized volun- 
tary insurance jilan, and had the unanimous sup- 
port of all employers’ and emplovees’ associa- 
tions. Ibider its provisions insured persons have 
a valid claim for a pension, ( 1 ) when they have 
completed the 65th year of age, and have made 
at least 240 bi-weekly con tribii lions, and (2) 
at any age if they have be(;oriie permanently dis 
allied for work, and have made at least 120 bi- 
weekly contributions. An injured person is con- 
sidered permanently disabled when his earning 
capacity has been reduced to less than one-third 
of the usual earning capacity of persons engaged 
in the same work in the same locality. If the 
condition of a pensioner improves so that he no 
longer comes within the definition of pernianeutly 
disabled, the pension may be suspended. The 
income for this insurance is derived from con- 
tributions levied on each insured person and his 
employer in equal amounts, and from funds fur- 
nished bv the state as a Hnlisid\^ 'Provision is 
made for* increasing the insurance through volun- 
tary increase of contribution rates General 
BuperviHion is exercised by the Ministry of In- 
dustry, Commerce, and 1 abor, which is required 
to submit an annual report to the Italian Parlia- 
ment. The Jnsiiranee C'oiincil is plaetxi in an 
iulvisory capacity, and the establishment of a 
techuieal aetuari'al office, to supervise the appli- 
cation (d the law and to conduct researches, is 
provided for. The demee becomes effective on 
Jan. 1, 1920. 

Spain. In Spain provision for the creation 
of deferred life annuities on a contributory and 
state-aided basis, was effected by the law of 
Feb 27, 1908. The act was of a voluntary, not 
compulsory, nature. However, by a Royal De- 
cree of Maich 11, 1919, old age insurance was 
made compulsory for all wage earners from 16 
to 6.5 years of age whoso total income was below 
$S00 per year This insurance programme is 
siip])orted by the state, a tax on employers, and 
compnlhory contribution from insured ])CrsonH; 
it yields a maximum of $400 per yeai, payalile 
from the age of 65 It is administercal hv the 
iSational Insurance Institution, a government or- 
ganization which was established in the year 

Vr\ (Utay. d lie Old Age Pensions Law became 
cffeidivc in Uruguay on May 15, 1919. It pro- 
vides for all persons reaching the age of 60 
vears. and other persons who may become en- 
itirelv incapaci'tato<l and who are indigent, an 
annual pension of not less than 96 pesos 
($99.28), which may be paid in cash or in as- 
sistance. Foreigners or naturalized citizens of 
15 years eontiniioiis residence are entitled to the 
pensions. Lunds for the payment of these pen- 
sions are to he derived from new and increased 
impo.st8, as follows: 1. A monthly tax of 20 
eentesimos (20.68(') payable by each eiiiploj^er 
for ea(di person in his emjiloy. 2. A surtax on 
real estate having a value of not less than 200, 
000 pesos ($206,840) graduated from 105 peso^ 
($1.09) to 1.30 pesos ($1.34) per 1000 pesos 
value, the latter lepreseiitiiig the assessment on 
property valued in excess of 700,000 pesos ($723,- 
940). 3. Revenue taxes levied on playing cards, 

liquors, etc. , , . . , 

O’LEARY, Arthub. An English organist and 
eminent teacher, died at London, March 19. lie 
was born at Tralee, Ireland, Mar. 15, 1834. For 
more than half a century he taught at some of 
the foremost music schools of London (lloyal 
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Academy of Music, Guildhall School, etc.). He 
wrote some symphonic music and edited the 
piano-works of S. Bennett. 

OLIVEB, Geobge Tknke. Former United 
States Senator, died at Pittsburgh, Pa., January 
22. He was born in* Ireland, Jan. 22, 1848, and 
graduated at Bethany College, W. Va., in 1868. 
He practiced law in Pittsburgh from 1871 to 
1881 and for the next 20 years was engaged in 
iron and steel manufacturing. He purchased 
the Pittsburgh Gazette and Pittsburgh Chronicle 
Telegraph in 1900 and continued as publisher to 
the time of his death. He was presidential elec- 
tor in 1887 and delegate to the Republican Na- 
tional Conventions (1904-16). He was elected 
to the Senate on Mar. 17, 1909, for the term 
that expired in 1911 when he was reelected. 

OLIVEBAITE. See Mineralogy. 

OMAN. An independent Mohammedan state 
in Southeastern Arabia whose integrity has been 
guaranteied by*Great Britain and France. Area, 
estimated at 82,000 square miles; population, at 
500,000 chiefly Arabs. Capital, Muscat, with a 
population including the adjjicent town of Mut- 
trah, of about 24,000. Reining Sultan, Seyyid 
Taimur bin Fevsil. 

ONE BIG UNION. See Industrial Work- 
ers OF THE World. 

ONTABIO. Next to Quebec, the largest prov- 
ince of Canada lying Ijetween Quebe(; on the east 
and Manitoba on the west, capital, Toronto. 
Area, estimated at 407,262 square miles of which 
41,382 are under water. Population 1911, 2,- 
523,274. The population of Toronto was esti- 
mated in 1917 at 473,829 — the largest city in 
Canada; population of Ottawa the capital of the 
Dominion, 100,561. The executive power is in 
the hands of a lieutenant-governor appointed for 
flve years by the Governor-General, and an execu- 
tive council or responsible ministry; legislative 
pow'er, in a single chamber of 111 members, 
elected for four years. The Legislature was dis- 
tributed among the political groups at the begin- 
ning of 1919 as follows: Conservatives, 79; 
Liberals, 31; I.abor, 1. Lieutenant-governor in 
1919 Sir rJ. S. Hendrie; Prime Minister, E. C. 
Druiy. See Canada. 

OPEBA. See Music. 

OBANGE FBEE STATE. A province of the 
Union of South Africa. Capital, Bloemfontein 
with a population of 26,925 in 1911. European 
population in 1918, 15,752. See South Africa, 
Union of. 

OBCHESTBAS. See Music. 

OBEGON. Population. The population of 
the State in 1910 was 672,765 and .July L 1919, 
it was estimated to be 914,493, a gain during the 
twelvemonth of 26,000. 

Transportation. The main line single track 
mileage in the State in 1919 was 2937. The 
longest roads were the Oregon & Washington 
Railroad & Navigation Co., and the Oregon & 
(’alifornia. 

Aoiuculture. The following is compiled from 
an annual report of the Federal Department of 
Agriculture. 


Crop 

Tear 

Acreage 

Pfod Bu 

Value 

Oorn 

.. .1919 

71.000 

1,860,000 

$2,883,000 


1918 

44,000 

1,364,000 

2,114,000 

Oats . . . 

, . .1919 

347,000 

11,104,000 

10,216,000 


1918 

361,000 

9,025,000 

8.664,000 

Barley 

. .1919 

82,000 

1,886,000 

2,829.000 


1918 

164,000 

4,100,000 

5.576.000 

Wheat . . . 

. 1919 

1,126 000 

20,495,000 

43,449,000 


1918 

1,038,000 

15,228,000 

30,608,000 


Crop Tear Acreage Prod Bu Value 

Hay 1919 854,00(1 a 1,452,000 27,733.000 

1918 815,000 a 1,467,000 29,840,000 

Potatoes . 1919 45,000 4,230,000 6,345,000 

1918 50,000 5,500.000 5,500,000 


a Tons. 

EliucATiON. IJie school population in 1919 
was 207,158, and the enrollment was 146,546. 
The average daily attendance was 111,832 86, 
and there were 5913 teachers. The total educa- 
tional expenses of the State for elementary and 
high schools in 1919 amounted to $8,275,334. 

Finance. The balance on hand on Dec. 31, 
1918, was $3,128,789, and on Dec. 31, 1919, it 
was $3,271,798. The receipts for this period 
weie $17,811,118 and the disbursements amounted 
to $17,668,110. The lionded indebtedness of the 
State on Sept. 30, 1918, was of a par value of 
$3,040,000, with a discount on sale jincc of 
$159,310. The laws of 1917 are authority for the 
issuance of all these bonds. 

()FFici:iiS. Governor, James Witliycomlie; 
Secretary of State, Ben W. Olcott; I’re'asurer, 
(). P. IJolI; Attorney-Gcrieml, George M. Browui. 
See Old Age Pensions. 

OBEGON, University of. A co-cducational 
State institution, located at Eugene, Ore. There 
is a medical school at Portland, Ore , connected 
with the university. Early in 1919 a unit of 
the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps was ostah- 
lished. The institution w^as founderl in 1876 
President, P. L. Campbell, LL.D. 

ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. See Chemistry, 
Genoat. Progress of. 

ORGANOTHERAPY. According to repre- 
sentatives of the manufacturing drug iudustry 
the demand for internal secretions on tlu* part 
of physicians is likely to double in the near fu- 
ture. This comes about from several causes. 
First, ill the individual (‘ase the result is very 
often marvelous and not easily explained by 
suggestion. When the ding is withdrawn im- 
provement may cease, to reappear when the drug 
is resumed. This does not prevent permanent 
cures when the extracts are given over a sufli- 
ciently long period and wflien there is a genuine 
indication for tlieir employment. The second 
leason is the naturahu'ss of the treatment, for 
a child can understand that if the organism lack 
an ingredient wfliieh is indispensable to proper 
functioning, supplying the missing substance is 
a matter of feeding ratlier than meclieatioiiv 
4 here is none of the mystery which attaches to 
tlie usual treatment of disease by drugs. It is, 
how^evei, tiue that some of the active principles 
of organs arc powerful drugs as well, and thus 
have a double use. Third, when disease can be 
treated from this viewpoint diagnosis as well 
as treatment is greatly simplified. When the 
practitioner lias insight into the nature of a 
disease, treatment m the gieat majority of 
eases is a simple matter. The presence of the 
lues is readily recognized and treatment is 
as simple a matter as diagnosis, for we possess 
specific remedies. J’he same holds good for 
malaria. Treatment of disease by organic priqi- 
arations falls under the same head. Nor is it 
usually necessary in these cases to submit the 
patient to exhaustive, repeated laboratory tests 
and to direct measures of treatmi'ut to the en- 
tire organism. The practitioner always looks 
forward optimistically to a treatment of disease 
by specific remedies and is inclined to believe, 
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in connec’tion with obacure and incurable dis- 
ease, that we have not yet discovered the real 
inwardness of the disease-prpeess. Quite re- 
cently leprosy, once called the moat incurable of 
diseases (with the possible exception of cancer) 
has come to be regarded as entirely curable. 
The remedy in this case is not new and not an 
organ extract but a substance long regarded as 
having specific properties. It is ( -haulmofigra 
oil and the improved results are due merely to 
im])r()ve(i technic. Hut it is not absurd to 
that organ extracts may come in time to powess 
values hut little dreamed of and even to-dij.y it 
IS known that thyroid extract is of great vftlue 
in old lues, probably in part because it copt^^ins 
considerable iodine in an assimilable forn^. It 
may also come in time to he shown that va- 
1 ioiis remedies r(‘ally produce their good results 
by stimulation or other modilleation of tha in- 
ternal secretions Organ extracts are, when 
viewed as remedies, specifics, and as suc|l en- 
titled to be placed alongside of quinipe in 
malaria, mercury and salvarsan in luei, etc. 
1 lint wc cannot rapidly and effectively cure 
tuberculosis and cancer may be due to opr ig 
iioianco of their intimate nature rather than 
to (‘ssc'iitial inenrabilitv 

'I he recently reported results in Paris of graft- 
ing the int(‘rstitial portion of the male gonad 
(testicle) into the tissues of old men wi)l give 
an impetus to organotherapy- These gxperi- 
ments have not yef seen the full light pf day 
and some medieal men have wrongly looked 
n])on the whole subject as a newspaper hoax. 
Hut ih(‘ idea is not new in the United States, 
tor Dr (i. Prank L\(lston of Chicago an(| others 
have been engaged in this field of wprk for 
many veais ('as<‘s long ago publishedi how- 
(‘ver,* did not include old men, but irien who 
wei(‘ young oi in the prime of life, who had 
lost fii(*ir gonads from accident or disiase. It 
i.s stated howe\er that Dr. Lydston has also 
rejxnted cases in which old men were the sub- 
jects and according to the daily press Jjydston’s 
technic has been used upon aged ep|ivi('ts in 
San (^)iientin yuison. In all of these e.xperi- 
nients the old have undergone a sort of general 
rejuvenescence as a result of the grafting, but 
this improvement has been limited tq the sub- 
jective feelings, the hearing, etc., ap/i did not 
exti'iid to the restoration of many yqiithful ob- 
jective characteiH 

In the French experiments the gonads of apes 
were used whih* in the American experiences the 
organs were taken from executed cripinnls, men 
dead of ac(‘ident or previously suhjirted to op- 
(‘ratioiiR, (‘te It is not alisolutely ni^'es.sary that 
tlH‘ grafted gonads he healthy as Iqilg as a eer- 
iain amount of interstitial tissue' remains in- 
tact 

Conihinations of extract of male gonads, 
adrenal glands and thyroid glaims liavo long 
been reconinnmded for senility, general debility, 
etc, altliough no marvelous resWife liaye been 
clainicd. It is possible that resppts obtained by 
giafting may come to he dupHcpted by ordinary 
intenial inodiiation. We no linger look for- 
ward chiefly to ‘the diagnosis apjli treatment of 
eonditions due to deficiency in a single gland, 
hut to so-called “pluriglandula? syndromes” in 
which defective secretion concerns several 
glands The practitioner in )i|« diagnosis rec- 
oon iz(‘s the shortage in the a^itivity of several 
glands concerned and prescrif^ps & mixture of 


extracts which can subsequently be modified to 
suit the case. The failure to get good results 
in a given case is fiTquently due to preseiihing 
one gland instead of a mixture, or to neglecting 
to vary the mixture first prescribed. Only pro- 
longed experience will make it possible to pre- 
scribe correctly so that we shall probably soon 
.see endocriiiologv a recognized specialty. Al- 
ready there is a National Society directed to the 
study of this subject and an odicial organ named 
“Fndocirinology,” has been in existence foi sev- 
eral years. Not all organotherapv is directed to 
deficient secretion of the cndo(‘rinie glands foi 
some maladies are due to excessive or jicrverted 
secretion The most sti iking results are, how- 
ever, obtained wht‘n there is defective action. 
'Jdie subject must not be confused with De- 
ficiency l)isease8 believed to he due to lack of 
so-called vitamines. 8ce Deficiency Diseases. 

OBLANDO, Vittorio Emanuele. Italian 
representative at the Palis Peace Conference. 
He was at that time Prime ^linister of Italy. 
He was a Sicilian by birth and had been pro- 
fessor of constitutional law at Palermo uni- 
versity. For many vears ho was a close ally 
of the former Prime Minister, (Holitti, and he 
was Minister of the Interior in the recent cab- 
inet of Hoselli, in wdiich capacity he was ciiti- 
eized as too mild in his dealings with neutrals 
and pacifists. Hut upon succeeding Hoselli as 
Prime Minister in IPIT he governed with a 
strong hand and .he also won eonfidonee by his 
courage during the period of great depression 
after the Caporetto disaster, when he solidified 
the national resistance by his patriotic speeches 
and administrative measures. He was believed 
to he in favor of a liberal foreign policy, and it 
was he who had assumed a friendly attitude to- 
w’ard the Jugo-Slavs at the time of the (kmgress 
of Oppre.ssed Nationalities. 

OBNITHOLOGY. See ZofmOdY. 

OBNSTEIN, Deo. See Music, Artists, In- 
strnmenfaUstft and Orchestras 

OBVILLITE. §ee Mineralogy. 

OSLEB, Sir William. Hritish physician, for 
a huig fime a resident in the Thiifed State's, 
died at flxford, England, Di'cemher 20. He* was 
w'ell known as a physician in the United States, 
where he made an cspe'cial impression by an 
addre*ss in whicli he was reported as characteriz- 
ing all men over 40 years as comparatively use- 
less. He was hoin at Hondhe^ad, Canada, duly 
20, 184$), edueate'd at Tiinity Universitv, 'Ik*- 
ronto; Me*Uill University, Montreal, and Dondeiii 
Unnersity, England. He was firofessor of 
[diysie>logY and patholeigy at McCill 1874 84, 
iieearne preife'ssor of chemical ine*die*ine‘ in the 
Uiiivorsify of Pennsylvania in 1884, anel [iro- 
fessor of nu'dicine at dohns Hopkins in 188!). 
Fre>ni 1005 he wah Regius pre)foHse)r of medicine 
at Oxford, and lu' lived in Knglaild until his 
death. His work embraced lu'arlx (‘very field 
of medicine and he was, hesid(‘s, an admirahle 
lecturer and organizer. In 1014-15 lie was en- 
gaged in in vest igating the medical jirepared- 
nesH of the Hritish armies dhe* leniark above- 
mentioned in regard to men oxer 40 was widely 
quoted in the press and the spirit of his ad- 
dress on that subject was pcrvertt‘d, the term 
“Oslerism” being employed as if it meant liter- 
ally that men over 40 years of age should be 
put out of tin* way as no longer of value to 
society. His view's on the siilijeet were not so 
one-sided as tlu\v were made to appear. As a 
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teachor his influence was remarkable and applied 
not only to medicine but to a wide range of 
interest's, lie remained in active practice until 
the close of his life. During the war his only 
son, a lieutenant in the army, was killed in ac- 
tion (11)17). Among his publications may be 
mentioned the following: Cerebral Palsies of 
Children, (1889); Chorea and Choreiform Af- 
ferhovs, (1894) ; The Principles and Practice of 
Medicine, (8th ed., 1912); Ijcctures on Ahdom- 
inal Tumors, (1895); On Angina Pectoris and 
Allied States, (1897); Monograph on Cancer 
of the Stomach, (1900); Science and Immor- 
tali f If, (1904); /TJqnanirnitas and other Ad- 
dresses, (1904); Counsels and Ideals, (1906); 
editor of A System of Medicine, (2d ed., 1915) ; 
Thomas fjtnarre, (1908); An Alabama Student 
and other Biographical Essays, (1908); A Way 
of Life, (1914). 

PACKING HOUSE. Sec Livk Stock and 
Food and Nutrition. 

PAGEANTS. No important pageants were 
held during the year but worthy of mention are 
the military pageants held in New York City on 
May 3d and the Peace Pageant held in Wash- 
ington, D. C. on July 4th, which are briefly de- 
scribed under Cei.krrations (q.v.). 

PAHANG. See Federated Malay States. 

PAINTING AND SCULPTUEE. 1 he year 
1919 saw the end of the great war and a cessa- 
tion <if the niultitudinou.s activities of artists 
and ait societies connected directly with war 
propaganda, Liberty Loan drives, and the like 
The last effort and perhap*^ the most ambitious, 
was the Victory Liberty Loan drive. All the 
principal cities were embellished with posters, 
and vivid street decorations. In New York the 
“Victory Wav” a veiy ambitious effort, con- 
verted a public thoroughfare into a great court- 
way with huge pillars on cither side and a 
scries of immense mural decorations represent- 
ing the Allied nations, the whole presenting 
(piite a grandiose effect The immediate result 
of the \iar was an unprecedented demand for 
public inemorialH of all descriptions. (»reat care 
must he exercised that only works of real ar- 
tistic merit he ^lelected. 

4 he necrology list of 1919 includes among 
American artists, the names of Charles Yardley 
Turiiei, mural decorator; the veteran figure and 
])ortiait painter, Frank Duveneck; Jules Stew- 
art, long resident in Pans; Julian Story, por- 
trait painter; E. L. Henry, the well-known 
painter of old fashioned American genre subjects ; 
Halph A Blakelock, whose landscapes have be- 
come famous, Julian Alden Weir, prominent 
landscape and figure painirr, president of the 
Ts'ational Academy from 1915-17, and member 
of the “The Ten”; Gilbert Gaul, battle painter; 
Kenyon Cox, mural decorator, author and critic. 
Also flames 'R. Brevoort, painter, Charles F. W. 
^Hielatz, etcher; Edmund C. Messer, painter and 
former principal of the Corcoran School of Art; 
Darius Colt, painter and poet; Herbert T. Ward, 
sculptor, and Sarah Morris Green, sculptor. 
The death list included also two eminent art 
collectors, ('harle.s L. Freer, who donated his 
large collection to the National Museum, Wash- 
ington, ami Henry Clay Frick, whose superb col- 
lection of old masters together with the hand- 
some re.sidence in which they were hung, be- 
comes public property on the death of his wife; 
the architeid, Charles Pratt Huntington, and 
Edwin A. Rockwell, for many years art editor 


of the Brooklyn Eagle. In Great Britain we 
note the death of Sir Edward John Poynter, 
President of the Royal Academy; (Jeorge A. 
Storey, artist and authority on perspective; 
Sir Ernest Albert Waterlow, landscape painter; 
George Howell Baker, figure and landscape 
painter; Arthur Hacker, R.A.; Charles Fail fax 
Murray, eminent art collector and connoisseur, 
and Henry J. Duveeii, head of the firm of that 
name. In France were Jules GuilTre^y, wntci 
and former director of the Cohelins, a meml)er 
of the Academy; Auguste Lepere, engraver; Al- 
fred Philippe Roll, figure and portrait painter, 
Ernest Casini and Eduard Houssin, sculptois. 
and Auguste Renoir, pioneer of Impressionism, 
one of the foremost French painters of tlie cen- 
tury. The necrology of artists for other Euro- 
pean countries is not available; it includes, 
among others, Paul Berthct, German sculjitor. 

Exhibitions: Pennsylvania Academy. TIk* 
ll4th annual exhibition of the Pennsylvania 
Academy of Fine Arts at Philadelphia opened 
with fewer exhibits than usual, 400 instead ol 
the usual 600-700. This naturally permitted 
greater freedom in hanging the pictuics, and 
the result was an unusually interesting and at 
tractive display. The prize winners weic 
Charles IL Da^is, to whom went the Jennie 
Kesnan Gold Medal for “Over the Hills,” an able 
and characteristic work; Colin Campbell CoGjicr, 
who carried ofT the Walter Lippincott Prize foi 
the best figure composition in the exhibition, 
with “Summer,” two pretty girls in a boat, gath 
ering lilies; Daniel Garlier won the 4'emple Gold 
Medal with a charming effe<*t of a slim > unrig 
girl silhouetted again . c the light, entitled “The 
Orchard Window”; Juliet W. Gross, with her 
bright, vivacious “On the Hill” captured the 
Mary Smith Prize for the best work by a woman 
in the exhibition, and Leslie P. Thompson the 
Beck Gold Medal for the best portrait. The 
Stotesbury Prize was awarded to Arthur B. 
Carles for a large, sensational canvas entitled 
“La Marseillaise.” Miss Jess M. Lawson re- 
ceived the Wuleiier prize for her dramatic 

“Belgium — 1914,” already familiar. Among tlie 
many good portraits were examples bv Leopold 
Seyffert, Cecilia Beaux, Albert Rosenthal, How- 
ard Smith, Adolphe Borie, DeWitt Lockman, 

and Lamar Raditz. Special mention miglit he 

made of J. MoLure Hamilton’s double ])ortrait 

of tJudge and Mrs Alexander Simpson; the full 
length presentment of Eugene Castello by Way 
man Adams; Robert B. Susan’s “Girl in White," 
and George Luks’ “Mary Ellis.’’ Notable figure 
compositions were the “Interior,’’ by Frank Ben 
son; “Greenwieh Village,” by John Sloan; 
Philip Hale’s large “Cain”; the “Gold Fish,” by 
Richard Miller; two large Indian suhjeets in the 
familiar styles of Irving B. Couse and E. 
Bhunensehein, and especially, “The Conspiracy,” 
by Waynian Adams, a group portrait of three 
men, in hats and overcoats, absorbed in ani- 
mated conversation in front of the Philadelphia 
Public Buildings. Other figure compositions 
M^ere by Childe Hassam, Charles Hawthorne, Leo 
pold Seyffert, Wm. Paxton, and Robert Henri. 
An unusually spirited marine was the “Trans- 
atlantic Convoy,” by Frederic Waugh. Hayley 
Lever, Richard Andrews and Henry Ueuterdahl 
were represented by excellent marine subjects. 
Characteristic landscapes, always a pleasuie to 
were by J. Alden Weir, Cullen Yates, Rob- 
ert Vonnoh, Olaf Brauner, Willard Metcalfe, 
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Edw. Kedtield, Carl Kuu^ius, Robert Spencer, 
(^hauncey Ryder, George Bellows, a sombre 
“Moonlight Ride,” Charles Rosen, with “Opales- 
cent River” and Jonas Lie “At the Docks,” a 
strong and convincing work. Examples by 
younger artists with a strongly localized Amer- 
ican 11a\or were by Paul King, Roy Brown, 
hrcd. Wagner, Charles Heilfel, and Eric Hudson. 
The small sculpture exhibition included exam- 
1)1 es by Chester Beach, Albin Polasek, Charles 
Grally, A. A. Weinman and Leo Ericdlander. 

National Acadj:my, Spfuno Exhibition. The 
!)lth annual exhibition of the National Academy 
[)resented a competent if somewhat monotonous 
aspect. The paintings were less in number, 
binaller in size and harmoniously hung, with land- 
sea jies predominating. Interest naturally centred 
in those by Edward Redfield and Gardner Symons, 
wliich won the lirst and second Altman prizes. 
Mr Uedfield'H “Old Mill in Winter” showed deli- 
cate coloi and tine composition, and “Shimmer- 
ing Tree Shadows" by Gardner Symons, was a 
really beautiful canvas, with more poetry in it 
than IS usually displayed by this artist Other 
notable landscapes weie “The Hawk’s Nest” by 
Daniel Garber, and Cbilde llassam’s “The Ald- 
ers" both beautiful in color and full of sugges- 
tive (‘onterit; “Hills and River," by Charles 
Ko'^eii, strong and line in coloi : a breezy colorful 
production by Van Perrine; W. Granville 
Smith's luscious “Summer Night," the delicately 
luminous “Lily Pond," by Paul King and an 
excellent example of Hay ley Lever’s spirited 
work. The list included also landscapes by 
('hauneey Uyder, Ernest Lawson, Reynolds Beal, 
DeW'itt Paihliall, Edward Potthast, Howard 
Russell Butler, Guy Wiggins, Emil Carlsen, 
Waltei Grilhn, lOliot Clark, Robert Spencer, John 
Eolinsbee, and Albert Groll “Between Setting 
Sun and Rising Moon,’’ a blue-toned wood inter- 
ior of daik, mysterious sentiment by Robert 
Strong Woodward, was awarded the first Hall- 
gar ten Prize. 

'Ihe Isaac Maynaid Prize for the best portrait 
went to Jiving Wiles for “The J^ittle Green Hat" 
and the “Portrait of Miss Marion Ryder," by 
Ercole Cartotto, very delicate and restrained 
111 handling, captured the second Hallgarten 
Prize Gthei poi traits of note were by W. T. 
Smedley, Leon Kroll, who contributed a pie- 
sentmeiit of the artist Howard Giles; Victor 
lleclit, Leopold SeytJeit, Henry Rittenberg, I^ydia 
Field Emmet, Henry Ihiore, De Tryfyllis, and 
Malcolm J^urcell, whose “lAmiiie," in subdued 
gray s and greens, won the Saltus medal. A 
dashing, life size portrait of a young woman 
by DeWitt l.ockman, with biilliant color and 
vivaidous texture handling, calls for special men- 
tion. 

Figure compositions were limited in number 
and of no striking import, “Trawlers, Mont- 
erey," by a new comer, Annin Hansen, was a ma- 
rine with rich abundant color and breezy move- 
ment. Jerome Myer’s “Evening,” a group of 
women in East Side New York, of satisfying 
fullness of color, won the Thomas B. Clarke 
piizc. Other good examples were “On the 
Poich," by Adolphe Borie; “A Spanish I^-ady,” 
by Philip ‘Hale; “Mending the Ballet Skirts,” by 
Louis Kronberg; “Indian Corn,” by Walter 
Lifer; G. L. Nelson’s “Child’s Supper”; “Rose- 
mary," a baby portrait by Luis Mora; a small 
“Market Scene,” by Olaf Olson, and an unusual 
little canvas “Christ and His Disciples,” by 


Andrew Conor The “Jade Bowl," a still life 
by Dines Carlsen, received the third Hallgarten 
Prize. Among 53 pieces of sculpture shown 
w'ere examples by Emil L’uchs, Brenda Putnam, 
Chester Beach, A. Lukman, C. S. Paolo and J. 
S. Juazkos, the latter a strong portrait head of 
Judge Gary. 

Chicago Art Institutk. Jhe 32d annual ex- 
hibition of American paintings and sculpture at 
the Art Institute show^ed perhaps less conseiwa- 
tive tendencies than usual in the general selec- 
tion of the exhibits. J^aintings by George Bel- 
lows filled an entire room, a number of them 
being his already familiar war pictures, and an 
Indian painting of colossal size, by Julius Holsh- 
oven, covered the entire w^all of another room. 
Leon Kroll w^as awarded the Logan Ibize for 
his striking “Leo Ornstein at the Piano." Other 
awaids were to Frederic J. Waugh, Robert Spen- 
cer, Frank V. Dudley and Jjillian Wi'stcott ilale 
The latter’s painting, a charming “Portrait of a 
tJiild,” took the ihitter Palmer Prize. “Sand 
Dunes,” by l^^rank \", Dudley, a Chicago artist, 
was ail exceptionally^ fine effort. Ihe sculptnie 
display was small and contained, among others, 
works by Albin }*olasek, J^ouis Mayer, Victor 
Salvatore, and Gilbert J^. Risw'old 

Gobcoran Art Gallkry Exhiuit. .\fter an 
interval of two years, owing to war conditions, 
the exhibition of “Contemporary American Oil 
F*aintings" at the (’orcoran Art Gallery, \\ asli* 
ington, was again resumed, with a large and 
representative showing of American painting at 
its best. The 310 paintings were well hung in 
the handsome and spacious galleries, and iieaily 
all w’ere seen fur tht‘ lirst time. Reginning with 
such veteran artists as Elihu WMder, Abbot 
Thayer, George deForest Brush, Mary Cassatt, 
.1. S. Sargent, Gari Melchens, Edmund Taibell, 
Childe Hassam, Cecilia Beaux, Joseph DeC'amp, 
Horatio Walker, T. \\ Dewing, the list included 
also such names as Arthur Davies, Maurice 
Sterne, Eben Comins, Sargeant Kendall, Ran- 
dall Davey, Paul Dougherty, John C Johansen, 
Walter IJfer, How’ard Giles, Daniel Garber, 
Charles W Woodbury, Hobart Nichols, W. L. 
Lathrop, Waltei Gritlm, Everett Warner, Eliott 
Clark, JMward Redfield, Chauncey Rydci, Paul 
King, Carl Ruiigius, and a host of otlicrs. The 
winners of the four William A. CJaik I’rizcs 
were Frank W. Benson, with an interior “The 
Open Window"; Charles H. Da\ib, “Sunny Hill- 
side," a landscape with rich and juicy color; 
Edwin Rook, a biilliant llovver piece “Peonies," 
and Wrn. S. Robinson, a landscajie “October.” 
The paintings purchased for the permanent col- 
lection of the Corcoran Art Gallciy were, Ix*- 
sides the prize winners, Frederic Frieseke’s 
“Lady in Pink,” and landscapes by Gardner Sy- 
mons, Bertha 11. Perrie, Relicie W. Howell, and 
Robert Spencer. 

National Acaukmy, Winter lixiiiBiTioN. A 
dearth of impressive portraits, the lack of rep- 
resentation by many’ well known academieiaiis, 
and an unusual number of sinallei paintings of 
good quality by artists more or less unfamiliar, 
marked the vvintei exhibition of the National 
Academy of Design. The most satisfactory prize 
winning picture was an excellent portrait study 
“The Painter,” by Walter MacEwen. The Alt- 
man awards weic undoubtedly open to criticism. 
A figure piece, agreeable but devoid of depth 
or originality, entitled “The Top of the World,” 
by Charles C. Curran, received the first prize, 
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and a bright and olieerful but quite uninspired 
rendition of a familiar nuytif, a Hudson River 
steamboat with people disembarking at some 
upriver town, by (lifford Beal, was awarded 
the seeond 'I’he Carnegie Brize went to hhnil 
('arisen for a lu^autiful surf painting, and the 
Ihidoi (Jold Medal was given to K. McMillan for 
a coriv Hieing little portrait study entitled “An 
Old Lady.” 'J'wo eveeptionally fine marines, 
“fdfting Log” and “The Sea Toilers,” by donas 
Lie call for special mention. Notable figure 
eompohitions were “Pegasus,” by Karl Ander- 
sen, ('. (' (JampbelTs “Summer.” exhibited be- 
fore in Philadelpbia *, an impressive standing row 
of Indians by Walter Ufer; dames A. Hopkin- 
son's lanky (himberland mountaineer; Ivan Olin- 
sky’s chaiming if somewhat sentimental “Ad- 
oration”; Raymond Neilson’s bright and dec- 
orative ‘The White Parasol,” and K. A. Buehr’s 
“Home and Hollyhocks,” while a bit thin in 
spots constituted a pleasing and well arranged 
canvas. Others w'cre by 0(‘rtrude Fiske, Louis 
Hitman, Richard Miller, dohn C'ostigan, Louis 
Kionberg, derome Mvcrs, 0. d Stengel, dohn K. 
Folinsbee, Philip L. Hale, whose “Flowers in the 
Moonlight,” had a strange, unearthly quality; 
Maurice Fiomkes, E. Irving Couse, and Mauriee 
Molarsky. Among the portraitists were good 
examples by the following : Orlando Rouland, 
dean McLane, Sidm‘v Dickenson, A. Franzeii, 
Robert (iauley, Leon Kroll, Edmund Oreacen, 
Edith C. Jdielpa, Ciuseppe Trotta, Luis Mora, 
and Norwood MacfLlvaiy. A life size portrait 
group of three, with vivid orange as a key note, 
by Chailes Hawthorne, and an unobtrusive but 
sensitive and striking little head of Mdlle. de 
K. by Anne Goldthwaite may be speeially men- 
tioned. Characteristic landscapes by Ernest 
Law'son, dohn ('arisen, C'ullen Yates, H. R. But- 
ler, \^^ Granville Smith, R. S. Woodward, C 
(hapinaii, Ernest Albert, A. .Molarsky, Bruce 
(Tane, Ernest D. Roth, Guy Wiggins, Robert 
Spencer, Charles ReifTel, Howoird Giles, and oth- 
ers formed points of inti rest in the different 
looms. A fine open western landscape “Wyom- 
ing,” by Carl Rungius; the impressive “Peace 
and Quiet,” by G. Glenn Newell, and “Early 
S])ring,” by Carbdoii Wiggins, breathing peace 
and (juiet, appealed especially. 

Uniformly small in size were the 85 pieces in 
the sculpture exhibit. “Big Oak,” a finely char- 
acterized portrait head by Victor Salvatoie, re 
ciuved the HeUn Foster Bernett Prize, d'he 
genial “Baby Boat,” by Laura (iardin Fraser, 
took the dulia H. Shaw Memorial Prize, and 
the VV^at rolls Gold Medal was gi\en to Rudulph 
Evans for “Boy and Panther.” danet Scudder, 
Abraham Rosenstein, Marco Zim, (Jerome Brush, 
(b Novani, (diester Beach, Isidore Konti, A. A. 
Weinman, d Juszko and F. Tolies Chamberlin 
contributed portrait busts, while interesting fig- 
urines and animal groups by Ulysses A. Ricci, 
Allan ( lark, A. P. Proctor, Karl F. Skoog, 
Alexandre Zcitlin and Brenda Putnam were 
noteworthy. 

Soi’IKTy" OF JNf)ru»E.Ni)KNT ARTISTS. The third 
annual exhibition of this societv, w^hioh main- 
tains the principle of “no prizes, no jury,” 
ojiemM in New York, with 650 exhibits as 
against the 1500 of their first venture. A gen- 
eral survey revealed a noticeable falling off 
of examples of Futurist and Cubistic art. As 
all paintings were huhg in alphabetical order, 
amazing juxtapositions resulted.* Although 


much of the work showm w^as by artists still 
apparently in the experimental stage, many e\ 
eellent works were shown by well known ar- 
tists like Robert Henri, William Glackens, donas 
Lie, George Liiks, George Bellows, Reynolds 
Beal, and others, as well as some by lesser known 
men. 

Other Exhibitions. Perhaps the most im- 
portant and interesting exhibition of the year 
was the (Jiistave Courbet Centenary Memorial, 
held at the Metropolitan Museum of .Art. Over 
40 fine eanvascs were on view, all character- 
istic works of this great realist, whose influence 
on contemporary painting was so far reaching. 
A loan exhibition of old masters at the Lotos 
('luh. New York, was a revelation of the many 
important examples of early Dutch and Flemish 
art in private collections. Examjilcs of Pieter 
de Hooch, dan Steen, Thos. de Keyser, Van 
Goyen, Terhorch, Cuyp, Elihck, Nichoiaes Maes, 
Rembrandt, Hals, Tintoretto, Velasquez, Van 
Dyck and Rubens, were to he seen, and espe- 
cially the superb “T^a riahagie” of Brouwer, he- 
longiiig to Mr. Michael Eriedsam. At the Cor- 
coran Art Gallery, Washington, an exhibition 
of “The Ten” was held. The American Paint- 
ers, Sculptors and Gravers held their first an- 
nual exhibition in New^ York, with works by 
Gari Melchiors, Robert Henri, G. Du Bois, .Tonal 
Lie, Samuel Halpert, Randall Davey, Mauri(3f€ 
Sterne, Rockwell Kent, and others, including tjfle 
sculptoTS, Paul Bartlett, A. Sterling Calder, Jomi 
Flanagan, and Mahonri Young. Other societies 
which held annual exhibitions in New Y6rk 
were “Women Painteis and Sculptors,” “^ew 
York Water Color Club,” “New York Society of 
Painters,” “National Association of Po'^trait 
Painters,” and the “Allied Artists of Ara0f‘ica.” 
Of exceptional interest were certain exhij^tioiis 
of the works by single artists in local gaHeries; 
of Auguste Renoir, with iil examples coflfipleted 
since 1014; Monet, with examples of Titfe latest 
w’ork; Odillon Redon, a series of lithographs and 
etchings of great interest, .Tean Juliell Lemor- 
dant, poet-painter, blinded in action in the great 
war, and the impressionist Pissaro. Jin exhibi- 
tion of French drawings, etchings And litho- 
graphs showing the development from Ingres and 
Delacroix dowui to the present day was espe- 
cially noteworthy. An exhibition (ff American 
painting and sculpture was sent f^ Paris and 
placed on view in the Luxembourg. In return 
the French government organized jan e.xliibitioii 
of contemporary French art, whira, after many 
delays, was finally installed in thi Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. The exhibition /Sts a w^hole, al- 
though containing (‘xaniples by Ijminent artists 
like Renoir, Monet, Andre, 8i||lon, LeSidaner, 
C'aro-Devaille, Maurice Denis, Htsiiard, and oth- 
ers, did not uphold the expectid high standard 
of modern French ait. 

Museum Accessions. Dnthig the year the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art Icquired two early 
Italian pieces, a Siennese tfimtych, and Floren- 
tine panel, a “Crucifixion,” By Pesellino; a val- 
uable eighteenth century French cylinder desk 
with the royal coat of arnfft; a large Courbet, 
“Roger Le Diable,” both gifts; ten drawings 
from the Degas Sale; an<t “Marsyas,” a char- 
acteristic example of thb French sculptor, Pierre 
Puget, a purchase. Aft i important piece of 
American sculpture “Memory,” by Daniel 
Chester French, also a gift, was added to the col- 
lection of contemporary work. The Egyptian 
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Department was enriched by the addition of 
seven large seated statues of the goddess Sekh- 
inet, and a choice collection of jewels excavated 
from the tomb of the Princess 8at-Hathor-Iunut 
of the twelfth dynasty, unequalled in beauty 
and number in any other museum outside of 
Cairo and acquired through the generosity of 
Mr. Walters of Baltimore. To the Print De- 
partment was added a complete 8(*t of 42 proofs 
of the woodcuts of Hans Holbein’s “Dance of 
Death,” and a notable addition to the Arms and 
Armor section was a beautifully engraved and 
gilded suit of French armor for man and horse, 
dated 1527. The Museum purchased in Ports- 
mouth, N. IF., the Wentworth-Cxardner colonial 
house (1721) which will be preserved a monu- 
ment of a historic period. 

In Youngstown, ()hio, the new Butler Art In- 
stitute, a beautiful marble building in the style 
of the early Italian Benaissance, was completed. 

Items of Pntkhfst. A National Portrait Gal- 
leiy Foundation was provided for through a do- 
nation of Mr. ChrislolTer llannevig, and w'ell 
known American artists have already been se- 
lected to paint 25 portraits of men prominent 
during the great war. Mr. Louis C Tiflany of- 
fcied his home on Long Island and a substantial 
endowment for purposes of an institute for ait 
education, to be known as the “Louis C. Titlany 
Art Foundation ” Among the many projected 
war memorials, “Patriotism Guarding the Flag,” 
by Paul Bartlett in Duluth, Minn., has already 
been eomph'tcd. Otliei publi<‘ monuments 
ere<‘ted were the “Princeton Battle Monument,” 
by Frederick MacYIonnii'S, at Princeton, N J ; 
“The Pioneer,” at Fugene, Oie., di^signed by A. 
Pbimisler Proctor, and the “Ben|ainin hVanklin” 
monument, by I’aul Bartlett, at Waterbury, 
Gonn. 

Jn Pans, the beautiful eighteenth century Ho- 
tel Biron was converted into a Kodin Museum. 

Sai.e.s. Ill America the outstanding single sale-s 
of importaricc were, the purchase by Mr. Henry 
(day Frick, of the “(hunperdowm” Washington, 
by Gilbert Stuart for the sum of $75,000; a 
beautiful Vermeer \ari D(*lft, from the Simon (lol- 
leetion, Berlin, and part of the famous collection 
of Limoges enamels, bronzes, etc, which formed 
part of the late Mr. J. P. Morgan’s collection. 
Mr Michael Friedsam acquired the portrait of 
B(‘njamin Franklin by Duplessis, and Josef 
Stransky added Degas^ “Le Salut de L’Etoile,” 
to his extensive collection. Single sales reported 
were the superb “Coast in Winter,” by Winslow^ 
Homer for $33,000 to a private collector ; Whist- 
ler’s w'ell-kiiown portrait of a lady as a Jap* 
aiiese; Manet's “Boy with a Soap Bubble,” 
bought by Mr. Adolphe Lewisohn, and the 
famous “La Frileuse,” by Houdon, purchased by 
Mr. 11. P. Davison. Important events in Paris 
were tlie Michel Levy, Hoentschel and Flameng 
sales. 8ir George Drummond’s well-known col- 
lection of old masters long in Montreal, was dis- 
{K*r8e<l in London, and single sales such as Key- 
nolda’s famous “Mrs. Siddons as the Tragic 
Muse,” Jan Steen’s “Spendthrift,” a Romney 
])ortrait from the Hamilton House sale, pur- 
chased by Duveen Brotliors, all brought record 
prices. 

PALESTINE. A small region in Asia Mi- 
nor in tlie southwestern part of Syria wdth an 
area estimated at 0800 square miles and a pop- 
ulation estimated at 720,000, of whom about 
500,000 were Mohammedan, 120,000 Jews, and 


100,000 Christians. Of late years the trade of 
southern Pale.stine whose chief town is Gaza 
(pop., 35,000 to 45,000), has been expanding. 
Self-admmistenng colonics of Jews and Germans 
have been established in I’alcstinc. In the neigh- 
borhood of Jall'a there were 45 such colonies at 
the beginning of 1917 with a population of 
15,000, eonsistiiig mainly of Russian Jews, and 
using Hebrew in the daily speech and in the 
schools. After the British conquest in 1918 
it was occupied b\ the British, but in 1919 the 
French claimed the preponderant interest in all 
of Syria. See Syria ; and War of the Nations ; 
also Arch/Eology. 

PALGRAVE, Sir Rorert IIahby Inglis. 
British economist, died January 25. He was 
the editor of the wcll-knowm Palgrave’s Die- 
Uonary of Political Economy (.3 vols., 1894- 
1914). He was born at Westminster, June 11, 
1827. His otluT writings include: 'J'he Local 
Taxation of (treat Britain and Ireland^ (1871 ) ; 
\otes on Bankiny in (treat Britain and Ireland^ 
Sireden, Denmark, and ITamhiirg, (1873); An 
Analysis of the Transactions of the Bank of 
England for the ) ears (1874); Bank 

Bate and the Money Market in England, France, 
iiermany, Holland and Belgium J8Jf^~1900, 
(1903); An Enquiry into the Economic Condi- 
tion of the Country, (1904). 

PALMA, Ricardo. Peruvian author. See 
Spanish Litiuiatekk. 

PANAMA. A state of Latin America, situ- 
ated between Colombia and Costa Rica; previous 
to Nov. 3, 1903, a department of Colombia 
C’ajiital, Panama. 

Area and Population. The area of the eight 
provinces into which tlie country is divided is 
estimated at 33,770 square miles, and the pop- 
ulation (1917) at 401,554 (census of 1912, 330,- 
742), not including the Canal Zone. Chief 
towns, Panama, with a population estimated in 
1915 at 00,028, and Colon with about 30,000. 
The prevailing religion is Catholicism. The gov- 
ernment was authorized by the legislature on 
March 7th to promote immigration, preferably 
from the Canary Islands or Porto Rico for the 
purpose of developing the land. The government 
was to protect the immigrant and find a place 
for him if necessary. Any person under 50 
years of age entering the country for agricul- 
tural purposes was entitled to these benefits 
Education is supported by the State. Changes 
were introduced in the -system of public instruc- 
tion by the law of March 10th. Among the 
changes may be mentioned the requirement that 
primary instruction should be obligatory for 
all children from seven to 15 years of age, and 
that parents and guardians should be responsi- 
ble under the penalty of 25 cents a day during 
the child’s absence; the authorizing of the sec- 
retary of public instruction to obtain teachers 
of technical branches from foreign countries 
when necessary; the provision that employees 
should not be dismissed for jiolitical opinions 
or required to contributi* to political funds. 

Prodi’CTIon, Commerce, etc. About five- 
eighths of the land is unoccupied, although the 
soil is of great fertility; -end the cultivated 
tracts are not properl v developed. The chief 
product is bananas; other products are coffee, 
cocoanuts, rubber, corn, sugar, tobacco, mahog- 
any and other forest products. Sugar produc- 
tion for 1918 was estimated at 40,000 quintals. 
Statistics for commerce were not available later 
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than those given in the preceding Year Book. 
In li)17 imports w(‘re $9,223,000 and exports 
$5,024,000 The greater part of the trade was 
witli the United States, lliere were about 200 
miles of railway open to traffic including the 
l>anauia railway, crossing the Isthmus and con- 
necting Banama with Chilon. There is commun- 
ication between the Isthmus and American and 
European countries on both sides by several 
lines of steamships. 3h-aflie with ranama and 
( olon is carried on through the ports of the 
Canal Zone 

Finance. Gold is the standard of currency 
and the unit is the balboa, ecpiivalent to the 
I'liited States dollar. The budget for the tw^o- 
vear period Jan. 1, 1917 to Dec. 31, 1918, bal- 
anced at $7,189,170. The two-year budget for 
1919-21, inclusive, was estimated on January 
2Hth at 7,220,474 balboas, and the net expendi- 
ture at the same amount. The latter was dis- 
tributed as follows: Administration and jus- 
tice, 2,064,910 balboas; foreign relations, 182,- 
440; treasury, 1,935,817; public instruction, 1,- 
100,730; agriculture, 1,350,577. Any excess rev- 
enue over that calculated was to bo distributed 
in the following manner: Not less than 75 
per cent to h(* used to establish a fund for 
road-building and rejiairiiig, and not more than 
25 per mnt to cover extia or special credits 
not in the budget for necessary expenses. 

Goveunment. Executive power is vested in 
the president, three viee-prosidents and cabinet 
of five ministers; legislative powder in the na- 
tional assembly of 33 members, one for every 
10,000 inhabitants. Each of the provinces has 
its governor. The president in 1919 was Dr. 
Belisario Porras. The year 1919 was the 400ih 
anniversary of the founding of the city of 
Fanama and celebrations were fixed for the 15th 
of August. See Exn, oration, North America 

PANAMA CANAL. In 1919 there passed 
through the Panama Canal a greater amount of 
traffic than in any yeai since it was opened 
Two thousand, three hundred and ninety-si.x 
ships of 7,128,000 net tons, passed through 
the waterw^ay. The cargoes of the merchant 
ships amounted to 7,711,000 tons. 

Ships measuring 7000 tons, carrying 10,000 
tons of cargo, were 2 per cent greater than in 
any prevtous year. 

in December all previous monthly records were 
surpassed as 283 ships of 957,000 net tons, 
carrying cargoes of 953f<100 tons, went through 
the ‘ canal. The tolls collected amounted to 
$891,373 for December and $6,972,000 for the 
year In the fiscal year which ended June 30, 
1919, the Panama Canal earned $241,822 more 
than its operating expenses. The total cost of 
maintaining and operating the canal during the 
year was $6,112,194. Of this amount $3,382,163 
was for overhead charges for civil government, 
hospitals, quarantine, sanitation, etc. Tolls on 
the vessels passing through the canal amounted 
to $6,156,118. and revenue from licenses, taxes, 
fines, and profits on business operations increased 
Ibis to total earnings of $6,354,016 It was 
stated in connection with the financial report 
that the expenditures for maintenance and op- 
eration did not include any allowances for de- 
preciation of the plant and equipment or any 
interest charges on the capital invested in the 
canal. It was of interest to consider that the 
entire investment of the United States in the 
canal up to June 30, 1919, was $365,410,000. 


ill addition to this, the operating expenses had 
exceeded the revenue to 1919 by $4,618,090. The 
net earnings over operating expenses in 1919 
were about lialf what they were in the preceding 
year, the falling id! being due to a decrease of 
about $58,000 in revenues and an increase of 
about $192,000 in operating expenses. The num- 
ber of ships according to nationalities using the 
canal during the fiscal }car 1919 was: Belgian, 
1; British, 602; Ganadian, 2; Chilean, 93; Chi- 
nese, 4 ; Colombian, 1 ; Costa Rican, 12 ; Danish, 
79; Dutch, 19; Ecuadorian, 1; French, 104; 
Greek, 3; Japanese, 87; Mexican, 1; Panaman- 
ian, 128; Peruvian, 65; Russian, 3; Spanish, 5: 
Swedish, 29; United States, 786; total, 2025. 
On July 24th and 2r)th, 33 vessels of the Pacific 
Fleet of the United States navy were passed 
through the canal, the largest operation effected 
up to that time. 

The following tables show the number of ves- 
sels moving through the canal in each direction 
during the fiscal year by montlis and the total 
number for five fiscal years: 

NUMBER OP COMMERCIAL VESSELS OP VARI 

OUS NATIONALITIES PASSING THROIRIH 
THE PANAMA CANAL 


ATLANTIC TO PACIFIC 

1918 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

1019 

.Tanuar\ . ... 

February 

March 

.\l)ril ... ... . - 

May . . . . • • • • • 

June 

Total fisyiil year 1919 . . . . 

Total fiscal ^enr 1918 
Total fiscal a oar 1917 
Total fisoal .\ear 1916 
Total fiscal joar 1916 

Total . . . .... 


PA<'IKIC TO ATLANTIC 

1918 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

1919 

•Tanuarv • • • 

February ... ... 

March 

April 

May . • • ' 

June . . 

Total fiscal year 1919 

Total fiscal year 1918 

Total fis( al year 1917 . . 

Total fiscal year 1910 

Total fiscal year 1915 


Total 


Number 

. . . 105 
. . . 96 

90 

. . . 11 t 
. . 11 t 
. . . 105 

Number 

94 

76 

75 

90 

101 

99 

. 1.1G5 
1,209 
. 971 

.076 
558 


Number 

64 

62 

88 

75 

. . . 69 
. . . . 04 

Number 

77 
HO 

78 
05 
75 
68 

860 
021 
905 
41 1 
530 

3,027 


Total m both directions by fiscal years. 

19)9 

1918 

1917 

1916 

1915 


2,025 

2,130 

1,870 

787 

1,088 


Grand total 


7,906 
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Governor of tlie Canal Zone in 1919, Col. 
ClieKter PTarciing, U. S. A. 

PAN-AMERICAN CHILD WELFARE 
CONGRESS. See Child Labor. * 

PAPER. The American paper and pulp in- 
dustry in 1919 was marked by general prosperity 
for the manufacturers, high prices for the con- 
Rumors, and increa^aed exports with promise of 
important developments in this last field. \\ ar 
restrictions had been abolished in the previous 
>ear, and while there were c<)mphuntR of high 
prices and threatened investigations, yet the 
p)n])er makers pointed to tlie fact that the allt'ged 
inordinate profits had not been such as to at- 
tract capital to embark in the industry on any 
large scale and there was a shortage of produc- 
ing capacity for ordinary needs. Tlie production 
of all classes of paper showed an increase over 
1918. Tims in newsprint there was a substantial 
gain. In the U. S. from 24 companies re])orting 
their statistics for the year 1919 a total pro- 
duction of 1,110,148 tons was reported, or 81,292 
tons, nearly 8 j)cr cent, in excess of that for 
1918, 1,0.34,856 tons. In 1919 the production was 
98 9 per rent of maximum and in 1918 it was 
88 9 per cent In 1919 the average daily output 
Avas 3600 tons as comjiared with 3338 tons in 

1918. Tlie total shipments from United States 
mills in 1919 wore 1,121,613 tons as compareil 
with 1,071,711 tons in 1918. In (hnada the 
production of newsprint for 15 companies that 
furnished similar statistics was 769,809 tons in 

1919, which amount exceeded the 1918 produc- 
tion, 702,936 tons, hy 66,860 tons or more than 
9 per cent. Tn 1919 the daily output was 2489 
tons and in 1918 2275 tons. Canadian shipments 
in 1919 totalled 775.968 tons and in 1918, 712,- 
959 tons. Along with the shortage of newspi int 
the prices were correspondingly high, that is as 
compared with earlier years, but not according 
to the paper makers when compared with the in- 
creases that had taken place in other coinmodi- 
ties. Tlius in a statement of average prices hy 
months of newsprint F.O Tl. at the mills there 
w^as a range of from $3,588 per 100 pounds to 
$3,902 at the end of the year, where in 1914 a 
similar range extended from $1 92 to ,82. 

^^'hat was true for newsprint held for other 
grades of paper and paper products during 1919 
and there developed during the year an active 
export business. The newsprint exportation from 
Ihe United States for 11 months ended Novem- 
ber, 1919, amounted to 106,720 tons valued at 
$9,717,599 as compared with 90,820 torts valued 
at $7,451,417 in 1918 Tn these IT months Ar- 
gentina was the largest consumer and took 26.- 
000 tons valued at ,$2,182,583. In the same 
period hwk paper to the amount of over 74,000 
Ions valued at ,$15,577,753 an Inch Avas nearly 
double that of 1918, was exported. Writing 
])aper tn the Arabic of $12,716,6.37 w'as exported 
in the same 11 months of 1919 and representeil 
an increase of more than $7,000,000 from the 
pievious year. Wrapping paper exported in the 
same pefiod of 1919 aggregated 3.5,050 tons 
A allied at $6,239,463 as compared with 26,900 
tons valued at $4,302,851. In paper boards there 
was also an im'rease in exports Avhile in rags 
and paper stocks exports of 15,000 tons valued 
at $662,953 in 1918 grew to 23,747 tons value.! 
at $1,. 343,9 10 in 1910. Wood pulp increased from 
18.266 tons valued at $1,595,512 in 11 months of 
1918 to 33,177 tons valneil at $2,815,799 in II 
months of 1919, For 10 months ending October, 


1019, j>a))er and paper products cxpoited from 
the United Ktatt^s reached a grand total of $76,- 
377,5.38 in A^alue. Tn Novemlier there was n de- 
cline in exports as American traders were dis- 
turbed l)y the low ami lluctuating rates of foreign 
exchange. It was liowever manifest that where 
as in 1913 tlie United States only produced for 
its own consumption and was a large importer, 
in 1919 its exports were in active demand. In 
fact throughout the industry conditions were 
such that over $5,000, ()()() worth of paper ma- 
chinery was on order and new mills weie under 
eonstriiclion as a sliortage of })roducing capacity 
was clearly ev'ideni. 3'ypieal of the high ])rices 
that this eonditimi engendered it mav ho said 
that dealers in newsprint at the end of the year 
were asking $85 to $90 a ton in large yearly con- 
tract s and $200 a ton for lots from 200 to 500 
tons This shortage^ affected in large measure the 
small puhlisliers eKjiecially of rural papers and a 
hill was introduced into Congress hy ■Represen- 
tative Anthony to reduce the size of papers. 
Tleaiings were* had on this hill, and informally 
it AN as agrewl to cut down consumption foi the 
next six months in the general interest. The 
paper men rather had the best of it in 1919 
in their (ontroversy with the publishers as the 
shortage of paper acted to reduce space available 
for adA^eitisnig and thus cMit down ihe publish- 
er's profits. 

Tn iwlditioii to the United States and Canada 
.Tapan showed a flourishing paper industry in 
1919 a production of some 45,000,000 lbs having 
been secured in that year with a yoarlv increase 
of about 10 per cent At the beginning of the 
year there Avere in existence 27 paper mills 
capitalized at yen 66,000,000. 

Among the technical dcvelojimcnts of the year 
in the Ibiited States were elaborate experiments 
to make pa])er from cotton 1 inters which showed 
good progress and some studies undertaken at 
the Foiest Trmliicts Jjilioiafcory in Wisconsin to 
seek means of destioying fungi and bacilli affect- 
ing Ameriian forest trees used for pulp. 

During the year there were prepared hy tlie 
Forest l^u-viee of tlie U S. Department of Agii- 
(ultiire estimates of future siiiiplies of pulp wood 
wdiicli Avere of speeial signiHeance in view of the 
statement made tlint in Ie=>R than 20 years 95 
]>er cent of the pulp and paper mills of the coun- 
try, mainly tliose in tlie Fast, would have prae- 
ticallv exhausted their supplies of sprme, liem- 
lock and fii — the principal woods from which the 
])aper on which neAvspapeis arc printed is made. 

In 1919 the annual cutting of these woods in 
the Noav Fngland States and New York VA'as ap- 
proximately 3,262,000 cords, and at this rate 
the supply would last ajiiiroxirnately but 17 
years Tile estimated annual cutting in the Lake 
States was .3,030,000 cords and if continued would 
exhaust the supply in that region \yithiii 18 
years. PennsylN ania, Man land, Virginia, and 
North Carolina, witli their smaller forest re- 
sou reos, were even worse off, the annual cutting 
being calculated at 1,470,000 cords, at which 
rate the spruce, hemlock, and fir would last but 
10 years. Only in Alaska, Washington, Oregon, 
and California were the reserves in no immedi- 
ate danger of exhaustion if the cutting continued 
at the rate of 2,218,000 cords a \ear as was the 
lato in 1919. 

The forest service further was of the opinion 
that with the rate of cutting practiced in 1919 
the entire supply of the ITnited States of hem- 
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lock, spruce, and fir resources, including the vast 
forests of far-off Alaska, would be sufficient to 
meet the lumber and paper demands for less than 
three-fourths of a century. But, inasmuch as 
05 per cent of the pulp and paper mills were 
located in the East the inaccessibility of raw 
material and heavy transportation cost after a 
while would be serious. These paper mills were 
very expensive establishments, often costing mil- 
lions of dollars, and could not be moved con- 
veniently to new locations nor could wood be 
shipped to them economically from great dis- 
tances. 

Up to 10 years previously the Forest Service 
stated the Unitwl States was self-supporting with 
regard to newsprint, but within the decade 1010- 
19 the consumption exceeded home production 
and promised to do so increasingly. In view of 
this situatitm two alternatives must be con- 
sidered, according to forest service experts and 
repre.sentatives of large wood-using industries. 
The country must depend increasingly upon Uan- 
ada, eventually abandoning many of its own 
mills, or the nation’s policy with regard to its 
private forests must be radically changed. Can- 
ada now has 90 paper and pulp mills which pro- 
duce approximately 2100 tons of paper a day, 
of which 89 per cent is available for export. Of 
all supplies of paper, wood and pulp used by 
the ITnited States about one-third now comes 
from Canada. 

The forest servi{*e pointed out, however, that 
whether paper interests relied increasingly upon 
Canada, or upon increased use of Western re- 
sources, in cither ease these were temporary ex- 
pedients In the long run the countrv must solve 
the paper problem on the basis of a permanent 
wood supply. To this end it is urged that saw- 
mill waste be utiliz<Hl for paper making 
and that the forests of this country be regener- 
ated and administered on a more productive 
basis. 

Even more important than the utilization of 
mill waste was the regeneration of the forests for 
the perpetuation of the paper industry in the 
United States. The policy of wastefully cutting 
the forests and making little provision for future 
growth must lie abandoned speedily, the forest 
experts urged. In the future operations should 
be so conducted as to secure increasing produc- 
tion of trees valuable for lumber and pulp. 

In C anada paper and pulp represented an irn- 
))()itant industry and in the census for 1918 
it M^as stated the cajiital investment amounted 
to $241,708,223. The product for the year was 
valued at $119,309,434 and the number of yieople 
employed exclusive of wiKidsmen, was 25,803 to 
whom the total of wages and salaries paid 
amounted to $20,944,220. The exports for the 
liscal year 1919-20 were estimated at approxi- 
mately $100,000,000 and of this amount some 75 
per cent was imported by the United States. 
The exports from Canada in 1918 were 185,427 
tons, and in 1919, for 10 months were 143,421 
tons as compared with 151,711 tons in a cor- 
responding period of 1918. Government regula- 
tion and restrictions cnuitinued in C’anada and 
were to be in f(^r<!e until June, 1920 1’owards 
the end of the ycur these restrietiems gave rise 
to some slight friction and in IVccinlier shi])- 
inents to the United States were held up until 
the shippers should agree to supply ('anadian 
consumers exj)eriencing a short^p. fact 
j:fiere was discussion of an exporf tax pp papep 


and pulp but up to the end of the year nothing 
definite was done in the matter. 

PAPUA. A territory in the southeastern 
part of the island of New Guinea, formerly a 
colony of New Guinea, but since November, 
1005, administrated by the Australian Com- 
monwealth. The territory includes also a large 
number of small islands. The total area is 90,- 
540 square miles, of which 87,786 are on the 
Island of New Guinea. 'Jhe population was es- 
timated on June 30, 1918, at 200,000 Papuans; 
963 Eiiroj)ean8, and 311 colored other than Pap- 
uans. Other estimates place the total population 
higher, varying all the way to 400,000. Capi- 
tal, Port Moresby. The chief products are 
eoeoaniits, rubber, sago, and timber, hut agri- 
culture has not been developed. On June 30th, 
1918, 42,675 acres of eocoannts were under cul- 
tivation and at th(‘ same time the total area of 
plantation was placed at 57,593 acres. The four 
ports of entiy are Port Moresby, Samarai, Dam, 
and Bonagai- Large steamships ply hel\\een 
Port Moresby and Sydney. In 1919 the railway 
between Port Moresby and Laloki River was 
under construction. Financial and commercial 
figures are as follows: 


1915 1916 1917 1918 

Imports £202,055 £223.040 £271.040 £283.702 

Exports . 84,714 125.428 156,535 220,509 

Revenue . 51,901 49,311 62,920 72,594 

Expenditure 82,52,5 77,913 83,7 10 103,170 

Shipping, tons 328,007 247.887 231,008 121,727 


PARAGUAY. A republic of South Ameriiui. 
(^apital, Asuncion. 

Area and Popui ation. Paraguay propiT. 
which lies between 11 k‘ rivers Paraguay and 
Alto Parana has an aica estimated at 65, 000 
.square miles. The so calh'd (’liaco, that is to 
say, the region between the rivers Paraj^uav and 
Pileomayo, with an area of more than 100,000 
square miles, is claimed by both Paraguay and 
Bolivia The total population was estimated in 
1917 at about l,000,0t)0 excliiHiAC of about 30,- 
000 Cliaco Indians In Paraguay proper the 
population is mainly of Guaiani Indian stock 
Tliose of European descent are mainly of Span- 
ish blood, but theie are some of mixed Euro- 
plan and negro laee. The foieigiiers in 1917 
were placed at 60,000, of whom from 20,000 
to 30,000 were from Argentina. Asuncion 
(founded in 1537) has an (‘stimated population 
of 120,000. Other lai gc cities are Villarieo 
(26,000) ; C,oncepcion and Carapegua Avith 15,- 
000 eaeii. The Iloman Catholic religion is the 
established religion of the State. Education 
is free and so far as schools are available is 
compulsory. The juimary schools in 1917 luim- 
beied 1016 with 62,657 pupils. For higher edu 
cation there are national colleges or high schools 
at the principal cities and there are also niii- 
versities. 

Production. Forests pievail throughout the 
country, the area of the woodland beirfg placed 
at over 11.250,000 hectares, containing abundant 
building wood timber, dyewoods, and wood for 
paper jmlp. Oil-producing plants arc' found in 
abundance, such as tlu* cocoa nut palm, copaiba 
and spurge, which grow wild in certain parts of 
the country. Fibre-producing plants are also 
found, including cotton. One of the most val- 
uable products is iron-wood from which tannin 
Is Qbtajned for ^xpprt. It is fpund esp^pt^'lly 
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the Chaco region of the west where the forest 
produces about 30,000 tons of tannin extract 
each year. There is a considerable export of 
lumber and building timber to Uruguay and 
Argentina, ranging from (50,000 to 100,000 tons 
a year. Colton cultivation was important in 
tlie past but suffered during the war. Aftei- 
wauls, however, efforts were made to cultivate 
enough for home consumption. Tobacco is an 
important product, the normal output being 
about 220,000 hundredweights. Sugar produc- 
tion in 1918 was estimated at 1700 tons. 
Among the minerals found in abundance are 
iron, copp(T and manganese. Iron has been 
\NOTk<'d for more than 00 years. 

(loMMEHCE. The exports in 1018 were 11,300,- 
712 gold pesos and the imports 11,051,022 The 
exports for the first six months of 1919 were 
0,002,231 gold posos and the imports 6,006,660. 
A gold peso equals in the United States currency 
$.0048. The most important agricultural prod- 
uct exported is tobacco of which in 1918 the ex- 
ports amounted to 7010 tons. Foreign commerce 
for the five years 1914 -18 w'as valued at 81,- 
9;}2,072 gold peso.s of which 35,520.223 wert im- 
ports and 40,400,449 exports. The normal 
orange crop is about 220,000,000 oranges. An 
iniportant ])roduct usexi for food purposes but sus- 
cef)tible of yielding important materials for man- 
ufacdur'c is mandioc which is cultivated thiough- 
out (he country. Leading exports are hides, 
fruit, tobacco, timber, cattle, preserved and 
jerked beef, jietit grain oil and (piebracho ex- 
tract, and the chief imports are food stuffs, tex- 
tiles and haidwai’c. By far the largest sharer 
in the trade is Argentina. 

CoMMTTNK'ATioisH. Tlu'ie is a railway from 
Asuncion to Alto Parana, extending 234 miles 
and from tlie latter ])oint there is communica- 
tion with th(* Argentine railway system by means 
of a train ferry. Steamships run between Asun- 
cion and (k)iicepcion and the porta of Argentina 
along the Paraguay River. In 1919 a new line 
was undertaken to connect the ports of the up- 
per Paraguay with Montevideo, which was re- 
gard(*d as an important step in the develop 
mefit of commerce*. \\*ssela ent(’red at the port 
of xAsuncion in 1917 numbered 3761 with a ton- 
nage of 469,822; cleared, 3760, with 474,312. 
3 he chief comjiany engaged in the river service 
was the .Argentina Navigation Company under 
the control of British interests. 

Ftnaxi'e. Paper has been the sole cinailatiiig 
medium with the cxcejition of a few small nickel 
pieces and the currency has been subject to fre- 
(|uent (luctuatioTis. In 1919 the paper peso 
passed current nt less than one-tenth of its face 
value in silver The curri'iicy of Paraguay was 
conductcxl practically on the bases of Argentine 
pajier and gold, 'riic revenue for 1918 accord- 
ing (o a British authority was £523,311; ex- 
penditures £577,182; for 1919, revenue £1,105,- 
911; (‘xpeiiditui es £1,071,332. The internal debt 
flan. 1, 1919 was 2,044,783 j^esos gold and 33,133,- 
445 paper; external debt, 5,612,701 pesos gold. 

(tVjvernment. Executive authority is vested 
in a President elected for four years with a 
cabinet of five ministers, and legislative author- 
ity in a .Congress of two houses, a Senate and a 
Chamber of Deputies, both of which are elected 
directly by the people, the Senate in a ratio of 
1 member to 12,000 inhabitants and the chamber 
in the ratio of 1 to 6000. The President at the 
beginning of 19f9 wgs t)r. Manuel Franco. 


PARDEE, Don Alhebt. Judge, died at At- 
lanta, Ga., September 26 lie Has born at \Vads- 
worth, Ohio, Alarch 29, 1837, and after four 
years at the I hi i ted States Naval Academy 
(1854-57) he studied law and was admitted to 
the bar. He served during the Chvil War and 
in March, 1862, was brevettwl colonel of volun- 
teers, and in March, 1865, bi igadier-genei al of 
volunteers. After tlie war he practiced law at 
New Orleans; servi'd on the bench, 1S()S-,S0, in 
the second judicial district, and was United 
States Circuit Judge from 1881 to the time of 
his death. In 1898 he removed to Atlanta, Ga. 

PARK COLLEGE. A non-sectarian institu- 
tion of learning at Parkville, Mo. In the fall of 
1919 there wire eni oiled 434 students, and the 
faculty niimheied 21. The productivn* endow- 
ment amounted to $678,090 and the inconn* foi 
tlie vear was $207,969 3 In* lihiar\ contains 

27,000 volumes. In 1919 a new men's dormitory, 
costing $100,000; a dam for the water siqiply, 
$25,000; and a new lighting and heating nlaiit, 
were constructed Park f'ollegi* was founded in 
1875 President, Frederii'k William Hawlev. 
D.D, LL.D. 

PARKER, Horatio William. Musical com- 
])oser, died at Cedarliurst, N. Y., Dei'cmber 18 
Since 1894 he had been professor of the theory 
of music at \'ale IlniversitvL lie was horn in 
Auhiirndale, Mass, Sept. 15, 1863. and devoted 
himself to music while still a child. He was 
organist in Dedham and Bohton ehur<*hes for a 
time and then studn'd music at the Koval C'on- 
servatory in Germany, when* he graduated in 
1885. After serving as teacher of music and 
organist in St. Paul, Minn., Garden Citv, L I, 
New York, and Boston, he became professor of 
the theory of music at Vale (1894). His first 
composition consisted of a setting 1o music of 
Kate Greenaway's poems under tin* title of Cndvt 
the Window. He received a prize foi his cantata 
in the competition instituted bv tlu* New' Yoik 
National Conservatory in 1893 He w'as the 
leeipient of other prizes, and Ik* wTote a large 
number of pieces both sacred and seculai. 
Among his works may be mentioned the fol- 
lowing: Cantatas, King Tro/an, 'The Koholds: 
oratorios, flora ^orissima (1898), 87 dhrinto- 
phrr (1898): A Wanderer's Psalm (given uiidei 
his diiection at the Hereford F(*sti\al, England, 
in 1909). He also wrote a number of textbooks 
foi the Use of schools and colleges and his work 
as lui educator secured for him great influenee 
not only in his university but in all educational 
circles. 

PARKS, National. In 1919 the iiact of 
land in Maine bestowed liy citizens upon the 
government of the United States in liH6 was 
named the Lafayette National Park Its area 
was about 19,000 acres, and it diO'ers from olhci 
parks in the national system in that it is not 
only situated in the extreme East, but combines 
seashore and mountain. The gift in L116 
amounted to 5000 acres, and President Wilson 
bv proclamation gave it the name of 3'he Sieur 
de Monts National Monument. It was increased 
by subsequent gifts and in 1018 Congiess ap 
propriated a sum for its maintenanee and de 
velopment In February. 1919, (Nmgress changed 
its name and stains, and it became the Lafayette 
National Park The national parks down to 
and including 1919 are summed up with leading 
featiirew in the following table, pufilished by the 
pf thp Ipteripr; 
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National parks 
in order of 
creation 

Location 

A tea in 
aq, miles 

Distinctive aharacteristics 

Hot Springs, 

1832 

Middle Arkansas 


46 hot springs possessing curative proper 
ties — Many hotels and boarding houses — 
20 bathhouses under public control. 

Yellowstone, 

1872 

North Avestern Wyoming 

3,348 

More geysers than in all the rest of the world 
together — Boiling springs — Mud volcanoes 
— Petrified forests — Grand Canyon of the 
Yellowstone, remarkable for gorgeous coloi- 
ing — Large lakes — Manv^ large streams and 
waterfalls — Greatest wild bird and animal 
preserve in the world 

Sequoia, 

1890 

Middle oastorn California 

252 

Tlie Dig Tree National Park — 12,000 sequoia 
trees over 10 feet in diameter, some 25 to 
36 feet in diaimdor — Towering mouiiGiin 
ranges — Startling precipices— Large lime- 
stone cave 

Yoserriite, 

1890 

Middle eastern California 

1.125 

Valley of world-famed beaiitj^ — Lofty rlilTs — 
romantic vistas — Many waterfalls of e\ 
traordinary height — 3 groves of big treo*^ — 
Pligh Sierra — Waterwheel falls. 

General <»runt, 

1890 

Middle eastern California 

4 

Created to preset ve the celebrated General 
Grant Tree, 35 feet in diameter — 6 inilos 
from Sequoia National Park 

Mount Ilnimer, 

1899 

West central Washington 

324 

liargest accessible single i)eak glacier sys- 
tem — 28 glaciers, some of large size — 48 
square miles of glacier, 50 to 500 feet 
thick — Wonderful siibalpine w'lld flower 
fields 

(Vater Lake, 

3 902 

Southwestern Oiegon 

249 

Lake of extraordinarv bine in crater of rxlinct 
volcano — Sides 1,000 feet high — Interest- 
mir lava formations 

Wind Cave. 

1903 

South Dakota 

17 

Cavern having mnnv miles of galleries and 
numerous chambers containing peculiar 
formations 

Platt. 

3 904 

S Oklahoma 

m 

Many Rulphiir and other springs possessing 
medicinal value 

Sulhs Hill, 

1904 

North Dakota 

m 

Small park with woods, streams, and a lake — • 
Is an important wild aniinal pieserve 

Mesa Verde, 

1906 

South w-estorn Colorado 

77 

Most notable and best iireserved prehistoiic 
cliff dwellings in United States, if not in 
the world. 

Glacier 

3910 

Northwestern Montana 

1,534 

Rugged mountain region of unsurpassed A1 
pine character — 250 glacier fed lakes of 
romantic beauty — 60 small gliiciers-- Sen- 
sational scenery of marked individuality 

Rocky Mountain, 

1915 

North middle Colorado 

398 

Heart of the Rockies — Snowv range peaks 
11,000 to 14,250 altitude- -Remarkable rec- 
ords of glacial period 

Hawaii 

1916 

Hawaiian Islands 

118 

Three separate volcanic areas — Kilauen and 
Mauna Ima on Hawaii, ITaleakcLi on Maui 

Lassen V oleanic, 

1916 

Northern California 

124 

Only active volcano in TTnitod States proi'cr — 
Lassen Peak 10.46.5 feet —Cinder Cone 
6879 feet; — Hot springs — Mud geysers 

Mount M<'Kinle\, 

1917 

South central Alaska 

2.200 

Highest mountain in Nortli America — Rises 
higher above surrounding country than nn\ 
other mountain in world 

Grand ran\on, 

1919 

North central Arizona 

958 

The greatest example of erosion and the most 
sublime spectacle in the world — One mile 
deep and eight to twelve miles wide — Bril- 
liantly colored 

Tjnfa\ ette 

1919 

Maine Coast 

8 

Tlie group of granite moiintain.s oiT Mt 
Desert Island. 


The above table is taken from The Booh of the 
\^ationaI Parks by R. S. Yard, Chief of the Kdii- 
eational Division of the National Park Service, 
DepaHnient of the Inteiior (1010), which f^ives 
a full account of the members of the entire Na- 
lional Park system, including detailed descrip- 
tions of their leading features 

During the year ending in October, travel to 
the national parks, not including Hawftii and 
^[ount IVfcKinlev, reached the total of 756,027 
\ i si tors, an increase over the year before of 
nearly 70 per cent. The comparison is mislead- 


ing, however, because the total includes 101,745 
visitors to the two national parks which were 
created during the year, Lafavotto, on the coast 
of Maine, and the (Jrand Canyon in Arizona 
Deducting these, wo have 054, 2P2 visitors dnr 
ing the year to national parks wbieb were in 
existenee the year before and were then visited 
by 451,601 persons The rate of increase for the 
same 14 national parks was 45 per emit during 
the current year. The figures, compiled bv the 
Department of the Interior, to and including 
October 15th, follow: 


FIVE YEARS’ ATTFENDANCE AT THE NATIONAL PARKS 


Name of park 
TTol SprmcR . 
Yellowstone , , . 
Sequoift .... 
Yosemife . . 
General Ovant 
Mount Rainier . 
Ornfer Lake 
Wind Cave , , , 


J9tS 
*115,000 
51 89,5 
7,647 
33,452 
in..'>23 
3.5,166 
11 371 
2,817 


1916 

1917 

lOlff 

1 9 1 n 

*118 740 

*13.5,000 

*1 to . 000 

MOO 4 00 

35,849 

35,400 

21,275 

62,261 

10,780 

18,510 

15.001 

30,4 13 

33,390 

34,510 

,33.527 

,58.561 

15,360 

17.390 

15,496 

21,574 

28.989 

35,568 

4.3,901 

.5.5 232 

12 265 

11,645 

13.231 

Hn645 

*9,000 

16,740 

14,431 

26,812 
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Name of park 1915 

Platt *20,000 

Sully 8 Hill *J,000 

Mesa Verde 603 

Glacier 14,205 

Rocky Mountain . *31,000 

Lassen Volcano 

Grand Canyon 

Lafayette * • • • 

Totals 334,799 


1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

*30,000 

*35.000 

*36,000 

*25,000 

*1,500 

2,207 

4,188 

4,026 

1,385 

2,223 

2,058 

2,287 

12,839 

18,387 

9,086 

18,956 

*51,000 

*117,180 

*101,497 

*109,492 


*8,500 

*2,000 

*3,000 




37,745 




*04,000 

356,097 

488,268 

451,691 

756,027 


* Kstirnated 

The iiicreabes over the previous year for indi- 
vidual parks are: Hot Sprinj^s, Arkansas, 14 
per eent; Vellovvstoiie, 145 per eent; Sequoia, 100 
per eent; Yosemite, 77 per cent; General (irant, 
40 per cent; Mount Rainier, 26 per cent; (Tater 
Lake. 25 per cent; Wind Cave, 80 per cent: 
(J lacier, 07 per cent; Roekv Mountain, 67 per 
eent Platt National Paik in Oklahoma lost 
30 per cent; Oklahomans were found in Inr^^e 
numbers in oth<*r national parka and in Cali- 
fornia during? the summer. 

PAROLE SYSTEM. See Pknology. 

PASHITCH, Nikola. Serbian representative 
at the Pans Peace Conference. He was Serbian 
Prime Minister an<l a header of the Radical 
party. In the tatilT difficulty of 1005 with 
Austria-Hungary he led the Serbian resistance, 
and he directed the Serbian policy during the 
Rosnian crisis of 1008-00 During the late war 
he was the responsible head of Serbian affairs 
Ills political aim was tin* amalgamation of the 
Serbians within the Aiiati o Hungarian Empire, 
and the building up of a greatoi Serbia. 

PATTERSON, John Edward. Rritish au- 
thor, died at Harrogate, England, in April 
He wais born in l)eep(‘ar, \’orkshire, England; 
ran away to sea when less than 13 years old, and 
passed 17 years in sia voyag(*s and travels aliout 
the world In 1897 he became a nevvspaper man 
in T.,ondon and served for two years on the stalT 
of the Wentmhistn' (lozrtte and edited or con- 
tributed to other periodicals. His piildications 
include the following: The Mermaid: The Lure 
of the. *8Vn (poems); Halt ad ft and. Addresses: 
Fishers of the i^ea : Watehers ht/ the Hhore : 
Tillers of the Hoil : Love Lihe the Hea : The 
Star}/ of Sitephen Compton : If is Father’s Wife: 
Hillary Marrtyn : Hond Slaves^ (novels) : My 
) ayahondaye : f^ea-Pte: Fpisfles of the Sea 
(autobiography) ; The Sea's Antholor/y 

PATTI, Adkmna. Famous operatic singer, 
died Septemb(*i 27, at (Taig-y-Noa castle in 
South M’ah's. She w’aa boin in Madrid, Spain, 
on Eel) 10, 1843, the daughter of Salvatore 
Patti, a tenor of some note. She was brought 
bv her parents to New ^ ork at the age of four, 
and vvlnm still a small (diild show^ed unusual 
gifts for singing. At th<‘ age of 10 she apfK'arcd 
in eoneert with Ole and Maurice Strakoseh She 
sang frequently in public from 1852 to 1861, 
taking part in concert tours during the period. 
She made her d/dmt in opera in New York on 
Nov. 24, 1850, but scored her first real success 
in London tw’o years afterwards, where she ap- 
peared as Amina in La Sonnamhitla. This was 
followed by a triumphal tour throughout Eu- 
u)pe Her popularity was extraordinary and she 
w as the recipient of the highest honors from the 
courts of Eiirojiean countries From the first 
she w^as recognized as one of the greatest artists 
of the time, her voice being an unusually high, 
clear, and pure soprano, and her execution »hoW' 


ing great artistic finish She made many tours 
in America, the latest ones occurring during the 
present century. She received extraordinarily 
high prices for her performances, and is said t<» 
have earned in the course of her life as much as 
$5,000,000. She married first the Marquis de 
Caiix (divorced in 1885) ; second, in 1886, 
Erne.sto Nicolini, who died in 1808, third, in 
1800, a Swedish nobleman, llaroii (Tdei strfini. 
After 1800 she was seen almost oveliisively on 
the eoneert platform She w'as a sister of Gar- 
lotta Patti (1840-80). 

Patti was one of the few' opera singers whose 
piomise in early youth was completely fiilfill(‘d. 
From her first appearance as a child it was pre- 
dicted that slie would have a great future, and 
her success eontinued without a break. Her 
voice in youth was a very high sojirano, but later 
became lower in range and was even called by 
Clara TiOinee Kellogg, who wTote her memoirs, 
a mezzo She had an extiaordinary capacity 
for learning notes and retaining tbeiii in memory. 
Jt was said that she could learn a new part by 
humming it a few times, and that she often 
went on tours without taking any musical si'ores 
The extraordinarv feature of her career was Hie 
admirable presiTvalion of her voice even down 
to late middle life. This w^as attiibutod to the 
rigid system under which slie lived and to Ikt 
careful economy in the use of her voiei* She 
practiced daily only for a short period, and she 
stipulated in her contracts that she should not 
he obliged to rehearse unless she wTshed to As 
a matter of fact she did not attend rehearsals 
(’ritiei.sm of her ])ertains exclusively It) her act- 
ing which was limited in range by her small 
statin e and hv a lack of emotional expressive- 
ness unfitting her for the deeper ro|es On the 
other hand in regard to the quality of her voice 
and the ])erfeet finish of her art as a singir, 
there w'as no qiu*stion Interesting memoirs of 
her will he found in Krehhiel’s Chapters of 
Opera, Luigi Arditi’s Hemimseenres, and the 
memoirs hv Clara Louise Kellogg. 

PAVEMENTS. See Roads. 

PAYNE, William Morton. Educator and 
literary critic, died at Chicago, 111, .liilv 11. 
He was horn at Newhuryport, Mass., Eeh. 14, 
1858, and after 1868 lived in (Tieago where he 
taught in the high schools after 1876. He 
served on the staffs of Chicago newspapers and 
magazines and heeaine known as a critic of mod- 
ern literature, especially verse, including several 
of the Continental literatures He lectured in 
some of the leading universities. His writings 
include the following: The New Fdurntion 
(1884) : Little Leaders (1805) ; Fditorial Kehoes 
(1902); }’ariou8 A ieivs (1902); The Greater 
Enylish Poets of the Nineteenth Century 
( 1907 ) ; Leading A merican Essayists (1919) ; 
Hjornstferne, Hjsi'nson (1910). He translated 
pjornson’il ^iyttrd Stem, he (1888); Jaeger’s 
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Henrik Ibsen, (1890) ; BjOmson’s Amljot Helline 
(1917), from the Norwegian; and he edited 
English in American Universities (1805); 
American lAterary Criticism (1904); Select 
Poems of Swinburne (1905); and Swinburne’s 
Mary Stuart (1006). 

pjSABODY MUSEUM. The normal aHivi- 
tiea of the Peabody Museum of Harvard Uni- 
versity which were interrupted by the war were 
gradually being reestablished during 1019 But 
little field-work, however, was carried on during 
the year, and this was mostly of a preliminary 
nature and confined to certain sections of New 
England. Several valuable collections have been 
received, perhaps the moat notable being tbe 
Bates Collection from the Maine shell heaps, 
numbering several thousand specimens, the re- 
sult of many seasons’ work by the late Prof 
Arlo Bates of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. The usual amount of laboratory 
research work has been accomplished The sec- 
ond volume of the Harvard African Rtudies has 
been published, and considerable time has been 
devoted to the pieparation of reports on th(‘ an- 
tiquities of Costa Rica by Mr. S. K. Lothrop, and 
on the Museum work in Northeastern Arizona 
by Mr. S. J. Guernsey, which is soon to be 
issued as a part of Volume VI 11 of the Museum 
^‘Papers.” Dr. Tozzer’s Maya-Knglish dictionary 
is nearly ready for publication. Additional 
cases are being made for the main hall of the 
first floor of the new section of the ]\Tuseum in 
which will be installed the ethnological collec- 
tions from the Northwest Coast Tin* director 
of the Museum is Mr. C. C. Willoughby. 

PEACE MOVEMENT. See International 
Peace and Aurttration. 

PEACE AND ARBITRATION, Interna- 
'JiONAL. There was no happening of importance 
in the realm of international arbitration in 1919. 
The public mind was wholly taken up by the 
Treaty of Versailles (q.v ) and the embodied 
League of Nations. In tlie words of (me long 
time supporter of in ter national arbitration — 

Arbitration, 1919? I thought, the word tiad boon 
forgotten. Has tlierc' been any iirhitration of .ni\thing, 
outside the Pari.s Peace Conference, where it is very 
dubious if anything was really arbitrated '( riouslv, 
has there been an> case of real arbitration of interna 
tional ditferences during the |)a.st year in South America 
oi elsr'whcrc ^ 1 have lost all track of it, I have been 

so int(»rested in the League of Nations controversy 

Tlierc was a widc-Hjiread discussion of various 
pliascs of internationalism — especially in con- 
ne(*tion with ei'onomic, industrial, and political 
questions, but of the judicial arbitrament ot 
int('rnatioiial diflicultics tlicre was none. Per- 
haps Ibis was due to the conviction that the 
League of Nalioiis was an effective suhstifutc. 
Of the discussion of peace in all its various 
aspects there was no end, not only in connection 
with the Treaty and Oic lAnignc, hut in connc<'- 
tion wuth militiiry training, compulsory or arbi- 
trary. 

'liie peace movement during the year 1919 
underwent changes destined to result in pro- 
grammes consonant with the new order. The 
International Peace Bnre^in at Item held a gen- 
era] asscmlily in the spring. A definite world 
TiioveiiKmt among women devclop(*d during the 
year with lu^adquarters at Bern and with numer- 
ous national organizations including one In the 
Unitcfl States. League of Notions S^Hiicties 
were organized througliout Europe other 


countries. These societies are rapidly conform- 
ing their programmes to the conditions laid down 
by the Covenant of the League of Nations. The 
older s(K-icties have discovered that in large 
measure their former programmes have been 
realized in the Covenant. On the other hand 
there have arisen in various countries a series 
of League of Nations Societies of which the 
American League to Enforce Peace was first in 
point of time. These societies liegan life with a 
definite programme and show a disposition to 
continue to exist with programmes for improving 
and making bctt(»r understood the present League 
of Nations. Several of such European societies 
held meetings at Paris in January, 1919, at Lon- 
don in March, 1919, and 16 of them participated 
in a ( ongress at Brussels, Dec. 1-3. 1919, under 
the auspices of fhc Belgian government Tliere 
was organized at that time the Union of T^eague 
of Nations Societies, in which America wa.s not 
repiesonted owing to the failure of the Senate to 
advise ratification of the Treaty. Ilie next 
Congress will be at Rome in April or May, 1920. 
1'he Dutch peace worker, B. (le Jong van Beek 
en Donk, staited a weekly periodical The League 
of Kations at Bern in April and isi continuing 
it as a ])uhlieHtioii in which arc printed ofiieial 
and otlmr pronouncements respecting the l>eague 
of Nations from all countries. The English 
L(‘ngue of Nations Union publishes a monthly 
service organ called The Leayue since Noveunber, 
1919, and a quarterly journal called The Cove- 
uant. 

'Jlio otfieial League of Nations started imme- 
diately after tlie signing of the Treaty of Peace 
with Germany on June 28, 1919. It has main- 
tained its iK'adqiiarters in London at Sunderland 
House and lias collected not only a considerable 
library but much ollieial data for its prospective 
duties. The Economic and Einance Section (J the 
provisional organization of tlie League inviH'd 
numibers of the International Institute ()f Agri- 
culture and of the International Statistical In- 
stitute, together with leading statisticians, to a 
conference in London on Ang. 14 and 15, 1919 
Seven suggestions W'ere ado])ted relative to the 
organization and development of tlie work. The 
first International Labor Lonferenee under the 
League of Nations and in virtue of Part XIII 
of the 'rr(‘aty of Peace was held at Washington, 
Oct. 29“Nov. 29, 1919. 

International Parliamentary Unkin. 
There has heon no meeting of the Tnler-Parlia- 
mentarv Union since 1918. There was a meeting 
October 71h and 8th in Geneva of the (^onncil of 
the Inter parliamentary [Tnion whi(*h Hon. elanics 
L. Sla>den attended as a delegate from the Amer- 
ican Longress. Its busiiu'ss was of an executive 
and (miifidential nature. It arranged to have a 
meeting of the Union itself some time dming the 
year of 1920 at SUK^kholm. 4'here were two 
nwnilKTs of t'ouneil ])roHeiit from Germany, Pio- 
fessor Eiekhoir and Herr Sehiieking, who was one 
of the signers of the Treaty of Peace, w^ho were 
courteously received, and both, being earnest paci- 
fists were heartily in sympathy with the work 
in hand. 

American Aksoctaiton fob International 
•Gonctliation. At tlie annual meeting of the 
assoi’iation held on Eebruary 6th, Nicholas Mur- 
ray Butler was retJeeted ('hairiiian, Henry S. 
Haskell, Assistant to the Director of the Division 
Intef course and Education of tlie Carnegie 
jjfldownneiit for International Pence eon- 
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tinuod as Acting Secretary. It was resolved 
that, in view of the obvious effort now being 
carried on through the press and otherwise, to 
sow the seeds of dissension among the Allied 
governments, systematic efforts should be under- 
taken to offset anti-British and Anti-French 
propaganda by furnishing the American news- 
paper press with articles and other material 
illustrating our friendly and co<)perative rela- 
tions with (Jreat Britain and Fiance. 

During the year, the association puldished its 
usual long list of documents under the geneial 
heading International CnneiJiation. This year 
they dealt mainly with The T.eagiie of Nations, 
and the Problems of the Peace Conference. Offi- 
cial material regarding the constitution, rules of 
procedrre and geneial sessions of the Peace Con- 
ference was also published in considerable pro- 
fusion. The demobili/ation of the Students’ 
Army Training C\jrps and the resumption of 
normal student activities in the colleges and 
universities made it possible to stimulate through 
the Intel national Polity Clubs the natural in- 
t(‘rest in the problems of the pea<e conference. 
The publications of the Association have been 
most helpful in tliis connection. Sundry 
important books were also distributed by the 
Association to these clubs. The set of large base 
maps of the continents, states and legions in- 
volved in the Creat War published by The Amer- 
ican Ceographi(*al Societ\ have also been sup- 
pli(^l to tlie International Polity Clubs upon 
lequest. 

The trustees of the Carnegie Endowment have 
felt that the time has conn* when the educational 
work (‘ouducted throughout th(‘ summer schools 
of the country under their auspices should be 
cairied by those institutions themselves, and it 
has therefoie been decided to discontinue this 
undertaking. The Association, however, con- 
tinued its woi k in tlie case of three special in- 
stitutions- (Jeorge Peabody College for INuudi- 
e»s, Nasliville, Tenn., Idncoln Memorial Uni- 
versity, Tlnriogate, Tenn., and Now M(‘\ico Nor- 
mal Uni\eiMty, Las Vegas, N. M. In the lat- 
ter case, the Association sent Prof John D 
hil/-(Jei aid, of the University of Illinois, not 
only to conduct a number of courses in the 
S])anish language, but also to assist Piesideiit 
I’obeits in organizing a conference of Spanish 
sjieaking teachers in the State. It is the hope 
of Piesident Boberts and the Association in 
calling tlie confeience to stimulate the study of 
Spanish tbrongbont tlie State, and by the in- 
creased understanding which will lesult from the 
knowledge of a common language to foster bettei 
lelatioiis between the Mexicans and the people 
of New Mexico. The Aineiican Association for 
Intel national Conciliation, which has in the past 
acted for the Division of Intel course and Eduea- 
tion in arranging for the courses, will act in 
close cobpeiation with the Institute of Interna- 
tional Education, which has been opened re- 
cently in New York, w^ith Dr. {Stephen P. Dug- 
gan as director. 

Three issues of Inter \mvrica, two in Spanish 
and one in English, have )»een distrilmted. 
N('ws])apers and mag^i/ine comments and letters 
from all parts of the world indicate that the 
magazine is filling a neecf and making a distinct 
place for itself. A Spanish version of the 
Unitinl States Buieaii of Education Bulletin No. 
27, “Opportunities for Foreign Students at Col- 
and yniver^itieiiif in the pnitpd States/' by 


Samuel Paul Capen, has been prepared by the 
Division and will be distributed by the Bureau of 
Education tlirougboiit the other American coun- 
tries. The director of the Jnteramerican Divi- 
sion has accepted appointimmt upon Executive 
Council of tlie Pan-American Society of the 
United States, with a view to active cooperation 
wdth that organization. The Association under- 
took to issue the peace treaty, w^hich, in view 
of its gn^t length and the expense involved, will 
lequire a very careful adjustment of the other 
issues for the year accordingly. The demand 
was such that a second edition was printed. Its 
own publications are now printed in an edition 
of ;k),0()0 and distributed to a subscription mail- 
ing list of some 27,000 names. 

The unprecedented conditions prevailing in the 
colleges and universities during fall made it ex- 
tremely difficult to continue to any extent the 
work xvith the International Polity Clubs, al- 
though lively groups were maintained at a num- 
ber of w^omen’s colleges and at a few co-ediica- 
tiorial institutions. Although this work has been 
necessarily restiicted, the Association has been 
able to assist in stimulating interest in the study 
of international problems by cob})erating wdtli 
the Committee on Edm-ation and Special Train- 
ing of the War Department in the War Issues 
Course prescribed for the Students’ Army Train- 
ing Corps. Thousands of copies of the Associa- 
tion’s documents w-ere distributed to instruc- 
tors and students, and a number of the most 
valuable official documents w’ere reprinted for 
this purpose. The demobilization of the Stu- 
dents’ Army Training Corps will make it possi- 
ble to reorganize the Clubs; the proceedings of 
the peace conference will furnish field for dis- 
cussion, and the widespread interest in the prob- 
lems of the peace hold forth promise of the main- 
tenance of active groups. 

The Inter-American Division of the Asso(dation 
is.suod and distributinl sundry bulletins, one in 
Spanish and Portuguese to a list of 15,090 names. 
The magazine Infer- America, in English and in 
Spanish, has been distributed. Six collections 
of North American Avoiks for South American 
libraries were gathered and shipped. The Inler- 
Ainerica Division entertained a number of Latin- 
American and S])ani8h guests, and has aided in 
jilacing a number of Latin-American students 
in edneational institutions in the United 
States. 

Amkkk’an School Peach Lkaoi’k. It is the 
rnaninious opinion of the Executive (Aunmitteq 
of this organization that its annual essay con- 
test is a most effective means of educating the 
\ontb of the eoiintry to the realization and re- 
sjmnsihility of the unprecedented position in 
wliich the United States finds itself to-day in 
relation to other nations, — as a leadei and as 
the hope of the world for the future of civiliza- 
tion. Therefore, the League conducted its essay 
contest, as usual, in 1918-10, the general sul)- 
ject of the essays being “The League of Nations.” 
A record number of essays was received. Nor- 
mal and high schools throughout the country 
i xpressed a genuine interest in the subject, and 
the principals and teachers cooperated heartily 
in planning for the study of this subject in 
their classes. In many cases, the essay writing 
was a required fiart of the year’s work in his- 
tory, civics, or English. Where an entire class 
competed, only the best essay was submitted to 
the JudjgeiB. 
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SuccKSSFUL Conticstants in Skabuey Prize Essay 
Contest, 1919 

Normal School Set 

First Prize — Mims Agnes Irene Smith, State Normal 
School, CTharloston, 111 

Second Prize — Miss Lola Agnes Wood, State Normal 
School, Towson, Md 

Third Prize — Miss Mildred Lantz, State Normal School, 
Macomb, 111 

l9t Honorable Mention — Miss May Jackson Taylor, Nor- 
mal Dept of State College for Women, Tallahassee, 
Fla 

2d Hovniahle Mention — Miss Merret Winegarner, State 
Normal University, Normal. Til 
Sd Uonoi able Mention — Miss Marion Tuit, State Nor- 
mal School, Do Kalb, 111 

dfh Honorable Mention — Mias Lillian M Richards, State 
Normal School, De Kalb, III. 

Secondary School Set 

First Piize — Maurice M Mercer, High vS<*hool, Howling 
Green, Ohio 

Second Piize — Miss Adele Resegand, High School, 
Kearny, N J 

Third Piize — Mis.s Juliette P Lyon, Central High School, 
Washington, T) O 

Isf Honorable Mention — Robert L Hershey, High 
School. Fitchburg, Mass 

2d Honorable Mention — Miss Irean Whitworth, High 
School, Poplar Bluff, Mo 

3d Honorable Mention — Milton Mead, High School, 
Cleveland Heights. Ohio 

4th Honorable Mention — Miss Ruth Rickarby, Barton 
Academy, Mobile, Ala 

'llie Secretary of the League, Mrs. Fannie 
Fern Andrews, has been working for the erea- 
lion of an Intel national Bureau of Education, 
which will coiirdinate much of the teaching in 
the various countries. Primarily for this pur- 
pose she spent five months in Europe during 
the Peace ronference, having been appointed hy 
the Ignited States Commissioner of E<lueation 
and authori/ed by the Secretary of the Interior, 
to represent the United States Bureau of Edu- 
<*Htion at tlie Peaee Conference. She piesented 
the plan for the establishment of an Tnlerna- 
tional Bureau of Education before the 7.eague 
of Nations Commission, of which President Wil- 
son was eliairman, with the request that the 
Bureau he an organ of the T.eague of Nations. 
Altliougli this was not done, the memhers of 
the Commission were much interested, and the 
Bureau will doubtless be established in the near 
future. The Secretary of the League, while in 
Einope, also wrote a Course of Study in Foi- 
eign Relations for the use of the army instruc- 
tors in France. She lectured lief ore the sol- 
diers and otlicr gi oups on the League of Na- 
tions and the educational work for iieaee The 
J.eague has also furnished hundreds of stu- 
dents throughout the country during the past 
\ear Mutli literature to assist in debating on the 
suhiect of military training and the League of 
Nations. These subjects were chosen hy many 
of the vState debating leagues Through the 
\meriean School Peace League, theiefore, the 
way is being paved for the education of chil- 
(lien along lines tending to produce better in- 
ternational understanding and cooperation. 

Thk Mid-Foropfan Union (of which Thomas 
(J. Alasaryk is president and Professor If. A. 
Miller of Oherlin College was the first secre- 
tary), was asscM'iated for the following pur- 
] loses • 

(1) Of cstahlisliing a contiiiuors hairier of 
free, coopr^-ating, democratic nations against 
imperial l^tic aggression from the Baltic to tlie 
MrNliteiTanean as a Bulwark of Frce<lom for 
the world. (2) Of helping toward the dismem- 
berment of Austria-Hungary. (3) Of assisting 


in the organization and protection of the new 
states. 

Some of the accomplishments of the Union 
are: Presentation of resolutions to President 
Wilson urging the dismemberment of Austria- 
Hungary and pledging united support to the 
common cause. The awakening of the Amer- 
ican people through insistent publicity to the 
solemn aspiration for freedom of the oppiessed 
pcojiles of Mid-Europe and Asia Minor. Assist- 
ance in the preparation and publication of the 
(Vecbo-SIovak Declaration of Independence. 
The Union as a preliminary league of nations, 
in a four-days’ conference in Independence Hall, 
Philadelphia, adopted principles of constructive 
international coiiperation ; of self-determination; 
of the rights of national minorities; of duty- 
free transpoi tation for landlocked nations; and 
assumed the responsibility of seeing that the 
jnst claims of the nationalities eoneerned should 
lie presenled at the Peace Conference. Twelve 
nationalities signe<l a Declaration of Common 
Aims and proclaimed it with the ringing of the 
IMid-European replica of the I.iberty Bell. A 
branch organization in Paris has been organized. 

(’onditions in Europe, however, have change<l 
and do not seem as promising as thw 
were a year since and Professor Miller has re- 
signed He was succeeded hy Orlando Ducker. 

The Poles, Jugoslavs, Czecho-slovaks, Russians, 
Armenians, Rumanians, and Zionists withdrew 
also, hut the Lithuanians, Albanians, Creeks and 
Tlalians wanted to kee]) going for a while and 
they still have the name and office. President 
Masaryk is working in the direction of actually 
jicrpetuating the idea in Europe, and has made 
some progress The Mid-Enro])ean Liberty Bell 
has been taken to Prague with the condition that 
any of the countries concerned may have it for 
limited peri(xls. 

Amrrk'an Society for the Ji dkjm. Settle- 
ment OF International Dispi tes has lieen in- 
active during the war and the immediate post- 
war peiiods. 

I.EAoi E OF Free Nations Assoc tation 
foimed in November, 1018, as the result of a 
series of weekly study conferences, participated 
in hy 40 or 50 scholars, editors and publicists, 
during the summer and fall of that year, de- 
voted its energies, up to the time of the final 
signing of the Tieaty of Peace at Paris, to two 
lines of activities: fl) The popularizing in 
this country of the idea of a League of Na- 
tions; and (2) Urging upon the Paris Con- 
feience the creation of a real democratic league 
and also a tieaty of peace which would he in 
essential harmony with the terms upon whicli 
the Armistice was based, that is, President Wil- 
hou’s “Fourteen Points” and his subsequent ad 
di esses. On July 8tb, as the result of a Na- 
tional eonferenee of its members, this Associa- 
tion voted in favor of the ratification without 
leservation, the Treaty with Oorniany, includ- 
ing the League of Nations Covenant. Such rat- 
ification it contended would establish immediate 
|)ea('e, the world’s most urgent need in the in- 
terest of order and progress; would abolish many 
international injnstiecs which have proved pro- 
lific causes of war, and would create an agency 
for the ratification of remaining injustices and 
for the estahlishment of mutually advantageous 
and just relations between nations. It also 
voteil that this ratification should be accom- 
panied by a resolution declaring it to be the 
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purpoHC of the United States, as made possible 
by the League of Nations Covenant, to: (a) 
Press for the immediate restoration of Kiao-(diau 
and tlie Cerman eoueessions in Shangtung 1<> tlie 
Cliinese l^epulilie; (b) to hold that nothing in 
the Lieaty or the Covenant shall be construed 
as authori/ang interference by the league in 
internal revolutions; or as pieventing genuine 
rediess and readjustment of boundaiies, through 
orderly puxiesses provided by the league, at any 
time in the future that these may be dernandeil 
by the welfaie and manifest interest of the peo- 
ple concerned; (e) to call for the inclusion of 
Cermaiiy in the coumdl of the league as soon 
as the new republic shall have entereil in gomi 
faitli up(m carrying out the treaty provisions; 
h)r the inclusion of I’lissia as soon as the lliis- 
sian people estabiish stable government; and 
for tlie full participation of both (iennany and 
Kussia on equal footing in all t*conomic inter- 
couise as the best insurance against any rever- 
sion to the old scheme of balance of power, eco- 
m)inic privilege and wai ; (d) to press for the 
])rogressive reduction of armaments by all na- 
tions, (e) to throw its whole weight in behalf 
of such changes in the constitution and such de- 
velopments in the practice of the league as will 
mnke it more demociatic in its scheme of rep- 
lesentatioii, its procedure more legislative and 
less exclusively diplomatic — an instrument of 
growth iiivigoiated and molded by the active, 
(lemocratic forces of the progiessive nations. 

More recently, the Association, through a Com- 
mittee on Mexico, has been very active in at- 
tempting to bring about better relations with 
our southern neighbor and particularly to 
coLinter-uct the connti v-wide propaganda of mis- 
lepresentatum and distortion of actual conditions 
ill Mexico. In October, the Assoedation also an- 
nounced the beginning of a study of the diplo- 
matic relations between the United states gov- 
ernment and the vaiious Russian factions since 
March i evolution of 1917, to be made by Wil- 
liam Allen White, of Kmporia, Kan., Dr. dohn 
Ryan of the (’atholic University of Washington, 
I). C., and d. Henry Seattergood of Philax^lelpliia, 
Ra. In general the Leiigiio of Free Nations As- 
sociation, in New York and through its branches 
elsewhere in the country, has souglit to be a 
mexlium for the discussion of significant phases 
of international policy with a view to forming 
a sound and liberal public opinion, particularly 
on questions affecting the interests of the United 
States. 

Tlie CKNTUAL AMI-mK'AN COUUT OF dUSTIOK 
eeased to exist at the expiration of the con- 
stituent treaty in May, 1918. Since then the 
(‘entral American Bureau of (Guatemala has 
sought the diplomatic assistance of Costa Kimi, 
Honduras and San Salvador to reestablish the 
Court under a revised convention, Disturbed 
conditioiiB in the Central American countries 
and other reasons have, however, prevented the 
success of this movement. The Central Ameri- 
can international Bureau continues to function. 
Jt submitted on Aug. 20, 1919, to the Central 
American States a project of treaty for free 
tiade among them. Standardlz-ation of educa- 
tional curricula and the culling of a (’entral 
American (conference are other nrojects which 
have been actively interesting to tbe Bureau. 

The American Union against Militarism 
coiitinuwi its efforts in oppogition to a perma- 
nent system of compulsory military training in 


America. Bulletins about congressional action 
on military training have been issued and a 
press biiieau maintained. The hcailqiiarter.s are 
203 \\ estory Building, W ashington, 1). Its 
chairman was Oswald Oarrisini Vdllaid, and its 
executive secretai.v, Charles T. Ilallinaii. 

During the ytatr J919, the activities of the 
American Society of J ntmixational J.aw, in 
addition to the jiiililicatiou of the quarteily 
iiumlH?rs ot the Arnennm Journal of hitcnia- 
i tonal Law, were e{)n lined to a meeting of the 
Executive Council of the ScKiety held in Ainil, 
1919. 

The American Ixs'iiti tk of Law hebl no 
meeting during 1919. 

('arnegie RivAcmo Eolnuation. Beginning 
with the year 1919, this Foundation will lieie- 
after publish an abstract of the Year Book in 
addition to the Year Book itself — the latter 
containing all the mutters in detail in which 
students and librarians will be interestixl. ddie 
epitome is designed to meet the needs of th(‘ 
moie casual inquirer and to spiead more widely 
information about tbe vxoik of the Foundation. 
The woik of the Endowment has lieen augmented 
and (‘omplicated bv the great volume of work 
undertaken for the Depaitinent of State 
by the Division of Intel national Law. 'the 
lesiilts of the war have, accoixling to the latest 
annual report, greatly widened the field of use- 
fulness and broadened its opportunities to be 
of service in the woi Id The leport says “In- 
ternational relations have undeigone a tiaiis- 
formation in a character which it is impossible 
to fully measuie as yet, creating conditions 
which have never befoie existed, and which can 
never wholly ie\ert to the old iiietliods. Tlie 
victory of the Allied nations over Uermany and 
her vassal states has entirely changed the out- 
look upon intcniationalism, and the work of 
the Endowment presents possibilities of useful- 
ne.sb not anticipated when it was organized. We 
aio confronting a newly awakened world. Un- 
der such conditions the Trustees arc to be con- 
giatulated on their courage, their patriotism 
and theii prescience, in an attitude uhich, as 
was stated in last year’s report, met with the 
ardent appioval of Mr. Carnegie, Permanent 
pc‘ace seems a long way off still, and this work 
will become of increasing value and iinixn taiice 
during the interval of world recoiistructioii now 
before us.” 

Tlie entile series of Prelimimiiy Economic 
Studios arranged for the Division of Eeonoinies 
and History by Dean David Kinle^ of tbe Uni- 
versity of Illinois, and Ameiican member of the 
Research Committee of the Division, has im- 
posed a large amount of additional w^ork upon 
the Secretary’s office, but it has saved the ex- 
pense of duplicating the trained force neces- 
sary to handle it, and has thus effected a con- 
siderable eeouomy, as wedl as contributed ma- 
terially to the standardization and tcchui(*al per- 
fection of those publications. As plans develuu, 
the number of monographs included in this 
scries has outgrown the original intention, but 
it has been aniph" justified by the wide gen- 
eral interest in tin* series, dney have proved 
especially useful in colleges and universities 
wiiere large ehtsses have been ongage<l in study- 
ing the problems of reconstruction following the 
w^ar- Inis demand has compelled second edi- 
tions of many of the studies, and the liberal 
policy of tbe Executive t'ommittee in diatribut- 
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ing free paper bound copies and bound copies 
at the nominal price of $1 ea(*h. has a tt raided 
wide attention and much favorable comment. 
A niimbei of distinguishiHi ncholars in many 
lines of investigation have contributed studies 
of such a thorough and helpful charucter that 
they have already taken high rank as perma- 
nent contributions to the economic histoiy of 
the world’s greatest war. 

Thk Would Peace Foundation (40 Mt. Ver- 
non Street, Boston), during 191!) Hupport(‘d so 
far as it was able the otiicial effort at Paris 
to provide an adeijuate League of Nations and 
to secuie ratific*ation of the Paris Covenant by 
the Senate of the United States. The Founda- 
tion made available to the public both the first 
draft of the Covenant of February 1 4th, and 
the final draft of April 2Sth. The arrangements 
for the famous Lodge- Lowell Debate on Mar. 19, 
1919, were handled by the Foundation. Thiough- 
out the period close collaboration was maintained 
with the League to Fhiforce Peace and by an 
arrangement with the Massachusetts Brandies of 
the Lenigue to Finforce Peace and the l.eague of 
Free Nations Association, the organization had 
an intimaU^ conmx'tion with the popular propa- 
gandist work, like furnishing speakers, organiz- 
ing meetings, securing resolutions, etc., through- 
out New England. The Foundation took over 
fiom the War Department, Cleneral Staff, C!om- 
mittce on Education and Special Training, the 
remaining stock of the publications of the Uom- 
inittee on Public Information when that Com- 
mittee ceased its activities. A million and a 
half of these pamphlets were distributed. Tlie 
Foundation publishes a periodical entitled 
League of Nations, the numbers of which con- 
sist of monographs on sulijects in current af- 
fairs of an international character. These are 
fully document(*d and are being extensively used 
in colleges and elsewhere. 

The W'ortLD’K (V)urtT League (Educational 
Building, New York). In January, 1919, the 
officers of the World (’ourt League voted to 
form an alliance with the officers of the New 
York Peace Society, so that the two organiza- 
tions might conduct their propaganda in com- 
mon, under the name League of Nations Union. 
The chief executive officers of the World Court 
League and of the l.eaguc of Nations Union 
are the same, ex-Senator Theodore K, Burton hav- 
ing been cho.sen president and Dr. Charles IT. 
l.evermore, secretary. The magazine up to that 
time conducted by the World Court League, 
under the name The World Court bwame the 
chief vehicle of propaganda for the Union, and 
the title o>f the magazine was changed to Tjeague 
of Nations Magazine, lire Union became vir- 
tually a publication agency maintained by the 
two societies for the support of this magazine, 
which devoted itself especially to the advocacy 
of a permanent court of international justice 
and to the idea of international coiiperation as 
expressed in the i.eague of Nations. The proj- 
ect finally brought out of the Paris Conference, 
as a part of the Treaty, was approved and 
supported by the ITnion merely as the begin- 
ning of a new world organization out of which 
something much better was expected to grow. 
The magazine was distributed widely through- 
out the country until mid-summer. The condi- 
tions which at that time befell the publishing 
business obliged the Union to suspend the pub- 
lication. Moreover the World Court League and 


the New York Peace Society had previously been 
materially assisted in their propaganda work 
by the (’arnegie Endowment for International 
IVace. The decision of the Endowment not to 
give any direct aid to the plan for a League of 
Nations then under discussion inci eased very 
materially the burdens under wdiich the Union 
w^as laboring. The result was that at the pres- 
ent time the World tVmrt League may be said 
to have disapjieared in the League of Nations 
Union, and the Union, having spent all its 
available funds in active propaganda for the 
idea of a League of Nations, is now marking 
time, and hoping that, after the Treaty and 
the (Vnenant have finally been ratified by tlie 
Senate, the Union will once more be able io en 
gage in its educational work. 

What has been said here about the World 
Couit League is, of course, largely ap])licable to 
its partner the New York I'eace Society Tlie 
Society is at present the active constituent mem- 
ber of the Union. It has devoted all of its rc- 
sourees this year to the support of the prin- 
ciple of a League of Nations by means of the 
magazine and a considerable amount of pamphlet 
litemtiiic. It is still continuing the work. 

The League to Enforce Pe\cf: (190 W^est 4‘2d 
Street, New Yoik), devoted its energies during 
1919 first to the adoption at Versailles of a 
League of Nations ('ovenant ami later to secur- 
ing the ratification of the Treaty and its T.eague 
jirovisions by the United States Senate. It was 
nni emitting in its endeavors in this behalf and 
utilized every available means: sjieeches, tele- 
grams, the jirinted page, personal inllnence, to 
seen re its end. 

Church Peace ILxion. By vote of the Union, 
and the World Allianec for Promoting Interna- 
tional Friendshi]) thiongh the C'hurches, taken 
ill December, 191 S, these two organizations w^ere 
combined with the same oflicers and a common 
office. Stoj)s were taken early in the year to 
make efl’eetive this vote The offic'es of the 
W’orld Alliance at lOo East 22d Street, were 
^acated, and additional ollice space secured at 
70 Fifth Avenue. Rev. Henry A. Atkinson, D.D., 
was appointed Ueneral Secretary, Rev. Fredeiick 
Lynch, D D., FMucational Scci clary, Lindley V 
(jordon, Associate Secretary, and Dr. Sidney L. 
Gulick, Secretary on Oriental Ilelations. Fol- 
lowing the plans of the year 19IS, the Church 
Peace Union has continued its light for the 
League of Nations. 

Early in the year the programme of educa- 
tion inaugurated by the vote of the Trustees in 
November, 1919, was continued. Jlio National 
Committee on The (Jiurcli and the Moral Aims 
of the War has met from time to time as one 
of the sub-committces and bore a large share 
of the responsibility for the propaganda in be- 
half of the League of Nations. After the Treaty 
of Versailles was signed, the Union began an 
active campaign throughout the country in its 
behalf, and sought by every possible effort to 
biiiig pressure upon the Senate to secure its 
ratification. For 12 months the Union pushed 
a vigorous literature campaij^i. Early in the 
year a Study Discussion Outline on the League 
of Nations was prepared, and distributed to 
100,000 ministers. Churches, colleges, universi- 
ties, libraries, high schools, and ocmsionally 
clubs have made use of the Outlines. Thou- 
sands of communities have used this course as 
a guide to their study of the subject. The 
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Union took poll of 80,000 ministers in the United 
States on the question of the ('ovenant. In re- 
sponse to tins poll 10,125 men answered favor- 
ably and only 805 unfavorably. Of the 805, 
most were not opj)osed to the J^eague of Na- 
tions, but were not quite sure as to the pres- 
ent Uovenaiit. f’he favorable replies were 
grouped into a monster petition and presented 
by Vice-President Marshall to the Senate. The 
petition was read into the Congrcssioruil Record. 
The Uhiireli Peace Union cooperated with a 
( 'onirnission established during the war known 
as the Uonnnissit)n on the Interchange of 
Preachers and Speakers between (treat Britain 
and America. Under the auspices of this Uom- 
niission the Union sent to England. Drs. Perci- 
val Huget, Bev. Lyman Hough, Pi of. William 
Adams Brown, Rev. Harry Foster Burns, Rev. 
(teoige (Jordon, Rev Thurston (’base, Rev. Jtev- 
erage Lee and 13r Nehemiah Boynton. Dr 
Lynch and Dr Atkinson ha\e also made two 
trips to Europe. 

The W’orld Alliance for Promoting Interna- 
tional Friendship through the Uliurches is the 
functioning branch of The Church Peace tlnion, 
and as such called a meeting of the International 
Committee at The Hague, Holland, September 
30tli-T)ctober 2d. The meeting was marked by 
the sjiirit of good .sense, and all actions taken 
showed a great deal of sound judgment. This 
was the first meeting since the signing of the 
Armistice in wdiich (Jerman Protestants afliliated 
W'ith delegates from the Prote.stant Cdiurches of 
the Allies and America. During the last five 
months of 11)10, Dr. Ceorge Nasmyth worked in 
ICiirope as International Organizer of the World 
Alliance, strengthening the National Councils al- 
ready established, and organizing new ones. In 
the wolds of the Secretary “The year has been 
one of activity and at the same time of gieat 
jierplexity, but we believe we have made a 
slight contribution to the cause of International 
Peace and (Joodwill.” 

The American Peace Society, an outgrowth 
of a peace society organized in New York City 
in 1815, and, tlieiefore, the first peace society 
m the history of the world, itself founded at 
New V'ork in 1828 and incorporated at Bo.ston 
in 1848, continues its headquarters in \^'ash- 
ington, 1). C. Its general officers elected at its 
Dlst annual meeting in May, 11)11), w'cre: Piesi- 
dent, Hon. Janies 1.. Slavden, Fan Antonio 
Texas; Secietary, Arthur Deerin Call, Colorado 
Building, Washington, D C,; Treasurer, (Jeorge 
W, White, President National Metropolitan 
Bank, Washington, D. C, This Society contin- 
ues to publish its official organ, the Adrocate t)f 
Peace, a magazine published regularly since 1834. 
In its annual report for the year 1919, President 
Slayden says: 

“The Secretary has spoken many times under 
the auspices of the United War Work Cam- 
paign, the Liberty T.oan Campaign, and the 
Four-Minute Men’s organization. Under date 
of November 29th it was voted that Messrs. 
I'heodore E. Burton, of New York, Jackson H. 
Ralston, of Maryland, and Secretary A. D. ('all 
and President James L. Slayden should repre- 
sent the Society in Paris during the Peace Con- 
ference. Mr. Call left Washington for France 
November 29th, and arrived in NeA^ York, May 
10th. It was not thought wise by the other 
members of the committee to go to Paris. It 
may be said that there is nothing in the inter- 


national situation wdiich alters in any w^ay the 
principles for which the American Peace So- 
ciety stands Our faith in the principles of jus- 
tice between nations, in the necessity for re- 
curring congresses of the nations, in the up- 
building of law and order among the yieoples, in 
the ultimate substitution of the modes of peac'e 
for the modes of war is unchanged and un- 
dimmed. The world agitation for a new inter- 
national order transcends anything of the kind 
heretofore. This constitutes the challenge and 
the hope of the sujiporters of the American 
Peace Society and of all right-minded men c^ery- 
where.” 

Referring to his work in Paris the Secretary 
1 e ported : 

“The w'ork which your Secretary attempted to 
do in Paris falls into two classes, that relating 
to the Aimx’ATE of Peace, and that i elating to 
the reorganization of a Society of Nations. The 
latter, not so imjiortant or so elfective as he 
hoped, found e\}>ression in two pamphlets, one 
entitled HiK/gcstire Memoranda for the Uonoi- 
ahlc Commissioners to Negotiate at Paris, sub- 
mitted by the American Peace Society of W'ash- 
ington, 1). ( w hich jiarnphlet was widely dis- 
tributed not only in Paris but elsewdiere, both 
in English and in French; the other entitled 
1 htnling It Through in Pans, a pamphlet which 
was distributed foi the most part in France. 
It was ill Paris that your Secretary w^as priv- 
ileged to assist in the editing of the volume, 
Jiuheinl Settlement of Controversies between 
States of the [mfriean I ni on, which ‘Analysis’ 
was delivered by the Oxford U^niversity Pi ess in 
l^aris, .April 21st. Upon the siigge.stion of your 
Secretary, James Madison's Notes and a So- 
cietg of Nations was translated by Professor de 
Lapradelle. technical adviser of the French dele- 
gation at the Peace Uonfereiice. It may be 
added that your Secietary was glad to extend 
the circulation of this little book* with some 
diligence among the workers for peace in Paris. 
It may be addeid that he has also had many 
conferences with all grades of representatives of 
the governments at the French capital to the 
advantage, he hopes, of the cause which this 
society represents and aims to promote.” 

The Secretary in concluding his unnual re- 
port said: 

‘A^our Secretary, gentlemen, is naturally 
thinking of the w^ays along wdiich the Society 
might profitably extend its services. He is of 
the opinion that the history of our own land 
epitomizes the message wdiich the nations ni‘ed, 
and wdiich when once they understand they wull 
wish to heed. What the nations have aeconi- 
plished in their upward climb has been in the 
main because of their reach for that justice 
w^hich promotes life and libeity and hapiunes'*. 
This justice expresses itself in law, and the law’ 
is vivified in the courts That has been the 
course of political advance and indicate^, the 
direction along wliiidi the grojiing nations must 
inevitably pass. For these leasons be believes 
that the American Peace Fociet} , buttressed 
upon this faith, must, through its odicers, its 
publications and its codperating groups, inten- 
sify its efforts and broaden its activities for the 
education of the peoples ” 

Women’s Peac'e Pahty. At a meeting of the 
Board of (Officers, November 3d and 4th a formal 
statement to the following effect was adopted: 

“This group of women came together to pro- 
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teat in the name of Womanhood against the 
enmity and waste of war, and to give united 
help toward tiannlatiiig the mot her* instinct of 
lift‘-saving into social terms of the common good. 
Its prograinine of i»rinciples then enunciated lia*s 
Ih'cu atrnined in substance by all the leading 
statesmen of the w^orUl, as they have come to 
see tliat civilization demands that this last war 
bliall end War, and that the organization of the 
world in an elVective League of Nations shall 
do away with the causes of war. Thus reen* 
lorced in our purposes, we pledge ourselves to 
rc^nevved ell’ort towuiid a bettei social order of 
peace and good-will. The entrance of our gov- 
ernment into the world-war deprived our or- 
ganization of its advantage as lepresenting a 
neutral country and divided our inemherslup in 
individual approach to present duty. The mner 
bond of a common devotion to securing iierma- 
iient peace, and to make good women s share 
in that devotion has held linn all the while; 
and now the end of the war allows us to be- 
come wholly reunited, not only in ultimate con- 
victions, hilt ill every-day service.” 

llecognizhig tliese facts the Hoard urged seri- 
ous cousideratiou of the following suggestions 
upon the incoming Board of oHicers, and upon 
tlie membership of the society at large: the 
necessity for changes in name, in organization of 
oilieial Board, in form of group rnemhership, and 
in 01 gallic alHliatioii with the Women’s Intel na- 
tional League for Peace and Freedom of which 
this is the American Section, and certain other 
clianges in the interest of a more effective mech- 
anism. The Board urgently called attention to 
a crisis situation in the life of the countries 
devastated or eripphai by the w'oi Id-wuir, and 
to our special duty as regaids that situation 
saying: organizeil for long-range educa- 

tional propaganda toward a better common life. 
W'e are confionted at this hour with a coiiiiiion 
life so depleted by famine, disease, weakness and 
discouragement, that we perceive that all the 
lorces of conservation must be freely uschI, and 
at once, if the fabric of that c-ommon life is to 
liear the weight of human prog less. \\’e, there- 
fore, uige upon our constituency an immediate 
Fight- the-Famine propaganda and an heroic ef- 
iort to help save sufTeriiig humanity. V\ e have 
a special jirepaiation foi this task, for no hu- 
man being 111 any laud has evei been to onr 
hearts an eueiuy alien, and every child, every- 
where, has had an equal claim in our sympathy 
upon the fatherhood and motherlRKid of the 
world. We are also most fortunate in this that 
we know for what we wdsli to save and cherish 
the physical life—it is to give a chance for truly 
human personality to all tlie mass mankind. 
And that faith in* human pi ogress, that sense of 
the value of common human experience, that un- 
limited sympathy, which are the possessions of 
all true internationalists, should enable us to 
feed the souls of despairing peoples with hi>])C 
and courage, while we wuirk, with others, to give 
them biHlily sustenance. 

“Already the International ITeadquarter.s at 
Leneva^ w’lth which we are affiliated, is lK*eomiiig 
a clearing-house of information and a centre of 
hlimuU H for women’s agencies in the Pight-the 
Famine (ampaign. Let our headquarteis here 
in the Luited States be reorganized and sup- 
ported that we can serve as medium of direc- 
tion and as bond of inter-relationship for all 
groups of women, and individual women, who 


want to help iu the immediate iclief of a stricken 
world,” 

Tue Intek.n^ation ai. Conukess of WuiMFJv held 
at Zurich, May liith to 17 ih submitted to the 
Membership of the Women’s International 
League for Peai-e and Fieedom, Section for the 
U. S. A., as a basis foi study and wuirk an J<aIu- 
cational Programme saying: “The Women’s In- 
ternational League for Peace and Freedom seeks 
to establish a basis for a new human civiliza- 
tion. Properly to accomjilish this, we must be- 
gin with the education of the peoples. Besjiect 
for human life, the sacied chaitei of the in- 
dividual personality, nuist boi'ome fumlaiiiculal 
in our tliinking. Only men and women of higli 
moral and intellectual slaiuinig can be trusted 
with so sam’ed a task. Believing that the basis 
foi peace between iiatioiih and within nations is 
a fuller and wider education of the peojilcs, 
this (’oiigress resol \e 8 that a l*rrmam‘nt! In- 
trrnatioiial Council /or Educntion be institut(‘d 
for the purpose of promoting tlie idea of world 
oiganization and intei national ethics ainl citi- 
zeiishi}). The Loiigiess asks its officers to ap- 
point an Internatioiml (Vuiiniiltce, which shall 
eremite the preparatory iiiacliuieiy ot the ('oiin 
cil, procure the tinancial support and draw u}> 
a piogramnie indicating the general |)rniciplcs. 
upon wdiich tlie work of the Council should he 
based Kverytliing which tends to hinder iiitei- 
iiational understanding, to injure national juidc. 
or to arouse hate and scorn for foieigu pcojdes 
should be excluded from textbooks, ddie his- 
tory of civilization shonhl be fundamental to all 
instruction: the young slioiild he niadi‘ lanuliar 
with the evolution of peoples, and w ith the lives 
of great men of all times Instruction iii (uvh‘s 
sliould develop a vvoild (‘oiisciousness and give 
an introduction to the duties of world-t itizeii- 
ship. Development of jiliysical (uillurc sliouhl 
take the foi in, not of military drill, but <>f a 
method of developing the stiength and elhciciicy 
of the human race. The intioduction to imtioiiul 
literature slioiild go hand in hand with ac- 
quaintance with the masterpieces of othei coun- 
tries. Especial attention should l>e jiaid Lo 
comparative strdies of the jisychology ot peo 
pies. The existing exchange of ] ir of essor ships 
and exchange of students sliould he extenuted 
A period of residence in foreign counliies shonhl 
so far as practicable be required as ])ai*t of 
pieparation foi teaching. . . Tliere should be 
establisbed in all countries: Numerous clubs, 
unions and sumniei couises for foreigners with- 
out distinction of natioiiahty ; circulating 
libraries for foreign Ixxiks; internationally or- 
ganized associations of professors and students. 
Exchange lectures on the experience of vaiioiis 
countries in special fields might iiecomc the 
basis of a permanent institute for international 
information. 

“The International Congress of Women affiims 
that it should he the aim of all govcrnnients to 
replace coercion by consent and codperation, and 
with this object in viiwv to educate and 
strengthen the free wdll of the people by dmno- 
eratic institutions, and the safeguarding of the 
rights of minorities. . . . The woild is faiing 
wdde.spread revolutionary changes at a time 
w'hen the habit of violence has been fostered by 
a world-waiv lliis International Congress ol 
Women . . . declares its sympatliy with the pur- 
pose of the workers who are rising up every- 
where to make an 'end of exploitation. . . , Nev- 
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ertliplesH the women of the ('ongress reassert 
their faith in methods of peace and believe it 
is llieir sjx'cial pari in this revolutionary age to 
connsel against violence from any side. We 
delegates assemhle^l at this International Con- 
gress of Women wish to revord onr deep sense 
of tlie heroism of those who have counted no 
sacrifice too great to sci ve the cause of peace. 
We recogni/e the devotion alike of those who 
lieluned that in offering their lives in war they 
were lielping to end war, and of those wlio, with 
eijual (‘OUT age . . . fought war hy refusing to 
take ])art in it. U fortifies our courage and 
onr faith in the achievement of permanent peace, 
to kno^^ that in so many countries thousands of 
\orng men have for that end counted it worth 
the cost to heal the loss of health, fortune and 
friends and to face imprisonment, obloquy and 
ilcath, \\ (‘ (‘ondemii the censorship of the press 
and govei nmental inteifeience with pri\ate cor- 
1 (*s])ondence and d^^clare to be both inexpedient 
and wiong all laws whicli prevent the expres- 
sion of ])ul)lic opinion Holding that no human 
b(‘ing on account of his nationality, lace or 
color should he deprivetl of education, or of 
civil and political rights, pi evented from earn- 
ing a living, debarn'd from any legitimate pui- 
smt be n!a\ wish to follow, or subjected to 
humiliation, this International Congress of 
Women resolves to woi k tor the abrogation of 
laws and change of enstonis which lead to such 
dihcriininat ion This Intel national Congress of 
W omen deplores as of not merely national but 
internatunival importance the fact that since 
1!)14- 

“(a) Mneral f i eedom-loving nations, for cen- 
turies distinguished as places of asylum for 
(‘\ ill's and refugees, have reversed their age- 
long and enlightened policy, and 

“(h) ^Mass defiortation of thousands of pco- 
])le from the eountiies of theii adoption have 
inflicted sutloring and death in many forms uiion 
innoci'iit pel sons It, therefore, recommends its 
National Sections to urge upon their respective 
govi'i ninents tlic estahlishment or i eestahlish- 
iiieiit, as the case may be, of tlie right of asylum 
and the lepeal of all laws hy wliich it is on- 
daiigoied or aholished.” 

\VOArEX's IXTERNATIONAL LkAUUE FOR PkVCF 
AM) Freedom The Women’s Peace Party will 
hereaftei he called the “Women’s Internal ional 
I eague for Peace and Freedom, Section for the 
I S. A.” At tlie HTinnal meeting held in Phil- 
adel])hia, Doc. 3 and 4, 11)10, it was decided that 
M»ting nicmhcrsliip should he conditioned upon 
subscript ion to tlie ohjivt of the T.eague and 
indnidiial ])ayment of one dollar a year. Na- 
tional meniliershif) secures voting privileges at 
annual and special meetings, receipt of refer- 
endum letters and tdher puhlicatioiw issued hy 
the National olFice All State and local organ- 
izations of similar purpose are invited to eo- 
o])(*rate through the use of the National OHice 
and the interchange of mailing lists. The plat- 
foini was adopted in 1015 and contains provision 
foi the limitation of armaments and the nation- 
alization of their manufacture, organized opposi- 
tion to militarism in our own country; educa- 
tion of ,>outh in tlie ideals of peace; demociatic 
control of foreign policies; further extension of 
sutTrage to women; League of Nations to super- 
sexie balance of power and organization of the 
world to substitute law for war; removal of the 
economic causes of war. The Section for the U. 


S. A., will send out frequent bulletins telling 
what the J. eague is doing, to keep the mernliers 
informed as to its activities. At tlu' meeting of 
the Executive Board held in New York it was 
decided to send Mrs. Florence Kelley and Mias 
Jeannette Rankin, to W'asliington in eoiipera- 
tion with the Legislative (’ommittee, to present 
to the State Department our protest against 
the blockades, our protest against the seizure 
for deportation and exile of those designated as 
‘reds,’ our protest against universal compulsory 
military training as a feature of plans fur the 
1 eorgaiiization of the I’mted States army, our 
appeal foi the release of political offenders and 
‘conscientious objectors,’ our appeal for the re- 
lease and return to their lioiiies of all prisoners 
of war in all countries ’’ 

The Peopl?/s (lot xc il of America for De- 
mocracy AM) PE'Vce throughout 1911) grew 
steadily less active. It continued its UuUctin 
from time to time and in the summer organized 
The Peoples Print, which published leaflets from 
time to time on such subjects as International 
Relations, Mexican Interxeiition, the Russian 
Blockade, Amnesty for Political Prisoners, etc. 
Its chairman, Scott Nearing, and executive sec- 
letary, Louis P. I.ockiier, have leinaiiied the 
same. On Washington’s birthday, together with 
fi\e other organizations, it participated in a 
“Liheities t’onference” in New York which 
lasted for two da\s and concluded with a mass 
meeting at Delmonieo’s, addiessed hy (xilhert E. 
Roe, Edwin Markham and othcis. Toward the 
end of tlie year it turned over its organization 
to the newly-formed People’s Freedom Union, of 
138 \V. 13tii Street, New York Oity, which was 
organized witli purposes akin to those of the 
C’ouncil 

'ITie Liberty Defense Union has been 
meiged with tlie National (’ivil Liberties Bur- 
eau and its work cariied on through one of its 
subcommittees. The Bureau carried on the 
work through the \car, giving financial assist- 
ance to the defense of cases at law in which 
American civil lilicrty w'us involved as an issue 

The Leacle for Amxesty for PorrncAi. 
PRKSOXERS continued Us work thiough 1919. It 
has not been very active, however It has also 
been interested in some of the Russian deporta- 
tion cases. Its oflice is at So7 Bioadway, New 
^'ork (’it>, and its seeietarv, Miss M. E Fitz- 
gei aid. 

Fei.lowxsiiip of Re( ONcii.iATJON held a eoiifcr- 
eiice at Highland, N Y,, in September, 1919. It 
published World To-morrow throughout the year, 
with Norman M. Thomas as editor and Walter 
(L Fuller, assistant. Die attitude of this and 
similar organizations can perhajis he best under 
stood from the following sta.tement of .Mr 
Thomas : 

I am sorry I liavi* no snjjpstion on t)io nroRress of 
iritcrnationHl ai bitration and pcarc To ))o frank, 1 
have not notiood any progress. tJoml pacifist that 1 am, 
I have reluctantly eome to the conclusion that peaie, 
international peace, is virtuall> unobtuiriable so long as 
cajiitalist-imperialist sNstern holds its sv^a\ over us 
That does not mean that I arn not sympathetic with ef- 
forts that other men may make bv arbitration agreements 
oj othervMse to remove (lie terrible menace of war. To 
tho'-e I sav that when T work for that fundamental 
economic diange which men cull the social revolution 
I think 1 am working for peace. 

I’he Yot no Democracy has moved its ofTiccs 
to 50 Urccinvich Avenue, New York City. U 
has not liccii active during 1919, altliougli dur- 
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inf? the latt<ir part of the year it began the 
publication of a monthly known as The Young 
Democracy. 

Amkhicax Union against Militarism pub- 
lished a number of pamphlets analyzing the pro- 
posals for universal military training or service. 

National Civil Liberties Bureau continued 
its service of advice and defense of legal cases 
involving a civil liberty issue, including its serv- 
ice of cooperating lawyers throughout the coun- 
try. It also handled and presented complaints 
in regard to the prison treatment of conscientious 
objectors and securetl modifications of the 
harsher forms of prison discipline, and agitated 
for amnesty for political prisoners and conscien- 
tious objectors through the organization of mass 
meetings, the jiuhlication of literature and Ihe 
arranging .for speakers. It assisted in fighting 
the cases of men being deported for their politi- 
cal opinions, and opposed the enactment of sedi- 
tion legislation for peace time, b}^ means of rep- 
resentation in Washington, by publication of 
pamphlets and by a news service to the j»ress 
It published a series of pamphlets and leaflets 
dealing with the foregoing subjects. 

New York Bureau of Legal Advice agitated 
for amnesty, stressing particularly the conscien- 
tious objector issue and did valuable work in 
opposing the cases of deportation for political 
opinion, as well as giving publicity to the issue. 
Its chairman is Dr. John Lovejoy Klliott and its 
secretary, Fannie M. Witherspoon. C’harles 
Recht was counsel. 

League iidr Democratic Control, through its 
(Jvil Liberties Committee, did active work in 
bringing to light the civil lilierties issue in the 
textile strike at Lawrence, Mass. Its secretary 
is Mrs. Gertrude L Winslow. Its magazine 
Forward has been merged with the Hocialifit i*e- 
lictv, published by the Intercollegiate Socialist 
Society. 

Bibliography. An extended list of books 
dealing with reconstruction in its larger phases 
has be<m prepared by Ak.sel G. S Josephson of 
the John Crerar Library and published by the 
Gary IJbrary of Law, Northwestern University 
Law School. Uie purpose of these notes is to 
call attention to a number of books and pam- 
[ihlets that have appeared since the outbreak 
of the war, discusbing the problems of peace 
and pointing forward to a new eia that is ex- 
})ected to come aftei peace. As Mr. Josephson 
says in his introductory notes: “In these books 
leaxling personalities and young journalists vie 
w'ith each other to place before the public their 
views f>f what form this new soedety ought to 
take all filled with a desire to give words to 
their thoughts, to ashist in the solution <J this 
the most im])ortaiit and most diflicult problem 
that has arisen for centuries.” 

PEARL HARBOR DRY DOCK. See lIucKW 
AM> Harbors. 

PEARS^ Sir Edwin. British lawyer and pub- 
licist, died at Malta, November 27. He was best 
known as the newspaper correspondent who 
brought befoie the public the Bulgarian ati'oci- 
ties in 1876.. He was born at York, 1835, gradu- 
ated with honors at London University, was 
called to the bar and became general secretaiy 
of the Social Science Association which office he 
held from 1808 to 1873. He settled in Con- 
stantinople in the latter year where he practiced 
in the consular courts and became president of 
the European bar. He was correspondent of the 


Daily News at the time of the Bulgarian atroci- 
ties and sent to his paper in May and dune, 
1876, letters on the subject which led to the 
protests of Mr. Gladstone and greatly aroused 
public sentiment against Lurkish rule. He 
passed his later years in writing upon Turkish 
history. His publications include The Fall of 
(Constantinople (1885); The Destruction of the 
(ireelc Empire (1893); Turdycy and its People 
(1911); and Forty Years in (Constantinople 
(1915). 

PECK, John Hudson. I.awyer and former 
president of the Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, 
died at Troy, N. Y., Mav 4 He was born Feb. 
7, 1837, graduated at Hamilton College, 1859, 
and was admitted to the bar in 1861, practicing 
at Troy, N. Y. He was prominent in institutions 
for the public w^elfare and was jiresident of the 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute from 1888 to 
1900 

PECKOVER, Alexander, Lord, First Baron 
of Wisbech. British financier, whose death was 
announced on October 22d. He was born at 
Wisbech, Aug. 16, 1830, and was for many years 
a banker in a well known banking house. From 
1893 to 190(5 he was Lord IJeiitenant of Cam- 
bridgeshire. He w'as one of the best known 
among the Quaker financiers of England. After 
his retirement he took especial int(‘r(‘st in the 
collection of manuscripts, and also in mtdeor- 
ologv, and he belonged to many learned societies 

PENANG. One of the Straits Settlememts 

{<] V.) 

PENITENTIARY. See Penology. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Population. The pop- 
ulation of the Stat(‘ in 1910 wais 7,665,111, and 
on July 1, 1919, it was e.'^timated to be 8,936,091, 
a gain during the vear of 138,000 

A(jri(’ULTURE. Jhe following tahb' is com- 
piled from a report of the federal Department of 
Agrienltnre. 


(U op 

Year 

A<oeaqo, 

Prod. Bv 

Yalup 

Corn .... 

1919 

1,5.36,000 

72,192,000 $106,122,000 


1018 

1,479,000 

59,1(50,000 

91.098,000 

Bin kwlieal 

1919 

2.5(5,000 

5,530 ()()() 

7 712 000 


1918 

32.5,000 

5,850,000 

9,3(50,000 

OatH . 

1910 

1. 189,000 

36.859,000 

29.487,000 


1918 

1,210,000 

47.]90,()0() 

37 752.000 

Wheat 

1919 

1,064,000 

29.055,000 

62.758,000 


1918 

1.530,000 

25,551,000 

54,(579.000 

Rve 

1919 

228,000 

3,648,000 

5 727,000 


1918 

220,000 

3.710.000 

(5,171.000 

Tobacco 

1919 

41,000 

a 54,120,000 

9,200,000 


1918 

45,600 

61.752,000 

9,0(5.5.000 

Hay 

1919 

2,978,000 

h 4,318.000 

103,632,000 


1918 

2,9(55,0 0 0 

4,181,000 

99,000,000 

I’otatoes 

1919 

254,000 

25,400,000 

39,116,000 


1918 

275,000 

22,000,000 

3.3, 220, 000 

n 1*011 nds 

h Tons 



Mineral ‘Production 

Product lori 

of anthra- 

cite eoal in Pennsvlvaina 

in PHD was 

tho low'est 

i n seven 

years 

7’heie 

w'ere mined 

86,200, (M)0 


tons, compared with 98,826,000 tons in 1918. 
Bituminous eoal production reached the low(‘st 
lev(d since 1915, with 458,063,000 tons, nearly 
21,000,000 tons less than last year. 

Transportation. The operated railway mile 
age iH the State in 1919 was about 13,139. The 
longest lines were the Pennsylvania, the Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna, Si Western, and the Erie. 

Offk'Ehs. Governor, William 0 Spioul; 
Lieutenant-Governor, Edward E. Beidleman; 
Secretary of the Commotiwealth, Cyrus E. 
Woods; Attorney-General, William I. Schaffer; 
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Auditor-General, Charles A. Snyder; Treasurer, 
Harmon M. Kephart; Adjutant-General, Frank 
I) Beary; Oommissioner of Banking, John S. 
Fisher. 

JuniciAilY. Supreme Court; Chief Justice, 
J. Hay Brown; Associate Justices, John Stewart, 
Robert von Moschzisker, Robert S. Fraser, Kmory 
A, Walling, Alexander Simpson, Jr., John W. 
Kephart. 

See Old Agk Pensions. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Univeksity of. A non- 
sectarian educational institution for men, lo- 
cated in 1740 at Philadelphia, Pa. The enroll- 
ment for the summer session of 1919 was 935, 
and for the fall term, 9921. 1 he faculty num- 

bercnl in 1919 813, an increase over 1918 of 197 
membei's. Productive funds for the year 
amounted to $10,802,420, while the income for 
1919 was $472,880 The library contains 481,- 
190 bound volumes and 50,000 pamphlets. Pro 
vest of the university, Edgar Fahs Smith, Ph D , 
Chein.l)., Sc.l)., LittI)., L.H.I) , LE.l).* 

PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE. A 
•o-educalional Stale institution at State College, 
Pa. The enrollment of the summer session, 1919, 
was 1045; in the fall it was 3065 Theie were 
.350 members of the faculty. Productive funds 
for the year ending June 30, 1919, w’ere $567,- 
000; the income for the same period was $1,165,- 
877. The library has 74,000 books. New engi- 
neering buildings have been constructed during 
the year. The college was founded in 1885. 
President, Edwin Erie Sparks, Ph.l) , LL D 

PENOLOGY. The past few yeais have been 
marked by the adoption of new^ liberal policies 
with respect to those convicted of lawbreaking. 
These changes in social policies have resulted 
largely from th(‘ inv(>stigation of prison condi- 
tions by jirofessional workers in penology and 
students of criminology. To-day the lirst func- 
tion of the prisons is the protection of society 
and the second function is the reformation of 
the prisoners. The'se ancient institutions, 
foinierly instruments of punishment and retri- 
bution alone, now seive with increasing elTec- 
tivimess to pi event crime by restoring convicts 
to useful citizenship. The mental and physical 
condition of prisoneis is considered of first im- 
portance. 3 he sanitary conditions of the ptisons 
aie being improved, better prisons are being con- 
structed, and departments of psychiatry are 
increasing in number The use of humane treat" 
ment towuird ])risoiiers in the application of 
scieiitilic methods fitting the psychology of the 
indnidual is sometimes characterized as senti 
mental emotionalism and cnticizcKl on the ground 
that it causes an increase in ei iine However, 
those who have studied the subject thoroughly 
are agieed that the new methods aic of great 
benefit to society at larg(‘ as well as to the indi- 
vidual prisoner. The most impoitant changes 
in policy include the gradual abolition of the 
practice permitting private employers lo contract 
for the use of prison labor at nominal sums: the 
adoption of the parole system under which de- 
serving jirisoners may he given freedom under 
supervision ; and the wider use of the probation 
system which substitutes for prison the guidance 
of probation officers in cases meriting cleineney. 

California. This year the Legislature of 
California passed an act for the establishment 
of a department of psychiatry and sociology at 
the State penitentiary at San Quentin. 3‘he act 
provides for a scientific examination of all pris- 


oners by this board and requires it to submit a 
plan for the treatment of each case. The plan 
18 to aim at preserving social security and re- 
storing prisoners to society as useful members. 

Prison Labor. It is a generally accepted fact 
among penologists that imprisonment in idle- 
ness is harmful not only to the individual but 
also to society. In the past the use of convict 
labor, within or without prison walls, under 
State supervision or under complete private con- 
trol, was usually leased by jirivate employers 
for nominal sums. This system of utilizing 
prison labor is fast being supplanted either by 
some form of the “public account” system by 
wiiich industries are earned on by the State; 
or by the “public works” system wiiereby con- 
vict labor IS used for public construction; or 
by the “Stati' use” system under w^hich the State 
alone uses the products made by the convicts. 

Penologists believe that the best w’ay to pre- 
\ent the convict from resuming his “old trade” 
on regaining freedom is to let him work at some 
honest trade he once jmrsued or teach him an 
honest one if he had none before entering prison. 
Recognition of this principle has led to the 
formation of industrial units in many prisons. 
In some institutions the prisoners receive the 
piofits accruing from the sale of the articles they 
have made. This money enables the prisoners 
to support families while in prison, or if they 
are single gives them a good start on being dis- 
charged. Tin' National Gommittee on Prisons 
and Prison Jjabor favors the “State use” system 
and is opposed to the “public aeeount” system 
It eritieizes the latter system on the ground 
that it makes the establishment of only one or 
tAvo industries within a prison possible. Such 
a system prevents eonviets from ‘being employed 
in the various industries in whicli they w'ere 
employed before conviction and thus causes them 
to deteriorate in ability. Under the “public ac- 
count” system the prisoners may be exploited 
by the community instead of the eonti actor 
In Minnesota, prison-made binder twine is sold 
to the farmers at a price guaranteed to be less 
than the pi ice of binder twine elsewhere. New 
Jersey within the past year adopted the “State 
use” system. The “public works” system is in- 
creasing in popularity. New and greatly im- 
proved roads have been the most important re- 
sult of the adoption of this system. The New 
York Legislature has passed a hill appropriating 
$25,000 for tlie employment of prisoners in the 
construction of State and county highways. 3’he 
annual messages of the governors of several 
States indicated the general lendeney in prison 
labor reform. All appro\ed the use of convict 
labor for road improvement. (Governor Sleeper 
of, Michigan recommended the introduction of 
various forms of industries in State penal in- 
stitutions which w'ould thereby make them self- 
supporting. He helie\es that each convict 
should be paid a fair w^age and that the money 
he earns sliould he placed to his credit and given 
to him on his discharge Governor VVTthyconibe 
of Oregon favored the repeal of the law' which 
prevents prison made articles from competing in 
the market with those made h> free labor. (Gov- 
ernor Goinwell of West Virginia urged the re- 
peal of the law requiring the leasing of prison 
labor. Ill Ohio industrial units have been es- 
tablished in prisons and the State receives the 
products In Massachusetts $571,356 was real- 
ized from the sale of prison-made articles used 
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in public inniitutions. Sales amounted to $132,- 
867 at the Woraen^s Reformatory at Schermer- 
horn and at the Men’s Reformatory at Concord 
$220,016 was realized. The total was $924,230 
and the net profits $218,817. Among the arti- 
cles made were shoes, blankets, aluminum ware, 
bedding, furniture, hosiery, and clothing. 

Parole. Parole laws aim to keep under the 
supervision of parole ofiicers, deserving prison- 
ers who have been released from prison. Al- 
though the operation of parole laws has caused 
an increase in the length of sentences, the parole 
system is sometimes criticized as a cause of crime 
waves. The auf»port( rs of the system claim that 
the majority of offenses are committed either 
by boys who have never served in penal insti- 
tutio?iH or by old offenders who have been dis 
charged outright, ^’he records {Journal of 
Criminal Law and Criminology) show that about 
IT) per cent of paroled men commit other crim(‘a 
and that about 10 per cent fail to report or leave 
the State, making a total of 25 per cent who 
fail to fulfill the conditions of their parole. 
The prison authorities of Maine report that 
from 1913, when the law went into effect, to 
1919, 210 paroles were given in that State, 
'rhere have been 52 violations or about 25 per 
cent. Of 692 men given a special industrial 
parole in Chicago, only 57 failed to fulfill all 
th(‘ conditions of the parole. About 30 per cent 
of these either became intoxicated or failed to 
report. Parole laws have been in operation for 
20 years or more in New York, Massachusetts, 
Indiana, and Illinois. In these States a syste- 
matic supervision of paroled men is maintained 
and good results are secured, 

Canada. Over a period of nine years 11,007 
prisoners have been released under the Canadian 
Parole Act. Of this number 9647 completed 
tlieir parole successfully and 733 are in the 
|)roeesa of doing so. 

Pkouatton. The character of the offense for 
whi<’h probation may be given is usually pro- 
vided for by law and does not p(*rmit the judire 
to use very much discretion. The value of the 
pro])erty stolen and limitation to first oflenders 
are usually the determining factors under the 
law. 3'he use of probation is very limited ex- 
cept in two or three States as New' York and 
Massacliusetts. In order to obtain the best re- 
sults from this system the probation ofiiccr 
should have alamt 50 probationers under his 


supervision. Nevertheless he is often placed in 
change of 300 persons and this excessive burden 
materially lessens his opportunity for effective 
probation. Tliis year the annual conference of 
the National Probation Association w^as held in 
May at Atlantic City. The subject for discus- 
sion w^aa ‘‘Standards for Effective Probation 
Work.^’ Some of the topics were: Limitation 
of the number of probationers assigned to a pro- 
bation officer; preliminary investigation of the 
delinquent before he is probationed; medical 
and psychiatric examination of delinquents, and 
kindred subjects. 

PENSIONS. See Old Age Pensions. 

PEBAX. The most northerly of the Feder- 
at<*d Malay States (q.v. ). 

PERSIA. A monarchy of Asia extending 
from the Gulf of Oman * to the Caspian Sea. 
Capital, Teheran. 

Area and Population. Estimates of area 
vary from 628,000 square miles to 635,135 square 
miles; and estimates of population from 9,500,- 
000 to 15,000,000, of whom about 2.500,000 are 
nomads. The chief cities wdth their estimated 
populations are: Teheran, about 350,000; Ta- 
briz, 200,000; Meshed, 60,000 to 100,000; Ispa- 
han, 80,000. Of the nomads, 720,000 are Turks, 
675,000 Kurds and Leks, 234,000 Lurs, and 260,- 
000 Arabs. A vast extent of the country is desert 
land at a high altitude and the density is not 
more than 15 to the square mile. A salt desert 
occupies the central and eastern part. The 
Karun is the only navigable river. In the north 
and w'est are heavy forests. 

Production. The chief agricultural products 
are wdieat, rice, barley, fruits, gums, drugs, wool, 
cotton, and silk. There is an increasing ])ro 
duction of opium and tragacanth. The centres 
of the celebrated carpet industry are labriz, 
Suita nabad, Hamadan, and Kerman. There are 
considerable mineral re.sourees in the province 
of Azerbaijan, in Khorassan and Kerman, in the 
region of the Persian Ciilf, on the slopes of the 
Elbuz range, and in the vicinity of Ispahan and 
Nain. d'liey include pcdroleum, coal, iron, cop- 
per, and lend, but development is retarded by 
lack of transport ( s(‘e below ) . 

Commerce. The chief products for export and 
import are showm in the following table (from 
the ^tntesman-s Year Hook for 1919) in thou- 
sands of krans in 1916-17 (the kran equaled 
about 9 cents) : 



1915-16 

1916-17 

J}H ports 

1000 krnn 

1000 kran 

(■ottenH 

IHO.OOO 

188,370 

Sujiar 



81.008 


34,202 

23.1 41 

(rolfi johI silver bars 

0,084 

10.011 

|)o. coiTi 

3.378 

ll,m)8 

Petroleum 

10,744 

13,006 

Yurn 


18,561 

Flour 

4,633 

6.640 

Woolens 

1,731 

2.773 

Indliro and cochineal .... 

2 44 

4.072 

Haberdashery 

4,183 

.5,238 

Uice 

7.836 

10,05.3 

Spices 

2.063 

2,053 

Wool 

1,824 

1.860 

Animals 

1.480 

3,775 

Silk Koods 

1,311 

2.883 

Tin, zinc, and lead 

482 

1,159 

Tobatco 

2.100 

810 

Copper and nickel 

34.'» 

309 

Iron and steel 

7,529 

2,830 

Do. manufactures 

24.339 

13.004 

Silkworm eprgs 

1.162 

835 

Timber 

4.713 

3,759 


Exports 

1915- 16 
1000 kran 

1916-17 
1000 kran 

Fruits 

71.63.5 

90,426 

tlarpets 

12,054 

13.471 

(Cotton 

71,389 

53.475 

Fish 

78,116 

9.870 

Rice 

61,778 

63.017 

Gold and silver coins .... 

5,040 

2.186 

Gums 

7,407 

8,7*16 

Opium 

41,732 

41.507 

Wool 

15,867 

10,200 

Cocoons 

3.418 

2,092 

Skins . . 

10,358 

8.771 

Animals 

4.749 

It), 631 

Silk stuff 

3.873 

3.004 

Cottons 

2,216 

2,091 

Hides 

6,556 

5,209 

Silk 

556 

601 

Wheat and barley 

4,828 

2.694 

Pearls and other precious 

stones. .... 

887 

Drups 


2,401 

Timber 

882 

602 

Tobacco 

i.774 

5.356 

Petroleum 

21.758 

66,740 
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The distribution of the foreign trade by coun- 
tries in 1910-17 is shown in the following table 
from the iStaleHinan*8 Year Booh for 1919: 



Imports 

Exports 

From or to 

1916-17 

1916-17 

Affchanistun 

£105,585 

£48,208 

Germany 

... . 42,428 


Austria-Hungary 

12,940 


Belgiuila 

. . . . 39,242 


China 

100,536 

500 

Bl?ypt 

. . . 105,446 

688,738 

United States 

.. . 8,440 

279,954 

British Empire . . . 

.. . 6,750,441 

2,503,820 

P’rance and colonies 

60.188 

453 

TUily , , 

5,584 


Netherlands and colonies 

. . 116,000 


Russia 

. . . 0,688,000 

8,800,755 

Switzerland ... . . 

. . 4,233 


Turkey 

27,833 

201.258 

Muscat 

. .. . 3.327 

2,000 

Oman 

. . . . 155,111 

172,203 

The following more 

recent account 

of trade 


conditions is from the British Board of Tiade 
Journal: In the earlier stages of the war Per- 
sia does not appear to have suffered any great 
loss. There was naturally some dislocation of 
trade, and the Turkish incursions to Tabriz and 
Kermansliah inflicted local damage, but the dis- 
tinbance to trade which occurred was probably 
fully compensated by the eager demand abroad 
for opium and foodstuffs, and by the high prices 
paid for supplies and transport by the foreign 
forces operating in the country. On the other 
hand, after 1017 the country suffered severely. 
'Jlie retiring Russian troops did great danmgc, 
and the later occupation of Azerbaijan and the 
rich plains of th(‘ llruniiah by the Turks caused 
these districts to be harried and depopulated. 
Mu(*h Russian paper money was accepted in pay- 
ment for supplies and is still in Persia, The 
country, however, did not incur any unusual 
military expenditure dining the war, and it le- 
ceived liberal assistance from Great Britain in 
meeting the loss of public revenue resulting 
from internal disorder. The greatest calamity 
was the drought and consequent famine through- 
out the countiy in the winter of 1017 and spring 
of 1018, followed by influenza in the autumn of 
1018. The population was greatly reduced by 
hunger and disease, flocks and herds were much 
reduced in numbers, and through shortage of 
forage many beasts of bin den were lost. The 
har\est of ioi8 was excellent, and that of 1910 
most promising, and though prices of foodstuffs 
remained high employment was active, and there 
was no longer real distress. Agriculture and a 
great number of trades lost heavily from inter- 
luption of commerce with Russia. Before the 
war imports from Russia amounted to 350,000,- 
000 krans (at normal exchange the gold kran 
is worth $0.17, the silver kran $0 0875), of 
which one-third was sugar and nearly another 
third cotton tissues; exports to Russia amounted 
to 300,000,000 krans, raw cotton accounting for 
one-third and gram and dried fruits for another 
third. A great part of this trade was suspended 
in 1919. 

The latest statistics available on the trade of 
Persia were those of the Persian Customs Ad- 
ministration for the year ending March 20, 1918, 
Avhich indicate a decrease in foreign trade com- 
pared with the previous year. Seeing that so 
much of the foreign trade of Persia is with gold- 
standard countries the great increase in the ex- 
change value of the kran ought to encourage im- 


ports and decrease exports of commodities. The 
statistics, however, do not show^ that this has 
happened, probably because prices abroad have 
increased as much as the exchange has fallen; 
the ratio of imports to exports has been normal, 
imports being 58 per cent and exports 42 per 
cent of the total value of foreign trade. A great 
reduction in quantity of commodities imported 
is shown when one comiiares the figures for the 
years ending March 20, 1914 and 1918: 


A rticies 

1914 

(Jwt, 

1918 

Cwt 

Sugar 

Cotton tissues 

Woolen tissues 

Tea 

.2,500,000 
, . 420,000 

8,700 
90,000 

960.000 

285.000 
2,200 

30,000 

The conifiai alive returns on 

the trade of Great 


Britain and India with Persia for the years 
ending March 20, 1914 and 1918, were; 


1914 1918 

K rang K rang 

(Jreut Biitain .... 130,000,000 170,000,000 

India . . . 104,000.000 2r)3,000.000 


The I'coiiomic situation of Russia and the ex- 
port prohibitions of the Russian government had 
their inevitable effect on the commerce of that 
country with I’ersia. The inqiorts from Russia, 
which in 1919-17 reached 227,413,251 krans, fell 
to 107,482,215 krans in 1917-18, Russia, which 
always oixmpied fiist place in the list of coun- 
tiies in commercial relations with Per.sia, gave 
way to the British Empire, the imports from 
which actually became three times as great as 
those from Russia. Befoie the war they were 
no more than half. Egypt occupied third place 
in the list of countries solely because, commerce 
with other nations having been seriously aflecti'd 
by the war, large quantities of sugar were im- 
ported from Egyptian refineries, and petroleum 
was exported from Persia to Egyptian ports. 

Transportation. 'Ihc importance of Persia 
as a link in the scheme of rail connection of 
India with Europe was actively discussed in 
1919 This was a result of the development of 
the Bagdad Railway (q.v.) and the various mili- 
tary railways in Mesopotamia. In addition, a 
meter gauge line was opeiated between Bagdad 
and Quaritu on the Persian frontier, while con- 
struction was proceeding on an extension to 
Khernianshah which located between Bagdad 
and Hamadan is on the route to Teheran the 
capital of Persia To the east there was mani- 
fested a tendency of the Indian lines to extend 
into Persia, so that there was everv probability 
of a through rail line between Europe and India 
via Persia in a very short time. These projected 
lines when completed along with the proposed 
channel tunnel would afford England direct rail 
communication with her Far Eastern possessions. 

The withdrawal of the British troops from 
the Caucasus and the corfsequent closing of that 
route removes for the time being what was in 
normal times the most important avenue for the 
transportation of goods into Noithern Persia. 
All mails from Europe and America in 1919 were 
being sent by way of Kermansliah and Bagdad, 
requiring 90 to 100 days, as against 30 to 40 
days when the Baku-Batoum route is open. On 
August 9th prominent merchants of Teheran 
formed a . union to promote the commerce and 
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agriculture of Persia. The agreement with 
Great Britain signed at Teheran on August 10th 
promised to have a far-reaching effect on the 
economic and financial future of I’ersia. Ac- 
cording to this agreement, advisers for the sev- 
eral ministries were to be furnished by Great 
Britain. It provided for the making of loans 
by that country to Persia, and Great Britain ex- 
pressed its readiness to aid in improving the 
transport facilities of the country by the build- 
ing of railroads, etc. 

Finance. Gross customs receipts were given 
for 1916“17 at approximately £846,474. The 
latest available figures for the revenue date from 
1918-14 when it amounted to £1,480,778. 

Government and History. The effort to 
secure constitutional government in 1906 hav- 
ing failed, the power is vested in the Shah and 
the cabinet. The Shah in 1919 was Sultan 
Ahmad (born Jan. 20, 1898), and the ministry 
at the beginning of the year was under the 
premiership of Vossough ed-Dowleh. The Per- 
sian Parliament addressed a memorandum to the 
Peace Conference on May 18th declaring it to be 
the desire of Persia to be completely independent 
and self-governing. It declared that the Anglo 
Russian agreements of 1907 and 1916 had done 
much harm and begged that they along with all 
other illegal treaties and obligations be annulled; 
and at the same time the Peisian government 
requested a loan of $100,000,000 from the League 
of Nations in ordci to pay its debt and reorgan- 
ize its government. (See War of the Na- 
tions.) An Anglo-Pcrsian agreement was con 
eluded at I'eheran, August 9th, whereby England 
undertook to take part in the administration 
with a view to aiding in the maintenance of 
order and in the development of the country’s 
resources. The Shah visited England, arriving 
in London, Oc£o-ber 31st, for the purpose, he 
declared, of studying industrial methods, the 
systems of transpoit, and other aspects of eco- 
nomic life. 

PERU. A republic of South America. Cap- 
ital, Lima. 

Area and Population. The area is almost 
equal to that of Texas, New Mexico, Arizona, 
Nevada, and Utah combined, and is estimated at 
679,600 square miles, though another estimate 
places it as high as 723,461. There has been no 
rec’amt enumeration of population, but in 1919 
plans were made for the taking of a new census, 
'i'he number of inhabitants has lieen placed at 
4,500,000. Lima had a population according to 
the estimate of 1913 of 14.8,500, but later e.sti- 
mates place it as high as 200,000. Other im- 
portant cities are Callao, 34,346; and Arequipa, 
35,000 to 40,000. The country is divided into 
19 provinces including Tacna (possession dis- 
puted with Chile). Estimates of population do 
not include uncivilized Indians whose numbers 
are not known. For further details see preceding 
Year Books. Efforts to promote immigration 
were made in 1919. October 10th the gov- 
(unment offered to pay the third cabin passage 
of any immigrant of white race (not a gypsy) 
and of three members of his family ; to guarantee 
the payment of his lodging and maintenance for 
six days; and to impose no customs duty on his 
personal property, tools, etc. Elementary in- 
struction is by law compulsory, but the law is 
not enforced, and it is free in the schools main- 
tained by the government Primary schools in 
1916 numbered 2296 with 3304 teachers and 


166,002 pupils; normal schools, 277 pupils; gov- 
ernment high schools, 5202 pupils; and univer- 
sities, 1791 students. The central university 
is at Lima and in 1918 had 1471 students and 
there arc universities also at Arequipa, Cuzco, 
and Trujillo. Provision is made for the teach- 
ing of engineering and ap])lied science in vari- 
ous technical schools and there are also military 
and naval schools. 

Production and Commerce. The chief agri- 
cultural pro<lucts are cotton, coffee, and sugar. 
The sugai prodmdlon greatly increased after the 
beginning of the w^ar, rising from an average 
annual output of 185,000 tons duiing the period 
from 1910 to 1914 to an output of over 820,000 
tons in 1916-17. 8 'he acreage of good sugar cane 
land has been estimated at over 1 , 000 , 000 , and 
about 100,000 have been ])lanted with cane, but 
in 1919 efforts were being made to incieasc the 
planted area I’he sugar prodmdion season is 
from October to February, and the output has 
been for the most part brown sugar with a 
polarization of 90 per cent or more Cotton had 
about 140,000 acres with a production in 1916 
of 27,603 tons Efforts to develop the coffee 
industry by means of colonization have been 
made of late years and a concession to the 
Peruvian Corporation comprises 2,750,000 acres 
in Central Peru, but developments are retarded 
by labor and transport difficulties. There has 
latterly been considerable extension of cocoa 
•cultivation and rice is growui extensively, its out- 
put in 1917 being 46,178 tons Other products 
are tobacco, wdnes and spirits, wheat, olives, 
ramie, and corn. Cocoa-gi owing is an important 
industry and cocaine is manfactured in Lima 
and other cities. No later figures for mineral 
production were available than those given in 
the 1918 Year Book 

CoMMi’NicATroN. Railway mileage in 1916 
was 1724, of wffiich 1117 w^uc under the contiol 
of the Peruvian Corporation. In 1917 vessels 
entered at Callao in the foreign trade numbered 
493, with tonnage of 1,070,885; cleared, 451, 
with 969,358. During 1919 the project was still 
in process of realization for the development of 
a railway system which would unite the three 
countries of Peru, Bolivia, and Argentina. A 
railway runs north from Oroya to Cerro de Pasco 
and the Central Railway, regarded as one of the 
moat daring enginet'ring constructions in the 
world, unites Lima with Callao, the port on the 
Pacific. Still another line runs south to lluan 
cayo. The first section, therefore, comprising 
350 kilometers, from Callao to Lima and Oroya 
to Huancayo was , completed and the second 
section of the Pan-American from the last named 
point to Cuzco was under construction in 1919. 
A government resolution of August 20th, stipu- 
lated that the gauge of the IIuncayo-Ayacmdio- 
Cuzco Railway shall be 1 meter, and this aroused 
considerable discussion and criticism. Some of 
those interested in the project argued that the 
standard gauge of 4 ft 8^2 in., the same that 
has been used on the Central and Southern Rail- 
roads, should have been adopted. It w^as 
claimed by others that the cost of construction 
entailed by the standard gauge would be pro- 
hibitive. A uniform gauge was lecognized as 
desirable, but since this is impossible the ado))- 
tion of the meter gauge would make it possible 
to link up the government roads of Bolivia, 
fffiile, Argentina,, and Uruguay. The Ayaciicho- 
Cuzco Railroad was one of the most important 
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projects planned by Peru, for it aimed to open up 
a rich interior region and also put tlie capital 
in railroad conimurueation with the Bouthern 
part of Peru making unnecessary the ocean trip 
fiom Callao to Mollendo. Profits of railways 
and steamships in 11)17-18, 12,8GU,337 soles 
(sole — 50 cents U. S. currency), an increase of 
1,511,170 soles over 1916-17* 

Finance. The Peruvian budget for 1919 esti- 
mated the receipts and expenditures at £5,109,- 
147, distributed as follows: Ordinary receipts, 
£3,972,997; extraordinary receipts, £1,106,150; 
total ordinary expenses, £2,680,767, distributed 
in the following manner: (Government, £634,- 
690; foreign relationfi, £52,765; justice, £314,- 
732; treasury, £454,304; war and navy, £806,0()4 ; 
industry, £418,209. Extraordinary expenses, to 
the amount of £2,286,570, distributed as fol- 
lows i Oovernment, £22,414; foreign relations, 
£19,!)55, justice and public instruction, £469,- 
065; treasury, £1,386,103; war and navy, £34,- 
444; industry, £355,587; and expenditures for 
the national Congress, £201,809. The estimated 
r(*venue-for 1918 according to a British authority 
WHS £3,972,997 ; the exfieiiditurc, £2,680,7()7. 
44ip total receipts for the year 1918 weie £1.- 
675,767, an increase over 1917 of £91,065. In 
1919 the President was authoriz<‘d to obtain a 
loan of £300,000 gold at 7 per cent interest to 
be used in the construction of the datunhuasi 
Bailway. The standard of currency is the libra, 
which is e(|m\alent to the pound steiling, 
$4.8665 in United States money. The libra is 
divided into 10 soles and the sole into 10 
centavos. Silver by 1919 had gone out of eircu- 
latioii or was circulated at a premium and 
the Peruvian silver sole wliieh represents of a 
lihia in gold was worth outside IVru nearly i/* 
of a libra. The paper circulation consists of 
bank not(‘s. In 1919 the President was author- 
ized to issue at par bonds of the international 
eonsolidattnl debt with a face value of £2,000,000. 

Provision for the withdrawal of the pajier 
euireney issued in I’eru during the war and for 
the transfer to Peru of the gold deposited abroad 
as a guaranty for this pajier currency was made 
in the mandatory decrees authorizing the issues 
of jiaper eurieney These provisions have been 
modilied by an act recently passed by the As- 
senibly and aiiprovod by the President. The fol- 
lowing is a translation of this act and the pro- 
visions of formei deeiees which it all’eets. 
Article 1. When the international financial 
situation caused by the recent w'ar shall have 
retiiriH'd to normal, th(‘ President shall confer 
with the Junta do Vigilancia (the government 
organization created to superintend the issue of 
the paper eurreney to the hanks and to take 
charge of the guaianties lequiied of them), and 
shall determine in what manner and at what 
times the following operations shall be carried 
out: (a) The withdrawal of the paper currency 

issued during the war. The original act sanc- 
tioning such issues provided for their retirement 
within six months after the end of the vvai. (b) 
The transfer to Peru of the gold deposited in 
foreign banks as guaranty of this paper cur- 
rency. The act authorizing such deposits abroad 
decreed that they were to be transferred to Lima 
as soon as the gold-export embargo should be 
lifted by the United States and England, and 
that said gold was to be deposited in the Junta 
de Vigilancia to increase the gold guaranty of 
the paper currency, (c) The control of the de- 


livery to the Junta de Vigilancia by the banks 
issuing paper eurreney of either gold oi» paper 
I'lirreiiey which would enable tlnmi to withdraw 
equal amounts from the gold guaranties deposited 
abroad Such delivery had been sanctioned by 
the original act authorizing ^thc deposit of the 
gold guaranties abroad. 

Government. I he executive pow'er is vested 
in a President oieeted for four years by direct 
vote, and a cabinet of six ministers; the legisla- 
tive power in a Senate of 52 members and a 
House of Repieseiitatives of 116, also elected by 
direct vote. In each chamber one-third of the 
members as decided by lot retire every two 
.vears. The President, ilr. .Jose Pardo, was suc- 
ceeded by Seilor Augusto B. J.eguia, chosen for 
the term 1919 23. On August 12th the new 
President organized his ministry as follows: 
President of the eouneil of ministers and minis- 
ter of foreign relations. Dr. Meliton F. Porras; 
minister of the government and police, Dr. 
Alejandrino Maguina; minister of justice and 
public instruetiori. Dr.' Arturo Osores; minister 
of the treasury, Don Fernando Fiiehs; minister 
of war and iia\\v, Gen J. Rainonizarro; minis- 
ter of industry. Dr. Matins Loon Labor 
troubles disturbed the country throughout the 
vear. On July 4th President Pardo as a result 
of the disputed election of IVlay 18th was made 
prisoner hv the Peruvian troops and poliee and 
Augusto B. Leguia was proclaimed President 
4 he new President advocated a plan for federal- 
izing the state. 

See Laduii Leoikeatjon. 

PESSOA, Epitacio. BraziPs representative 
at the Paris Peace Conference: president-elect 
(1919). He was a high authority on economic 
questions in Brazil and had been minister of ag- 
ri(*ulture and of finance, and one of the asso- 
ciates of Rio Branco when he was minister for 
foreign alTairs. He represented Brazil at the 
third Pan-American Congress. 

PETROLEUM. The petroleum industry was 
active in 1919, and not only were new fields 
opened and developed to satisfy the increased 
demands but additional marketing and refining 
facilities weie being provided. In these attempts 
the general public became largely interested 
through the promotion of various* schemes of 
grealei or less merit which appealed to in- 
vestors and speeulators. As will appear from 
the aeeoinpanying table some 377,719,000 barrels 
of petroleum were marketed from wtHs and field 
storage in 1919, or an average daily production 
of over 1 ,000,000 barrels, the year being the first 
in which that figure was attained or exceeded. 

PaODUCTlON OF PETROLEUM IN THE 
UNITED STATES 

PRELIMINARY SUMMARY OP PETROLEUM STATISTICS 
FOR 1919 A.VD FINAL FKUTKES FOE I9l8 

(Exclusive of petroleum consumed on leases and of pro- 
ducers’ stocks, except in California) 

(Barrels of 42 gallons) 


Field 


Preliminary Final 

estimates, ftf/ures, 

1919 1918 


Appalachian 29,232,000 

Lima-Indiana 3,444,000 

Illinois 12,486,000 

Mid-continent : 

Oklahoma-Kansas 115,897,000 

Central and North Texas 67,419,000 
North Louisiana 13,575.000 


25,401,466 

8,220,722 

13,365,974 

148,798,087 

17,280,612 

18,304.399 
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PrHtminari/ Final 

eftt%mate«, figures^ 

Fu'Ul 1919 1918 

tiuU Coast 20,508,000 21,207.620 

Rocky Moiiiitain ... . 13,584,000 12,808.896 

California ... ... 101,504,000 97,531,997 


Total production .* . .. 377,719,000 *355,927,710 


* Including 7,943 barrels produced in Alaska and 
Michigan 

The demand for domcBtic crude petroleum in 
11)11) apparently was less than in the previous 
year for the consumption by refineries and other 
consumers was slightly below that of 1918, as 
will appear from the accompanying^ table. This 
curtailment was due to a lessened demand for 
fuel oil for both marine and industrial purposes 
which in the beginning of the year showed a 
noticeable slackening as a result of the suspen- 
sion of hostilities in the previous November 

(K)NSUMPTION OF DOMESTIC CRUDE PETKO 
LEUM IN UNITED OT.VTES 
(Pcti oleum delivered to consumcr.s) 

(Barrels of 42 gallons) 


Field 

Appalachian 
Lima Indiana . . . . 
Illinois 
Mid-continent 
(lulf t’oast . 

Rockj Mountain 
('alifornia 


Preliminary Final 

estimatefi, fiyuren, 

1919 1918 


28.922.000 
3,442,000 

10.165.000 

198.901.000 

17.417.000 

13.696.000 

103.016.000 


25,605,519 
4,098 155 
14,559,444 
199,715,878 
24,424.032 
12,409,503 
99,420,679 


tioiial advance. Fuel oils of the North Tvouisi- 
ana and Gulf fields opening the year at $1.25 
and $1.80 a barrel respectively, touched low 
points of 75 cents and $1 respectively, but closed 
the year at $1 and $1.25 

During the year there was considerable drill- 
ing and development work ranging from syste- 
matic activity in prospecting and the renovating 
of old wells to wild cat exploitation The 
Illinois field and the Gulf field had reduced jiro- 
duction but in Texas new wells were opened 
w'hile others that figured in the boom of the 
previous year showed exhaustion. Oklahoma 
showed important discoveries as well as large 
production while drilling in the Louisiana field 
was productive both of promise and immediate 
results. 

During 1919 the United Stales exported 2,492,- 

754.000 gallons of mineral oil valued at $.34.3,- 

770.000 as compared with 2,714,019,000 in 1918 
valued at $344,265,000. The comparative figures 
for the leading products in th(‘ two years weie as 
follows. 


Crmlo mineral oil, gallons 
Do , value 

Tllumin.atmg oil, gallons. 
Do., value 

Lubricating oil, gallons 
Do , value 

Gasoline, naphtha, gallons 
Do , value ... 
Residuum, fuel oil, gals 
Do . value . . . 


1919 

2 4 8,874,000 
$1 1,825,000 

976.305.000 
$118,796,000 

277.591.000 
$85,451,000 

372.133.000 
$92,049,000 

617.849.000 
$32,653,000 


19 IS 

205.829 000 
$12.08 1,000 

491.109.000 
$50 3.5 1,000 

257.317.000 
$75,603,000 

559.368.000 
$139,593,000 
1.200.994.000 

$06,630,000 


375,559,000 *380,242.153 


* Includes 7,943 barrels consumed in Alaska and 
Michigan. 

On Dec 31, 1919, the stocks of domestic 
petroleum held by pipe lines and marketing com- 
panies and by refineries that receive oil directly 
from the wells through their own pipe lines 
amounted approximately to 129,022,000 barrels 
Mhis marked a decrease of 2,579,000 barrels, as 
compared with the stocks of Nov. .30, 1919, and 
a decrease of 11,071,000 barrels from the maxi- 
mum for the year on duly 31st. Stocks on Dec. 
31, 1919, were onlv 7,295,000 barrels more than 
on Dec. 31, 1918 

STOCKS OF DOMESTIC CRUDE PETROLEUM 
AT END OF 1919 
(Barrels of 42 gallons) 


December, 

Source of oil 1919 

Appalachian .... 4,01 1,000 

Lima-Indiana . .... 1.158,000 

Illinois 4,471.000 

Mid-Continent 78,037,000 

Gulf Coast 11,389.000 

Rofky Mountain 811,000 

(California 29,142,000 


329,022,000 


It will appear from the above that the re- 
serves of petroleum maintained in the United 
States were somewhat less than five months' con- 
sumption. 

Ill practically all grades of petroleum there 
was an increase in price during the year. Penn- 
sylvania grade increased from $4 per barrel for 
high grade crude to $5 at the end of the year. 
Other grades maintained about the same propor- 


The imports of cnidc mineral oil in 1919 
amounted to 2,214,099,848 gallons, most of wlindi 
came from Mexico. 

Considering the imports and expoils of ci ude 
petroleum the U. S Geological Survey rcpoitcul 
the excess of imports over exports 


Jible of 

4 2 (jallons 

Jan 1, 1919, to Dec 31, 3919 (prelnni- 

nary figures) . 46.854,950 

Jan 1, 3918, to Dec 31, 1918 (final 

figuro.s) . 32.827.491 


The biggest development during the year took 
place in Central and Northern Texas and North- 
ern Louisiana, and in the Elk FTills of Cali- 
fornia. The production of Texas inci cased con 
siderably, and the new field at llomer. La., 
showed great promise Recent development in 
the Elk Hills pointed to the possibility of ob- 
taining large supplies of light, lefinable oil from 
that district if it were opened to de\clopment on 
a large scale. 

The production of gasoline in August, 1019, 
was 326,000,000 gallons, as against 330,000,000 
for 1918 and 254,000,000 for August, 1917. 
Stocks on hand were respectively 434,000,000, 
285,000,000, and 298,000,000 gallons at the end 
of August for the years 1919, 1918, and 1917. 

Gasoline specifications, for the purchase of 
gasoline by government departments, were 
adopted during the year. For the use of the 
specifications committee, 836 samples of gasoline 
on the market in the various parts of the United 
States were collected by the Bureau of Mines 
and analyzed. This survey indicated compara- 
tively little change in the character of gasoline 
in the past year. 

The production of kerosene in August, 1919, 
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was 219,000,000 gallons, as against 148,000,000 
gallons during August, 1918. Stocks were 290,- 
000,000 gallons in August, 1919; 424,000,000 
gallons for the same month in 1918, and 511,- 
000,000 gallons for the month of August, 1917. 
Decreased stocks in the face of increased pro- 
duction indicated an upward trend in the kero- 
sene market. 

1 here was a considerable overproduction of gas 
and fuel oil after the signing of the armistice 
because the demands of peace did not require the 
excessive output of war times Stocks increased 
from 600,000,000 gallons in August, 1917, and 

509.000. 000 gallons in August, 1918, to 830,000,- 
000 gallons at the end of August, 1919. 

The gas and fuel oil situation seemed more 
satisfactory than it was earlier in the year, 
and markets apparently had been extended to 
take up th(‘ overproduction following the armis- 
tice. 

Production of lubricating oils remainenl practi- 
cally constant during the past year, the pro- 
duction of August, 1919, being 72,000,000 gallons, 
which was the same for the year previous; the 
production of August, 1917, was 64,000,000 gal- 
lons. Stocks increased from 115,000,000 gallons 
at the end of August, 1917, to 137,000,000 gallons 
for th(* corresponding month of 1918. Stocks of 

110.000. 000 gallons at the end of August, 1919, 
signified reduced consumption 

The consumption of petroleum and allied prod- 
ucts in the United States has increased tre- 
mendously in recent years. Whereas in 1908 the 
country's production of oil was 178,500,000 bar- 
rels, and there was a surplus above consumption 
of more than 20,000,000 barrels available to go 
into storage, in 1918, only 10 years later, the oil 
wells of the United States yielded 356,000,000 
barrels — nearly twice the yield of 1908 — but to 
meet the demands of the increased consumption 
more than 24,000,000 barrels had to be drawn 
from storage. The annual fuel oil consumption 
of the railroads alone increased from 16% to 
36% million barrels in that time; the annual 
gasoline production rose from 540,000,000 gallons 
in 1909 to 3,500,000,000 gallons in 1918. 

The domestic production of gasoline for the 
first nine months in 1919 increased approxi- 
mately 10 per cent ovei that for the same period 
in 1918; the foreign demand decreased 36 peT 
cent and the domestic consumption increased 8 
per cent; but the stocks on hand at the refineries 
on Sept. 30, 1919, were 38 per cent larger than 
the amount on hand Sept. 30, 1918. 

The production of kerosene during 1919 was 
26 per cent larger than the production of 1918, 
owing to the demand of foreign countries that 
were unable to obtain their supply during the 
war. Due to the release of tankers after the 
armistice, exports of kerosene increased 97 per 
cent over the exports of 1918; shipments to 
Alaska, Hawaii, Porto Rico, and the Philippine 
Islands were 43 per cent larger than the year be- 
fore. Domestic consumption remained about the 
same. 

In the first nine months of 1919 the production 
of fuel oil was 21 per cent larger than during 
the same time in 1918. Exports and shipments 
of fuel oil, during this period, decreased 26 per 
cent because of a smaller demand on the part of 
the Allies. Stocks at the refineries on Sept. 30, 
1919, were 48 per cent greater than on the same 
date in 1918. Domestic consumption increased 
29 per cent in 1919, probably due to the new con- 


Burners of fuel oil for manufacturing purposes 
rather than to increased industrial activities. 

In the first nine months of 1918 242,417,070 
barrels of crude oil were run to the stills as com- 
pared to 263,195,814 barrels run during the cor- 
responding period of 1919, an increase of 20,- 
778,744 barrels, or approximately 9 per cent. 

On Nov. 1, 1919, there were 220 steam tankers 
flying the American flag. The United States 
Shipping Board had 45 of 414,769 deadweight 
tonnage and a capacity of 2,903,000 barrels 
3'he Standard Oil Company of New Jersey also 
had 45 ships of a deadweight tonnage of 448,355 
and a capacity of 2,763,000 barrels. Approxi- 
mately 250,000 deadweight tons owned by Ameri- 
can interests were under foreign flags, with a 
capacity of 1,950,000 barrels According to the 
Atlantic Coast Shipbuilders’ Association there 
were 33 steam tankers under construction. 

The 10 large pipe lines running from Eastern 
oil fields to tidewater were estimated to have 
conveyed over 200,000,000 barrels of oil in 1919, 
a substantial increase over the previous year. 

The following table shows the number of bar- 
rels of petroleum produced in the United States 
from 1856 to 1919 with the value of the product. 


PETROLEUM PRODUCTION IN UNITED STATES 
FROM 1856 TO J919 


Year 

1856 

1860 

1861 







hai relit 
2.000 
500,000 
2,113,000 

Valve 

$32,000 

4.800.000 

1.035.000 

1862 

1863 . 

1864 

1865 

1866 

1867 

1868 

1869 

1870 







3.056,690 

2.611.309 

2,116,109 

2.497.700 

3.597.700 
3.347.300 
3,638,117 
4,215,000 
5,260.745 

3,209,525 
8,225,663 
20.896.576 
16,159,853 
3 3,455.398 
8,066,993 
13.217,174 
23.730,450 
20.503,754 

1871 







5,205,234 

22.591,180 

1872 

1873 

1874 

1875 







6,293,194 

9.893,786 

10,926,915 

8,787.514 

21,440,503 

18,100,464 

12,617,527 

7.368.133 

1876 







9,132,669 

22.982,822 

1877 

1878 . 







13,350,363 

15.396,868 

31,788.466 
18,0 44.520 

1879 







19,914,146 

17,210,708 

1880 . 







26,286,123 

24,600,638 

1881 . 







27,661.238 

25,448,339 

1882 







80.349.897 

23,631,165 

1883 . 







23,449,633 

25,790,252 

1884 







24,218,438 

20,595.966 

1885 . 







21,858,785 

19.198,243 

1886 







28,064,841 

19,996.313 

1887 

1888 







28,283,483 

27,612,025 

18,877,094 

17,947,620 

1889 







35,168,513 

26.963.340 

1890 

1891 . 







45,823,572 

54,292,655 

35,365.105 

30,526,553 

1892 

1893 . 







50,514.657 

48,431,066 

25,906.4 63 
28,950.326 

1894 . 







49,344.516 

35,522,095 

1895 







52,892.276 

57,632.296 

1896 . 







00,960,361 

58,518.709 

1897 







60,525,516 

40,874,072 

1898 . 






, . 

55,364,233 

44.193,359 

1899 . 







57,074,850 

64,603,904 

1900 







63^620.529 

75,989,313 

1901 . 







60,389.194 

66,417.335 

1902 . 







88,766,916 

71,178,910 

1903 







100.461,337 

94,694.050 

1904 . 







117.080,960 

101,175,455 

1905 . 







134,717,580 

84,157.399 

1906 . 







126,493,936 

92,444,735 

1907 . 







166,095,835 

120,106,749 

1908 . 







178,527,355 

129,079,184 

1909 . 







183,170,874 

128,329,487 

1910 . 







209,557.248 

127,899,688 

1911 . 







220.449,891 

134,044,752 

1912 . 







222,935,044 

164,213,247 

1918 . 







248,446,230 

237,121.388 

1914 . 







265,762,535 

214,125,215 
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Tear 

Barrels 

Value 

1915 . . 

. . . 281,104,104 

179,462.8 

1916 

. . . 300.767,158 


1917 

. . . . .335,315,601 


1918 . . . . 

342,000.000 


1919 

... . 356,000,000 



Mexico, In Mexico there was increased pro- 
duction in 1919 over the previous year and care- 
ful estimates published recently by the Oil City 
Derrick y put the 1919 production at 92,402,055 
barrels, an increase over 1918 of 27,797,433 bar- 
rels. Production by fields: South Fields, 72,- 
050,713; Panuco, 10,808,435; Topila, 1,348,769 
and Ebano and miscellaneous, 1,588,138. Vessel 
shipments totaled 80,701,780 barrels; 23,936,384 
inciease over 1918. Movement by ports: Fiom 
Pampico, 43,537,71*3 barrels; Port Lobos, 20,- 
913,503; 3'uxpam, 10,250,424. Approximately 
77,703,289 barrels was exported (inclusive of 
bunker deliveries to tankers). Distribution of 
movement follows: United States and posses- 
sions, 50,937,393 barrels; South Ameiiea (both 
coasts), 0,042,985; Mexican coastwise (50 per 
cent eventually exported as fuel oil and refined 
prcxiucts), 5,990,982; (Ireat Pritain, 3,054,357; 
Canada, 2,558,490; Cuba, 2,004,184; C/ential 
America, 553,094; Eg>^pt, 272,513; France, 277,- 
591; Netherlands, 239,985; Portugal, 110,510; 
Malta, 95,794; Cibraltar, 00,707, and to bunkers 
(to balance) 1,890,529. Oils shipped may be 
tabulated as follows: Crude, 00,433,595 bar- 
rels; topped crude (piepared fuel), 15,393,4fM); 
distillates, 2,984.250, and bunkers (to balance), 
1,890,529. 

PEYTEAL, Pace French senator, died at 
Marseilles, December 1. Tie was born in that 
city, Jan 20, 1842, and was, during his early 
caieer, the head of a large drug establishment. 
In 1870 h(‘ was elected to the municipal council 
and in 1881 to the Chamber as representative 
from Maiseilles From that time on he was 
regularly reelected to the Chamber until 1894 
when ht‘ was elected to the Senate. He remained 
in the Senate until 1912, being a member of the 
democratic Left. He was under-secretary of 
.state in 1880; minister of finance in the Floquet 
cabinet in 1888-89; in the first Dupuy cabinet, 
1893; in the second Brisson cabinet, 1898; and 
in the fourth and fifth Dupuy cabinets, 1898-99, 
and was presid(*nt of the Senate committee on 
finance in 1914, From 1900 on he was a mem- 
ber of the higher committee of education for the 
decorative aits 

PHILADELPHIA. See City Planning; 

M UN ICll’AL (tOVERNMKNT. 

PHILHAEMONIC OECHESTEA (of T.os 
Ang(‘les). See Music, Orrhesitas. 

PHILIPPINES. Area and Population. 
The area of the islands totals 114,420 square 
miles according to the statistical bulletin of 
1918. The last official census, that of 1903, 
placed the population at 7,035,420. The esti- 
mated population in 1918 was 10,010,810. As 
classified according to religions in 1915 it wias: 
C'hristian, 8,413,347; Mohammedan, 315,980; 
pagan, 018,637; unclassified pagan, 81,941. The 
foreign l>orn in that year were placed at 73,- 
300. In 1917 the immigrants numbered 6939, 
and the emigrants 762. For the first six months 
of 1918 the immigrants numbered 4187 and the 
emigrants 428. The population of Manila was 
280,400 of whom 245,500 were Filipinos. Of 
the foreign jKipulation the Americans exclusive 
of the army and navy numbered about 5000. 


Education. The following table gives sta- 
tistics for education in the years 1917 and 1918. 


Year 

Primal // 

Intel- 

'lueduhte 

Serondai fi Total 

1918 

4.276 

423 

48 

4.747 

1917 . . 

4,288 

368 

46 

4,702 

Annual enrollment. 

1918 

592,563 

64,306 

14,529 

671,398 

1917 . . . 

607,682 

56,884 

11,432 

675,998 

Average monthly 
enrollment . 

1918 . 

499,986 

56,592 

12,897 

509.475 

1917 . . . 

507,226 

50 306 

10,093 

507,625 

Average dail.> 
attendance * 

1918 . . 

45.5,754 

53 2.32 

12,391 

521 377 

1917 , 

457, .383 

47,230 

9,650 

514.203 

As a result of 

tlu‘ 20 

yi'ai’s c( 

mtinucd 

tcacli- 


mg of English, many lliousaiuls of young men 
and women now entering the activities of lite 
in government and eommerce possess a good 
knowledge of the Englisli language 

AoiurcLTUitE. I'he following infoi rnatiiin is 
supplied from the official reports- A compaiisoii 
of statisti<*s com])ilcd by the bureau of agri- 
culture for the past six years shows conclusively 
that the year 1918 was a banner year for agu- 
culture 111 the Pliilippines. all lecords being hur- 
passed, not only in the mone^N value of the ciops 
prodiieed. but also a.s to the number of luudares 
in eultivation and the amount of crops pro- 
duced. hi round numliers the total value of the 
SIX leading crops of the islands, namely, rice, 
abaca, sugar, coconuts, corn, and tobacco, ]umpcd 
fiorn the previous high record of 241,(H)0,(K)() 
pesos for 1917 to 350, 000, 000 pesos for l!)iS, a 
net gain for the year of 109,000,000 peso^, and 
the highest total ever attaintnl for IMiihpjiine 
agricultural products since the stati.stical di- 
vision was established in the bureau in 1913 
Compared with tlie average annual production 
for the jirevious five-year jieriod, the 1918 rec 
ord shows an even greatci gain of 181,000,000 
pesos in value. C'ompared, likewise, with tli' 
averages for this juevious five-veai peruKl, Iherf 
is an inciease of 371,000 lieetaies })lante(l ti 
the six leading crops mentioned above, aiul an 
increased yield in kilos and liters of 1,434,000,- 
000. Only one crop of the six fails to show 
an increase in hectarage, in yield, and in value 
of tlie product, ('orn showed a slight deciease 
in hectarage and in yield, but the value of the 
crop priKluced even then sliowed a satisfactory 
gain. 

CoMMERUE. The unprecedented figures in the 
foreign trade of 1918 were e\<'eeded in the 
trade for the year ending June 30, 1919. 4Jic 
high prices, however, made the values less trust- 
worthy indications of development tliaii in for- 
mer times. The imports reached the sum of 
$107,774,203 or about 30 per cent more than 
those of the previous year and about double 
the pre-war average. While the advancing prices 
accounted largely for these figures it was to be 
noted that machinery imports more than dou- 
bled in value and eoiisisted of oil-extractmg 
and sugaT-making machinery which represented 
values of great importance in the future de- 
velopment of industries. The trade in cotton 
textiles, however, fell far below the quantity of 
1918. Hiee imports showed an increase of over 
$2,000,090 in value despite the shortage in pro- 
duction of the great rice exporting countries. 
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At the end of the fiscal year, rice sold at double ments of foreign merchandise more than dou* 
the price that it had received at the beginning bled in value and exceeded four and a half 
The expiuts were valued at $122,720,238, also million dollars, a sum serving* on the one hand 
an increase over 1018. There was a slowing to discount the import total, and on tin* other 
down of the exports in the latter part of the to emphasize the f^rowing importance of ^lanila 
.year owing to the witlidrawal of the war stim- as a distributing centre — chiefly for American 
ulus. The following talile of exports and im- goo<la. The proportion of the United States in 
ports is supplied by the United States Bureau the trade of the islands foi tlie year did not 
of Insular Affairs: materially differ from that of 1918, constituting 


Imports Exports 

Twelve muntks endinp June Twelve months ending June 


Count) tes 

J9JS 

1919 

1918 

1919 

United State.s 

. . $49,799,229 

$04,655,144 

$77,010,233 

$79,332,548 

Hawaii 

202,679 

629,806 

182,613 

169,494 

United Kingdom 

. . . 3, 060.146 

2,707,293 

15,066,764 

15,055,104 

AuNtr)ila.‘'ia 

. . 3,020,806 

3,302,696 

1,111,404 

627,253 

Jiolgmm 

34 


34,006 

Jiiitish Phijst Indies 

. . 1,438,129 

2,353,842 

1,036.486 

1,726,549 

Oliina ... . , 

.5,862,075 

6,511, 923 

2,435,315 

4.805,984 

Ui anee 

720,91.J 

1,179,032 

1,412,092 

1,608,738 

Fieneli Kast Indies 

. . . 5,758,876 

0.958,339 

7.17 196 

1,864,464 

Hongkong . ... 

. . 123,025 

180,739 

5,096 921 

5,881 936 

Italy 

96,672 

34,348 

168,011 

192,398 

.Japan ... . . 

10,660,072 

13,107,950 

7,863,165 

6,973,063 

N(dlierlands 

50,892 

52,145 


5,000 

Spain 

643.554 

028,835 

3.233.201 

2,564,411 

Sw it/erland 

350,092 

651,305 

202,038 

66,028 

Otliei countries 

1 958,496 

4.760,260 

458,572 

1,822,262 

Total . 

$83,703,290 

$107,774,203 

$116,614,611 

$122,729,238 


'The following infoimation in legard to for- 1)9 per cent of all imports and (15 per cent of 
<‘]gn tiade and otlier economic activities is su])- the export total. 

plied b.\ IheBuieau of Insulai Aflairs* Reduced quantities and deidining jirices of 

'I'he remarkable development of the coconut hemp and coconut oil, the two h’ading exports, 
oil iiianutactiii mg industry was the outstanding virtually explain this reduced total of the lat- 
activity of the yeai and touched the foreign H'r jairt of the year. Of the i educed hemp 
tiad(‘ liguies at various jioints Imports of shipments for the .year as a whole, the unjuece- 
oil mill eijuipment fuinished the leading item dented (juantity of 9(1.380 long tons was ex- 
in the machinery total, while (*xj)orts of oil be- ported during the liist six months and only 
tame a close rival of hemp for leadership in the 3(1, 2(18 long tons in the closing six months, with 
islands’ tiade. d'his reacted upon the important the prict' movement generally downward through- 
co])ia tiade of the past, wdiich virtuall.y di.sap- out, following the termination of govern- 
])eared in the latter half of the year, wdnle meiit-fixed pi ices. There was also a marked 
ill th(‘ same period the islands, with a pie-wai decline in production in the latter half of 
lecoid of one of the largest copra producers for the .year, attributable to a t.v])hoon in the 
(‘.\])ort in the world, fiassed into the ranks ot hemfi-jirodiiciiig districts late in December and 
tlu* imiiorteis. imports during the closing six to unsatisfactoiy market conditions. A further 
months amounted to 17,093 long tons™chiel1y element in leduced oxjioits is to be found in 
fiom Dutch East Indies, while shipments at the excejitionally heavy accumulations of stocks in 
end oi the .year had dwindled to merely nominal the islands, and the close of the year found 
amounts from the outl.ving southern poits to the this — the leading Rhili})pine exjxut industiy — 
neighboring maiket of Singapore. still under the (lepressioii of the armistice pe- 

3’he armistice proved highly beneficial to the iiod. and awaiting the ai rested world demand 
sugar tiade. Distance from the important mar- for raw^ materials and the resumfition of nor- 
kets opeiated unfavoiably to the participation mal trade with the final coming of peace, 
ol Philippine sugai in the general high prices Hkalth and Sanitation. The year 1918 was 
of the war period, l)ut with the lelease of ton- characterized by the apjn'arance of serious epi- 
nage and declining freights following the arinis- demies. Of smallpox there w'eie registered in 
tice, local prices rellected an increasingly larger Manila 1326 cases and 869 deaths, and in the 
share of the continued high prices of the great Provinces 40,126 cases and 12,951 deaths. The 
consuming centies. The average figure realized spieaxl of this disease was due to two causes — 
was 4.3 cents as compared wdth 2.6 cent^ for tlie bringing over to Manila, in December of 
the earliei half of the .year, hut unfortunately 1917, of two native sailors who had been res- 
the estimafed outturn of the new' crop, owing cued from shipwreck and happened to develop 
to weathei conditions has been reduced very low, smallpox upon their landing; in that same 
and shipments in the latter half of the year at month an English sailor from Nankin, China, 
these higher prices W'ere exceptionally light, anived in Manila and developed smallpox the 
Another and a permanent factor in Philijipine next day. A vaccination campaign was at once 
sugar pi ices is the increasing output of high- undertaken, but due to lack of vaccine virus it 
grade sugars. Centrifugals compiised 27 per did not accomplish the desired result. Inllucnza 
cent of the quantity of sugar exported during occurred twice during the year, in May and June 
the .year and realized an average price of a cent and in October and November. Deaths were due 
and three quarters a pound above the open- to complications of pneumonia and of diseases 
kettle product that it is steadily supplanting. of the heart and other organs. Cholera also ap- 
3’rade in both cigars and tobacco continued ac- pt^ared in the Provinces during the .year, but its 
tive and at higher prices, wdth exports of each effects were less disastrous than those of the 
in much largei quantities than ever before, ship- previous year. 
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Six provinces were organized into sanitary di- 
visions during the year, so that only seven prov- 
inces at its close remained to be organized. 
Considerable activity has been displayed in 
health, education, and publicity, which consisted 
chiefly of leclures given by health oflicers and 
nurses in public gatherings, such as carnivals, 
exhibitions, “ferias," and garden days. District 
nurses continued their visits from house to 
house, treating the simple cases of diseases and 
giving advice, especially to mothers and par- 
turient women, on sanitation, housekeeping, and 
balanced diets, demonstrations of which were 
given. The work for infant welfare was carried 
on more vigorously. About 150,000 houses were 
visited by the district nurses, who gave instruc- 
tions in hygiene, nursing, and diet. 'Pliat the 
value of til is work was rapidly being realized 
is shown by the numerous calls for nurses and 
midwives and by the increased number of de- 
liveries in the hospitals. Attendance in the dis- 
pensaries also increased, thus showing the 
greater confidence of the people in scientific 
treatment. One of the most important features 
of sanitary work was the medical inspection of 
schools, which gave the children considorahle re- 
lief from their ailments particularly toothache, 
skin diseases, and tonailitis. 

Finance. The following talile shows the bal- 
ance receipts and expenditures in pesos during 
the years 1915-1918, inclusive. 



Balance 

Receipts 

Expeni\ 

1915 

8,559,228 

29,558,626 

27,883,738 

1916 

10,234,116 

45,704,855 

40,906,813 

1917 ... 

. . . 15,032 159 

54,781.241 

45,408,717 

1918 . .. 

. . . 24,404,083 

68,690,105 

57,496,043 


The budget system was introduced in 1917. 
It was characterized as tending toward greater 
clearness and publicity of the appropriations 
and toward the best coordination of the system 
of finance. The recent constitution of the coun- 
cil of state has a special significance to the linan- 
cial system. That institution is called upon to 
outline the financial policy of the country, and 
tlie fact that the presidents, the people’s repre- 
sentatives of both legislative houses arc mem- 
bers of said body gives assurance as to the 
permanent soundness of the budget system. 

^rhe circulation at the end of the year 1918 
reached 131,151,883 pesos, which, compared with 
102,580,313 pesos for the previous year, gives 
an increase of 28,571,570 jmjsos in a year, and 
compared with 51,284,906 pesos for 1915, gives 
an increase of 79,866,977 pesos in three years. 
Based on the population as shown in the census 
of 1903, the circulation per capita was 17.36 
pesos on Dec. 31, 1918, while on the same date 
of former years it was 13.44 pesos in 1917, 
8.58 pesos in 1916, and 6.72 pesos in 1915. 

Law and Order. The following account of 
internal conditions is taken from the official re- 
port: Five years ago the United States in- 
augurated a new policy in the administration of 
the affairs of the Philippine Islands. Radically 
differing from the one theretofore pursued in 
that it practically placed in the hands of Fili- 
pinos the reins of interior government in the 
islands, the new policy was condemned by some 
as the beginning of internecine troubles. Dur- 
ing that period, however, a state of peace has 
existed tliroughout the islands. 

Hardly nine months had elapsed after the an- 


nouncement of the new policy was made, when 
the world was shocked by the news of war. The 
severe pinch of war began to he felt through- 
out the Philippines. The prices of articles of 
prime necessity began to soar so high that in 
1918-19 they were almost beyond the reach of 
the common people. But the abnormal condi- 
tions were borne with patience. The inhabitants 
gave no concern or embarrassment to the gov- 
ernment even in those moments of extreme na- 
tional crisis. Undoubtedly this was due in 
the main to the change in policy which resulted 
in the intelligent understanding between the 
people and the government. Occasional and in- 
significant breaches of the peace occurred, such 
as Negrito unrest in the Province of Zambales, 
hut such incidents were merely of local signifi- 
cance 

History. The principle of self-determination 
of nationalities set forth in President Wilson’s 
addresses aroused among others the people of 
the Philippines to demand independence A 
bureau of propaganda was established by them in 
Washington and devoted itself to meeting Ameri- 
can objections to Philif>pinc independence, and 
advancing arguments on its behalf. Its activity 
was in no wniy directed against the policy of the 
United States in the past Tn fact the benefits 
of American protection were f reedy acknowledged 
and it was admitted that the United States had 
introduced measures of self-government in a 
liberal spirit. The whole question turned upon 
the readin(‘S8 of the people for self-government 
(leneral American opinion while favorable to 
ultimate independence did not believe that the 
moment for it had come The arguments of the 
Filipinos were to the effect tliat the country had 
alieady shown its ability to direct its own 
affairs, because a very large part of its ad- 
ministration bad been foi some time in the hands 
of natives. , They pointed out the fact that all 
provincial go\ernor8 c\(*opt four were natives; 
that the municipalities were administered by 
elected native officers; that the two house? of 
legislature were composed exclusively of na- 
tives who were elected by direct popular suf- 
frage, and that out of the seven members of the 
cabinet there was only one American. As to 
education the primary teaching was almost ex- 
clusively in the hands of the natives, and 44 per 
cent of the teachers in the secondary schools 
were natives. In the judiciary there were 10 
Filipinos out of 26 judges of first instance and 
in the Court of Appeals there were four Fili- 
pinos to five Americans, and the President had 
always to ho a native. To the question whether 
the islands were ready for self-government Gov- 
ernor-General Harrison had replied in the af- 
firmative, but the main body of the American 
opinion still remained unfavorable. The argu- 
ments urged against Philippine independence 
were based according to the Filipinos on in- 
formation derived largely from sensational mo- 
tion pictures and newspaper reports which had 
to do with such matters as head hunting and the 
customs of the Moros and Igorrotes of the moun- 
tains, savage peoples who made up only 500,000 
out of the 10,000,000 population. The Fili- 
pinos denied that they were to be regarded as a 
miscellaneous collection of unrelated tribes and 
said on the contrary that . they formed a very 
homogeneous people speaking a common lan- 
guage and having common customs. There was 
neither race nor class antagonism among them. 
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They appealed to ex-President Taft in support 
of this view. The real objection in the United 
States was the fear of Japan. This the Fili- 
pinos derided as the “Japanese scarecrow.” 
Nevertheless it was a view seriously held in the 
United States, where though there was no hos- 
tility to the Japanese there was a strong distrust 
of their imperialistic tendencies. As to the 
administration the Secretary of War, Mr. Baker, 
had said officially on April 4, 1919, that he knew 
he was expressing the opinion of the President 
when he declared that the moment had almost 
if not actually come when the Philippines should 
be made independent. Thus the promises of 
independence were renewed but in 1919 there was 
no indication that it would take a practical form 
at an early date. See Anthropology. 

PHILOLOGY, Classical. In view of the 
conditions still obtaining in the foreign book 
trade, this article must be confined almost 
wholly to American and English work in classi- 
cal philolog;j^. 

To the Ijoeh Classical JAhranj (see Year 
Books for 1911, 1912, 1913, 1914, 1915, 1910, 
1917, 1918) were added, on the Greek side, 
translations of Aeschines, Orations, by C. D. 
Adams; (Urment of Alexandria, by G. W. But- 
terworth; llomei, Odyssey (the first of two vol- 
umes), by A. T Muriay; Paasanias (the first of 
six volumes), by W. H. S. Jones; Plutarch (the 
sixth and seventh of 11 volumes), by B. Perrin, 
Procopius (the third of six volumes), by II. B. 
Dewing, on the Latin side, of Boethius, 7'heo- 
loyxcal Tractates and (Consolation of Philosophi 
by H E. Stewart and E K Rand; Cicero, Pet- 
(ers to Atticus (the last of three volumes), by E. 
0. Winstedt; Vergil, J^Jneid MI-JII and Minor 
Poems, by 11. R. Eairclough Of the authors of 
these translations, Messrs. Adams, Dewing, Fair- 
dough, Murray, Perrin, and Rand are Ameri- 
cans, the rest are Engliahin(*n 

To the Oxford Library of Translations has 
been added a second volume of Liclertcd Essays 
of Plutarch, translated by A. O. Prickard (re- 
viewed in the (Vassieal Pevirw, xxxiii, by A C. 
]h*arson). Mention may be made of a metiicaL 
tianslation of Plautus, MosteUaria, by II T 
Schnittkind, which apiiearod in the Stratford 
Journal (1917), and a translation of Plautus, 
Rudens, by C. K. Chase, published by TIaniilton 
College, at Clinton, N. Y. Plato, Republic, was 
translated by A Kerr. A translation of Ploti- 
nus’s complete works, chronologically arranged, 
was issued by the Comparative Literature Press 
(Grantvvood, N. J.). 

In the American Journal of PJnloloyy, xwix 
xl, edited by Professors B. L. Gilderslccve and 
C. W. E Miller, were published “An ‘Inspired 
Message’ in the Augustan Poets,” Elizabeth H 
Haight (the author finds in the Latin poetry of 
the Augustan Age a “message,” possibly coming 
directly from the Emperor, perhaps through 
^laecenas, his right-hand man in civil alTairs, i e. 
a deliberate* attempt of the poets, especially 
Vergil, to emphasize the Apollo cult and the 
prestige of the Sibylline oracles, and more es- 
pecially to identify Augustus with Apollo, and 
to interweave the exaltations of Apollo-worship 
with the Imperial theme ) ; “The Date of the 
Yatinian Law,” E. T. Sage (an attempt to ar- 
range, in chronological order, the principal 
events of the year 59 n.c., the year of Cirsar’s 
consulship: the author holds that the Vatinian 
Lgw was passed late in this year) ; “The 


Thought’ Motif of Wisdom Versus Folly in 
Greek Tragedy,” L. Van Hook; “Curtius and 
Arrian,” R. B. Steele (a study of the extent to 
which the Latin author Curtius, historian of 
Alexander the Great, used the Greek writer 
Arrian as a source) ; “References to Literature 
in Plautus and Terence,” C. Knapp (a study of 
the allusions in the two great Roman comi(* 
writers, more especially Plautus, to the stories 
which figure so largely in Greek literature, par- 
ticularly Greek dramatic literature — such stories 
as those of lo, Jason, Hercules, and the whole 
array of stories of the Trojan cycle: the allusions 
involve, at times, parodic reference to Roman 
playwrights, especially Ennius) ; “The Use and 
Range of the Future Participle,” E. B. Lease; 
“Problems in Delphian Chronology,” A. C. John- 
son; “Satura Rediviva,” Margaret C. Waites 
(another discussion of Livy vii. 2, the passage 
that figures so largely in the discussion of the 
dramatic satura among the Romans: see Year 
Book for 1912). 

Review's of special importance in these vol- 
umes are those of Ettore Bignone, / Pocti Fi- 
losofi della (Jrecia Empcdocle (an elaborate criti- 
cal study of Empedocles, and a translation, with 
abundant commentary, of the remains of the two 
works of the poet-philosopher), by W A. 
Heidel; of C. W. Mcndell, Latin Sentence Con- 
nection, by T. D. Ruth. Further, useful sum- 
maries were given of the contents of several 
foreign classical periodicals, of Glotta i\, 1 
(1917), 2 4 (1918), by C W. E. Miller; of 
Hermes, xlix, 3-4 (1914), 1 (1915), and liii 
(1918), by H. L Ebeling; JHiilologus, Ixxiv 
(1917 1918), by C. W. E Miller; Rheinisches 
Museum, Ixii, 1-2, by C. W. E. Miller, Rxvista 
di Ftlologia, xlvi, 1-2 (1918), by K. F. Smith, 
xivi, 3 -4 (1918), by W. P. Mustard. 

Fiom Classical Philology, xiv, edited by Paul 
Shoiey, may be mentioned “Words for ‘Battle,’ 
‘War,’ ‘Army,’ and ‘Soldier,’” C. D. Buck (a 
very interesting paper, discussing the etymol- 
ogies of 59 classical and other Indo-European 
w^ords for battle, war, army, and soldier, and 
setting forth the wide extent to which some of 
the classical words have been appropriated by 
difTerent modern nations) ; “ITapa7po0T7 and Ar- 
bitration,” G. M. Calhoun; “On the Use by Aldus 
of his Manuscript of Pliny’s Letters,” E. T. 
Merrill, (the author maintains, with Keil, that 
Aldus’s readings are due far more to conjecture 
than to faithful repioduction of the lost Paris 
manuHcript) ; “References in Plautus and Terence 
to Plays, Players, and Playwrights,’’ C. Knapp; 
“The Number Three, Mysterious, Mystic, 
Magic,” E. B. Incase; “The Columna Rostrata of 
C. Duillius,” T. Frank (a discussion of the 
column set up by C. Duillius, in 260 b.c., to 
commemorate his naval victory over the Carth- 
aginians, off the north coast of Sicily, near 
Mylae. This column, it may be noted, is the 
prototype of the Columbus column in New York 
City. The style and the oiihography of the in- 
scription on this column have both given trou- 
ble. Professor Frank thinks that Duillius, in 
the absence of Roman models, adopted the style 
of the Greek honorific inscriptions to be seen 
in every city in Sicily; he believes also that 
about 150 B.c. some one filled out, in the orthog- 
raphy of that day, certain places in the inscrip- 
tion which had become illegible, and that our 
extant version is due to a later restoration made 
in the Early Empire) ; “Scheria-Corc^ra, 11,” 
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by A. Shcwan (see Ykar Book for 1918: this pa- 
per supports and supplements Mr. Shewan’s 
paper, “The Seheria of tlie in the 

Classical Qnaitctly, xiii, see below) ; “The Ante- 
cedents of Hellenikie Comedy, Parts V and VI,” 
H. W. Prescott (see Year Book for 1918: this 
paper criticizes the methods of modern students 
of Roman comedy, Plautus and Terence, ques- 
tioning m particular the processes by which 
they seek to prove the dependence of that comedy 
on Euripides) ; “Some Tests of the Relative An 
tiquity of Tlomeric Books,” J. A. Scott; “The 
Method of Arrian in the Anahasis,^^ R. B. Steele; 
“The Development of the Irrigation System of 
Egypt,” W, L. Westermann; “On 64 ye in Retort,” 
P. Shorey; “The Importance of Ilellenism from 
the Point of View of Indie-Philology, I,” W. E 
Clark; “Rome’s First Coinage,” T. Frank; “Ab- 
stract Nouns in Homer,” G. M. Bolling; “Athen- 
ian Magistrates and Special Pleas,” G. M Cal- 
houn; “Athenian Casualty Lists,” Geitrude 
Smith: “The Expulsion of Jews fiom Rome un- 
der Tiberius,” E. T. Merrill; “The Coincidence 
of Accent and Ictus in the Roman Dactylic 
Poets,” E. 11. Sturtevant; “Greek and T^atin 
( Vmstructions in Implied Agreement,” E. S. 
McCartney; “The IIaXo/w5ta of Cicero,” Cathar- 
ine Saunders (the author holds that Cicero, Ad 
A tlicum, IV, 5, was a letter to Pompey, for Ciesar, 
or even to (kTsar directly, pledging Cicero to 
forego opposition to Ciesar, especially in con- 
nection with the Campanian land law) ; “Versus 
Tetracolos,” S. E Bassett; “The Coincidence of 
Accent and Ictus in Plautus and Terence,” E. 
H. Sturtevant; “Greek and Latin Etymologies,” 
F. A. Wood; “J.ocal ('olor in Ben Jonson’s ‘Cat- 
iline’ and Historical Accuiacy of the Play,” 1 j 
IT. Harris (“it is a cruel paradox that this 
tragedy, on which such vast pains were spent 
for absolute accuracy, should be after all, so 
largely mistaken”). An important review' in 
this volume is that of R. C. Flickinger, The 
Creel Theatre and Its Drama, by J T. Allen. 

From The Classical Journal, xiv-xv, editid In 
F. J. Miller and A. T. Walker, we mention “'i'he 
Disobedience of Clearchus at (hinaxa,” J W. 
Hewitt (a fresh discussion of the statement 
made by Xenophon, Anabasis 1, 8, 13, that (dear 
chus had failed to obey an order of Cyrus to 
lead the main Greek force against the centre 
of the Persian army, where King Artaxerxes, 
hi other of Cyrus, was. Professor Hewitt seel<8 
to prove that to obey this older was a practical, 
if not an absolute, impo.ssibilitv) : “Julius Ciesar 
in the English Chronicles,” F S. Dunn; “The 
Choice of Paris in Homer,” J. A Scott (the one 
reference in Homer, Iliad 24, 29 31, to Paris’s 
choice of Venus as the most beautiful goddess 
is generally ejected by editors from the text 
df Homer, on the ground that, had Homer r(*ally 
known the story of the choice, he would have 
referred to it oftener. Professor Scott argues 
that the Homeric audiences knew the story of 
the choice of Paris, so that the poet could 
mention it oV not, according to his owm poetic 
feeling) ; “Puns and Plays on Greek and Roman 
Proper Names,” E. S. McCartney; “The Myth of 
lo Viewed in tho Light of the East Aryan Con- 
ception of the Earth,” W. F. Warren; “The 
Valu(‘ of the d'raditions Respecting the Early 
Kings of Rome,” W Ridgeway (Mommsen’s 
view, that the traditional Roman account of 
the period of the kings must be rejected, in 
part because the State archives were burned in 


390 U.C., in pait because the traditional stories 
ot that period contain supernatural elements, 
Ridgeway combats: he lays stress upon the 
power of memory in oral traditions, and urges, 
by citing very modem instances, that the super- 
natural elements may w^dl have attached them- 
selves to what were at first reasonably accurate 
accounts of actual happenings) ; “Latin Word- 
Order,” B. L. llllman; “The Origin of the Ro- 
man Forum,” N. W. DeWitt (an argument that 
the Forum was once the private property of 
the king — tin* loyal courtyard) ; “Was Athens in 
the Age of Pericles Aristocratic?” L. Van Hook 
(the author maintains that it was not) ; “Rep 
resentative (loveinment in the Ancient Polities,” 
T Frank (the “Polities” con.sidered are the 
Boeotian League, of 397 n C., the Hellenic Con 
federation established by Philip after the battle 
of Chaeronea, the A^ltolian League, experiments 
in Greece by Roman generals, and the Italian 
alliance that fought Rome in the Social War, 
90-88 nc); “Rome and Her Siib)ect Peoples,” 
G. A. Harrer; “Ihe Slructural Sirnilaritv of 
Iliad and Odi/sscy as IR'vealed in the Treatment 
of t.h(‘ Hero’s Fate,” S E. Bassett; “Atrocities 
in Greek M'arfare.” Helen H. Law (the author 
maintains that the Greeks, in the days before 
Christianity and inti'niational law', showed on 
the whole rernarkabh* enlightenment iind Ini 
inanity) ; “Tin' Sea in Roman Poetry,” Mona 
E. Ilodnett, “I’he Second Phase of the Battle 
of Cunaxa,” J W. Hewitt 

Some leview's in this volume may be men- 
tioned: of A. (A ('^lark, The Descent of Manu- 
scripts (see below, and Ykau Book for 1918), 
by E I' l\l(‘irill; E. H HefTnei, The He(/uei)ec 
of Tenses in Dlautus, by F. II Fowler; A Della 
Seta, Museo di 1 ilia Ciulia, 7, bv E. 1) Van 
Buren; A T Robertson, 4 Crammar of the 
Creek AVir Testament in the Li(fht of Histoneal 
Research, 3d ed., by W. Petersen. 

From The Classical Weekly, xii--xiii, edited by 
C Knapp, may be mentioned “Irrigation Among 
the Greeks and the Romans,” C Kna[)p. “Ihe 
Place of Winckdmann in the History of Cbissi- 
cal Scholarsliip,” W W. Hyde; “.Alcidama^ Ver 
sus Isocrates; the Spoken versus the Wi ittmi 
Word,” L. an Hook (the papei includi's a trans- 
lation, the first in English, of Alcidamas’s treat- 
ise, On ihe Writers of Written Discourse) , “Ihe 
Role of the Concept of the Infinitive in the Work 
of Lucretius,” C .1 Keyser (a reprint of a 
paper that app(*ared originally in the Hultetiu 
of the American Mathematical Hoeiety, xxiv) ; 
“The Graeco-Roman Civilization of Syria and 
Palestine,” J A. Montgomery; “Juvenal 8, 1.14.” 
C. Knapp: “The Ancients and the War Ad- 
denda,” E. S. McCartmy (a study of sohlier 
humor, as exhibited in the terms applit'd, by 
the fighters in the Gieat V\’ar, to friend or 
foe, humor in many respects parallel to that 
exhibited by the ancients undei like circum- 
stances) ; “On Vergil, 71^]neid 1, 46{)-493,’’ E 
Riess and C. Knapp; “fhesai’, B. G 2, 8 Again,” 
C Knapp; “The Functions of Repetition in 
Latin Poetry,” H. M. Poteat; “The Vestal Vir- 
gins of Ancient Rome,” E Ti. White; “Latin 
Adjectival Clauses with the Subjunctive,” F H 
Fowler: “Remarks on Roman Poetic Diction,” 
A. L Wheider (of special interest to students of 
Catullus) ; “Analysis of Lucretius, De Rerum 
Natura T--11T,” C. Knapp (the main [lurpose is 
to help readers to follow Lucretius’s thought: 
by-products arc light upon the extremely logical 
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and orderly cast of the poet’s mind, and proof 
that editors needlessly have shifted, repeatedly. 
Lueretiiis’s ^erse8 from the order in which they 
appear in the manuscripts) ; '‘Horace on the 
High Seas,” Tl. G. Kent {the author offers a 
new interpretation of Horace, Odes 1, 28, hold- 
ing that Horace, who had once narrowly escaped 
diaith by shipwreck, represents himself there as 
shi])vvrecked and his lifeless bodj' cast upon the 
sliore. His spirit, while bewailing its fate, sees 
a manner sailing along by the shore, and ap- 
peals to him to cast U}>on the body the three 
liandsful of eaifh which constituted formal bur- 
ial) ; “(’arlyle as a (‘lassicist,’’ T. Flint; ‘‘Analy- 
sis of Horace, Sermones 2, 3,” C. Knapp. 

llevi(‘ws of s])ecial inijioitance in these \ol- 
iimes ar(‘ those of W. S. Messer, The Dream in 
Homer and iirerk Ttafied}/, by K S. McCartiuw , 
of J. L. Hancock, Studies in Stichomythia, by 
S F. Bassett; of F Dempsey, The Delphic Or- 
acle: Its hJarty History, Influence, and Fall, by 
d. W Hewitt, of P V. N. Myers, An(‘ient Hia- 
toiy, by A K. K. Boak ; of W W. Blancki'*, The 
Dramatic \ alucs in Plant us, by 1^' S. McGait- 
ncy; of Bessie R Burchett, danns in Homan 
Life and (Udi, by J W Hewitt; of d P. Post- 
gate, il/. '\nnaei Lucani De Hello Ciinli Jjibcr 
1 in, by Gertrude M. Hirst; of Mary Kmma 
Armstrong, The Hiqnificance of (lei tain ('olors 
in l\*oman Ritual, by G. D. Hadzsith. 

In vol xPlx of the Transactions of the \meri 
('an Philoloaical Association, we find, behid<‘^ 
other pajicrs, these. “On the Authenticity of 
the Hercules (Ktaeus,” A S. Pease; “The Ac- 
cusative of Fxclamation: Taicretius to Ovid,” K. 
0 Fli<‘bingei ; “The Suitors of Penelope,” S. K 
Bassett; “Augustus as a Letter-Writer,” Klla 
Bourne, “d he Roman Farmer and the Moon,” 
F, Tavenner; “The Similes in Ijatin Epic 
Poetry,” R B Steele; “Two Thousand Years of 
Tvatin Translation from the (Leek,” D. P l^ock- 
wood ; “The Synthesis of the Romans,” Ethel 
IT Brewster (a discussion of a composite gar- 
ment or costume mentioned frt'ipiently in Roman 
wiiters, especially in Martial) ; “Lucretius as a 
Student of Roman Religion,” G D. Iladzsits. 

As in the Vioak Books for 1917 and 191 S, at- 
tention IS calh'd to the fact that in the HulUtins 
published iiiub r the auspices of various uni- 
\ersities. papers appear that fall within the 
f'cld of classical philology We may name here, 
from the Vnii ei sdif of North Carolina Studies 
in Philoloffu, the following* “The (‘adence of 
English Oratorical Prose,” M. W.* Croll (of in- 
terest to students of rhythm in (*reek and Ro- 
man jirose) ; “Roman Actors,” K. G. K. Henry 
(a collection of reference's in Latin literature 
to actois, as an aid to understanding theii in- 
dividuality and their services to the Roman 
tlu'atre). Of sjiecial interest is Cnirersily of 
\\ iseonsin Studies in Lanyuaye and Literature, 
Number 3, a volume of 190 pages, entitled 
“Classical Studies in Honoi of Charles Forster 
Smith by His Colleagues,” a collection of 10 
papers written when Professor Smith, long pro- 
fessor of Greek at the University of M'isconsin, 
letired. The papers are as follows: “The Her- 
acles Myth and its Treatment by Euripides,” G. 

L. TTendnekson; “The Source of Herodotus’s 
Knowledge of Artaba/us,” A. G. Laird; “Seneca 
and the Stoic Theory of Literary Style,” C. N. 
Smiley: “The Plain Style in the Scipionic Cir- 
cle,” (^L C Fiske (a discussion of certain phases 
of the style of the Satires of Lucilius and Hor- 


ace, and of the theories of humor held by these 
writers: of interest to students of Cicero also) ; 
“The Olive Crown in Horace, Farm. 1 : vii, 7,” A. 
R. Anderson ; “The Eternal City” ( a sketch of 
certain phases of the history of Rome from the 
sack of 1527) ; “Britain in Roman Literature,” 
Ktfitharine Allen; “A Study of Pindar,” Annie 

M. Pitman; “Lucretius — The Poet of Science,” 
M S. Slaughter, “An Egyptian Farmer,” W. L. 
M'estermann (a descrijition, based on the letters 
of a certain Gemellus, of life on an Egyptian 
farm about 100 a.d. ). 

In the I'nirersity of Illinois Studies in Lan 
(fuaye and Literature, iv, appeared “Index Verb 
oruni Quae in Senecae Fabulis Necnon in Octavia 
Praetexta Reperiuntur, Farts 2 and 3,” liy \V 
A Oldfather, A. S Pease, and H. V. (hinter. 
(See Year Book for 1918 ) This index will 
prove of great importance in the settlement of 
questions relating to the authenticitj" of certain 
of the tragedies ascribed to Seneca, in particular, 
the Octavia Such use of the Index has already 
been made by A. S Pease, in his article on “The 
Authenticity of the Hercules CEtaeus,” in Trans- 
ai'tions of the American Philoloyical Association, 
xlix (see above). It is worth while in this con 
nection to call attention to two similar Inde.xcs 
prepaied by an American Classical scholai , M 

N. Wt'tmore: Index Verbotum Veryilianus, 
(see Year B(X)K for 1911), and Index Verborum 
('atullianus. For the importance of these in- 
dexes see The ('tassical AVeehly, vi, 110, 124. 

In the I niversity of Michiyan Studies: II u 
mamstic Series, xiv, appeared “The Master of the 
Offices in the Later Roman and Byzantine Em- 
pires,” A E. R. Boak (reviewed in the American 
Historical Reiieiv, xxiv). 

From the lAiiversity of California PubiKUitions 
in Classical Philoloyy, v, may be mentioned 
“Notes on the Silrac of Statius, Book II, and 
“Notes4 on fhe Silrdc of Statius, Book III,” W 
.V. jMerrill.^ 

In the Year Book for 1918 emphasis was laid 
on the attention paid in recent years by students 
of English to' the classical elements in lOnglish 
literatuie For a discussion of a number of 
works of this sort, see “English Liteiature and 
(he Latin Classics,” C. Knapp, in the Classimil 
Weekly, \ii. F'or 1919 the following ma\ be 
noted: “English Translations from the Greek: 
A Bibliographical Sur\ev,” F. M. K. Fostei Ghe 
period covered is from the establishment of (-ax 
ton’s printing prc'ss in London, in 1479, to the 
beginning of 191S) : “Vergil and the English 
Poets,” Elizabeth Nitchie. 

As in the Year ITook.s for 1917 and 1918, at 
tention must be called to the fact that in ])e 
liodicals which are in no sense especially ile 
voted to classical matters, a wide vaiiety of 
papers, of real interest and importance to stu 
dents of the classics, is to be found a vaiiety 
so wide, in fact, that it is impossible to take 
adequate account of it Paitial surveys of this 
field are to be found in contributions to tin* 
(dasswal Weehly, labeled “Classical Articles m 
Non-CGassical Periodicals,” by C Knapp, M. S 
Messer, and H H. Yeames (ai'coiint is taken of 
American, English, French, Geiman, Italian, and 
Spanish periodicals), and in contributions, un- 
der the caption “(Tleneral Comments,” in the 
('lassical dournal, by G C. Scoggin. Each num- 
ber of the American Historical Review contains 
references to books and articles in the field of 
ancient history; a bibliography of books within 
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this field is given in each issue of the Historical 
Outlook In the paiagraph above in which ref- 
er onct^ wa,s made to the Bulleti'm published under 
the auspices of various Universities may be 
found entries which, with equal propriety, might 
have been recorded here. Here we may note 
"Lawyers of Ancient Rome,” E. d. White, in 
American Laiv Review; “Agriculture in Early 
Latiuni,” T. Frank, American Economic Review 
(a very suggestive paper); “Classioal History 
and in its Trend in America,” F. F. Abbott, in 
the Jhstorical Outlook. 

In the I -niversity of California Chronicle^ xx, 
a})j)eared ‘‘Hellenic Standards for the Modern 
World,” W\ K Prentice 

In the Texas Review, iii~iv (1918), appeared 
"Fan (humanism in the Age of Pericles,” W. J. 
Rattle (a study of the attempt of the Athenians 
in the age of Pericles to transform their leader- 
ship among the Greek States into an Empiie). 

In the Unireraity of Pennsylvania Law Re- 
new and American Law Rcqtsicr, Ixvi (1918), 
appeared "dhe Homicide Courts of Ancient 
Athens,” WL W H>de, and “The Basilica — a 
Ninth Century Roman Law^ Code which Became 
the Fust Civil Code of Gieece a Thousand Years 
Later,” (’ P Sherman. 

In the Alumni Bulletin of the University of 
\’irginia appealed the “Letters of Thomas delTer- 
‘•on conceining Philology and the Classics,” ed- 
ited by T. Fit/.hiigh. 

The classical periodicals published in England 
still show the effects of the Great Whir (see the 
\ LAR Books for 1917 and 1918). The Classical 
Ouarterly and the Classical Review, the two most 
accessible repositories of the writings of classical 
scholars in England, continue much reduced in 
si/e. Fioni the former, xiii, we name “dhe 
Scheria of the Odyssey,” A Shewan (an argu- 
ment that there is nothing supernatural about 
Scheria, the land assigned in the Odyssey to the 
I’liaacians, or about the Phieacians themselves. 
'Ihis j)ap(‘r 18 supplemented bv one in Classical 
Philology, xiv, in which Mr. Shevvan argues that 
Scheria was an actual place, inhabited by a real 
jieople, and that it can be fitted into the Meditcr- 
laiiean world of the latest Minoan or Mycenaean 
period: in fact, Schena was a Minoan settlement 
on the island of Corcyra, the modern Corfu) ; 
"Notes on the Eedesiazusae of Aristophanes,” T. 
L. Agar; “The Analogist and Anomalist Contro 
\ersy,” F IT Colson; “Notes on Martial,” A E. 
Housinan; “Phadriana,” J P. Postgate; "En- 
nius and the Punic Wars,” Ethel Mary Steuart, 
'‘M idler Aries, and other Cruces in Catullus,” 
O. L. Richmond; “The Greek Adjectives ending 
in 7;s,” R. McKenzie, “Notes on the Birds of 
Aristophanes,” T. L. .Agar Tn each issue of 
this periodical there are “Summaries of Pe- 
riodicals” (American, Hutch, French, German, 
Italian), which are very useful, though in 1919, 
as in the three or four years preceding, these 
“Summaries” were far leas full than they were 
before the Great War began (see the Year 
Books for 1917 and 1918). 

From the Classical Revieiv, xxxiii, we may 
name “The Homeric Hymns, XII,” T. L. Agar ; 
"Some Notes on the Religious Character of 
Apollo,” S Eitrem; “In Propertium Retractiones 
Selectae,” J. S Phillimore; “Livy and the Name 
Augustus,” Lily Ross Taylor; “A Noble Anatol- 
ian Family of the Fourth Century,” W. M. Ram- 
say (“a glimpse into the life of one of those 
Anatolian provincial families on whose impor- 


tance in the development of Byzantine Asia 
Minor J have for many years been collecting 
information from scattered and inadequate 
sources”) ; ‘'Ihe Art of Euripides in the llip- 
polytus,'’ J. A. S. Of the many reviews pub- 
lished in this periodical, we may single out for 
mention those of J. VauLeeuwen, Encktridium 
Dictxonis Epicae, by A. Shewan ; of A. 0. Prick- 
ard, Selected Essays of Plutarch^ Vol IJ, by A. 
C. Pearson; of H. Sjogren, M. Tullii Ciceioms 
Epp, ad Atticum,, I-J\, by A. C. Clark; of G. 
de Sanctis, Sioria dci Romani, by Adela Marion 
Adam; of A. C. Clark, The Descent of Manu- 
scripts, C. F. W^alters (the review'd’ heartily ap- 
proves Mr. Clark’s book, and seeks to reihiforce 
its position by evidence purporting to show that 
Mr. Clark’s principles had been applied by him 
successfully to the restoration, in various places, 
of the text of Livy. It may bo noted here, how- 
ever, that in a review in the Classical Journal, 
xiv, E T. Merrill, an American scholar wdio has 
worked much on manuscripts, especially the 
manuscripts of Pliny the Younger, is decidedly 
critical, not to say skeptical, of Mr. Clark's 
methods and results For the book itself, see 
the Ye.\r Book for 1918, its contents are well 
outlined in the two reviews). 

In the \"ear Book for 1918, mention was made 
of the fact that there had been successfully 
launched, in Italy, a new' series of texts of 
Latin authors, meant to take a place by the 
Side of the famous Teiibner siTies of texts in 
Greek and Latin, and the Oxford Classical Texts 
series During the year the following additions 
to this series have been made. Vergil, .Encid 
I~IX (three volumes) ; Cicero, Orationes Pro 
Hex. Roscio Axnenno and Dc Jmperio ('n. I*om- 
pett (one volume); Plautus, Miles Cloriosus; 
d'acitus, Historiae J-II; Carnnna Ludicra Ro- 
manorum : Pcringihum ^'e>lerts, Carmen Dc 
Rosts, Priapeorum LiheUus (one volume) ; Sen- 
eca, De Ira. 

Attention may be called here to the fact that 
much valuable classical work is done in Italy 
Important classical periodicals are Aicnc e 
Roma; Athenueurn; Rassegna Italiana; and Ri 
vista di Vdoloqta e di I str uzione (Jassica Sum 
maries of all four appear in the Classical Quar- 
terly (see above) ; summaries of the Rivisia di 
Filologia arc to be found in the .American Jour- 
nal of Philology (see above). 

Though the w'riting of Greek and Latin verse 
has never had the place in American classical 
scholarship that it long held, and to some ex- 
tent still holds, in English classical scholarship, 
a fair amount of Latin verse at least is pul)- 
lished in the United States, for example, in the 
Classical Weekly. In 1919, Anthony F. (Peyser, 
S.J., gathered together his scattered pieces, into 
a pamplilet entitled Musa Americana, First 
Heries. The 12 pieces in the volume include 
translations of the “Star-Spangled Banner,” 
“America,” “Battle Hymn of the Republic,” 
“Just Before the Battle, Mother ” 

Of hooks that have come to the writer’s at- 
tention, the following mav be mentioned : E 
Cochia, II Trihunato della Plehe la sua Autorita 
Ciudiziaria Htudiata in Rapport o colla Proce- 
dtira Civile (1917); T. Codrington, Roman 
Roads in Britain (3d ed.) ; T. L. Comparette, 
Aes Hiqnatum (a study of early Roman coin- 
age) ; B. S. Conway, The Venetian Point of View 
in Roman Histo’ry (1918: in this lecture the 
author, emphasizing Livy’s power of painting 
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pictures instinct with dramatic imagination and 
colored with lively human sympathy, connects 
it with the fact that he was born in Padua, a 
city of the Venetians, who, from earliest times, 
have been remarkable for artistic ability, ability 
which eulniinates in the great painters of the 
Renaissance) ; A. W. dcGroot, A Handbook of 
Antique Prose Rhythm^ 1. History of Greek Prose 
Meter: Demosthenes^ PlatOy Philo, Plutarch, and 
others; G. Ferrero and C. Barbagallo, A Hhort 
History of Rome, Vol. II, The Empire, Jflf B.C- 
J/7() AM.' W. W. Fowler, The Death of Turnus: 
Observations on the Twelfth Book of the ^Eneid, 
C. II. Herford, The Poetry of Lucretius (a lec- 
ture) ; W. Inge, Philosophy of Plotinus, 2 vols 
(the Gilford lectures at St. Andrews, 1917- 
1918) ; Louise E. Matthaei, Studies in Greek 
Tragedy; G. Maurras, Athhnes Antique; E. 
Meyer, Cwsars Monarchic und das Principal des 
Ponipejus : Innere Gesehichte Roms v>on GO his 
V. Chr.; Gilbert Murray, Aristophanes and the 
War Party : A Study in the Contemporary Criti- 
cism of the Peloponnesian War; M. Niedeimann, 
Essais dMJtymologie et de Critique Verhale 
Latines (reviewed by E. H Sturtevant, in the 
(lassical Weekly, xii) ; F M Nicholls, Erasmus, 
Epistles, Vol. Ill (a translation of Erasmus’s 
corr('spondeiice, arranged chronologically, with 
commentaries, confirming the chronological ar* 
langernent, and supplying further biographical 
matter) ; Elizabeth O’Neill, Rome: A History of 
the City from the Earliest Time (a volume be- 
longing to The Nations’ History Series, praised 
in the \merican Historical Review, xxiv, 531); 
Sir William Osier, The Old Humanities and the 
A eir Science (a lecture containing interesting re- 
marks on Aristotle and Lucretius) , L. Pareti, 
Stoma di Sparta Arcaica (a discussion of the 
pre-Greek and pre-Dorian period, with further 
treatment of the history down to the conquest 
of Alessenia, with an Appendix on Gyrene) ; M. 
Platnauer, The Life and Reign of the Emperor 
Lucius Septimus Seieius (for a review of this 
book, by A. E R. Roak, see the Classical Weekly, 
\iii); J. E. Sandys, Latin Epigraphy: An In- 
ti oduci ion to the Study of Latin Inscriptions 
(the first manual of this sort published in Eng- 
land : a very excellent book for beginners in 
this field) ; C. Zander, \'ersus Saiurnii (3d ed.) ; 
L. M Sweet, Roman Emperor Worship ; U. V. 
Wilamowitz-MoellendorfT, Platon, Leben und 
Werhe, vol. 1. 

PHILOLOGY, Modeun. The study of Modern 
Languages in the United States suffered a severe 
loss in the death of Professor Calvin Thomas 
of Ckilumbia University, who passed away sud- 
denly on Nov. 4, 1919. Born in Lapeer, Mich., 
in 1854, he became, after studying in Leipzig, 
instructor in German in .his Alma Mater, the 
ITniversity of Michigan in 1878. He was called 
to Columbia University in 1896 as professor of 
German language and literature. He found time, 
amidst other duties, to write, and his numer- 
ous publications include a Practical German 
Grammar, (1895); Life and Works of Schiller, 
(1901); a History of German Literature, 
(1909); and Goethe, (1917). Because of his 
piofound scholarship as well as his sound judg- 
ment — so well shown by the attitude he main- 
tained during the war — Professor Thomas will 
always hold a high place in the esteem of his 
American confreres. II is prudent counsel will 
be sadly missed novr that the question has arisen 
of reestablishing Germanic studies on a sane 


basis in American universities. (See Necrol- 
oOY.) 

As for Kuno Meyer, who also passed away 
during the year (see Necrology), it is unfortu- 
nate that his high standing as a scholar has 
been impaired by the contentious and erratic 
opinions he expressed at frequent intervals dur- 
ing the great war. But notwithstanding the 
fact that he became the butt of ridicule of the 
laity, as a Celtist his contribution has been 
prodigious as well as accurate. 

An interesting development in philological re- 
search is the establishment of the Euzko Ikas 
kuiitza, or Society of Basque Studies, at Guiptiz- 
eoa on Nov. 22, 1918. This society set at once 
for its task the publication of a review' printed 
in Basque, Spanish and French, and devoted to 
studies of the language, literature and history 
of the Basque people. Couises in the Basque 
language will be instituted in all the leading 
universities of Spain Though we have fre 
quently called attention to studies on Basque 
in our contributions to the Year L.. we have 
expressed as often the wish— fortuiiatel\ , 
on the point of being realized — that this most 
interesting language might ib^’cive more serious 
attention. (For Basque, see New Inti-rna- 
TiONAL Encyclopedia, 2d ed , vol ii, pp. 746- 
747). ^ 

During the past few years there has been 
noted among our students a marked growth of 
interest in the universities of France 'riianks 
to the influence of the more serious men of the 
A. E. F., all of the Latin countries arc seeking 
to attract students of our nationality For the 
purpose of rendering assistance to those who 
contemplate spending some time abroad the In- 
stitute of International Education has been es- 
tablished at 419 West 117th St., New ^ ork. 
The director of this bureau, Prof. Stephen P 
Duggan, has at hand complete information, as 
far as obtainable, regarding all foreign uni\eisi- 
ties. In the same office is to be found the 
American representative of the Office National 
des Universities, who hopes to serve as an edu 
cational inteimediary between France and the 
United States And in order that we may bet- 
ter appreciate the aims of the Fiench university, 
F. Buisson, former minister of public instruc- 
tion, and F. E. Farrington have issued a volume 
entitled French Educational Ideals of To-day 
(Palis*), which consists of an anthology of 
articles by some of the molders of French edu- 
cational thought of the present time. Like- 
wise M. Caull^ry, former exchange professor at 
Harvard, seeks to explain to his compatriots 
IjCs IJniversit^s et la vie scientifique aux Etats- 
Vnis (Paris). In Belgium also educational le- 
form is receiving most serious attention, as is 
obvious from L. de Paeuw^’s La Reform e dc 
Venseignement populaire en Belgique (Pans). 

But it is probably in Spain that most active 
attention has been given to the needs of the 
American student. During the past academic 
year the ministry of public instruction sent to 
the United States a delegate, Prof. Jos6 Castil- 
lejo, who, after visiting our leading educational 
institutions, prepared a report on the char- 
acter and functions of the Board of Extension 
of Studies (Junta para ampliaci5n de estudios) 
of Madiid. This bcaly not only seeks lo (>1 h(c 
at the disposal of the foreign studtnt its sem- 

* When no date is given it is understood that the 
work was published in 1919 
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inaries, laboratories and libraries, but also plans 
to open its residence halls to those who desire 
lodging. Furthermore it aims to encourage 
Spaniards to pursue studies in our universities. 
At the University of Salamanca, whose environ- 
ment, it seems, is as yet virgin to the incursions 
of the demon of the high-cost-of-living, special 
attention is given to eoiuses for foreigners. At 
Madrid a regulai summer session — the courses 
of which are especially designed for students 
tiom foreign lands — has been installed. Finally 
the lequirements for the doctorado en letras — 
which, in the past, was, like the French doc- 
toral es 1eit7c8, beyond the nach of foreigners — 
have been so modified that an American student 
with the AM. degree can now enter the Span- 
ish universities on an equality with natives 
who hold the degree next below the doctorate — 
that of lirenciado. One can only regret that in 
France a similar reform was not made, for the 
more or less hybrid doctorat de Vnnitwrsiiey 
will never prove po[)ular with our students. A 
booklet containing complete information on all 
educational institutions in Spain, will soon be 
issued under the title Anna no dr la Ensefianza 
{ Madrid ) . 

As for the universities of Italy we have the 
brief guide of Frof. K McKenzii*, Italian I'ni- 
vcraiiieti and their Opportunities for Foreign 
Hhidents fUome). 

Finally, in Great Britain, the government, 
realizing the vast impoitance of modern lan- 
guage instruction, appointed a committee to 
enquire into the position of modern languages 
in their educational systoni. The report of this 
committee was issued in the last months of 11118 
( London ) . 

In order to complete our list of war manuals, 
be^un in 1917, we may note the following: 

Fkencii : 

(1) Oeneral — E. Baillens, Facts about 
France (English text of Choses de France, Paris, 
(1918). 

(2) Manuals — E.. Gourio, My French Com- 
panion (Paris, 1018) ; D A. MacLean, Fjasy 
French for Amcr. Soldiers (id.) ; A. Palacios, 
Ouide for the Fsc of the Oortina Phone- M ethod 
in Classes (Fr. Military Course, id); F, E 
Pattou, Conversations militaires (id ) ; A. Rudy, 
French Key for Soldiers and Sailors (Houston, 
Texas, 1918). 

(3) Dictionaries — (a) Artillery: Lieut 

Gondry, French and Eng Artillery Technical 1 o- 
cahulary (Paris, 1918); (b) Aviation: .1. Ly- 
cett, Aviation Technical Dictionary, Kng.-Fr. and 
Fr.-Eng. (id.) , 11. M. Pierce, Fr.-Eng., and Eng - 
Fr. Dictionary of Aviation (N. Y., 1918). (c) 

Medical: J. Marie, English-Freneh-ltahan Med- 
ical Vocabulary (Phila., 1918). (d) Commer- 

cial: J, P. llervas, Dtccionario de Correspond- 
cncia cornercial, Castellano, francos, ingles y 
aleman (Barcelona, 1917); J. McLaughlin, Dic- 
txonnaire francais-anglats ct anglais- frangais des 
termes comrnerciaux (Paris, 1919); F. W. 
Smith, Fr.-Eng. and Eng.-Fr Commercial Dic- 
tionary (London, 1918). (e) Telegraphic: L. 

Tissot-Dupont, Dictionnaire des termes tech- 
niques de i6legraphi€-t6l&phonie frang-anglais et 
anglais- francais (Paris, 1919). (f) General: 

Ch. Cestre, Dictionnaire franco-anglais (Paris, 
1918). English: P. W. Long, Military Eng- 
lish (id.). Rumanian: P. Axelrod, Elements 
of Unmanian (id., 1919) ; G. Weigand, Prak- 
tische Gramma tik der mmdnischen Bprache (2d 


ed., Leipzig, 1918). German: C. F. Atkinson, 
Dictionary of English> and German Military 
Terms (London, 1915-10). Arabic: Com. La- 
faille and Lieut. Lafaille, Vocahulaire frangais- 
arahe (Paris). Greek: G. Petrinis, Manuel de 
conversation francaise et grecque (Paris). Mo- 
roccan: Sicard, Vocahulaire franco-marocain 
( Paris ) . 

Another interesting tendency, due to the war, 
is the revival of interest in slang, especially 
that of soldiers. Thus, the new edition of Cas- 
sels’ English Dictionary (London) contains a 
number of neologisms most of which arc boi 
rowings from the language of the A E. F As 
for French, we have alnady called attiuition to 
several valuable studies of this sort — for was it 
not the poilu who popularized hoche and camou- 
flagef To that list may be added F. Deehelette, 
I/Argot des poilus (Paris, 1918), and G. I'^s- 
naiilt, 7>c Poilu tel qu'il se parlc (Paris) In 
German we may note T. linme. Die drutschc 
Soldatensprachc der Gegenivart und ihr Ilurnot 
(Dortmund, 1917) 

Before turning our attention to the Indo-Eu- 
ropean languages, it behooves us to mimtion two 
works on the languages of Afi ica, the lirst. by 
Alice Werner, being an Iniroductoi y Sketch of 
the Bantu Languages (N Y.), which consists of 
text-book and essay on the family of languagiss 
spoken througliout the Central and Southern 
])art of the continent (for Bantu, see Nkw In 
TEUNAT Enc'.. 2d (hI., ii, p. 941), and the othei, 
by L. Keallon, entitled Piemicrs elements de la 
langue dotiala (Paris), spoken at Duala in 
Cameroon And for those interested in the 
science of signs as well as tit*rmanics, C S R 
Collin’s Bibliographical Guide to Scmalology 
(J^ondon), should not be overlooked. 

General Indo-European. While activity in 
this extensive domain of research was, to a grc'at 
extent, stifled liy the war, yet seveial works of 
value may be noted. The Finnish scholar, A. 
Aarne, issued the first part of his \'erglcichende 
Ratselforschungcn (Helsingfors, 1918) II 
Miller ma<le an effort to solve a problem, in his 
Die Semitsch-vorindogermanischcn lat ym/alen 
Konsonanten (Copenhagen, 1917), that bafiled 
the elder Delitzsch more than 30 years ago 
Why the Danish scholar thought it ncc(‘ssarv to 
add un rdsnmc, en fiancais is not very cl(‘ar. 
Does he mean to imply that (German will be 
come a dead language*^ K. Brugmann issued 
two works: Der Vrspiung des Schrinsubicets 
‘Vs’’ in den germamschen und den romanischen 
Sprachen (Leipzig, 1917); and Verschicdcn 
heiten der Satzgestal tuny nach Massgabc der 
seelischen Grundfunktionen in den indogeim. 
Sprachen (ib., 1918). ’Phe first volume of W. 
Streitberg’s Erforschung dci indoiiermanischen 
Sprachen (Strassburg, 1910), is devoted to 
Greek, Italic, Popular J>atin and Celtic Men- 
tion should also be made of M. Deutschbein, 
Sprachpsychologische Studien (Cfithen, 1918). 

Indo-Iranian. In Sanskrit we have tw'o char- 
acteristic works, one by H. Oldenberg, Zur 
Geschichte der altindischen Prosa (Berlin, 1917), 
giving special consideration to the prose poetic 
tale; and the other by T. W. Rhys-Davids, Cos- 
mic Law in Ancient Thought (Oxford). S Para- 
mananda has issued the first volume of a new 
translation of the Upanishads ( Boston ) . V. A. 
Smith has prepared a new edition of his His- 
tory of India from the Earliest Times to the 
End of W11 (Oxford). 
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Celtic. In Irish the last works of Kuno 
Meyer, althougli veiy brief, are yet deserving of 
note as being eharaeteristie : A' ordisvh-Jrisches 
(Berlin, 1918); An (yvinog ein altlriHchcH (h- 
(licht an nne Hi/ncisahte (with tiaiislation, id.) ; 
JAn 'tnittcln inchvH Lobgcdicht (from the Ui 
Eehaeh, id.); Zur keltischen W'ortknnde (sec- 
tion IX, id.) ; and Cannae’s (Hossar narh der 
fls. des^Ji aches der Th Maine (id.). A useful 
niamuil is J. Neuhaus, Einfiihrang ins Jiische 
(Halle, 1918), Of general inteiest to Cellists 
is F. Lot, Etude sur le Ijancelot en prose (Paris, 
1918), 

Slavic. A fairly well-selected bibliography of 
the Slavic languages- though with many omis- 
sions — may be found in IL J Kerner, Slavic Eu- 
rope (Camlindge, Mass., 1918) ; H Paric, Beit- 
lage slarisehcn Spi achgeschichte (V’ienna, 

1918), is iirobably deserving of numtiou. 13ul- 
gaiian is r(piesent(‘d by two dictionaries, pie- 
pared, it is needless to say, when the inhabi- 
iants of that country were more popular in 
Ceirnany than at pies(*nt: (L VVeigand, liulgar- 
isch-dcufsehes \\ orterJiUch (2d ed , Leipzig, 
1918); and A. Doritsch, Jtcutseh-huJgansehes 
Woi terhueh, revised by C. VVeigand (ib.). In 
Czech there is one ctmtribution • K. Trautmann, 
/>/(■ al tlsehcchische Alexandreis (Heidelberg, 

1917) , with intioduction and glossary. (For 
Czech, see New Intlrisat. Fnc., 2d ed VI. pp. 
421 2.) 

Fnulihu. 4 he most imjioiiant publication in 
the somewhat nieagrc' list of studu's on English 
is the third edition of U Jespersen’s monu- 
numtal (hoieth aad Structure of the English 
Language (Leipzig) A 11, Cilbcit’s (leaqr aph- 
icul Diet lona rif of Milton (New Haven, Conn ), 
contains data of int(U-est to the philologist. H 
L. Mimcken notes chai actei istic developments in 
style and usage in The \rnerican Language (N 
^ ). S Moore’s fl istoncal Outlines of English 
Ehonologif and Middle English Oranimar ( x\nn 
Arbor), is a college text. In syntax we have M. 

I leutschbein, System der ncuenglischen Syntax 
(Cothen, 1917). 'I’lie following Cerinan doctoral 
dissertations may be of interest to specialists: 
Hertha Prandenburg, (ialfnd ion Monmouth vnd 
die fruhrnittelenqlischcn Chronistcn (Berlin, 

1918) ; Olga Cevenich, Die eughsche f*alalah- 
sin ling von k-ch im Lichtc der enqhschen Orts- 
namcn (Halle), N, von Claim, Zur Oeschichte 
dcs gi ammo tischen Oeschlechts im Mitteleng- 
Iischcn (Heidelberg, 1918); A Leitzmann, Wal- 
ther nnd lliltgunt hci den Angelsaehsen (Halle, 
1917) ; F. SteinhofT, Veher den Gebrauch dcs 
Artihels in den engUsehen Werhen John Goivers 
(Kiel, 1910) ; W. Phoenix, Die Suhst ant hner ring 
dcs Adjektivs, Partizips nnd Zahlwoi tes tm 
Angelsuvhsischen (Berlin, 1918), As for Beo- 
wulf we have the edition, with glossary, of M 
Heyne, revised for th(‘ 12th time by L. L. 
Schiieking (Paderborn, 1918). Of the Oxford 
English Dictionary, the following parts ap- 
})eared: Sivcep-Symikite and Stratns-Styx 

Ceiiman. New editions of standard texts con- 
sist of A. Bachman n, Mittclhoehdeutsehcs Lese- 
buch mit Gramniatik nnd WorterhueJi (8th ed., 
Zurich, 1918) ; M. J.exer, Mittelhoehdeutsches 
Tasehenworterhueh (14th ed., Leipzig, 1918); 
and H. Paul, M ittelhoehdentsche Gramniatik 
(11th ed., Halle, 1918). L. Sdtterlin’s Die 
deutsehe Sprachc der Gegenwort attained its 
fourth edition (Leipzig, 1918 To B. Delbrfick’s 
Germanic syntax was added part IV entitled 


Die Wortstellung in den altercn westgotischen 
handrccht (Leipzig, 1918) . The third section of 
the fourth volume of ,L Hoops, Rcallexxkon der 
germanisehen , I liertumsk unde ( Strassliurg, 
1918), appeared. 11. Paul has made a very in- 
teresting contribution in lleber Kontaminatwu 
auf syntakiisehen Gebiete (Munich) In 1918, 
E. Sievers began the ])ublication of his Metrisehc 
Studien l\ (Leipzig). Other works woithy of 
mention are: v. B, van Haeringen, De ' ger- 
maansc m/iexieversehijnselen {’umlaut’ en ’brek- 
ing’) phonetics heschound (Leyden, 1918) ; M. 
Pauly, Perlen aus dem Sagenschutz des Pern- 
lands Sagen^ Legenden, nnd Gebranehe ( (Cologne, 
1918) , L. Spitzer, Fremdwortcrschatz und 
Eremdiolkerhass (Vienna, 1918), in which the 
author opposes the elForts of purists; and E. 
W asserzieher, Woherf Etqmologisehcs Worter- 
hneh der deutsahen Sprache (Berlin, 1918), Of 
Grimm’s Deutsches Wurterbueh parts of vol X, 
edited by B. Cromc; vol. XI, ed by VC Dollmaye 
and K. Euling; vol XIII, by K von Bahder and 
H. Sickel ; and vol. XIV, by L Siitterlin (Leip- 
zig, 1916-18), weie published. Of the Schwei- 
zeiisehes Jdiotikon, dictionary of Swiss-German, 
the 83d Heft of vol. VIII was issued ( Fraiien- 
leld, 1917). Along the same lines is Iv. Stueki’s 
Schueizerdeutsche Spnehivorter (Zurich, 1918). 
'I’he following doctoral dissertations, many of 
which deal with dialects, will close the list: L. 
Biun, Die M undarten ion Obetsaxen ini Kanton 
Graubunden (Frauenfeld, 1918); A G(»tze, 
Eamiliennamen im Hadisehen Oberland (Heidel- 
biiig, 1918) ; O. von Greyer/., Schiveizerdcutsch, 
Proben sehweizeriseher Mnndart aus alter nnd 
neuer Zeit (Zuiich, 1918) ; K Hes.sel, \lt- 
deutsehe Frauennamen (Bonn, 1917); H Lars- 
son, Lauistand der M undart der Gemeinde All- 
engomrne bei Hamburg (Hamburg, 1917) ; A 
Sehreiber, lieittage zu Ortsnamenkunde ( Boh- 
mens); M Szadrowsky, \omina agentis des 
Sehu'cizerdeutsehcn (Frauenfeld, 1918); and W. 
W'iget, Die haute der Toqgenburger Mundar ten 
(id, 1916). 

Dutch The Middelnederlandseh Woorden- 
boek, edited by E. Verwijs and »!. V'erdam, has 
now reached the word “waterman ” The follow- 
ing parts of the gnat Woordenboek der Ncder- 
landsche Taal were issued: 3d deel, 28th aflever- 
ing, ’’eunjer-fatsoeneeren’ b,v J A. Knuttel ; 8th 
deel, 14th and 15th aflevining, ”Lief-Lijkver- 
branding'’ by J. Heinsius, and 13th deck 9th 
aficiering, ” Poer roggeteunis’' by B. Van der 
Meulen. 

Scamhnavian. Bbom the prolilic pen of A. 
Kock we have the biief Altnordiseher u-V miaul 
in Ableitungs und Heugungsendungen (Lund, 
1918). The 7th ed. of L. A. Wimmer's Oldnor- 
disk Laesebog, with notes and glossary appealed 
at Copenhagen (1916). The only other contri- 
bution of note is F. R. Schrbder, Halfdanar Saga 
Eysteinssonar ( H alle, 1 9 1 7 ) . 

Romance. The Pomanisches etymologisehes 
Wdrterbnch of W. Meyer-Lilbkc reached its 19th 
liefernng (Heidelberg, 1916). In Popular Latin 
we have F. Slotty’s brief 1 ulgarlatcinisches 
Tlebungsbuch (Bonn, 1918). A very important 
bibliography is that of M. Waseniiis, Listc des 
travanx sur les langnes et littoral ures rornanes 
et germanigues pubhis par des auteurs finlan- 
dais oil parus en Finlande au cours des ann^es 
W09~15 (Helsingfors, 1917). Another valuable 
contribution to the history of the verb in Ro- 
mance is that of B. Mendizdbal, Monografia his- 
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torico-morfologica del verbo latino (Madrid, 
1918). The following three works are deserving 
of mention: II. Bayer, (higincs des ve^rbes an- 
dare, andar, amiar, allcr (Prague, 1917) ; \\ . V 
Wartburg, Zur Benennung des Bchnfes in den 
romanisehen ^prachen (Berlin 1918); and L. 
8pitzer, Aufsutze !::;ur romoMischcn SyntcLX und 
Stilistik (IJalle, 1918). Of special interest to 
teachers is K C. Kittson, Theory and Pravliee 
of Language Teaching, with special reference to 
French and (lernian (London, 1918). 

Fkknch. While the title of C. S. R Collin’s 
Etude sur 1e d6veloppemcnt de sens du suffixe- 
ata {Ital.-atay Prov., Cat., Esp., Port.-ada, 
Franq.-ee-ade) dans les langues romanes 
(Lund, 1918), is geiieial, yt^t the author informs 
us that it is studi<>d speoialement au point de 
rue du franeais. The 4th lieferung of A. Tob- 
ler, Altfranzbsisches Worterbiudi, edited by I.om- 
matzsch (Berlin, 1918), made its appearance, 
('. VoretzHch, Einfuhiung in das Etudium der 
altfranzosischen iSprache (Halle, 1918), was re- 
published for the fifth time Of a more s])ecial 
nature are E. Brail, Lat. fons, foras tin (lallo- 
romanischen besonders im Fianzosischcn (Ber- 
lin, 1918) ; G Guillaume, Lc Probicme de Var- 
ticle et sa solution dans la languc fran^aise 
(Paris) ; P. Larousse, ^f^ettes lexicologtques (id., 
1918) ; and E. Lerch, Die Bedeutung der Modi tm 
Franzosisehen (Leipzig). In French dialecto- 
logy wc have J. Gillieron, (lenealogie des mots 
qui d6signent Vabeille d'aprds V Atlas linguistique 
de la France (Paris) ; and Margot Henschel, 
Zjur Sprachgcographie Sudwestg alliens (Beilin, 

1917) . In Old French the following are the 
most important contributions that have come to 
our notice- G. B. Fundenbuig, Feudal France 
in the French Epic (Piinceton) ; R. T House, 
I/Ordenc de Chevalene, an Old French poem 
(Norman, Okla.) ; P Preteux, Chez les Trou- 
reres normands (Fecamp, 1918) -, A. Stimming, 
Bueve de Han tone, (vol. ii, Halle, 1918) ; and 
K. Vossler, Der Minnesang des Bernhard von 
Ventadorn (Munich, 1918). A Vicard, in Les 
FaniCmes d'une danse macabre (Le Puy-en- 
Velay, 1918) ; discusses the funereal art of the 
ISIiddle Ages as shown by the fresco of the 
Chaise Dieu. K J. Riemens, Esquisse historique 
de Venseignement du fran^'ais en Hollande du 
XTle au XI Je sHcle (Leyden) is an interesting 
historical study. The Academic des Inscrip 
tions et Belles-Letties issued the 40th vol. of the 
Kotices et Extraits de la BibliotlUque nationale 
et a litres bibliotheques (Paris, 1918). 

Italtax. a 2d edition of Polcari’s transla- 
tion of F. D'Ovidio and W. Meyer-Liibke’s 
Crammatica storica della lingua e dei dialeiti 
italiam (Milan) was published. The contribu- 
tions to dialectology are as follows: A. Levi, 
Le palatali piemontesi (Turin, 1918) ; L. Pascale, 
Jl dialetto manfredoniano ossia dizionario dei 
vocaboli usati dal popolo di Manfredoma (Rome, 

1918) ; and 0. C. L Vangen stein, Leonardo da 
VinePs Sprog (Christiania, 1917) *, a stylistic 
and linguistic study of the language of the great 
artist. Of value to students and others are the 
following grammars and dictionaries: F. Hun- 
ziker, Eommario di grammatica ttaliana (Zur- 
ich, 1918) ; C. Frisoni, Diccionario moderno 
italiano-cspahol (Florence, 1918) ; and A. Hoare, 
Ehort Italian Dictionary (2 vols., Cambridge), a 
disappointing work. 

Spanish. The 4th edition of R. Men^ndez 
PidaPs excellent Manual de gramdtica historica 


cspauola (Madrid, 1918), will be welcomed by 
scholars The 11th vol. of J. Cejador y Franca, 
Ilistoria de la lengua y literatura castellana 
(Madrid), is devoted to the regional and mod- 
ernist epoch (1888-1997). An interesting con- 
tribution to the early history of Spanish is E 
de Hinojosa, Documentos para la hisioria de las 
instituciones de Jjeon y de Castilla (Madrid), 
which extends from the tenth to the thirteenth 
centui-y. In diahctology mention should be 
made of the Royal Galician Academy’s Dic- 
cionario gallego-castellano (Coiufia) of which the 
12th ciiaderno was issued; and J. de Santiago y 
Gomez, Filologia de la lengua qallega, (San 
tiago, 1918). In Chilean we have 8 de Sauniere, 
i'ucntos populares araucanos y chilenos (San- 
tiago de Chile) ; the .5th vol. (R-Z) of M. A. 
Roman, Diccionario de chilenismos y dc otras 
locuciones riciosas (ib., 1916-18), which con- 
tains a supplement; and P. A. Valenzuela, Glos- 
ario ctimologico de hombreSy animal es, etc.y y 
dc vocablos incoiporados en el lengua je vulgar, 
aborigines de Chile y de algun otro pais ameri- 
rano (Vol. i, ib ) To this list belongs also J 
Jungfer and A. M. Pajares, Esiudios sobre 
apcllidos y nombres de lugar hispano-maroquies 
(Madrid, 1918) An odd little study is G M. 
Vergara, Apodos que se aplican a los habitantcs 
de algunas localidades espaholas de los pueblos 
proximos a ellas (Madrid). Of a popular nature* 
are J. Alemany y Bolufer, Diccionario enciclo- 
pcdico ilustrado de la lengua espahola (Barce- 
lona) ; and J. Prado, El genio de la lengua y 
liter atura^ castellana (Lima, 1918), with special 
reference to the intellectual history of Peru As 
a contribution to semasiology we may mention 
F. Restrepo, El alma de las palabras (ib., 1918). 
Of interest to teachers are A. Rodriguez Garcfa, 
Xocioncs de gramdtica castellana (llabana) , 
P. TI. Urena, Antologia de la versificacion ritmica 
(Mexico) ; J. S. Molina, Ensehanza cultural de 
idiomas extranjeros (Santiago, 1916) ; and L 
Villon, Dictados ortogrdficos y reflexionados 
sobre la ortografia (Valladolid, 1917). M R 
Navas y Carrasco, Diccionario general ii tec 
nico hispano-americano (Madrid, 1918) is said 
to contain more than 1.38,000 words 

PoKTUGUESE. Only two works are to be noted 
in Portuguese: W. Meyer-Llibke, Beitragc zur 
Kenntnis der al tportugiesischen (Vienna, 1917) , 
and F. da Silva, Diccionario bibliogrdfico portu 
gucs (vols. XX and xxi, Lisbon). 

Catai.an. dacme Conesa’s fourteenth century 
translation of Les histories troyanes has been 
edited by R. Miguel y Planas (Barcelona, 1917) 
L. Spitzer, Katalanische Efymologien (Hamburg, 
1918) contains some interesting etymologies. 

RiiBrro-RoAiANCE. P. J Andeer, Bhaetoro- 
manische Elementargramrnatik (‘hi ed , Zurich, 
1918) considers especially the Ladin dialect of 
Lower Engadine. The 32d vol of the Annalas 
della societd reio-romantscha was issued at Chur 
(1918), 

Phonetics. Important general woiks in Ger- 
man which have just reached us are M Leky, 
Crundlagen einer allgemeinen Phonetik als 
Vorstufe zur Eprachwissenschaft (Cologne, 

1917) ; R. W. Schulte, Abriss der Lautwissen- 
schaft (Leipzig, 1917) ; an introduction into the 
problems and methods of Phonetics; E. W Sel- 
mer, Batzphonctische IJntersuchungen (Chris- 
tiania, 1917); and A. Htlppy, Die Phonetik im 
I’niermcht der modemen Hprachen (Zurich, 

1918) ; with special reference to English. A 
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most valuable contribution is 0. P. Krapp, Vro- 
nnnciation of k^tandard English m America (N. 
Y.). Other useful works in Publish are Theo- 
dora U. Irvine, IJow to pronounce the Names in 
Shakespeare (N. Y.) ; and R. P Utter, Ererg- 
Day Pronunciation (N. Y., 1918). In French 
we have L. Bascan, Manuel prat\qve de pronon- 
ciation et de lecture frangaisrs (N. Y., 1918), 
useful for beginners; J. Bioussard, Elements of 
French Pronunciation (ib. )j R- Pansy, Lectures 
fran(;aiscs phonctiqucs (London, 1018) ; and 
R M. Pierce, Chart of the French Alphagam 
(N. Y, 1018). A standard work in Spanish is 
T. Navarro O'oraAs, Manual de pronunciach'm 
espahola (Madrid, 1918). Mention should also 
be made of R. M. Pierce, Chart of the Spanish 
Alphagam (N. Y., 1018). And O. Brenner, 

Deutsche LautUhre (Leipzig, 1918) closes the 
list for the present year. 

PHOSPHATE. From figures compiled by 
the United States (Geological Survey it is shown 
that 2,400,700 long tons of phosphate rock were 
marketed in this country during 1018, having a 
total value of $8, 214, 403 44iis (‘ompared with 
2,584,287 long tons in 1017 with a value of 
$7,771,084. Florida, Tennessee, South ('arolina, 
and certain Western States, in the older named, 
produce the phosphate rock of the United States, 
several thoiiHand tons of that attributed to Ten 
nessee being mined in Kentucky In 1018 
t'lorida yielded 2,007,230 tons of a value of 
$0,000,106 as eornpaiod with 2,022,500 tons in 
1017 which sold for $5,464,403 In South Caro- 
lina there w^re sold 37,040 tons for $164,650 
as against 33,485 tons in 1017 sold for $138,482. 
Tennessee marketed 374,535 tons in 1018 at a 
price of $1,017,546 in comparison with 513,107 
ions -Naliied at $2,126,353 the pievious year 
The Western States showed 11,055 tons in ’l018 
worth $42,161, whereas the hgures for 1017 were 
15,006 tons of a value of 41,75(1 Tii 1018 there 
were exported from the United States 143.801 
long tons of phosphate rock uhieh was 6 per cent 
of the domestic production --tiie same percentage 
fus was shown hy the figures for the previous 
year when 166,385 long tons of pliosjiluite rock 
left tlie country 

PHOSPHATIC FERTILIZERS. Sec Fi k- 

TILIZEKS 

PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY. S( 'e (hlEMISTRY, 
(tEnkrat. Proorp:ss of. 

PHYSICS. The year 1010 is notable in 
])hysics for events of unusual novelty and im 
])ortanee, three of them of almost sensational in- 
terest — the confirming of Einstein’s quantitative 
prediction of the cfTcet of gravity on light, the 
success of Rutherford in disintegrating the 
michuis of the nitrogen atom, and correlation of 
atomic’ number, structure, <and properties by the 
Langmuir postulates. 

To confirm Einstein’s prediction that gravity 
affects light would alone have made the year 
momorahlo. That the precise magnitude of that 
deflection as predicted by him should also have 
been verified was cspeciallv astonishing since it 
is in strict accord with Einstein’s own revolu- 
tionary theory of lolativity but more than twice 
the value to he looked for from cla.ssical physical 
conceptions. At the solar eclipse of May 29, 
1010, light from the stars observed near the sun 
was found to he deflected 1.75 seconds of arc. 
This event eomhined with Einstein’s success in 
accounting for the discrepancy in the orbital 
period of Mercury, have given new strength to 


his theory which demands a recasting of current 
cosmic philosophy and physical conceptions. 
The ether theory seems untenable, fiuitful as it 
has been, and time and space become derived 
abstiai’tions of a secondary order. Doubtless the 
universal units of mass and action will soon 
command the dominant place they deserve irt 
physical theory. It will lie rcinembcri’d that 
Ein.stein computed that the orbital ellipse of 
Mercury should undergo a rotational shift 
around the sun at the rate of 43 seconds of arc 
j>cr centuiv greater than Newton's laws would 
icquirc The actual shift was r(*ally observed 
and found to accord wuth Einstein’s prediction 
within 1 second of arc — a striking support to 
Einstein’s theory 

It will be of keenest interest to note with what 
ingenuity and promptness our physicists will 
make use of the deviation of light, for this 
newly-found jihenomeuon may easily become a 
tool of resea rcli of the utmost importance. In 
any evemt, Einstein’s theory, in the w’ords of 
Planck, ‘‘suipasses in boldness everything pievi- 
oiisly suggested in speculative philosopliy and 
even in the philosophu’al theories of knowledge,” 
and that “the revolution introduced into the 
physical conctqitions of the w^orld is only to be 
compared in extent and depth with that brought 
about by the introduction of the Copeniican sys- 
tem of the universe.” 

llaidly less interesting and significant is the 
success of various authors, notably Langmuir, 
in correlating atomic number, structure, and 
properties Langmuir’s postulates are perhaps 
the most complete correlation over attempted 
He makes a scries of assumptions, based partly 
upon tlie idc’as of Kossel and Lewis, and gives a 
simple formula based on the atomic number, 
from which the atomic structure may be derived. 
Fiom this structure many properties follow 
natnrallv, being especially successful from the 
cliernical point of view. The Bohr atom is 
brought into question, and the issue is laised 
acutely between the satellite-electron and the 
tixed-position-electrori flioorics Langmuir, fol- 
lowing others, takes the cube as t\ pe form, its 
ci^ht angles as loci for the electrons, giving the 
octet of the pel iodic system. Valency is 
iiiiiqiudy a<*countcd foi as the linking power of 
incomplete atom.s operating to complete their 
octaves The inert gases with all lionds satis 
lied, have n(» combining power This is neatly 
dciivod fiom the postulates. Chemical combina 
tions arc made boaiitifully graphic by his prin- 
ciple of convalency Altogether his theory 
throws such new light on the periodic system, 
on uni(|uc properties of certain elements and 
groups of elements, and gives such a workable 
grasp of the periodic system in teims of atomic 
uumlier that it will doubtless (*ommand niucb 
attention from physicist and chemist Its suc- 
cess has Ih’pu unique in predicting similarity of 
properties between elements which have merely 
the external layer of electrons, in similar stiuc- 
tural grouping. Not only may new compounds 
bo fi'eely predicted but it is possible to predict 
the crystalline form of compounds not yet 
sA nthesized. 

A third event which may prove of strategic 
importance in atomic rcs(>arch was Kiitherford’s 
apparent success in bioaking down the positive 
nucleus of the nitrogen atom Using the alpha 
particle (helium) from Radium C, Rutherford 
had a projectile with a velocity of 19,000 kilo* 
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meters per second, 20,000 times that of a rifle 
Inillet. \^’it}l tills projectile he bombarded 
hydrogen atoms, and in a i datively few of the 
total encounters between tin* aljiha pailicle and 
tile hydioiren atom, a head-on collision occurred, 
in \^hich th(‘ momentum of the forriiei was trans- 
fer! ed to the latter, ^ivin^ it a ran^e four times 
th<it of tlie alpha particle d'his was quite in 
accordance with theory, llnexjiectedly, ho^^ever, 
he found that in pure nitrogen the [larticle ]>ro 
duced ranges as loiu^ as those pioduced in pure 
hydrogen, d he nitro£ren atom has several times 
the weij^ht of tlie Indium atom. Control expm’i 
ments eliminated all explanations except that 
the iiindeus of the nitrogen atom had been broken 
u]) b\’ tin' swift aljiha ])aiti(de and a hydrofjfen 
nuchms detaidied fioni the nitrojUfen nucleus, 
The lattei luasumably consists of throe helium 
and tno hvdroj[;en atoms {making; the total 
atomic weight Id, that of nitroj^en) The lon^ 
laii^n* atoms wei e dcti'cted by absorbin*r scieens 
of metal which stopped th(‘ alpha paitndes but 
jiermitted the hi<^hcr spi'cd hydiooen atoms to 
jiass to the scintillat inj^ screen. Rutlieifoid 
hopes to find a projectile moie en(*r<»etic than 
the aljiha jiartndi' to dismte^ju at(‘ the structure 
of other li^ht atoms Tn any case, a in vv method 
of reseaich has met with succi'ss and foi the first 
time the positi\e luu'leus has by intent and 
uiidei contiol biokeii up. Further results w'ill 
b(‘ awaited w'ith inti'rest 

Harkins summarij'.es liis jieriodic svstem based 
on the II and lie atoms with lesjicct to buildm*^ 
Uji the ])ositi\e nuclei. Flements of e\en atomic 
number ((‘arbon, o.\\een, noon, maj^iiesium, sili- 
con, sulphur, ar^ion, calcium, scandium, chro- 
mium, iron) all have atomic W(*iehts divisible' 
bv 4 (the atomic w'ei<.:ht of Indium) The posi- 
tive nucleus of helium is the most stable next to 
hvdro^n'ii, hence well titti'd as a stable Imildine 
unit foi moie coirijilex atoms Almost diiect 
duiamic conlirmation that helium is sindi a 
buildiiie unit is found at the otliei end of the 
jieriodic table in uranium (atomic number fli | 
whicdi disintejri atcs lo losing? out' aljiha particle 
Radium and its successors jiron-i essu ely disinte 
‘riate by ejecting helium atoms, reducint' fiom 
tinn' to tinu' tin' atomic wi'i^ht by four with 
ea<di ejection So minh foi elements of ev(*ii 
atomic iiumbeis Fli'ineiits of odd atomic num- 
b('rs, accorduie t(y llaikiiis, aie juidialdv com 
jiounds of helium and Indioiien, cojujuitable liv a 
sinijde formula The eva n numbeied elements 
are, however, natinalh more stabh*, ad evidenced 
bv the fact that 10 elements of even atomic num 
b(‘r make Uj) o\ei 07 ]»er cent of the meteorites, 
and that the atoms of the ('V<*n numbered 
(helium) senes are 127 times more abundiHU 
in the iron meteoiites than the atoms of the otjd- 
numlu'ied (helium-hydroiicn ) senes In bui,ld 
in^ up atomic nuclei I'lectrons may be found (in 
\, 1 . ill rie, 4; Th, 26). These binding elections 
are given ofT in the disintegrations of the 
1 adio-a<*tive ('lements. Idilliculties aie re<*og- 
iii/ed by Harkins but his system is of iinndi 
interest. 

ddie number of electrons in the outer biyc'r of 
the atoms of the lightci elements an* the same 
for the elements in any given (‘olumn of the 
pel iodic system. This conclusion^ stati'd by 
Auren, from a study of the absorjition of X-ravs 
is consistent with the periodicity of the jiroper 
ties of tlu' chemical (l<‘ments. Karvassi uses 
(he quanta theory in a Htatd&tdf***^ stufly <)f the 


Bohr atomic model, discussing the mystery of a 
stable electronic orbit which emits no ladiation, 
w'hy a change between two stable orbits gives 
liomogeneous radiation, and why the change of 
energy in such transition is eijual to the (juan- 
tuni H times the fre(|uency of the emitted radia- 
tion. Debye and Seller lei have develojied a 
method of determining tlu' eflei'tivi' size of the 
planetarv system of eh'ctions in the atom, and 
using only classical data find no case to invali- 
date tin'll nu'thod In considering the branch 
of nu'chanics to which active (juanta Ix'loiig 
Katnow’sky assumes an inner coiun'ction betwa'eii 
atoms and electrons of a comh'nsed body as 
shown by Haber in the special fiecjuency ri'hition 
of infra ri'd and ultia vioh't lie holds that 
mole than one election ina\ he disphu'cd with 
ies[K'(‘t to the nucleus setting fn e some* of tin' 
eiieigy of the nucleus eh'ction svstem This tin' 
authoi uses as basis for the ('xisteiu'e of a sjie 
cial intiiiisie ('iK'igy in a body, (hvelojung an 
h\ jiothc'sis liolding loi an\ systi'in 

'I’he shaj»e of the ('h'ction and the distribution 
of unit charge ha\e been iindci discussion 
Loieiitz <*on(*enes a sjihei ical electron contiactid 
in the diri'ctioii ol its motion b> an amount in 
\olving the eb'ct ion’s velocity and the \elocit> 
(d' light dills is consistent with the Loientz 
Fitzgerald h^l)othesIs of the contraction of mat 
ter in bulk The eonti a(*t ih' ('lection, so-called, 
giM"- a \ariation of mass wdth \(‘lo(‘ity agreeing 
well w’lth the data from Beta jiaitich' mo\ ('merits 
and liigh-s})(*(‘(l cathode jiar tides PliAsieists aie 
s(*el\irig an atom structiiic to ai'count for th(3 
most di\eis(' j)h< nomeiia — the si’nes Inw’s of the 
sjieetrum, the Ze(*man ('ircet, loii i/atioii. magnet- 
ism, radiation, eolu'sam, chemical combination, 
and valencv d he niich'us thi'orA of Rutheiford 
wins its wa\, in sjiite of tlu' dilbcultv of explain- 
ing b\ it th(' instahiht\ ot ('hetion oihits and 
Newton'.'^ laws In fad Langmiiii, as rm'iitioiu'd 
discaids Hir oihital tlu'nn in his seaidiing in 
ouir\ into the distrihiitum of the I'h'dions in 
the atom. 

Foot(' and Mohh'i (‘ontinue theii inti'i ('st ing 
work on ionization and lesonaiK-e jiotintials foi 
electrons in vajiois of magnesium and thalium, 
deducing Planck’s constant as brioxlO -7 ('igs 
ju'r second Da\is and (loudu'i stiid\ tlu' ion 
I/at ion and excitation of radiation in nitrogc'ii 
gus'ing the ioni/ation jiotc'iitial as IS volts and 
liiiding intense radiation also at d volts 

d’utton makes a caiefiil study of the X lay 
anahsiK and the assignment of civstals to sym 
mcti\ classes Xra^ analysis of crystals, ac- 
(•(U'ding to A W Hull, is a (limax of a sericp of 
brilliant steps of pr»igiess to tlu' winning of the 
secret of atomic stun tine These include the 
kinetic theory of gases, streaming elections, 
weighing the atom and (‘lectron, counting indi 
\idual atoms, basing the comjiosition of thc' atom 
on th(' magnitude of the positi\'e nucleus as dc 
teripiniiig how' man\ elections it can hold in its 
sxstem, and thc lirilliant (lisco\eiy ot Hiagg of 
means to deter miiu' tlu' position of the atoms 
in solids Hull himself with a much sinijdcr 
method (using powdeied crystal) has found tin' 
atom jiositions in the cr-ystals of a score of eh'- 
meiits and a numbi’r of com|iounds— -classifying 
tlu'm into face-centred cubic, cubic close jiacked, 
centred cubic, hexagonal ( closc-jiacki'd ) , tetia 
hedial, and simple cubic. Foi each ('lenient and 
com]iouiid are also given, in .Vngstjom units, tin' 
Igiigth of the unit gube, (4-65 for aluutinwin) and 
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the distanee between eentres of nearest atoms 
for aluminum) 

As a result of the determination of the intra- 
crystal orientation of the atoms, the crystal 
foims arrived at give simple and natural e\- 
])lanations of certain physical pioperties of these 
substance's. Foi examph*, aluminum and other 
face-ceiitrcd cubic arrangement of atoms (an 
atom at each angle and at each face centre) 
are soft and ductile The reason is simple. 
There exist four plains in such a cube in which 
the atoms are so closely packed that one plane 
slips easily over the one below without elevating 
it, hence with minimum change in the attracti\e 
distances between tlie atoms Li'ss ductile are 
the ('('iitied cubic metals (an atom at each angle 
and oiH' at the centre) since they are more fully 
Intel lockc'd and tin' interatomic attractive dis- 
tance must change dining gliding This group 
iiicludfs such metals as iron and tungsten The 
baldness of the diamond is quite natuially at- 
tnbiitable to the tetrahedral airangement in 
which jjidiiig IS impossible since the atoms in 
this tx |)e are iiiterlo(‘k('d in the most stable 
maniK'r Shoic' has found that tin' diamond 
under good conditions can support a load of 
2,000,000 pounds per sipiare inch Hull states 
Hiat sim])l(' cubic salts such as lithium (lu’oride 
oi sodium chloiide do not ])eniiit gliding since 
(he atoms ai(' bound elec'trostatically, each ion 
being sunounded b^ six of opposite* charge 
(Jlidiiig is not possible since* it woulel bring to- 
gether ions eif like e'liaige's, heiie'c re'pulsion and 
ede*a\age Huidie*k anel Owen have studied the 
stiue'luie eif e-arboi uneluiii e-rystals, and show 
that silie'on and carbon atoms are each airange*d 
eni fae'e‘-e*enti eel i hombe)ln*elral lattices nearly 
cubie*, re sembling some'what the diamond Di . 
Hull herpes soon to adel the evieleiie'e of X-ray 
me'asiiieiiH'nts to the ])ierblem of the exact si/e 
erf the aterins, that is the' persitiern of the eh'ctrons 
in the atoms 

A'e’gaid discusses the X rax s})ee*tra and their 
bearing e>ri the e*onst itntiern erf the atom He 
assnme's that i ecombinat ion takes place frerm 
se'e'oiidaiN s\ stems and that the angular mer- 
ine-iitum erf the re*maining electierns is constant 
dining e'xplersion and ree'emibinat iern 

llernda e'oiit 1 ibiites an explanation of fusion, 
assnniing that aterms may jrerssess small de*pen 
de'iit 1 ertatioiial vibiatiem about theii e-entie's erf 
mass whie*h ineae'ases in amplitude until e*ont mu- 
ons lertatiern re'sults, anel intei niolee'ular spacing 
bre'aks elerwn, eliserrde'i begins, anel the rotatiern 
bee*ernies nielepende'iit erf traiislatiern As inter- 
nnrleculai elistane*es aie aberiit equal in serlids and 
Inpiids, the* rectiliiu'ar mertiern of (he* liepiiel moh'- 
ciiles is alser \ibratorx, its amplitude leniaining 
I he* same* 

Tlie* fiuitful merging 'erf the sciene*es pei mits 
the* elire'e't cermparisern erf phenomena on vast and 
ern intlnite'simal scales. Vast dynamic systems 
aie* re*eliie*e‘el ter merving perints, and temperatures, 

\ elere'itie's, anel erther pheiierme na are available 
in magnitudes wdiich bailie the* imagination^ 
Ferr example', Rutherford in using the alpha 
jrarticle (helium) as projectile had available 
in a single particle a stress-producing energy of 
five kilograms of weight at the closest approach 
ter the nue'lei eiie'ountercd The momentum at 
the high veloe*ities is such that a gram of 
helium at such veloe'itv would haxe a striking 
(*nergy equal to that of a 300-ton projectile at a 
velocity of a kilometei a see*ond. Another ex- 


ample is the large scale example of light pressure 
which Bell has observed and described in 
Saturn’s rings The rings are thin stiata of 
bodies of mi'teorie size, sunounded and ])ermeated 
by dust invisible exi'ept through deep layers 
This dust is wind-diixen by gravitational waxes 
and the pressure of radiation xvhicb moves th(* 
particles back and forth through the sunlit side 
to be seen beloxv when light filters thnnigh 
The acceleration due to solar radiation is, foi 
particles of micron size, lu'aily 350 kilometers 
a day, a demonstration of Maxwell’s th(*orem 
on a colossal scale. 

Another interesting examph* of cosmic ana- 
logies is that between the asteroids and the 
atom. This is discuss(*d by Jxestci and Altei 
who find several points of agi cement by the use 
of the formula for the sp(*ctral serii*s — a simi 
laritv betxveen the atomic phenomena and that 
of orbital sx stems. The Uydbeig formula de 
vised to rejiresent spectral series, that is, pri*- 
sumably atomic orbits also, therefoie sliows ci'r- 
tain aspects of astronomical orbits. Kelati\*elx 
in a millionth of a second the atomic* oibits de- 
scribc'd are moie numerous than tin* asteroids 
ha\e des(*ribed during their entire existenc'c 

detYrevs accepts the tidal theory of tin* origin 
of the solar sxstem, showing that mere conden 
sation could not prcKluc'e the system His results 
agree* xvell xvith the age of the earth as detei- 
mined bx its radioactivi* constituents He* also 
shows that no satc'llite less than 1000 kilometers 
could have be(*n gaseous since the mass could 
not hold itself together in gaseous form He 
assumc's that the asteioids were formed from a 
jirimitive planet broken uj) by the tidal ac'tion 
of Jupiic*!. Belot undei takes to account for tin* 
ll-year sunspot period on the theory that it is 
the remains of the oscillation of its original 
nucleus. lender certain conditions a reciprocal 
polar and equatorial expansion and contraction 
results in tin* primitive mass, satellites being 
formed at the time' of e(]uatorial expansion 
The same author describes an hypothesis assum- 
ing- that four satellites xxere fornu'd of xvhich 
tin* inner three fell to tin* earth at an earh' 
pel lod thus accounting for the great periods of 
mountain building. 

Soddx' has published a senes of interesting 
jiapc'rs summarizing the transmutation in ladio- 
actixe changes, the disintegration of radioac'tive 
material, ultimate produc’ts, radiations, axerage 
life, brancdi series, chemically non-separable ele- 
ments fh' concludes that radioa<*tive changes 
aie quite distinct from the usual (‘henncal 
changes, that the conce])t of a chemical element 
has real signifii’ance but gives (he (‘onclusion 
that the atoms of the same chemical element 
nei'd be no moie than chemicallx alike. Soddy 
also suggests that xve knoxv of radiation only 
betxveen b()dii*s and cannot xouch for anx 
such phenomena as ladiation “into space” 
73iis possibilitx’ xxould reduce tin* ditficultx of 
accounting for the conservation of solar and stel- 
lar heat. The contraction theorx' can account 
for the present solar radiation for only about 
20,(100,000 years xvhereas 1,000,000,000 ycais is 
estimated as the period during xvhich solai radia- 
tion has been at its pi (‘sent rate 

TTaekh in developing the periodic system sug- 
gests a scheme for the radioactive group xvhich 
harmonizes the changes in relative electromotive 
force and valency, during disintegration, xvith 
th(^ tqtal charge (if the su|)jeet, hie approves the 
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ooraploteiiofis of tho uranium-radium series and 
suggests structural formula and logical symbols 
for the radioactive elements. These indicate the 
atomic weiglit, valency, and place in the periodic 
hvstcni. 

'Fhe (‘iiergy of magnetic storms is derived ac- 
cording 1o (riiapmari, from the streams of electric 
corpuscles emitted from the sun, since the heat 
(uieigy of the atmospluMe is inadequate and the 
lotational eiiergv of the sun is not available on 
anv existing theory of transformation. Chap- 
nian out lined a tlumiy of magnetic storms treat- 
ing data fiom diflorent stations for 40 storms 
Krogh gives new results on the composition of 
tlie atmosphere and a [irogramme of researcdi 
lie loueis the hydrogen percentage to less than 
0 OdOo, shows that nitrogen is rimiarkahly con- 
stant, that oxygen varies inversely with the 
cai 1)011 dioxide He legards nitrogen as a geo- 
physical constant, measurable to within 0.001 
])er cent. X'eronnet, wmrking from the kinetic 
theory of gases, finds the limit of the atmos- 
phere for oxygen to he 145 kilometers and 166 
kiloni(‘ters for nitrogen, and gives the general 
theoiy for other planets. Ooiirgeois gi\es a 
new metliod of registering wind velocity and 
diTcction, using explosions from material carried 
by a balloon on<‘ meter in diameter, W'eighing 200 
grams. The f‘X])losions can be recorded at dis- 
tances of 15 kilometers 

Much interesting work has been done on the 
properties of materials wdiich cannot even be 
summarized. Tlic most striking general result 
is the rapid closing-in on the prolilein of eorre- 
lation of strueture with properties. When 
properties can he predicted from form (as with 
Langmuir and Hull) we begin a new period of 
progress wdiich appeals to th(‘ imagination in the 
most vigorous manner. So advanced is our 
knowdedge of the structure of matter becoming 
t-liat systematic researches in the field of such 
correlations w'ould be of the utmost practical and 
theoretical \alue. Fidirle calculates the place 
of the chemical elements in the periodic system 
using only the atomic weight and density. Un- 
win finds the work of indentation in hardness 
testing proportional to the volume of indenta- 
tion, and that indentation is proportional to the 
area normal to its application. Bassett and 
Davis correlate hardness measurement with grain 
size for brass, showing excellent agreement when 
heat treatment and rolling aie standard Rich- 
ards and Bover have purified gallium and deter- 
mined its (Icnsily and compressibility. Bates 
has found gallium w'ell adapted for use in the 
cadmium \acuum lamp, as a substitute for 
mercury rbillium allovs well, makes the cad- 
mium workable, has very few lines in the visible 
spectrum, so that the vapor lamp made with 
gallium-cadmium (dcctrodcs has proven to he a 
biilliaiit and useful source of monochromatic 
light in optical lesearch 

The increased sensitiviuiess of radiation-de- 
tecting iiistniments during the Avar permitted 
some interesting experiments, for example the 
use of the human face, shielded and unshielded, 
at distances as great as 600 feet. The painted 
and unpainted sides of a piece of sheet iron 
could easily be detected It was also possible, 
by means of a thermopile, to follow the path of 
an invisible airplane at night at a distance of 
more than a kilometer. Such results were made 
possible by the pioneer work of Coblentz in de- 
veloping radiation detecting instruments of the 


siipersensitivity required for measuring the heat 
of the stars. Tn this connection the physics of 
the war is just beginning to be published and so 
great has been the value of applied physics that 
there is little doubt that a new era of research 
has begun and will be sustained by the increased 
recognition given by public and private agen- 
cies. The Bureau of Standards, our national 
physical laboratory, applied the interferen(‘e of 
light waves to the production of munitions gauge 
standards of a perfection and accuracy about 
100 per cent better than the best hitherto jiro- 
diiced on a commercial scale The same labora- 
tory devised two sound-ranging systems foi lo- 
cating enemy batteries, tlie lattc'r system being 
so w^ell arranged that 3-ineli guns could be lo- 
cated at a distance of several miles witliin th(‘ 
length of the gun. 

Among the many branches of applied physics 
which have experienced a rapid development 
since the close of the w'ar, radiocorniniinication 
may he mentioned. Roister developed a prac 
tical method by which automat ie ladio waves 
are sent out from lighthouses in fog or storm, 
and by use of direction finders the position of 
vessels A\ ith respect to the lighthouses mnv be 
aseertaiiH*d on shipboard Recent tests liave 
been very snceessful and equipnamt foi vessels 
lias been ordered from manufacturers It was 
found that radio signals of long-w'ave Iciigtli are 
at times delleeted as mucli as 60 degrees from 
their course. Fortunate! v shorter waves show 
only slight changes of this sort 'JTe causes of 
the variation in course were investigated by a 
number of observers, ineluding Taylor, Riiisl(‘\, 
and Roister. The over-ocean recoid lireakiiig 
trip of the NC-4 w^as suecessfullv terminated by 
the use of the radio compass (direction finder) 
after the magnetic compass had been thrown otT 
its gimbals by the rough weather. The plane 
w'as headed 60 degrees off course toward Afiica 
when the radio compass gave licarings wbiidi 
enabled the plane to pick up the guiding d<‘ 
stroyer. 

On the whole the year has been quiti' remark 
able for the vision w^hieh calls for the bieadth 
and sw'cep of conception of the astrophysicist in 
his cosmic philosophy as well as the logical pimc- 
tration of Rutherford, TIull, Langmuir, and 
others who armed with logical insight (‘\peii- 
mentally analyze and synthesize atomic striic 
tuie, molecular structure, and crystal stiucturc 
and find so much of the secret of the piopcrtics 
of the elements and compounds But doubtless 
to Rinstein with his revolutionary (‘onceptioiis 
is to be accorded the central position for his 
ideas may give a new turn to physical thought 
and experiment 

PICHON, Stkpiien. Fieneh repi esental i\ e 
at the Paris Peace Conference ll(‘ held the 
office of Minister of Foreign Affairs. He was 
born in 1857 and bad a varied career as a diplo- 
mat, representing France in one capacitv or 
another at Haiti, in South American countries, 
in China, etc He was appointed foreign minis- 
ter and held that position in several successive 
ministries. He w^as a radical in politics and 
after 1878 closely allied with Clcmenceau 

PICKEBING, Edw^art) Charles. Astron- 
omer, died February 3. At the time of his death 
he was professor of astronomy in Harvard Uni- 
versity and director of the Harvard College Ob- 
servatory. He was horn at Boston in 1846 and 
graduated at Harvard in 1865. He became pro- 
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feasor of physiea at the MaBsachiisetta Tnatitute 
of Tochnolopy where he eatahliahed the first 
lahoratory in whi(‘h stiidents employed directly 
the instruments of measurement and observation. 
In 1877 he heeanie director of the Harvard (^ol- 
Icji^e Obseivatory which position lie held for 
nearly 42 years. Hia ohservations and hia 
pioneer work in visual photometry, stellar pho- 
tof^raidiy and stellar spectroscopy had important 
results and a brief description will be found in 
an appreciation written by Prof. Henry Norris 
Kussell in Hcirrjcc, February 14tb. 

PILLSBURY, John Fjjjoit. Rear Admiial 
in the TTnited States na\y, died at Washington, 
I) Cm December 110. lie was born at Lowell, 
Mass., Dec. 15, 18 10, graduated at the United 
States Naval Academy, 1807, and in 1802 be- 
cariK' iKUitenant-commander, and in 1808 eorn- 
maiidei* During the Spanish- American War be 
commanded the TV.s?// n/,s‘, a dynamite steamer 
He served a yeai in the h\ (Irtigi apbic ofliee and 
10 years in <*o}rst suiacn' service, and he was 
coinmandr'r of tb<‘ Coast Survey steamer Blake, 
1884 to 1801, <nrgafred in investigating the Gulf 
Stream currents hr 1805 he was made ebief-of- 
stafT of the Noith Atlantic Fleet and he wnis 
chi(‘f of tb(‘ Tiureau of Navigation from 1008 to 
1000 when he was redieved from active dut^v 
lie w'as one of the h'ading naval authorities in 
h\ drogranhic and geodrdic work. 

PINES, IsjE OF. An island olT the western 
('lid of Culm, (Munpi is(m 1 within tin* ]uovinee of 
Havana Area !180 srmare miles. 

PIRSSON, 1 .oi IS VAi.KNTrMio. American ge- 
ologist, died at .\rw Ha\’en, Conn., December 8 
He was born in New’ ^Oik City, Nov 0, 18(10; 
graduated at Slndliebl Scientific School (Yale) 
in 1882, and studied in Germany and France 
He began the teaching of g(‘ologv at the Sheffield 
Scientific School in 1881 and held the piofessor- 
ship of phvsrcal geology from 1807 to the time 
of Iris death He w’a s an (‘d i t or of the .1 meri can 
JoiJtvaJ of (^(‘in^rr for over 20 years and was 
author of a large number of seientifie papers and 
textbooks He was associated wdth the TTnited 
States Gcologieal Survey after 1004 and w^as a 
rinmiher of tin* imfiortant scientific bodies within 
Ins field 

PITTOCK, TTenky Tjwvis. Newspaper pub- 
lisher, died at Ihutlaiid, Ore, January 28. TTe 
was born of American ]iareiits in London, March 
1, 1885 He joined the staff of the Oregonian 
m 1858 and remained with it until his death, 
(banging it from a weekly to a daily in 1801. 
!!(' was pTomineiit in the paper manufacturing 
Did list rv' in Oregon and Washington and in other 
imiiorfant out eriirises in Hu' Northwa»st 

PITTSBURGH, Umvkrsitv of A non-see- 
taiian ediieational instiiution, at Pittsburgh. 
I’a thitil 1008 it was known as the Western 
Uiiiversity of Pennsylvania, and had been 
founded under that name in 1810 The summer 
cnrollimait for 1010 w’as 008 and in the fall it 
was 4101. The faculty numbers 401. Produc- 
tive funds in 1010 amounted to $570,000, and 
the income for the year was $700,000. Tlie li- 
brary contains approximnteh^ 85,000 volumes. 
fOiancolhm, Samuel Rlaek McCormick, D D., 
TJ.D 

PIXLEY, Frank American dramatist and 
musical eorrijioser, death reported as probably 
December- 80, at San Diego, Cab T4e was horn 
at Richfield, Ohio, Nov. 21, 1807, and he studied 
at the universities in the State. From 1887 to 


1890 he was professor of history and Knglish in 
Ruehtel College and from 1802-1002 was editor 
of Chicago newspapers. Among his plays mav 
he mentioned The Caipeihagger (1000); 
Thoughts and Thwgs (1012); Return of Ere 
(1014); Taming a Tartar (1014); and The 
f^ncxal Call (10i5); and lie was the author of 
w-ell knowm musical eomedies, among wdiieh may 
he mentioned The Vrince of Fit sen and The 
Brand Mogul 

PLANETS. See Astronomy. 

PLANT BREEDING. See Botany. 

PLANT DISEASES. See Botany. 
PLATINUM. Reports gathered hv the 
United States Geological Survey from refiii(‘rs of 
platinum, gold bullion, nickel, and copper indi- 
cated that 88,881 trov ounces of refined new 
metals of the platinum group were recovered in 
1017, of which about 7884 ounces w-ere estimated 
to he of domestic origin Statistics for 1018 
are not vet available The amount of new 
nlatinnm and allied metals lecovered by refiners, 
for the year 1017. in troy ounces, was* Plati- 
num, 88,000, iridium, 210, iridoRmine-osmirid- 
ium, 8.88; palladium. 4770 

Deahws and refiners reported sales in 1017 
of 72,1 8fi onnci's of secondary platinum metals 
(h‘riv(*d from refining scrap and sweeps This 
total probably reprc'sented some duplication, as 
the same metal mav bp handled as scrap several 
tinu's in a -leai Tire secondary platinum and 
allied metals sold in 1017. in troy ounces, 
amounted to 50 007 for platinum: 0882 for 
indium* 8847 palladium 

Though probably derived from the most re- 
liable information obtainable, slati'^ties of the 
woild’s production of platinum and allied metals 
are. at host, estimates The statistics given in 
the table below* are fairly aeeurate, though the 
figures for Russia are open to question, some 
estimates of the Russian pi'odurtion in 1017 
h(*ing as high as 100.000 onneos 

KSTIMNTKD WOKTH)’8 PROT^UOTTON OF PR PDF 
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.\ total of 50, 050 troy ounces of platiniun and 
allied metals, valued at $5,167,008 were im- 
ported into the TTnited States in 1018 Of this, 
manufaetiired products of platinum amounted to 
$8507, while $4,040,855 represented platinum in 
its varioiiH crude foimrs Tn 1018. $2,000,000 
worth of unmanufaetured platinum represent- 
ing 21,000 troy ounces w*as imported from Rus- 
sia ill Asia and a total value of $2,681,814 repre- 
sented importations from Colombia 

Exports of platinum in 1018 included 119 
trov ounces of unmanufaetured platinum, valued 
at *$18,511, and manufactured articles of that 
metal to the value of $28,562. 

TTtensils and other apparatus in chemical in- 
dustries and many kinds of electrical equipment 
require ])latiuum in their manufacture. Large 
quantities of pure platinum are employed in the 
'‘con tact process” of making sulphuric acid and 
in plants for the fixation of nitrogen. 
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With the cessation of the war it was natural 
that platinum whieh had been in such demand 
for ^overnmenl purposes, should he more avail- 
able for the arts and industries in 1910 than 
in the previous year, although conditions in 
Russia, oidinarily the chief source of supply, 
prevented mining and exports. The government 
stocks were released in the early part of the ;vear 
so that a low price of $00 an ounce was reached 
late in March. i\s the government’s stocks he- 
<*ame exliausted, which was about August, the 
])rice rose to $110 an ounce and continued to ad- 
vance about $5 an ounce a month until the end of 
the yeai when (jUotations were from $150 to $155 
an ounce In the first nine months of 1010 
about 40,400 ounc*es of platinum \\(‘re im])oitcd 
and this rate was practically maintained until 
the end of the Aear while in addition there was 
a domestic production of 7000 to 10,000 ounces 
It was believed that unless ne w deposits were dis- 
covered the Ignited Stat<‘s and Canada were not 
in a position to do much to relieve the world’s 
shortage of platinum. Colombia, where tlu' min- 
ing industry continued to flourish, had been 
looked upon to supply more platinum, but in 1010 
the crude methods of washing the sands con- 
tinued. However, im[)ortant developments b\ 
large mining interests in this field were le- 
ported which doubtless would result in moie efli 
cient oj)eration and incnaiscd production 

Another source of supply discussed was the 
osm iridium field of Tasmania, but it was stated 
that to stimulate large prorluction higher prices 
would be lequired, and even then it was doubtful 
whether it could piodiicc rnoie than 2000 ounces 
a year, 007 ounces bi'ing the figure for the first 
six months of 1010, 1007 ounces for the yeai 
101 S, and 532 ounces for 1017 

The imports of platinum into the TTmted 
States from Colombia during 1010 were in exc(*ss 
of 20,000 ounces and on ]Slay H, 1010, an export 
duty of 5 per cent ad valorem was placed on 
the metal to take* efTeet June 15, 1010, but it was 
not felt that this duty w'ould have any cfTect 
fui mining. .Active prospecting was taking place 
in Spain during the year but mining had not 
been establisluM on a ])aying basis thoimh un- 
(juest ionably tluue weie def)Osits of platinum 
within the country Tin' accompanving table 
horn IJiKfnjrrrniff niid Mminq Jountal (New 
Volk) shows the platinum situation as reflecterl 
in monthly prices from 1015 to 1010. 

\YKR\(JK I’HirKS f)F PLVTfNUM, 1010 (/,) 

(f)ollais jicr tro\ ounce m New York market) 
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See C/llEMlSTKY, iNpnSTRlAl. 

PLAYGBOUND AND RECREATION AS- 
SOCIATION OF AMERICA. Established in 


lOOf), this organization has been active in help- 
ing communities throughout the United States 
to establish year-round municipal recreation 
systems. During 1010 the association sent field 
workers into communities desiring their services 
to help ])lan the w’ork, and to secure municipal 
Ufipropriations, published a number of pamphlets 
and a monthly magazine. The Vlayground, an- 
swert'd through correspondence and personal con- 
ferences thousands of iiujuiries regarding various 
phases of community recreation, and maintained 
an employiiK'nt department for the service of 
lecreation officials and \voik(*rs thioughout the 
country. It also inaugurati'd the National 
Physical Education Service to help States secun' 
adeijuate compulsory ])hysieal education laws, 
and to w'ork for federal jihysical education laws 
Officers during 1010 wen* as follows- President, 
.lose[di 7a*e: tieasurer, Oustavus 4’ Kiiby ; secre- 
tary, H S Hiaiicher Headipiar tei s arc at I 
Aladison Ave , New A’^ork 

PLAYGROUND ASSOCIATION OF 
AMERICA. Se(‘ Social HyciTm', 

PLAZA, V ICTOTIINO l)K LA. Former President 
of Argentina, died at Buenos Aires on October I 
In Ills political carvei In* rose to the position of 
Minist(‘r of Eort'ign A Hairs, and w as holding 
that offi<-e when the fourth Pan American Oon 
feience was held at Buenos Aires in 1010 lie 
opened the proceedings of the Oonfcrence. 
strongly supporting the Monroe Doctrine in his 
address to the delegates. Subsi'rpient ly, having 
been chosen AJee President . he succeeded to tin* 
jrresidency on the death of President Pmia in 
1014, holding oflicr* until the end of the term 
in 1010 Tri the next election, afti'r a sharp con- 
test. he was dc'feated by the Radical candidate. 
Dr TTipolito Trigoven During his admiiiistia- 
tiori Dr de la Plaza narrowly escaped assassina- 
tion by an anarchist wdien he w'as reviewing tin* 
troops from the balcony of a govi'rnment build- 
ing. 

PNEUMONIA. See Bcnoxic Plaoiv', Tn- 

I Ll ENZA 

PODOLIA. Former ly a governnn*nt of the 
Russian Empire, but after the revolution corn 
prised within tlie teiiitory of tin* Ukrainian 
Republic It is situated to the (*ast of (Jalicia 
and b<'tvve(‘n Volhvnia and B(*ssarabia Area, 
10,221 s(|UHre miles, population estimaf(*d dan 
I,' 1015, 4,127,000 (4i])ital, Kameiiets PodoKk. 
with a population b(*fore the war ('stimated at 
.52,000, of whom one-half were dews 

POETRY. See IjiTERATCirE, Fxtji isu and 
.Amerkmn; also articles on t’tench, (b*rman, 
Spanish, and Scandinavian liteiatuics 

POLAND. A K uropean state recimsf itiited 
aft<*r the War of the Nations and comprising 
territoiv former 1\’ di\id(*d among the great 
Powers ()f Austria-TTungary, Russia, and Prus 
sia as a result of the wars in the latter [lait of 
the eighteenth century, boundaries still iirnb*- 
termin(*d at the close of 1010. Tlie area accord 
iiig to a Polish estimate in lf)10 was 135,;UI7 
s(|uare miles and fhe population 30,234,727 Of 
wdiat had been Russian Poland the ar(*a was 
43,040 square miles, with a po])ulatiori esti 
mated, .Tan 1, 1015, at 12,247,000, of whom, 
according to the Russian census of 1807, 71 8 
}>er c(*nt was Polish. Roman (Catholicism is the 
leligion of about three-fourths. Tin* capital is 
Warsaw with a po])ulation b(*fore the war of 
000,401 A nroi’c recent estimate places it at 
704,05^, 
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Production and Industries. The following 
information in regard to production and eco- 
nomic conditions is derived from the TTnitcd 
States Thncan of Foreign and Domestic (’om- 
merce, Dec. 15, 1910 Whatever may he the 
ditliculties which have arisen out (if the war and 
are incidental to the new system of an inde- 
])endent Poland, tlun e can he no doiiht about the 
\ast resources of the country In the first place 
th(‘ forest lands occupv a total area of 31,200 
s(juare miles Secon(ll\, agriculture gives cm- 
jiloyment to the maiority of the Polish popula- 
tion, 50 per cent of tin* total area of Poland 
being under cultivation In 1914 the output of 
the main agncultuial jiroducts was as follows* 
\\4i(‘at, 1,040.000 tons; rye. 4,100,000 ton>^ , bar- 
1(W, 1,500 000 tons, oats, 2,900,000 tons; beet 
root, 1,5S5,000 ^ons. In the production of sugar 
bc(‘ts Poland occufiicd the third place* in the 
w Olid's output and in the ])Toduction of potatoes 
the s(‘con(l jilace* As a In -product fiom the 
potato suiplus Poland has developed the starch 
industry, half the jiroduction of which was ev- 
poit(‘d to Circat Britain and Scandinavia. As 
K'gards live stock pi mi to the war, ac'cording to 
the* ollicial Kussian, (Jerman, and Austrian statis- 
tics, United Poland posscsH(‘d the following num- 
beis- Horses, 7,000,000; cattle, 14,000,000; 
goats and shec]), 7,tH)0,000 Poland ])oss(‘ssed 

2.000. 000 more pigs than France In 1914, 

1.000. 000 pigs \ allied at $21,413,000, and cattle 
\ allied at $4,08S,000, were exported from 
(Jalicia alone to Aiistiia 

Mineral wealth is next in iiuportancc 'Phe 
opening up of the rich oil wells at Bor\slaw 
(Kastein (Talicia) in 1S9S was another milc- 
slon(‘ in tlie evolution of the oil industry in 
(lalicia Giadually the oil lands at Boryslaw 
vt'ic covcK'd with a foi c'st of diilling dcri icks 
and a multitude' of nc’w companies, and Pc)lish 
and foi cign petioh'um ^cntur('s came into exist 
('ueo, 3 he production (»f ei ude oil soon e\(*(*c*ded 
the* ;c(|Uirc*nicnts of the’ vilude of Austria llun 
gal l New udinciies m cm c* ♦‘iect(*d and (talieian 
ju'ti oleum, gasoliiK*, paiaflin, and lubricating oils 
iinaded tin* Kiiro])ean maikets Hock salt is 
tound in the distiict o( ^^’lellc/ka, nc'ar Kiakow, 
and in the' district and lound tin* citv itself of 
llohcnisal/a ( InoiM'oelavN ) . In 1997 tin* mine of 
\\ lelic/ka ]>roduced 119,2(>() tons of salt, i c* 99 
per c(‘nt of the total output of (lalicia Poland 
also possesses at Kalus/ Iniin's of potassium salt, 
which are the oiil\ one's kneiwn in the world, with 
the (*\c(‘ptie)n e)f those in ri(*rnian\ Zinc and 
lc‘ad were exportc'l in laii'e epiantitics to Hus- 
sia, Uunuarv, (b'inianA, the United Kingdom, 
and the United States The ])iodue*tion in 1913 
amount {'d to 2,455,990 tons of /iiic oie, SO, 775 
tons of zinc powder. 415,3(49 tons of le*ad, anel 
29.999 tons of white IcAd 

\s le'gaiels the state of Polish iinlustiics be*- 
fore the war it is nec*essary tei inentiein th(*m in 
the‘ii Older of iiu|)e)rt ance The textile iiielustiv 
occupie‘d bv lar the* most inijieu-taiit position in 
late Hussian Poland; e*ompai(‘d with other in- 
dustries its percentage* was 59 both in value* of 
output and in the number of Avoikiin'ii employe'd 
3 he chief ceiities of manufae*ture aie TiOdz, 
( V(*nste)e*howa, and Sosnow ic(*, with an aggre'gatc 
of 1,925,195 spindles and 49,701 loeuns M'his 
industiN was re'viviDg in l!j)9 eiwjng to large* 
e*onsignnie‘nfs e>f ra\i cotteni' and wool leceived 
from the DhijeHt' State's and the tTnitcal Kingdom 
3'he‘ J^pli^li litie^n industry ih e*onc(>ntratcd in the 


Zyrardow factories near Warsaw, turning out all 
kinds of linen goods, including underclothing, 
stockings, jersey goods, etc. Besides the linen 
spinning and weaving, there are ceitt on spinning 
mills, with about 35,999 spindles, and wool-spin- 
ning mills, with 899 looms. The value of the 
total outfuit in 1913-14 was about $19,509,990 
In late Russian Poland the production in the 
metal industry was as follows Cast iron, 418, 
390 metric tons, black st(*el, (>29,8()9 metric 
tons, rails, shc'ct iion, etc., 400,715 metric tons; 
and wdre-drawn pipes, 84,459 metric tons 3’he 
output of zinc 1 epres('ntt*d 89 per cent of that of 
the whoh* of Hus'^ia. t)ther branches of tln^ 
nu'tal industry consisted of factories producing 
engines, boileis, niat(*rials for building biidges, 
foundries, wire manufactories, tool making fac- 
tories, etc 3 In re W’ere 17.299 men engaged in 
tin* wood industry in the Warsaw^ and Gzensto- 
ehow'a districts in 889 works; their annual out- 
put w'as valued at $11,728,999 High-class fur- 
niture was jiroduccd. Ib'foie the w^ar 53 sugar 
mills were o]H'rating in late Hussian Poland, 
w'orking exclusively sugar beet, amounting in 
1913 to 13,289.999 tons. 31ic alcohol, like the 
'-ugar, industry is under gov(*inment control 
In 1913, 45.999,999 gallons were obtaim*d in dis- 
tilleries and 19,999,999 gallons in brew(*ries 
Ih'foie the war alcohol wuis shipp(*d principallv 
to Hussia, Tuthuania, Finland, and (Ireat Britain 
3’lie clothing industry occuined an important 
])art of the Polish industrial production, its 
piincipal branches bring boot making, readv- 
inade clothing, hats, fancy goods, et(* 3'h(‘ an- 
nual output in 1919 W'as estiniatr'd at $24 999,- 
999 3310 production of starch w*as carried on in 

53 starch factories in 1913, and its out]mt wuis 
to a grr'at e\t(*nt exported 3'he (*hemical in- 
dustiy has been very little developed. 3"his was 
dm* (‘hicflv to the prohibitixe duty on salt and 
oth(‘r iinport<*d products such as (*oal tar and 
lead, which an* indi'-'peiisable foi tin* chemical 
industr\. and also to tin* high lailwav tarilf 
toi lh(* transport of Russian salt For this lea 
son Russian Poland was obliged to iniporf largr* 
<iuantities of chemicals from abioad and from 
Russia In reunited Poland the d(*v(*lopment ot 
the <*h(*mical indiistiy will la* sinijilified, because 
many of the essential law materials — tin* ab- 
sence of which in Russian Poland greatly ham 
pered tin* growth of tin* chemical indiist i \ - -such 
as salt, potassium sails, coke, coal tai, and many 
b\-pioducts of the petroleum indust iv, aie 
abundant in oth(*r ])aits ot reunited Poland 
K(’()Xomiu C'oxDirioxs. Unemplo\mcnt con- 
tinued to be one of the most dilTicult problems 
in the internal alfaiis of Poland, and the danger 
a Using from it was s(*riously aggravatr*d b\ the 
action of ceituin political ])aities, which sought 
to take advantage* of the circumstances foi their 
own puipos(*s 33ie shortage of co.il caused 
serious interi upt ion in various industries; and 
e\en after the harvest tlu're was a great scarcity 
of fo(»d and a geneial lack of the necessai U's of 
life With i(*gard to um‘mplovrm*nt it is of 
int(‘iest to note that the go\einnient entered into 
an agr(*em(*nt with the French goveinment to 
send 199,999 workers to take pa it in the work 
of reconstruction in the liberated ri'gions 3 he 
eight hour day, or week of 48 hours, was legally 
in force throughout Pirlaiid, and a bill was pre 
pared with the object of (‘stablishing a g(*neral 
l(*gal working da> . W5*lfare committees for dis- 
abled soldiers were instituted by the War Minis- 
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try, for the pur[)ose of looking? after the wel- 
fare of the disabled, finding them employment, 
and generally reiidei them useful members of 
society. 

Poland and its annexed territories were said 
to reijuiie 13,000,()()0 tons of coal yeai ly, whereas 
the output, incliulin;^ that pait of the Teschen 
district which was under Polish administration, 
\\a.s at th(‘ rate of only 5,500,000 tons per annum 
Klforts were made b\ the government to obtain 
supplies from IJjiper Silesia (000,000 tons per 
month), but the output th(‘re in the autumn had 
readied only 40 per cent of its normal fi^;ure 
Tn the Teschen district tlie production was esti- 
mated at 75 per cent of the last j)re-war month, 
but political and transpoi t difhculties hindered 
free supplies from either (juaiter. A\ccordin^ to 
the Polish Minister of Industry and Commerce 
the Government of Poland reipiiri'd in the clos- 
in^T montlis of 1010 more than 1,000,000 tons of 
coal a month, which was twice as mucli as the 
production It was at that time doin^ all in 
its power to increase the production and was 
rneetim? with success, owin^^ chiefly to the co- 
operation of the woi kinsmen d’oward the close 
of the year it was reported that the mines of 
Dombiova coal basin were producing 75 ])er cent 
of their output before the war. See (bm i) 
Laiior. 

KAirwAYS. The railw^ays aie administered by 
the goveinment 'the total mileage was giv(*n 
at 7110 in October, 1010, and of these 5(»0(> were 
opeiated under the civil authorities and 1504 
under the War Department 

History 

Goaiii'IO’v Govi rnmknt. As noted in tlie pre- 
ceding 5"ear Hook the question was pending at 
the close of 10 IS whether the Polish government 
would remain in the hands of the radical ele 
ment under Pilsudski or pass over to Padciewski 
who repiesented the conservative groups pre 
sumably favored bv the ruling classes in th<‘ 
Allied countries Attempts to dispose of the 
T’ilsudski element were unsuccessful and a com- 
promise resulted in the formation of a coalition 
cabinet lepiesenting both the Pilsudski and the 
Paderewski parties. In this new' irov eminent M 
Paderewski became Premier and Foreii>n INtinis 
ter. Other members were as follows- M 
Woiciechow^ski, Minister of the Interior: M 
lloncia. Minister of Commerce, M Knglich, 
Minister of Finance, M Janiszew ski. Minister 
of Public Health; M. Fbeihardt, Minister of 
Communications : M. Kiiide, Minister of Posts 
and Telegraphs; IM. Janicki, Minister of Agri- 
culture; M. Przi’smycki, Ministei of Arts, At 
Ivonovski, Ministei of laibor. M Minkiewicz, 
Minister of Food; M Supinski, Minister of dus- 
tice; and M. Pruchnik, Aliriister of Public 
Works. Under this new ministry of the so 
called Provisional Government of Poland a Con- 
stituent Assembly was elected liy government de- 
cri'c and met at Warsaw, February 0. It was 
const it lit e<l as follows. National Democrats, 
hi, Ih)lisli Peasants, 51; Peasants’ Union, 10; 
Socialists, 14; W'orkmen’s Union, 7; Jewish 
party, United Polish Peasants, (i; German 
Colonists, 2. 

Nationamst Polk 'v 4 he chief feature of the 
Paderewski government was its nationalism and 
determination to carry the claims to territory 
as far as possible. This programme for an en- 


larged Poland brought it into conflict with the 
Czechoslovaks w^ho claimed Austrian Silesia 
with its rich mineral resources, but a temporary 
settlement of the dispute was reached as a re- 
sult of the notice by the Peace Conference to 
both parties that Allied troops would occupy the 
disputed zone until the question was settled 
The Poles also came into conflict in Flastein 
Galicia wdth the Ukrainians. The continued 
Polish successes forced the Ukrainians on Atay 
10th to ask for an armistice The Ukrainian 
National Committee said that 75 per cent of 
Galicia was Ukrainian and in a memorial to 
President Wblson on July 0th protested against 
the ratification of an arrangemmit that would give 
lOastern Galicia to the Poles. As to the rights 
of the question the reports were confiieting, the 
Polish propaganda advancing strong arguments 
on the othiu’ side. Again, the Poles w'cre in eon 
diet with the Holsheviki on the one hand and 
with the Lithuanians on the other. Polish 
armies had seized a pail of the territory of the 
Lithuanians who made vigorous piotest against 
tills occupation as violating tlieii national rights 
The Poles had trouble also with the Germans 
on the western frontier. Poland was unsatisfiid 
with the treaty of Versailles and during the last 
half of the year the [iress was flooded with 
Polish ])ropaganda conqilainiiig of the cruel 
injustice with which Poland W'as treated Some 
of the 8})ecific objections weie- The require- 
ment that Poland sliould piotiTt minorities 
against discrimination; lliat she should assume 
[laynient of a portion of the Russian debt tliat 
was to be attributed to lier by Hie Inter* Allied 
Coinniissioii ; and that she was to support inter- 
national postal, railway, tidegrapliic, ami other 
conventions that aiosc fiom the status of nation- 
ality. In regard to Lithuania th(‘ Polish As- 
semhlv on Alav 20th declaied that there would 
he no annexation of Lithuania Another un- 
fortunate aspect of Polish affairs was the va ide- 
Hpread belief that the Poles had been guilty of 
the worst atrocities in legard to the Jews Re- 
ports of pogroms were frequent throughout the 
vear 4’he Allies sent a mission conqxiscd of 
Air TIeiiiy Morgmithan, Gen Edgar Jadwiii, and 
Mr Homer .lohnson, vvlu) later made their report. 
Meanvvhile the Ammican Alinistci at Warsaw, 
Mr. Hugh Gibson, officially rcfioited that the 
aci'ouiils of pogroms had been veiy much ex- 
aggerated Ibis whole matter was a suh|ect of 
endless discussion throughout- the year. Re- 
peated statements appeared from the Poles argu- 
ing their innoceiu'c. The Prime Minister, 
Paderewski, in the summer issued a statement to 
the etfoet that practically no ])Ogioins had been 
committed during his t(*rin of office. In Decimi- 
her Air Alorgenthaii indicat (d that not as many 
murders had lieeii committed in Poland as the 
-lews had claimed, hut that the number of those 
deported was very larg(‘ and a great number of 
dead bodies that were seen and that were shipped 
away in cars gave tlie impression that those who 
had lieeri deported had been killed; and that al- 
tliougb the reports of annual massacres were e\ 
aggerated the economic boycott of the Jews had 
liad terrible results. He said that while he 
was among the Turks he saw how they sent Hie 
Armenians out into the descits with released 
criminals who killed them on the way In 
Poland, he said, the imdhods were more refined 
They tried to eliminate the Jews by not doing 
businegft with them. They discharged Jewish 
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('inplojeos from the railways and from "overn 
merit, refused commissions in the army to any 
Jews; excluded Jews from the staffs of then 
universities, etc, lie appealed for a fund of 
$150,000,000 to finance the industries of Poland 
on behalf of the dews. 

Uei’KR SiJ.KHiA. The region whose political 
status was to be determined by plebiscite as be- 
tween the claims of Prussia and those of the 
new state of Poland lies to the north of Czecho- 
slovakia, the south of Poland, and the east of 
Prussia. According to the Cerman census of 
1010, which had certainly not o\ erestimated the 
number of Poles, the races were dividid as fol- 
lows: Poles, 1,258,180; Cermans, 884,045; but 
on the basis of the school statistics, the tigiires 
weic still more favorable to the Poles, who num- 
bered 1,548,500, wliile the Cermans nuinliered 
only 558,000. It was largely on the basis of 
population and the alleged nationalist spiiit of 
the Poles that the annexation to Poland was 
favored. The respective claims to the region 
were sharpened by economic interest, for it was 
one of the richest lields for coal and other miner- 
als in that jiait of Kuiofie The coal beds ex 
tend bi'yond the limits of Upper Silesia and are 
connected with the coal basins of the Teschen 
legion of Silesia, and of Galicia and Poland 
'rh(‘ Upper Silesian coal basin in the district of 
Ojipeln was said to contain an enormous quantity 
of workable coal within an area of 3025 square 
kiloimders, though the juoduction according to 
r(‘C(*nt figures available had attained in 11111 
only about 37,000,000 tons, and in 1914 about 
41,000 000 It was especially adapted to the 
making of coke In this same region zinc and 
lead have ri'ached a total yearly value of f i om 
45,000,000 to 50,(100,000 maiks ‘ The contiol of 
the industry, with the exception of the mines and 
blast furnaces which belonged to the Prussian 
government, had been in the hands of certain 
noble Prussian families, but the manual labor 
uas mainly I’olish. Wages were low as com- 
jiared t(» German labor Workmen engaged in 
mineral industiies vveic largidy centred in the 
neighboihood of Tarnowitz, Peiithen, ITinden- 
burg, Cleiwitz, Koeiiigshiitte, extending even be 
yond Jxattowitz and weie almost exclusively 
Poles On the cast there is no natural frontier, 
the country forming jiart of the great Polish 
plain. The arguments for annexation to Poland 
weie both racial and economic ft was said that 
the Polish workmen were strongly nationalist 
in their views and that most of them hardly 
spoke the (ierman language, that socially and 
eeonoinically they foimed their own groups 
apart from all German associations; that Poland 
was depi'iulent upon neighboring countries for 
machinery and all modejtn appliances — in short 
for her industrial progress — and that of all 
Polish territory only Upper Silesia and the 
Teschen legion had the necessary coal. At the 
Uhamber of Commerce of Oppelii, Sept 24, 1910, 
a communication fiom German industrial man- 
agers declared that the future of Upper Silesia 
depended upon the relations that should be es- 
tablished with Kussian Poland, and that there- 
fore the country should be united to Germany in 
the economic sense or at least the eastern part 
of it which borders on Silesia, and in dune, 1917, 
the German imperialists had declared also at this 
same Chamber of Commerce that it was their 
duty to prevent the development of a movement 
for making Poland independent of Germany, 


Austria-Hungary, and Kussia, Tht'sc were the 
views of the (Jerinans in control of the iiidustiy 
and having under their orders sonu^ 400,000 
Polish workmen Military reasons appeared to 
under ly these demands. In the first of these 
communications the importarici' of the fouiidnes 
of Upfier Silesia for the making of arms and 
munitions was emphasized. Hence the chain 
pious of Polish annexation argued that it would 
be a guarantee against military aggiession on the 
part of Germany in the future, for unless sh(‘ had 
the mineral resources of this region at hei dis 
posal, she would be unable to wage a long wai 
Thk Danzio Question. 4 he Polish side of 
this ditficulty (see Danzu; and War of tuf 
Nations) was set forth by a member of the 
government in an interview in Paris and nnyv 
be briefly suminarized here Poland must 
have means of existimci* and one of these means 
is the possession of a sea<‘oast Tlu' ]\)lish ele 
merit extends even so far as tin* sea to the west 
of the mouth of the Vistula, but this region 
would not suffice for maritime dcwelojmient. 
Poland reijuires the mouth of the Vistula; it 
must have Danzig By way of Danzig she would 
send hcT products to w'cster n Kurojie the most 
chea])ly, that is to say, bv water, and would re 
ceive from Europe in the same manner all that 
dr)wn to the present tune she has been receiving 
directly from Germany or by way of Germany 
The X'lstula united by canal to tbe Oder and 
Niemen, and joined to the Dnieper by the Pripet, 
would continue the way stiaiglit to the heart of 
Poland. Now that the old lines dividing l^oland 
were effaced, the river would recover its former 
importance Danzig is the key’ to it, and it 
must be the great ])ort of Poland 4'h(‘ I’oles 
did not claim only the pi (‘sent irrovince of 
W'est Prussia, but also the thiee districts of 
Butow, Lauenbiirg, and Slupsk in I’omerania, in- 
habited in large part by a Polish population 
whicli had never been Geinianized, and toward 
tin* east tlnw claimed tlie territoiy which be- 
longed to them before 1772, where the district 
of .A lien still had a majoritv of Poles The l^oles 
declared tliat there was no basis foi the pit* 
tense tliat J)anzig was German, for the figures 
came from German souiecs, and natiiially undci 
estimated tlie numbtu of I^oles. Moreovei, in 
the surrounding regions to the northwest as w^ell 
as to the north, extending up to tin* vt-ry gates 
of the city, the population was Polish, The 
tine monuments of the city for the most part 
dated fioin the period of Polish rule and an en- 
tire quart(‘r Imilt in renaissance stv le was from 
that period. German merchants settled in the 
city und(*i the Polish regime, spoke Polish. Ife- 
iore the war Danzig was the commeicial outlet 
for WT*st Prussia or a teiritory of 2t),0()() sipiare 
kilometers, with a population of about 7()9.()0() 
In future years commerei* would syiread ovtw an 
area not less than 400,000 siiuare kilometers, 
with a population greater than that of Italy. 
Moreover, Danzig would no doubt treble its 
population within the next 20 vears and the 
majority of the p(‘ 0 [)le would be Polish In the 
German population of Dan/ig tlie Poles declait‘d 
that it was only Hie Prussian functionaries wluv 
had protested definitely against incorporation in 
]\)land, and that tlie merchants did not alto 
gether support these protests. The Pol(‘s d(‘- 
clared that in the future tlie port of Dan/ig 
w'hen detached from Prussia and enriched by the 
capital that would come in from the Allies would 
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be one of the ^^reat ports of Phi rope. See War 
OF TiiK Nations. 

POLAR RESEARCH. C’onditioii^ of war, ol 
finance, and t‘^])ecially of transpoi tat ion, have 
dihcinn a»ed curient polar researcli. Prosj)ective 
expeditions, boili andic and antarctic, aie 
planned, in which the airjilaiie is to be the piin- 
eipal nnains of transportation. Detailed repoits 
of both Danish and lUissian explorations of 
forniei years are now available, having been de- 
layed l)> war restrictions 

Antarctic. (Ireat Britain has in view an- 
other soiith-[)olar expedition under Dr • ,J li. 
(’ope, of antarctic experience. Starting in dune, 
l!)2(), the piograinine looks to a geologiiail sui\ey 
ot Ma([uaiie Island, the (‘stablihlinient of a win- 
less station on Si'ott Island, and the location of 
a peinianeiit base at New ITarboi, Ross l^and, 
about 750 milch from the south }>ole d'he 
lourney in surve\ing the continent of Antarctica 
and of visiting the South Pole wull be made by 
airplane The antaictic ship Term \ont will 
be titled witli supplies for four Nears, and aftei 
landing the jiarty will make a cii cumnavigation 
voyage in order to determine the delimitations 
of the continent of Antarctica. Mawson, an 
antarctic scientist, tliinks it jiossible that this 
voyage may o]»en up another whaling centie like 
that of South (Jeorgia It is to be noted that 
the v\ haling industiies of South (U‘orgia hold 
first place* in antaictic cennmercialism. Knglanel 
acquireal peisse'ssion ed these re'gioiis bv pieie'la 
mat ion, and the fishing eijieratienis neivv ceivei 
the region known as the D(‘penelenci< s eit the* 
Falkland Islands, and engage the labors of 21 
ce)m])anies The annual output, of tbe*>>c ee>m- 
panie's in whale-eul, bone*, ami guano now e*xce‘e’ets 
X2,()0(),()00 sterling, the 500, 000 ban els eit whale- 
oil IS meire than half the* weirld's e)ut])ut 

Arctic. 0 he only aictie* expedifiein in the 
field is that of Reiald Amundsen, the fust to 
re*ae‘h the South Pole. Nothing further has bee‘n 
he*ard of his progiess since* he left Dicksem Island, 
Siberia, on Sept. 4, 1018. lie* ho[)e*d to entei 
the ie*e north of the New Siberian islands anel 
thence drift across the main Arctic Ocean. The 
C’anadian cxpeelition, unelei C Leden, foi the 
e\])lorat iem eif lands north eif Hudson Bay, enele‘d 
with the wreck of the Finback at Cape Philler- 
ton, in August, 1010 Fortunately the e*rew was 
sav(*d. The final phase of the Canadian Aiedic 
F\p(>elition, undei Ste*fan.sse)n, enelcd with the* 
safe return in Novennbe'i, 10 IS, of S. Storkersem 
te) the mirth ce»ast eif Alaska, after seven inemths’ 
life on the main floe in an atterniit tei drift a<*ro.ss 
the Arctic Ocean He le*ft C/ross Island, Alaska, 
in March, 15)18, with 0 whites, 4 K^^kirno, and 8 
deig 8ledge*N. When 200 miles distant from shore 
he sent bae*k the* last of his supporting ]>arties, 
ami proce*ede*el vvitli 4 natives anel 2 sledges. 
The main ie*e-pack se*ems to have redateM rath(*r 
than fe>llovve*ei persistently the e‘Xpecte’d vvi'stern 
•I'emrse 4 he drift carrie*d the party as far cast 
m 144.5 degree^s we*st longitude; the farthest 
Jieirth was in latituele 74 degrees noitli, in longi- 
tude 150 degrees west Ca])t. H. T. Munn ex- 
plored (1010-10) Southampton Island, the larg- 
est of the group in north Hudson Ray, abenit 
20,000 sejuaie mile*s His eibject was te> deter- 
mine its fitness as a whaling ground Whales 
were verw few in niimbei, hirt walrus and land 
game were in (|uantities — -earibou, foxes, and 
polar hears — of tlie latter no less than 100 were 
killed in the winter 1017-18. The island slopes 


from mountain masses, of about 1500 to 2000 
leet, on the northeast, to low plains — with 
nutnetouh salmon lakes, to the soirthvv(‘st and to- 
wards Row'(*.^ Welcome. There are Fskimo in- 
liabrtants, tbongh the tribe of S(*ad-lei-me(* oo 
ot Parry's day have all perished of disease. 
One laigt* liver, the Kii ebollei , empties into 
Fouth Bay, the headquarters of Ahum. 

4 he full report of the explorations of the 
Vrlkitsk^ ex])tHiitioti (15)14-15) have been de- 
lav ed owing to interrupted eommirriicatioris be 
Ivveeii Petrograd and the outsidi* world. Vilkit 
sky eommamled the ieebrc'ukers Taimuir and 
\ aiyatch vvhreh navigated the Srbirran Ocean 
from Ber ing Strait to Fin ope, passing to tlie 
north of the New Siberian Islandh. An island 
about 20 miles in area, was discover (d in about 
7(C 10' north latitude, 15.4° east longitude. 

44iev landed on Al(»x Heiberg and I'einbv Is- 
lands, never before* visited 4'lu* most important 
work was a further suiv(‘v of Nicholas II archi- 
pt‘lago 4 ht* main island slojies from moim- 
tainoiis masst‘s on the eastern coast lo low' r»andy 
and tundra plains on tin* west where they land(‘d 
44ie southwest t*i n eajie is in about 75° north lati- 
tude, 05)° east longitude Inborn tins eape* the 
island trends shai pl> to the noitb 44i(‘ discus- 
sions of the extensive olisei vations in ineteoi’- 
ologv , hydi ograjihy, and biology are not yet 
available Kejiorts latelv pnblislied in Deninaik 
make known mtei'osting results ol the noithwi'st 
(li(‘('nland e\pi*diti()ii of Kniul Rasinuss(*n (15)lb- 
18) during which the west coast of Ha/en lauid, 
renamed ih*ary Land, was tlioiouglily tixploicd 
4'b(* most northerly ruins in wist (Greenland were 
at R(‘nton Rav , 80° noitli latitmle, winch causes 
Uasmus.sen to believe that the rums on tin* cast 
coast 4 d(*grccs fartlici noitli were of migrants 
from the nativ(*H of Sontln'asti rn (hccriland 
44ic new fiord north ot Noidcnskiokd is vvitliout 
miicb doubt the Clnpp lnl(‘t of Lockwaiod. 44ie 
inland icc covers Ha/cn Land liut w itlidrav\'s far 
inland southwest of St Ceoige fiend, tlie reverse 
of previous re]>orts. Si'vi'ial of ibo fiords have 
live glaciers, which possibly rna;\ lx* the birth- 
place of the enorrnons tloelx'i'gs of Robeson Chan- 
nel The geologist Koch discovered an im 
broken chain of moimtains of the jialetici v st ic 
age, extending from Robeson (4iannel to extreme 
Northern (irreenland. He found sn(*(*(*ssi vely 
>\rehaen, Huionian, t’ambr o silin ian, and ])cr- 
ba])s Devonian formations. 4 hat flieenland eon- 
tinues nnhroken to the most northerly land of 
the earth is shown Rasmuss(*n says. “With 
the mapping of De liOng and of the intersecting 
liords the expedition succeeds m jnovmg that no 
channel exists leading from heii* iow*ai’ds huh* 
pendenee Fiord, in the direction of the foimerly 
8n]>j)os(Hl Peary Channel. Dr. WiillT, the botan- 
ist, mei eased the i*eeorded plant life* of Cieen- 
hind north of Humboldt Olaeier from 25) to bb 
species. It w4!l lx* recalled that WullT, insisting 
that his party go on, perished of starvation 
His last written words were*- “I will not he a 
liindrance to rny corniades' lescire,” a ri'cord of 
.self-abnegation jiaralleled in ])olai- w'oik by Oates 
in Scott’s antarctic expedition. The projects 
for arctic exploiation by airplane from Alaska 
and fi'oin Ftah have assunu‘d no definite form 
McMillan plans to explore Baffin Land at an 
early date. 

44ie .John Wanamaker Expedition of the Uni- 
versity ATuseum of Philadelphia (1017-^-19) has 
eornph'ted its exploration of prehistoric dwell- 
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on the aretic eoantH of Nortliwent Alaska. 
Several buried \illaj»es were eveavaled which 
cover N'ariouh a^es, as sliown by construction, 
clothing, impleiinuits and utensils. The earliei 
villa;L>fe.s showed no trace of civilizing influences 
Sonic of the fauna varies consideralily from the 
lucsent fauna of the re^don. 

POLITICAL AND SOCIAL SCIENCE, 
American Academy of A society organized 
for the promotion of social and political studies, 
in Philadelphia, in 18S9 During the year 191!) 
the following volumes were published- A Rv- 
const ruction Lahoi J*ohry, (daiiuary); Jndus- 
h les in 1ieadjust7ncnt, (March); Interna lio^ml 
Rconotihivs, (May); International Reeonsti ue- 
tion, (duly); Modem Manufaet uruiif — A J*art- 
neralnp of Idi alisin and Common Sense, ( Sep- 
tenibci ) ; The Raihoad Ttohlem, (November). 
The -lanuarv and March, 1920, issiu^s will dis- 
cuss respectividy, “'The Dcvelopimuit of d hi lit,” 
and “Bonds and the Bond Maiket'’ The fol- 
lowing olliccrs weie elected at the annual meet- 
ing: President, Di L. S. Kovve; vice piesidents, 
(-ail Kelsey, (diailes \\ . Dabney, David P. Bar 
lows; secretary, d P Lichtenberger ; editor of 
77/r \nnals, Cdyde Fj King llcad(|uarters aie 
111 Philadelphia. 

POLITICAL ECONOMY. U iidci vaiious 
specific hi'ads will be found a laig(‘ numbci of 
aiticli^s lelating to matter^ that couh' within 
tlu' confiiu's of this gcneial siibpK't tbidei Fi- 
N VM lAL Review, Laiiok, and Soi jal Kconomjcs, 
will be found a disciisMon of th(‘ subject indi- 
cated as well as refiicnci's t<> a vaiiety ot re- 
lated tojijcs. Othci icfeK'iices to ecoiioniic piob- 
leins will be found in tlu- \ ear Book under 
Banks \m> Bankinc, ( )( ( i i’Ational Diseases, 
Dei) Ace Pensions, Pood and Nutrition, Insir- 
VNCE, pRici s, S(K’i()io(a, Iariie, Trade I nions, 
Taxation, and Trcsis 

The Aiiieiicaii Pcoiioinic Association held its 
d2d annual meeting at tdiicago. 111 , on Decmnbci 
2})th, .30th, and .31st Prof lleiiiy B. (lardnci of 
Blown Ihiiversity was iiiesident and Prof Allyn 
A doling of ('oinell LTiiiveisity was sccu'tarv 
and tieasiiier Other associations meeting with 
file Anieri(*aii l<]cononiic Association vveic the 
Anierican Statistical Assoi’iation, the American 
Sociological A^soclatIOll. the Aiiiei icaii Associa- 
tion foi Kaboi L(‘gislat ion, the Ainciican Asso- 
ciation of rni\(‘isity liistructois in Accounting, 
and the American Association for Agricultaii al 
Li'gislation. Tlie meeting was divided into eight 
sessions of ajiproNimati Iv two houis each during 
which a pajier was read on an assigned topic and 
a discussion lield after it The pajieis were 
“Biitish Kxpcrii'iice with Pnccss Profits Taxa- 
tion,” by Robert M, Haig; “d’ho Pfl'cct on Inter- 
national 'trade of (<ei many’s Indemnity Pay- 
mints,” bv P. W. Taussig; “Our Poreign Invest- 
ment Policy,” by 11 O. Adams; “'the Nature of 
our Economic Problem,” bv 11, B. (lardnei , “A 
Working Demoeiacy,” by F W. Blackmar; “A 
Balanced Economic System,” by T N. Oarver; 
“Employees’ Participation in Management,” by 
R. M(‘eker; “Prices and Reconstruction,” bv W\ 
C Mitchell, and “Banking Policy and Price Sit- 
uation,” by 11. 0 Moulton. Some other topics 
discussed at the meeting were “Colleciive Bar- 
gaining in Agriculture,” “The Policy of the 
Oovernment with Reference to rompetition. Co- 
operation, JMonopoly, and the Issue of Securities,” 
“Immigration and immigration Problems.” “The 
Teaching of Economics,” “is Large-Scale and 


C-entralized Organization of Marketing in the 
Interest of the Public?” and “The Railway Piob- 
lem.” 

Bibliography. Below is given a clas^ilicd 
list of some of the more important books pub- 
lished during the year. In addition, under va- 
rious of the social topics, wdll be found refer- 
ences lelating thereto. 

(xEnerae VVorks. T. N. Carver, Punciples of 
VohUcal Economy; W . R Cooper, The Claims of 
Labor amt Capital, C Cldc, Piuicipes d'ceono^nic 
pohtique ; W. II Hamilton, Cunent Economic 
Problems, (revised); A G. Laing, An hitroduc- 
tion to Economics ; TI. ISIcdohnston, The Btei ity 
HooL on Ecofhomics ; J. ]\I. Robertson, The Eco- 
nomies of Proyiess; A. .1. Koller, The Theory of 
Ennronment ; 11 C Adams, Description of In- 
dustry^ E. C. Ayres, The ?\ature of the Relation- 
ship betireen Ethics and Economies ; E B. Ben- 
jamin, The Lai ger Liberalism : M. Bennion, Cit- 
izenship: 11 G. Brown, The Theory of Earned 
and, Uneai'ned Incomes: S. .1. Cha])man, Outlines 
of Political Economy : II Clay, Economics , C. 11 
Cooley, Social Process: \V. V\^ Pol well, Economic 
{ddresses; A S llecht, A Challenge to Econom- 
ics; A. S. Mai-kenzie, Outlines of Social Phi- 
losophy; F. O’Hara, Introduction to Economies; 
\\ 8. Smith, Economics, L. Watt, Elements of 
Ei'onomics : d. E. Blown, \ eir Era Economies ; H. 
.] Ilethei ingtoTi and .1. H Muirhead, Social Pur- 
pose; W. H. Kiekhofer, An Outline of the 
Elements of Economics ; H. Segal, The Law of 
Struggle; L. Springer, Some Aspects of Finan- 
cial and Commercial After-War Conditions ; C. 
M. Thompson and M. H. Hunter, Exercises aiui 
Problems in Economics ; A. Travors-Borgstroem, 
Mutualism ; A. R. Turner, Introduction to Eco- 
nomics. 

Ei'onomu' History E Huntington, World- 
power and Erolution : .1. E Barker, Modem Cer- 
many : C. W. Bauerlein, The Hook of Sew Or- 
leans and the Industrial South; B W. Bond, 
.Ir., The Quit -Rent System in the American Col- 
onies, 3'. E. Burton, Modem Political Tendni- 
cies : S. d. Chapman, Labor and Capital after 
the Wai , P. A Cleveland, Democracif in Recon- 
struction , L. Esarcy, A History of Indiana; G. 
Piank, The Politics of Industry; A M. Goldstein, 
Russia; B. J. Hendrick, The Age of Big Busi- 
ness, A. 1). McLaien, Cermanism from Within; 
,I McLean, One Hundred ^ eai's in Illinois; C. 
O’Brien, The Economic History of Ireland in the 
Eighteenth Century; Page, Commerce and 
Induslrif; W. M. Sloane, The Powers and \ims 
of Western Democracif , E. C. Swem, 1 BihUoif- 
uiphy of Virginia : P. A \'anderlip. What Hap 
pened to Europe, C Cl Wade, \usfralia, Piob- 
lems and Prosjiects ; E Abbott, Demon aeif and 
Social Progiess, T A (’o-hlan, Lahoi and In- 
dustry in Australia , E P Pishci , Resources and 
Industi les of the I niled Stales; A. llopkinson. 
Rebuilding Butain , 1. Lijijieiicot, Piohtems in 
Reconstruction, W B. Munio, 'Lhe Coiernment 
of the Cnited States, T. W Ovcrlach, Eoieign 
Financial Conti ol in ('hina, d Schafei, I His- 
tory of the Pacific Sorihieest; Balkii'-hiiia, In- 
dustrial Decline in India, H Biadhy, lhe In 
elosures in England, A P Bnoji.im, ('ommeicial 
Ceography, d 'M Clark, W\ 11 Hamilton, 11 C 
Moulton, Reading'^ in tin Economies of the ]\ ai ; 
F. Hackett, Ireland, M. R Nims, ]\ omen in the 
IVttr; S. K. Ratcliffe, O. Tcad, British Industrial 
Reconstruction; A. Ruppin, Sifiia, C E Russell, 
Vnehamed Russia; A H. Verrill, Cetting To- 
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gethet' with Latin Amvrica; C. \V. Wood, The 
(treat Change. 

Tuanwpoutation and Tkadf:. J. B. Daish, The 
Atlantic Port Differmtials; U. S. MacKlweo, 
Ports and Terminal Facilities; F. S C. Brad lee, 
Boston and Lowell Railroad y H. S. Haines, Ffli- 
cirnt Railway Operation y A. S. Kicliey, Tra^c 
Operation y S. Tliomphoii, Railway IStatistica of 
the LI. R. A. for the Year Ending Dec. 31 11)11 ; 
F. J. P. Benn, Trade Parliaments and Their 
B'orA; W. S. Culbertson, Commercial Policy in 
W a? time and After; G. G. Huebner, Agricultural 
('ornmei ce ; W. H. Koebel, South America; F. 
Fulsford, Commerce and the Empire; E. Saund- 
eis, A Self -Suppoi ting Empiie; G. C. Yedder. 
.Imrnron^ Methods in Foreign Trade; W. C 
Webster, 1 Oencral History of Commerce ; K. 
W'. Kelley, The Shipbuilding Industry; M. 
Kissel, ) arn and Cloth Making; H Benediet, 

E. Tj)ress (Companies in the United States; E B. 
Leigh, Rail u ay Buying and, Industrial Read- 
justment ; Morawetz, Solution of the Railway 
Problem ; M. G. Roberts, Federal Liabilities of 
('arriers, P. M. Warburg, 1 Suagest ion of the 
Mam Pnnriples on irhich the Solution of the 
Railway Problem Should be Sought; W. 11. Bea- 
l)le, (U)mmercial Russia; A. W. Douglas, Mer 
chandising ; 11. C. Kawlley, The Silk Industry 
and Trade; N. C. Brown, Forest Products; A. 
F ('alvert, Salt and the Salt Industry; W. A 
Abbot, The Story of our Merchant Marine; A. 11 
('ollins, Motoi Transpoi tation for Rural Ihs- 
tricts ; A B Cummins, The Railroad Problem ; 

F. R. Johnson, Ocean Rates and 'Terminal 
Chaiges; R. D Paine, 'The Old Merchant Ma- 
rine; L. E. Pierson, What is Wrong iiith the 
Elcctnc Rail ways f ; R. 11 Bennett, 'The Piinei- 
ples of 'Trade (Cooperation ; J. T. M Mooie, A 7 ner- 
ican Business in World Maikets 

Accounting and Business Methods. C. W 
Gerstenberg, Principles of Business: S Cody, 
('ommercial 'Tests and Hoic to Vse Them; fl. J. 
Goss and C. Outhwaite, Personnel Management , 
D. Eggleston, Problems in (Cost Accounting ; 
L. Galloway, Office Management , E S. Lewis, 
(letting the Most Out of Business; F. Meron, 
Manufacturer's Instruction and Advisor; J. L 
jS’ieholson, Cost Accounting ; J. J. Tobin, Uigh- 
u ay Cost Keeping; J. 8 White, (Jentral Station 
Heating. R W. Kelley, Hiring the Woiker; S 
Webb, The Works Manager 'To-day ; C. R. Aiken, 
'The Millineiy Department; W. R. Basset, Jr- 
counfing as an Aid to Business Profits; J IL 
Cohen, ('ommei'cial Arbiti ation and the Lair; W. 
C. Funk, Farm Household Accounts; E B God 
win, 'The Selection and Training of the Business 
Executiie, 1). A Hauer, Modern Management 
Applied to (Construction; M A. Jadiman, 'The 
(llassirai'C Department ; W. Lilly, Induidual and 
Corporation Mortgages ; G. N. Nelson, Income 
Tax Law and Accounting ; W. A. Paton and R 

A. Stevenson, Principles of Accounting ; R W. 
Pomeroy, Bond Iniestments; W. J. Ross, Price 
Reports; M. Rollins, Municiital and Corporation 
Bonds; P. Sehoeh, Elements of Business ; A, W. 
Atwood, Putman's Investment Hand-Book; G. D. 
Bendei, Accounting and Bumness Secrets; P. R 
Cleary, Hoir to Figure Pro'it ; S. S. Dale, Cost 
Finding in Woolen and Woisted Mills; L. M. 
Gilbreth, 'The Psychology of Management ; E B. 
Godwin, Derelopiyig Executive Ability; M. W. 
Jenkinson, 'The Worker's Interest in Costing; K 

B. Kestei, Accounting ; C. W. McKay, Valuing 
Industf'ial Properties ; A. Marshall, Industry and 


'J'rade; C. A. Meyer, Mercantile (Credits and Col- 
lecUons; E. E. Purinton, Personal Efficiency m 
Business; W. E. Richaids, 'Trade-marks ; T. Rus- 
sell, Commercial Advertising ; P. M Warburg, 
Investment of American Capital Abroad; P. M 
Warburg, Some Problems of the Investment 
Banker; J. F. Whiteford, Factory Management 
Wastes. 

Money, Banking, and Capital. H. J. Car- 
men, SU'eet SuiAace Railway Franchises of New 
York City; A. 8. Dewing, The Financial Policy 
of Corporations; M. R. Thompson, 'Trust Dis- 
solution; T Burton and G. C 8eldon, 1 Centiu y 
of Prices; H. G. Estey, Cost of Living in the L 
S.; A. K. Fiske, 'The Modem Bank; R. G. llaw- 
trev. Currency and Credit, C F. Feshcr, Pi ices 
of Coal and Coke 11)13-1913; W. C Mitchell, In- 
ternational Price Comparisons ; J. S. Nicholson, 
Inflation of the Currency ; R. L. Owen, 'The Fed- 
eral Reserve Act; R. L. Owen, Foreign Ev- 
ehange ; T. W. 8ylvestor, 'The Evolution of 
Money; W. Thompson, Dictionary of Banking, 
J A Todd, 'The Mechanism of Exchange; A 
Wall, 'The Banker's Credit Manual; 1^^ Caiman, 
Money; H A. Blodgett, The Art of Saving; J. 
F. Ebersole, Elemental y Banking, V. H Gai drier, 
New Collection Methods; W. Guggenheim, Our 
Republic 'Triumphant ; F. W^ Keminerer, 'Lhe J 
B C of the Federal Reserve System ; A E Po[)e, 
7' he Federal Farm Loan lc/,‘ C H 8abin, Bank- 
ing Evolution ; G. F Shirras, M cmoi andurn of 
Banking; P. Zaldari, 'Trade {('cejitance Discount 
'Tables; H. F Tw^ellort, Business Corporations 
in New York; M. W. Hariison, Bank Laii and 
'Taxation Digest; E. Levy, Exchange 'Tables, G. 
E. Roberts, 4 (Creditor Cownirg ; M. Rollins, 'Lhe 
Banker at the Boarding House 

Public Finance, Taxaiion, and T\kief. R 

C. Adams, Taxation in Nevada; II (' Black, In 
come and Other Federal 'Taxes 1919; F. A Fit/ 
patiiek, Budget Making in a Democracy , F A 
Fitzpatrick, Experts in (hty Coi ernmen) ; \V 11 
Glasbon, Federal Military Pensions in the F S ; 
A. n. Hollander, B ar Bon owing ; Holmes, Fed- 
eral Income and Profit Tax, 11. L. Huang, 'The 
Land 'Tax in China; F L MeVey, 'The Financial 
History of (treat Britain 19 1 J/ 1913; E R A 
8eligman, Our Fiscal Difficulties and the Way 
Out; J. Armsden, 'The Finanioat Crises of la 
gust, 1911/; H. 8 Chase, (lovernmental Sinking 
Funds; A. B. Gilbert, American ('ifie,^; J M. 
Robertson, 77rc A'ew Tanffisrn ; II H. Srnitli, How 
to Pay for the War ; W. E. 8nelliiig, Coal Mines 
Excess Payment ; A E 8til\\ell, 'The ( I real Plan, 
K. W. Woodward, 'Taxation of Woodlots ; H 8 
Foxwell, Papers on Current Finance; A A. Hob- 
son, 'Taxation in the Aiw State; W. E. 8Tielling, 
Inhabited House Duty; F G. ITinhuhay, Jncomr 
'Lax Act 1913; P. M Waiburg, (lorrrnmrnf 
Loans and 7'axafion; S. Webb, National Finance 
and a Levif on Capital. 

POLITICAL SCIENCE, Ac ademy of. A so- 
eiety organized in Nr'w York, in IHSO, for the jiro- 
motion of soeial and political studies The semi- 
annual meeting was lield at Columbia Ihiiversitv, 
New York City on June 5, BUD, the suhjeet iin 
dor discussion being “The League of Nations 
Covenant.” About 1000 persons attended this 
meeting. An extensive volume on The League of 
Nations Covenant was published, composed of 
addresses by many statesmen About 5000 copies 
of this volume have already been distributed. 
Mr. George W. Pepper was the principal speaker 
at the meeting. The 35th annual National Con- 
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\ention was held in New York on Nov. 21, 1919, 
the principal speech being given by Mr. Howard 
Klliot, })iesident of the Noithern Pacitie H. K. 
on “Kailroad Legislation.” About a thousand 
ptrsons attended the convention. The Academy 
publishes the Political hiciencc Quarterly y the 
\nnual Pccord of Political Kvents, and the Pro- 
ccedinys of each meeting. During the year 300 
new nninbeis were admitted to the Academy, 
making a total of about 3700. It was expected 
that tin* incinbcrship would reach the four thou- 
sand mark early in 1920 The oflicers in 1019 
wcic- Board of Trustees, president, Samuel M. 
Lindsay; vice-pi esidents, Albert Shaw, Thomas 
W. Laniont, secretary, Ivoswell C McCrea; treas- 
iii(‘r, (xcorgc' (L Plimpton; and editor of PoJiti- 
< al Science Quarterly, Honi y R. Massey. Hcad- 
(piarti'i’s at Kent Hall, Colunibia Hniv , N<‘W 
^'ol k 

POLITIS, M (3ri‘(‘k rcpri'senlative at the 
Peace Lonfenaiee. He was th(‘ Poieign Minis- 
tei of (Jre(‘ee Juki* Veni/elos with whom he w'as 
a close all\, he aided in the formation of the 
jnoviKional govoinment at Salonika. He shared 
the \ iews of Veni/elos as to the liberation of 
the (Jre<‘ks from foridgn rule, and their union 
to (Jreia'e Dn the downfall of Honstantine, he 
K'tuined with Vimi/elos to Athens. 

POLK, Rl’DOLF. See Ml sic, ArUsts, fnstrii- 
nicnlahfiis 

POLLAK, Huhtvv Editor and author, died 
at t'ambiidge, I\Tass , Nov 1 He had been 
known foi mail) years as a writer and editor 
with an «*iie\ elofied le range of knowledge He 
was bom in Vienna, Austria, May 4, 1H49, and 
(‘diieated in Vienna, but came to the United 
States as a vning man, and alter 1874 was a 
tuMjiK'iit eontrihntoi to the New' York \ation, 
and after 1881 to the Niwv ^'ork Ei ening Pont, 
ehiel]> on foreign jaditics and literary subjects 
He was associated in one w'av or another with 
the most inipoitant enevelopicdie enterpiisis in 
the Thiited States, showing a \ery unusual eom- 
biTiation of minute wdth eomprehensiv(‘ knowd- 
(‘dge Among the works with wdiieh he w’as edi- 
toiially associated riiav be meiitioiK'd the AV/r 
hitcnui tionol Encyclopayha and Kelson's En- 
ciiclopadia. He was lecturer on Austrian dra- 
matists at Johns TTopkins, 190.') He also in- 
terested himself in polities and w'as several 
limes delegate to the Demfx'ratie State conven- 
tions during his residence at Summit, N J., 
1895- 1901, ami was candidate of the (told Demo 
erats for State senator in 189(5. He w'as one of 
the founders of the (teimaii American Reform 
rnion dining the ])residential campaign of 1892 
Amoim his waitings mav be mentioned the fol 
lowing* The Ccniiny Took for Mothers (w*ith 
Dt L at \ah‘), (1901); Franz (trillparzer and 
the \uslrian Drama, (19(»7); The Hygiene of 
the Soul, (1910); Michael Tfetlprin and His 
Sons, (1913); International Perspective in Lit- 
erary Prittnism, (1914); Fifty Years of Ameri- 
can Idealism., (1915); The House of Hohenzol- 
Icrn and the Hapshurg Monarchy, (1917). 

POLO. No international polo matches were 
held during 1919, the American players feeling 
that they should not challenge the Britons for 
the trophy now' held by the Hurlingham Club 
of England until pre-war conditions once more 
obtain. There w'as a dearth of ponies abroad 
as the lesult of the war and the exponents of 
the sport in Creat Britain had had no oppor- 
tunity to take the necossary practice. It was 


generally understood among those interested in 
the sport in the United States that a challenge 
would be sent to the Hurlingham Club in 1920 
although the matches themselves might not be 
played until the year following. 

4 he VV^ar Department of the United States in 
an endeavor to increase interest in polo made 
an olTer to the colleges of mounts and equip 
ment providing they would take up the game in 
1920 Yale, Cornell, Princeton and Harvard aic 
expected to accept the offer, with the possibility 
that other colleges will fall into line later. 

As foT the season of 1919 several tournaments 
weie held in California, on Long Island and at 
Philadeljihia, as preliminary tests for the title 
ev<*nls which w'ere staged later in the year. The 
national senior championshij) took place under 
(he auspices of the Philadelphia Country Club 
and W'as won by the Rockaway four after the 
home team had been forced to default in the 
final match because of the inability of some of 
their players to compete. 

The o]>en championship was contested at the 
same place, the Ro(*kaway, Coo])erst()wn and 
Meadowbrook clubs being the competitors After 
an exciting struggle the title hoiiois finally w'cnt 
to Meadowdnook. In the opening clash (Joopers- 
town triumphed over the Rockaway players by 
a scor(‘ of fi to 3% 

( 'ooperstow’n then faced Aleadowbrook in the 
title match and went down to defeat by the 
close tally of 5 goals to 4 It was a real bat- 
tle from start to finish,* first one team and then 
the other gaining the h‘ad In the final chukker 
Aleadowbrook battled its way into the van and 
by magnifieent woik on the defense managed to 
hold its advantage until the end The winning 
four were. F. H Priiici', dr, J. W Webb, F S 
\A>n Stade and Devereux Alilburn 

PONTOON BRIDGES. See Bridges. 

POOL. See Billiards. 

PORK PRODUCTION. Se<‘ Live Skh k. 

PORTO RICO. Arev and Poiu latiox. 'the 
area of the island is placed at 3435 square miles 
In 1898 the population was 953,213; in 1918- 
19 it was 1.203.474 

Kdi’cvtion Jdie total eniollment foi 191!) 
was I0(),7!)4 an increase of 18,000 over the piev- 
lous year. Jlie total numbei of ehildren of 
school age. that is to say, between the ages of 
five and 18 vears was estimated at 441,4(55 
The pel cent of the school jiopulation actually 
eni oiled was 30.4 per cent The numlier of 
pupils enrolled in the rural schools was 97,995 
and in the elementary city schoids 54,442. It 
was iiointed out that while only a beginning had 
been made in the great taak of educating tin* 
people of Porto Rico much had already been 
done. Popular interest had been diawii to edu- 
cation and a foundation was laid loi the build 
ing up of an adequate school system. 

Auru'I LTl HE. The follow ing table shows the 
acreage and value of the iinncipal ciops in 
1918 




10 IS 



A ) ca 

Quanlxi}! 

Value 


.4 Cl CH 

Tonn 


Snpai rant) 

. 256.431 

4 53.796 

$55,726,02 5 

(toffee 

147.612 

1H,H()9 

5,505 316 

Tobttceo 

2:L9S1 

S,.59H 

8.982,130 

Pineapples 

;),2H6 


695 32 5 

Oitrir fruits 

r>,S43 


1,351.581 

(toeoiuits 

9,:)H7 


572.600 

Total 



$72 832,977 
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Arcordhi" to 1010 reports the output of siij^ar 
in 1018 was 453,700 tons valued at $55,72(),02r) ; 
of coffee, 18,800 tons, valued at $55,505,310; and 
of tobacco 8508 tons, valued at $8,082,130. 

CoMMKR(’E. The commerce of the year 1018- 
10 was active and showed a tendency to increase. 
The total liade was $141,890,400, an excess of 
$4,223,000 over the ff^^ures for the preceding year, 
which had broken the record. The total ex- 
ports inci eased in value about a million and a 
half over the previous years. Siifrar still re- 
tained its supremacy as an article of export 
but seemed to be losinj^ somewhat of its rela- 
tive imjiortance foi ^^hlle in 1010 sugar exjiorts 
weie 00 per cent of the total they weie only a 
little over 00 per cent in ItllO. The impoits 
weie slightly less than during the ])receding 
\ear although there were several articles of for- 
eign source in which there weie large iiici eases, 
namely vegetable oils, rice, and uiimaiiufacturcd 
tobacco, lliere was a laige increase in bread- 
stuffs imported from the tTnit(‘d States. Other 
imjioitant items seemed to have inci cased. The 
following talile shows the growTh of trade dur- 
ing the previous 20 yeais: 


MEKCHANDISE SHIPPED FROM PORTO RT(T) TO 
THE UNITED STATES AND FOREIGN 
COUNTRIES 



To the 

'To joiei(/n 


Years 

Unite (I States 

count 1 les 

Tittnl 

1901 

. $5,581,288 

$3,002 079 

$8,583,907 

1902 

8.3 78,700 

4,055,190 

12,433,9.50 

U)0:i 

11,051,195 

• 4.037,884 

15,089,079 

J904 

. 11,722,820 

4,543.077 

10,205.903 

1905 

15,033,1 15 

3,070,420 

18, 709. .505 

1900 

19 142.401 

4. 11. 5. 009 

23,257 530 

1907 

22 070.133 

4,920,107 

20,990.300 

190S 

25.891,281 

4,753,209 

30,04 4 490 

1909 

. 26,394,312 

3 990,913 

30,391.225 

1910 . 

32,095.045 

5,804,574 

3 7,000 219 

1911 

34,76.5,409 

5.152.958 

39,918.367 

1912 

42 873,101 

6.832,012 

49,705,413 

1913 

40.538,023 

8.50 1.942 

49.103,505 

1914 

34,423,180 

8.079,582 

43,102,702 

1915 

. 42,311,920 

7 044,98 7 

49,350,907 

1 9 1 0 

00,952,768 

5.778 805 

00.731.573 

1917 

73.115,224 

7,855,693 

80,970,917 

1918 

05 514,989 

8,779,033 

7 1,294,022 

1919 

71,015,3 51 

8.480,089 

79.490 040 


MERCHANDISE STIirPED INTO PORTO RICO 
FROM THE UNITED STATES \ND 
FOREIGN (M) ENTRIES 

Y eat s 

Fi oin the From foieion 

fUiited States count ties 

Total 

1901 

$0,905,408 

$1,952,728 

$8,918.1 10 

1902 

10.882.053 

2 326,957 

13,209.010 

1903 

12,245,84 5 

2 203,441 

14.449.280 

1904 

. 11,210,009 

1,958.960 

13.109 029 

1 905 

13 974,070 

2,562 189 

10.530.259 

1900 

. 19,224,881 

2,002.784 

21.827 005 

1907 

25.080,285 

3,580,887 

29,207,172 

1908 

22,077,370 

3 148,289 

25,825 065 

1 909 

. 23,018,545 

2,925 781 

26,544.326 

1910 

. 27,097,05 4 

3,537.201 

30,634,855 

19 1 1 

. 34.071,958 

4,115,039 

38,786.997 

1912 

38.470.963 

4,501.928 

42,1)72.891 

1913 

33,155,005 

3,745.057 

36,900,062 

1914 

32,568,368 

3 838 419 

36,406,787 

1915 

30,929.831 

2.954,405 

33,88 4,296 

1910 

35,892,515 

3.058,041 

38.951.156 

1917 

19 539,249 

4,005.97.5 

53.545.224 

1918 . 

58.945,758 

4,443,524 

63,389 282 

1919 

57,898,085 

4,502.275 

62,400,360 


IfEAi/ni AM) Sanitation. The epidemic 
hw^pt ovci tlie (‘iitirc island in 1018-19. raising 
the death rate to 31.75 as compared with 27.71 
in the precialing year. The total deaths from 
influenza and its complications were 10,888. 


llesides deaths from this cause there was during 
the year a total of 29,080. The excess of births 
over deaths in 1918-19 w’as 13,374 

Finanh'K. The income of the insular tieas- 
ury for the liscal yeai 1919-20 was estimated at 
$7,121,347, an inci ease of about $1,100,000 ovei 
the estimates of the preceding year. The avail- 
able cash balance in the treasury, June 30, 1919, 
was $838,386. During the year 1918-19 the 
total bonded indebtedness of the government was 
re<luced' by $251,000 but increased by $617.0()0 
as a result of loans foi‘ public improvements 
It was estimateil that the limit of iiuh'btedness 
und(*r the Jones Act on the basis of assessed 
valuation in 1918 19 was a little mole than 
$17,780,000. 

Le(!I.si.\ti(>n. Among the im])oitant measuics 
jiassed during the liscal year 1918-19 were the 
following: A new election law’ changing the 
methods and imuhimMy of elections, a new 
municipal law ])ioviding for a larger degree of 
sidf-administration ; a grand jury law, introduc- 
ing the system into the countiy, labor laws 
amending the homestead act, pioviding for aid 
to woikingmen in tlie puicliase ot homes, and 
establishing a minimum w'age. 

Offk'EHS. (Governor, Arthur \ager; Kxecu 
tivc Secietaiy, Ramon Siaca Paclieco, Trcasurei, 
Jose 10 Benedicto, Auditor. J. W. Bonner, Act 
mg Attorney-dcneral, Salvador Mestre, ('ommis- 
sioner of Kducalion, Raul (J Miller, Coinmis- 
sioner of the Interior, (Juilleimo lOsteves; Uorn- 
missioner of Agricultuic and Lalioi, Manuel Ca- 
munas; Uominissiom*] of Health, Ale)andro Ruiz 
Soler 

JriuciAUV. Uhi(‘f Justice, Jos5 U. Ilernande/, 
Justices, lOmilio del Joio, Adoljih (J W’olf, Pedro 
de Aldiey, and llar\(‘y M. Hutchison; U S Dis- 
trict Judge, P(‘ter J Hamilton. U S District 
Attornev, Miles M. Martin. See Minimi m 
Waok. 

POBTLAND CEMENT. Sec* Ckme.m. 

POBTUGAL. The most westerly of state's 
on the continent of Kuiopc; a i(‘i)ui»lic occup^ 
mg the western ])ait of tin* Ibenan Peninsula. 
('a})ital, Lisbon. 

Area and Popi l \’ i ion Area, 35,190 square 
miles; population (1911), 5,957.985, of whom 
2,828,691 were* male's, and 3,131,365 females. 
For details see 1917 and ])iec<*ding Year Rooks. 

pRODi (TioN Waste land is estimated at 43 1 
per cent of the total, and foi est land at about 
19 per cent Tin* chief products ai e corn, 
wheat, rye, o\en, pigs, and sheep JJie follow- 
ing information in regard to production, com- 
merce ami business conditions m 1918 was su]) 
plied b\ the United States Pure an of Foreign 
and DoriK'stic (^nnmerce, Nov 4, 1919 Poitu- 
gaPs agricultural industry ceiities about the 
pioduction of wJieat All conditions weic fa\- 
orable for planting of the winter variety in No- 
\ ember and December of 1917, and the high 
prices paid for this grain caused an incrcasc*d 
area to be planted. The s])ring sowJng also was 
favorable, but. the abnormal weather of May 
and June prevented the harvesting of a record 
Cl op. 4 he 1918 yield w as the* largc'st in the 
past six years, amounting to (^^^51,000 bushels, 
as compared wuth 5,560,000 busliels in 1917 
The area planted to the grain was 326,000 hec- 
taies (805,560 acres), an increase of 49,300 hec- 
tares (121,822 acres) over the jirevious year 
It was estimated that the crop WTiuld supply 
the country for eight months. The deficit was 
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made up by imports from the United States and 
Argentina. 3 he corn crop in 10J8 was almost 
a complete failuie and gr(*at hardship resuHcd, 
jirices advancing to exorbitant figures. A part 
of the deficit was supplied from the Portuguese 
colonies. The rye crop was sujierior to that of 
1017, and this grain was used with wheat for 
making bread. The 1018 vintage was inferior 
in (|uantity and (juality to that of the previous 
ycai . 'the production was estimated at 91,- 
208,000 gallons. In 1010 it was 143,004,300 gal- 
lons and in 1017, 100,811,200. Owing to lack of 
laboi, tliere was little change in the aiea of the 
vineyaids, which is approximately 781,000 acres 
Pi ices of wines were higher than ever before, 
owing to the demand from France* and Prazil 
The export trade in port wine was seriously af- 
f(‘cted by Ihe import regulations of/Fngland and 
the TTiited States and by lack of caigo sjiace 
fiom ()])orto. Figs and almonds are an imiior- 
tant source of rev«*nue, especially to the fai- 
meis of. the soiithernmosi ])rovince of the coun- 
tr\', the Algarve. 4 he jirodiiction of figs in 
1018 was 10,550,000 lbs, and of almonds, 2,208,- 
000 lbs. Mining enterprises were badly ci ip- 
})led during 1018 Sew'cial of the copjier mines 
wa'i(‘ shut dow'ii as the result of high cost of 
oj)ci ation and prohibitive freights Tire one con- 
(*('rn engaged in dredging tin was seriously af- 
f(‘cted by a decree of lh(* government piohiliiting 
the exportation of tin. 44ie local demand was 
not siitlicient to absoib the outfiut. 'Ihingsten 
mines operated under dilliculties, and several 
wen* closed. The ])roduction has been from 000 
to 1500 tons a vear, as near as can be aseer^ 
tamed. The wolfram averaged from 55 to 05 
fiei cent tungstic acid and in some mines, by 
careful wasliing, the )a*rcentage olitained was 
70 to 72. dhingstcii is found in the piovinces of 
Miiiho, 4’i az-os-Montes, and Peira 4 here is no 
use of tungsten in the country 

KcOiNOMic Conditions. Pusiness and commer- 
cial interests in Portugal passed through a series 
of tinancial and jiolitical cri.scs in 1018. Dur- 
ing the early months raw matciials could be 
])rocui(‘d only with dilTiculty and at high prices 
Cotton, gasoline, tin plate, and coal could not 
be obtaiiK'd in ((uantities suflicient to meet the 
demand Conserjuently, many of the factories 
and mines wen* crippled in theii operations oi 
foiced to shut down altogether Strikes were 
of frecpient occiu reuci^ and affected all the* rail- 
loads of the count ly, tlie telephone system, the 
shipping companies, the metallurgic industry, 
and many other industries. As a result, wages 
w('ie advanced 50 to 100 per c('nt Added to 
these difTiculti(*s was the low rate of exchange 
of the escudo, which depreciated to a minimum 
of 51 cents, contrasted >vith a pre-war rate of 
almost $1. 4'his affected the prices of imports, 
wjiich w'(*re practically doubled in value by a 
gov(*rnment d(‘cree providing that duties should 
be increased bv 40 per cent, a part being col- 
lected on a gold basis. After the armistice many 
of the textile factories which had been w'oiking 
on WTir orders chised their doors; only a few" 
continued in opciation. Meanwhile considerable 
stocks of raw^ material (es])ecially cotton) ac- 
(‘umulated, and the holders of thest* stocks found 
themselves in a dillicult situation with material 
bought at high prices and no market. Sufficient 
coal was received to permit the railroads, which 
had been using wood, to leturn to this fuel, and 
the train service was improved. Some orders 


for new rolling stock were placed in the United 
States. 

Several irniiortant projects, such as the eh*c- 
trification of the Lisbon-Cascaes Kailw^ay and 
the building of hotels and a casino at Fstoril, 
were revived after a period of idleness due to 
the w'ar. Many of the steamship lines which 
had abandoned their Lisbon service, or at least 
greatly curtailed it, resumed their schedules to 
South America. This was of great assistance to 
the foreign commerce of the country, which at 
the end of the year show^ed signs of a speedy 
revival. 

Dost of Living. Frices of all articles of neces- 
sity advanced in 1018, and the cost of living 
was as high in TJsbon as in many of the large 
capitals of Furopc 4’he percentages of increase 
between August, 1014, and November, 1018, for 
some of the ordinary commodities were as fol- 
lows- Rice, 285; sugar, 140; oil, 135; lard, 
200, sausage, IGl; ham, 122; liacon, 203; bi'ans, 
283; butt(‘r, 140; macaroni, 300; codfish, 420; 
soap, 225; candles, 208, potatoes, 070, eggs, 300, 
biscuifs, 270; tea, 233; beef, 218; mutton, 335, 
jioik, 200; milk, 140; bread, 450; matches, 100, 
men’s suits, 200, shoes, 220; and hats, 150. 
4 he average inen ase was 203 3 per cent. Rail- 
way and street car fares, carriage and automo 
bile hire, and telephone and telegraidi (‘harges 
hav<‘ all advanced materially, llou.se rents are 
in some instances more than three times tin* nor- 
mal amount 

CoMMpaicT: A (‘omparison of the foreign trade 

of Ijisbon for 1017 and 1(118 is given below; 

Foi('n/n trade 7 0/7 191S 

Esi'ifilos F,seiidii.s 

Ini|)Oit.s '>4. Of)?. 000 00.ir)‘j,000 

Exports 32 , 017.000 4 .'), S 1 :’..000 

R(M‘xpoi is 

(’oloniHl 10, .310 000 9 222,000 

Foreign 9,400.000 11,10 1.000 

Tot;d 111,790.000 i:)0.3il,000 

4'he princijial ai tides exported during the two 
years, with their values, were* as follows- 



1917 

1918 

1 i(irlef< 

Exrudoft 

Exe lidos 

Htnoi ages 

241 OHO 

413.812 

(^op|)Ci oic 

421,003 

821,783 

(’oi k 



Plugs 

021,993 

809.580 

Sliavings 

120.170 


v8(iuuh‘s 

00,710 

1,57(» 

Wood 

. 1.593,()22 

1.187 85 , 

Cotton 



Kan 

1,010 HHO 

1 000,3 50 

Mamifuctui PS 

382.H20 

.170 31 5 

Floor 

4 2.7 40 

70.085 

Lninbpt 

102,307 

ll0,30f) 

Olivp oil 

011 989 

823. 103 

PotutopR 

24 39.5 


Salt 

81 528 

122.( 7 i 

Vpgptablps 

5 44 580 

175.01 1 

Vinegar 

40,818 

51,2 10 

Wine 

0 182,458 

10,851,173 


Commeice between the ITnitcd States and 
Portugal in 1017 and 1018 assumed important 
ju'oportions. In many lines Ameiican merchan- 
dise dominated the mark(*t, and there were few 
stor-es in Lisbon and the larger cities of the 
countrv which did not have American goods on 
sale. In fornn'r years PortugU(‘se iiujiort trade 
was largelv wuth (lerman and English manufac- 
turers and (‘xport(*rs, but in 1010 tire United 
States w-as the sole source of supply in many 
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linoR and the Portuguese were forced to turn 
1o that market. Many new agencies to handle 
American goods were established, and the busi- 
ness relations between the two Republics were 
broadened in various ways. One noteworthy fea- 
tiiie of this trade was that a much larger pro- 
poition than evar before was carried in Ameri- 
can ships. Freight rates were much higher be- 
tween the United States and Portugal than be- 
tween Oreat Britain and Portugal, but those may 
be eiiualized with bi'iieficial results to the grow- 
ing American trade Value of exports from Lis- 
bon to tlie United States in 10 IS, .$.‘1,477,172; in 
1017, $0,001,445 

Finaxc'K. The following table showing the 
budget estimates for 1018-10 is taken from the 
^Statesman's Year Jiool for 1010: 


Rrrenue 
I >1 toot taxes 
KeH:istuituin and stiunjis 
Tndirecl taxes 
Port dues 

Nation.’il propeitN and nn otiie on invest- 
ments 

H(‘\enue eurnnij;, adiuinisti ation, etc 

Tot.il ordinal > . . ... 

Kxli aordinnry 

(Irand total 


Eft cud os 

i.'^.on.^.ooo 

2 l,8h0,00() 
10 

19.071, IH.'J 
'>,08.''),n9H 

78,;n7.():u 
H.t)71 900 

81,980,.^)ai 


E vpcnditurc 

Escudos 

Pnl)lic fb'bt 


,*{ 1,594 :{51 

1*1 (“Nirloni \ . 

( ‘ongress 

2.597, ’'»42 

Ministi A 

of 

l'‘i nance 

5.158,257 


of 

Interior 

(>.7 4 5. .89 7 

Ministrv 

of 

.Tuslu'e 

. . 1 556, .8 78 

M I n ’ st I > 

of 

AVai 

i:3.()58.515 

Ministi \ 

of 

Marino 

5 200,4.16 

Ministry 

of 

(‘olonies 

501,269 

Ministry 

of 

Foreiijn Aftaiis 

h.59,.826 

Ministry 

of 

Instructions 

.8.596.850 

Ministry 

of 

Laboi 

182,. 8 70 

Ministry 

of 

(’ornrnei ce 

5,4(>1.069 

Ministry 

of 

Atrrieiilture 

1.985..8:1H 

Ministi y 

of 

Food 

812,941 

‘'Potal 

oi d 

inai V 

79.618.019 

Kxtraoi d 

in a 

ry 

5,792,58.1 

(It and 

total 

8.5,410,602 

The 

qu( 

•stioii of tlie 

colonies was much dis- 

cussed 

in 

1919 with a 

\icw' to the necessity 


of making them more piotitable.' The ineome 
and expemlituies on the account of the colonies 
tor the ^eai 1017 and lOlS were as follows: 


< 'oUnncH 


S V } pi MJV ( -| ) 
E I pend I' ot 

Im'otnc tnn-H dcfirtf ( — ) 

Esrudofi Escudos Esc ml n't 


(‘ape Verde I 

(tuineii 

.San 7'hoine 
Pnneipe 
\ nwla 
Mo/ambniue 
India 
Mjif ao 
Timor 


slands 

and 


720 000 771,000 — 4.^>,(>00 

()00,00() 66f),()0() 

i,;m8,ooo 1,282,000 4 8o,ooo 

.'{,4 8.8.000 10,410,000 -1 2.9.'{3,000 

9.441.000 8,041 000 4 1,4 00,000 

I.,'’) 75. 000 2,010,000 — 4:15,000 

1.917.000 1.7;{7,000 } 180,000 

481,000 481,000 


(1()\ KKXMEXT. Down to 1910 Portugal was a 
nionarehy In that year after a brief revolu- 
tion a rcjiublican form of government was set 
lip and on Aug. 20, 1011, a new constitution 
was adoplid. This vests the executive power in 
a president elected by the legislature for four 
w‘aih and the legislative powtu* in two chambers 
of which the Uj)}>er is (dected by the imiiiieipal 
I’ouncils and the lower by direct sull'rage. Presi- 


dent ill 1919, Joao do Canto e Castro Silva An- 
tunes; Ministry as constituted Mar. 30, 1919, 
was as follows: Premier, Domingos Pereira; 
Minister of War and Mini.ster of the Interior 
(Ad Interim), Colonel Antonio Maria Baptista; 
Minister for Foreign Aflairs, Xavier Silva; 
Minister of Labor, Dias da Silva; Minister of 
Justice, Senhor Cranjo; Minister of Finance, 
Ramada Curto, Minister (jf Marine, Macedo 
IMnto; Minister of Commerce, Julio Martins; 
Minister for the Colonies, Jorge Nunes; Minis- 
ter of Agriculture, Joao Soares; Minister of 
Food and Transports, Brito Cnimaraes; Minis 
ter of Education, Leonardo Coimbra. 

History. After the murdi r of President Paes 
Dec. 14, 1918, described in the preceding Year 
Book Admiral Canto y Castro succeeded as 
president and the Ministry was reorganized un- 
der the premiership of T. Barbosa. In January 
a royalist revolution broke out under the cede 
brated monarchist Henrirpie de Paiva Clouceiro, 
who had jirevionslv made several attempts to 
lesloie monarchical government, as recoided in 
]>rec<‘diug Year Books. At the beginning of 
Fehniary it was learned that the moiiarehist 
movement had failed They had made a gri'at 
mistake in enforcing the decision by arms at 
this time. They began immediately after the 
assassination of Paes to try and gam the upper 
hand in the government, as against their rivals, 
the Nationalists or new Republicans. The old 
Republican parties united against tliem Among 
the monarchists thcmsolv(*s tliere were dilTeieiit 
shades of opinion, and tlnw could not present a 
united front against tlieir enemies nor did the\ 
realize that republican feeling had developed in 
the last few years It has been said that who- 
ever owns cajrital owns the country in Poitugal 
As soon as tlie rnonai cliists rose in arms and cer- 
tain of the military liegaii to deseit, the people 
1 allied to the go\einment The plaei's of de 
serteis were jnoniptly tilled and the jx'ople in 
Jjishon took arms themselves at the call of the 
government Within a few liours soriu' .30()() eiti 
zeiis of all conditions had respond(‘d and by the 
afternoon of Wednesday, rlanuary 22d, the mini 
her of these volunteers had risen to 15,000 The 
marines bad remained faithful Thus the sit- 
uation appears to have been saved by the people 
of J^ishon and by the marines. On February 
15th it was otlicially aiiiiouiieed from TJshon 
tliat the royalist leader, Oloiiel Paiva Cou- 
eeiro, had been taken prisoner A new ministry 
was forimsl, June 281 )i, under Seuor Cardoso 
Portugal was represented at the Peace Confer- 
ence by Kgar IMoniz, a friend of the late Presi- 
dent Paes. 

See liAnoR Leoist.atton 
PORTUGUESE EAST AFRICA. A Portu 
guese eohmy on tlie east coast of Africa, wuth a 
total area of 428.132 si^uarc mib's, comprising 
three parts: (1) the province of Mozanibiijue 
(alKJUt 295,000 scpiare miles) ; (2) the territory 
under the Mozambicjiie Company (59,840 S(]uare 
miles), and (3) the district under the Nyassa 
Ckimpany (73,202 sijiiare miles). The total pop- 
ulation is estimated at about 3,000,000 natives, 
105,000 whites and 1100 Asiatics and half- 
breeds. The capital and chief port is Lourenyo 
Marques with a population in 1912 of 13,154. 
Other ports are Mozambique, Ibo, Beira, Inham- 
bane, and Cbinde. The chief products ar(‘ sugar, 
cocoariut.H, riiblier, bees-wax and minerals. Im- 
ports in 191(1, 10,628.392 • escudos; exports, 3, 
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504,745; reexports, 7,107,047; transit, 15,935,- 
830. 

In the Beira district of Portuguese East Africa 
the railway from Beira to Macequece and Um- 
tali, known as the Beira and Mashonaland Rail- 
way, was the only line, in operation in 19’ 9; 
being under the direction of British employees. 
Surveys had been begun, however, for a line 
about 200 miles in length to connect Beira with 
Cliindio on the Central African Railways, the 
junction point being about 20 miles from Beira 
on the Beira and Mashonaland Railway. The 
gauge was to be 3 ft. 0 inches, the customary 
gauge for most of the South African railways. 
The only serious feature in the construction of 
this line would be a bridge over the Zambezi 
River, and it was thought that it could be put 
through in two years. The new line would af- 
ford an important outlet for the sugar factories 
in the 8ena district as once loaded at that point 
it could he shipped direct to destination without 
transshipment. During 1919 sanction of the 
Portuguese official authorities was obtained 
for certain modifications of the original conces- 
sion for the construction of the Beira-Zambesi 
railway. This line, which was to be about 170 
miles in length, was designed as a portion of a 
great trunk route, which would be an alterna- 
tive means of travel to the Congo route, between 
Cape Towui and Cairo. To complete this route 
it will be necessary to extend the ,Shire High- 
lands railway to the southern end of Lake Ny- 
asa, the construction of a connecting line be- 
tween Lakes Nyasa and Tanganyika and the 
building of the proposed Tahora-Mwansa branch 
of the Central Railway. All these lines it was 
hoped to construct between 1920 and 1930. The 
number of changes fiom train to boat and vice 
versa would be 10 in both cases between Cape 
Town and Cairo. The new' lines will be about 
170 miles long and will be owned and operated 
by a sejiarate company which was to be known 
as the Trans-Zanibezia Railw'ay Company. The 
line was to be constructed by an English com- 
pany, whose debentures would be guarant(‘ed by 
the British Nyasalaiid Protectorate It was 
hoped that the line could be built in two years, 
ddie link to be known as the Trans-Zambesi Rail- 
way, would connect the Nyasaland Railway with 
the South African and Rhodesian systems, so 
that it wull be possible to travel by train from 
Cape Town via Salisbury and Beira to Blantyre. 

PORTUGUESE GUINEA. A Portuguese 
colony on the western coast of Africa, including 
the adj'acent archipelago of Bijagoz along with 
the island of Bolama, on which is situated the 
capital, Bolama. Area, 13,940 squaie miles; es- 
timated population, 289,000. Imports, 1917, 2,- 
058,101 escudos; exports, 2,881,181. 

POSTAL SAVINGS BANKS. See Savings 
Banks. 

POST OFFICE. See United STAras. 

POTASH. In few American industries in 
1919 were conditions more disturbed than in 
those having to do w'ith the importation or pro- 
duction of potash salts, so essential in agricul- 
tuie. It wull he recalled that normally large 
supplies are produced in Alsace, and Cermany, 
and with these cut off during the war, eflorts 
were made to develop in the United States pro- 
duction from various natural sources. There 
was of course during the war a continued de- 
mand for potash salts which stimulated produc- 
tion, but with the ending of hostilities it was 


believed that there would be a renewal of im- 
poits from Alsace and domestic stocks ac'cumu- 
lated to the financial concern and in some cases 
embarrassment of their producers, as the 1918 
product hud been developed at high cost. 4'he 
stoijks held on Jan 1, 1919 were estimated at 
about 100,000 tons gloss w^eight of potash salts 
or the equivalent of about 25,000 tons of pure 
potash. These stocks were mainly those of 
Nebraska prcKlucers and were slow of disposal 
until it was announced that the imports of Al- 
satian potash would he long in coming and of 
small quantity. As a result in Nebraska all the 
plants clo.sed and some operators in C'alifornia 
and Utah ceased priKiuction in April, as the 
demand was meagre and unsatisfactory. In the 
autumn conditions became somewhat clarified as 
it was realized that only small quantities of 
l)ota.sh had come from (lei many and Alsace, and 
that especially with the prevailing coal short- 
age little was to he e^jiected from the former 
countiy. Furthermore, of the 15,000 to 20,000 
tons on hand in Alsace in July, it was reported 
that most of this was lequired for domestic 
use An estimate of 50,000 tons of pure potash 
that might he available from Alsace up to the 
middle of 1920 was made, and also a similar 
quantity fiom Uermany might be expected under 
favorable conditions, but such total imports 
to Anieii(*a would not meet the needs as they 
existed before the war 

The Longress of the luiited States sought to 
lelieve conditions in Ihe domestic industry and 
control imports but in spite of bills pioposed and 
discussed, no legislation was enacted An execu- 
tive order provided that “Un and after Aug 7, 
1919, potash may be imported fiom every souice 
except Hungaiy and those paits of Russia under 
Bolshevik control,” ii respective of its origin. 
This did not lead to an} extensive impoits in 
view' of industrial and trans])oi tation ditliculties 
in (Jermany and uncertainty as to a future 
national policy towards the industry. At the 
end of the year it was thought that ai rangemeiit. 
might be made to exchange American coal for 
(ierman potash but conditions at both ends weie 
not altogether fa\orable for such traffic. 

Under such conditions and in view of the es- 
tablishment of an Ameiican industiy made pos- 
sible by shortage of supply and high prices it 
was not strange that the future needs and possi- 
bilities in regards should he vigorously discussed 
during the year, (loiiig back to pre-w'ar days 
it w'as stated that dining 1913, consumption of 
potash in the United States amounted to 270,- 
000 tons, pule potash, at an average jiricc per 
unit of 75c. During 1918, there was consumed 
about 52,000 tons, at an aveiage price of $4.50 
to $5 per unit. The estimated consumption in 
the United States was placed, say at a price of 
$2 to $2.50 per unit, at approximately 150,000 
tons. To meet the above rtHjuirements, however, 
the newly established industry even under veiy 
favorable conditions would not aflord a produc- 
tion in excess of 100,000 to 125,000 tons per an- 
num. Accordingly even on a low'er basis of re- 
quirements than prevailed in the United States 
prior to the war importation of potash would 
be needed, but if a governmental policy was 
established wdiich assured a market for domestic 
potash at approximately $2 per unit for a few 
years, there would result in all probability an 
industry which could ultimately stand on its 
own feet in competition with foreign salts. 
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In 1019 it was stated that the American potash 
industry involved invested capital variously esti 
mated at from $20,000,000 to $.*10,000,000 ' Tart 
of this lepiesented research and ])art had been 
spent on the construction of plants and equip- 
ment. As a result of this total production of 
available potash which could be e\pectcd during 
two years, with an assured market at $2 per 
unit, was estimati'd by A. E. Wells, of the Bu- 
reau of Mines, at 120,000 tons, classilied as fol- 


lows : 


aVo urce 

Entimated 

cai>acity 

Nutuiul brini*.s 

Nt'braska .... 

,55,000 

(biliforiiia 

50 000 

Organic HOiaces 

Waste nu)lass('s, Jieet, sugar, molasses, 

wood 

ashes, kelp 

6.000 

Cement induHtrv ... 

8,000 

Blast fuinaee industix 

1.000 

Silicate rocks and ulunite 

6,000 

Total .... . . . 

126,000 


Many of tlie American bypioduct factories, 
including the ('alifornia plants, doubtless would 
be in a position to compete with foreign salts 
at a price of $125 t/O $l.r)0 per unit within a 
few years, unless costs should incieasc abnoi- 
mally. At the end of 1010 foieign potash was 
(juoted at fiom $1 50 to $1 70 a unit with lesales 
as high as $2 75 a unit and on this basis the 
American industry could hold its own. t)n the 
other hand, if there were a return to anything ap- 
proaidiing pre-war prices, or even 50 ]>er cent 
incrinises o\er these, th(‘ American industiN 
could not hope to produce more than 15,000 to 

20.000 tons, 01 it might become totally extinct. 

POTASSIUM. See Chemistry, Industrial. 

POTATOES. Data ri^gaiding the world’s po- 
tato production in 1010 weie extremely meagre 
Provisional estimates of the yields of only six 
iinjiortant jiotato producing countru's including 
the United States, were published by tin* Inter- 
national Institute of Agiicultuie, Rome. 'I he 
aggiegate production of these countiies as esti- 
mated was aliout 706,040,000 biislu Is or less than 
one-seventh of the world's aveiage jiroduction 
for the A(‘ais 1005 to 1015 inclusive which was 
over 5Vi billion bushels 4 he yields reported for 
tlie ditb'rent countries wau'e as follows* Spain, 
00,211,000, Canada 07,410,000, tin* Netherlands 
0*1,2.41,000, Scotland 41,881,000, and Switzerland 

27.050.000 biislnds 

'riie Jiotato jiroduction of the luiited Stat<‘s 
in 1010 wTis estimated by the Dejiaitment of 
Agriculture at 857,001,00() bushels as comjrared 
with 41 1,800,000 bushels in 1018 and 800,010.000 
bushels, the aveiage yield foi the five yeais 
11118-1017. The aiea in jiotatoes was 4,018,000 
acres or 282,000 acres less than the area of 1018 
but 201,000 acres above the average for the five- 
year period. The average yield per acre was 
80 2 bushels while in the preceding year it w^as 
05 0 bushels and for the 5-year jreriod 00 bushels. 
4'lie a\erage farm value on I)(t. 1 1019, was 
101.4 cents jier bushel, an increase of 42.1 cents 
above the correKjionding price in 1018 and of 78.4 
cents above the average for the five years 1018 
to 1017. On this basis the crop of iolO repre- 
sented a total value of $577,581,000, a figure un- 
equaled. In 1018 the total value was repoited 
as $401,527,000 and for the 5-year period as 
$822,292,000. 


The potato croj) in western Canada suffered 
serious injuiy thiough eai ly frosts on October 
8th, whiHi resulted in a loss of about 1,000,000 
bushels through frei'/ing in the ground before 
haiwest. In llritish Columbia lU'arly 50 jiei cent 
of the Clop was lost iir this way 

Potato flour pioduction, ioiineily a (hMinan 
industry, was begun in (freat Biitain dining the 
wai, and during the past year a large factiu'y 
at King’s Lynn w’as using 2000 tons of jiotatoes 
j>er week for this juirjiosi'. It is I'stimatcd that 
four factories of this cajiacity would be able 
to sujiply the coiintiy's recjuii (‘ineiits 

In the United States the Iowa Agricultural 
Experiment Station published during the year 
an improved method foi the treatment of seed 
tubers foi the juevention of certain diseases (*ai- 
ried over on tlie tub(*is. It was found that by 
heating the solution of two jiints of formaldc 
hvde in 80 gallons of water to 118'’ to 122°E 
the time of immeision could be i educed to 2 
minutes fiorn U/4 to 2 houis wlum the solution 
is used at ordinal y tenijicratui es. 4'he hot solu- 
tion acts quicker and does not affect gcrinina 
tion injuriously. 

4'he results of studies on the cost of jiroduc 
ing jiotatoes in New* \'ork, jiubhshed duiing the 
yeai by the agi imiltural experiment station of 
Coimdl Univau'sity, show’cd a lange fioin $51 18 
pel acre oi 42 I'cnts ]>er bushid to $118 51 pel 
acie or 01* cents jier Inishel foi the seveuil lo- 
calities in which the studies wen* made 'the 
j)iinci|)al factois causing the vaiiation in the 
cost of Jiroduction wcui* the di II ei cnees in the 
glades of s(‘ed used, the (juantities of feiti 
lizeis ajiplied, and l]ie amounts of land lent 
jiaid. 

POYNTER, Sir Edward John Biitish 
jiaintcr, died in laindon, lOngland, July 20 He 
was })iesid(»nt of the Royal Academy aftei 1800 
H(‘ was born in Paris, Mar. 20, 1880, and studied 
there from 1850 to 1850 under Cleyie He was 
jiiofessor of art in University Collegix London, 
1871 75, and lie was diiector of th(‘ National 
Callerv 1804 1005 Many of his jiaintings ari' 
well know'D throughout the world Among them 
may' be mentioned tin* following “Israid in 
Egvjit,” ( 1807): “Perseus and Andromeda,” 
(1872); “Atalanta’s Raci*,” (1870), “The For- 
tune Teller” (dij>loma jiictuie), (1877), “A 
Visit to .Esculapius,” (1880) , “'riu' A1c(*ting of 
Solomon and th(‘ Queen of Sheba,” (1801); 
“Horae Seriuiae,” “Idh* Fears,” (1804); “The 
Ionian Dance,” (1800) , “The (Jave of the Stoi in 
Nymjihs,” (1008); “The Nymphs' Bathing 
Place,” (1004) ; “The C'uj) of Tantalus," (1005) ; 
“L<*sbia and her Sparrow,” ( 1007) , “Brewing a 
Storm,” (1000); “A Naval Disaster,” (1012); 
“At Low* 4'ide,” (1018); “The Sea Bath, or the 
(Jiampion SwimiiKT,” (lf)14) , jiortraits of King 
Edw^ard \'^II ; The Duke and Duchess of North- 
umberland, and others, and many water colors, 
figure and landscajie 

PBAIRIE PROVINCES. The name ajijilied 
to tht‘ three Canadian provinces of Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta, separated fioni the 
Ignited States on the south by the 40th jiarallel 
of latitude Area estimated at 758,817 square 
mih‘s; pojuilation aci'ording to census hr June 
1, 1010 was 1,008,220, as coinjiared with 1,828,- 
725. 

PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. In the 

Imitf'd States there are many blanches of the 
Presbyterian denomination, all united under 
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what is called the rreshyieriaii Alliance. Sta- 
tistics for IhlO show that in tlie whole system 
ther(‘ were 2,707,473 communicants with about 

5.000. 000 adherents. This cornpaies as a dis- 
tinct setback fiom the marked increase of last 
^>eai, namely 2,800,308 communicants liesides 
about 5,000,000 in the KefornuHi Lutheran 
COiurch, there aic under this systinn in the 
woi Id over 35,000,000 adherents and communi- 
cants 

In the XTnited States the lar^^est of the 
blanches of the church is the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States of America. This 
denomination in 1010 had 1, (503, 033 communi- 
cants, a notici'able decrease from 1018; 0018 
ministeis, and 0805 (‘huiches For piirpos(‘s of 
administration, etc , 40 synods have* been foinied 
with 202 j)i csbytei les distributed all o\ei the 
couiiti^N. 'rh(‘ Pi esb^N terian Church in the 
United States is a sepal ate denomination, which 
in lOU) had 304,230 coinmunicantH as eomiiared 
with 3()3,241 in 1018 This denomination is 
sometinn's called the Southern Presbyterian as 
most of its churches aic m the South 'the 
Welsh Calviinstic Methodist oi Presbyterian 
Chill eh in th(‘ United States of Animica had 
about l.‘),000 at the end of the year 

Iheie aie two blanches of th(‘ chinch in 
('anada O’he larj^cst ot these is th(‘ Presby- 
teiian Chiindi, which in 1010 had 3.30,822 com- 
municants 3 he othei is tin* tOiiirch of Scot 
land which had alioiit 10,000 communicants. 
The adliments ol these churches numlier about 
000,000. 

Jn thij^land and Wales tlu're arc three 
blanches, the largest beiii^ the Calviinstic Metho- 
dists Ol Piesbvteiian Chinch ot Wales which 
lias 200,000 communicants and about 400,000 
adherents The Piesbvteiian Church of Fn^* 
land has 8.5,55] communicants and the ('hurch 
of Scotland in Falkland has 4000 cominunn*ants 
'riiese two churches combined have about 400,- 
000 adheieiits. In Ireland in 1010 the Pi esby- 
teiian t’liuich in Ireland had 104,104 communi- 
cants, the Kefoimed Piesbyterian Cdnnch in lie 
land had about 4000 communicants and other 
chinches had about 2000 cominunicants These 
chinches have a combined number of adherents 
of about 200,000. In Scotland the Church ot 
Scotland had 721,158 coininuincants, the United 
Flee (Oiurch of Scotland had 522,028 eoniniuni- 
cants, the Free Chui(*h of Scotland had 10,000 
ciunmimicaiits and other churches had about 10,- 
000 com mim leant s 3’hes(* combined have about 

2.000. 000 adherents The follownui; are the ap- 

pioxiniate nuinbei of adherents in the various 
coimtiies: Pohemia and Moravia, 300,000, 

Franc(‘, 1,000,000; Cermany, 5,000,000; Holland, 
2,500,000; Ilunwarv, 3;000,000, Italy, 250,000, 
Swit/ei land, 1,700,000; other countries in Fu- 
lope, 500,000, Africa, 1,000,000; Asia, 000,000; 
Australasia, 900,000, and South America, 100,- 
000 . 

In 1919 there were in the Presbyterian Chinch 
in the Unittnl States of America 1,319,410 Sun- 
da v school mefnbers which a^ain shows a de- 
ciease over the previous year when there were 
1,380,928. Budgets voted for 1919-1920 were as 
follows: Home missions, $1,759,415; Forcif^n 
Missions, $3,324,493; general education, $915,- 
000; jmblication and Sunday school woik, $195,- 
000; church erection, $407,010; relief and siis- 
tentation, $894,900; freedmen, $208,122; tem- 
perance, $80,000, evangelism, $70,000, men’s 


w’ork, $34,000; fund for soldiers and sailors and 
women, $500,000; fund for churches of Furope, 
$500,000, New Fra Movement, $212,200; New 
Kra Movement (special), $400,000; biidgiT of 
self supporting svnods, $1,392,135 50; Woman’s 
Board of Home Missions, $900,000, Women’s 
Boaids of Foreign Missions, $902,186; Woman’s 
Department of Freedmen’s Board, $131,878; and 
men’s work (special), $14,000; making a grand 
total of ajipropnations of $13,045,339. Home 
missionary work is canied on under the direc- 
tion of the Jioard of Home Missions, which has 
done extensive work in the United States, 
Alaska, Porto Bico, and Cuba; (‘specially the 
latter The Board of Foreign Missions conducts 
27 missions, 166 stations, 1364 missionaries, not 
including those suit out undei shoit teim, or 
associate and honorary missionaries, 6806 native 
heljaus, 100,3 oTgani/.i*d chinches, 177,7(56 com- 
municants, 2122 schools, with 83,723 pupils. 
265,960 pupils in Sundav schools, 189 hospitals 
and dispcnsaiies where 356,134 patients were 
treated during the y(*ar Pages of Ciiristian 
liteiaturc punted in more than 20 languages 
during the >ear numbered 102,179,396. Then* 
aie 60 Pr(‘s])ytcrian colleg<‘S and academies in 
th(‘ Unit(Hl States, the largest of whicli are New 
York University which luid in 1919 an eiiioll- 
nu*nt of 8239 students, dames Millikin Univ , 
Dt‘catui, 111., with 1111 students. (3)e College, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, with 891 students, Marv- 
vilh‘ (’olh‘ge, Marvville, Term, with 748 stu- 
dents; drove Citv College, (Love City, Pa , with 
698 .students, and W'oostcr Colh'ge, W’ooster. 
Ohio, with 566 stud(‘nts. 3’here was a total of 
23,388 students in all the coll(‘gi‘s and acad 
enii(‘.s in the couritrv 3’here ai(- 12 theological 
seminal res, tin* largest being the McCormick 3 heo- 
logical S('niiriar_> in (3iicago which had in 1919 
an enrollment of 143 students, and the l*rincc- 
ton 3 heological Seminarv at l^nnceton, N d , 
which had 114 students Hospitals ar{‘ main- 
tained in the following cities: New York, Phil- 
adclpliia, (3ii('ago, Pittsburgh, and Newark 
33iese are in addition to thi‘ d]s])t‘n^arles and 
small hospitals niaint aim'd by the Board of 
Home Missions which number 200 and through 
which more than 1,135,000 patients were tic'ated 
during the year. 

33ie controlling body of the church, known 
as the (iemral Assernbh , held its annual meet- 
ing as usual in ]May, 1919, with the Rev .lohri 
Willis Baer as moderator Among other things 
passed by the Assembly were resolutions approv- 
ing the League of Nations; endowment plan for 
ten million dollars to be vigorously prosecuted 
for ministerial relu'f and siistentation ; addi- 
tional endowment for one million; national pro- 
hibition to be aggressivelv j)roseciit<*d including 
opposition to the repeal of war-time prohibition; 
Board of 3\unperance to cooperate in the holds 
of morals and health, to go forward with work 
in foreign holds, to take notice of the alarming 
and dc'plorable increase in the use of cigarettes; 
the establishment of two new presbyteries, To- 
ledo and Duck River. For other branches of 
the denomination, see REFoii.Mi n Presbyterians. 

PRICES, in spite of the country-wide prop- 
aganda for price control and regulation the prices 
of practically all commodities (oiitinued to rise 
in the United States during the year 1919. 
This situation was indicative of the general 
trend of pri(*es throughout the world, steady in- 
creases in commodity costs being reported in all 
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the Kuropraii nations as well as India, .lapan, 
Australia, and Africa. Price-fixing regulations 
instituted by the government relieved the sit- 
uation slightly for some commodities and pre- 
vented much outrageous profiteering, but the 
nse in prices was so general that little could 
be accomplished by this means. The inflation 
of the currency of all the belligerent nations 
and many of the neutrals was largely responsi- 
ble for tile upward tendency of prices, inasmuch 
as large bond issues and loans had been made 
by the respective governments and considerable 
additions had been made to the paper currency. 
Industrial irregularities such as labor disputes 
helped to intensify a situation already acute be 
cause of the actual scarcity of various com- 
modities. 

UxiTKi) States. The index numbers of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics for wdiolesale com- 
modities show concrefely the rise in prices. 
'Considering 1913 as a base year with the aver- 
age level of whoh'sale prices at 100, there was 
little permanent change until 19 1(5, when the 
index number rose from 111 in .lanuaiy to 134 
in October of the same year. The following 
> ear the price level continued to rise sti'adily 
till it reached 1H7 in *luly but declin<‘d to 
1H3 in December. During 1918 prices main- 
tained their pace standing at 207 during the 
last quarter of the year. In January, 1919, the 
index again declined to 203 and in the follow- 
ing month going as low^ as 197. In Alarch it 
came up again to 201 and in April to 203 
During the months of May and June the index 
staged at 207, a calm which pre^aged the storm 
that raised it to 219 in July and 220 in August, 
(‘asily the high water mark of the decade In 
September prices eased otT to 221 and promised 
to continue to decline slightly for October Jhe 
indexes of the various commodities from which 
the above composite index was derived aie as 
follows for August, 1919. farm products, 243; 
food, 228; cloths and clothing, 303; fuel and 
lighting, 17o; metals and metal products, 161; 
lumber and building materials, 209; chemicals 
and drugs, 172; house furnishing goods, 259, 
miscellaneous, 225, This price level was very 
much higher than any previous level except for 
fuel and lighting, metals and metal products, 
chemicals and drugs, all of which reached their 
highest jioint in the summer of 1917. 

While retail prices have not risen as quickly 
as wholesale prices, yet the figures for the va- 
rious h'vels of the retail price of foods and dry 
goods show substantial increases. The index 
numbei for tlie eonibined retail prices of 22 
articles of food stood at 101 in August, 1913, 
at 107 a year later, and in 1915 went down again 
to 100. 'll! 1910 the steady climb of prices 
started, the index being 113 for August of that 
year, 149 for the following year, and 171 for 1918. 
During July, 1919, the index number had risen to 
190 and in August to 192 October saw a slight 
decline in the general price level of these articles 
of food. 

Comparisons. Statistics of the retail prices 
of foods in the United States and a number of 
other countries as shown by index numbers 
weighted according to the importance of the ar- 
ticles chosen, indicate the world wide extent of 
the rise in prices. Considering July, 1914, as 
the base month with an index number of 100, 
the retail price of 22 foodstuffs averaged from 
45 cities in the United States was 98 in 1916, 


109 in 1016, 143 in 1917, 164 in 1918, and 182 
in July, 1919. hi Australia the index number 
of 46 foodstuffs in 30 towns was 131 in 1915, 
130 in 1916, 126 in 1917, 131 in 1918, and 151 
in 1919. In Austria the weighted index number 
of 18 foodstuffs in Vienna w^as 179 in 1915, 222 

111 1916, and 337 in July, 1917, the last >ear for 
which figures aie available. In Canada the in- 
dex number is of 29 foodstuffs in 60 citi<*s, 
standing at 105 in 1915, 114 in 1916, 157 in 1917, 
175 in 1918, and 185 in 1919. The cities of 
France of over 10,000 po[)ulation except Paris 
have an index number of 123 for 1915, 141 for 
1916, 184 for 1917, 238 for 1918, and 264 for 
June, 1919. Great Britain’s index for 21 food- 
stuffs in 600 towns is 132 in 1915, 161 in 1916, 
204 in 1917, 210 in 1918, and 204 in 1919 In 
Italv for 7 foodstuffs in 40 cities th(‘ figuie is 
120‘m 1915, 132 in 1916, 188 in 1917, Ihc last 
date for which figuics are available. Tn New 
Zealand for 5 foodstuffs in 25 towns tlu' index is 

112 in 1915, 119 in 1916, 127 m 1917, 139 in h)lS, 
143 in 1919. In Norwav 22 foodstuffs lu 20 towns 
were taken, tlie index being 12f) in 1915, Kil in 
1916, 214 in 1917, 279 in 1918, and 276 in April, 
1919. Finally Sweden has 21 articles in 44 
towns with an index niimixu’ of 124 in 1915, 112 
in 1916, 175 in 1917, 270 in 1918, and 319 in 
1919. 

Cost of Living. A caiefiil analysis has been 
made of the cost of living in the United Slates, 
the statistics being taken first in 18 sliiplniild 
ing centres where industry w’as most stimulated 
and population most <‘ongosted, seeoridh another 
group of cities both large and small, not so open 
to rapid price fiuctuatious, and thirdly, the coun 
try as a whole, excluding agricultuial commodi- 
ties. These figures show that ther(‘ was a 2 
per cent increase in the cost of living in these 
three groups uniformly in Juno, 1915, a 0 per 
cent increase in 1916; a 30, 27, and 28 per cent 
increase, respectively in 1917; 60, 53, 56 per cent 
in 1918, and an 80. 70, and 75 jier cent increase 
in June, 1919. Tlieso figures of the various 
groups when combined and weighted propeily 
give an estimated index number of 100 for July, 
1914, of 102 for June, 1915, of 109 for June, 
1916, 129 for June, 1917, 156 for June, 1918, and 
175 for June, 1919. The aliove statistics on tin* 
cost of living would tend to show' that while 
there was a general increase of 75 per cent in 
the whole country, the actual increase varied 
considerably in different communities, those most 
affected being the new industrial centres created 
by the war. 

* PBINCE EDWARD ISLAND. Duo of the 

Canadian Maritime Provinces, the smallest prov- 
ince in the Dominion, situated at the mouth of 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence, separated from the 
mainland by Northumberland Strait. Area, 
2184 square miles; population, 1911, 93,728. 
The capital and largest town is Charlottetown 
with a population (1911), of 11,198. Prince 
Edward Island is under a lieutenant-governor 
and legislative assembly of 30 members olectc'd 
for four years. The lieutenaTjt-governor at the 
beginning of 1919 was A. 0. Alacdonald. 

PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. An educa- 
tional institution for men, non-sectarian, founded 
in 1746 at Princeton, N. J. The enrollment for 
the fall of 1919 was 1815, while there were 154 
members in the faculty. The library contains 
430,000 volumes. President, John Gri(*r Ilibben, 
LL.D, Litt.D. 
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PBINTEBS^ STBIKE. See Strikes and 

Lockouts. 

PBISON LABOB. See Penology. 

PBIVATE BANKS. See State Banks. 

PBOBATION. See Penology. 

PBOFITEEBING. See Housing. 
PBOHIBITION. See Liquors. 

PBOSTITUTION. See Social Hygiene. 
PBOTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHUBCH. 
One ol; the largest single denominations in the 
United States, this organization in 1919 had 1,- 
()sr),(K)H communicants with 59()() ministers. 
Uliere were also 412,400 Sunday school pupils 
taught by 47/.)79 teachers Lay readeis num- 
hei ed 0100 

Missionary work is carried on by the Board of 
iVlissions in Anking, Cuba, Haiti, Hankow, 
Kyoto, Liberia, i\Je\ico, Shanghai, Southern Bra- 
zil, and 4'okyo. Some work is carritnl on in Ku- 
lope, but it has lieen impossible to get statistics 
due to tlio war. Poi the yeai ending Dec. 1, 
191« (the latest available statistics), $1,4.^0- 
403.25 was received by the board frtiin 7184 
parishes and missions upon an apportionment of 
^1,590,370. 4 he total lecidpts include $151,- 

079.07 leeeived from the One Day's Income Plan 
and $78,901 01 from the Missionaiy Keserve 
(Jorjis, Legacies reci'ned total $203,540 51, of 
which $137,027.37 W(‘re not d(‘signated. A Cen- 
eial Convention wa^ h(‘ld in Detroit, Oct 8, 
1919, where repoits irom tlie vaiious missions 
\Neie received. During the 3 'ear a Council of 
Domestic Missionary Bishops was foimed to ex- 
jiaiid the home missionary work. Outstanding 
tacts in Latin AriKTiea were the beginning ot 
work in the Dominican Pepublic and the tak- 
ing over in March, 1919, ot work in the \’irgin 
Islands 'the woik in Haiti was expanded, I)r. 
Oiey, the secietaiy for Latin Ameiica, having 
paid it an ollicial visit. In the winter and 
spring ot 1918-19, Dr. Wood, the foieign sec- 
letar}^, paid a visit to China, Japan and the 
iOiilijjjnnes, and leports veiy marked progress. 
A new hospital was completed at Christ Cliureh 
Mission, Anvik, Alaska, and also a mnv church 

The r(‘])oit of the Wuniaii’s Auxiliary showed 
that that oiganization had done valuable work 
duiing the war in laising money for relief work, 
and in enlisting women for various forms of so- 
cial s(n vice I’wT) movmiK'nts, the Advent Call 
and 1 Call to Sc7'vicc, weie managed very suc- 
('(‘ssfull;^ by the Auxiliarv. Also $70,000 was se- 
cured for Saint Agnes’ School, Kvqto. The 
Spi7'it of Missions is the otficial oigaii of the 
Jloard of Missions 

(Jiief among the organizations of men is the 
Jlrotheihood of St. Andrew', with its 1143 chap- 
teis and 8062 immibers. The organizations 
among the boys are the Knights of St Paul, with 
160 cliapters in various dioceses, and the Knights 
of St John. Among the special organizations 
for mission work are the Church Mission to 
Deaf Mutes, Society for the Promotion of 
Church Work among the Deaf Mutes, the Mid- 
Western Deaf Mute Mission; Conference of 
Church Workers among the Deaf; the Seabury 
Society of New York. Among the national or- 
ganizations for women and girls are the Girls’ 
Kriendly Society in America; the Order of the 
Daught(‘rs of the King; organizations for the 
Increase, Aid, and Better Sustenance of the 
Ministry; Clergymen’s Mutual Insurance 
Ja*ague; the Clergymen’s Retiring Fund, and the 
Church Pension hMiid. Organizations for edu- 
Y-B— 19— 18 


cational purposes, chinch defense, and propaga- 
tion are: The Protestant Kpiscopal Society tor 
Promotion of Evangelical Knowledge; the Cleri- 
cal Union for the Maintenance and Defense of 
Catholic Principles; the Ameiican Chuieh 
llnion ; Albany CatluHlral Summei School , So- 
ciety for the Home Study of Holy Scriptuie and 
Church History; Cambridge Conference; the 
Church Periodical Club, New York Bible and 
Common Prayei Book Society ; the Church His- 
torical Society, the Chinch Missions Publihhmg 
Company; American Society of Chuicli Litera 
ture, and the .loint Diocesan Lesson Board. Or- 
ganizations for social amelioi ation and ad- 
vancement are; the Church Af^sociation for the 
Advancement of the Jnteicst of J^aboi ; the 
Church Socialist League; the Church Ti inpei - 
ance Society, the Chundi Mission of Help, and 
the Societ}'^ for Social Advance. 4 here aie many 
othei local societies established foi piomotiiig 
church unity, various guilds for devotional pui- 
poses, and religious orders for both men and 
women. 

PBUSSIA. Down to the Octobei levolution 
(1918), a kingdom of the Ceiman ICmpiie (see 
Germany and War oe hie Nations). Capital, 
Berlin. Area in the German Em])iie, 134,644 
square miles; population according to the cen- 
sus of De<*. 1, 1899, 49,165,219 For details of 
po[)ulation, .see pieeeding \ ear Books. 

PBYOB, Roger Atkinson. Judge, du‘d at 
New York, March 14. He was born in Diiivv id- 
die County, Va., July 19, 1828, graduated at the 
University of Viiginia in 1848, and was ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1849. After several ycais 
passed in editing southern journals he was aj)- 
pointed special minister to Greece in 1855. Tie 
was elected to Congie.s8 in 1859 and seived un- 
til 1861 ; reelected to the next Congress but did 
not serve. He wtib a member of the lirst Con- 
ledtTate (Ymgress in 1862 and meanwhile had 
entertnl the Confederate aimv (1861). On Apr. 
16, 1862, he was raised to the laiik of biigadier- 
general but soon aftirwaids resigned hus com- 
mission and reentered tlie service as a private 
soldier. He was taken prisoner and held at Fort 
Lafayette, N. Y., 1864 -5. In 1866 he v. \s ad- 
mitted to the New York bar and he ^"Ecticed 
until 1899. He was Judge of the Co"' Com- 
mon Pleas 1899-4 and Justice of t ... ueiiie 
Court from 1894-99. 

PSYCHICAL BESEABCH. In tne kvk ws 

ol the past tw'o years, an increase of interest in 
psychical researcli, as indicated by tlic niimlier 
ot published books, has been noted 44ie reason 
advanced was the war. J 11. H^slop [dout. 

xiii, 197), thinks, however, that in ad- 
dition to the wholesale loss of life, the skejitici^m 
of the age must also be taken into aeeouiil , that 
man is now' seeking for demonstrations of the 
future life, whereas in former times liis faith 
was sutlieient. However this mu,> be, signs of 
a return to the pre-war eoriditioii are not want- 
ing The books of the year aie not of the Conan 
Doyle or “Raymond” tvpe, they aie foi the 
most part either summanes ot tlu" history and 
present status of Psychical Research, or reports 
of experiments which have been in pi ogress for a 
number of years 4\) the first group J. H. Hy- 
slop contributes two books, Life after Death and 
Contact with the Other World. 4 he former is a 
discussion of certain problems which grow out 
of results obtained, the latter is a survey of the 
evidence for a future life. Other books are: H. 
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Carrington, Modern l*8}^chic Phenomena, which 
(icals with the history of psychical research, and 
with rcct*nt experinicnt^ and theories; J. A. Hill, 
t<fnntnalis7n, its history, docti im* and phe* 
iioineiui, and L. Denis, fjtfc and Desimy, an ar/?u- 
nieiit foi the importance of scientific spiritual 
res('arch in view of its hearing upon the problem 
of lif(\ Books belonging to the second group 
arc: H. T. Smith. \ oices from the \ aid ' SiJi' 
\ cat s' Experienve in Autonuxtie (Jommu meat ion, 
a report of expin'iimuits with the ouija boaid: 
W. fJ. Crawford, Expert men Is in Psifchical Sci- 
ence, an account of further experiments in aup- 
}K)it of the theory developed in The Reahtii of 
Psprhic Phenomena : and M. Cameron, The Reven 
Pin poses, an ex])eriinent in })s\chic phenomena. 

The presidential address of the British Somety 
for l^sychical Research was deliveied by Lord 
Bayleigh only a few vve(‘ks before his deatli 
{Pror. E. P R, x\\, 275). The address a as 
])rincipally reminiscent, and was marked bv ex- 
pressions not only of interest in the problems but 
also of the ditlieiilties in the way of scientific 
ex'jienmentation in this fiidd, and of the need 
for great caution in the e\}>hiining of results 
The iria]oi papeis fuiblislied by the Kn<ili‘'h So- 
ciety an*’ J. (! IhuUlmgton. h'rrsh Luiht on 
the '"(hie-lforse DanrT' Expenment, Ub., 115); 
Sii \\ Bariett, E\ ub nee of Supernormal ('om- 
muniratwus through Motoi iulomatistn (ib., 
251) ; and ^V. W. Smith, The Reahtif of Psifehie 
}*hcuomenu ( ib., 3()(!). The Provecdini/s of the 
American Soci(t\ contain four pa])ers* d H 
ll^sloj), Phanee, (hjinvidenet , and <fne,ssuuf in a 
M edui mislie Edpcrvnienl (Pror I S P. JE xiii. 
1 ) , an examination of the autlior’s first rei>ort 
on th(‘ tranee'])henoTneiia of Mis. Biper, \V F 
Bi ince, A PnttrnJ Studii of "'The Preat [mhersf 
Mifsterir («h, SO), in which it is shown that th<’ 
incidmits in \V. Hubbell’s book of tliat title wen*, 
ajiart fioni Jluliheirs constructions, bast*d iijarn 
a ease of double personalit\’ ; A 11 llyslop, I 
('ase of Pirtodraphir Phrnotnena. an instanci* in 
which visual imagery (af)pan*ntly of the 
“Imbitual” type) is interjirettd as a sign of in- 
cipient mc'liuniship ; and W. Mackensie, h*olf of 
Mannhenn, a> (heat Psifeholoipral Problem, a 
tianslatioii (with notes by d. H. lI>slop) of an 
aitich* formerly published in lic/i. de Psi/rhol., 
on the well-kiiowui educated dog Rolf Leading 
aitndes in the douitwl of the Aniericiin Society 
are \V F l^rincc. Indicia of Erand in a Porn 
iiont (dour 1 N B. // , xiii, 4 1 2 ) ; Experiments 
for Mleijed Clairi oifance ( ib., 451); V\' C ]j. 
d'aylor, 'The Scope of I m mortal'll p (ib, I.'IT, 
210) ; and d. TT. TI.nsIoji, Supernormal Phtfsiolopp 
and the Phenomena of /deoplasip (ib, 22b); 
Recent E rperimenis in Communicaiion (ib., 10. 
04, 157, 51H) V E. CV)r\, in a paper on Patience 
Worth (Psi/ehol Rev., xwi, 397), gives a brief 
discussion of the oo-conscions personalities of 
Mrs Cun an, one of wdiich is “Batience Worth” 
(see Year Book, 1917) 

PSYCHOLOGY, dbe year in psyehologv has 
been a year of read iiistmeiit, of the reorganiza- 
tion of departments, as instruetors and riscareh 
students wdio had been engagt'd in war-aetiviiies 
returned to their aeademic work The elose of 
the year eame, however, for many institutions, 
before this readjustment was complete; and the 
])uhlioations at hand are therefore in part a 
measure of psychologieal aetivities carried on 
during the war, and only in ])art an index of 
restored conditions. The review of the year in- 


eludes, moreoNcr, as that of the past two yeais 
did not, the contents of a number of (Jermaii 
psychological periodicals recently received. Not 
all of the files are available (many issiu's of tin* 
year 1917 are reported as destroyed by fin* in 
Leipzig); but it is evident that a large amount 
of substantial work was done in Cennan jisycho 
logieal laboratories throughout the war. 

Bsyohology has lost by death in 1919 ,1 \V 
Baiid, jiroft^ssor of experimental psychology at 
Clark Cniversity, February 2, at the age of 59 
years; and B. Cams, editor of The (pirn ('ouit 
and The Monist, February 11, at the age of 6S 
years. There died in 1918 E Abramowski, 
Polish psyehologist, founder of the ])sychol()gi- 
eal laboratory at War8aw\ dune 22, at the agt* of 
48, T. H. Elseiihans, professoi of pliilosojiliN and 
pedagogy at the dVehnieal High School in Dies- 
den, danuary 23, at the age of 56; d Ci asset, 
professor of clinical medicine at Montjicllie) , 
author of books on hypnotism, oeeultisin, etc., 
duly 7lh, at the age of 68; E Yung, professor 
of /oology at Ceneva, a contributor to the ])s\ - 
(‘hologv of sleep, hyjmotism, and suggestion, 
F(*biuary 2, at the age of 04; and B Dnbois, 
Swiss ])‘-yehopathoIogist. Novi'inbei 4, at the age 
of 00 

'I'he annual meeting of the American !\sycho- 
logical Association was held at ( 'ainbi idge, ^lass , 
December 29-31, under the picsidcmw of ^\ D 
Scott. The American Association (d Cluneal 
Bs\chologists was organized at Baltimore, Dt‘( 
28* 1918 

(tEXEHAI, Bsv(U1()1.(>()\ . 'I'ext-Roohs and 'Trea- 
tises: d. R AngclBs Intt odnction to Psifcholoffif 
is a revised and abridged edition of the aullioi’s 
W'cll known text-book, wuthoiil change in point 
of \ i(*w ; d. B U'atsoiTs Psip-holoifi/ from the 
Standpoint of a Hrha i loi isi is an c\t(*nsion fiom 
the animal to the human oiganism of the iiro- 
grainmc outlined in Rchai loi H C WainiTs 
Human Pspeholofii/ and \\ S Hunter’s den via! 
Pspcholopif are two text-books w'hich att(*nipt to 
combine in a single svst(*m the facts of con 
scioiisnesR and of l)(*ha\ ior I’lu* toi inci dcliiics 
the suhieet-mattm’ of y)s\c]iologv as the ni(*iital 
life of the organism, tin* activities involved m 
its interaction with environment thiongh stimu- 
lation, ad justiiicnt, and r(*s|>onsc* Psyehologv 
thus hccomes a bramdi of Biologv The latter 
frankly disrcgaids the '-ystcniatic dinicuHics iii- 
volvx*d, liccHUse it apyicars that the two classes 
of plicnoinena are, in empiiical fai't, intimately 
1 elated, and together make uf) the scii nee “as it 
is actually dev(*loping in our laboratories” E 
Baudin’s PHifcholocfu' ( 1917) is a general treatise 
in the sense that it aims to utilize facts “ob- 
tained by all metbods and fioni all points of 
view”; tile inteiesl tif the author is, hovvi‘ver, 
primarily jihilo.sopliical, and his point of view 
bicdogical H H. Coddard’s Psycholoiiif of the 
hormal and Subnormal is written in tin* intei- 
ests of practical psychology, of mind in use; 
it is euriehed throughout by tbe authoi's long 
experience with mental defectives C. (J. TVters's 
Hnman Conduct is another text book in aiiplied 
psyehologx, designed for higli school studi'iits and 
the general reader. E. A. Kirkpatrick’s SI tidies 
in Psyrhologp is a series of essays on y>sV{*h« 
logieal toyuos, coinjiiled and written by students 
under the author’s direction, d. A MeCeoch’s 
The Present Status of Psj/cholo(ii/ ((-olorad 
College Bub., No. 103) eontains a reymrt of ; 
questionary on the teaching of psychology in tin 
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United States, an analysis of the aecjiienee of 
topics in cnrTent text-lmoks, and tests of infor- 
mation in psycliolo^y. Hooks for <»^en(*ral read- 
ar(“ II. Iv AJarshall, Mind ami (Jonducl, 
Moise Lectures delivered at Union 'i'lieolof'ical 
Seminary; W. T.-ay, 77/ c (fluid's I 'nvon scions 
Mind, an apjilication of tlie Freudian principles 
set forth in Man's Unconscious (UmfUct to the 
peda^j:o;j;y of the child, W K. Hradby, Psycho- 
anahjsis and, its Place in Life, anotlier interpie- 
tation of Kreudianism for peda^uijLfy, I*. C Bose, 
Introduction to duns tut Psijchohxfif, a syllahus 
of studu's on the suh)ect for law-students and 
other interested persons; and J1 (I. Lord, The 
Psycholoyif of ('ourayc, a hook based on the 
th(‘oi i(‘s of AicJ)ou»aIl and Shand. A. Besant, 
the author of Theosophy and the Actr Psy 
choloyif, has wiitten a liiief Psifchotoyy ; and 
d 'r. S(*ott [)uiilisli(*s a jiopulat Psycholoyif 
Kimphfii d. 

The systmnatic discussion of the year has 
ecnti(‘d aliout the sub)ect matter of ])syc]iolo;jf\ 
and the concept of consciousn(‘ss d l.aird (10,- 
2()l) contends for a descripti\e [)sycholo<^\ of 
sense-data (or sense* pre'sentations ) without le- 
naid to tlieir sil’iiiticance <u rn(‘anin^, but at the 
sam(‘ time ai^>ues against the notion that senM‘- 
data are “conj^eiie's of ajiparentlN dis('onnect(*d 
bet (‘1 o‘.;cneoiis entities", d B l*ratt (1S,5!M1), 
on tlH‘ ot]n*r hand, olipH'ts to tin* vn*w that pei - 
cejdion may l)(‘ aiiah'^ed into senisational ele- 
nnaits, because it mnoies meaning and outer 
lefinnice d Waid (Id 257) points out the im- 
jioitance of dif^t in,tj:ui>li in;; “smise-data" from 
sensation, which lattei in\ol\’es both subject and 
ob|(‘ct If A Keyliuin (ir),lJ>). writin;; from 
tli(‘ standpoint of a inetapliN si(*al })s\choloo>, 
ciiticizi's lh(‘ th(‘ory of mental process put foith 
bv S. Al(‘\aiidei. A Stron;; has published 
The ()nyiU‘ of ('onsetousness, a seepiel to \\ In/ the 
Mind //as* a Hod it: discussions of Stion;^'s pan- 
ps\chic thcoiN aie written by d. Tuinei (IS,- 
42'S), T) l)rak<‘ (IH,4d;n, L d. Bussell (ir),47l). 
and iM F Washbiiin (20, did) Other detini- 
tions of consciousness aie ofleied b\ L \j 'riiurs- 
tom* (18,501), will) leijards eveiy psychosis as 
an iinlinishcd act in the piocess of delinition into 
an ovci t iespoiisi‘, and by F (J Spaldiii;^ in The 
\eic Uat lonalism , vvlio like other iK'o-Bealists 
(b'tines consciousness as relation fL II Baw- 
deii (lS,()0d) j/rotests a;^ainst detiiiitions of 
])>ycholo;;y in terms of consciousness, and sub- 
stitute's a b(>ha\ loi istic foi inula II IT Wieman 
(l(),2d0) likewise ;;iv(‘s a bediav lorist ic definition 
of mentality; and A. J* \\’(*iss (18,020) jioints 
out diHeKuices in assumptions, method, and 
sub]cct-mattei bi'twcen ))h\ siolo|.»ical and be- 
havior j)s\ (*holo;;y. Other articles of interest 
ai(* fl B. Kantor, Psiichotoyi/ as a Heicnce of 
('rificat Eraluation (10,1); A. Lalande, La psy- 
choloyic, ses dtceis objects el ses methodes 
(21,0,177); d l^aiid. Introspection (15,d85); 
U Bead, The Unconscious (10,28); IT. d. Mul- 
ford. What is the I nconsciousf (2,25d) ; \V. K. 
Wells, The Hiotoyicat Foundations of Belief 
(18,250); and 0 A. de T>a;jumi, Emotion and 
Pn ception from the Behavioristic standpoint 
(10,400). 

Fxi'kkiaikxtal Bsvc iiotouy. In visual sensa- 
tion ii Bemb'r (28,1) confirms the result of 
foimer investi^atoi s that in s])ectral photometry 
th(‘ flicker method is sujierior to the iiu'thod ot 
visual acuity, and 0. II. OrifVits & W. d. Baiini- 
gaitiier (10,75) assert that visualization (acu- 


ity) cannot be (*onditioiud solely upon visual 
sensitivity, although the correlation of the two 
is slightly ])ositive (' K Ferree and (J Band 
(10,10 and 150) have determined the cliromatic 
hmeiis of the foui principal colors in terms of 
physical energy from c(‘ntrt‘ to periphery of the 
retina 4 heir results dill'er widely from tliose 
of Hess, Baird, and otheis, who em|)loyed physio- 
logical stimuli U. () Boelofs & \\'.' B. C. Zee- 
man (8,174), in a study of visual-acuity in twi- 
light vision, conclude tliat night-blindness is due 
to a number of diflV rent factois W. V. l.em- 
picka (28,217) has investigated the conditions 
and results oi tin* mixture of nairovv strips and 
mosaics of giay and colored jiapeis seen at a 
distance. Tin* re'sults art* of intciest not onlv to 
the theoiy of vision but also to tlie technic 
of irnpi essionist 1 C painting Other papers in 
this field are O L Collins, Uotoi lilindness, 
Its Pelation to Other Ocular ('ondi lions, and the 
Hearinif on Public Health of t'olor {cuiti/ {Pub. 
Health Bull , No. 02), M. (4)vvdrick & M Win- 
field, The Ad fustment of the llerimi Coloi -Hlind 
ness \f)]>aratus (2,418); d von Kiies, Uebei 
eincn Fall ion nnseit lyi r amieborenei Deu ter ano- 
malie (28,1,47), and (1. d. Bich, The Oayliylit 
Mazda Lamp in the Psycholoyical Laboiatoiy 
(2,41.4) M. Taickt'ish's The Lanyuaye of ('olor 
is a book on vision for popular leading 

AI. ( lildemeister (2S,1()1) reports that the 
terminal limen for ])ui e tones is conditioned upon 
agt' as well as upon the inteiisitv of stimulus, 
tlie limit vaiies fioiii 20.000 vs in childhood to 
1.4.000 in middle agt*. In a s(*(‘ond pa]>er (28,- 
25,4), on the basis of his own e\p(*riments and 
those of AI \A ien. In* constructs a chart showing 
the limens of intensity for tones between 50 and 
12,800 vs dill* resulting curve is apjn oximatt'ly 
bell-shaped, with gieatest st'iisitivitv within the 
octave ot ItiOO vs. II St'hole (({,242), in an ex 
jieiirntntal invt'stigalioii of vowels, set'ins to 
confiim W' Kohler’s view that simple tout's 
within certain limits have a charactt'i istic mark 
wliich may be detinetl as vowel-likt* { rocahsch) , 
but rt'gards the spoken vowel, in Ilt'lmholtz's 
wav, as a combination of harmonic jiartials. 
C ,1. Bich (2,121), however, in a study ot tonal 
attributes, concludes against Ixohler that \o- 
(*alitv is not an attributt*. On the basis of the 
nurneiical Iimeiis and his observers' reports he 
accepts onlv the attiibutes of jutch-brightness, 
volume, and tonality At the same time, his 
concejit of tonality is m*arer to Txblilei’s Tonhohe 
than to Bevesz’s (Jualitat. Other experimental 
jiapeiH in sensation are- II IT. Straus & B. F. 
riilrnann, idaptat ion of Superficial Pain 
(2,422), and 1. Oibson & T. Haitman, The 
(Urmpai all re Sapidity of II yd roc hi one, SuU 
phuric, and Acetic \cids (2, .411). II IL'iining 
has written a geneial surnrnarv of the phvsiologv 
and psxchology of smell for Asher u. Spiro’s 
Eryebnisse d. Physiol (xvii, 1911), 572). 

In the experimental invi'stigation of attention 
II T.ehmann (18,200) finds that the range of 
attention for succi'ssive visual stimuli corre- 
sponds w’ith that for sounds without rhvthmiza- 
tion; ie the maximum is six impiessions .T, 
Wagner (27,d,l). on the other hand, leports 
that the range of cognitive' attention for simul- 
taneous presentation of vvoids and letters may 
embiace as many as 20 units, provided that at- 
tention IS spread over the entire field and not 
concentrated upon a point IT. S. Idddell (2,- 
241) concludes from experinu'nts that tluetuu- 
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tiona of visual attention with minimal stimuli 
cannot, as Fence had urged, be conditiom'd upon 
eye-movement. 

Jn experimental investigations of perce]>tu)n, 
A. Kirsehmann (19,239) finds that one of two 
g(‘ometi ical stereograms may be rotated in the 
tiontal plane as much as 12“ and still jieimit of 
binocular fusion and tridimensionality; a lesult 
that should, however, be brouglit into relation 
with those of L. Fhijalran (see Year Book, 
1917). K. Kaila (27,/, 129) pioposes a phvsio- 
logical as against an attentional exiilanation of 
the fact that double images are normally local- 
ized at th(‘ distance of the object F O. Uoelofs 
cSr \\ . r. C. Zeeman (8,79) conliim Heiing's ac- 
count of the conditions of livaliy of contours, 
and decide that attention in lIelmholt//s sense 
is not a condition but merely an accompaniment 
of the physiological jirocesses wiiich arc eiiVctive 
toi tlu' peiception. Th(‘ same authois (2, xcii, 
.">27) lepoit that, in binocular mixtuie ot giays 
with contours, there is a summation ot sensa- 
tions but not of stimuli. M. Jacobsson (27,a,- 
77) discovers that small and near objects aie in 
geiieial more leadily cognized than large and 
distant olijects (the visual angle being the same), 
though Iheie are individual dillerences. i*. 
Wingeridei (27,/, 21) shows that, if the main 
lines ot a geometneal illusion aie visualh pre- 
sented, the secondary liiu^s which condition the 
illusion ma} be Hashed in and out with pei- 
sisteiice of the illusion, })iovided that tin* late 
of altei nation is not less than a (piaiter ot a 
sec. F. Uusclie (19,260) in\e^tigates the in- 
coiporation of lU'W visual impressions into a 
jueviously ideated gcaunetiual form. II. W'eirier 
(27,/,19S) aigues that in both visual and aiidi- 
toiy rhythms the peiceptive ex])erience vanes 
according to the disposition of tin‘ observer. In 
the interest of theory, K, KoH'ka (27,/ 257) 
detci mines formulae for the expression of the 
relations of the thrive \aiiables (intensity, dis- 
tance, and duiatioii of stimuli), wdiich, as found 
by Korte, condition the tachisloscopic peicep- 
tion of movement. T. Ziehen (28,79) reports 
that the more jiciijiheral of two cutaneous ex- 
tents on the foreaim tends to be underestimated, 
and suggests visual-association as the proliable 
explanation; H. W. Seulte (19,339) investi- 
gates the maximal interval of successive pres- 
suie-stiniulations that will allow for the sum- 
mation of jiressuie intensities found by Bnick- 
ner with simultaneous stimulations; O. Klemm 
(6,71) confirms the results of former studies as 
legal ds the relative unimjioi tance of dilferences 
in intensity for the binaural localization ot 
sound; M. von Frey & O B. Me}er (26,301) 
and M von Frey (ib., 339) conclude, in oppo- 
sition to Ooldscheider, that the perception not 
only of passive movement but also of the posi- 
tion of the bodily members is conditioned upon 
pressure sensations from the skin. An important 
theoretical work is P. F. Tnnke’s CtrundjragcM d. 
Wahrfiehmungslehre, in which the author in- 
vestigates the significance for experimental psy- 
chology of the (i eqenstandstheorie of the Meinong 
School and the Phanomenologie of Husserl. 
Th(‘ former is disparaged, the latter approved. 

L. Lindwoisky (27,d,20.1) is unable to find 
any attributive difTerence between perception 
and idea. Jt is possible, however, that in some 
<!a8cs there may be an absolute impression of the 
one or the other, based upon the collocation of 
attributes. The influence of imaginal factors 


upon verbal expression has been studied by E. E. 
Shaw (17. No. 112), and upon aphasic disturb- 
ances by S W. Fernberger (2,327). K. llennig 
(27,c,22H) traces to its origin the visual 
imageiy aroused in his own expeiicnce by the 
reading of novels, etc. In the psychology of 
learning, three papers aie conccined with the 
optimal spatial arrangement of visually pre- 
sented material: U. Pi anti (27,/, 293) deter- 
mines the relative ease with which words are 
read wdien rotated like the hands of the clock 
about the sagittal axis of the two eyes; 11. H. 
(Jehreke (27,0,1) the effect of spacing and late 
of succession upon the apprehension of certain 
vowels in thiee letter syllables, and P. Meyer 
(27,/,l) the inlluence of spatial ])osition upon 
the 1 (product ion of jireviously perceived figures. 
S Witasek (communicated by A Fisher; 27,(^,- 
161) asserts that the complex which afipears in 
the appi eln'iision of nonsense syllables and arti- 
ficial words IS due to the emergence of a form 
((Urstdlt) ; he is therefore unable to accept (1. E. 
Miiller's thc^oiN of the formation of complexes 
111 learning. L L 3 hiirstone (17, No. Il l) sets 
forth a statistical method for the treatment of 
th(‘ data of learning, and C L. Kjerstad ( ib , No. 
116) studies the various factois which inlluence 
the form of th(* learning curve Other iiajicrs 
of inter(‘st ar(‘ O ^1 Stratton, Rctroachie 
11 gpennncsia and Other Emotional Efjrcts on 
Mrmori/ (16,174); J TC. Downey, 77ir Enqulio!- 
ogg of Figures of Epeeeh (2,103), and J K. 
von Hoesslin, Oas Oesetz der spontanen Nai'hah- 
mnng (6,1). 

In the psvchology of aedion little work has 
b( (*n done. F. .Angell (2,224) leports fuitlicr 
results of his endeavor, by aid of a triggew le- 
action-k(‘y, to determine the relations of the 
leiiirth and stn'iigth of ])ull to other factors en- 
tering into the rc'action T Topcin (15), 156) 
studu's tlic succ(‘ssion of two simple bimanual 
reactions wuth vaiiable stimulus intervals, and 
E B Titchener (2,02) rejiorts an anomalous 
case of simjilc reaction 

The only jiajier on emotion is a behavioi istic 
account bv J. B Watson (16,165), who regards 
emotion as “an hiu editary pattern-reaction in- 
volving jirofound (‘hangi‘s of the bodily mechan- 
ism as a whole, but particularly of the visceral 
and glandular systems.” The original emotions, 
be thinks, are Bar, love, and rage. 

The exp(‘rimental investigation of the tliought- 
pioc(^sses is b(*ing enriched by the activities of 
the (Idttingen laboratory E. E. Miillcr has 
(27,/, 102) criticized from liis associationist 
point of view the recent book of (). Selz, Ueher 
dir (Jesrtze des geo'tdnetcn Denkvci laufs, and H 
Henning (27,c, ) has published the first of 

a aeries of ex]rerimental studies undertaken from 
the standpoint of Miiller's theory K. BUhler 
(27,/,t>7) riaicts sharply in defense of the 
Kiilpeans, and ITenning (ib, 218) in re])ly dis- 
cusses the relation of the Associatiomlehre to 
the current psychology of the thought-processes. 
J. M Gleason (2,1), in an experimental study of 
“Feelings of Belation,” is unable to verify 
Buhler’s earlier results; she finds no pattern of 
cont(‘nt-proceases which can be designated as the 
“relational complex.” 3’he latest publication of 
the Kfilpean school is C. Biihler's Vchcr Oedan- 
Tfnif'ntstcliung (27,c/,129). M. F. Bassett and 
C. J. Warne (2,415) have studied the lapse of 
verbal meaning wuth repetition. 

Physiolooical PsYCJioixxiY. The most im- 
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portant book of the year is T. Wrif?htson’s An 
Inquiry into the Analytical Mcchanifun of the 
Internal IJar. On the basis of new histolo^'ical 
researches lie argues against the tenability of 
Helmholtz’s resonance th(‘ory, and advocates Hie 
Hiibstitution of a pressure-balance theory of 
hearing. K. H. Goldschmidt (19,101) and II. 
K. Sch]cldcrnp {27,d,226) deal with theories 
of reversible retinal piocoHses which are to ex- 
plain the corresponding phenomena of vision. 
G Bohn (21,f/,451) discusses not onl}^ these 
leversible processes, but also (Hutain periodic 
phenomena, on the analogy of depohu izatioii. 
C. W. Bock (23, a, 277) and 1 2,377 ) and V F 
Swindle ( 28,a,257 *, />, 1 ) an* conceined with 
the rhythmical nature* of the instinctive* re- 
sponses of human subjects in fiee tap]ung e\peri- 
memts. II. C. Warren (16,107) jiubhshe*^ teaita- 
tive tables of human retlexes, instine*ts, nistine‘t- 
ive te’nd(‘ne*ie‘s, emeitions, and elisjiositions A 
similar atte'injit at e'lassificatiem is tei be founel 
in W. p] lle)cking’s Ilinuau \alurr and its Rr- 
nialrny (519 ). Other pape‘rs in this tielel arc* 
y. llazUtt, The \c(/u'isitio)i of Motor Habits 
(10.2{H)), P V Swiiielle, The Herisfnltie Raturr 
of Oryanir R( spouses (2,187); P]. Feries* k 

G Kanel, The Hpted of \d fwtineuf of the Rye 
for (dear Nccrne/ at Diffeieut Distances (2.10): 
anel \\' B Miles, The Rffeet of \leohol on 
I ‘sj/eh oph ys i otoy u'al Fun et < ons 

AppijM) PsYCiioLoeiY Ps>chedog\ anel the 
W'ar. Pdnal summaiu's eif the* spe»cial ae*ti\ilies 
of Anu*rie*an })sn e-hedogists in the war are- K M 
'i e*rkes, The Measurement and Utilisation of 
Rraiu-pouei in the Armif {Science, N S, xli\, 
221, 251), a review authoiizcd liv the Suige‘em 
G(*neiars Otlice; Rcpoit of the Psuchological 
Uommit tee of the \ationaJ ID'seardi (’ouneil ( 16 ,- 
K*)), a sinnmaiv of the* ae‘ti\ities eif the 17 sub- 
committee's (see Vkah BeioK, li)17, 1918), K. 
Duiilaj), /*sycholoyi<'a/ fU’sratch for \ i lators 
{S(‘ien(‘e, N S, xli\, 94), a rejxut of the* v\oik 
elone miel(*i the eliu*e*t fern eii the author, p] L. 
'I'hoindiko. Scientific Personnel W orl in the 
Simy (lb ,53); and \\'. \k Bingham, \ nnif 
Pirsonnel ]\ oi h (3,1). 1'we) studies picpaieel 

foi stiiele'iits e)t the Aimv Plaining ('eirjj.s are*, 
(t M. Wliijiple, llie Otdauiinq of hi format >on ' 
f*si/eholo(fff of (>bs( nation and Report (9,217), 
ane! (i S Hall, Moiale in War and \ft(0' / ib , 
361). 

P'm e'A 1 leiN Ai Ps\ euioreieiY. Thfe*e new te\t 
hooks in this tie*ld liave* appeare*d • I). Starch’s 

Rdueat lonal Psychotoyu, F. K Strong's Jntro- 
ducton/ Psifcholoim foi Teaeheis, and R R. 
Rusk's R.i jierimental Rdu<‘al ion d’he two feu- 
me'T deal })rine*ipalh with such topics as the 
le*arning proe'css, ineli's ielual elillcrence's, ete* , the* 
latte'r is a re-issue, with many alte*i at leins anel 
additiems, of the authoi’s introduction to E.r- 
pen mental Rdueat ion Beieiks on s}K*cial t.opics 
aie: R. P’ Rie’hardson The Psi/ehofoqu and 

Pedaqoyii of \nycr ; P’ Watts, Kcho Personali- 
ties: I short Study of the Uonirihutions oj Ah- 
noi mal Psycholoifii to the Problems of \ormal 
Rducation : Ph. Krisinan, Anyewandte Psifcholo- 
<fic, a book whie'h biie*ny discusses, be*siele ealu- 
e*ational prolile'Uis, juiistic psycholeigv, vocational 
selee-tion, anel h> jinosis. Articles of interest in 
pciiodicals are: G. S Hall, Some Relations bc- 
iircen the War and Psucholoyy (2,211); The 
View point of the Psycholoqist as to Courses of 
Study which will meet the Future Demands of a 
Democracy/ (22,90) ; Practical Applications of 


Psychology as Developed by the War (22,70) ; 
fl. Dauber, Zur Entuneklung der psych, xschen 
Leistungsfahigkeit (14,70); M. M. Nice, A 
Child's Imagination (22,173) ; G. V. N De'ar- 
boin. The Psychology of Clothing (17, Ko 112) ; 

0. Kupky, Heobach tung neber die Rntwicktunq 
der Pornicn (25, a, 179) ; M. Lobsien, Prufung d. 
Aufmerksamheit an Kindern mit der Munster- 
bergsehen Schliticnmcthodc (ib., 392; ?>,40); 

1. Spielrein, I eber schwer ::u nierkcnde Zahien u. 
Rechenaufgaben ( 25,5, 146 ) . 

The ye'ar’s discussion of mental te*sts e*entres 
about tlie’ir reliability anel significance V B 
’Phoindike (24,5,189) jioints out certain w’e>ak- 
nosses, but believe*s that wuth feiresight anel e*are 
in intei pie*tation the* tests aie and may con- 
tinue te> be icliablc as general ineasure*s M. 
Schmitt (14,217) e'eineduelcs fiom expeiiinents 
that ediilelieui freun the uppe*r classes score higher 
em the average than those of the lower classes 
not onl\ because* of environmental e-onelitions but 
also b(*causc of a largei ju ojiortion of high in- 
telligence* A L. Ide (12,204) divides tests intei 
two groups, those that m(*asure eapacitv, and 
thohc that measuie accomplishment •lnte*lli- 
gence*-te'sts are not as suce*essful as is to be* 
ele’siied in exe-luding accomplishment, while the 
ace|uirement-test always ]ncluele*s capacity as 
pait e)t the comple*\ whicli it me*asures J .1. B 
Meergan (24,247) gives ineieif of the validity of 
intelligene*e-gi ades by statistics taken at Camp 
lTane*oe*k; anel S. L. Pressey (12,236) discusses 
the irre*gularit V of results in a Bine*t examina- 
tion as a measure of re*liability O Lifunann 
(25.a,102) debate's from the ]) 0 ]nt eif view of 
Ste‘rn’s elefinitioii a lunv conce*pt of intelligence, 
which derive*s from W Kfdiler’s Intelhgem- 
funfunqin an Xnihroponlen, T ( \ hhandl d Kgl 
Sachs Alad d. 11 ns*.s* , Phys-Math Klasse, 1, 
1917) Kbhlei seemis to dehne intelligence as 
the abilitv to solvt* preiblems iiresenteel to sense 
{anschaulich qeqi'ben). Lipmann legareis this 
iiieKlc e)f inte*lligenc(* as prae*tical or natuial, anel 
cemtrasts it with the the*e)i (‘tie*al or inte*Ilectual 
lilt ell igene*e* ie*fe‘Tred to in Stein’s vic'vv Other 
pape'is aie B W Jaine*s, I ntelhgence. Scholar- 
ship and ^ ocabulary (24,427); O Lipmann. 
Inielligdizmcssunqin zum Protdem d sehulischcn 
Dt tfei enzK'riuKi (25,«.354). (i Arthur, The 
[ppliration of Intelligcnei Tests to the Piobleni 
of School Retardation (24,613); and W. Stein, 
Zur \ nirevdung des 1 ntrlhgenzquoiievts (25, a, - 
259) L W Perman has w'ritten The Jntclli- 
f/enee of School Children, a book designenl for the 
use* eif tbc gi ael(*-te*achoT . anel as an inti oelnction 
te) his Mcasuicmcnt of InirJl Kicnee : 4T Wood- 
re»w', Uriqhlncss and Dullness in CJuIdtcn, a book 
on tbc psye*hology of intelligence* feir e‘duc.itors 
anel others interested in eliildren ; and D. 
Wilme*r, Pei' forma nee ami Rucecss (12,145), 
an outline for diagnostic testing and te*ach- 
ing. S. T. P’ran/’s Handbook of Mental Exami- 
nations has appealed in a ne‘w^ and revised 
e*ditioii. D. Mitchell & G. J. Ruger have 
piiblisheHl Psychological Tesis; Renised and 
Classified Bibliography, whie*h contains 1428 
titles. 

Ne*w tests have been piojiosed by C. Pk Mvers 
I't G C Myers, 1 Croup Jnlclliqcncc 7'rst (24.- 
5,355) ; G Rossolino. Ziir TntclUgcnzprufunq d 
Zuruckgebhcbcncn (25, a, 202) : H. rf Ilunip- 
steuie, Memory-Span Tests (12,196), Pi A. Lin- 
ef)ln tV K M Cowdeiv^ la \hbr('i>iatrd Mental- 
age Seale for Adulis (24,5,709) ; 1C. Morgan, 
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H. K. Mull, & M. K. Wjivshburn, in Xficmpf 
to test Moods or Temperaments of Cheerfulness 
or Depression bp Direet I^eeall of Emotionally- 
toned h'jpeiienees (2,302); and xM. A \\ alk(*r 
I'C M F Washburn, 77/r Jleal y-Eernald J*te- 
hire (Completion 'Test as a Test of the Pereeption 
of the Comic (2,304). Ivesulls of tents of col- 
lege stiubnts, principally with the Army x'Mjiha 
test, have beim rejmrted from the rniv(‘rsity of 
Illinois b\ J) S. Hill (24,^,342), fioni Hrown 
Tniversity by S S. Folvin (24,/>,27), fiom 
llamlinc Ihiiversity b> (4 1). Walcott (ib, 57), 
fiom Dickinson (’olle^e by M. (4 Filler (ib., 
20H), and from Southern Methodist University 
by H. T Hunter { ib., 437), of hi^h school 
stud(‘nts, by I N. Madsen and K. H Sylvestei 
( ib , 407). The <^<'neia1 result of these tests 
is that college students as a whole are a hiphly 
selected p:ioup, as comjiared with the laiik and 
lile of th(‘ population rejiresented in the IT S 
army TM. F. Washburn, in t \ote on the Ter- 
man Superior Adult Tests as Applied to \ assar 
Tieshmen (2,310), finds however that in- 
structors assign about average ability to “su- 
perior ‘adults.” As regards F.ducational Tests, 
1). Staich has published I Xetr Scale for Iland- 
untxng (24,n,184) and .1 Pension of the 
Starch iViiting Seah- (24,5,40S) ; F. IT t^awl. 
Practical I ses of an Mgehra Standaid Seale 
( ib , 8S) . S. A (Toiiitis, Measuring the Effeets 
of Supeinsion in Ceoiiraphif (ib, 01); and 
fl. E W. Whillin, The \chieiement of Mental 
Defectives in Standardized Kd neat ion a! Tests 
( lb , 250). 

Of the year’s studies bas(Hl on the medhod of 
correlation, 0. H Thomson has juiblislied The 
Proof or Disproof of the E.risteni'e of Ceneral 
[biliiy (10,247) and The Ifierarchii of \hili- 
ties (10,337) In the former [lapei he holds 
that th<‘ iiitei pretations based on the partial 
col relation coellicient are for the most part un- 
w'arranted, and in the lattir he show's other w'ays 
in which an hieiarehical order ma> be pioducefl 
amoii" mental tests than by the action of the 
h\ poth(‘tical jreneral abilitv J 0 ^1. Harnett, 
in Ceneral Ability, (^lei einess, and Purpose, ( ib , 
345), discoveiH a new factor which tfives low cor- 
relations with Speai man’s “general abilit\” and 
with Webb’s “jiersistence ” This trait he calls 
“ch'verncss ” 

In the fi(‘ld of iiidiAidual ditlereimes, H A 
Troops & R. Pintner (3,33) rcjiort further 
studies of the differences in education of men in 
the industiial world; E, A. Doll (24,r7,I87) 
jL!(ivcs a geiuual statement of the ])roblem of 
mental defective^; H W. Fra/iei (3,151), in a 
comparatixe study of the variabilitv of bovs and 
^irls, shows that the greater variability fre- 
(piently asserted of boys does not exist; and O. 
Lipmann, in a book im tit led Jbsyehisehe Ce- 
schlech tsunterseheide, surveys th(‘ w hole problem 
of dilferences. 

In the field of vocational selection and voi'a- 
tional fiuidance, H. (’. Link has wntt<‘n Employ- 
ment Psychology, the “application of scientitic 
mothodh to the sideidion, trainin^^ and ^radint; 
of emplovees”; O Lijmiann, Die Perufseiqnunq 
der Schriftsetzer (25,u,105) ; W. Stern, I'ebcr 
eine psifchologische Emnungsprufimg fur Slras- 
senbahnfahrennnen ( ib , 91); and W. Heintz, 
Exp I'ntersueh li. das Metrum: Ein Beitrag 
zur Prtifung d. musikalisehen Beanlagung (25,6,- 
90). E. K. Stronpf, in IFor Psychology and Edu- 
cation (24,a,097), pleads for the introduction 


into educational institutions of th(‘ “personnel” 
classilication used in the U. S. army. 

New' books in Social Psychology are* F. S. 
Pooaidus’s Essentials of Social Psychology, an 
eh'nieiitaiy liook suitable for hiirh schools and 
popular reading; (4 E Paitridge’s Psychology 
and Pedagogy of \ations; W. P. Pillsbiiry’s 
Psychology of A ational ism and internationalism ; 
and H. \\ . Dresser's 1 History of the A cu: 
Thought Movement. In the magazines W. 
Wundt (19,189) vigorously defends his concept 
of y olkrrpsychologie as against F. Kruger’s En- 
tiricklungspsychologie : d. Sargeret (31, a, 455) 
aigues from the social effects of the war tliat 
th<> higher simtinu'iits fuse the individuals of a 
people in a collect i\e unity, 11 F Parnes (2,- 
337) expiesses his belief that, of the xarious 
metliods of interpieting histoiical facts, the psy- 
chological IS gaining ground most rapidly. 
Oth(‘r titles are FT. S Conklin, Sup< rstit tons 
Belief and l*racttce among (Udlege Students (2,- 
83); J H Leiiba, The ) oga System of Mental 
dnieen trat ion and Peligious M ysticism (18,- 
197); H Henning, Ceruchsspieic in Japan’ Ein 
Beitrag zur Psyeholotfie des J a panel s, d Spiels, 
u d. Zeremonie (25,6,323), and P Sidis, 4 he 
Source and Aim of Unman Piogiess’ \ Study 
in Soi’ial Psyehohxiy and Social Pathology ( 1 
91). 

In Abnormal Psychology there are tw'o books 
of a gemral natuie A Piidges’s Ouflnic 

of ihnormal Psiy'holoify, designed as a text 
book, and P JantT's Ixs medications psycholo- 
guiues, the first volume of an extensne work 
which will bring togethei the author's many 
coiiti ibutions to this Mibject In the field of 
psychoanalysis, FT. .loms's Papers on Psycho- 
analysis IS a riwised edition with 21 mwv cha])- 
teis, H, Corial's What is Psifchoanal ysis f is a 
small book for gimeial uvuling. and H von Hug- 
TTellniutlTs .1 Study of the Mental Life of the 
('ll lid Is based on Freud. C. A dung's Studies 
in P Old- { ssoeiation is a c(d lection of ])ap(‘rs 
pnw lously publish(‘d b\ flung and his tolloweis 
in the Jour f. Psychol u \euiolo(/ie, and now 
translated by M. D Fder Othm books are: 
.A. Mordell, 'ihe Erotic Motive in Liteiature; 
H Prow'll, \dianced Sugtiesiton, a study' m 
j)sy chotherapy ; and H C Man, l*sy(’hoses of Ihe 
War. F. fl Kempf J\rri\ d Merit Disease 
Monog., Vo. AS), in a study of tin' autonomic 
functions and jx'rsonality , contends for a physio- 
logical iritei ])i etation of the facts of jisyrho- 
analysis; and A. A. Koback (2,274 ) shows that 
typical Freudian la])ses may be explained by 
reference to secondary' laws of association ,1. P. 
Kantor (18,239) thinks that the conce])ts of 
behavior and disposition are ample for tin' e\- 
])lanation of human jausonality and its path 
olog.v, T Schroedi r (2,2()()), on the other hand, 
makes an ardent defensi* of Fheudianism H. 
Hey mans E. Wiersma (27.</,7()) jioiiit out a 
type of normal chaiacter which shows Hu‘ funda- 
mental traits of epilejisy Othei pa])eis are: 
W. H. II RiveYs, Psychiatry and the War (Sci- 
ence, N. S., xlix, 3(>7), C. Russel, The Manage- 
ment of the Psyi’honeu roses in the Canadian 
\rmy (1,27), T A. Williams, 'The Emotions 
and their Mechanism in Warfaii’ (1,15); H. 
Flournoy, I, Symbol ismes en psyehopathotogie ; 
11, Queigues remargues sur 1e symbotisme dans 
Thysierie (5,187); and L. H. tlort<m, Leiita- 
tion Dreams, their Physiology (1,145). F. L. 
Wqlh, under the title Psychological Parerga 
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(l(>,3t)()), jjulilisiK's a gioiip of papers from the 
lal)oratt)rv of MeLeaii Jfospital on the gcMieral 
Huhjeet of psychotic perfoi iiiancc in mental teatS 
and association reactions A. (Resell, II H. 

(Joddaid, and K. W. (d,81) dirtcnss 

in a symposium the subject of clinical psy- 
chok>^y as an aiiplied science. 

Bibiiography. (1), J. d/mor. Psi/rhol.j xiv. 
(*2), Amer. Jour. I*syrli(>l , \\\. (3), Jour. 

\ppl. PuyvkoL, lii. (4), Proc {rint. *S’oc., N. a 8 
(\i\. not leceivcd). (o), d/c/i. dr Psijrhol , 
wii ((>), Arch f. d. f/rs. Psychol., xxviii. Heft 
1 & 2. (7), A H‘]ni rs of J^HychoJoyy (K), 

Archil f. Opthahnol , xei\ (9), l^sychol Bull., 
xvi. (10), Br^it. flour. Psychol., ix. (11), f . of 
Pal Studies iu Psychol (12), Psifchol. dime, 
\i] (13), Jour. Ed Psifchol, x (14), 

Eoitschr d Psifchol , v Ho), Mind, xwiii. 
(!(>), Psifchol h*('v., xNVi (17), Psifchol. Per. 
Mouoff Sup})!., wvi. (l(S),./onr Phi! Psychol. 
t( Sc\. 1/, x\'i. (10), Psifchol Studirn, x. 

(20), Phil. Pi r , wviii. (21), h*rr. pJnloso- 
phiifur, a, Iwwii; b. Iwwiii (22), Prd. Scin , 
wvi. (23), Psifchobiol a. i ; />, ii (24), 

Si'hool <( Soi‘ , a, ix , h. \ (25), Zrif f anycir 

Psifdiol, a, \m. h. xiv (20), Zrit f Biol, 
Iwiii (27), Zrit f. Psifchol, a, Ixwii ; h, 
Kwiii, r, IxxiN; d, I\\\, r, Ixxxi. f, Kwii 
(28), Zcit f Suiursphifsiol , a, \li\; b, 1. 

PSYCHOTHERAPY, The death during 
in IP of Ibunheini, (he c('lel)iated authority on 
'‘U”g(‘sti\e therapeutics, pistities a brief outline 
of the e\olution of scKuitifii* psycliothorajiy. It 
!>^ usually held to date fioin the publication in 
IS 17 of dames lOaurs essay on the power of the 
mind oxer the body This author founded our 
1110 ( 1(111 scientific knoxvh'd^'e of hxpnotism, xxhich 
wold be also coirual In 18(50 Liebault gave the 
'“iibiect a leliiith liv xxiiting a monograph wuth 
Hk' same title This phxsician xxas at the time 
an obscine prof(‘ssoT in the ITiiversity of Nancy 
and found(*d the so-calbxl Nancy school of 
b\])TiotiHm and suggestive therapeuticsi, of xvhich 
I’Cinlieim becani(‘ the most distinguished ex- 
ponent The lat(‘ Airs Kddv foumbal her cult 
ot spii itua1 healing about 18(55, fn 1872 Tube, 
the \x(d] known alienist, publislnd his cel(‘brat(‘d 
niniiograjih on the inlhnaice of the mind oxau* 
Hie bodx'. but it is not primarily a t herapcuitical 
woik IbuuiluMni published bis book on sug- 
g(‘stixe therapeutics in 1884. Huring the 80’s 
and OO’s a cra/(^ for hxpnotic healing swept oxer 
tb(‘ XX Olid and not a few' iruHlical men, some of 
XX bom bad been eminent in drug therapy, (*amc 
(Uit boldly for hypnotism as a resource xvhich 
could “cure evtu'vthing that surgt'ix could not 
r('a(di “ dh(‘ gri'at s(*rvice of Pernheim npjiears 
to have been this -be showed that suggestion 
eoiild aiTomplisb all tliat could be (dTeeted In 
bx pilot ism xvitbout making it absolutely m ees- 
saiv to (lenatuie temjKirarily the eonseioiisness. 
Henibeim xxms a g(‘neral pi aetit inner, pliysieian 
in cbii'f to the (bmeral Hospital of Nanev, and 
prof(‘H^oi of general medicine in the local uni 
xersity He xvas an all-ronnd tberapelitisl, 
n(‘<jlectiiig nntbing xvbieb could lamefit bis pa- 
tixMits, ami usine suggestion in a certain elans 
of cases onh rjiven tbt‘ projier tx pe of patient 
there xvas no symptom xvliieh could not he 
leached. The long train of startling phenomena 
xxliieli could be causcnl in the hypnotic state has 
b('eri duplicated in the xvaking state. Various 
invivstigators have been able to change the blood 
formula liv suggestion, to cause blisters to ap- 


pear on the skin and similar feats, as well as to 
cure such artifacts by couiittu-suggcstion 
Psychoanalysis, oiigimillx ajiplied to a limited 
class of cas(‘B, also appears to be widening con 
stantly its therapeutic tiedd. 

PUBLIC CLINICS. See Social Hyuil.xk, 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS. See Hulcatiox. 
PUBLIC WORKS DEPARTMENT, Vno 
i»osKi). See E\(jinflhl\(.. 

PUGILISM. S(H‘ PoxLxo. 

PULP. See Papek. 

QUAKERS. See Friends 

QUEBEC. A Province of C'anada (A tending 
from Ontaiio, the Fnited States, and N(xv Brmis- 
vviek iiorthw'aid to Hudson Strait, including most 
of the lyubrador piainisula ('a])ital. (^Iiichec 
Kstimated area, 7()b.834 s(juaie niih‘s, [)opulation 
(HHl), 2,003,232, of xvhom l.()()5 330 were of 
Fremdi oiigin Montreal, llu' largest city, had 
a jiopulatioii (‘stiniatid in 1017 of 700,000, and 
Quebec, the capital, of 103,000. It is under a 
lieutenant -gox ernor atipoiiiti d for five xeais b\ 
the ( Jox ernor Henei al, who acts tlirougb an 
executive ('ouiicil Tlic b^gislatixe poxxm is 
Nested in a legislatix(‘ council of 21 members 
ap]K)iiit<‘(l for life and the b^gislaiive a'^semblv 
of 81 members ebct(*d for live yeais. (,)m‘bcc*s 
1 eprcs(‘iitation in the ( ariadian Ilou'^e of ( om- 
moiis is (55 niemb(‘rs Lieutemint-Hovmuior at 
tb(* beginning of 1010, Sir Charles Fit/patnek, 
Prjnie Minister and Attorncx (hmeral, Sir Loiiier 
( ioiiin 

QUEENSLAND. A state of tb(‘ eoiiiuion- 
xxealth of Austialia, situated to tin* north of N<wv 
South W’ab's, iK’xt to the largest of the Austra- 
lian states \ica. 070,500 sipian* miles, jiopiila- 
t ion { 101 1 ) . t505.8 13 : estimatinl (Jun(‘30, 1018), 
7or>,588 ('ajdtak Prisbam . with a fKt}>ulat’on 
estimated in 1017 at 173.504 la'gislative j)oxv(>i 
IS vi'sted in a parliament of Ixxo houses Tb(‘ 
l<‘gislatiy(* council of 38 members aj)}>oint('d by 
tli(‘ Croxvn foi lif(‘ and the legislative assmnbly 
of 72 memlieis eb*ct(‘d for tlnee years by niii 
X 01 sal sull’ragi' Kxecutixe poxvcT is xestc'd in a 
(Joxc’rnor a])poinfe(l b\ the Croxvn, xvho acts 
through a responsible ministry. The Oo'yernor 
at the beginning of the year 1010 xvas Sir Ham- 
ilton G(X)ld-Adams ; and the Prime Minister 
and Attorn ey-Gen era 1 xvas K. J. Ryan See 
Australia. 

QUICKSILVER. The output of (|uicksilxor 
in the Cnited Stat(‘s fiorn A]>ril I to dune 30, 
1010, according to figure's coinpib'd by tlu' Cnited 
States Geological Survex, xva^ 3040 flasks of 75 
pounds net. a (lecr(*aso of 2020 flu'-ks, or of 
neaily 34 ])(*r cent, as compared with the output 
in the first (jiuiiter Only 10 mines xx I'l e jno- 
dueing m the sih'otuI quarter of the xeai as 
against 23 in the first quarter California pio- 
dueed 2032 flasks. Texas 1244, Nexada 34, and 
( )ref on 30. 

Tin* quicksilver on band at the miius or in 
t^ransit to maiket at tin' end of the sei'ond (jiiar- 
(er totaled 1035 flasks. 2784 flasks b*ss than the 
ouaiitity on band oi in transit at tin* end of the 
first (puirter. 

The avenigi' montlilx prices of (luicksilxci in 
Sun Francisco during the si^'ond quartt'r of 
1919, were quoted at $73.12 for April, $84.80 
for May, and $04 40 foi dune The pri(‘e in- 
(‘reaaed from $72.80 in March, the loxvc'sf pi ice 
since the la ginning of the xxai Production 
diniiiiisbed at flu' beginning of the second quar- 
ter owing to the high cost of operation, falling 
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piicr.s, and the acarcity of available ore. Several 
mines ceased ojeeration early in the year. 

With the cessation of the great war some 
quicksilver producers expected an immediate in- 
flux of foreign (jiiicksilver and a fall in prices 
approximatelv to th<> le^’el of those that j>re- 
\ni’(‘d eaily in 1914 (^mditions were taken in 
other qiiarti'i's, howe\er, as indicating little 
likelihood of immediate disaster. 

QUIGG, Lemuel E (1862), Editor and poli- 
tician, died duly 2 in New York City. He was 
1)01 n Eel) 12. 189,3; w'as (Hlucated in the common 
s(*hooIs, and engaged in journalism He was 
editor of tlie Flushing, N V , Times, 1883 84, a 
niemher of the N. Y Tribune editorial stafF. 
1884-94, was for three terms member of Con- 
gress. l>egi lining in 189.3. hut resigned during his 
thud tenn to give all his attention to the New 
Yolk P) ess of which he had become editor and 
])uhlish(M. He was prominent in the llepuhlican 
jiartv, having been president of the Kepuhlican 
Cmuity Committee of New’ York, 1896-1900, 
chaiiman of llepuhliean State conventions, 1896 
and 1902. and delegate to the Kepuhlican national 
(*on\entions of 1896, 1900, 1904 In 1900 he took 
up the study of law’ and w’as later admitted to 
the bar and became the i eprescntative of s(*veral 
I'ublic service corporations, .\fter 1906 he was 
out of politics 

QUINCY, JosiAii. Former Mayor of lloston, 
died Septemhi I 8 He wois bom at Qiuncv, 
^'a^^, ()<’t 1.“), 1859, graduated at Harvard in 

18K(), ^\as admitted to the bar in 1884, and prac- 
ticed at Boston He was prominent in State 
politics and was chairman of the Democratic 
State Committee in lStn-92 and in 1906. In 
189.3 he was Fiist \ssistant Si'cretary of State 
(Cnited States), from 189.5 to 1899 w'as mayor 
of Boston, and from 1906 to the time of his death 
was member of th(‘ Boston Traimit Commission 
He was a candidate foi attorney gcneial of 
\Iasv}((4nis(‘tts in 1917 

RABAUD, HENRI. Se(‘ Ml sic, OrchesUas. 

RACEWINITE. Sec I^Iineualogy 

RACING. 31i(‘ “sport of kings ’ had the most 
successful yeai in its history in 1919 as far as 
tlie Hnited States wais conci'ined. In Europe and 
<'anada, howevei, the efTects of the war wane of 
Hucli a nature as to make the turf season far 
tiom juotitable as compared with ])rc-war times 

33ie f(‘ature of the \eur in America was the 
astoiCmhing U'cord made liy ^lan o’ Mar w’ho 
})roved king of the tw’o-xear olds This liorse 
wmit to the [)ost 10 times and w^as the victor on 
nine occasions. His last ap])earance of the sea- 
son w^as in the iMitiirity wdiich he warn, gaining 
tor the (Jlen Kiddle Farm $26,650 Man o’ 
War's total winnings for the yeai were $87,876 
The leading winner of 1919 wois Sir Barton, 
owned by Com. J. K. L. Boss, with an aggregate 
of about $90,000. 

The (piestion of supremacy among the three- 
\ear olds w’as a matter of much dispute between 
Sir Barton and Purchase, owned by Sam C 
Hildreth Ibii chase it is true defeated Sir Bar- 
ton in the Dwwer Stakes but it wois maintained 
by the follow eis of the latter that the great 
Imrse had gom* .stale after his strenuous cam- 
])aj}in and was not therefore at his Ixxst 

The W’i liners of the more important stakes in 
1919 wmie BrcMiklyn Handicap, Eternal; Sara- 
toga Handicap. Purchase; Suburban Handicap, 
Corn 'Passel , Saratoga Cup, Exterminatoi ; Fu- 
turity, Man o’ War; Latonia Derby, Be Frank; 


Kentucky Derby, Sir Barton; Brooklyn Derby, 
Purchase. 

C. Kobinson was the leading American jockey. 
He bad 78.3 mounts, finished first 169 times, sec- 
ond, 124, third, 110, and was unplaced on .380 
oecasions. 3’. Murrav piloted 145 winners and 
finisbed second 95 times. The most successful 
Elnglish jockey was S Donogbue w’bo scoied 111 
fiists, 87 seconds, and 60 thirds. The heading 
English owuier was Lord Claiiely with 23,746 
|)onnds, 10 shillings. 1 ord Cbinely s (fraud 
Parade won the English Derby. 

3’rotting and pacing had an exceptionally suc- 
cessful season in the Cnited States, osyiecially 
along the (trand Circuit Tommy Murphy once 
more proved the leading driver, winning 56 
events having a total p’ rse value of $8 4,265 
('. Cox won 32 events and $78,098, and E. t'. (Jeeis 
captured 22 events valued at .$41,199 No new 
records of note were mafie duiing th(‘ vamr. 

RACQUETS and COURT TENNIS. No 
ra<'quet championships were contested during 
1919 but plans were made for thiur lesumption 
111 1920. Squash and couit tennis ilourisluMl and 
some ot the colleges organized teams in these 
blanches of sjjoit for tlie first time. John W 
Appel of the Harvard (3uh won the natiomil 
squash cliampionsbi]) while the Ilaivard Club 
team captured the title in the Metiopolitan As- 
•sociation tourn(*v. 

.lay Could again reigned supreme in the conn 
tennis world even W'altcr Kinsella, the profes 
sional champion, falling before liis piow'css in 
seven out of 1 1 sots. 

RADCLIFFE COLLEGE. A iion-sectai inn 
institution for the education of woimm, a1 ('’nni- 
luidge. Mass. It is alliliati'd with llaivaid Uiii- 
versily In tlie fall of 1919 the enrollmcnl w’as 
as follows: undei graduates, 499, gradual (‘s. 124, 
total, 62.3 One liundn'd tw(‘nt\-five members ot 
the faculty of Harvard teach at the (‘ollcgc 
Productive funds total $1,790, 909, the income 
for 1919 from the funds was $80,900, and from 
tuition, $82,000 KadclifiV was iouiided in 
1879. President, IjeBaron Kussell Briggs, Lli D , 
Litt.D 

RADIUM. The production of ladium in 1919 
was believed to he less than in 1918 hut rather 
more than in 1917 This was due to the fa^t 
that the war uses of the material had ceased, 
and in fact in 1918 practically all of tlie metal 
piodiiced was used for vvai puijioses either direct 
or indirect. In 1919 earnotitc was the piincipal 
source of radium along with a small amount oi 
uranophane, no [litchhlende being used during the 
vear. 3 here was some dimiand from Europe for 
radium as stocks there had been depleted duiing 
the vvai The leading uses of ladnini durina 
the w’ar, some of which naturally continued and 
were extended, w’ore for Inminons jiaint for dials 
of watches, airplane and otlier indicating iiistiu- 
ment, and also for gun sights. In luminous 
j>aint phosphorescent /me siilpliidc is the basic 
constituent and usually carried oiie-tentli to two 
tenths of a milligram of radium in the form of 
a salt, such as sulphate, chloride, or hioniide, to 
one gram of the zinc sulphide. This lalter sub 
stance being as imjiortant as the radium for this 
pur|>OHe, was under careful study during the year 
and the processes emjiloyed were kejit secret 
3Tiere w^as continued and possibly increased use 
of radium as a therajieutic agent during the vear 
wdth some suceCss reported in the treatment of 
cancer. Here if was found convenient to use 
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the radium emanation rather than tlie ladium 
itself. A substitute for radium especially in 
luminous paint, though having a much shorter 
lite, was developed extensively during the year 
in the form of mesothorium, a by-produgi in the 
nianutaituie of the thorium nitrate from mona- 
/ite sands used in ineaiidescent mantles. In 
luminous paint it lasts only about five or six 
years. 

BAGSDALE; James Willard. Former Con- 
giessinaii, dit'd at Washinglon, dul> ‘ill. lie was 
boin at. JiminonsN die, S. C., Dee 14, 1H72, and 
]Ma<‘lice(l law at FJoinice, S. ( ’. lie was presi- 
dent of th(‘ Fuimeis IMeehanies Bank. He 
s(>r\ed jn the South (biioliiia House of Kepre- 
seiitat i V and Stniatt* and he was a iiiemher of 
t\)ngi('s.s tiom lb 111 to lbl!> In ])olili(*s he was 
ii Denioiaat 

KAILWAY ACCIDEJSTTS. The interstate 
'Foniineree (.'oinmission in its annual leport pub 
lisli(*d in tli(‘ auliinin ot IbB.t suniniariyed the 
easualties on steam railioads in eonneetion with 
tli<‘ opiuation ol trains during the ealendar year 
litis as tollows. 


('UiMS (if jicifions 


Number of 
hilled Injuted 


TroHi>ass('i « . !?,25r> 

Fiiiijdo.M^es 2,928 

PerHOiKs cm ned under contru'd, such 
us nuiil cUm ks, Piillmun conductors, 
etc . 48 

Otiici non ti csptiKscis 1,995 


2. HO, 5 
47,r>5() 
7,216 


766 

5,701 


'J'otal of uboM? (lasses . 8,697 64,1 It 


In addition tlu'ie \\cr(‘ bSi) persons killed and 
110,4111 injuied in non-tinin accidents in the 
Ncai litis The ininilx'r of (inplovees kilted and 
iii|in(‘d on Ameiican railwavs continued liigli, 
and dm inn llio same peiiod tluue were 104 em- 
ployees killed and 21142 injured in coupling and 
uncoupling cais, and 040 kilbd and 14,544 in- 
piicd 111 casiiaJtH's due to enipbneea coining into 
contact \\ ith oveihead ami side obstructions, in 
falling fioni and getting on and oil' cars As 
conijuii (mI with litl7 there was a decrease of two 
in the nmiibei kilbd and ITO in the nninber in- 
)ui(‘d in the foinier class ot accidents, and an 
inciease ol 404!t in the luuiiher killed and a de- 
cieasi‘ ot ISol in the nmiihi^r injuied in the 
hit tel (lass (d’ accident 

'ilie IriH'i state (loimiiciau^ romniission during 
the \car ending dune 4t), litlO, in\ estimated 7il 
tiaiii accidents, wliadi included 54 collisions, 25 
del ailments, and one that was classed as a nils 
cellancoiis accident. Tlie collisioii r(‘sulted in 
201 deaths and 10S4 miuiies The deiailmeni 
lesnlt.i'd in 55 deaths and 241 injuries, while the 
other ai'cidents r(‘sulted in 20 deaths and 10 
inimies, a total oi 440 persons killed and 144 
persons inpinxl Of the 54 eollisions, 2S oe- 
emred on lines operati'd h\ some form of block 
signal system, 10 on the lines ojierated liy the 
t:ini<‘ table and train order svsltni, and 0 were 
yaid aecuhmts Of the 28 collisions on the block 
signal load 18 occurred in automatic block signal 
teiiitory, of wliicli 12 were rear end collisions, 
5 wert* iiead eiid collisions, and 1 was a side col- 
lision. In II of Ui(‘ accidints in automatic block 
signal territory, the failure of eiigineinen piop- 
(‘vly to observe and obey signal coiiimunicatioiis 
was responsible, though in some cases improper 
pertoimance of duty by tlagmcii was the con- 


tributing cause. 4 wo of the collisions investi- 
gated weie caused by lack ot pioper maintenance 
of signals. Of the 10 collisions vvliudi occurred 
in non-autonialic block signal torritor\, 4 weie 
rear-cml and ti were liead-eiid collisions One 
w'as due to inipropm tlagging, and in 4 collisions 
tiain oid('rs were involved, disobedience tigunng 
in several eases and uiipropei oiders in others. 

Three of the 25 dm ailments were due to de- 
fectivi* eijiiipment, and 14 dei ailments were due 
to track conditions, including broken rails, 
switchc's open or j)artly op(*n, washouts, the mail* 
cHUiK icnioval of rail conniud ions, and jioor con- 
dition of tracks Five dm ailments weie due to 
(‘xeessive specsl, I was euiised by an oli-^trind ion 
inalicionslv placed on tin* tiaik, and 1 resulted 
from an arrangeimnit ot signal lights at the end 
of double track so that the cninninnan tlionglit 
the signal was cleai when tin' coiitiaiy was 
tin* <*ase 

The Iminari failiiie esjieciallv that of engine- 
men to oliscrve and oh(*y signal (‘onimiinieatioim 
and the failure to pio\id(* adequate proteehon 
tor trams emit iiiin d to be the jinncijial causes 
of ('(dhsioii, and once again the C'ominission le- 
jKuted that the onlv renn’dv wliicli upp(‘art'd to 
i)(* adcipiate to alToid pioteetion agam-t llie oc- 
elli reiK't* of disastrous accidents of this cluuae- 
tei was the adojition of some foim of autoinatn; 
tiain control ^ystmn for the puijiosc uf com- 
pelling ohediein'e to automatic block signal (um- 
niunications In main (uisc's it was clear tliat 
if tile flagmen bad adlieied strictly to tin* rules, 
accidents would havt* Ineii avoub'd, and the adop 
tion by lailioads lliroiigliout the counlrv of uni- 
foiin o])eialing rules, spceilic and (bdinite m then 
requirenn'iits, (‘inbodving tin* liest ojieiating piac 
tKM's of the lailroads, was r( (‘oninn'iuled 

On *Jan I, 1911k the total lemjtli ot railioad 
in the L’nited States ojieratcd by the block .sig- 
nal system was 1)9,81)7.7 miles, ol whi(*h 46 989.4 
niih's w(‘re eijuijqied with antoinatn' block sig- 
nals, and on ()2,9()S.4 miles the nouantoniatie 
block svsteni was in iisi* 'riiis i epi I'seiiteil an 
inciease of 179(14 miles 0 (|Ui}>ped wntli niito 
matic block signals and a decKaise of 1,449 4 
inib's in non automat ic block signal mileage, 
the net inereast* in block signal niileagu* lieiiig 
4t)() miles 'Die iin estig<it ion of i ail load lails 
and (b(‘ir eansi's of fa i line (*ontinued \o t*\- 
tiaoidmarv dev(‘lopm(*nts were noted in this 
important question. 

In the Fs(*h Bill for the finthei regulation oi 
lailroads, which jiassed tlu’ House of Rejireseii- 
tatives on November ITtli, tin* Tiiti'rslate Com- 
merce Connnission w’ns antliovi/ed aftd nnesti- 
gation to ord(*i any earner by railioad subji'ct 
to its powers, wiUtiii the time specified in the 
Older, to install autonmlK* tram stop oi tiam 
control devices wbicli comply with sja'ci beat ions 
and reijuireiricnt s pro»<‘nbc(l liv tin' Commission, 
on the whole or any part of its railroad Such 
Older W'as to be issued and ]mblishcd one u'ai 
befoie the date spi'cdicd for its fuHillment. and 
piovules penalties for ncgleid oi u'fiisal to obey. 
This eommittc'e states m its ii'poit, leferring to 
this Hc'ction* 

“Automatic kraiii control devices have passed 
the (‘\]icrimental stage and m tin' iritne-^ts of Hie 
publie aw well as of the safety uf employees, 
v our eoniniitt(*e heli(‘ves that some aiTion sbonUl 
be t.aken by (hmgn*ss wdCnh would liasten the 
installation of such safety devices. In the end 
the installation of such devices would be an 
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economy to the carrier. The annual losses, by 
leason of collisions, which would be prevented 
by the installation of automatic train-stop and 
tiain-contiol devices, would eijuip many miles 
of loads. 1lie sa\in^? of lives as well as prop- 
erty sliould be a sullicicut justification for the 
enactment of tliis stetion.” 

Al lOAlOlllLK Acx IDEM'S AT Cuossixiifi. The 
lai^e number of automobile accidents at fjrade 
crossings which had been noticeable for several 
\eara did not abate in llUJ), although vigorous 
methods of solving this trouble wire taken by 
the lailways themselvcK. An interesting dis- 
cussion of this to])ie was piesented by lb d. 
(dancy, assistant to the general manager of the 
Southcin Pacific, the W’lstein Pacilic, and the 
Tidewatei Southern He stated that the aver- 
age time that an ordinary passengiT train struck 
a crossing was less than se\en si'conds, and 
notwithstanding this fact, many automobile driv- 
els would misjudge its speed or Avould not wait 
until the train had passed. As shown by his 
investigations, co\ering the first six months of 
HHb, 18 persons weie killed, 81 were injured, 
and automobiles were damaged or destroyed 
in grade crossing accidents, compared with 26 
killed and 110 in|ured during a corresponding 
pi’riod in 1018. An analysis of the 233 acci- 
dents revealed the fact that 30 stalled on the 
ciossing, 111 attempted to cross almost imme- 
diateh in front of the tram, 50 ran into trains, 
I skidded into a train, 10 lan into and broke 
dovMi crossing gates lowered to protect them 
from passing trains, 3 lan into and injured cross- 
ing ilagmen, 4 ran into cattle cars or crossing 
signs, and 6 lan over end of track or were not 
sutTiciently in to clear. Jn the two latter in- 
stances the accidents lesulted from attempts to 
escape being struck by train after it was ob- 
served that the crossing could not be efTected. 
The result of this exhaust i\e examination of the 
serious ('ondition seemed to indicate that in the 
great majority of cases no precaution or warn- 
ing signals were of avail, as the drivers of auto- 
mobiles failed to exercise reasonable judgment 
and precaution. 

tSp:nioi s Accidents in 191!). In the year 
under review there W'as a number of serious acci- 
dents on American railwavs lesulting in fatali- 
ties and injuries. Some of the more important 
of these accidents are summarized in the fol- 
b)wing paragraphs 

On Jan. 12, 1919, a serious rear collision of 
passenger trains occurred on the New' York Cen- 
tral at South Byron, N. V., when west -bound 
passenger train No 11 ran into the rear of 
west-bound passenger train No. 17, second see- 
tion, at 3.42 o’clock in the morning, killing 22 
passengers and injuring as manv more. Train 
No 17, second section, was standing at the sta- 
tion in Older to have attached a helping engine 
on account of the steep grade westward to 
Batavia, and this engine was moving backward 
to its Dosition when train No. 11 struck, so that 
a double collision resulted. No. 11 was running 
at about 60 miles an hour, and in the opinion 
of the inspector wTio investigated the accident, 
th(‘ brakes w'ere not applied until Avithin about 
700 feet of the standing train. The accident ap- 
fiarenth was due to the failure of the engineer 
to notice the signals and the possible failure of 
the trainman protecting the standing train to 
carry out effect ively all the various measures of 
.safety called for, though both of these matters 


w'ere not proved conclusively. The report of the 
New York State Public Service Commission on 
this accident also contained a. strong argument 
for an automatic train stop, and the testimony 
of Franck J. Sprague, the electrical engineer, re- 
garding efforts made in this direction. Certain 
steps had already been taken for extensive ex- 
periments in this tick! on actual track prior to 
the w'ar, but tlie general condition of the railw'ay 
industry prevented further activity in this field 

On the Bethlehem branch of the Pliiladelphia 
& Ik'uding at Fort V\'asliington, Pa., 5 miles 
noitli of Jenkintown, and 16 miles north of 
1‘hiladelphia, on the night of January 13th, 14 
passengeis were killed and 22 were injured, when 
northbound local t’ii^^'^vngcr train No 381, winch 
had been stoppid by an obstruction on the line 
ahead, was run into fi-om behind by express No 
319, and the lear car of the standing train was 
completely crushed. It was stated that there 
were eiiclosed-disk automatic lilock signals, both 
distant and home, to protect the standing train, 
and also a flagman vvitli red light. It was 
claimed, on helialf of tlie engineman of train 
No. 319, that the signal indicated clear 

Four passeiig(*rs were kilhxl outright, 2 fatally 
and 20 less seiiously iiijured when a noith- 
hound passenger tram was derailed near Chick 
Springs, S. C., on February 8th. The iiar 
coach ran off the track on a high trestle and 
fell to th(‘ ground about 90 feet below. The 
car wa.s demolished and ever> person within it 
was injured. Jhe cause of the derailment w'as 
the fa i hue of a sti'cl brakchcam which was 
caught in a guard rail 

A northbound yard tiam of the T.ehigh Valiev 
running on the track of the West Shore was de- 
railed at flersey Cit\ , N J, on the night of 
February 8th. Thr(‘e trainmen were killed, the 
engine badly damaged, and one freight car was 
wrecked 

At Pittsburgh, Pa., on thi* evening of Febuiary 
22d a serious wrick occurred where freight loco 
motive, without tram. dci*ail(‘d at a point wliere 
the track was liei ng repaired and fell against 
the Versailles local passenger tram. Tlie pas- 
senger train was moving at about 40 miles an 
hour, and tlir(*e of its coaches were vviecked. 
Nine passengers were killed, and several vveie 
injun-d. 

A collision of two easthoimd freight trains at 
Heaton, Pa., on March 6th, about 5.30 a.xi., re- 
sulted in a loss of some $200,000. The leading 
train, consisting of a locomotive and 8,5 cars, 
was at a standstill, Hie locomotive taking water, 
and the otlier train, consisting of a locomotive 
and 76 cars, ran into it at fair speed, making a 
had w'rcck. A westbound freight was passing 
on the track to the left; and there were standing 
freight ears on .side tracks both noith and south 
of tlie two main tracks. Flames burst from the 
wreckage, and, fanned by a strong wind, spread 
among the cars on all tracks and also to a bridge 
above the tracks, the fire not being subdued for 
17 hour's. Five trainmen were killcnl and one 
was injureii. Th(‘ bodies of four of the dead 
vvei’c entirely eonsiimed in the fire. Ihe eollision 
oeeurred on a straight line, in clear w(‘ather 
This line, the Trenton cutoff, was operated by the 
manual block system. JJiis eollision oeeurred 
in a block section 0 miles long, and tlie rear of 
the standing train was 2885 feet east of the en~ 
trance to the blo(4< section. 

A somewhat singular accident occurred near 
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Croaco, Fa., on March 2l8t, to a weatbouiid 
freight, drawn by three locomotives, two ahead 
and one pushing, while moving at low speed up 
grade. Due to low water the boiler of the lead- 
ing hH*omotive exploded and the engineman, fire- 
man, and one brakeman wiu’e killed. The train 
(‘onsisttd of 72 ears, and two cars near the rear 
end weri^ thrown oil’ the track, obstructing the 
eastbound track. 

In a collision near Locust Summit, Pa., on 
tlie loth of April, IH cars were badly damaged, 
and the conductor, one brakeman, and the fire- 
man were killed. The train was a through 
freight, consisting of a locomotive and 35 loaded 
cars. On account of a defective drawhead tlie 
(‘iigine and eight cars were moved forward and 
set off at Ooidon, and the engine, returning to 
its train, collided with the rear portion, which 
had been left standing on a grade but had started 
down the grade because of the leaking of the air 
cylinders. 

Near Memphis, Tenn., on April 20tb, about 
7 A M., a butting collision occurred in a heavy 
fog between an employees’ train, carrying men to 
work, and a locomotiNC without train Five 
em])loyees w<>re killed, and six weie injured. 

One of the most serious as well as much dis- 
cussed collisions of the year was that occurring 
at Dunkiik, N. , duly Ist, when New York 
0(‘ntral westbound passenger train No. 41, sec- 
ond section, while standing at the station about 
2 AM., was run into at the rear by westbound 
passenger tram No. 7, eon si. sting of a locorao- 
tiv(> and 12 heavy ears, moving at about 40 
miles an hour. 12 jicrsons, H of whom were 
})asseiigei s, \v(*re killed, and 111 injured. Tt 
was b('liev('d that the accident was due to a ties- 
])asst‘i riding between tin* tender and the first 
ear closing Ihe angle cock in the air brake pipe, 
with Uie idea that he could stop the train at his 
home towm. A thorough investigation of this 
accident was made and testimony of trainmen 
and other witnesses was being taken, but the 
general results were unsatisfactory, and no con- 
clusion could be reached except that the closing 
of tbe angle cock w'as the cause of the collision 
dhe important ({uestion w'as whether the brakes 
were ajiplied, eithci by hand or by pulling the 
(‘onductor’s valve, and wdi ether a signal was 
gi\en by the engineer when he r€*alized that his 
train was not uikUt control. It wuis brought 
out that in many respects the conditions of 
operation were unsatisfactory, and need of ad- 
ditional caution w^as felt in railway operation. 

On August €(>th a butting collision occurred 
on the Fere Marquette at Sabin, Mich., 4 miles 
south of Traverse Cit,v, between a southbound 
passenger and a northbound freight. Both loco- 
motives were wrecked, and six trainmen killed, 
and 34 iiassengers were injured. The crew in 
charge of the freight, which was extra, had neg- 
lected to consider the schedule of the passenger 
train. 

On October 10th a d(‘railment occurred on the 
Frie Failroad at Belmont, N. Y., wdiere a first 
class train westbound, No. 0, consisting of a 
locomotive, 10 express cars, and a car at the 
rear in whieh the train crew w^ere riding, was 
derailed while running at a speed of about 00 
miles an hour. The engine was throwm off the 
track by passing over a mis])laccd switch and 
into a side track, and the (‘iigineman and fireman 
were kilh'd. Thc‘ aceident was due to the fact 
that track repairers working near the scene of 


the accident had left the switch open, and though 
the switch target was visible, and the track 
repairers w'ere on the sj)ot, the speed of the train 
was too great to obviate the accident. 

Another derailment occurred on October 20th 
on the South Pacific n(‘ar Vincent, C’al., when 
eastbound passenger tiuin No. 50 left tlie track, 
and tbe locomotive, tender, 2 baggage cars, and 
5 coaches fell dowui the bank. One passenger, 
2 trainmen, and 2 trespassers were killed and 
143 passengers vvvre injured. The train left the 
track at a curve of 8 degrees 10 minutes on a de- 
.sceiiding grade of 2 2 per cent, and the cause was 
unquestionably excessive spied, for all evidence 
indicated that the timck was in perfect condi- 
tion. The estimated damage to engine, cars, 
and roadway was $40,000. This was the first 
serious train accident in which a passenger had 
been killed on the Pacific System of the Southern 
Pacific in 7050 miles since July 4, 1008, or over 
11 years. 

A rear collision of electric cars occurred near 
Fredonia, N. Y., in which 5 persons w'ere killed 
and 13 ininred. On October 21st 3 persons w'oro 
killed and 14 injuied in a rear collision on the 
Intirliorough Flevated Line in the Borough of 
the Bronx, New Vmk (fitv. Two passcngei cars 
were badly crushed, hut there were only a very 
few pas.scngers in them. 

A grade crossing accident at Clarkshoro, N. J , 
on the night of November 1st was responsible 
for the death of 16 persona and injuries to 
about 20 when an automobile truck occupied by 
30 men and four women, was struck by train 
No 1026 of tlic West Jersey & Seashore Bail- 
road The automobile truck, containing a num- 
hrr of pleasure seekers, was approaching a cross- 
ing which vva.s without warning signals but 
afforded an unobstructed view\ The men in 
charge of the train were exonerated by a coron 
ei’s jury on Novemhei 3d. 

A di.sastrous butting collision between an im- 
migrant train and a freight, occurred on tlu* 
Canadian Pacific, near Onawa, Me, at 7.15 on 
the morning of the 20th of December, and 10 
passengers and four trainmen w^ere killed, and 
35 passengers w'crc injured. Fire following the 
wreck, some of the victims were burned to death, 
and some of the injured severely burned before 
th(*y eould be rescued. Th(‘ enginemen and fire- 
men ofiboth trains were killed. 

The jjikmigrant tiain, with about 300 passen- 
gers, foTOied the fourth section of westbound 
passenger train No. 30, while the freight was an 
eastbound extra. Both locomotives were wrecked 
and the freight engine crashed through the first 
tw^o coaches of the passenger train. Tlie freight, 
which had met the third section of the passen- 
ger train at Bodfish, 1 mile west of Onawa, 
should have waited there for the fourth section. 
1 he temperature at the time of the collision was 
about 20 degrees below' zero. 

Fokkicn Accioexts. The accident record for 
the British railways forms a striking contrast 
to that of the United States. During the year 
1019 there were three fatal accidents to passen- 
ger trains in each of which one passenger was 
killed. On the London and Northw^estern Rail- 
way a train was derailed at Acton Bridge June- 
tioii on July 16th, and one passenger about three 
hours later died from the effects of injuries re- 
ceived. On the Caledonian Railway, on October 
6th, the day after the strike ended, a passenger 
was killed at Carstairs Station in a collision be- 
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tweeu a moving and a standing passenger train. 
On November 15th an accident resulting in the 
death of a passengei occurred at Haverhill on 
the (lieat Eastern. 

During the year theie were several serious 
accidents on the French railways. At Montie- 
rainey, near Troyes, on February 3d, a troop 
train collided with standing locomotives Eight 
United States soldiers were killed and 30 were 
injuied. On Sept. 4, 1910, a train from Boi* 
deaux at vSt. Sory between Montaubon and Tou- 
louse, I an into the Toulouse expiess, which had 
stopped, owing to want of steam due, it was 
said, to bad coal, and 15 passengers weie killed 
and many injured. On November 3d a collision 
occurred on the P. L. M. Railway at Pont-sur- 
\ on, aUuit 60 miles southeast of Paris, in which 
26 pasbongi rs were killed, caused by the Simplon 
express, which was halted for the same cause, 
being run into. Several serious collisions on the 
French lailwavs led towards the end of the year 
to a further discussion of supplying automatic 
signals, which have never been extensively em- 
ployed in France. 

(HJier disastrous collisions in Europe were re- 
port(‘d during the year. Late in October a col- 
lision between a passenger train and a freight 
occurred near Kranowitz, Silesia, in which 40 
persons were burned to death and over 60 others 
were severely injured. In a collision at Vigers- 
lev, Denmark, on the 1st of November, five 
coaches were wrecked, and 41 persons were 
killed, and many others were injured. 

Among the accidents in Mexico, a collision, on 
January 2Hth, was reported as having resulted 
in the death of 25 persons, including 5 women 
and 3 children. It occurred at Laguna, 160 
miles from the Texas border, and resulted from 
a passenger train running into the rear of a 
freight. 

BAILWAY BBOTHERHOOBS. See Trade 
Uniox 8. 

RAILWAYS. The second year of govern- 
ment operation of the railways was under abnor- 
mal conditions but the same might be said of the 
operation of the railways under private control 
in about four out of five years during the entire 
history of railways in this country. There w'as 
a large falling off in traffic in the first six months 
of 1919. There was no corresponding decrease 
in the demands for and of labor. There was no 
corresponding increase in the producticjji of ma- 
terials as compared with the supply, ^tlie steel 
industry, of which it is always difficult to say 
whether the depression in railroad earnings, and 
therefore expenses, is an effect or a cause for a 
slump remained at the high tide set by the war 
standards. On the other hand bituminous coal 
production fell off to a surprising extent. There 
is presented here a situation which, on ifs face, 
seems paradoxical. Transportation of goods is 
as fundamental in making them available for 
consumption as is manufacture itself, and manu- 
facture is largely dependent on coal supply. 
Yet we have the phenomenon of no slackening, 
at least in domestic demands for goods, Viut a 
sudden great decrease in two fundamentals of 
production. By July Ist, however, business had 
begun to absorb a much larger part of the ca- 
pacity of the transportation machine of the 
country, and in tin* four months, July to October 
inclusive, railroad business was at an unprece- 
dented high level. November and December 
were not (juite so good. 


The railroads are being operated by a repre- 
sentative of the president — the director-general 
of lailroads — at a fixed rental which is paid to 
the corporations which own the properties. This 
rental is the average annual net operating in- 
come for the three years ended June 30, 1916. 
Freight and passenger rates were much higher 
in 1919 than ever before in the history of the 
country and were higher by about 13 per cent 
than in 1918. Nevertheless the government was 
$400,000,000 out in its railroad business after 
having paid the lixed rentals based on 1914- 
1916. 4 his $400,000,000 is, of eourse, an esti- 

mate figure based on the known earningK and 
expenses up to about the first of Deeember. 
The actual deficit in 1918 after the paynieut of 
rentals was $236,000,000. 

4’he opeiation of the railways in 1918 by 
the government was a test only of what could 
be done with the transportation niacliine of the 
coiintiy iis(>d as an aid in carrying on a forifign 
war. Revenues and expenses were interesting 
only because the taxpayer had to make up the 
(lifi’eience between the two, but as a test of the 
efiicidic^ of government railway operation they 
were worthless. Passenger and freight service 
in 1918 as rendered to the individual not di- 
rectly connected with the business of carrying 
on the war, were no measuie of w'hat could be 
done by government ojieratcd railways. 

The question of whether or not government 
ojieralion in 1919 was so overshadowed by w’ar 
conditions as to also form no criterion of the 
economy or efficiency of government operation as 
eornpared with private owuiership, is one which 
ought not to b(* answered dogmatically. FAery 
class of service, hotel service, domestic service, 
service in industrial plants, ,in public utility 
plants, other than steam railways, <^how' many 
of the same tendencies tliat vverc shown in 
railway seivicc One thing it is fair to say, 
the much talked about economies which vvci c 
to follow the unification of all the railways of 
the country and other operation as a non-com- 
petitive whole failed utterly and completely to 
ofiset the gcncial tendencies of increased cost 
of operation. Nowhere is this more strikingly 
illustrated than in general expenses. The gen- 
eial exjienses of railways as defined by tlie In- 
terstate Commerce Commission are the salaries 
of the officers not specifically assigned to some 
one depaitmcnt, the salary of their office forces 
and the expenses of these classes of railway men. 
If, under private operation, too much w^as being 
paid to the favored few, if lailroiid officers’ sal- 
aries were too high, if appointment to executive 
offices w^ent by favor, not merit, general expenses 
would reflect these facts. General expenses, 
however, in 1919, were 11.6 per cent higher than 
in 1918, and they were also higher than during 
the so-callcd test period, 1914 to 1916, when the 
roads were under private operation. 

Earmnos and Expenses. It must be remem- 
bered in discussing railway - earnings and ex- 
penses, that it was the United States govern- 
iiiimt, through the United States Railroad Ad- 
ministration, which received all of the money 
paid by passengers and by shippers of freight, 
and it was likewise the government which paid 
the wages of railway employees, salaries of 
railw^ay officers, and the cost of material such 
as fuel, etc., used in the operation of the rail- 
ways. Julius H. Parmclee, of the Bureau of 
Railway Economics, estimates that total operat- 
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ing revenues for 1919 will amount to about $5,- 
175,000,000, and that total operating e^Lpenses 
will aibount to $4,375,000,000. After the payment 
of taxes and rentals this leaves $570,000,000 with 
which to pay the $905,000,000 rentals which the 
government has guaranteed to the railway cor- 
porations. The increase over 1918 is 5.0 per 
cent for revenues, 9.2 per cent for expenses, and 
the deficit to the government after paying rentals 
is $400,000,000 in 1919, and $230,000,000 in 
1918. 4 he increase in revenues came from the 

large increase in business in the last half of 
1919 and the high rates for both passenger and 
freight in effect during the entiie year 11U9 
The higher expenses were due to some high 
rates of wages paid certain classes of employees; 
to the wider expansion of the application of 
the eight-hour day with the same rate of pay 
which was heretofore paid for a 10 hour day; 
the payment of overtime for work not hereto- 
fore paid overtime, and to a decreased amount 
of work done per hour per individual. No one 
of these causes of increased expense's can he 
laid unepialifiedly to government operation. In- 
creased rates of pay have been almost universal 
for all classes of labor, and decreased efTieieney 
has been likewise almost universal. All that 
can be said, however, is that government opera- 
tion did not offset this tondeney, which affected 
all classes of industry. * 

bAima SiTUATroN. Tn 1918 the total payroll 
of the railways lu'ing operated by the govern- 
ment was $2,593,000,000. This was veiy much 
more than the jiayroll iii 1917 — the estimated 
dilferenee is $583,552,000, but did not represent 
what would have been paid for the entire year 
on the basis of the wage schedule in effect Jan. 
1, 1919 This is because the increases granted 
in 1918 were not clTective for the full calendar 
year. In 1919, however, further general in- 
creases in the wage scale were made amounting 
to about $151,000,000 a year. The trainmen 
were granted an increase of $00,000,000 a year in 
wages. The railway police, the railway dining 
cai emfiloyees and .some other classes wi-re 
granted an increase of $5.000.00(h and on xMay 
1st a natioTial agreement was made with the 
shop men which gjne thmn $50,000,000 addi- 
tional wages for the remainder of the year. On 
December 1st, the trainmen were granted a fur- 
ther increase amounting to about $36,000,000 a 
year and on December lOih, the maintenaneo 
of way employees were granted an increase, the 
total of which cannot h(* as yet estimated. 

Maintenance of Faciuttes. A provision of 
the standard contract made between the govern- 
ment and the railways is that the roads shall 
be returned to tlieir owners in as good condition 
as they were when taken over on Jan. 1, 1918, 
The Tlailroad Administration has interpreted 
this to mean that as much shall be spent for 
maintenance annually as was spent on the aver- 
age annually during the test period, making 
allowance for the depreciated purchasing power 
of the dollar. Tn estimating this depreciation 
in purchasing power, however, no comprehen- 
sive analysis i.s made of the decrease in efU- 
eieney of labor. That is, a man hour of labor 
is taken at the same value, measured in work 
done in 1910 as in 1914-16. Tt is the consensus 
of opinion, however, not only of railroad men 
but of all other employers of labor, that a man 
hour In 1919 did not average as much work as a 
man hour in 1914-16. In the first nine months 


of 1919, maintenance of way for class one (roads 
earning over a million dollars a year each), was 
$575,122,000. (\mipared with $311,096,000, the 
average for the corresponding nine months on 
the average in the test period, this is an in- 
crease of 85 per cent. Corporate officers of the 
railways claim that this has not been sufficient 
to keep the roads in as good condition as they 
were when the government took them over. 

In 1919 about 1,350,000 tons of new rail 
have been laid in maintenance of way. This 
compares with 1,328,000 tons laid on the aver- 
age annually in tlie test period. On the other 
hand, during nearly all of tlie test period, rail 
renewal was curtailed by the Furopean demand 
for steel and during 1917, it Avas curtailed still 
furth(‘r by the shortage of labor. Tn other 
wmrds, rail rencAval in the lest period is not a 
true criterion of 100 pci cent upkeep on Ameri- 
can raihvay properties, although it would seem 
to be a fair enough criterion of the government’s 
obligation in so far as rental and maintenance 
of rented property is concerned. In 1919 about 
85,000.000 ties were used in maintenance. Tbi.s 
compares with an average of ‘ 94,835,000 ties 
iLsed in maintenance in the test period. It is 
not possible to accurately measure in figures 
the condition of locomotives and ears, hut rail- 
way officers, both corporate and federal, are gen- 
erally of the opinion that maintenance of this 
e(]nipment has not b(‘en adequate during the 
past tw'o vears. The Kailroad Administration, 
following the praetiees of most of the railroad 
companies, did not make exten.sive repairs to 
e(pnpmcnt when trallic fell off as it did in the 
first six months of 1919. On Aug. 16, 1919, 
there were approximately 229,000 bad order 
freight cars. 41iat is, cars needing repairs so 
badly that they were not being used in service. 
By November I5tli, however, tliis number had 
been reduced to 131,000. Even this figure, hoAV- 
ever, is an abnormally high one. On the best 
maintained roads under private operation, bad 
oid«‘r cais do not aAoiage mori' Iban 5 per cent 

the total number of <'ars owned. 

IXTENSIVE AND ExTExXSIVK K Vri.WAY DfVELOP- 
MKxr. Only a small paft of the amount which 
(he gfwernnient had decided upon spending on 
the roads for additions and bettorrarnts in 1918 
A^aH actually spent. This Avas due to the ahort- 
aiLie in both labor and materials. When the let- 
up came, however, after Nov. 11, 1918, the Rail- 
road Administration Avas somewhat hesitant 
about raihvaA^ expenditures. The revolving fund 
so called, wJiieb AAms in substance the xvorking 
capital granted to the Railroad Administration 
hr Oongn'ss, of $500,000,000 proved inadequate 
and the director-general asked for an additional 
$750,000,000 appropriation. This appropriation 
(''ongress failed to make before it adjourned. 
The total cost of additions and betterments to 
existing lines, («xelusivo of equipment which was 
authorized bv the Railroad Administration, over 
1918 was $523,000,000 and for 1919, up to Sep- 
tember 30th, $154,000,000. The actual expendi- 
tures during 1918 were $263,000,000, and during 
1919, up to dune 30th, $185,000,000, a total of 
$448,000,000 expended against an authorized ex- 
j»endituro of $677,000,000. Of the various classes 
of wmrk, the additions to shop buildings and 
engine houses came nearer actual expenditure 
to the authorization than any other. The total 
authorized from Jan. 1, 1918 to Sept. 30, 1919, 
was $79,028,000, and the total actually spent 
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wan $71,000,000, This contrasts with an author- 
ized expenditure of $143,372,000 for additional 
yard tracks and sidings, and an actual expendi- 
ture of $91,848,000. 

The need in this country appears to be for 
intensive rather than extensive railway develop- 
ment. The Railway Age estimates that the rail- 
ways of the country will need to spend $6,000,- 
000,000 in the next three years for making up 
dela>ed maintenance and arrested develo}»ment, 
and for catching up with the needs of increased 
traihe. It is the writer’s opinion that this is 
very considerahly higher than will actually he 
spent regardless of 'what the theoretical needs 
may be. The fact remains, however, that in the 
East and on ceitain lines and in certain ter- 
minals in the Wist, the railway facilities are 
even with the present traflic, being strained to 
the utmost. 

Kailway Kxtexsiox. In 1902 when railway 
extension wa> most rapid in this country, over 
6000 miles of new line was built F.ven as late 
as 1910, over 4000 miles was built and in 1919 
only ()S() miles was built, the smallest mileage 
in any one year since the C’ivil War, In no one 
of the three years since 19 16 has as much as 
1000 miles of new lini' been built F J. 
Fissman of F. d. Lissrnan & Company, New York 
bankers, specializing in linancing of new rail- 
road building, estimates that not over 2000 miles 
at most of new line will be built on an avciage 
in the next few' years, even assuming that go\- 
ernment regulation of railway rates is such as 
to restore the credit of existing railway com- 
panies. In no State in the United States was 
as much as 100 miles of track, which includes 
both first, second and third track, etc., built, in 
1919. In Oklahoma 92 miles of new' first tiack 
and seven miles of second track was built, and 
in Texas 82 miles of fb’st track and a little 
over 10 miles of seconci track w'aa built. In 
1919, 636 miles of main line railway was aban- 
doned This makes a total of 3319 miles of 
main line railway abandoned in the years 1917 
to 1919 inclusive, while during those years, only 
2386 miles of extensions and new branch lines 
vveri* built.. It w'oiild appear, therefore, that 
Mr. LissinaiTs estimate of new mileage to bo 
built in the future is rather the best that can 
be bofied for, than the amount that may actually 
be expected 

UKtELVEKSIJirH AM) FOKKCLOSUHE SaLES. 

Only 244 miles , of railway was placed iii the 
bauds of receivers in 1919 and no part of this 
was government ofierated raihvay.* A few un- 
important short line railw'ays not under gov- 
ernment operation were sold under foreclosure, 
the total mileage being 459 miles. One impor- 
tant railway, the Boston & Maine, w'as re-or- 
ganized and taken out of the hands of receivers 
without foreelosuie sale. At the end of 1919, 
there was a large mileage of railway in re- 
ceivers’ hands in the United States, having a 
total outstanding securities of approximately 
$957,000.()0(). The most important of these 
loads, are the Denver & Kio Uraiidc, 2610 miles; 
t}i(‘ Missouri, Kansas & 'Pexas, 3536 miles; the 
Texas Pacific, 1947 miles, and the Interna- 
tional & Great Northern, 1160 miles. 

Dividend Changer. The rental paid the rail- 

* It will be recalled that the government did not taho 
over many of the short line railways when it assumed 
operation of the princiy al larger railways of the 
Umted States, Jan. 1,< 19X8. 


w'ays being the same in 1919 as in 1918, and 
fixed charges and dividends being paid out of 
this rental, it was to be expected that no changes 
w'ould take place in the rate of dividends on 
government operated roads. There was one ex- 
ception to this however. The Lehigh Valley, 
which had been paying animal dividends of 10 
per c€»nt on its stock, reduced its annual rate 
during 1919 to 7 per cent. This presumably was 
a conservative step taken in order to insure 
adeepiate woiking capital for the corporation 
when the road is returned to the owning cor- 
poration on Mar. 1, 1920. . 

Installation of Block Signals. \Miile the 
government, vvliic'h for yt'ars has criticized jiriv- 
Hte corporations in legard to their safety ap- 
pliances and accident record, made experiments 
with unification of termiiials, i e-routing of 
freight, re-organi/ation of managements, etc., it 
did less than tlu' railways had been doing them- 
selves toward the furtlnu* installation of block 
signals as a preventive to railway accidents. 
In 1919, a total of 1880 miles of automatic block 
signals were installed and 144 miles of manual 
block signals. 'I’lic goveriinient, wdiicli is to re- 
liiKpiish the loads on March 1st, is naturally not 
making any plans for the future installation of 
signals and tin* jirivatc corporations arc a])pHr- 
eiitly waiting the outcome of pro])osed federal 
Jaws iegiilatiii <4 railways before formulating 
their plans. Ihere are only 342 miles of addi- 
tional automatic signaling pro])osed for 1{)20 
and only four miles of manual block pioposed 

Railw'AY Legislation. The raihvay situation 
and proposed legislation providing lor some 
modification of the existing Interstate Gomiueree 
Acts was the suh.]e<*t of discussion in lioth 
branches of C’ongress during the entire .vear 
J’resident Wilson, after he ietiirri(‘d from the 
Keace Conference said that In' would return the 
iHilroad ])r<)peities to the owning corporations 
on dan. 1, 1920 The Senate Comuiitti'c on In- 
tel state Oommeiee, of which Senator (Timmins 
of Tow a is ch ail man, held a seiics of public 
Inarings and formulated a bill known as the 
Cummins Bill S 3288 Tin* House C^ommittee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, of which 
Kepresentative ITscli is chairman, also held a 
seri(‘s of licarings and introduced a hill in the 
House known as tin* Eseh Bill HR 10,453. 3’ho 
I\<*h hill w'as considerahly amended before being 
paHS(‘d by the House ami the (Timmins hill was 
passed by the Senate w ith no important changes. 
The two hills wen referred to a joint committee 
of the Senate and House and this eomiiiittee was 
at work at the end of the calendar year. 

Before dt scribing the two hills some nn*ntioii 
should he made of ^he various pro])osals which 
were made to the tw'o (kmgressional committees, 
hut wTiich were riot acted upon. 

William G. 'McAdoo, director-general of rail- 
roads in 1918, urged the passage of a bill ex- 
tending the period of government operation for 
five years. The fiv(>-year projiosal aroused im- 
mediate opposition in Coiigiess and generally 
throughout the country, hut Mr. McAdoo was 
givdi a full hearing h(*fon* the Senate eommittec 
and w'as followed by Mr. Hines, wlio supported 
his recommendations. Tlie eommitteo, however, 
showed no disposition to accept the idea of tlie 
former diroct()r-gem‘ral and proceeded wdtli the 
hearing until near the close of tlie Congressional 
session with a view to considering plans for per- 
manent legislation. It did not even report on 
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the five-year proposal and the House committee 
finally gAve up the idea of holding any hearings 
on it. 

Both the shippers and the public were thor- 
oughly dissatisfied with government operation; 
HO were a great many railroad ofheers, hut on 
the other hand the organized railroad employees 
put forward a plan, known as the Plumb Plan, 
for government ownership of the railroads. The 
Plumb Plan, fathered by (llenn E. Plumb, a 
lawyer in the employ of the railroad brother- 
hoods, would have provided for the government 
fuirehase of the roads and their operation under 
the joint direction of the employees, the govern- 
ment and railroad oflieers. The plan was not 
treated suiously by the (himmins committee be- 
lore whom it was introduced. Nevertheless it 
leeeived wide ])ublieitv, scornful discussion on 
(lie part of the majority of newspapers and se- 
cret oi o])en ajiproval on the part of a great 
numbir of railway em])loyces. 

The (himmins bill provides for: Ownership 
and o])eration of all the railroads in the I'nited 
States by 20 to 35 separate competing systems; 
consolidaiion of all railroad propel ties into 20 
to 35 systems in accordance witli a plan prev- 
iously adojited by the Kailway Transportation 
Boa 1(1 and a})proved by the Inte rstate Commerce 
Commission — consolidation to be voluntary if 
accom])lished v\ithin seven y(‘ara, and if not, 
compulsorv ; fc'deral incoiporation of all rail- 
roads with a requirement that each corporation 
shall include in its hoard of directors tw'o rep- 
1 (‘sentatives of classified em[>loyees and two rep- 
rcs(mtati\ (*s of the government; exclmsive regula- 
tion and control by the Int(‘rstate Commerce 
Commission of the issuanc’e of railway stocks 
and bonds and of the pur]»oses to which the pro- 
ceeds thereof may be applied: initiation of rates 
l)V earners subjevt to tb(‘ approval of the Tntei*- 
state Commerce (''omniission. Ki^quirement that 
the Interstate Commerce Commission shall di- 
vide the country into rate districts and the car- 
neis into rate groups for rate making purposes. 
Kegulation of all rates that affect interstate 
commerce by the Interstate (kmimcrce Commis- 
sion under a statutory rule providing that in 
making rates for the several rate groups the 
('(mimission shall take into consideration the 
interest of the public, the shippers, the wages 
of labor, the cost of maintenance and operation, 
including taxes and a fair return on the value 
of the piopeity; creation of a (’ommittee of 
wages and working conditions (four employees 
and four nqiresentat i ves of the companies) to 
settle dis])utes: with ajipeal to the Transporta- 
tion Board in case of deadlock. Declaration that 
decisions of the board, i e., of the government, 
shall be final, and thkt railroad strikes and 
lockouts are forbidden. A violation of this pro- 
vision is made a misdfSmeanor punishable by im- 
prisonment. 

Continuance of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission with (‘iilarged powmrs to regulate rates 
and s(M‘uritv issues. (Teation of a Railway 
Transportation Board with fn^e members ap- 
pointed by the President to perform many im- 
portant executive and administrative functions, 
including some now performed by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

The Ksch bill provides for: Ownership and 
operation of all railroads by private corporations 
under broad federal supervision; (Minsolidation 
of existing railroad systems when approved by 


the Interstate Commerce Commission ; opposi- 
tion to federal incorporation as a (jomplicated, 
protracted and probably unconstitutional 
method ; full control by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission over stock and bond issues and over 
the expenditure of the proceeds; regulation of 
rates by the Interstate ('ommcrce Commission 
under the provisions of the Act to Regulate Com- 
merce with amendments shortening the period of 
suspension of rates, authorizing the commission 
to determine the division of rates between car- 
riers, to consider the cost of service jirinciple in 
fixing rates, and to exercise other broad pow^irs 
affecting the general rate structure; maintenance 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission with all 
of its present powers and in addition authority 
to regulate carriers by water; to control con- 
solidations, joint use of facilities and the pooling 
of freight earnings; to authorize additions, ex- 
timsions and the (’onstruction of new lin(‘s; to 
adjust conflicts between federal and state juris- 
dictions; and to control s(»curity issues and capi- 
tal expenditures. It will be noted that no dec- 
laration is made in the Esch bill about w'ages 
and w^orking conditions 

It will also be noted that the Esch bill con- 
tains no provision against strike's except th(‘ 
machinery for voluntary adjustment through 
boards of adjustment and commissions of labor 
disputes to which ajipeals may be taken, both 
composed of an equal number of representatives 
of the employees and of the managers, althouLdi 
some of the labor leaders are said to be sus- 
picious of a paragraph which was left in the 
lull providing that “it shall be the duty of all 
cariiers subject to this act and their agents, 
officers and employees to exert every rea.sonable 
effort and adopt ev('ry available and reasonable 
means to avoid interruption to the operation of 
a carrier,” because another paragraph provides 
a penalty for violation of any of the provisions 
of the sections relating to labor disjuites. 

The Cummins bill as reported by the full com- 
mitt(‘e and as passed by the Senate with com- 
paratively little change is regarded as a g^reat 
improvement over the bill, S. 2900, draftixl by 
the sub-committee, which proposed to confiscate 
all earnings above a “fair return” and which 
contained many defects 

The principal point of contention invohed in 
the entiri* discussion of the proposed railroad 
hgislation during the past year, wuth the pos- 
sible exc(‘ption of the method of dealing with 
labor controversies, has been the question of a 
rule of rate making designed to insure an ade- 
quate income to the carriers by a more specific 
expression of policy than the old rule that lates 
shall be “just and reasonable.” Tlu' House com- 
mittee throughout its hearings seemed inclined 
to rely entirely on the Intc^rstate Commerce 
Commission but after Commissioner Clark had 
indicated in a general w^av that the commission 
might welcome a legislative declaration of pol- 
icy, the committee adopted the general rate mak- 
ing rule wdiich was stricken out in the TTouse. 

The rule adc-ipted by the Senate committee and 
later by the Senate is an evolution from the idea 
of a minimum guaranty, such as was proposed 
by Mr. Hines and others. The guaranty idea 
w'as discarded as being too liberal to badly lo- 
cated or poorly managed railroads, and as tend- 
ing to promote lack of enterprise and efficiency. 
Both the Warfield and the transportation con- 
ference plans proposed the principle of a legis- 
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lalive ashiirance of a dc'finite percentage rate 
of return upon the aggregate value by districts 
and a limitation upon the excess, by various pro- 
visions for distribution. Both plans provided 
for a rate of 6 per cent. For a time a division 
of the excess earnings with labor was discussed 
and such a plan was included in the Senate 
sub-committfH? bill, but was discarded because 
of the expressed opposition of labor to the idea 
of profit sharing. Tlie railroad executives 
through their association opposed a fixed per- 
centage and also a limitation, although some of 
th(‘m favoied both provisions. 

The rate making provisions of the Cummins 
bill as passed are stated in Section G, which 
under the ordinary interpretation of conference 
lules must be accepted or rejected as a whole 
or modified only in detail, aie in part as follows: 

In dividing the couiitiy into districts and 
the carriers into rate making groups, the com- 
mission shall have in view the similarity of 
transportation and trafiic conditions therein. 
Kates of transportation shall at all times be 
just and reasonable and sufficient to pioduce a 
reasonable return upon the aggregate value of 
the ])ro])erty in each rate group used or held for 
the service of transportation. 

It being impracticable to establish a level of 
uniform rates and charges within competitive 
areas which will sustain sundry carriers indis- 
pensable to the communities served by them, 
without enabling more favorably situated car- 
rieis to receive revenue from such rates, negligi- 
bly as to each service, but in the aggregate sub* 
stantially and unreasonably in excess of the ag- 
gregate over a fair return upon their property, 
unless regulated in the interest of the commerce 
of the United States as a whole, it is hereby 
provided that, subject to the exceptions and 
conditions of this act, no carrier subject to the 
provisions of this act shall be authorized to 
receive and retain for the transportation serv- 
ices rendered such proportion of the rates and 
charges collected by it as may yield in the 
aggregate more than a reasonable return upon 
the value of its property held for and used in 
the service of transportation, determined as 
herein provided. In changing or modifying 
rates, fares, charges and classifications from 
time to time in the manner provided in the act 
to regulate commerce, as amended, and in view- 
ing them from the standpoint of their effect 
in producing revenue in any rate making group 
as a whole, the commission shall initiate, mod- 
ifv, or adjust rates, fares, charges and classifica- 
lioris as nearly as may he, so that the railway 
carriers as a whole allocated to each district 
and subject to this act shall earn an aggre- 
gate net railway operating income e((ual, or 
nearly as may be, to r>«/„ per centum upon the 
aggregate value, as determined in accordance with 
the provisions heieof, of the railway property 
of such carriers in the district held for and used 
in the service of transportation. 

ff, under the above provisions, anv carrier 
shall receive a net railway operating income in 
any yeaf of more than six per centum, after al- 
lowance. as aforesaid, by the commission for 
non-productive improvements, upon the said 
value of its property, oue-half of such excess 
between six and seven per centum shall be placed 
in a reserve fund established and maintained by 
such carrier, and the remaining one-half of 
such excess between six and seven per centum 


shall, within the first four months of the suc- 
ceeding year, be paid to and recoverable by the 
hoard for the purpose of establishing and main- 
taining a general railroad contingent fund, as 
hereinafter described. Of any such excess above 
seven per centum, one-fourth thereof shall be 
placed in the reserve fund to be established and 
maintained by the carrier and the remaining 
three-fourths thereof shall, within the time afore- 
said, be paid to and recoverable by the board as 
a part of said general railroad contingent fund 
as hereinafter described. 

The President set Mar. 1 , 1920, as the date on 
which the railways are to be returned to the 
owning corporations. 

RAILWAYS, Electric. One of the out- 
standing facts of the year was the increasing 
deterioration in the financial condition of the 
majority of street and interurban railways in 
the United States Continuous increases in the 
cost of labor and materials impelled the roads to 
seek permission to charge higher rates which in 
many cases were granted. In New York City, 
however, the Board of Estimate raised such 
violent opposition to granting increased rates 
of fare that several lines of surface ears dis- 
continued operation, their place being taken by 
municipal (sic) bus lines, and aft^r many un- 
successful hearings, the Interborougb llapid 
Transit Company, operating the subway and ele- 
vated lines, was seriously considering withdraw- 
ing its application. In other localities there were 
certain fare increases allowed, and at the close 
of the year it was generally believed that the 
worst part of the period of unprofitable operation 
had been passed. 

The zone system of fares was tried in many 
large cities, but with varying degrees of suc- 
cess. In New Jersey, the lines of the Public 
Service Corporation put this system into effect 
in the district around the city of Newark and 
also at Camden, in the southern part of the 
State. The result was unsatisfactory, not only 
to the railways but also to the public, who 
seemed to l>e markedly averse to the zone system 
of fare collection. To such a degree was this the 
case that after several weeks’ trial, the company 
discontinued the system, on permission of the 
Public Services Commission. On the lines of the 
Connecticut company, on the other hand, zoning 
proved not only satisfactory to the public but 
profitable to the company. 

Owing to conditions prevailing on all traction 
lines, very few new ears were built during the 
year. A reliable authority estimated that, 75 
per cent of those actually constructed were, it 
may be noted, of the “one man” ur safety type 
The one man car, in addition to operating at a 
smaller cost for wages, provided greater freedom 
from accidents to passengers, since the entire 
operation, including the opening and closing of 
the doors was under the direct control of one 
man, whose work was rendered somewhat easiei, 
however, by the ingenious devices provided and 
installed within easy reach. 

The year was marked by the completion of 
about 200 miles of electrified line of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee, and St. Paul railway through the 
State of Washington to Seattle The ojieration 
of the electrified line of 440 miles through Mon- 
tana and Idaho mentioned in the 191 K Year 
Book had proved so satisfactory that the railway 
was building at the close of the year a number of 
new locomotives for service on these lines. The 
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3,ooo-volt Gearless Passenger Locomotive, Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway 
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General Electric company and the Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing company were supply- 
ing these engines, the largest and most powerful 
electric locomotives that had been put in regu- 
lar service up to that time. Heavy electrifica- 
tion was also attracting a great deal of attention 
in other countries and it was expected that 
Italy, France, and England would begin exten- 
sive construction of this kind in a very short 
time. Tlie suburban railways at Melbourne, 
Australia, were operated entirely by multiple 
unit trains at the close of the year, and several 
railways in England were extending service of 
this kind where traffic, requirements rendeied the 
change absolutely necessary. 

EAINFALL. ' See Metkorolooy. 

BAUBOLPH, Robert Lee. American oculist 
and professor of ophthalmology, diexl at Balti- 
more, Md., December 12. Since 1901 he had been 
professor of ophthalmology and otology. He was 
born at Fredericksburg, Va., Dec. 1, I860. He 
studied chemistry and physics at Johns Hopkins 
University 1880 and received the degree of doc- 
tor of medicine from the University of Mary- 
land, 1884 ;• studied afterwards in Vienna, and 
was attending surgeon at the Presbyterian Eye 
and Ear Hospital, Baltimore, from 1887-92. In 
1892 he joined the teaching stall of Johns 
Hopkins. 

RAPID TRANSIT. During 1919 the many 
difficulties involved in urban and interurban 
transportation became if possible even more com- 
plicated. Increasing costs of material, decreased 
efficiency of labor coupled with higher wages 
and shorter hours, disagreements between local 
or other supervisory authorities and the traction 
companies all served to disturb conditions every- 
where. Furthermore the connection with the 
daily and local life of the community was so 
intimate that traction difficulties figured in 
municipal politics and policies not infrequently 
with a lack of sympathy on the part of local 
governments toward the owning companies and* 
their slock and bond holders In most cases the 
companies were handicapped through their in- 
ability to charge more than the traditional five 
cent fare for the unit ride, and as in most cases 
in the large cities lines were being operated at 
nearly or quite full capacity there was but slight 
opportunity for increased gross returns. On the 
other hand the cost of fuel, equipment and sup- 
plies had mounted and labor claimed an in- 
i reased return in the form of wages adjusted to 
living conditions Increased fares and fewer 
transfers or a charge for this privilege were 
demanded by the traction companies, and in 
some cases were granted but often the local au- 
Ihorities refused or resisted such arguments and 
pleas, alleging that the roads were overcap- 
italized and that they had paid high dividends 
in previous years and that they should be op- 
erated more efficiently or that deficiencies should 
Jie met out of surplus. The result was that 
many street railway systems were forced into 
the hands of receivers and where they were made 
up of a number of leased lines often these were 
returned to the original owners as the guar- 
anteed rents could not be met. This led to dis- 
ruption of systems in many localities and uni- 
versal inefficiency of service, as equipment often 
was permitted to run down and funds were not 
available for the purchajfe of new cars, which 
were required especially where the traffic in- 
creased. In New York the New York City Rail- 


ways went into the hands of a receiver as did 
the Brooklyn Rkpid Transit and a controversy 
with the municipal government was continuous 
during the year in which from time to time the 
United States courts participated. In New Jer- 
sey an increased fare was resi.sted and in other 
states lines were voluntarily abandoned. Each 
locality had its own difficulties and its own 
methods of dealing with them for better or 
worse. At the end of the year it could not be 
said that solutions had been reached in many 
instances or that extraordinary sagacity had 
been exercised in dealing with the problems. 

Under such conditions it was not strange 
that there should be a lack of new projects 
proposed or undertaken for private capital was 
decidedly cautious about such undertakings and 
municipal ownership, especially in view of ex- 
isting bonded indebtedness did not commend it- 
self to the general mass of the voters. 

Progress was made however on a few Ameri- 
can projects, some of which are discussed here- 
with. 

New York. While the city of New York was 
the scene of acrimonious discussion and dispute 
in r(‘gard to its passenger transportation, never- 
theless rapid-transit facilities materially in- 
creased during the year 1919. Transit Con- 
struction Commissioner John H. Delaney, who 
had succeeded in 1919 to the construction func- 
tions formerly exercised by the Public Service 
Commission, reported * that : Track mileage of 
the two operating companies increased 35.18 
track miles duiing the vear, and indications 
were, according to Commissioner Delaney’s fig- 
ures that 691/, track miles would be added dur- 
ing 1920 The Interborough facilities were in- 
crea.sed bv 15 77 track miles during 1919, and 
the New York Municipal (B R. T.) system was 
expanded 19.36 track miles. Thirty-seven con- 
struction contracts, involving approximately 
$46,000,000, were under way Dec. 31, 1919 and 
upon them work amounting to about $10,000,000 
vas done during the year Approximately $10,- 
000,000 worth of work remained to be done on 
these contracts. 

Phtt.adei.phia During the year the City Hall 
section of the Broad Street subway in Phila- 
delphia was virtually com filet ed, and involved 
what was considered the largest single under- 
pinning undertaking ever carried out, and also 
the most costly section of rapid transit con- 
struction in existence, as the expenditure was 
exceeding $20,000 000 per mile. The w'ork in- 
volved the undermining of the massive Phila- 
delphia City Hall on an area of more than an 
acre and the construction of a four-track subway 
with stations, and also taking care of Hie two 
branches of the Market Street snbwav south 
and north of the City Hall. The total area 
of the work was about 700 by 100 feet, and th(‘ 
City Hall and old subways had to be supfiorted 
at all stages and a new foundation to carry them 
without settlement, built in the course of the 
work. The original filan of the Philadelphia 
subwav provided for a four-track line north and 
south ’along Broad Street, carrying the tracks 
directly under the City Hall instead of around 
it, with only sufficient divergence to avoid the 
large tower, which, rising to a height of 550 feet., 
is the city’s distinguishing landmark. ^ As there 
was already a subway cast and west in Market 
Street which curved around the building, the 
new subway had to cross under both branches. 
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The difficulties of this work led in 1910 to a 
proposal to change the location of the subway, 
bringing it around the City Hall, but this was 
rejected by popular vote at a special election, 
and the original plans were proceeded with. As 
work of exploration was begun, it was found 
that difficulties not previously anticipated were 
to be encountered, and that it would require 
the underpinning of the building and the re- 
building of the foundation walls and a special 
form of construction for the tubes themselves. 
The old rubble footing walls of the building 
wer<‘ reconstructed and rel^nforced concrete gird- 
ers or steel girders were placed alongside of and 
integral with the foundation walls to carry the 
load between the future inter-track subway 
walls. In other w’ords, the entire subway roof 
was constructed on the ground surface tlirough 
or adjoining the footing walls of the City Hall, 
forming for the time being the lowest eourse of 
the building. 

Once the roof structure of the subway was 
completed, supporting piers w<‘re constructed un- 
der the ends of all the girders hy piles of steel 
pipe, which were sunk to bedrock in the bottom 
of the excavated pits. These picTs were set very 
close, side by side, and formed continuous walls 
which arc the enclosing and inter-track walls of 
the subway and take the place of the separate 
piers of the original design. In other words, 
when the piers were completed, the whole sub- 
w^ay structure had been built except for floor 
details and interior finish, and the only excava- 
tion necessary was to dig out the core in order 
to bring it into active service as a support for 
the City Hall structure. This method of build- 
ing the subway from the roof downward by 
continuous underpinning was one of the most 
elaborate ever required in such construction, and 
the underpinning and foundation work, as w'ell 
as the steel girder eonstru<‘tion, required en- 
gineering of no mean order. This interesting 
development is described at some length in Kn- 
gmeertng Xeirs-J^ecord for Aug. 14, 1019. 

Detboit. a system of downtown street ear 
terminal loop subways was an important fea- 
ture of rapid transit studies for Detroit pre- 
pared by Barclay, Parsons & Klapp and sub- 
mitted to the city authorities in September, 
1010. This involved a loop system with sub- 
ways, intended to relieve street congestion by 
removing from the surface most of the ears 
tliat had been using the downtown streets and 
permitting an increase of street ear service. 
The plan was provided that the new subway 
would be the initial element of a rapid transit 
system, and was so favorably regarded by the 
city officials and council that a popular vote on 
a bond issue to carry out its general f(‘atures 
was proposed. The project called for two sub- 
way loops, one in Woodward Avenue extending 
from near Adelaide Street to a loop near At- 
water Street, with live stations, and one in 
Fort Street, beginning west of Cass Avenue 
and passing under the Woodward Avenue sub- 
w'ay and terminating in a loop at Cadillac 
Square, where would be located the transfer sta- 
tion for eastbound surface cars. A main trans- 
fer station would be loeB:ted just north of the 
City Hall, where traffic would be interchanged 
between the two subw'ays. 

Cleveland, Ohio, Rapid Tranhit. During 
1919 a report made to the Rapid Transit C'om- 
mittee of the city of Cleveland by Parsons & 


Klapp, consulting engineers, of New York City, 
recommended a system of group subways for 
street ears in the centre of the city in order to 
deal with the transfer traffic now using the 
public square and relieve the track and street 
congestion dowuitowm, and also to create the 
nucleus of a future rapid transit system. This 
report deals with the question of complett' tran- 
sit facilities, which were not considered pos- 
sible under prevailing financial conditions. 
While a future rapid transit system was out- 
lined, yet the consulting engineers recomnumded 
the imjirovcmcnt of the existing street car fa- 
cilities, and particularly the maintenance and 
increase by suitable subsurface routes free from 
vehicle and pedestrian interference. They also 
recommend the unification of street cars and 
rapid transit lines into a single system, and the 
elimination of interference by vehicle and pe- 
destrian traffic with the street ear lines by ])lae- 
ing the latter underground in snbw’^ays or loop- 
ing back a large portion of tin* ears further from 
the city’s centre. 

London. Here as elsewdiere improvements and 
extensions of the electric underground railw'avs 
of London, England, were found necessary by the 
several companies, and the plans adopted to re- 
lieve the situation were estimated to cost about 
}}:25,90(),900. It was proposed to connect the Cen- 
tral London line to the suinirban system of the 
London & Southwestern R> . to open up an al- 
ternative route from the Hammersmith district 
into the city, and also extend it parallel with 
the Croat Western Rv. as far as the suburban 
district of Ealing. It was proposed to rebuild 
entirely the old City & South London line, the 
first and smallest of the “tube” lines, en- 
larging its tunnel to the same section as the 
other lines so as to accommodate the same loll- 
ing stock and permit the running of through 
trains This lint‘ was to lie eonnc'cted witli the 
Hampstead line for through trafiie betw^een the 
• northern and southern districts of l^ondon. 

Madrid. The first three miles of the Madrid 
subway was completed in November, and at the 
end of the year was op(‘rating from the noi th- 
em part of the city to Puerta del Sol, the centre 
of the business district In 1920 it was firo- 
posed to resume eonstnietion in order to carry 
the line to the station of the eastern and south- 
ern railways, F]staci6n del Mediodia 

Makkkiij.eh. Tile Marseilles Municipal Coun- 
cil decided during 1919 to undertake the con- 
st met ion of an underground railway in the 
city, in order to relieve the ever-increasing con- 
gestion of the streets. This scheme had been un- 
der consideration for a number of years and the 
end of the war made possible the decision. 

BAPPAPOBT, Jerome. See Music, ArtisfHy 
/ns f rn w, en ta U a is. 

BAYXiEIGH^ rloHN William Strutt, Third 
Baron. Celebrated British physicist, died in the 
first week of August. He was born on Nov. 
12, 1842, eflucatcd at Trinity College, Cambridge, 
where he became Senior Wrangler in mathemat- 
ics in 1865, a fellow in 1866, professor of ex- 
pel imental physics, 1879-84. From 1887-1905 
he was professor of natural philosophv in the 
Royal Institution, London. The work for which 
he w^as most famous was a discovery in eonnee- 
tion wdth Sir William Ramsey of an element in 
the atmosphere subsequently called argon, for 
which discovery he received the Nobel prize in 
3904. The two scientists had noticed that the 
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azote extracted from air was slightly greater in 
density than tliat formed by other mechanical 
processes, and then by a series of experiments 
they succeeded in isolating a gas with an un- 
known atomic weight which gave a new ray in 
tlie spectroscope. Subsequent investigations 
along these lines led to the discovery by these 
and other investigators of three other new ele- 
ments of the atmosphere, neon, krypton, and 
xenon. He also made important studies in elec- 
tricity, magnetism, capillarity, the viscosity of 
liquids, and other branches of physics, espe- 
cially in acoustics, all of which were character- 
ized " by great accuracy. He was president of 
the Royal Society from 1965-1908, and he 
vas elected foreign associate of the American 
N^ational Academy of Sciences in 1910. In 1905 
he became a member of the Privy Council, and 
in 1908, chancellor of C'ambridge University. 
In addition to many valuable papers in all de- 
])artmenls of physics, he was author of a classic 
on acoustics. Theory of i^ound (two volumes, 
1877-8, 1894-96). His works were ])ublished in 
a collected edition of five volumes in London, 
1899-1912. lie left one son, Robert John Strutt 
Rayleigh, professor of physics in Kensington. 

BEADE, Philip. American brigadier gen- 
eral, died at Boston, Mass., October 21st. lie 
was born at Lovs^ell, .Mass., Oct. 13, 1844. He 
serv(‘d as a young man in th(‘ eighteenth army 
coips during the Civil War*, studied at West 
Point, (1864-5); was second lieutenant of the 
Thiid Infantry in 1867; first lieutenant 1878; 
and captain in 1889. On May 12, 1898, he be- 
came insjiector-general of volunteers, and was 
honorably discharged from the volunteer service 
on , I line 30, 1901. He returned to the regular 
service and was retiied in 1908 with the rank 
of biigadier-general. Besides service in the Civil 
. Wai, he was engaged in the Spanish-American 
\\ ai in Chiba, and the Philippine Islands. He 
diew' attention in the early part of his service 
for his great skill as a signal man. He was his- 
torian of the Massachusetts, Wisconsin, and 
Illinois Societies of Colonial Wars, and was a 
iiM'inber of various other inqjorlant social or- 
ganizations. 

BEAVIS BILL for Department of Public 
Works. Sec Lncjnkfkinc. 

BECLAMATION. The most conspicuous ac- 
tivity ill land reclamation in 1919 was not in 
actual \voik but in propaganda for reclamation 
work as a means of providing work for dis- 
charged soldiers and sailors, and providing also 
opportunities foi such men to acipiirc faims. 
Considerable legislation along this line was en- 
acted but little work was done. While more 
than a year has passed since the close of the 
world war general readiustment has occupied 
the time of most countries and little reclama- 
tion work has been done 

IRKICATION. United States. There was a 
very small amount of new irrigation construc- 
tion in the United States in 1919, no large proj- 
ects being constructed in any stati*, and very 
f(W’^ large extensions of existing proje<*ts. 

The United States Reclamation Service re- 
ports the total icceipts from the sale of public 
lands from the passage of the act (1902) to 
June 30, 1919, as $97,426,574.56 and from the 
sale of town lots as $449,516.42. To this has 
iH'cn added a special appiopriation of $1,000,000 
for the Rio Grande proiect and a loan of $20,- 
000,000, making a total fund for construction of 


$118,876,090.98. The gross expenditures for con- 
struction to June 30, 1919, were $132,276,620.30. 
The total area in the projects is about 3,200,000 
to 1,600,000 acres (just one-half) of which the 
Service was ready to siqiply w»^ater in 1919. Of 
the latter area about 1,120,000 acres was irri- 
gated in 1919, leaving unused approximately 
500,000 acres for which water was ready. The 
annual report of the Reclamation Service shows 
that investigations of many new projects are 
under way, but no new projects were undertaken 
in 1919. 

9 he legislatures of all the vStates in which 
irrigation is extensively practiced were in ses- 
sion in 1919, and all passed more or less legis- 
lation alfee-ting irrigation. The more important 
enactments w'ere' as follows: Arizona enacted a 
new u'ater code modeled after that of Oregon. 
It createni the office of State Water Commissioner 
aiiel provided for jinblic control evf the water re- 
sources of the State. One hundred thousand dol- 
lars was appropriated to cofiperatc with the U. 
S Kcclarnatiou Service iu investigating new^ ir- 
rigaticm projects in the State. California 
amended its irrigation distiict law in several 
particulars, the most important being a pro- 
vision decreasing the vot(‘ required to organize 
a district, thus making the organization easier. 
( '(dorado provided for a commission to study 
its irrigation district law’s and investigate ex- 
isting (listricts for the purpose of revising the 
laws and rehabilitating districts that have not 
succeeded. Idaho reorganiz(»d its whole system 
of water administration, by abolishing the offi(‘e 
of State cngin(‘er and creating a department of 
reclamation, with a commissioner of reclamation 
and a director of water resources. The Idaho 
irrigation district law^ was amended in several 
d(‘tails. Kansas provided for a commissioner 
of irrigation in its State board of agriculture, 
and appropriated funds to enable that official 
to gathi^r data rc^garding existing irrigation 
plants Kunds were made available for the prep- 
aration of a systematic general plan for the 
(Icvidopment of the State’s water resources. Se- 
curities issiK'd to finance* iirigation construction 
were made subject to the State’s blue sky laws. 
Nevada enacted an irrigation district law. New 
Mexico repeaU^d its irrigation district law and 
enacted tw’o n(*w' ones, om* a general law’ and 
the other providing for codperation wdth the U. 
S. Kcclaination Service. New Mexico provided 
also for an investigation of the State's water re- 
sources. Utah revisid its irrigation laws in an 
attempt to make effective its provisions for the 
defining of rights to w'ater. It also made an 
appropriation for the sinking of w’ells for irri- 
gation. This is considered very important for 
the reason that a large part of the State must 
be supplied with water from wells if at all. 
Washington apfiropriated $100,000 for the sur- 
vev of a Columbia River project involving 2,- 
000,000 acres. The Supremo Court of Texas de- 
clared unconstitutional that part of the State’s 
water laws which gave to the State board of 
water engineers the pow(*r to determine the rela- 
tive rights of claimants to water, on the ground 
that that is a judicial function wdiii’h belongs to 
the courts. Tliis revicnv shows iu general an 
extension of ])ublic control over w^atcr resources, 
with a backward step in 'Icxas, where the defin- 
ing of rights is throwm back into the courts 
The question of jurisdiction over interstates 
streams, which involves to a considerable degree 
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the existing? eystems of State control of water 
resources, is raised in two cases pending in the 
Supreme Court of the United States, one involv- 
ing Colorado and Wyoming, and the other Col- 
orado and Nebraska. A third case, involving' 
Colorado and Nebraska, is pending in the United 
States District Court in Colorado, and other in- 
terstate controversies are awaiting the decision 
of the cases referred to. 

Foreign Countries. In Canada the Dominion 
government is making a thorough investigation 
of the irrigation possibilities in Alberta. The 
projects under study include a large one in the 
vicinity of Lethbridge, affecting more than 500,- 
000 acres, one near Medicine Hat, and one pro- 
posing to take water from the North Saskatche- 
wan River for irrigating land in eastern Al- 
berta and western Saskatchewan. It is proposed 
to organize some of these projects under the Al- 
berta irrigation district law. 

In Mexico conditions are still so unset tied 
that there is practically no new irrigation de- 
velopment. In the Yaqui River Valley Ameri- 
cans are attempting to grow rice with some 
success. 

In hia message to Congress, delivered Sept. 
19, 1919, the President of Brazil urged a recla- 
mation scheme in Northeastern Brazil, affecting 
about 2,500,000 acres. He asked for an annual 
appropriation of $11,000,000, with a total not to 
exceed $55,000,000, to be expended for storage 
works, canals, etc. He advocated also the crea- 
tion of a reclamation fund to be made up from 
a percentage of the income of the general gov- 
ernment for a period of years, a percentage of 
the revenues of the states for the same period, 
the revenues from the works built, and gifts. 
The proposed plan includes control over the 
land and the manner in which it is cultivated 
to he exercised by the general government 

In Egypt plans for storage on the headwateis 
of the Nile and the reclamation of land in the 
Sudan are being discussed, and are arousing 
controversy as to the possibility of the depic- 
tion of the water supply for Egypt hv the de- 
velopment proposed in the Sudan. 

Before the beginning of the world wai, am- 
bitious plans for the construction of irrigatjon 
works in Mesopotamia were made, and eonstr no- 
tion was begun. A large dam was built near 
ancient Babylon, and canals for distributing wa- 
ter were begun. Little has been done since, and 
the canals built have filled with sand lo a con- 
.siderahle extent. The war, however, resulted in 
improved navigation as well as land transporta- 
tion by rail and highways, and it is expected 
that this will help in the successful utilization 
of the works already built, and in the exten- 
sion of these works. The British military au- 
thorities are establishing model farms and 
dairies, and restoring and using canals in that 
connection. 

In Australia the most important new develop- 
ment is the interstate project for storage on the 
upper Murray River, between Victoria and New 
South Wales. It is proposed to build a reser- 
voir having a capacity of 1,000,000 acre- feet, 
uhich is to supply^ water to 1,000,000 acres, 
Tt will help, also, to Control floods and main- 
tain navigation in the river. The estimated cost 
is 4,500,000 pounds, and it is estimated that 
the work will extend over seven years. 

In India many large projects are being urged, 
and it is expected that construction on some of 


these will begin soon. In the aggregate, five 
of these schemes call for the expenditure of 
about $110,000,000, to provide water for about 
0,000,000 acres. 

The Japanese are proposing large irrigation 
works for the growing of rice in Korea. The 
Japanese governor-general in Chosen estimates 
that 2,500,000 acres can be reclaimed for rice 
growing at an expense of about $500,000,000. 

Drainage: United States. The year 1919 
witnessed very little reclamation of swampy 
land.s by drainage. There was, however, consid- 
erable activity in the drainage of irrigated lands. 
'Ibis work affects principally lands that have 
been farmed under irrigation which have become 
too wet to cultivate because of the rise of ground 
water as a result of irrigation. This work, it 
is evident, protects existing farms, instead of 
supplying new land for settlement The financ- 
ing of reclamation work is its most difli(Milt 
phase, and in drainage reclamation the organiza- 
tions of drainage districts is the almost uni- 
versal method of financing. During 1919 there 
was a great deal of legislation dealing with this 
subject. Ccorgia, Idaho, Indiana, Iowa, Kan- 
sas. Nevada, New Mexico, Utah, and Washing- 
ton amended their laws in various details. Cal- 
ifornia enacted a new drainage district law, in 
addition to several already on its statute hooks. 
Indiana created a department of conservation, 
that is charged with compiling and disseminat- 
ing information and making recommendations 
regarding the iialural resources of the Stale and 
th(‘ii eonservat loll by diainage, reclamation and 
flood control. Kentucky enacted a new drainage 
district law. Massachusetts created a State 
drainage hoard, with power to make investiga- 
tion and surveys, and form drainage districts. 
Minnesota created a Department of Drainage 
and Waters, having ihe power of its former 
State Drainage Commission, and also power to 
make drainag(‘ investigations, measure streams, 
regulate drainage engineers, and survey drain- 
ag<‘ (lislriids and i‘stab1ish their boundaries. 
North Dakota created a Flood (huit ud ("om- 
miHsiori with power to make surveys and plans 
foi flood control on streams within the State 
and boundary streams. Boaids of county eom- 
mivsioners were given power to form and man- 
age drainage districts and to issue county bonds 
for th(‘ purpose of raising funds. In Oregon 
drainage districts were given authority to build 
iuigatioii works where needed. 

Several important judicial decisions relating 
to drainage were handed down by Federal and 
State courts. The Unit(‘d States Supreme Court 
uphehl the constitutionality of the Ohio conserv- 
ancy act (24S IT. S, 55). The Supreme (kmrt 
of Florida held unconstitutional the drainage 
district law of that State (80 Southern, 500); 
and similar action was taken by the Supreme 
Court of Virginia as to the district law of that 
State (07 S. E., 502). A most important de- 
cision that will probably lead to changes in 
drainage laws throughout the West was ren- 
dered hv the Supreme Court of Idaho (182 Pae., 
847). This decision upholds the law of Idaho 
u’akiiig “high lands’^ subject to assessment for 
the cost of drainage of low lands that are in- 
iured by water from the high lands. “High 
lands” are held to include all lands and eanals 
that contribute to the water-logging of the low 
lands. Heretofore the prevailing rule in the 
West has been that the owners of canals were 
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not rcHponaiblo for damage resulting from seep- 
age unless negligence in their operation were 
ju’oveii. The Idaho court says that this im- 
munity from responsibility has been in the na- 
ture of a subsidy to irrigation companies, but 
that the l(‘gi8lature has the power to abolish 
this immunity whenever it sees fits to do so. 
'J’he result will be the shifting of the burden 
of draining wet lands from the owners of the 
wot lands to the owners of the lands and canals 
from which the damaging water escapes. 

I^'ouKiGN CoiiNTUiKW. Ill Spain plans have 
been prepared for the drainage of the marshes 
along the left bank of the Guadalquivir lUver. 
'I'he project includes about 93,000 acres. The 
larwl is being diked, and will be provided with 
interior drainage. It is also necessary to pro- 
\ ide for washing out salts, and for irrigations. 
Tlie land is part in public ownership and part 
private, and the cost will be divided between the 
government and the land owners. It is pro- 
posed to use this land for growing cotton. In 
northein Italy much of the land known as the 
“Little Holland of Italy,” that had been diked 
and drained before the world war, was flooded. 
The river banks were broken by bombardments, 
and by both the Italians and the Austrians to 
retard the movements of their enemies. In this 
way about 125,000 acres of producing land was 
flooded. Since the close of the war the dam- 
ages are being repaired and the land is being 
restored to cultivation. The land is used for 
grain, fruit, and li\e-8toek. The Government 
of New Zealand is proposing large drainage en- 
tcu'piises as a part of its soldier settlement work. 
Two projects on the Is'orth Island, both within 
100 miles of Auckland, include about 125,000 
acres. 

SoLDiEK Settlemejnt: I nitcd Htates. Many 
bills have been introduced in Congress with a 
view to providing work and homes for returned 
soldiers, sailors, and marines. Ihe friends of 
such legislation have attempted to unite on a 
.single bill. House Roll 487, known as the Mon- 
dell Bill, and embodying the ideas of the Sec- 
retary of the Interior. The purpose of the bill 
IS “to provide employment and ruial homes 
lor those who have served with the military or 
naval forces ot the United States during the 
war between the United States and Germany” 
and former American citizens who served with 
the Allies. The bill places the work in the hands 
of the Secretary of the Interior, and authorizes 
appropiiations up to $500,000,000. 

The essential featuies of the plan are as fol- 
lows: The lands are to be sold at prices that 
will repay the cost of reclamation; settlers may 
be “selected,” and preference is to be given to 
those who have been enlqiloyed in the develop- 
ment of the projects; applicants must make a 
flrst payment of Ssper cent of the purchase price, 
the balance to be jiaid in amortizing payments 
(‘xtending over a period to be fixed by the Sec- 
retary of the Interior not exceeding 40 years, 
wdth interest at 4 per cent; advances may be 
made for improvements and live-stock; the Sec- 
retary of the Interior may make regulatioirs re- 
gaiding residence and cultivation. 

The bill contemplates cooperation with the 
States, and many of the States have enacted laws 
looking to such cooperation. Some have merely 
appointed commissioners to investigate w^hile 
others have made appropriations, some condi- 
tional on the passage of similar legislation by 


Uoiigreas, and others making the funds avail- 
able without Kideral action. The States wdiich 
have passed some sueli IcgiHlation are; Ala- 
Imnia, Arizona, California, ('olorado, Delaware, 
Florida, Idaho, Maine, Missouri, Montana, Ne- 
vada, New Mexico, Oregon, South Carolina, 
South Dakota, Tennessee, "J'exas, Utah, Vermont, 
Washington, and Wyoming. 

California is the only State which has done 
any actual work in this line, and its settlements 
are not restiicted to soldiers. California has 
one settlement in operation at Durham, and lias 
made an appropiiation of $1,0()0,0()0 for addi- 
tional work, and }>rovided for submitting to the 
vote of tlic people of the State a bond issue of 
$10,000,000 for similar work. A proposed bond 
issue of $2,047,000 for settlement purpose.^ was 
defeated by pojmlar vote in Oregon. In his mes- 
sage to Congress at the beginning of the ])res- 
ent session (December, 1019), the President 
urged upon Congress the enactment of legisla- 
tion of the class described 

FottEiGN Countries. Practically all of the 
Hi itish dependeneii's have provided for aid to 
discharged soldiers in securing rural homes, 
but this legislation antedates 1019, and con- 
sequently IS not reviewed here. The South 
American Republics are discussing land set- 
tlement along the lines urged in the United 
States, but have not as yet accomplished any- 
thing. The European eoiintries have generally 
jirovided for sucli aid through existing societies, 
rather than through dinud governmental chan- 
nels 

BECONSTBIJCTION. See Agriculture; 
Industrial Reconstri cijon. 

BEB CBOSS, American. A volunteer organ- 
ization for the care of the army and navy of 
the United States, although during the war it 
administered relief on a large scale to the sol- 
diers and families, and the civilian jiopulations 
of allied countries. The administration is con- 
trolled by 14 divisional headquarters, one of 
which covers woik in territorial, insular, and 
foreign places. In 1019 there were 3724 Chap- 
ters with 17,186 branches, embracing a member- 
ship of 20,000,000 adults and 11,000,000 junior 
members. 

On duly 1, 1917, President Wilson appointed 
the American Red Cross War (Council to man- 
age the affairs of the Red Cross for the govern- 
ment. On Mar. 1, 1919, this War (Jouiieil w^as 
dissolved, and authority and responsibility were 
turned back to the Executive Committee wdth 
Dr. Livingston Farrand as chairman and several 
ot the War Council as new members. At Wash- 
ington Dr. Frederick P. Keppel was made Di- 
rector of Foreign 0])erationH. Various foreign 
eommission.s were siieei 8si^ ely closed out and in 
May a Committee on Liquidation began to make 
reducing adjustments, to sell otf saleable suf)- 
plies no longer needed in relief operations. Col. 
Robert E. Olds w^as placed in charge of the ac- 
tivities of the Red Cross tliroiighout Europe. 
Late in 1919 there were still 1100 American Red 
(h’osH workers in Europe In the middle of 
the year Congress authorized the Secrctaiv of 
War to transfer to tlie American Ked Cross 
such medical and surgical supplies and dietary 
foodstuffs in Europe as should not be needed by 
the army. 

A programme has been formed for work at 
home contemplating the establishment of health 
centres in communities without adequate facili- 
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tics of this sort, extension of the nursing re- 
sources of the country, extension of Home Serv- 
ice that was of vital assistance to service men 
and their families in the war, and more extended 
Junior Hed Cross activities. That the Ameri- 
can people approved this plan was evidenced by 
the Third Hed Cross Roll Call on November 2d, 
when 10,()00,()00 adult Americans renewed their 
membership. 

Following are certain round figures covering 
American Hed Cross participation in the war, 
as revealed by the War Counci Ts leport: 

Contributions received (material and 

money ) . $400,000,000 

Red Cross members 

Adults, 20,000,000 

Children, 11,000.000 31,000,000 

Red Cross workers 8,100.000 

Relief articles produced by volunteer 

workers 371,577,000 

Families of soldiers aided by home serv- 
ice in United States ... . .500,000 

Refreshments served by canteen workers 

in llnited States ... . 40,000,000 

Nurses enrolled for service with army, 

navy or Red Cross 23,822 

Kinds of comfort articles distributed to 

soldiers and sailors in U. S , . 2,700 

Knitted articles given to soldiers and 

sailors in U S . 10,900,000 

Tons of relief supplies shipped overseas 101,000 

Foreign countries in which Red Cro.ss 

operated 25 

Patient days in Red Cross hospitals in 

France 1,155,000 

French hospitals given material aid... 3,780 

Splints supplied for American soldiers. 294,000 

(lalloriH of nitrous oxide and 0 x 3 gen fur- 
nished French hospitals . . . . 4,340,000 

Men served by Red Cross canteens in 

France 15,376,000 

Refugees aided in France 1,726,000 

American convalescent soldiers attending 

Red Cross movies in France . . 3,130,000 

Soldiers carried by Bed Cross ambulances 

m Italy 148.000 

Children cared for by Red Cross in Italy. 155,000 

There remained on Feb. 28, 1010, a balance 
of $127,000,000 of which $41,000,000 was cash 
and $53,000,000 worth of supplies held by na- 
tional headquarters and $33,000,000 in tlie hands 
of the Chapters. This will be used to carry on 
the work of reconstruction. In expenditure the 
ratio of “management’^ to “relief,” the report 
shows, w'as 1^0 cent. 

The following resume shows how American 
Hed Cross eiTorts continued abroad in 1919 
among populations left helpless by the war: 

Alba M A. A personnel of 60 conducted hos- 
pitals, dispensaries, dental stations, child wel- 
fare, civic hygiene work and general relief from 
headquarters at Tirana and branch stations at 
various points throughout the country. 

Belgium. Commission to that country 
brought its w^ork to a close as rapidly as pos- 
sible, assisting in the meantime large numbers 
of refugees returning to find their homes shat- 
tered and helping to lay the foundation of self- 
rehabilitation. 

Bosnia-Herzeoovina. a small unit was sent 
into this Balkan country in the early summer 
of 1919 to cofiperate with the American Relief 
Administration in the work of child-feeding, la- 
ter branching out to provide equipment and 
medical and surgical supplies in the hospitals. 

Czecho-Slovakia. Unit at one time number- 
ing 40 persons, to ediiperate with the American 
Relief Administration in saving the lives of chil- 
dren who had been without proper food through- 


out the conllict. The work gradually spread 
until it included the distribution of clothing to 
the needy, supfilementary work in the hospitals, 
nurses* training and general relief for the 
Ukrainian refugees. The Red Cross also pro- 
vided mountain vacations for 500 underiiour- 
islied children. 

France. As long as American troops re- 
mained in France in large numbers, the Red Cross 
maintained its canteens, hospitals and hotels 
for the troops, reereaiioii for the sick and dis- 
abled, Home Service and various other activities 
for the veterans. It carried on also its work for 
French orphans, mutilated French soldiers, ref- 
uge(‘s in the devastated regions and victims of 
disease, particularly tuberculosis. 

(treat Britain. The work of the American 
Red (h’oss in England, which had grown to such 
proportions during the war that at one time 
2090 workers were engaged in it, was largely 
with and for American troops passing through 
and was curtailed as ra])idly as the military and 
naval men were brought home. 

(Jreece. Ihe work in flreece was largely de- 
voted to care of children in the devastated areas 
of western and eastern Macedonia, refugee repat- 
riation in Macedonia and the Creek Islands, as- 
sisting civil and military hospitals, combating 
typhus and other epidemics, child welfare, im- 
provement of agricultural conditions, manufac- 
ture of artificial liinhs and similar activities. 
About 50,000 refugees were cared for in eastern 
Macedonia alone. 

Germany. In February the ’American Red 
('ross sent to Germany a commission to assist 
the American Relief Admini.stration in the suc- 
coring of the hundreds of thousands of Allied 
prisoners in the 75 prison camps and aid in 
their repatriation. In its work the Red Gross 
handled for the Inter-Allied Board 7360 tons of 
food, distributed 600,000 articles of clothing and 
provided several tons of medical and surgical 
goods for sick and wounded. The work ended 
in August but covered the most critical period 
for the prisoners, particularly the large number 
of Russians. 

Italy. During the first half of the year the 
Red Cross gradually contracted the enormous 
Work of civilian and military relief by which it 
had bolstered Italian morale during the criti- 
cal days of the war and finished up the year 
by conducting a limited programme of anti-tu- 
berculosis work, nursejs' training and home serv- 
ice \vork, in addition to which, however, it was 
able to perform notable emergency disaster re- 
lief in the Mugello earthquake, providing two 
train loads of barracks and tents for the home- 
less, food and clothing and personal assistance. 

Montenegro. Fifty workers engaged in re- 
lief work in Montenegro where the need for medi- 
cal assistance particularly was ^very great. Four 
hospitals were operated at central points, a num- 
ber of dispensaries, canteens and dental sta- 
tions and American methods of health improve- 
ment and sanitation were introduced. 

North Russia. In addition to providing for 
the comfort and welfare of American troops dur- 
ing their occupation of Archangel, the unit pro- 
vided more than 2,000,000 hot lunches to school 
children, assisted needy civilians, contributed to 
hospitals and asylums and aided refugees far 
into the frozen wastes around the city, building 
up a local orgahization of relief which together 
with surplus relief supplies were turned over 
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to the government when the troops withdrew. 

roj.ANi>. The largest American Red C'ross 
comniission in Europe during the year was that 
which went into Poland to begin the fight 
against typhus that threatened to spread to 
western Euroj)e, help succor the million icfu- 
ge(*s and the children whose plight was worse 
than tliat of any other European country. More 
than 100 workers were attached to this commis- 
sion and several thousand tons of clothing and 
medicines, hospital e(juipinent and supplemen- 
tary foodstufi’s were shipped into the country 
by the Red ('ross. 'Ihe (knnrniHsion also co- 
operated with the government in coping with 
public health problems, particularly rehabilita- 
tion of the water supply. 

Rumania. The Red Cross resumed operations 
in Rumania as soon after the armistice as a 
commission could be landed in that country. To 
deal with the tirrible conditions left by the in- 
vaders the commission established relief units 
in all important towuis and cities in the needy 
areas when* it operated canteens, distributed 
food and clothing and provided medical atten- 
tion and supplies, to fight the (*pidcmics that 
laged. Thousands of lives were saved and the 
gioundwork tor sclf-hel|) laid for the popula- 
tion 

Sekiita. The large Red Cross Commission to 
Seibia found medical relief the most important 
work during thi* year, there being only about 
a hundred native doctors to care for 4,000,000 
jiopulation. At one time the commission had 
.‘10 doctors, 50 nurses, and five dentists wmrking 
at various points 

SouTir Russia. Late in the summer of 1010 
the Red Cross sent to the Russian Caucasus a 
commission taking nearly .$2,000,000 worth of 
suiiplics to carry on relief work in the four 
little republics in the rear of Ceneral Denikin’s 
anti-bolshevik army foi the large number of 
1 efugees. 

Switzerland. The Red Cross Commission to 
Switzerland, which had supplied food, clothing 
and comforts that American soldiers and sailors 
held in Cerman prison camps credited with be- 
ing all that stood b(‘tw'een them and starvation, 
liipiidated its work as rapidly as possible by 
assisting in the repati iation of these men and 
other allied captives. 

Liberia. The work in Siberia grew to un- 
precedente»d proportions during the year, there 
being 600 workers in the field when the fall 
campaign against typhus, cholera and other epi- 
demics got und(*r way. In addition to caring 
for the American troops who helped hold the 
'JYans-Siberian railway open, the Commission 
carried on relief work over a line stretching from 
Vladivostok to beyond Omsk until that city fell 
to the Bolsheviki. The work included succoring 
refugees, ojierating and aiding hospitals and 
anti-ty])hus trains, rescuing the lost Petrograd 
children who w^ere wandering aimlessly in the 
Urals, and helping the government establish 
health agencies. A unit of doctors and nurses 
from the commission also helped wipe out the 
cholera epidemic that threatened Harbin. 

4 he Red Cross took a leading part in the for- 
mation of the League of Red Cross Societies, 
which, with headquarters at Geneva and with 
the national Red Cross organizations of the 
United States, Great Britain, France, Italy and 
.lapan as founder members, has undertaken a 
worldwide fight for the prevention of disease 


and promotion of health. The headquarters of 
the Red Cross are at Washington, D. C. 

REDWOOD, Sir Boveeton. British chemist 
and engineer, died in London, England, January 
4, He was especially knowm as a petroleum ex- 
pert, his publications on the subject being of 
great importance. He w as born in London, Eng- 
land, Apr. 26, 1846. He visited the chief cen- 
tres of petroleum distribution in Europe, United 
States and Canada and gave important evidence 
before parliamentary committees. He was presi- 
dent of the International jury for lighting ap- 
pliances and materials at the Brussels Exhibi- 
tion in 1867 and he served on a large number of 
juries, committees, boards of research, etc., per- 
taining to his subject. In the latter part of his 
life he was on the war committees of the Board 
of Trade, Ministry of Munitions, and Admiralty 
Board of Invention and Research. The list of 
his publications includes the following: Cantor 
Lectures on Letrolenm and its Products^ (1886) ; 
Petroleum, its Production and Ifse, (1887) ; Re- 
port (with Sir Frederick Abel) on Accidents 
with Mineral Oil Lamps, (1890); also on the 
Transport of Petroleum through the Suez Canal, 
(1892); articles on “Petroleum’* in Professor 
Thorpe’s lHrtton4iry of Applied Chemistry , 
(1893); The Transport of Petroleum in Hulk 
(Telford Premium, 1894) ; articles on the Pe- 
troleum Industry, and Lamps in Chemical Tech- 
nology, (1895); A Treatise on Petroleum (2 
\ols., 1896; 3d ed. (3 vols., 1913) ; The Detec- 
tion and Estimation of Inflammable Gases and 
^ apors in the Air, (1896, with Professor 
(’lowes) ; Handbook on Petroleum (wuth Capt. 
J. H. T homson, 1901; 2d ed , 1906 ; 3d ed., with 
Maj. A. Cooper-Ivey, 1913); The Petroleum 
Lamp (with Capt. J. H Thomson, 1902) ; “Pe- 
troleum,” in Enry. Brit, fsupplement, 1902), 
and Ency. Brit. (11th ed., 1911); Petroleum 
TechnoloyisVs Pocket-Book (with Arthur W. 
Eastlake, 1915). 

REED^ V^ERNEB Zevola. Author and capital- 
ist, died at Coronado, Cal., April 20. He was 
boin in Richland County, Ohio, Oct. 13, 1863, 
and engaged in banking, mining, and other enter- 
prises in the Western States. He passed nearly 
15 years abioad. In this country he studied 
Indian customs, especially among the Utes and 
Pueblos, lie was one of the first to make an 
automobile tour to the Sahara Desert; was a 
lecturer especially on international political sub- 
jects, and contributed to many periodicals. He 
also wrote the following books: Lo-To-l\ah 
(1897); Tales of the Hunland (1897); Adobe- 
land Htories ( 1899) ; The Boul of /*aiis (1913). 

REED COLLEGE. A non-sectarian co-educa- 
tional institution, at Portland, Oie. 4 he en- 
rollment as of November, 1919, was as follows: 
men, 146, women, 139, total, 285. There W(‘re 
22 members in the faculty. Productive funds 
amount to $1,674,534. The library contains 15,- 
216 volumes, and 1925 bound governrm nt docu- 
ments. The President, William Trufarit Foster, 
tendered his resignation to take elFect Jan. 1. 
1920. 

REFORMED CHURCH IN AMERICA. 

(Dutch Reior.med (TiUHru.) The count made 
by the Federal (’ensus Bureau as of Jan. 1, 
1917, gives the following statistics, the latest 
available: Ministers, 756; organizations, 708; 
members, 144,166; Sunday schools, 790; Sunday 
school officers and teachers, 12,716; scholars, 
122,111. There are four particular synods, and 
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,‘i5 classes, the latter corresponding to tlie pres- 
bvteries in the Presbyterian church. Three or- 
ganizations carry on the missionary work of the 
denomination, the women’s foreign mission board, 
ilie domestic missionary boaid, and the board of 
foreign missions. 

BEFORMED EPISCOPAL CHURCH, ihis 
denomination was founded in 1873 by Bishop 
Cummins as a separate denomination from the 
Protestant Episcopal Church because he thought 
that the latter denomination was becoming too 
ritualistic, 'i’ho denomination maintains close 
relations with the Anglican Church, whose prin- 
(iples are very nearly identical, using the ilook 
of ('ommon Prayer as revised by the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in 1785. A convention meets 
triennial ly, the next nuHiting being scheduled 
for May, 1921. Statistics reported at the last 
convention, which are the latest available, show 
that the denomination had (1918) 11,217 com- 
municants, an increase of 565 over the previous 
report; 9496 pupils in the Sunday schools; and 
contributions totaling $529,147. The above 
(iguies include the United States, Canada, and 
missions in India. Church property, free of en- 
cumbrance, was valued at $1,955,31 1. Tlie Board 
of Home Missions employs 17 missionaries, doing 
much work among the negroes in the South. 
Foieign missionary work in India comprises eight 
stations, with six missionaries, and 20 native 
helpers. Inhere are in that country 17 primary 
schools, two hospitals, in which about 45,000 
persons received treatment during the year, and 
one orphanage, with 63 inmates In the United 
States the church maintains a theological semi- 
nary in Philadelphia which in 1916 had l)ut nine 
students. Christian Endeavor societies number 
90 with a memlx'rship of about 2250. The de- 
nomination claims the oldest religious newspaper 
in this country, The Episcopal Recorder. Pub- 
lishing house is maintained in Philadelphia. 
3'he presiding bishop is Kt. Rev. Samuel Fallows, 
Chicago, HI., and the bishop of the Eastern 
synod is Kt. Rev. Robert Rudolph, Phila- 
dehdiia. Pa. 

REFORMED PRESBYTERIANS. There 
are six branches that come under this heading: 

3 he Reformed ( Dutch ) , the Reformed ( German ) , 
the Reformed (Synod), the Associate Reformed, 
Ihe Ueformed (General Synod), and the Chris- 
tian Refoimed Church in North America. Of 
these the largest is the Reformed (German) 
(Jliurch in the United States, which in 1919 
had 330,155 communicants. The Reformed 
(Dutch) Church in America is the next largest, 
having in 1919, 133,783 communicants. The 

Reformed (Synod) had at the end of the j-ear 
8570 communicants, the Reformed (General 
SMiod) had 3000 communicants; the Associate 
Reformed had 16,504 communicants. Iksides 
these there is the ('hristian Reformed Chuieh in 
North America which has Presbyterian princi- 
ples. At the end of 1919 there were 40,768 com- 
municants in this cluirch. The Reformed (Gen- 
eral Synod) maintains two churches in India, 
a theological seminary in Ohio, and Cedarville 
College, Cedarville, Ohio. At the last meeting 
of the^ synod in Philadelphia what is known as 
(he Fonrard Movement \fas inaugurated™ a cam- 
])aign to raise the sum of $50, ()()() which will be 
used as working capital for the Home and For- 
eign Mission Boards, and for the Belaid of 
Education. 

REFUSE DISPOSAL. See Garbage. 
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REGIONAL PLANNING. See City PtAN- 

NING. 

REINDEERS. See Alaska ; Anthropology. 

RELATIVITY THEORY. See Astronomy. 
RELIEF FOR WAR VICTIMS. I he cessa- 
tion of hostilities by no means ended tlie nml 
for help in the various European countries. 
This was true of those countries in which relief 
work had been carried on as well as those which 
had received no help. In fact, the armistice 
gave organizaiions engaged in European Relief 
a real opportunity to furnish aid to the war- 
lavaged countries hitheito inaccessible. Tliougb 
both France and Belgium continued to be in great 
need of lielp, the worst conditions were found iii 
Armenia, Poland, Lithuania, and the Balkan 
States. Xn these countries, as well as the devas- 
tated areas of X’rance and Belgium, emergency 
food relief was needed at ledfst until the autumn 
of 1919. In addition various types of special iml 
work weie necessary, such as: child wellaie 
work, health work, rehabilitation of icturning 
refugees and so forth. The conditions obtaining 
in Poland indicated that the need for assistance 
was urgent. One third of the population (38,- 
000,000) were seriously ill; there were 250,000 
cases of typhus, and approximate l.> 4,000,000 

suffeiing from tuberculosis, Morcovci, a large 
part of the people had inadequate clothing, food, 
and medical supplies. The insudiciency of food, 
clothing, shelter, medical attention and supplies 
was common to all the war-stneken couiitiies. 
In addition, there was gieat need in France for 
specialized preventive and educational woi’k 
relief for individuals; and reeoiistrutdiun wor. 
until at least the spiiiig of 1920. Xdie situation 
in Belgium was much the same as that in 
France. It was estimated that special food for 
children would be necessary through the wintei 
in that country. In Italy also, there wtis great 
need for child welfare work. Milk in powder 
foim was especially in demand theie in all 
countries it was necessary to provide for the 
war orphans and the blinded soldiers. Tlie 
situation in the Balkans \Aas not quite so laid 
as that in Poland. Food, health work, eaie of 
orphans, and general relief woik were the chief 
needs. In the Near East the conditions were 
appalling. W hile the principal needs of the 
Near East were the same as those of the otlici 
countiies, the absolute necessity for meeting 
them was much greater. 3'he jieople of Ar- 
menia and Fyria had' not only sunVred tlie tor- 
tures of war but had also been persecuted and 
massacred. Thousands of Armenians poi ished 
in their enforced wanderings in the deseits and 
mountains because of Turkish persecution. 

The most important relief work this year has 
been done by the American Relief Administra- 
tion; the RiKi Cross (q.v.) ; and the Near East 
Relief. 

Commission fob Relief in Belgium. The 
destruction wrought .by the Germans was so 
thorough in Northern X’rance, that hardly a 
single factory could be opeiated at the beginning 
of the year without a very large proportion of 
new equipment. At that time about 60 jier cent 
of the population were destitute. The (’oinmis- 
sion for Relief in Belgium accoidirigl> made a 
daily allowance of about 35 cents to those with- 
out any funds. The held work of the CJoinmis- 
siou was continued in Belgium and Northern 
France until July, 1919. A full description of 
this field may be found in the preceding Year 
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Book. Food and clothing were shipped to the 
devastated regions to assist during the period 
of transition until the governments of Belgium 
and Franco could care for their own needs. The 
hooks of the Commission for Belief iti Belgium 
and the allied committei’S in Belgium and France 
were closed as of April 30, 1919. During the 
(leriod of operation from 1914 -19, food and cloth- 
ing approximating $1,000,000,000 in value were 
sup})lipd to civilians. 

AMKRirAN Bei tKF Admtntstratjo V. Fai'ly in 
the vcar Hcrhcrt Hoover estimated that it would 
h(‘ necessary to send food worth $1,500,000,000 
into Fiirof»e to provide for the actual needs from 
rlanuarv 1st to duly 1st As Director of Kuro- 
])ean Belief and United States Food Adminis- 
trator Herbert Hoover lepoited in .Jan\iary that 

1,400,000 tons of food would have to he im- 
ported to tide over until the next harvest those 
regions which the Allies Cf>ntemplated feeding, 
ddio coTulitions prtnailing there then were re- 
vealed in his cablegram. “The general situation 
in the areas covered by recent surveys (Finland, 
Armenia, Serbia, Jugo-slavia, Poland, Bumania, 
Bnlgarm, ( Vechoslovakia, Vienna, and Tyrol) is 
tliat their animals are greatly reduced, and their 
cro()H \Aere far below normal on account of man 
and animal shortage, ravages of war, and eli- 
matio conditions, ddic surplus harvest, above 
absolute needs, is rapidly approaching exhaus- 
tion, and coTisesjuently the towns and cities are 
in a dangeioiis condition” Mr Hoover soon 
called upon the Administration for help. In 
view of the urgemt situation President Wilson 
cabled to ( 'ongToss. on January 4th, for an imme- 
diate apfiropriation of $100,iK)0,0()0 to be used 
in siipplx'ing food to destitute people outside of 
Uermany during the winter. On January 13th, 
the Ifouse jmssed tiie Fluropean Famine Relief 
Bill, providing tlie apiiropriation asked, by a vote 
of 272 to 4:1 and on January 24th, the Senate 
also passed the bill by a vote of 53 to 18. Presi- 
dent V\'ilson approved the action February 24th, 
and on March 1st, appointed Herbert Hoover, 
Ihrector Oeneral of the American Belief Ad- 
ministration. He was authorized to provide for 
the ])ui chase, transportation, and distribution 
of food su]iplies and other urgent commodities 
and \Aas given practically a free hand. The 
Hcadipiarters of the American Belief Administra- 
tion i\ere in Pans with branches in New York 
and vaiiovs disti ihiiting points in central 
Fin ope. 

The controlling idea of the American Relief 
Administration was' to aid the liberated terri- 
tories, rather than the Allies, who were at the 
tiino fairly well supplied with foo<l, to get 
through until the harvest of 1919. The plan of 
operation of Furopeau Belief was an Inter- 
All led one After negotiation an Inter- Allied 
Uonncil of Supply and Relief was formed, which 
later meiged into the Supreme Keonomic Coun- 
cil, composed of representatives of the four gov- 
ernments, the United States, Great Britain, 
France, and Italy, these representatives being of 
ministerial rank. The Council dealt with vari- 
ous ])roblem8 of allied relief and economic recon- 
struction through the appropriate sub-sections 
of Food, Finance, Blockade, Raw Materials, and 
Comm uiii cat ions. On account of the leading 
place taken by the United States in the feeding 
of Furopc, Mr. Hoover, the head of the American 
Relief Administration, was also Diroctor-Gen- 
eral of Relief for the Allies, 


The Administration started its operations on 
the facilities provided by the U. S. Grain Cor- 
poration, a subsidiary of the Food Administra- 
tion, and on certain cooperation voiu'hsafed by 
the army, the navy, and the Shipping Board, by 
which means cargoes of foodstuffs were started 
to northern and southern ports in Europe. 
Soon after the Armistice $5,000,000 was drawn 
from the President’s Fund for National Defense 
for the first support of relief in Europe. On 
February 24tli Congress placed at the disposal 
of the Administration a fund of $100,000,000 
By the terms of this fund, it was to lie used for 
relief only in certain stipulated countries, not 
including ex-enemy countries. Early in 19H) 
missions of the American Belief Administration 
were established in all the liberated countries 
of Europe, including Czecho-Slovakia, tlugo- 
Slavia, Hungary, Austria, Bumania, Poland, the 
Baltic Provinces, and Armenia. Operations in 
these co’uiti ies were to a preponderating degree 
on credit. In accordance with the terms of the 
Arm’s! ice. a certain amount of relief supplies 
M^ere shipped to Germany, payment being made 
in cash, acu’ording to systems worked out at the 
Brussels Conference by the representatives of the 
Allies and the Germans. Small cash sales were 
also made to Bulgaria The United States could 
not contribute directly to the relief of Austria, 
hut Ameiican stocks were shipped into Austria 
on the basis of finance provided by the United 
Kingdom, France, and Italy, upon credits of 
approximately $48,000,000 granted Viy the United 
States Treasury to these countries. Although 
European Belief was an Allied enterprise, the 
United States supplied the largest proportion of 
foodstuffs, finance, and shipping. Out of a total 
Allied relief up to July 1, 1919, of approximately 
3,000,000 tons, the llnited States supplied 8*0 
per cent. Out of a total combined relief, CHsh 
and credit, supplied by all the Allied Nations, 
of a value of $800,000,000, the United States 
furnished on credit 55 per cent. Of her own 

2.500.000 tons of relief deliveries, valued at $525.- 
000,000, the United States snpjilied 70 per cent 
on credit. More than half of the total bottoms 
for shijiping of Allied and Associated Relief 
was supplied by the United States. The chief 
contributions, November 11th to July 31st, from 
the United States are as follows: Finland, 100,- 
000 tons; Belgium, 830,000 tons; Rumania, 102- 
000 tons; Baltic Provinces, 75.000 tons; Czecho- 
slovakia, 316,000 tons; Germany (for cash), 

482.000 tons; and Poland, 266,000 tons. The 
total relief supplied by the United States went 
far beyond the resources of the $100,000,000 su]!- 

lied by Congress. Under its war powers the 

reasury was permitted to make advances to 
governments engaged in hostilities against Ger- 
many. In addition to large monthly credits to 
Italy, France, and England, the credits issued 
by the United States for the feeding of Europe 
amounted to approximately" $300,000,000 from 
the signing of the Armistice to July 1st. Of 
this, Belgium took a little less than one-half and 
$48,000,000 ^as loaned to Great Britain, France, 
and Italy for purchases in America of food for 
Austria. On November 24th Mr, Hoover sub- 
mitted his report of approximate receipts and 
expenditures under the Hundred Million Dollar 
Appropriation for Relief in Europe. Of this 
$100,000,000 the Director-General of Relief turned 
over to the United States Treasury notes from 
the Governments of Poland, CzecUo-Slovakia, 
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Armenia, Russia, Esthonia, Latvia, Lithuania, 
and Finland, totaling about $89,000,000. The 
remaining 11 per cent was expended in direct 
charity. Of the work for which no reimburse- 
ment in cash or credit was asked, by all means 
the most important was the work of the (Chil- 
dren’s Relief Bureau, by which in 17 countries 
in PJurope gratuitoxis rations were given daily to 
3,000, 000 under-nourished children. This work 
was organized on a scientific nutrition basis and 
was an important factor in the maintenance of 
health and morale. In addition to contributions 
to Children’s Relief, the American Relief Ad- 
ministration paid approximately $550,000 for 
freight and expenditures in connection with the 
distribution of old clothing contributed by the 
American Red Cross and the Commission for 
Relief in Belgium. Approximately $500,000 was 
also spent on freight in transporting United 
States army bacon from France to Poland, 
Czecho slovakia, and Esthonia. All relief sup- 
plies purchased hy the American Relief Ad- 
ministration were of American origin. 

Connected with the work of food relief was the 
rehabilitation of the communication and in a 
lesser degree of the exchange systems of central 
Europe. Tliroiigh the organization of the Ameri- 
can Relit'f Administration, service was also ren- 
dered in the increasing of coal production and its 
proper distribution to i)oint8 of political and 
military stress The funds for American relief 
in Europe lasted until July 1st. Afi the main 
purpose of the Administration was to relieve the 
situation until the harvest of 1019, the United 
States Relief Administration withdrew in Sep- 
tember as an oHicial organization of the gov- 
ernment. Uertain activities of the Administra- 
tion, notably the Children’s Relief for under- 
nourished and debilitated children continued into 
1920 in a private capacity under the name of 
the American Relief Administration’s European 
Children’s Fund. This fund was sujiported 
largely hy contributions from the nationals in 
America of distressed European peoples. The 
work of the American Relief Administration is 
also continued in certain points of Europe in the 
operations of technical commissions of experts 
attached to the new govt»rnments, to render aid 
in the reconstruction of transfiortation and 
other economic systems. In September the work 
of the American Relief Administration in Ar- 
menia was taken over by the organization headed 
hv Col. William N, Haskell, Allied High Com- 
niissioiier in Armenia. This organization oper- 
ated under the direction of Herbert Hoover. 

The Neak East. The situation in the Near 
East was characterized hy Herbert Hoover as 
“the most desperate in the world ” This situa- 
tion was partly due to the fact that during the 
war the Red Cross did not maintain any relief 
system in Armenia, Syria, the Russian Caucasus, 
Mesopotamia, Egypt, Palestine, and Macedonia. 
Mr. R. L. Fowle, who during tlie last few years 
administered the finaneial atfiairs of the Ar- 
menian and Syrian Relief Commission (now the 
Near East Relief), described the conditions theic 
as being generally chaotic, intense sulfering pre- 
vailing practically everywhere. In Serbia 1,000,- 
000 faced destitution. I>ack of food in this cold 
mountainous country made it absolutely neces- 
sary that additional supplies of clothing he 
shipped there, if thousands were not to lie swept 
away by disease. Following the armistice the 
Red" Cross attempted to alleviate the condition 


of the starving, destitute, and shelterless refugees 
returning to the land of their former homes. 
However by July, the Red (Toss withdrew from 
work in Aleppo, Aintah, and other countries 
north of Jerusalem in Asia Minor, and turned 
over its supplies to the American Committee for 
Armenian and Syrian Relief which later oper- 
ated as the Near East Relief under the terms 
of a charter granted hy Congress and approved 
Aug. 6, 1919. In addition the Red (Toss gave 
$6,000,000 to the Near East Relief (’ommittee 
to carry on the work, “it was imperative that 
the Near East Relief take over the work of the 
Red (Tosh in this region because the Christian 
symbolism of its name bad proven objectionable 
to the Mohammedans whose coliperation was 
necessary to carry on the work.” By the end of 
the year $32,324,510 had been expended in relief 
work in Armenia, Cilicia, Anatolia, Syria, Pales- 
tine, Macedonia, Thrace, Mesopotamia, and Per- 
sia. By that time 168 orphanages had been 
established and were in operation. Over 7000 
tons of flour were distributed per month. Tn 
addition there were 37 hospitals, with 88,728 
clinic attendants each month: 14 rescue liomes, 
where women leleased from bondage were tem- 
porarily cared foi ; and 82,291 persons were em- 
ployed in industries maintained by the Relief 
Reports from representatives in the Near East 
indicate that there are 1,200,000 destitute adults; 
25(),00(> homeless children, and 100,000 women 
who on being released from bondage, will perish 
unless provision is made for their care by some 
organization supplied with the necessary funds 
for relief work. Col. William N. Haskell, ap- 
]>ointed on July 5th, representative of the United 
States, Ureat Britain, France, and Italy, in Ar- 
menia and the Caucasus, was in charge of all 
operations and expenditures for the Near East 
Relief, (’ablegrams received from him by the 
(’ommittoe, appealing for help immediately, re- 
vealed the despeTateness of the situation. In 
August, Maj.-Ueii. James C. llarbord, formerly 
(leneral Pershing’s Chief of Stall, was sent to 
Asia Alinor and Armenia by the United Stales 
j'overnmcnt to investigate' the state of affairs 
there and to report on the means of relieving the 
situation, his mission in no way confiicting with 
Colonel HaskelTs. 

dKWiSH Relief'. According to reports re- 
ceived hy Felix M. Warburg, chairman of the 
floint Distribution Committee of the American 
Eiiiul for Jewish W ar Sufferers, the distress and 
suffering among Jew's in Aiistri'a, Poland, and 
Siberia were greater than that experieiu'ed dur- 
ing the period of the war. Relief work was car- 
ried on through the Joint Distribution Com- 
mittee in these countries and also in Syria, 
l^alesfine, and Egypt. During the past year the 
(’ommittee in conjunction with the Polish Na- 
tional De])artment, Relief Section, sent a cargo 
of food, clothing, and medical supplies valued 
at $2,000,000 to Poland, each committee lu'aring 
an equal share in the expense. In cooperation 
with the Near East Relief, clothing, food, and 
medicine were sent to the Near East, part of the 
expense ($300,000) being born by the Joint 
Distribution Committee. It was understood 
that the relief was to he administered without 
disci imination as to Jews and non-Jews. Efforts 
were also made to send relief to 6,000,000 Jews 
w'lio at the heginning of the war fled to Siberia 
and iH'cupicd the region extending along the 
Trans-Siberian Railroad from Omsk to Vladivos* 
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tok. Lack of food, clothing, and adequate shel- 
ter caused these people to suffer severely. The 
funds disbursed by the Joint Distribution C'om- 
inittee included money collected by the American 
Relief (/ommittee of which Louis D. Marshall 
was president; The Central Relief Committee, 
51 Chambers Street, Harry Fischel, treasurer; 
and the People’s Jewish Relief Committee. 
From January to November, 1910, the .loint Dis- 
tribution Committee appropriated $11,445,727 
tor use in welfare work. From its inception in 
1914 to December, 1919, the Committee made 
appropriations amounting to $25,089,198. The 
oOTices of the (’oinmittee are at 20 FJxchange 
Place, New York City. 

National Bureau of Tnvrsttoation. Ah a 
protection against fraudulent charities and ap- 
peals made by irresponsible persons, the War 
Chest Associations of Cleveland, Syracuse, In- 
dianapolis, Columbus, Detroit, Rochester, Phila- 
delphia, and Toledo organized the National 
Bureau of Investigation on Oct, 0, 1918, with 
headquarters at 1 Madison Avenue, New York 
City, Samuel Mather, president. The Mar Chest 
Assoioations contributed large sums to various 
relief organizations during the past year. For 
a brief description of their origin consult the 
preceding Year Book. The Bureau took over 
the supervision of war charities previously per- 
formed by the (Jianty Organization Society of 
New A"ork and its investigations were approved 
by the W'nr Department. Some of the standards 
required of an approved war charity were; an 
active board of diiectors; a necessary purpose; 
reasonable elliciencv; no resort to the commission 
method of soliciting except during “drives”; no 
use of the “remit or return” method; no enter- 
lainnient where expenses exceed 30 per cent of 
the gross proceeds; a complete audit of accounts; 
and an itemized budget. In January, Mr. N. F. 
Persons was sent abroad by the Bureau to ob- 
serve the relief work of the numerous organiza- 
tions whose operations have been supported by 
Americans, and to make a general survey of con- 
ditions ill the various countries. In addition to 
the personal observations of Mr. Persons, reports 
were received from Barry C. Smith, Director of 
tlie Bill mu, concerning conditions in France; and 
also from relief Markers familiar with the situa- 
tion existing in the Balkans and Poland. On 
May lOth, Mr. Persons resigned in order to en- 
gage in important work for the Red Cross 
League and Maj. James B. Ford succeeded him 
as Foreign Representative of the Bureau. No 
attempt was made to investigate the following 
organizations working abroad since they were 
already approved by the United States govern- 
ment: American Red Cross; Knights of Colum- 
bus; Young Men’s Christian Association; Ameri- 
can Library Association; Jewish Welfare Board; 
Salvation Army; Young M omen’s Christian As- 
sociation; and War Camp Communitv Service. 
On the basis of its investigations the Bureau is- 
sued several “Bulletins of^ Approved War Ac- 
tivities Abroad.” See also Fraudulent Charities 
under Relief for War Victims in the previous 
A’ EAR Book. 

Other Funds. In Italy important relief work 
IV as carried on through the American Free Milk 
and Relief for Italy, Inc., and the Italian War 
Relief Fund. Altogether there were about 1.000,- 
000 children in Italy who had been made orphans 
through the war aiid the influenza epidemic. It 
was necessary that these children be provided 


with milk in some form and that their education 
be not totally neglected. The American Free 
Milk Relief sought to relieve the serious scarcity 
of milk in Italy by shipping milk in powder 
form to that country. It had headquarters at 
the Vanderbilt Hotel, Walter Meacham treas- 
urer, and it had collected $55,800 by November. 
I’he Italian War Relief Fund, through its con- 
tributions to the Italo-American Union and other 
relief organizations in Italy, endeavored to help 
children whose education had been jeopardized. 
Its headquarters were at .‘U7 Madison Avenue, 
New York City, S. R. Ihwtron Secretary. By 
November it had received contributions amount- 
ing to $130,119. In Serbia, provision for 40,000 
of the 500,000 orphaned children has been under- 
taken by the Serbian Relief Committee. Jlie 
expense of maintaining a. child is 20 cents a day 
and the Committee’s budget for the year totaled 
to about $300,000. The Committee had received 
$931,795 in contributions by November. Its 
headquarters were at 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City, Murray Coggeshall, treasurer. The Ser- 
bian Aid Fund started a campaign for clothing 
to be shipjied to Serbia in February. This drive 
resulted in the collection and shipment of 130 
tons of new and used clothing in addition to many 
cases of shoes, bedding, and hospital sujiplies, 
powdered milk and comfort kits. The organiza- 
tion’s headquarters were at 1 Madison Avenue, 
New York City, Otto T. Bannard. It received 
contributions amounting to $277,589. 

Other impoitant relief organizations, with their 
headquarters, treasurers, and collections to the 
end of 1919 were: I'atherless Childien of 
France, 1 1 West Forty-Sixth Street, New York, 
Alexander J. Hemphill, $1,001,327; American 
C ommit tee for Devastated France, 19 Fast 
Thirty-Ninth Street, New York, Dr. A. C. 
Humphreys, $1,231,508; Polish Victim’s Relief 
Fund, 33 West Forty-Second Street, New A’^ork, 
Frank A. Vanderlip, $1,222,114; Federal Council 
C’ommission on France and Belgium, 105 East 
Twenty-Second Street, New A"ork, Alfred R. Kim- 
ball, $929,599; American (’ommittee for Train- 
ing Maimed Soldiers, Hotel Biltmore, New A^ork, 
Mrs. Edmund Baylies, $453,270; Lafayette Fund, 
Hotel Vanderbilt, New A"ork, Francis Roche, 
$308,070; American Jugo-Slav Relief, 511 Fifth 
Avenue, New A^ork, Walter Jennings, $290,020; 
American Women’s Hospitals, 937 Madison Ave- 
nue, New A'ork, Dr. Sue Radcliflfe, $425,488; 
Duryea Mar Relief, 377 Fifth Avenue, New 
AYirk, Charles E. Warren, $253,408; Free Milk 
for France, 975 Fifth Avenue, New York. Henry 
E. (’ooper, $158,730; and the Stage W^omen’s 
War •Relief, 399 Fifth Avenue, New York, Airs. 
Shelly Hull, $293,903. See also Amerk'An Red 
Cross; Knights of (Ailumbus; AAiung AIen’s 
Christian Association; Salvation Army; 
American Library Association; Young Wom- 
en’s Christian Association; and War Camp 
(’ommunity' Service. 

RELIGIOXJS DENOMINATIONS. See ar- 
ticles on the respective denominations 

B E N 0 I B. , ( Pierre ) Auguste. French 

painter, died at Cagnes, France, December 3. 
He was one of the chief numbers of the Impres- 
sionist school and his work was mainly in the 
field of figures, portraits, and landscapes. He 
was born at Limoges, Feb. 25, 1841, the son of a 
tailor, and began as a painter on porcelain. 
Moving to Paris in the latter years of the Second 
Empire, he studied at the school of B'^aux Arts 
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for a Hliort time and fell in with Monet, Sisley, 
PisKaro, and other Impressionists whom he 
joined in their search for new effects. He at- 
tempted to reproduce nature in a fresh, clear, 
and independent spirit, lie took part in the 
first exhibition of the Impressionists in 1874 
and frequently after that. He also exhibited 
several times at the yalon. lie drew his in- 
spiiatioii .largely from scenes in the life around 
him and was successful in portraying aspects 
of the various Parisian cafes, of boatmen on the 
Seine, of scenes at inns, of open air gatheiinga of 
young people, etc. He continmd to live in Paris 
but made short visits to Italy and northern 
Africa until late in life he settled in the Riviera. 
For 40 years his work continued to represent the 
various characters of impressionism. He was 
especially skillful in the drawing of the female 
figure and of children, but he .studied also the 
lights and shades in the theatre and scenes on 
the boule\ards. From 1880 on, his success, 
though always debated, extended rapidly. Kx- 
amples of his work are the following: “The 
Dancer” and “The Loge” (1874); “Les Hrands 
Poulevards” (1875); “The Swung” and “The 
Ball at Montmartre” (1877), both in the lAixem- 
boiirg; “The Row^ers” (1881 ) ; “On the Terrace”; 
the “Beautiful Rather” (1881); “Young Oirls 
at the Piano” (1888); “Female Torso” (1000); 
“Wound(*d Oirl” (1900). Representative por- 
traits are those of his friends Monet, Sisley 
(1808), Pezanne (1880), a pa.stel ; of Wagner 
(lH08)i Madame Charpentier and her children 
(1878, Metropolitan Museum, New^ York), and 
Mademoiselle Samarv (1870). 

BENSSELAEB POLYTECHNIC INSTI- 
TUTE. A non-sectarian institution for the 
technical education of men, at Troy, N. Y. In 
the fall of 1910 there were 088 students, 45 being 
graduates or .special students. The faculty nuin- 
hers 08, and there arc five lecturers. During the 
year an addition to the chemical laboratory, 
costing $175,000 wuis built (lifts of $100,0(10 
were received Tin* Binary contains 15,000 pam- 
phlels, and 18,000 hooks on engineering and 
scientific siihjccls only. Productive funds 
arnounfed to $1,721,000; the income for 1918—19 
was $250,000. The institute was founded in 
1824 Director, Palmer C Ricketts, E.D , LL.D. 
BENTS. See Housing. 

BEOBUANIZED CHUBCH OF JESUS 
CHBIST OF THE LATTEB DAY SAINTS. 
This denomination was founded by .Toseph Smith 
in 1880 and reorganized in 1852. Tt is separate 
from other Mormon denominations. Its princi- 
ples have ahvays included monogamy, also 
loyalfv to the local and federal government*. In 
1010 it had a membership of about 00,000 of 
w'hicli 14.000 wu*re in foreign eoiiii tries; 800 
<*)iurches, 750 Sunday schools, with about 40,000 
jiupils During the year special efforts w’cre 
made along crlucational lines, as well as the ex- 
pansion of the foreign missionary work. Gen- 
eral lieadquarters are at Independence, Mo.; pub- 
lishing houses at Lamoni, Towui, Independence, 
Mo., and Sydney, Australia. A college is main- 
tained by the denomination at Lamoni, Tow^a. 
'Hie ])rcsidcnt of the church is Frederick M. 
Smith, the .son of Josf^ph Smith, the original 
founder. 

BESEBVE OFFICEBS» TBAINING 
COBPS. Sec Universities and Colleges. 

BETTEB, Home:r P. Geologist, died at Wash- 
ington, D. 0, April 21. He was born gt Cleve- 


land, Ohio, March 4, 1858; studied at the 
Columbia School of Mines, 1878 to 1880, and was 
afterw’ards engaged in research but in 1895 be- 
came an assistant in the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey, remaining in the service until the time 
of his death. He had been engaged in important 
field work in many parts of the United States 
and in Alaska. Shortly before his death he was 
in charge of the field station of the survey at 
Boston; and at the time of his death he w'as a 
member of the Mississippi River Commission. 

BEUNION. The commerce of the island in- 
creased to a marked extent in 1918 as compared 
with the previous year. The imports were 
valued at .$6,025,145 and the exports at $5,607.- 
107. France and her colonies continued to sup- 
ply the largest share of the imports and to re- 
ceive the largest share of the exports. Tlie chief 
items entering into the trade between the island 
and France were: C^otton piece goods; machin- 
ery; salted fish; iron sheets and bars, among the 
imports. The chief items among the exports to 
Franco were essential oil, fecula, vanilla, and 
rum. 

BEYNOLDS, Stephen. British author and 
expert on fisheries, died at Sidmouth, England, 
February 14. He had been adviser on inshore 
fisheries to the development commission and 
was known as a writer of books and sketches 
dealing with the life of the fishing population of 
the w^est. He was born at Devi/es, England. 
May 16, 1881, and educated there and at Man 
Chester University; W'ent on the staff of the 
Anglo-French Revww in 1902; and subsequently 
devoted himself to the subj(‘et of fisheries Diir 
iiig the W'ar he did excellent serviee tbrougb liis 
intimate knowledge of the fisheiies ot the west. 
Among his writings may be numtioned- A Poor 
Man\^ Ronne (1908); The Holy Mountain 
(1909); Alongshore (1919); The Lower Deck, 
The \(iry, and The Xation (1912), etc. 

BHEUMATIC FEVEB. Acute rheumatism 
is an affection for which we have no ac^tiuil 
spccifi(‘ remed>' in the sense that a specific 
remedy must be able to aboit the disease in <jues- 
tion, yet in salicylic acid and its nuiiierous 
derivatives, including as])irin and novasjiirin, w'e 
have remedies wdiieh are specific in that they con- 
trol some of the worst features of the disease 
including the joint pains; while at the same 
time they have no powder of any kind over the 
joint symptoms of other acute iiifeetions When 
joint symptoms yield to these remedies it is safe 
to r(‘gard them as being of rheumatic origin. In 
the past, developments in the teohnie of adminis- 
tration constitute true progress and w^e ha\'e seen 
saBcin replaced by salicylic acid, this in turn by 
sodium salicylate and have seen aspirin succeed 
the last named. Aspirin is the trade nam(> of 
acetyl -salicylic acid, which has replaced not only 
the original salicylates but to a corisiderahle ex- 
tent the coal tar synthetics which have hern used 
so extensively during the past 80 years for nerv- 
ous and muscular pains and fevers. It is decom- 
posed in the intestine and absorbed as salicylate, 
but agrees wdth the stomach better than the 
ol'Vr preparations and is used hy the public for 
self-mrdi cation to a degree not seen since the in- 
troduction of quinine. An attempt to substitute 
another derivative knowui as novaspirin as a 
safer drug — for aspirin is not without some dis- 
advanfagt's — seems to have failed, althougli the 
temporary scarcity of aspirin during the great 
w^ar majr have been the leading motive for sub* 
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Btitutioii. Quite recently Sejournet has sou^rlit 
to add to our resources by using sodium sali- 
cylate hypodermically in acute rheumatism, the 
injections being made close to the affected joints. 
The amount injected is 1 ccm. of a 3 per cent 
solution In a certain per cent of cases the joint 
pains vanished almost as soon as if morphine 
had been injected. Two or three injections at 
hour intervals were required in other cases, but 
the course of the disease appeared to be cut short 
and complications, especially heart disease, pre- 
vented. The French author has work(‘d along 
this line since 1915, but his labors were no 
doubt interruped by the war (see La Presse 
^frdicale. May 22, 1919). 

RHODE ISLAND. Popitlation. By the 
federal census of 1910 the population was 542,- 
tnO; by the State census of 1915, it was 595,986; 
on duly 1, 1919, the federal bureau estimated the 
population of the State to be 648,964. 

Aoriculturk. The following table is compiled 
from a report of th(‘ federal Departnumt of Agri- 
culture. 


Cl op Year Acreage Prod. Bu Value 

Corn 1919 11,000 495,000 $921,000 

1918 13,000 572,000 1,030.000 

Hay 1919 57,000 a 86,000 2.752,000 

1918 58,000 a 75,000 1.912,000 

Potatoes 1919 5,000 425,000 765,000 

1918 5,000 650,000 1,124,000 


a Tons. 

Tr\nsportation. .The mileage of the State 
in 1919 was about 1972, practically all of which 
was operated by the New York, New Haven, and 
Hartford, or its subsidiary companies. There 
was no construction during the year. 

Finance. The receijits for the year ending 
Dec. 31, 1918, amounted to $4,573,949 and the 
disbursements for the same period were $4,571,- 
256. The balance in the treasury on Jan. 1, 

1918, was $493,547, and at the end of the year 
it was $496,240. The funded debt of the State 
as of Jan. 1, 1919, was $1,263,843. 

Education. The school population in 1918 
was 119,747. The enrollment in the schools was 
89,882, while the average daily attendance was 
72,220. The average yearly salary for male 
teachers was $1415 and for female teachers, 
$675. The permanent school fund is $249,941; 
the appropriations for the year 1918 for educa- 
tional purposes amounted to $618,950. Under 
the control of the Department of Education are 
the School of Design, Providence, and the Insti- 
tute for the Deaf, Providence. The former school 
has an enrollment of over 500, while the number 
of pupils in attendance at the latter on Jan. 1, 

1919, was 100. 

Charities and Corrections. The institutions 
of this nature, conducted by the State, with their 
situation and number of inmates were as follows: 
Hospital for Mental Diseases, Cranston, 1388; 
Inlirmary, Cranston, 599; Workhouse and House 
of Correction, Cranston, 234; Prison, Cranston, 
176; Reform Schools, Cranston, 296. It is to be 
noted that all these institutions are located upon 
the State Farm, at Cranston, about 7 miles from 
Providence. Tlie management and control of 
these institutions are vested in the Penal and 
Charitable Commission, the successor to the 
State Board of Charities and Corrections. The 
Exeter School, established in 1907 for the care 
of feeblo minded children, located at Exeter, is 


under the eontrol of the Commission. On Dec. 
31, 1918, its population was 376. Likewise, the 
State Home and School for Children (dependent 
and neglected) is under its control. This is 
locat€»d at Providence, and has an enrollment of 
376. In addition, the Soldiers Home, at Bristol, 
with 110 members; the Butler Hospital (for the 
insane) and the State Sanitarium, at Wallurn 
Lake, with an attendance in 1915 of 566, are 
subject to governmental supervision. 

Legiheation. One hundred and eighteen pub- 
lic laws were passed at the Jauuaiy, 1919, ses- 
sion of the State Legislature. Among the more 
important laws are the following. Ch.1724 au- 
thorizes the licensing of athletic games on Sun- 
day. thus eliminating the trouble recently caused 
by the long-defunct Sabbath laws. The corpora- 
tion franchise tax was amended so that all cor- 
porations would pay a minimum of $2.50 on each 
$10,000 or fraction thereof annually. Provision 
was made by Ch.l737 for State aid to crippled 
and injured children, under the supervision of 
the Commissioner of Public Schools. Ch.l740 is 
designed to control the sale of non-intoxicating 
beverages. Non-intoxicating is declari\i to be 
“not more than 4 per centum by weight of alco- 
hol”; a license system is provided. The title of 
the Commissioner of Industrial Statistics was 
changed to Commissioner of Labor, and provision 
is made for a State Board of Labor, whose duty 
it is “to do all in its power to promote the volun- 
tary mediation and conciliation of controversies 
and disputes between employers and em])loyee8, 
and to avoid resorts to strikes, lockouts . . . 
discriminations, and legal proceedings in or aris- 
ing out of such controversies ...” It may, 
under certain conditions appoint a Inmrd of 
mediation and conciliation for such work, which 
hoard shall have power to conduct investigations 
and summon witnesses to hearings. (('h.l741) 
Ch. 1769 creates a Division of Child Welfare in 
the State Board of Health “for the prevention of 
maternal and infant mortality, the preparation 
and issuance of child health literature, the sup- 
pression of diseases of young children, and the 
organizing of child welfare work, etc.” Ch 1771, 
18 entitled “An Act to Protect the (loverriment 
of the State of Rhode Island and the Covernment 
ot the United States of America,” and has the 
now prevalent provisions against anarchy, and 
incitement to violence in regard to the established 
guvernments. Ch. 1775 provides that savings and 
other banks and trust companies shall pay an 
annual tax on certain deposits and profits. 
Ch.l778 incorporates into statute law the usages 
m regard to travel on highways, such as 
on the right, etc. Ch.l785 establishes a jeweler’s 
lien for lepairs. Ch.l787 revises the procedure 
in probate courts, etc. Ch.l795 amends the work- 
men’s comi)en8ation law of 1912. Ch.l802 pur- 

ports to “promote Americanization” by the es- 
tablishing of night schools, etc. 

Officers. Governor, R. Livingston Beeckraan, 
R.; Lieutenant-Governor, Emery J. San Souci, 
R. ; Secretary of State, J. Fred Parker; Attorney- 
General, Charles P. Sisson; Treasurer, Richard 
W. Jennings; Auditor, Philip H. Wilbour; Com- 
missioner of Public Schools, Walter E. Ranger. 

Judiciary. Supreme Court: Chief Justice, 
Christopher F. Parkhurst; Associate Justices, 
William H. Sweetland, Walter B. V^incent, Darius 
Baker, Charles F. Stearns. 

RHODESIA. An extensive and thinly popu- 
lated territory north of the Transvaal, eonsti- 
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tuting a British protectorate under the adminis- 
tration of the British Africa Company, whose 
charter dates from Oct. 29, 1889. It is divided 
into Northeni Rhodesia which lies to the north 
of the river Zambezi, and Southern Rhodesia 
which lies to the south of that river and com* 
prises Mashonaland and Matabeleland. North- 
ern Rhodesia comprises the two former provinces 
of Northeastern and Northwestern Rhodesia. 
Area, estimated at 291,000 square miles with a 
population estimated at from 877,000 to 884,000, 
of whom in 1016 only 2165 were Europeans. 
Seat of government, at Livingstone on the Zam- 
bezi River. The chief agricultural products are 
corn, cotton, wheat, tobacco, and fruits. There 
is abundant timber; rubber is produced; and 
gold, copper, lead, and zinc are worked. The 
exports include live animals, copper ore and other 
minerals, grain, Hour, hides, etc. The imports 
exclusive of specie in 1918 were valued at £365,- 
752; the exports at £343,338. Administrator in 
1019, Sir L. A. Wallace. Southern Rhodesia has 
an area of about 140,000 square miles with an 
estimated population of about 770,000 (1018). 
In 1917 the European population w’as estimated 
at somewhat less than 30,000. There is an in- 
adequate supply of timber but the country is well 
suited to agriculture. Cattle, sheep, and goats 
are raised, and among the crops, corn, which is 
the principal one, and tobacco. There are exten- 
sive mineral resources and rich gold veins. The 
output of gold in 1918 was valued at £2,632,000. 
Other minerals are silver, copper, chrome ore, 
coal, etc. The total output of the mines in 1917 
was valued at £4,603,335. Imports (1018), £2,- 
056,078; exports (exclusive of gold), £1,758,373 
Administrator of Southern Rhodesia in 1010, 
Sir Drummond Chaplin. 

RHODES SCHOLARS. See ITniversities 
and Colleges. 

RICE. ITie international rice situation in 
1919 was marked by an acute shortage in the 
staple in the Far East and the coiiseipient pro- 
hibition of rice export in several countries. 
British India, which ordinarily produces half the 
world’s supply, prohibited the export of rice 
during the year. Burma restricted it, and Japan 
laid an embargo on the export from Formosa to 
meet in part her own rixiuireinents. It was 
estimated that for the year Jafian was short over 

30.000. 000 bushels and as early as November, 
1018, the price rose to $3.50 per bushel and rice 
riots occurred in the country. During the sum- 
mer of 1010 it was reported that by the control 
of exports and otherwise guarding the supply 
the crisis was passed but that the situation was 
yet far ftom normal. 

According to provisional estimates by the In- 
ternational institute of Agriculture, Rome, the 
Japanese crop of 1010 amount^ to about 425,- 
900,000 bushels or about 12 per cent less than the 
yield of 1918 and about 16 per cent under the 
hve-year average for 1913-17. The Corean yield 
was approximately one-fifth of the Japanese, 
and the next largest yield of the countries re- 
jiorting was produced by the Ignited States. 

As estimated by the Department of Agricul- 
ture, the rice crop of the United States amounted 
to 41,050,000 bushels produced on 1,089,000 acres 
or at the rate of 37.7 bushels per acre. In 1918 
the production was 38,606,000 bushels, the area 

1.1 18. . 550 acres, and the average yield 34.5 
bushels per acre. The average farm^ price on 
December 1st was $2.67 per bushel and on this 


basis tittj total crop was worth $109,613,000, the 
highest total value on record. The corrcsjmnd- 
ing figures for 1018 were 101.8 cents per bushel 
and $74,042,000 total value, and for the five-year 
period 1913-17, 112 cents and $34,468,000 re- 
spectively. 

RICE, Charles Edmund. tJudge, ditnl at 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., May 16. lie was born at 
Fairfield, N. Y., Sept. 15, 1846, and graduated 
at Hamilton College in 1867 and at the Albany 
Law School in 1860. He practiced law at Wilkes- 
Barre. From 1870 to 1805 he was piehiding 
judge of the 11th judicial district and he was 
presiding judge of the Superior Court of Penn- 
sylvania from 1805 to 1016 when he retired. 

RICE INSTITUTE. An institution of lib- 
eral and technical training, at Houston, 3'exas. 
It was founded by William Marsh Riec, and dedi- 
cated by him to the advancement of letters, sci- 
ence, and art, was incorporated in 1801, but was 
not opened till 1012. 4 he enrollment for the 
fall of 1010 was 674, with 50 members in the 
faculty. The productive funds of the Institute 
are $10,000,000. There are between 1.5,000 and 
20,000 volumes in the library. President, Edgar 
Odell Lovett. Ph.D. 

RICHARDS, Charles Brinkerhoff. IVIc- 
chanical engineer, died at New Haven, Conn., 
April 20. He was born at Brooklyn, N. Y., Dec 
23, 1833, and for 25 years held the Higgins pio- 
fes.sorship of mechanical engineers at Yale Uni- 
versity, for (he last nine years being piufessor 
emeritus He was for many ycais the engineer- 
ing superintendent of the ('olt’s Arms Co., at 
Hartfoid, Conn. Tie was the inventor in 1861 
of the Richards indicator for steam engines 
and served often as consulting engineer for pub- 
lic buildings. In 1880 he was expert commis- 
sioner to the Pans Exposition. He was editor 
of the engineering and technical terms in Web- 
ster’s International Ihciionary, 

RICHMOND, VIRGINIA. See City Planning. 

RIEMANN, Hugo. Writer on music, dic'd 
at Ijeipzig, July 11. He was bom near Sonders- 
liaiisen; served in the Franco-German War and 
was afterwards a conductor and teacher of music 
until 1878 when he became a lecturer at the 
University of Leipzig. From 1881 to 1890 he 
was teacher at the Hamburg Conservatory and 
then went to the conservatory of Wiesliaden, 
whence he returned in 189,5 as lecturer at the 
university. He was appointed professor in 1001 
and ill 1008 became director of the Collegium 
Musicum. Besides continuing in his other posi- 
tions in Leipzig, he was made, in 1014, director 
of the newly-established Forschungsinstitut fiir 
Musikwissenschaft, and was a member of numer- 
ous foreign musical associations. His writings 
have been a most important factor in formulat- 
ing the new science of musicology. He was a 
thorough investigator in all fields of musical re- 
search and published the Musiklexicon (1882) 
(8th ed., 1916) which has been translated into 
all languages and become a standard. His other 
writings include: Handhuch der H armoniel vhre 
(1887); (ieschiehte der Musikfheorie im 9-19 
Jahrhandert (1898); (Jeschichte der Miisik seit 
lieethoven ( 1901 ) ; Handhuch der MuftHcgen- 
schtchte (4 vols., 1901-14) ; (Irosae Komposi- 
Uonalehre (3 vols., 1902-03). 

RITCHIE, Lady Anne Isabella. British 
writer, eldest daughter of William Makepeace 
died at Freshwater, England, February 26. She 
Thackeray, and widow of Sir Richmond Ritchie, 
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\vaH horn In 181^7 and pawhed her early childhood 
in Paris, hut in 184(1 was hroujjjht hack to Kng- 
land to live with her father in Kensinj^ton. She 
beijan to [uiblish in 1883 when her lirst hook, 
77t.c Htory of Elizabeth, appeared. This was fol- 
lowed hy a number of hooks including six novels. 
She wrote largely on the subject of her reminis- 
cences, and contributed much to Thackerayana. 
In 1877 she married her cousin, the late Sir 
Hichmond Ritchie. One of the best known of her 
novels is Old Kenmnfiton (1873). 'Jhe list of 
her other principal writings is as follows: 
The 1 lUaye on the (Uiff (1865) ; To Esther^ and 
other Ek etched (186U); Toilers and Hpinsters 
(1873); lilueheard^s Keys (1874); Miss Angel 
(1875); Anne Evans (1880); Madame de Ee- 
I i<;n(’ (1881); .4 Hook of Sibyls (1883); Mrs. 
Eymond (1885); introductions to editions of 
i'ranford. Our 1 illage, and 7'he Fairy Tales of 
Madame dWulnoy: Alfred Lord. 'Tennyson and 
his Friends, Foil rails and Reminiseenv^es (folio, 
1803); Chapters from 8om.e Memoirs (1804); 
an edition of the works of TP. M. 'Thackeray 
(1808); Hlaekstirh Tapers (1008). 

BOAHS and pavements. Highways 

rather than city paAenients have been the centre 
of interest for several years past and were nota- 
bly HO in 1010. Automobile and heavy motor 
traflic, combined with deficient steam railway 
service, have increased the demand for smooth, 
hard, unyielding road surfaces from city to city 
and town to town and for the through routes for 
long distance motor travel and freight haulage. 
Coincidentally tlie sui facing of country highways 
has aiijiroached more and more nearlv' to that of 
city streets until it has become common to speak 
of paving count ly loads. For this purpose bi- 
tuminous macadam and bituminous concrete, 
Portland cement concrete, and brick are now com- 
monly used for highw’ay surfacing, the bitumin- 
ous and the brick surfacing being placed on con- 
cret(‘ foundations and particular caie being 
taken, in all good w^ork, to secure adeipiate drain- 
age. For city streets, the same materials are 
Used, together with sheet asphalt, granite block 
and, in some cases, creosoted wood block, the 
last two for heavy trallic. Under exceptional 
conditions, granite block and sheet asphalt have 
also been used in State highw'ay work. In high- 
way construction 1919 w^as a record year, as 
w'ell as being the bright spot in the construction 
field as regards speedy resumption of work after 
the war and large volume of work as wtII. 
According to estimates made by Thomas H. Mac- 
Donald, chief of the United States Bureau of 
Public Roads, the total outlay for hard surfaced 
highw^ays in the ITnited States w'as $138,000,000 
in 1919, or $2,00(),000 more than the previous 
record figure of 1016. MLr. MacDonald estimated 
that $633,000,000, or more than four times the 
amount spent in any previous year, would be 
available for road wwk in the ifnited States in 
1920, as follows: 


For iinfiniRhed 1919 oontraots $16.5,000,000 

State and county taxes and Federal aid.. 273,000,000 
One-fifth State and count.v bond issues 

not previoustv available 50,000,000 

One-third unoxiiended balance of State 
and county bond issues previously 

uvailablo .... 45,000,000 

From new bond issues to be voted in fall 

of 1919 and spring of 1920. . 100,000,000 


Total $683,000,000 


To caiTy out this immense programme, Mr 
MacDonald stated, would lequire a heavy in- 
crease over 1919 in material supplies, shiiiping 
facilities, labor, and contractor's organization. 

Shortage of railway transportation for road 
materials, as well as the high cost of materials 
and labor, and the inefficiency of the latter, weie 
serious handicaps to road building in 1919. In 
some parts of the country stone and gravel foi 
road making at any price were obtained wuth 
difficulty. To ease the situation, some of the 
State highway commissions took great pains to 
locate gravel pits and cpiarries and make their 
location known. Thus, before letting contracts 
for 115 miles of road improvements on the Dixie 
and Lincoln highways in Illinois, the highway 
commission prepared and distributed a map 
showing where gravel and stone could be had, 
together with the (‘haracter of the highways over 
which load material w^ould have to be hauled 
and the location of steam and electric railways, 
with stations and sidings. 

Funds for highway construction come mostly 
from State and county bond issues and from the 
federal treasurv, Congress having recently made 
millions available for federal aid to highway con- 
struction, on condition that the grants be dupli- 
cated by State or local funds. County road bond 
issues have run as high as $5,000,000 to $10,000,- 
000 and State highway bond issues go much 
higher. One of the more notable State bond 
issues voted in 1919 was .$40,000,000 in Cali- 
fornia, earned 7 to 1, witli every precinct voting 
yea, making the third State road bond issue in 
C'alifornia within a few years and bringing the 
total authorized up to $73,000,000. In Michigan, 
the voters approved a $50,000,000 bond issue for 
constiucting some 5000 miles of inter-county 
roads. "I'lie Oregon Legislature authorized $10,- 
000,000 of highway bonds, and the voters of 
Maine approved an $8,000,000 issue, 5 to 1. The 
Kansas l^islature voted to submit to popular 
vote in 1920 a constitutional amendment to per- 
mit State road aid. Ihe Alabama Legislature 
took like action, and Feb. 16, 1920, w'as after- 
wards set for a vote on a $25,000,000 road bond 
issue. A bill authorizing $30,000,000 of road 
bonds in Arizona was vetoed by the Governor. 
Texas voters, in November, killed a proposed 
constiUitional amendment that would have au- 
thorized the Legislature to vote road bonds up to 
a total of $75,000,000, but during the yehr more 
than 100 counties in Texas voted a total of some 
$80,000,000 of road bonds, one county voting 
$6,500,000. Of 68 Ohio counties voting on road 
appropriations late in 1919 only eight voted no, 
the 60 voting a total of nearly $7,000,0(K). The 
Canadian Parliament voted fe(),000,000 of IXi- 
minion aid, to be made available within a period 
of five years, each province to receive $80,000 a 
year, and the remainder to be apportioned be- 
tween the provinces according to population, 
but the aid to any single project is not to exceed 
40 per cent of its cost. 

In sti iking contrast with the heavy bond issues 
of many other States the Iowa Legislature 
enacted a comprehensive highway improvement 
law in 1919 which < for the most part contem- 
plates the pay-as-you-go plan. State aid pay- 
ments will be met from motor-vehicle license fees 
and the balaince of the money required to match 
federal aid will come /rom county or township 
revenues or from assessments on the property 
benefited. A plan has been worked out under 
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wluc'h 95 per cent of the population will be 
within 11/2 miles of an improved hijjhway. The 
roads of the State have been classified into 0278 
miles of primary, connecting: every town of 1000 
population and more, and about 98,000 miles of 
secondary roads. No primary road paving may 
be started without popular sanction at a county 
election. When a favorable vote has been cast 
the county supervisors proceed with the work 
in accordance with their own programme. 
Federal aid and motor-vehicle license fees are 
apportioned to the counties according to their 
areas. Counties may wait tlieir turn for their 
portion of the federal and State aid and do all 
their work at once, collecting 25 per cent of the 
cost as an assessment on the property benefited, 
or they may issue ir)-year bonds at once, retiring 
them by their allotment when received. At their 
discretion, coiinty supervisors may pave a part 
of their secondary roads, on petition of property 
owners, through paving distri(;ts. if the dis- 
trict is on a county road then 75 per cent of the 
cost comes from the county road fund and 25 
per cent is assessed on the property benefited; 
if on a township road, the county fund consti- 
tutes only 25 per cent, the township pays 50 
])er cent and the proper benefited 25 per cent. 
Under legislation passed in 1915, by 1919 some 
2900 miles of Iowa roads had been graded ready 
for permanent surfacing, some 13,000 miles had 
been made partly ready, and nearly 40,000 cul- 
verts and bridges had been built. Although 
work is done by the counties, the State Highway 
Commission has a large measure of control over 
it. The county engineers can be removed for 
incompetency by the commission, must plan in 
accordance with commission standards, and must 
render accounts to that body. 

A large percentage of the money hitherto spent 
for highway improvement throughout the coun- 
try has gone into improvements the life of which 
is much shorter than the life of the bonds. This 
has been partly due to the rapid increase in the 
number and wedght of the motor vehicles but it 
has come more from ignorance or defiance of 
sound principles of public financing. Thus, 
'SetD York State fixed the life of its second $50,- 
000,000 of highway bonds at 50 years, like the 
first issue, although it was well known by road 
engineers and might have been learned by all 
concerned that a large mileage of the road sur- 
faces put down with the first bond issue had 
worn out within a >ear after being put in use. 
A keen and concise engineering analysis of New 
York State experience has been made by 11. El 
tinge Breed, formerly first deputy commissioner 
of highways, New York State (see Engineering 
Yews-Recordy Sept. 4, 1919). Mr. Breed found 
that from 1898, when the first bonds became 
available, to the close of 1918 a total of nearly 
$101,000,000 had been spent in State highway 
construction and that since 1909, when records 
began to be kept, over $30,000,000 had been spent 
for maintenance and repairs. For the $131,000,- 
000, about 8500 miles of roads had been im- 
proved, but of that mileage 1000 had already 
been reconstructed. Of 3525 miles of water- 
bound macadam and 125 miles of gravel 1400 
miles had been rebuilt. Much of this mileage 
had, presumably, been built early in the period 
of two decades, but not all, for Mr. Breed cites 
this as an unfortunate experience with 6.14 miles 
of 7- and 8-ineh water-bound macadam built 
in 1908, at a cost of $59,500. In 1912 and 1913 


this road was resurfaced with bituminous bound 
macadam at a cost of $24,500, since which time 
$81,000 have been expended for resurfacing and 
repairs, bringing th(* total cost of the road up 
to $165,000, besides which $8000 more was needed 
to make the road fit for trafiic. Mr. Breed esti- 
mates that had the 1600 miles of rebuilt road 
been permanently built at the outset the subse- 
quent maintenance and repair costs would liave 
been reduced sufficiently to build an additional 
400 miles of roads. 

A notable feature of highway development is 
the extent to which the various manufacturers 
of road materials have organized themselves for 
the promotion of the use of their respective ma- 
terials, for inspection work to see that the ma- 
terials are properly used, and for research 
Thus, during 1919, the Asphalt Association was 
organized, established ofiices in various cities, 
and arranged for lectures to be given at various 
engineering schools. The paving brick, wood 
block, granite block, and portlaiul cement manu- 
facturers are similaily organized, some of tlicin 
having not only a national association but a 
number of sectional associations as well, with 
engineering staffs. 

Bibliography. Blanchard, editor, A merican 
Highway Engineer's Handbook See Pknolouy. 

BOBILANT, (ileneral Uount Mario di. Ital- 
ian representative at the Paris Peace Conference 
He had won distinction as a brilliant soldici dur 
ing the war and had repnsented Italy at the 
Supreme War Council of Versailles He had 
seen diplomatic servic(‘, having been militaiy 
attach^ at Berlin He became insjicctor giuieral 
of Macedonian reform.s in 1906, and was in the 
Turkish service when war broke out between 
Turkey and Italy in 1901. During the first two 
and a half years of the war ho eommand(‘d the 
Italian army. In the summer of 1918 ho was 
transferred to Versailh s 

BOCHESTEB, UNiVEiisrry of. A non -sec- 
tarian institution of learning located in 1850 at 
Hoehester, N. Y , by the Baptists of the State 
of New York, in c(>bp(‘ration with citizens of the 
city Since 1900 women have b(‘on recifivcd as 
students, a coordinate collegi' having been estab- 
lished for them under the same faculty as that 
for the men’s college. Enrollment for the fall 
of 1919 — 402 men and 275 wOmen in under- 
graduate work, and 746 students in extension 
courses There were 51 members in the faculty 
Endowment as of dune 30, 1919, was $2,549,347. 
On August 1, 1919, George Eastman of Boches- 
ter, N. Y., turned over to the university $2,000,- 
000 to endow thcfc-^new Eastman school of music 
In the gift there was also set aside, $1,000,000 
for the building, and $500,000 for land, etc., mak- 
ing a total gift of $3,500,000. On Nov. 11, 1919, 
the university launched an endowment campaign 
for an additional $1,000,000 to use for the in- 
crease of salaries of the teaching force, and up 
to Dec. 15, 1919, $863,000 had been laised. 
These items bring the total endowment up to 
$5,412,347. In the year 1918--] 9 the income 
was as follows: from the endowment, $128,531; 
from other sources, $101,383; total, $229,914. 
The library contains 77,000 volumes. President, 
Bush Rhees, D.D., LL.D. 

BOCKEFELLEB FOUNDATION. See 

Rockefeller Pitti.anthropic Boards. 

BOCKEFELLEB FHILANTHBOPIC 
BOABDS, THE. The Rockefeller Foundation 
was chartered by the State of New York in 1913 
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“to promote the welhbeing of mankind through- 
out the world.’’ Although its chartered pur- 
poses are thus unlimited, it has so devoted its 
resources to programmes of public health and 
medical education throughout the world, that 
these have come to be regarded definitely as its 
fields. A gift of $50,000,000 from Mr. Rocke- 
feller was announced on Christmas Day, 1919, 
for the corporate purposes of the Foundation. 
A part of this addition to its resources will be 
used to give special aid to medical education in 
( anada. Its present resources in securities as 
reported at the end of 1919 are $170,000,000, 
both the income and principal of which are avail- 
able for appropriation. The emergency of the 
war was the only occasion for appropriations 
from the principal funds. Because of its ex- 
traordinary demands, the trustees voted to make 
available $10,000,000 of the principal. Of this 
amount, $5,000,000 was actually used. Special 
war gifts from Mr. Rockefeller during 1917 and 
191S, amounting to $0,500,000, were also used 
to help meet the urgent war demands. During 
1919 the payment of pledges to various war 
j)urposcH was completed, bringing the total war 
expenditures of the Foundation to $22,500,000. 
Fven during the war the Rockefeller Foundation 
maintained its regular work in public he4ilth 
and medical education. More e.xtended activi- 
ties in these fields were made possible during 
1919 as fast as pledges to war work were ful- 
filled. 

The Rockefeller Foundation accomplishes its 
results largely through two classes of agencies: 

( 1 ) Those agencies which it creates to carry out 
specilic programmes; (2) other existing organ- 
izations unartiliated with the Foundation, to 
which it makes appropriations in order to enable 
them to carry specific progiammes which are 
involved in the Foundation’s regular programmes 
of public health and medical education. Agen- 
cies of the first elas.s are the departmental or 
subsidiary boards of the Foundation: (1) The 
International Health Board; (2) The China 
Medical Board. 

The International Health Board has from the 
beginning been under the directorship of Mr. 
Wicklilfe Rose. During 1919 the Rockefeller 
Foundation made available for the use of this 
Board approximately $2,000,000. This was ex- 
jiendcd m public health demonstrations and in 
the development of cooperative public health pro- 
grammes in different parts of the world. These 
programmes, always in cooperation with govern- 
ment authority, in 1919 were carried on princi- 
pally in 12 Southern States in this country in 
combating malaria and hookworm disease, and 
in 21 foreign countries, states, or islands in com- 
bating these diseases and yellow fever. Marked 
progress in the complete eradication of yellow 
fever has been made during 1919 through its 
Commission appointed for this purpose and 
headed by Gen. William C. Gorgas, Surgeon Gen- 
eral, Retired, of the United States army. For 
the purpose of training native personnel and 
promoting greater efficiency and higher stand- 
ards in public health, foreign fellowships for 
the study of public health in the United States 
have been provided. The International Health 
Board’s Commission for the Prevention of Tuber- 
culosis in France has continued, during 1919, its 
work begun during the war. As a part of its 
public health work the Rockefeller Foundation 
has directly established and is maintaining a 
Y-B— 19— 19 


School of Public Health at Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. 

The second subsidiary board of the Founda- 
tion, the China Medical Board, is charged with 
the development of the Foundation’s programme 
of medical education in China. The Founda- 
tion’s appropriations for its use during 1919, 
including expenditures for construction, were 
approximately $4,000,000. Dr. George £. Vin- 
cent, the president of the Foundation, serves as 
chairman and general director of this hoard 
The China Medical Board has planned two medi- 
cal centres in China, one at Peking and one at 
Shanghai. The premedical department of the 
Peking Union Medical College was opened in 
1918. The regular work of the Medical School 
began in 1919. Plans for work on the Shanghai 
Medical Scliool, postponed on account of the war, 
are again being considered. Aid is given by the 
Fouiidaticm through the China Medical Board 
to medical schools and hospitals already estab- 
lished in China, and a system of fellowships and 
scholarships is maintained to provide advanced 
medical study in the United States for Ameri- 
can medical missionaries on furlough and for 
(ffiincse physicians and nurses. 

The Foundation announced an additional sub- 
sidiary department at the beginning of 1920 
to he known as the Division of Medical Kduca- 
tion to be under the directorship of Dr Richard 
M. Pearce. In addition to its work outlined 
above, the Rockefeller Foundation has made ap- 
propriations during 1919 to the following organ- 
izations to carry out specific work involved in 
its programmes: (1) The National Research 
Council, for the establishment of research fellow- 
ships in physics and chemistry; (2) The Na- 
tional Organization for Public Health Nursing, 
for the study of proper methods for the training 
of public health nurses; I 'A) The National Com- 
mittee foi Mental Hygiene, for the carrying of 
its regular work. The executive officers of the 
Foundation are: George E. V’incent, President, 
and Edwin R. Embree, Secretary. U'he offices 
are at 01 Broadway, New York City. 

The Rockefeij>eb Institute ior Medic a i 
Research. The Rockefeller Institute for Medi- 
cal Research was founded in 1901. It has three 
chief departments: The laboratories of pathol- 
ogy, bacteriology, chemistry, pharmacology, 
physiology, experimental surgery, and experi- 
mental biology; a hospital for the study of spe- 
cial problems in clinical medicine, both in New 
York City; and a department of animal pathol- 
ogy, with its farm and laboratories near Prince- 
ton, N. J. The results of investigations arc re- 
ported in various publications and ultimately 
assembled in “Studies from the Rockefeller In- 
stitute for Medical Research.” The Journal of 
Ewperimental Medicine and the Journal of Gen- 
eral Physiology and the Journal of Biological 
Chemistry ^ are published under the auspices of 
the institute as are a series of monographs. 
On November 2d, John D. Rockefeller gave $10,- 
000,000 to the Institute, making its total en- 
dowment $27,000,000. During the war, the staff, 
laboratories, and hospital were turned over to 
war service, especially for the treatment of 
wounds and diseases most frequent among sol- 
diers. Since then, the Institute has returned to 
the wide field of research in which it was en- 
gaged before the war. 

The General Education Board was char- 
tered by Congress in the year 1902 for the pur* 
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pose of promoting educational progress in the 
I Tinted States. It possesses $34,011,110.01 en- 
dowment and distributes an annual income 
amounting approximately to $2,960,000. The 
board up to June 30, 1919, has contributed to 
college and university endowments the sum of 
$16,098,704.61, conditional upon the raising of 
an additional sum of $53,609,438, by the institu- 
tions themselves. The board makes appropria- 
tions to the State Departments of Education for 
the purpose of employing rural school super- 
visors in the following States: Alabama, 
Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisi- 
ana, Maine, Maryland, Mississippi, North Caro- 
lina, Oklahoma, South Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, and West Virginia. The board has made 
appropriations aggregating $6,208,774.11 for the 
development of medical education at Johns Hop- 
kins IJniversity, Vale University, Washington 
University (St. Louis), the University of Chi- 
cago, and the Mcharry Medical School (Nash- 
ville). The boaul makes annual appropriations 
for maintenance to Hampton Institute, Tuskegee 
Institute, several industrial and normal schools, 
Fisk University, Morehouse College, Atlanta 
Univeisity, SpeJman Seminary, and other aca- 
demic institutions for Negroes. Appropriations 
nre also made for the equipment of county train- 
ing schools and for the promotion of teachers’ 
institutes, home makers’ clubs, and other related 
activities. The invitation of the State Educa- 
tional Commission of North Carolina to co- 
operate in a general survev of educational con- 
dition.s and needs in the State of North Caio- 
lina was accepted and the survey is now being 
made. J he Hoard has also maintained the Lin- 
coln School at Teachers’ College, an elementary 
and secondary school of experimental type. 
Fuller information regarding the activities of the 
board will be found in its annual report for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1919, a copy of which 
will be sent upon request The oflicers of the 
board include Wallace Huttrick, President, and 
.Vbiaham Flexner, Secretary. Address: 61 
Hioadway, New York City 

BOGEBS, Cephas Hrainerd. Manufacturer 
of silverware, died at Meriden, Conn , March 15 
He was born at Saybrook, Conn., Dec 30, 1836, 
and formed the hrm of C. Rogers & Brothers in 
1866, which in 1902 was united with the Ibiited 
States Silver Co. He retired in 1903. He was 
an ollicial in several other important financial 
enterprises of the State. 

BOLL, Alfred Philippe. A well-known 
French painter, died in November. At the 
time of his death he was president of the Na- 
tional Society of Beaux- Arts. He was born in 
Paris in March, 1846, studied under G^rOme 
and Bonnat who at once perceived his talent. 
He was especially skilled in his drawing and 
color and his numerous paintings show extraor- 
dinary variety in execution and in subject. 
Among his earlier works was a successful paint- 
in" from military life called ‘‘Halt ” This was 
followed by subjects from the life of peasants 
and artisans, including “The Strike” (1880), 
“Work” (1885), and “The Flood at Toulouse”; 
several paintings showing great skill in depict- 
ing crowds, such as “The Centenary” (the 6th 
of May, 1879), “War’^ (1887), and ‘‘The Annual 
F5te of the i4th of July 1880”; the celebrated 
painting of the “Dedication of the Alexander 
TTI Bridge”: paintings on rural subjects, show- 
ing a skillful handling of light, “In Normandy”; 


“Manda Lani^trie, Fermidre” (1888), and 
“Woman with a Bull” (1889); paintings show- 
ing especial skill as draftsman, such as “The 
Changes of Life” (1892-90). Besides these 
were many purely decorative paintings and a 
large number of expressive portraits as well as 
a great variety of miscellaneous studies, land- 
scapes, marine scenes, etc. His works were ex- 
hibited in New York in 1916. 

BOHAN CATHOLICS. The aftermath of the 
great World War made 1919 one of the most 
important of recent years in the afiairs of the 
Church at home and abroad. Repeatedly during 
the year Pope Benedict XV raised his voiee for a 
Christian peace and a true reconciliation of the 
warring nations. In his allocution to the 
Cardinals on Christmas eve he declared that 
mankind must again become reconciled to God if 
peace is to reign among men Representing him, 
Archbishop CJerretti, Under-Secretary of State 
and former member of the Apostolic Delegation 
at Washington, appeared before the delegates of 
the Allied Nations at Paris and obtained eon 
ce.ssions in regard to the former German and 
Austrian inis.sions and voiced a protest against 
placing the control of the Holy Land in anti- 
Catholie influences. Several nations were added 
<o the representatives at the Vatican, and a 
new rapprochment between France and the Holy 
See was hinted at The dismemberment of Aiis- 
tiia created several difTicult situalions in the 
new stall's. In Italy the Catholic partv gained 
so large a representation among the Deputies 
that the government was foiced to seek their 
aid against the Socialist opposition to kce}) in 
power. In Belgium the Catholic members of the 
Chamber of Deputies were largely reduced In 
Switzerland the Catholics elected th(‘ second 
largest group in the national assembly, selected 
a Catholic as President, and had seveial laws 
inimical to them repealed In Holland and 
Spain Catholics are active in the work of re- 
construction. In Argentina the C’atholic Social 
Union organized a populai campaign for the re- 
establishment and promotion of social peace for 
the details of which in the first drive $13,000, 
000 was collected. In Mexico most of the exiled 
bishops were allowed to return to their sees 
and the jiersecution of the Chinch partly (‘eased. 

In the United States the National Catholic 
War CTouncil, through its Administrative Com- 
mittee, Bishops Muldoon, Schremhs, Russell, 
and Hayes, issued a pamphlet on Social Jie- 
construction: A General Reineic of the J^rohlems 
and Survey of Remedies which formulated a 
very notable labor programme and emphasized 
some startling truths concerning social justice 
that attracted immediate public attention “The 
majority of workers,” it declared, “must some- 
how become owners, at least in part, of the in- 
struments of production.” 

Under date of April 10th the Pope sent a letter 
to Cardinal Gibbons commending a proposal 
that the hierarchy of the United States should 
hereafter hold an annual meeting to discuss and 
promote the interests and welfare of the Church. 
This plan was suggested at the belated celebra- 
tion of the golden episcopal jubilee of Cardinal 
Gibbons held on February 20th when Archbishop 
Cerretti, representing the Pope, Cardinal Begin 
of Quebec, Archbishop Orozco of Mexico, and 
more than 80 other prelates joined in personal 
tributes to the Baltimore Metropolitan and made 
him a gift of $60,000. The first of these pro- 
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posed annual gatherings of the hierarchy ac- 
cordingly met in Washington, holding four ses- 
sions, September 24th-27th, at which 02 prel- 
ates attended, his Eminence Cardinal Mercier 
of Belgium and his auxiliary, Bishop de Wach- 
ter, also being among the visitors. This was 
the first time that the hierarchy of the United 
States had convened in a general assembly since 
the Third Plenaiy Council, at Baltimore, in 
1884. Of that Baltimore gathering Cardinal 
Oibbons was the only survivor. lie again pre- 
sided and the outcome was the organization of 
tlie National Catholic Welfare Council to further 
the religious, educational, and social well-being 
of the Church in the United States; to aid the 
piess and promote Catholic publicity, to assist 
all recognized agencies for foreign and home 
missions, and to provide regularly and efficiently 
foi all publi(‘ interests of the Church in the 
United States. In the intervals between the 
annual meetings of the hierarchy, which have 
only an advisory hut no canonical legislative 
airthority, an administrative' committee of seven 
inemhers. Archbishops Hanna, of San Francisco; 
Dougherty, Philadelphia; and Dowling of St. 
Paul; Bishops Caru'vin, Pittsburgh; Muldoon, 
Rockford ; Russell, (fiiarleston, and Schrembs, 
Toledo, will direct the preparation of reports 
on all Catholic activities, through five boards, 
lor presentation to the general meeting. It was 
also dec'ided to make a full and accurate census 
of the Catholic population, and to ask from 
Horne more definite instruction on various points 
in fhe new code of canon law. A committee was 
named to consider secular legislation affecting 
education and other Catholic interests. 'Fhe ad- 
ininiKtrative commitlee met in Wa.shington on 
December 10th, established a permanent office at 
i;U2 Alassachusetts Avenue, and formally organ- 
ized its executive under the chairmanship of 
Archbishop Hanna. The details of the Septem- 
ber conference were enibodiid in a pastoral letter 
fiom the hierarchy, dealing with the various 
irnjiortant social and religious problems of the 
day, to be issued early in 1920. 

The Catholic Educational Association held its 
loth annual convention at St. Louis, June 23d~ 
27th; the Hospital Association at Chicago, June 
25th-27th, and the Superior Council of the St. 
\bncent de Paul Society at Detroit October Ifith- 
I9th; the Knights of (Columbus at Buffalo, 
August 5th. At the latter elaborate plans were 
outlined to continiu' in the social reconstruction 
movement, the organization for welfare work 
started during the war 

Three cardinals died during the year; Fran- 
cisco di Paola Cassetta, Bishop of Frascati, 
March 23; Felix Von Hartmann, Archbishop of 
('ologne, Nov'omber II; Joseph Mary Cos y 
Macho, Archbishop of Valladolid, December 18. 
'Ihe Pope held a consistory on December 15th 
and created s wen new cardinals: Filippo Ca- 
massei. Patriarch of Jerusalem; August 8ilj, 
Archbisho}) of Caesaria; Juan Soldevilla y 
Romero, Archbishop of Saragossa; Teodoro 
Valfre di Bonzo, Archbishop of Trebizond; Ale- 
sandro Kakowski, Archbishop of Warsaw; Ed- 
mund Dalbor, Archbishop of Posen ; Adolf 
Bertram Prince-Bishop of Breslau. The latter 
was one of the two names “reserved'* at the 
previous consistory. The College of Cardinals 
now has fi4 members with one “reserved in 
petto." There are 32 Italians and 31 non-Ital- 
ians; 12 were created by Leo XIII; 30 by Pius 


X; and 22 by the present Pope, during whose 
reign 23 cardinals have died. The oldest Cardi- 
nal is De Cabriers, Bishop of Montpellier, who is 
89; the next is Cardinal Gibbons, 85. The 
senior in service is Cardinal Netto of Portugal, 
created March, 1884; the next is Cardinal Gib- 
bons, June, 1886. 

The deaths of these American bishops were 
recorded in 1019: John F. Cunningham, of 
Concordia, Kan., June 23; Philip J. Garrigan 
of Sioux City, Iowa, October 14, and Maurice 
P. Foley, of Jaro, P. I., August 11. The changes 
in the hierarchy were impoitant. On February 
3d Bishop Austin Dowling of Des Moines was 
made Archbishop of St. Paul; the Rev, Edmund 
F. Gibbons of Buffalo, N. Y., Bishop of Albany; 
the Rev. William Turner, of Washington, D. C., 
Bishop of Buffalo; Bishop Edward F. Kelly, 
Auxiliary of Detroit, Bishop of Grand Rapids, 
Mich-; and the Rev. William A. Hickey of Clin- 
ton, Mass., coadjutor Bishop of Providence, 
R. I. On March 3rd the appointments of Bishop 
Patrick J. Hayes to be Archbishop of New York, 
and of the Rev. Albert Anthony Daeger, 0. F. M., 
to be Archbishop of Santa Fe, N. Mex., were 
ollicially announced; and on April 2d that of 
Rev. T. W. Drumm of Cedar Rapids to be 
Bishop of Des Moines, and November 23d of the 
Rev. John G. Murray to be auxiliary of Hart- 
ford, Conn. The Rev. W. F. X. O’ilare, S.J., 
of Boslon, was named Bisho}) of Jamaica, W. 1., 
October 19. 

According to the Amniarw EccJesiasticOf the 
official year-book of the Vatican, in addition to 
the 64 Cardinals the hierarchy of the Church is 
made up of 214 Archbishoprics (residential), 
862 Bishoprics (residential), and 563 titular 
Bishopries and 23 Abbots having their own terri- 
tory. The Chinch in the Orient has 6 Patri- 
archates, 22 Archbishoprics, 49 Bishopries, and 
(> Vicariates A])ostolie. In different parts of the 
world the Church has 8 Apostolic Delegates, 178 
Apostolic Vicars, and 70 Apostolic Prefects. In 
November the establishment was announced of an 
Apostolic Delegation in Jaj)an, with Archbishop 
F. B. Pietro as first Delegate. Archbishop A 
Mascella was consecrated as Nuncio to Chili, on 
December 28th and Archbishop Pisani appointed 
Apostolic Delegate to India. The missions in 
India which previous to the World War were 
generally served by German priests have been 
given partly in charge to the American Jesuits, 
and a number went there during the year to care 
for the Patna district in the northei^i section. 

The ranking prelate of the hierarchy of the 
United States is the Apostolic Delegate to Wash- 
ington, the Pope's personal representative, his 
Excellency Archbishop John Bonzano. After 
him come the 14 Archbishops (two of them Car- 
dinals, Baltimore and Boston ) ; 97 bishops, and 
20,588 priests — of these 5536 belong to the regu- 
lar orders. Other totals from the Official GaihO’ 
He Directory show that there are now in the 
United States 10,460 churches with resident pas- 
tors; 5637 mission churches; 110 seminaries with 
7865 students for the priesthood; 6788 parish 
schools with 1,633,599 pupils; 294 orphan asy- 
lums and 46,069 inmates; 116 homes for the 
Aged; 216 male colleges and 674 academies for 
girls. The Catholic population is rated at 17,- 
549,324 for the Continental United States, an 
increase of 8,471,459 in the previous 25 years. 
If the Catholic population of Alaska, the Canal 
Zone, the Virgin Islands, Guam, Samoa, Hawaii, 
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Porto Ilico» and the Philippines is added to the 
above total it will bring the number of Catholics 
resident under the American flag up to 26,332,- 
650. There were 762 secular and 264 priests of 
religious orders serving as chaplains in the 
army and navy during the World War. In 28 
States there is a Catholic population of 100,000 
or over, the leaders being New York, 3,089,266; 
Pennsylvania, 1,867,000; Illinois, 1,481,799; 
Massachusetts, 1,406,845; Ohio, 866,715; New 
Jersey, 746,319; Michigan, 631,508; Louisiana, 
618,869; Wisconsin, 692,233; California, 589,- 
000; Missouri, 538,692; Connecticut, 523,795. 

The Catholic periodicals and publications in 
the United States number 313, divided as to 
frequency of issue into: Quarterlies, 35; bi- 
monthlies, 7; monthlies, 105; semi-monthlies, 7; 
weeklies, 137; tri-weeklies, 2; bi-weeklies, 5; 
dailies, 8; irregular, 9. In addition to these 
there are 72 college publications. The lan- 
guages used are English, French, German, Polish, 
Jlohemian, Lithuanian, Spanish, Slovak, Slove- 
nian, Croatian, Hungarian, Italian, iluasian, 
Kuthenian, and Rumanian. 3 he dailies are Ger- 
man 2; Polish 2; Bohemian, French, Lithuanian, 
and Slovenian 1 each; none in English; the 
nearest is a tri- weekly. 

3'he solemn reading of the decrees confirming 
the miracles proposed for the ('anonization of 
rloan of Arc took place at the Vatican on April 
7th, and of those for the beatiftcation of Louise 
de Marillac de Gras, founder of the Sisters of 
(Jharity, on March 10th. The ecclesiastical 
court at Quebec has directed the further promo- 
tion of the details for the be atifleation of Father 
Isaac Jogues, martyred by the Mohawk, N. Y., 
Indians. 

BOOSEVELT; Theodobe. Ex- President of 
the United States, died at Oyster Bay, Long 
Island, N. Y., on the morning of January 6th. 
He had been ill for several weeks before. In 
fact he had not enjoyed sound health since his 
explorations in South America before the war, 
when he contracted a severe fever. He had 
latterly undergone more or less serious opera- 
tions and in 1918 he was a sufferer from sciatica 
and inflammatory rheumatism, but continued his 
work in disregard of his health. Only a month 
before his death he was under treatment in a 
New York hospital, but returned to Oyster Bay 
at Christmas. Among the latest reports con- 
cerning him was a statement to the effect that 
he was preparing a definite declination to stand 
as candidate for the presidential nomination in 
1920, and it was also said that he had intended 
soon after the peace was signed to pay a visit 
to France. 

He was born in New York City, Oct. 27, 1868, 
a descendant of one of the Dutch families that 
had come to New York when it was still known 
as New Amsterdam. One of his ancestors on 
his mother's side had been a revolutionary gov- 
ernor of Georgia. He suffered from ill health 
during his youth; was educated at Harvard Uni- 
versity, studied law at Columbia University, but 
did not practice. When a young man he showed 
more interest in natural history than in politics, 
and gave no especial promise of a conspicuous 
career. After leaving the university, however, 
he began to take an interest in politics, and in 
1881 he was elected from New York City as a 
member of the Assembly, being the youngest 
representative in the Legislature at that time. 
He took his stand from the first against political 


corruption and at the time of a judicial scandal 
in the State demanded the impeachment of the 
judges. Attention was drawn to him as a 
promising representative of the better element, 
and an advocate of political reform. He was 
elected delegate at large from New York State 
to the Republican National Convention of 1884, 
where he attempted to prevent the nomination 
of James G. Blaine. When power passed to 
that element of the party, with which he did 
not sympathize, he remained for a time out of 
politics. He passed two years upon a ranch in 
North Dakota, where his wholesome and active 
life not only restored him to health, but laid 
the foundation of his extraordinary physical 
vigor. In 1889 he was appointed civil service 
commissioner at Washington, having been promi- 
nent in the civil service reform movement and 
having secured the passage of the first civil 
service law in New York State. He administered 
the ofliee with success, introducing many re- 
forms, and while making many enemies won 
the esteem of the friends of honest government. 
His next important serviee was as police com- 
missioner of New York City, an office that he 
administered with vigor and with success. In 
1897 he was appointed Assistant-Secretary of 
the Navy under President McKinley. While in 
this ofliee, realizing that intervention in Cuba 
was bound to come, he was active in the building 
up of the navy. He served, however, only a 
year, for the war with Spain drew him into the 
Cuban campaign. He was resolved to go to the 
front and to that end recruited a regiment of 
his own, known as the Rough Riders, consisting, 
among others, of men from the plains, cow boys, 
and many personal aeijuaintances and friends 
His part in the war was creditable, but its im- 
portan(‘e from the military point of view was 
perhaps exaggerated, owing to certain dramatic 
aspects of it. He foiurht with his regiment at 
Las Guasimas and at San Juan Hill, and during 
the delay before the fall of Santiago in the 
summer of 1898, he drew much attention by the 
.so-called “Roosevelt Round Robin,” a protest 
published in the United States against certain 
vices in the army administration 

Then occurred his candidacy as governor of 
New York State. He was elected and assumed 
office at the beginning of 1899, but after six 
months was nominated as Vice-President, along 
with McKinley for the presidential election of 
1900. This was taken as an indication that 
politicians of New York State believing he would 
carry out with embarrassing vigor a programme 
of administrative reform, decided to shelve him 
The plan, if it was intended, failed, for after 
six months occurred the assassination of Presi- 
dent McKinley and the succession of Mr. Roose- 
velt to the presidency. On all sides it was ex- 
pected that Mr. Roosevelt who had shown him- 
self impulsive and headstrong throughout his 
career would insist on having his wav, and would 
quarrel with the party. On the other hand he 
proceeded cautiously and with tact. He did not 
sympathize with the indiscriminate attacks upon 
the corporations on the one hand or with the 
policy of leaving them entirely to their own 
devices on the other. Steering a middle course 
he demanded publicity of accounting and a sane 
control of business, and he created a new gov- 
ernment department, the Department of Com- 
merce and Labor, with full authority to investi- 
gate the trusts. Other features of his adminis- 
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tration were: The successful carrying of 
the Cuban reciprocity system; the exposure and 
prosecution of the Post Office graft; the disso- 
lution of the Northern Securities Railway com- 
bination ; and the settlement of the coal strike 
of 1902. Almost all his acts were the subject of 
controversy, opinions dividing bitterly on each 
issue. His settlement of the coal strike was par- 
ticularly exasperating to the conservative ele- 
ment among the employing class and its de- 
pendents, and his ruthless disregard of party 
expediency in many instances alienated a group 
of powerful politicians. There was therefore 
strong opposition to him when he ran for re- 
election in 1904. P>ut the great organizer of 
conservative. Republican politics, Senator Mark 
Hanna, died suddenly and the Democratic op- 
ponent, Judge Alton B. Parker, turned out to be 
a not very formidable rival. The result was 
a comparatively easy victory for Mr. Roosevelt 
for a second term. He expressed the idea of his 
mission as chiefly one of education, saying, “My 
problems have been moral problems and mv 
teaching has been morality.” Details of his 
second administration will be found in the is- 
sues of the Year Book during that period. 

It was in his direction of foreign affairs that 
he becanu* known e.specially throughout the 
world. In this field one of the outstanding 
features was the intervention in the war of 
Hie Far East b(*twe;en Russia and Japan, as a 
result of whi<*h the treaty between the two na- 
tions was concluded at Bortsiiiouth Through 
l\oosev('lt's influence Japan withdrew some of 
her most pressing demands, especially her claim 
for an indemnity, and peace was secured on a 
basis that seemed to promise permanence. This 
bi ought him prominently before the whole world, 
and resulted in his geiting the Nobel prize of 
1907. The great event of his career in relation 
to the American continent was of eouise the 
Panama ('anal, which stands in a sense as his 
monument, lie solved the difliculties that stood 
in his way by a course that has over since 
been criticized by certain clcinonts in his own 
count ty and m Latin- America, namely — the cre- 
ation of the I’anama Republic out of a prov- 
ince of Colombia that had develojicd revolutioii- 
ar\ teiidcncK'H. In his Lat in-American policy 
and in fact throughout the entire course of his 
foreign policy, lie was ably seconded by his Sec- 
retary of State, Mr. Elihu Root. The general 
spirit of the new policy introduced by him in 
Lat in- American affairs was that the United 
States wmiild he resjionsiblc for the good be- 
havior of the weaker states in this hemisphere. 
In the Far East, American diplomacy w'on a 
new footing as the result of the Peace of Ports- 
mouth; the sending of the American fleet aiound 
the world; the return to China of the American 
share of tlie Boxer indemnity; and the open door 
diplomacy in the Far East which had been car- 
ried out by the skillful hands of the late Secre- 
tary Hay. His firmness in the defense of 
American rights w^as shown by his handling of 
the Venezuela difliculty in 1902, when he pre- 
vailed upon England and Gfermany to submit 
their pecuniary claims to arbitration. 

His first wife w^as Alice Hathaway Lee, who 
died Feb. 14, 1884, and his second Edith Kermit 
Carow who survived him. By his first wife he 
had one daughter and by his second four sons 
and one daughter. His "eldest daughter, Alice, 
married in 1906 the Ohio Congressman, Nicholas 


Longworth, His other children were in the or- 
der of birth: Theodore, 1887; Kermit, 1889; 
Ethel, Archibald, and Quentin, the last named 
being the youngest, born in 1897. All four sons 
served during the War of the Nations in the 
course of which Quentin, who had risen to the 
rank of lieutenant, was killed in an air fight in 
July, 1918; and Archibald, who became captain 
in the service, was wounded. Kermit, who also 
rose to the rank of captain, served with distinc- 
tion in the British royal artillery in Mesopo- 
tamia, whence he was transferred July, 1918, 
to the American artillery in France. Theo- 
dore, after graduating from Flarvard, going 
into business, and serving in the war, devoted 
himself to a political career, and was promi- 
nent in politics in 1919, being elected in Noveni- 
ber to the New York Assembly on the Republi- 
can ticket by the largest majority ever given to 
a candidate from his district. 

BOSSELL, William Treat. American army 
officer, died at New Brighton, Staten Island, Dc- 
tober 11. He was born at Mt. Vernon, Ala., 
Oct. 11, 1849, and graduated at the United 
States Military Academy in 1873. Ho served 
on the Atlantic and Gulf coasts, and on the. 
Ohio and Mississippi Rivers as engineer, and 
was a memlxT of the Mississippi River (.Commis- 
sion, 1900-13, and ]>resident of the Board of 
Engineers for Rivers and Harbors, 1909-13. 
After his retirement from active service on 
Oct. 11, 1913, he was engaged on the Highway 
Commission of New^ York State as advisory en- 
gineer in 1914, and was Federal Commissioner 
of the New York Harbor Line Commission, 1915. 
During the war he was called again into active 
duty, April, 1917. 

BOSSETTI, William Michael. British au- 
thor, died at London, England, February 5. Tic 
was born Sept. 25, 1829, a son of Gabriele Ros- 
setti Among his waitings may be mentioned 
the following: A blank-verse translation of 
Dante^s Comedy, The Hell, (1865) ; Fine Art, 
chief! Contemporary, (1867); Lives of Famous 
Forts, (1878) ; Life of Keats, (1887) ; Dante (L 
Hossetti as Designer and Writer, (1880); Mem- 
oir of Dante (L Hossetti, (1805); Gahriclc Ros- 
setti (translated autobiography, 1901); Some 
Reminisrenrcs, (1906). He was editor of the 
derm, (1856); of Shelley’s Forms, (1870); of 
Chaucer's Troy! vs and Cryseyde, (1875); of 
Moxon’s Fopvlar Poets, (1870) ; of Wm. Blake’s 
Forms (Aldine edition, 1874); of Poems by 
Dante and Christina Rossetti, (1886, 1890, 

1904) ; of Rmkin, Rossetti, Freraphaelitism, 
(1898); of Preraphaelite Diaries and Tjetters, 
(1900); of Rossetti Papers, (1862-1870, 1903) ; 
Dante and his Convifo, (1010). 

BOTHSCHILD, Baron Lambert. Brussels 
banker, died January 30, in Paris. He took an 
active part in the World War, aiding in the 
creation and operation of the Belgian Relief 
(Commission. In 1914 be guaranteed the pay- 
ment for 38,000 tons of foodstuffs purchased 
through Herbert C. Hoover. Tliis was the first 
purchase made by the organization which later 
liecame the Commission mentioned. He also 
assumed responsibility for part of the $10,000,- 
000 tribute demanded by von Bissing from the 
city of Brussels. He and his wife played a part 
ill bringing Rumania into the war on the side 
of the Allies, the Baroness escaping arrest for 
her activities only through the intervention of 
Brand Whitlock, ‘ the American minister. The 
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Baron was held hostage by the Germans in 1914 
until $2,000,000 was paid. He was wounded 
while serving with the Belgian army. 

ROWING. Rowing regained its pre-war pop- 
ularity in 1910 despite the fact that the inter- 
collegiate regatta on the Poughkeepsie course 
of the Hudson River was not held. An interna- 
tional happening of importance was the victory 
scored by Alfred Felton of Australia on the 
Thames, England, over Ernest Barry for the 
world's sculling championship. Barry had held 
the title since 1912 but Felton proved an easy 
winner, his margin being six lengths. 

The annual races between Harvard and Yale 
were rowed over the New London course for the 
lirst time since 1916 and greatly to the surprise 
of the experts the Blue carried off the laurels in 
the varsity event. Yale’s time was 21 minutes 
42 % seconds and Harvard’s, 21 minutes 47% 
seconds. The Harvard crews were victorious in 
both the second varsity and freshman contests. 

The crew of the United States Naval Academy 
had a most successful season, defeating Pennsyl- 
vania and Syracuse in the American Henley. 
The Childs (hip race was won by Pennsylvania 
but the Quakers later bowed to (hrneli in a dual 
race. Yale triumphed over Princeton in an early 
season contest. 

It was estimated that more than 25,090 persons 
witnessed the National Regatta events held on 
the C'Onnecticut River at Worcester, Mass. The 
Duluth Boat Flub as in the past captured the ma- 
jority of the honors. Jack Kelly of the Vesper 
Boat Chub of Philadelphia was the individual 
star, winning the sculling title in easy fashion 
and establishing a new amateur record of 1 
minute 14% seconds for the quarter-mile. 

The Oxford'C’ambridge race was again post- 
poned. This classic has not been held since 1914 
but it is expected that 1920 will see its revival. 

RUBBER. The production and consumption 
of crude rubber tended toward normal in 1919 
with the gradual removal of restri<*tions and 
other war measures. The plantation cro]) was 
estimated at about 320,000 tons to which could 
be added some 40,000 tons of wild rubber, giving 
a total production for the year of about 360,000 
tons. 3he production in 1920 was estimated at 
between 360,000 and 370,000 tons;' for the 1921 
crop, 381,000 tons; for 1922, 403,000 tons, and 
for 1923, 430,000 tons, these amounts being 
based of course on the plantations. 

In addition to the United States whose imports 
are given i>elow, the United Kingdom was ex- 
pected in 1919 to take about 40,000 tons; Prance 
30,000 tons, Italy 15,000 tons, Canada, 10,000 
tons, Japan 10,000 tons, and the rest of the 
world 25,000 tons, a total consumption of 350,- 
000 tons out of the 360,000 tons produced. The 
consumption in 1919 was estimated as sufficient 
to take care of the production and that was 
anticipated for 1920 and 1921 also. 

As distinct from the consumption of rubber 
British capital owned in 1919 approximately 
80 per cent of the production sources in the form 
of the plantation rubber industry. From July, 
1914, to June, 1915, the United States took 141,- 
000 tons of rubber and the United Kingdom 21,- 
000; in the 12 months from July, 1918, through 
June, 1919, the llnited States took 180,000 tons 
and the United Kingdom only 50,500 tons, and 
as Great Britain has a large transit trade, a 
great part of this even was retixported as crude 
rubber. 


In 1919 shortage of labor was felt on the rub- 
ber plantations of the Straits Settlements, where 
cheap coolie labor had been employed, and there 
was beginning to be a demand for agricultural 
machinery such as tractors and harvesters whose 
extensive use was being discussed. 

The total importations of crude rubber into 
the United States in 1919 amounted to 226,033 
tons as compared with 156,230 tons in 1918. The 
government restrictions on imports had been 
done away with in December, 1918, but other 
causes still existed and served to reduce what 
would have been used if available. 

The increases in 1919 over 1918 were due in a 
large measure to the broad demand, and it was 
clearly evident that the industry in the United 
States was steadily expanding. This was shown 
by the plans that were being discussed for the 
opening of a rubber exchange in New Yoik so 
as to facilitate trading in this commodity. 

U S RUBBER TMPORTH, CALENDAR YEAR 1919 


Plantation.s 192,270 

Taras ... . ... 27,058 

Africans . . 9,940 

Central , . ... 1,422 

Ouayulo . , . 1,501 

Manicobus & Matto (Irosso . 442 

Total . . . ... 226,039 


nio prices of crude riihher in the New York 
market showed considerable fluctuation hut with 
a downward trend as increased ocean shipping 
hecame available In Janiiaiy upiivcr fine rnh- 
ber declined fioin 64yi cents to 58 cents and with 
minor lluctuations reached a hnv point of 47 
cents in the middle of December, closing the 
xear at 49 cents First latex cre])e opened the 
year at 58 cents, which figure it reached again 
in February after a decline, and then fell stead- 
ily until July when a bottom of 40 cents was 
touched. The same in general held true for 
smoked sheet ribbed rubber, whicli went to 38 y, 
cents in July. From this point with inci eased 
demands, and with lint few recessions prices 
began to go up, finishing tlie year with 55 cents 
for both first latex crepe and for ribbed smoked 
sheets. 

Tn 1919 The Rubber .Association of America 
published statistics it had compiled dealing with 
the number of employees, total production, and 
crude rubber consumed in the rubber industry 

1917 18. One hundred three out of 452 manu- 
facturers furnished imformation, but these repre- 
sented 73 jier cent of the nihher output in 1917; 
and the same percentage was therefore employed 
in estimating the totals for 1918. The number 
of employees reported by the minority was 151,- 
078 in 1917 and 148,787 in 1918, a diminution 
of 3896 or 1.88 per cent. Applying this per- 
centage to the total number reported in 1917 
gives 203,818 as the total nnmbey of employees 
in 1918. nie 103 manufacturers sold $819, i59,- 
105 worth of goods in 1918 as com])ared with 
$654,948,376 in 1917, an increase of 26 4 per cent. 
Applying the same method to the total sales, 
$1,122,135,760 was given as the estimate for 

1918 compared with the $895,816,248 reported for 
1917. Tt was stated that the product of the 
103 in 1918 was very nearly equal to the total 
product of 1917. The total amount of crude 
rubber U8e<l in 1918, 322,606.605 pounds, was 
only a little over 5 per cent more than the 306,- 
113^652 pounds CQnsiilned ip 19 17. 
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While the total amount of rubber used for 
tires increased slightly, 237,168,347 pounds in 
1918 and 233,386,796 pounds in 1917, the quan- 
tity used for other rubber goods was greater 
relatively, so that the proportion of rubber for 
tires was a shade under three-fourths of the total 
in 1918 instead of a little above as in 1917. The 
increase in boots and shoes was about a sixth, 
31,468,843 pounds; that in mechanical goods 
very slight, 22,101,528 pounds and that in other 
products almost a third, 31,897,887 pounds. 

Tlie importance of rubber products in the war 
was shown in the statistics of the total amounts 
of rubber material purchased by the Motors and 
Vehicles Division of the Office of the Quarter* 
master-0 eneral. Director of Purchase and Storage, 
from April 18, 1918, when the procurement of 
motor vehicles, tires, and spare parts was con- 
solidated in the Quartermaster Oorps, and all the 
motor v(4iicle procuring organizations of all the 
corps of the Army from April 6, 1917, to Dec. 
16, 1919. These were as follows: 


A) tide Quantity Value 

Tin*H . . ..... 325.983 $13,655,363 72 

Tu»)(‘s 898,092 2,331,439 84 

(JiiMiigs . . 784,145 15,654,601 56 

Clans “H” Solids ( original 

equipment) . . . . 108,127 4,798,552.38 


Hosp and tubing feet 576,936 105,851.69 

J^atehes (tiro) 121,873 21,096 18 

Vulcanising rubber .. ynundH 729 552.94 

Battery parts, hard rubber 

pieces 17 028 1,999.62 

Miseelhuuous .. 2,188 822 13 


Grand total $36,570,280.06 


The cancellation of tires and tubes made up 
to dune 30, 1919, amounted to 159,974 units, or 
2, 7 04 .<59 tons 

Noteworthy progress was made in attempts to 
provide for ftilure reserve or emergency supplies 
of rubber in the United States independent of 
inijiorts from distant tropical countries. This 
was marked by the publication of “A Rubber 
I’lant Survey of Western North America.” By 
Har\ey INlonroe Dali and Tliomas Harper (»ood- 
speed at the University of California Press, 
Berkeley, (^il 

In this important work there were recorded 
the results of an extensive botanical survey of 
the (treat Basin region for rubber-producing 
])lant8, begun in 1917 as a war-emergency mea- 
HUie. 

During 1918 this developed into a compre- 
hensive seaich throughout the West for all spe- 
cies knowm or suspected to contain rubber. The 
survey was to be continued to determine the pos- 
sibilities of rubber prcKluction in the W^st. 
Rubber was found in 25 of the species examined, 
although in only four was it high enough to 
warrant the hope for its recovery on a commer- 
cial scale. 

The VhryaoihammiHy or “rabbit brush,” was 
found very widely distributed and according to 
Ihe investigators could 8U])ply a rubber to which 
they have given the name of chrysil. This 
is found in tlie individual cells of the shrub as in 
guayule, principally in the parenchymatous ele- 
ments of the cortex and not in the* latex. The 
rubber is found in the older and larger shrubs 
in the inner bark of the stems. The investigators 
found that the plants range in altitude from 
about sea level in some of the desert basins to 
FOOD feet in the Southern Colorado mountains. 
The plants were most abundant and of maximum 


size in the Great Basin area, becoming more and 
more scattered and apparently diminishing in 
their percentage of rubber as this centre of dis- 
tribution was departed from. 

The best samples carried only 3 per cent of 
rubber and most of them ran less than 2 per cent. 

An estimate of what might be expected as 
to extracted product was given as follows: 


D%sti ids 


Pounds 


No. 1 — East Central California and adjacent 
Nevada .... . . . . 

No 2 — Mojave denert, California 
No 3 — Northeantirn California and adja- 
cent Nevada and Oregon 

No 4 — West Central Nexnda 

No 5 — Northern and Central Nevada 

No. 6 — Utah 

No 7 — Colorado . . .... 


3,280,000 

400,000 

1,000,000 
7,680 000 

23.700.000 
20,000,000 

24.300.000 


There are other regions and other ruhhei hear- 
ing plants which would doubtless bring the pos- 
sible available supply up to 300,000,0(10 pounds 

An interesting American rubber project on 
w^hich progress was being made in 1919 involved 
the planting of new rubber areas in the Philip- 
pine Islands, particularly in Mindanao. Heie 
large tracts had been cleared! in 1918 and 1919 
for planting with Hevea. This was chieliy the 
work of Dr. J. W. Strong, representing American 
capitalists and was of great interest as there 
was unquestionably a wonderful field for rubber 
plantations in the southern islands as in the 
British and Dutch possessions to the north and 
west. It was thought that once this work was 
started with proper government support the 
industry might he made important. 

Another new source of rubber jiroduction was 
Papua or British New (Bnnea which was enter- 
ing the plantation rubber field in earnest. One 
company in 1919 had nearly 2000 acres with 
152,000 trees, over 50,000 of which could be 
tapped It produced 89,928 pounds of ruhlier 
in 1918 as compared with 54,303 pounds in 
1917. Another eompanv has 920 acres planted 
with Hevea. It was thought that with a rise 
in the price of rubber, or if Australia would es- 
tahlisli preferential trade conditions, the Papuan 
rubber might compete in xAiistralia with that 
from Singapore. 

In Germany government management of the 
rubber industry ended by a notice dated Sep- 
tember 20th, and taking ell’ect Se})temher 21st. 
Tlius the Geiman Imperial Minister for Industry 
officially ended the confiscation of and obligatiim 
to 1 egister crude rubber, gutta percha, halaia, re- 
claimed rubber, asbestos, partly or wliolly 6n- 
ished manufactures, and also the prohiliilions 
against producing them. Provision also was 
made foi the dissolution of 1'he Association for 
the Sale of Mar Tires at the end of the year 
while the prohibition of importation of automo- 
bile tires was formally retained, nevertheless, 
adequate quantities weie to be admitted free in 
so far as German industry could meet the do 
mand but the question was largely one of se- 
eiiring adequate crude rubber and fuel foi the 
plants. A more serious difficulty was the pro- 
curing of the necessary textiles. 

The Hamburg crude rubber market sought to 
resume business on a small scale but the ques- 
tion of international exchange and credits even 
with Holland was a serious matter and terms 
were unfavorable. 

In Italy efforts were being made to develop 
the rubber industry by establishing preferences. 
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Italy’s consumption of raw rubber had increased 
four-fold in the period 1910-18. In the last 
named year it imported 7546 metric tons of crude 
rubber. Turin and Milan were the important 
centres for the rubber and allied industries, 
though there were factories also at Genoa, Leg- 
horn, and Naples. These employ about 20,000 
workmen and produce every kind of rubber 
article; automobile, motorcycle and bicycle tires 
are the most important and the output of insu- 
lated wire and cables is very large. A Koyal 
decree issued in 1919 regarding telephone equip- 
ment gave the preference and a protection of 10 
per cent to Italian goods, produced by Italian 
capital and labor and using native material, and 
next to foreign firms, established in Italy and 
producing their goods in that country a prefer- 
ence and a protection of 5 per cent. 

An interesting statement of the amount of 
II f pea rublier yielded per acre on the average in 
the various rubber plantation districts of India, 
(\^yl(>n and the llritish and Dutch East Indies 
was published in the Ihdletin of the Rubber 
(Iroteers^ Association of I^outh India. A sum- 
mary follows: 


A vei a(/e pounds per acre 



1917 

191Cy 

1915 

Ct\\ lori 

. . 312 

253 

248 

South liKlia 

218 

232 

187 

fJohore 

298 

283 

328 

Negri Serabilan 

298 

283 

228 

Perak 

. . . 382 

367 

353 

Selangor . . . . 

. 344 

340 

331 

Straits Settlements . . . 

. . . 247 

252 

243 

Sumatra 

. . 326 

309 

305 

Java 

... 322 

303 

253 

Borneo 

. 226 

224 

170 


The highest record in the list was 607 pounds 
ill a Selangor estate in 1917, the lowest HI pounds 
in the Straits Settlements in 1916. 

RUBINSTEIN, Arthur. See Music, Artistsy 
I n s f ru ni cntalists. 

RUMANIA. A European constitutional 
kingdom situated on the Black Sea, including 
the rorniei principalities of VVallachia and Mol- 
davia, and the territory of Dobruja. It is sep- 
arated fioin Hungary by the Carpathian Moun- 
tains and the Transylvania Alps, from Bulgaria 
l\\ the Danube Kiver, and from Russia by the 
Pruth River. Capital Bucharest. During the 
(ierman occupation in 1916 the government was 
removed to Jassy but returned to Bindiarest 
after the defeat of the Central Powers On Jan. 
11, 1919 the government by royal decree annexed 
the territory of Transylvania which on Dec. 2, 
19 IS had declared its independence of Hungary. 
(See [ireceding Year Book.) The area and poj)- 
ulation in the following paiagraph were some- 
what indeterminate because the exact limits of 
the country were not fixed in 1919. It w'as 
estimated that its area in May, 1918, wm about 
50,720 square miles. 

Area am) Population. The area and popu- 
lation were indeterminate in 1919 because 
the exact limits were not fixed. Before the War 
of the Nations, the area w'as given at 53,489 
square miles, including the territory taken from 
Bulgaria by the treaty of Bucharest, Aug. 7, 
1913, which had an area of 2969 square miles. 
The population according to the census of Dec. 
19, 1912 was 7,508,009. This includes an esti- 
mate of the population acquired as a result of 
the Balkan wars, which consisted for the most 
part of l urks, and comprised the two depart- 


ments of Durostor and Caliacra. The four hi. 
toric divisions of the country with their popula- 
tions in 1912 are as follows: Wallachia, 3,298,- 
094; Moldavia, 2,146,464; Oltemia, 1,413,897; 
the Dobruja, 381,306. The capital Bucharest 
had a population on Jan. 6, 1917, of 308,987. 
The other large towns with their populations 
for 1914 are: Galatz, 72,512; Braila, 65,911; 
Ploesti, 57,376; Craiova, 51,877. 

Production, etc. The leading crops arc 
wJieat, corn, barley, oats and rye. No later fig- 
ures for acreage under crops arc available than 
those given in the preceding Year Book, which 
date from 1914 when the acreage of plowed lands 
W'as placed at 13,074,922. The forests had an 
acreage of 6,935,120 of which 2,712,582 were 
State-owned. The chief industries are timber 
felling and saw'ing, sugar (from beets), and, 
above all, the petroleum industry. Among the 
smaller industries may be mentioned, barge and 
boat building, boot and shoe-making, tanning, 
stone-quarrying, and coal-mining. In the new 
province of Transylvania there are coal and iron 
industries and some steel is produced. The 
clothing of the population is produced in local 
manufactures and to some extent from cloth 
manufactured in the country, but also from im- 
ported cottons. The citv populations wear Eu- 
ropean clothing. In 1919 it was reported that 
the year’s crops of cereals would be sufiicient for 
the nee'ds of the population and that there would 
be no necessity for further distribution of food 
and clothing in the form of relief. According 
to the department of statistics at Bucharest, the 
extent of the wheat sow ing for 1919 W'as 1,200,- 
000 hectares (1 hectare “2.47 acies) for the 
old Kingdom of Rumania — or about 60 1/^ per 
cent of the surface devoted to Ihis cereal in 
normal times. The crop in general was good 
and may be estimated, on an average, at 16 
hectolitres (1 h(H*tolitre = 2.8 bu.shels) per hec- 
taie, which would bring the total production to 
more than 145,000 carloads. No recent figures 
for finance were available. According to a Brit- 
ish authority, the debt on June 30, 1918, was 
£210,680,000, and the revemue and ex])enditurc 
(estimates of 1916-17) balanced at £25,828,- 
772. 

Foreujn Capjtaj.. In 1919 the Rumanian 
minister of industry and commerce pointed out 
that despite the size and wealth of the eountry, 
as well as lh(‘ proteetjonist policy of the stat(‘ 
and special laws for the development of national 
industries, Rumanian capital was relativcdy un- 
important in industry. The great industrial entei - 
prises which developed in Rumania and arc based 
on the natural resources of the country belonged, 
he said, almost exclusively to foreign capital. 
After calling attention to the probable cause ol 
this state of affairs, which he ascribed mainly 
to the preference of Rumanian capital for im- 
mediate returns from investments in purely com- 
mercial lines and real property, he indicated the 
relative importance of foreign capital as fol- 
lows: Of a total of more than 500,000,000 lei 
($96,500,000 at normal exchange) invested by 
foreigners in Rumania, the Germans controlled 
23.7 per cent; the Dutch, 19.5 per cent; Great 
Britain, 18.8 per cent; Austria-Hungary, 12.9 
per cent; Belgium, 11.3 per cent; France, 7-3 
per cent; the United States, 4.8 per cent; Italy, 
1.4 per cent; Bulgaria, 0.4 per cent. By far the 
greater part of this capital was invested in the 
petroleum industry, the only exceptions being in 
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the case of Austria-Hungary, which bad most of 
its capital invested in the exploitation of Ru- 
maiiiau forests; Belgium, which controlled the 
sugar industry, and Bulgaria, which controlled 
three small mechanical factories. Foreign capi- 
tal representtnl 80.2 per cent of the total paid*up 
capital, both Rumanian and foreign, invested in 
industry in the country, and Germany and Aus- 
tria-llungary were represented by 30.4 per cent 
of the total foreign capital so invested. 

Govern MKNT. Under the constitution dating 
from 1800 and modilied in 1879 and 1884, the 
legislature consists of a senate and a chamber of 
dejuities, elected by indirect vote*, subject to va- 
rious (jualilications in respect to income and 
the payment of taxes. 3 he King has a suspen- 
hJ\e veto. Executive power resides in a council 
of ministers. The King in 1919 was Ferdinand 
1 (born, Aug. 24, 1805), who succeeded to the 
thioiM- Oct. 11, 1914; Crown Prince Carol (born 
Oct. 15, 189.3). The ministry at the begimiing 
of 1919 was under the premiership of d. d. C. 
liratiauo who was also minister of foreign af- 
iaiis (a])pointed Dee. 14, 1918). 

HISTORY 

After the* expulsion of the army of occupation 
the country was governed by decrees issued by 
the council of ministers and sanctioned by the 
king. King Ferdinand approved by decree of 
daniiary lOtb, the oflieial pact of union The 
movement against the government in January 
and February ended in open revolt. It arose 
from food scarcity, industrial unrest, political 
jii’opagaiida, and the bad state of the national 
finances Rumania was lighting on the one hand 
with Soviet Russia and on the other with Bolshe- 
vist Hungary, her chief motive apparently being 
the acquihition of territory. This at least w^as 
the prevailing view in the Allied press, but there 
weie strong defenders of her course, especially 
in France, who denied that it was marked by the 
spirit of aggression. King Ferdinand in an in- 
terview (luring the early part of April described 
bis country as an island surrounded by mortal 
enemies and warned Europe that its safety was 
threatened unless Rumania held out against its 
assailants. For an account of the Rumanian in- 
vasion and occupation of Hungary, see Austria- 
lluNOAio, Hiaiori/, and for discussion of ques- 
tions between her and the Allies, see* War of the 
Nations. The last stage of the protracted dip- 
lomatic dispute in the course of which numer- 
ous notes weie interchanged was as follows: 
3 he Supieme Council addressed another note to 
Rumania, November 20th, referring to the diffi- 
culties raised by Rumania to the signing of the 
Treaty with Austria, and asking whether she 
inteniled to follow the policy of the Allies, with- 
draw from Hungary, and deduct the material 
requisitioned by her in Hungary, from tlie 
amount claimed as reparation. No reply being 
leceived to this note, the Council dispatched an- 
otluT note (the eleventh), December 3d, which 
was in effect an ultimatum. Tt reviewed her 
faiiiires to comply with the demands of the Al- 
lies and fixed December 8th as the time limit 
within which a satisfactory reply should be 
givem. The Rumanian delegates signed the Aus- 
trian and Bulgarian treaties on December 10th 
just aft('r the American delegates had left I^ns. 

BXTSSELL, George William Erskine. Brit- 
isli author and politician, died in London on 


March 17. He was born in London, Feb. 3, 
1853, the youngest son of Lord Charles Russell, 
and w^as educated at Harrow and University 
College, Oxford. He became a member of Par- 
liament in 1880 when the Liberals swiqit the 
country, but lost his seat in 1885. Returned 
to Parliament in 1892 he was immediately ap- 
pointed under-secretary for India, but two years 
later was transferred to the same office in the 
Home Department. He abandoned political life 
in 1895, leaving his seat in Parliament, and 
gave his time to journalistic work, and the writ- 
ing of hooks, among wdiicli may be mentioned the 
following: A Londoner's Log- Hook ; The House- 
hold of Faith; Vollecinms and Revolleetions (two 
series, 1898); tit. Alban the AJartyr, Holhorn; 
Fifteen Chapters of Aulohiography ; Fdivatd 
King, 60 ih Bishop of Lincoln, (1912); The 
Spirit of Fnglund, (1915); A Short ilistoty of 
t h e Evan gelica L AJor em ent,^ (1915); Portra i ts 
oj the Seventies, (1916); Arthur Stanton, 
(1917). 

BUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION. This or- 
ganization was incorporated in 1907 for the 
improvement of social and living conditions in 
the United States. Its work is primarily re- 
search and publication, and its staff consists of 
men and women ti allied in special lines of in- 
vestigation and social organization. For this 
leason, in 1917, wIkmi the United States entered 
the war, the Foundation was able to offer the 
serviees of a group of specialists to the gov- 
ernment. The work of the Division of Statistics 
and Education, both under the direction of Leon- 
ard P. Ayres, has consisted largeh of statistical 
investigation and reports, employing a number 
of trained statisticians. After the declaration of 
war. Dr. Ayres, accompanied by eight nienibers 
of his staff, went to Washington, where they 
immediately organized a Division of Statistics 
for the Council of National Defense The first 
part of their service consisted in the prej^ara- 
tion of organization charts and plans for most 
of the important war agencies, including the 
army, the navy, the Food and Fuel Adminis- 
trations, the Committee on Aircraft Production, 
and War Industries Board and others. 3 he sec- 
ond part of the service dealt with vvui sta- 
tistics and consisted in the preparation and pres- 
entation in graphic form of accurate informa- 
tion with regard to numbers of men available 
for military service, quantities of supplies 
needed, ordered, and delivered, vpicstions of 
shipping, of the transportation of tii<‘ American 
Kxpeditionary Force and other data. H> the 
beginning of 1918, it became evident that this 
phase of the statistical work wtis so impoitant 
to the army and so confidential in nature that 
it W'as no longer feasible to conduct it us a 
civilian activity. Accordingly it w^as organized 
as a branch of the work of the General Staff with 
Colonel Ayres in charge. 

3Tie Department of Recreation, which has for 
some years studied and promoted methods of 
public recreation and the constructive use of 
leisure time, applied its experience to the needs 
of soldiers and sailors, under the direction of 
Lee F. Hanmer, and Clarence A. Perry. This 
department assisted the government in the or- 
ganization of the Commission on Training Camp 
Activities. After the armistice the work of the 
Commission on Training Camp Activities was 
reorganized as the E(iueation-Reereation Di- 
vision of the General Staff. 
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Mary Van Kleeck, Director of the Division of 
Industrial studies, which has been engaged 
continuously in the study of industrial condi- 
tions, organized tlie Woman in Industry Sep- 
ice of the Department of Labor. This service 
aime<l to preserve standards and safeguards of 
industry while iiRetiiig the demands for women’s 
labor in the production of war materials. It 
formulated standards with regard to hours, 
wages, night work, hazardous occupations, and 
<jUt*stions of general welfare. It has been eoii- 
timied under a special appropriation from (’di- 
gress. 

Aithur H. Ham, formerly Director of the Di- 
vision of llemidial Loans, w'as able to apply his 
study of remedial loans, credit unions, and prob- 
lems allied to war savings to the work of the 
War Savings Society Bureau of New York. Mr. 
Ham w as also one of the special committee which 
formulated the national Plan of the 1919 Sav- 
ings (Campaign under the War Loan Organiza- 
tion of the Department of the Treasury. 

I he Department of Surveys and Exhibits 
which has specialized in social surveys, plan- 
ning, advising, and organizing local surveys and 
exhibits, applied its resources to the utilization 
of grajihic material by governmental and private 
agencies for war purposes. The Director of the 
Department, Shelby JVl. Harrison, assisted in nu- 
merous surveys, the more important being a 
recreation survey to determine the extent and 
character of aiimseincnt provided in New York 
Pity for soldiers and sailors and the prepara- 
tion of plans for a study of social conditions in 
war production centres. 

Tlie ('harity Organization Department, hoside.s 
canning on its regular work, assisted the Red 
( ’I'oss in its Home Service work. The Depart- 
ment of Child-Helping, Hastings H. Hart, Di- 
rector, was utilized in a series of intensive sur- 
veys of the public social agencies of West Vir- 
ginia, South Carolina, Florida, and Alabama. 
Frederick W. Jenkins, Librarian and Director of 
Publications, organized library w^ork at the 
Ib'usacola Naval Air Station in Florida. He 
also served as editor of the f^taUstical Yen’#, 
published by the War Industries Board. Dur- 
ing the w'ar, ofTices were furnished the New 
^'ork County Chapter of the American Red 
( loss and the Commission on Training Camp Ac- 
tivities used the building as New York liead- 
(juarters. Headquarters of the Foundation are 
at 130 E. 22(1 St.. New \'ork City, with John 
M. Clenn, General Director. 

BXJSSIA. The boundaries of the Russian re- 
public wTre still unsettled at the close of the 
year, part of the country not controlled 

by the Bolsheviki had been divided into inde- 
pendent states, including Finland, Poland, the 
Ukrainian republic, the Baltic republics, Georgia, 
etc. (See these titles.) The anti-Bolshevist 
movements by the close of the year had for the 
most part collapsed and the bulk of the Al- 
lied troops had been withdrawn (see below under 
History). Owing to the confused conditions and 
the difficulty of distinguishing facts from propa- 
ganda, the descriptive information below relates 
mainly to pre-war conditions. 

Abka and Population. The only definite fig- 
ures later than those given in the 1918 Ykar 
Book ( q.v. ) , were given out by the Soviet gov- 
ernrhent. According to these the population un- 
der the control of the Soviets in February, num- 
bered 86,000,000, or about 60 per cent of the 


population qf the old Russian Empire, exclusive 
of Poland. The 1915 figures of the (’entral Sta- 
tistical Committee, omitting Poland and Fin- 
land, give area and population as follows : 



Area sq. mi. 

Population 

European Russia 


131,796,800 

Caucasus 

181,173 

13,229,100 

Siberia 


10,377,900 

Central Asia 

1,366,832 

11,254,100 

The same census, 

omitting Poland, 

gives th(‘ 

ethnical divisions of 

these regions as follows: 

Aryans 

t 

92,209,909 

Jews 


3,80:J,011 

l^ralo-Altayans 


17,656.108 

Ueorgiuus 


1,352,496 

Other Caucasians .... 


1,091,7.56 

Chinese, Japanese, and 

Koreans 

86,113 

Hyperborean.s . . . . 


33,602 

All others 


4,773 


Statistics of births and deaths, and the result- 
ing increase in population, in European Russia, 
exclusive of Finland, were as follows for 1910, 
1911 and 1912 respectively: 


Year 

1910 . 

1911 

1912 . . 


Bit thji 
. 5,233,711 
. 5,265,665 
. 5,238,186 


Deaths 

3,598,249 

3,222,275 

3,185,962 


J no rase 
1,635,462 
2,043,390 
2,052,224 


Immigration to the United States from Rus- 
sia was at its peak in 1913, and would doubt- 
less have shown an increase in 1914 bad not 
the war intervened. The figures for the past 10 
years are as follows: 


1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 


180.792 

158,721 

162,395 

291,040 

255.660 

26,187 

7.842 

12,716 

4,242 

1,403 


The total immigration fiom Russia to the 
United States for the period from 1873 to 1910 
was 2;200,a00. From 1820 to the end of 1919, 
it was 3,311,406. 

Religion. On the accomplishment of the rev- 
olution in 1917, the state church was disestab- 
lished, its property expropriated, and freedom 
of religion declared. The state church was 
Greeco-Roman, with an independent synod, though 
it maintained friendly relations with the four pa- 
triarchs of Jerusalem, Alexandria, Antioch and 
Constantinople. It dates from 1721, and com- 
Ijrises three metropolitans, those of Petrograd, 
Kiev and Moscow. The census of 1897 gave 
the adherents of the larger sects as follows: 
Orthodox or State church, 87,123.604; Dissi- 
dents, 2,204,596; Armenian Gregorian, 1,179,- 
241; Roman Catholic, 11,467,994; Lutheran, 3,- 
572,653; Jews, 5,215,805; Mohammedans, 13,- 
906,972; Buddhists, 433,863; all others, about 
500,000. 

Education. All schools and educational in- 
stitutions were secularized by the government by 
decree of Dec. 28, 1917. There were universities 
at Petrograd, Moscow, Kiev, Kharkov, Kazan, 
Odessa, Dorpat, Haratov and Tomsk, and a new 
one was established in Perm in 1917, A women’s 
university was established at Petrograd in 1910. 
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and the Soviet government has since established 
universities at Voronesii and Yalta, and a school 
of technology at Ivanov-Vosnesjensk. The 
rather extravagant claim has been put forward 
that scientific research receives more encourage- 
ment in Hussia than in any other country, the 
scientists and students receiving subventions 
Irom the government and being left free to fol- 
low their own bent in their investigations. 
Theological, pedagogical, medical, legal, techni- 
cal, and language schools, etc., exist in the larger 
centres, and education is nominally compulsory 
•up to IS years of age. The census of 1910 gave 
the total number of students, exclusive of Fin- 
land, as 8,098,109, or 49.9 per lOOO inhabitants, 
but the tiiaUsUcal Annual for 1919 gave figures 
showing that out of every 100 persons up to 
nine yeais of age, 27 were able to read and 
write. That was under the government of the 
Czar. The Soviet government has established 
an extensive school system, though under the 
serious handicaj) of a lack of trained teachers. 

PitonucTiuN, JiTc. 9'he wealth of Russia in 
Europe, as estimated by Prof. E. L. Bogart for 
the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 
was ${>0,000,000,tK)0. This compares with $187,- 
799,071,090, the total wealth of the United 
States in 1912 as liguied by the Census Bureau 
at Washington, $55,991,000,000, the wealth of 
France in 1908; $07,012,000,000, the wealth of 
the United Kingdom in 1908, and $130,000,- 
000,000, the capital wealth of the British Em- 
pire in 1917, estimated by a crown minister, 
and divided as follows: United Kingdom, 80 
billion dollars; (.'anada, 10 billions; Australia, 
SIX billions; New Zealand, one and a half; 
South Atiica, three; India and Ceylon, 18; col- 
onics and protectoiates, including Egypt, eight 
billions. 

Hussia is almost exclusively an agricultural 
country; the principal cereal crops are grown 
Slid essfully only in the southern and central 
sett ions, and to some extent in Siberia. The 
vast territories that form the basins of the 
Bnieper, the Don and the Volga rivers, with 
their famous deep, rich soil, are the great 
granaries of the countiy. These sections alone 
compiise .509,090 square miles and are inhab- 
ited by 70, 000, 000 of the population. The coun- 
try north of Petrograd is mostly barren and is 
sparsely populated. In the Archangel district 
less tliaii 1200 squaie miles of land is arable, 
most of which is given up to pasturage. 

Though the people aie largely agriculturists, 
they dwell together in communities, there being 
521,705 villages with less than 100 inhabitants. 
Of villages of from 100 to 1000 inhabitants there 
are 185.157, while there are only 95 cities with 
more than 100,000 people. See prticeding Year 
Books. 

UoMMEECE. I'he trade of the United States 
with Russia, which totaled $498,929,202 in 1917, 
fell to $28,095,525 in 1918, and for the year 
ending June 90, 1919, was $58,510,050; of which 
$2,927,494 consisted of imjiorts from Russia in 
Europe, $2,736,841 from Russia in Asia, $11,- 
990,918 of exports to Russia in Europe, and $41,- 
455,457 exports to Russia in Asia. Wte received 
in 1918 the following articles: 


A rticlea 

From Ewopea/n Rusma Value 

Bristles $ 16,986 

Flax 2,529,8.59 

Furs and skins, undressed 970,677 


Licorice root 204,300 

Potassium carbonate 1,228,092 

Seed, sug-ar-beet 852,972 

All other articles 982,417 

Total $0,784,603 

From Asiatic Russia 

Furs, undressed $ 547,936 

Licorice root * 174,632 

Platinum 2.000,000 

Sausage casings . , . 201.944 

Seeds, grass . . 52,420 

Seeds, sugar-beet 62..528 

All other articles 935.944 


Total $3,975,404 


Our trade witli both European and Asiatic 
Russia for the six years 191,9-1918 has been as 
follows : 

Tear 

1913 . .. 

1914 

1915 

1916 .. 

1917 

1918 . 

V S Imports 
from Russia 
. . . $24,377,070 
14,569,397 
3.086.595 
8,618,695 
. . . 14,514.431 

... . 10,760,007 

U.S Exports 
to Russia 
$ 26.909.707 
27,956.337 
170,231,829 
468.814,550 
423,808 771 
17,335,518 

The total trade of Russia with all nations for 

the same 

year, as far as the figures are avail- 

able, was 

as follows: 


Tear 

Imports 

Exports 

1913 . 

.... 707,627,000 

782,869.000 

1914 . . 

. . 565,466.000 

492,386.000 

1915 

. . 586,360,000 

206,945.000 

1916 

. . . 550.000.000 

201 000.000 


Rubles 

Rubles 


During the last few yeais. owing to the ab- 
normal conditions, considerable Siberian wool 
bas been shipped through Vladivostok. Most 
of it comes from Mongolia and central and west- 
ern Siberia, and on the restoration of pre-war 
eonditions will doubtless find an outlet through 
European Russia. 

Among the few ports of Russia, Archangel is 
one of the most important. It is also one of 
the important ])orts of the woihi in exports of 
flax, grain (Siberian) lumber, tar, pitch, and 
turpentine. It is closed to navigation by ice 
during the winter, but the British have estab- 
lishixl a base at Economy on the northern ex- 
tremity of Povrakulski Island, whieh is kept 
open iiy icebreakers until late in the winter, 
and whenee a railroad runs to Archangel 
Navigation is usually possible to Archangel di- 
rect for 210 days of the year. 

Ecoxomic Conuitions. In March great suf- 
fering was reported in the city of Petrograd 
from lack of water. This had caused a spread 
of disease, especially typhus. The prices of 
necessaries had risen, according to press re- 
ports, to enormous figures, a kilo of tea, (2^ 
Ihs.), for example, being quoted at nearly $190, 
and petroleum and other necessaries having 
reached an almost prohibitive figure. Jlie use 
of electric light was restricted and many pro- 
prietors of lodging-houses were summoned be- 
fore the revolutionary tribunal for violation of 
this rule. The manufacture of the necessary lo- 
comotives for railways was reported to be far 
below the requirements. Crowds of workmen 
w’ere said to be scattering over the country in 
search of work and it was reported that only 
about 60,000 were left in the city of Petrograd. 
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Hardly a week passed without a long report 
from some quarter in regard to the suffering and 
destitution. These reports varied according as 
they came from Bolshevik or anti-Bolshevik 
sources. Ilie larger part of them in the Amer- 
ican press came from the latter. Many of the 
accounts were reported to be by eyewitnesses. 
The following, which was reported in a l^rench 
paper, is ‘fairly typical. Like many others it 
cited no authority, but in general it agreed with 
the accounts of all travelers eveept those who 
were either mure or less sympathetic with the 
Bolshevik r^^gime or who were strongly opposed 
to the policy of intervention in Russia. The 
account is attributed to a profe.SHor who had 
lecently arrived in J^Tance from Petrograd. He 
said that bread, flour, milk, eggs, and even 
meat, were still to be found in P(‘trograd vvlien 
he left the city in x^pnl, but at fahulous prices. 
Biead, for example, cost from 30 to 35 rubles a 
pound. \Vag(‘8 and salaries had risen, to be 
sure, but the value of money had greatly de- 
preciated, owing to the enormous circulation 
of paper money. Oil, fats, and sugar were 
hardly ever to be found, except among the sail- 
ors, the troops of the Red Ouard, and the com- 
missaries of the people. The lack of them had 
caused great mortality among children and old 
people, and was progressively reducing the 
strength of the people. He denied, however, the 
reports in the newspapers that people were dy- 
ing in the streets. Death was common because, 
in their enfeebled condition, some slight ailment 
carried them off after a few days. ITie price of 
butter had risen to 200 rubles a pound. Vege- 
table oil, formerly abundant, had nearly disap- 
peared. The problem of obtaining sullicient fats 
for cooking was apparently insoluble. Various 
expedients to meet this need had been tried in 
vain, for example: In the closing months of 
1918 a considerable quantity of cod liver oil had 
entered from the Scandinavian countries and in 
many families it was employed in the roasting 
of horse meat, and in the frying of potatoes; 
but the supply was soon exhausted. TTiere was 
even talk of employing castor oil for this pur- 
pose, and means were suggested for de odorizing 
it. In January and February, 1919, when the 
commissary of provisions was unable to dis- 
tribute bread, he distiibuted raw oats on several 
occasions, and various dishes w^ere made of them. 
ITiousaiids of inhabitants had perished already, 
and hundreds of thousands of others were slowly 
dying. 

Various arguments were used on behalf of 
the economic intervention of the Allies. It was 
argued that the economic system of the coun- 
try should be re-organized against Bolshevism; 
that such an organization might proceed by 
creating zones, depots of provisions, and lines 
of relief. France was called upon to take part 
in this, as the old ally of Russia, and because 
she had need of Russian products. A good out- 
let for her metal products would be afforded, 
while Russian kerosene and other coal products 
would make up for her lack of coal. Further- 
more, it would raise the prestige of France in 
Russia and would tend to friendship hetw'een 
France and Russia. See below under History. 

Railways. While there was little to be re- 
corded in the way of railway development and 
extension in Russia it was credibly reported 
that a concession for the building of the long 
projected Great Northern Railway in Russia 


had been granted during the year to a Kor- 
wegian-American syndicate. In this connection 
the t^vensk Handelstidning of Stockholm re- 
printed an oflicial report of the franchise*, granted 
by the “Severnaya Kommuna’’ (Northern Com- 
mune), of Petrograd, in which it was stated that 
the constructing syndicate was backed by Amer- 
ican capital, mentioning the name of “Hanne- 
vig” — well known in Norwegian financiaL and 
commercial circles — as one of the principals. In 
this rei>ort, as printed, provision was made for 
the failure of the financial group mentioned to 
take up the work by the alternative proposition 
to offer the concession in the financial markets 
of the world. 

'J’he Great Northern Railway was planned and 
its immediate construction urged by a special 
commission headed by the assistant minister of 
ways and communications, L N. Borissov, created 
in 191(1 for the purpose of formulating the 
whole railroad programme of the Russian Em- 
pire. At that time throughout the entire i ail- 
road system of the country rapidly increasing 
congestion was being experienced and operation 
and traffic suffered accordingly. The commis- 
sion urged the immediate construction of several 
new trunk lines, equipped for heavy traffic, stat- 
ing that the economic development of the coun- 
try depended upon such added facilities. An 
extensive programme of railroad construction was 
recommended which included the building of 
4150 miles in the five years 1917-1921, with an 
additional 1400 annually during the succeeding 
five years, and called for the construction of 
between 28,0(K) and 30,000 miles of railway be- 
tween 1917 and 1926, affording Russia between 
70,000 and 75,000 miles of railroad by 1927. 
The budget for materials and labor necessary 
for this piogramme was estimated by the com- 
mission at $600,000,000. 

For immediate construction this commission 
urged the Great Northern Railway, running 
north of, and parallel to, the Trans-Siberian 
railroad, and designed to relieve the heavy 
traffic on the latter, which in 1910 had been 
increasing at an annual rate of 20 per cent and 
to stimulate the development of the vast coal 
and mineral resources of the Urals, the natural 
resources and of North Russia generally. 

Its proposed route was from Soroka, a sta- 
tion midway on the Murman Railway, near the 
Gulf of Onega, via Kotlas, a town on the Dvina 
River, thence across the Ural Mountains, and 
so on to the junction of the Obi and Irtish 
Rivers in Siberia. The plans also called for two 
main lines from Kotlas to Zvanka, where the 
Murman Railway joins the Retrograd-Vyatka- 
trans-Siberian line, or else to run past Zvanka 
directly to Petrograd. Together with proposed 
shorter spur lines into important industrial dis- 
tricts, the project represented about 2000 miles 
of railway. 

The concession as offered in 1919 first com- 
prised the construction and operation of a Rus- 
sian standard gauge (5 ft.) road for general 
traffic and in addition valuable rights to exploit 
vast tracts of forest and mineral land. The 
company also was to be permitted to establish 
and o|x*rate shipyards, ports, and steamship 
lines, and to receive free of charge, districts 
suitable for the establishment of towns and vil- 
lages. Further, it was to be entitled to use all 
water power in the neighborhood of the railway. 
With such undertakings a part of the railway 
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cTiterpriae it might he considered that under 
ordinary circumstances and the natural possi- 
bilities of Russia the concession would be highly 
valuable. In return for these advantages and 
rights the Russian Soviet Republic stipulated 
that it should receive one-half kopeck per pood 
(36 lb.) for ore mined, without regard to the 
kind of ore; and collect a charge of 5 per cent 
of the London market price on all timber cut. 
The company, however, was to be relieved from 
income and industrial taxes, paying, instead, 25 
per cent of its not profit. 

Aside from the political conditions affecting 
the granting of the concession, it was universally 
admitted that the road, should it be built, would 
be of incalculable importance to the future de- 
\elopmcnt of North Russia, bringing transporta- 
tion for the first time to the vast mineral, coal, 
timber, petroleum and agricultural resources of 
North Russia. 

Ftnanck. Only fragmentary figures on fi- 
nance wore given out by the authorities down 
to the beginning of 1010. From estimates avail- 
able in April of that year, the expenditures in 
thousands of rubles for [jcriods of six months 
beginning with January, 1018, were as follows, 
the figures for 1010 being provisional: Jan- 
uary to June, 1018, 17,002,727; July to Decem- 
ber, 1018, 20,074,104; January to June, 1919, 

49.100.000. On Oct. 31, 1918, official figures 
placed the debt at 30,000,000,000 rubles, which 
apparentlv represented only credit notes is- 
siumI under the Bolshevist government, for 
the circulation, including notes issued under 
the Czar and under the first provisional gov- 
ernment, was placed officially in November at 

50.000. 000.000 rubles. Tlie finauec minister de- 
el are<l on January 3(1 that the expenses of the 
government of Soviet Russia doubled about every 
six months, and the above figures nearly bore 
out that statement. The main eause was the 
depreciation of the ruble. Frequent reports of 
travelers as to the extraordinary prices for the 
necessaries of life in Russia were published dur- 
ing the year. That they were not greatly ex- 
nggerated would appear from the following tabic 
published by an official newspaper giving the 
prices of products in Moscow, March Ifith. 


Ryo bread , . . 
Loaf suffar . . . 
Creamery butter 

Cocoa 

Hoof 

Pork 

Horseflesh 

Sausages 

Fish 

Milk 

Cheese 

Rggs 

Tea 

Potatoes 

Cabbage .... 

Soup 

Cigarettes .... 

Mutches 

Sewing cotton . . 
Goloshes ... 

Slippers 

boots . . . . 


Rubles 
• lb. 20-30 
.lump 

.. .lb 100-120 
lb. 70-80 
. . lb 30-3.5 

lb 70-80 

lb 13-1.5 

. .lb. 30-60 

11) 20-40 

. .quart 8-10 

lb 120 

. . . . each 7 

. . lb, 260-300 

lb 7-8 

lb 15 

.. .lb. ,25-30 
.per ten .3-4 
. . . .box 3 

reel 13-25 

. . . .pair 220-280 
. . . .pair 350-900 
.pair 550-1,000 


(iovFRNMENT. The tcxt of the constitution of 
the Federal Soviet Republic was published July 
19, 1918. For details, see preceding Year 
The highest authority is the All-Russian Con- 
gress of Soviets, which elects an AlLRu-ssian 
Central Executive Committee of not more than 


200 members. Supreme legislative and adminis- 
trative power is vested in this committee, which 
chooses a Council of People’s Commissioners for 
the general administration, consisting of 18 
members. The three principal commissioners at 
the beginning of 1919 w’ere as follows: Presi- 
dent of the Council, Vladimir Hitch Ulianov- 
Lenin; Military Affairs and Navy, Leo Trotsky; 
Foreign Affairs, M. Tchitcherin. See Coopera- 
tion; Naval Progress; War of the Nations. 

History 

Anti-Bolshevist Forces at the Broinmno 
OF the Year. In the Ural region anti-Bolshevist 
Russian forces were reported on Dec. 25, 1918, 
to have occupied P(»rm, having defeated the 
Bolshevists and taken 8000 prisoners This was 
heralded as a siiecess on the part of Admiral 
Kolchak’s military administration. On Decem- 
ber 30tli the success of the latter’s troops was 
reported to have continued, and they were said 
to have taken 31,000 prisoners. Other events 
reported in the press at the beginning of the 
year were: Detention of British civil and mili- 
tary functionaries in Moscow. It was said that 
they were kept in prison and badly treated. 
Rome members of the Danish legation had suc- 
ceeded in reaching Finland, having had some 
difficulty in escaping. Tliere remained in Rus- 
sia no representatives of the neutral countries. 
The Bolshevist leaders were opcmly saying that 
they would he in a strong position, because the 
Entente could not move until the spring. Tales 
of cruelty continued to be circulated, and it was 
said that the population of Petrograd had sunk 
to 800,000 including the Red Ouards, and that 
many were dying of starvation in the streets 
daily. 

In the first part of the year the course of the 
various anti-Bolshevik movements in Russia 
may be summed up a.s follows: At Omsk in 
Siberia the remnaiiLs of the Scwialist Revolu- 
tionary party that had supported Kerensky, set 
up a transitory, All-Russian government. Ad- 
miral Kolchak, professing to represent the mod- 
erate democratic element that favored the re- 
ncAval of a constituent assembly, gathered a con- 
siderable army from the scattered constitution- 
alists in Siberia, and took charge of this Omsk 
government. Oencral Denikin held the coast of 
the Black Sea as far east as Sukhum, and had 
dispatched (expeditions to the (Timea and to 
the vicinity of the Donetz coal region. His army 
numbered ‘ 180,000 mrm, of whom 80,000 wen? 
Kuban (^ossa(‘k8; of the rest 20 per cent were 
said to be ex-oflicers of the Russian ^rmy. 
Krasnoff’s array lay to the north, and was esti- 
mated at 250,000 to 300,000, consisting almost 
exelusively of Don Cossacks. At the beginning 
of the year they were marehing on Tsaritsin for 
the purpose of linking the Siberian army with 
the O.echo-Slovaks. In Ukraine General Sko- 
ropadski was a fugitive and the power, nom- 
inally, was in the hands of General Petlura, 
who was said to have declared himself a 
Socialist and to have invited the assistance of 
the Ukrainian Bolshevists. His force was <|Om- 
posed of miscellaneous elements gathered chiefly 
by the hope of plunder and the high pay. Kieff 
was cut off from Odessa and his troops occupied 
Nikolaieff and Kherson, and were on the point 
of taking Odessa when the Allies arrived. In 
that neighborhood a French and Greek force 
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was operating, supported by a naval squadron in 
the Black Sea. The region between the Crimea 
and Ekaterinodar was overrun by Bolshevist ir- 
regulars who were reported to be pillaging the 
country. In the Caucasus the Bolshevists held 
the lower Volga as far down as Astrakhan, and 
the Caspian coast as far south as Petrovsk. To- 
ward the west their lines extended to within 
fighting range of the Don Cossacks and Deni- 
kin’s troops. At Archangel a temporary govern- 
ment had been set up under Tchaikovsky with the 
aid of the British and Allied expeditionary 
forces which had been gathered at that point and 
on the Murman coast with a view to driving 
on toward Petrograd and proceeding in the di- 
rection of the Kolchak army. Tlie Baltic prov- 
inces had set up independent governments which 
were resisting the Bolsheviks. Polish forces 
were operating on tlie southern front toward 
Minsk, and still further to the south a Ru- 
manian force was fighting towards Ukraine. 
'Diere was division among the anti-Bolshevist 
forces. In Ukraine, for example, the army of 
Ceneral Petlura was operating not only against 
the Bolshevists hut against the Poles and the 
Rumanians, and later against Denikin. The 
Rumanians also were fighting against Denikin. 

Conditions in Ferrttary. On February 7th a 
successful raid by a detachment of the French 
foreign legion was reported in the neighborhoiKl 
of Archangel. Figliting, however, was still go- 
ing on. The reports in the beginning of Febru- 
ary indicated that T.enin was taking a dark 
view of the prospects of the new government 
which he said was, after all, only an experi- 
ment. He was further quoted as saying that 
the old economic conditions had bequeathed many 
specialists to the government, and that they 
must be invited to )oin the government in its 
work. Meanwhile reports of the execution of 
the four Russian Crand Dukes were published. 
This execution was said to have taken place 
on January 28th in a suburb of Petrograd, and 
at the same time 172 other persons, including 
28 women, were said to have been shot for hav- 
ing taken part in an Anglo-French organization. 
According to this report, the Crand Duke 
Nickailovitch, had been ai rested at the end of 
December, 11)18, and kept with four others in a 
small cell in prison. Although he had been a 
man of purely artistic and literary tastes, and 
bad kept aloof from politics and military af- 
fairs. be w'HS accused of having favored, at a 
recent date, the Cadet party. At the same 
time the Crand Duke Paul Alexandrov iteli, uncle 
of the Czar, was kept in prison at Vologda, 
whence in January he w'as transferred to Petro- 
grad. It was learned at his examination that 
his son had been shot W'hile in the Urals, The 
Grand Duke George Mikhailovitch, had been ar- 
rested in Felirnary, 11118, and kept in prison. 
He too W'as confined at the prison in the siihiirb 
of Petrograd. 

The Bolshevist Government. According to 
reports in the papers, at the beginning of March 
a definite break had taken place between the ex- 
tremists led by Trotsky and Zinovieff on the 
one hand and the inrKlerate party of l^niii on 
the other. At this time considerable comment 
was cK*casioned by the report in the I'nited 
States of an offer wdiich T^enin had made to 
America. The former American ambassador to 
Russia, in his evidence before tlic Senate propa- 
ganda investigatiiig committee, said that Mr. 


Raymond Robins, former Red Cross representa- 
tive ill Russia, had returned to the United St ates 
bearing a message from the Bolshevist govern- 
ment, offering under certain conditions to make 
concessions to the United States similar to 
those granted to Germany under the Brest-Li- 
tovsk treaty. At the beginning of March Zino- 
vieff declared, on the occasion of the anniversary 
of the assassination of the emj^ror Alexander II, 
that the Red army was destined to fight, not 
only in Russia, but also in the streets of Lon- 
don, Paris and Rome for the great ideal of 
communism, and he warned the lioiirgeoisie of 
FiUrope to keep their hands off the Red republic, 
saying that they would take Petrograd only by 
passing over tlie dead bodies of the Bolshevists. 

The (Ureer of Kolchak. F.arly in March 
important successes of the Kolchak forces were 
reported. The offensive betw'een Perm and the 
Silieriari railw^ay was said to have pushed back 
the Bolshevists over 30 miles, and broken their 
front over a distanee of 20 miles. The Bolshe- 
vists were reported to be retiring and to have 
left large masses of piisoners in the hands of 
the Kolchak troops. A little later the latter 
were said to have formed two large salients ex- 
tending within the enemies’ line for more than 
40 miles and tlir eaten ing their raihvay com- 
nmnieations. By the end of April Kolchak bad 
captured Gla/ov, between Viatka and Perm, and 
there was hope of a juneiion with the forces at 
Archangel. By May fid bo had establishi'd his 
headquarters at Ekaterinliurg. 

The government that he had set up at Omsk 
appeared to be a more stable government than 
its predecessors, and secured a reputation for 
military successes and for ability to maintain 
law and order. In rcgarrl to these* military 
sueeesses, however, the re])()its ])rinted in tlie 
newspapers appeared to come from sanguine 
partisans who expressed ho])es rather than reali- 
ties, for victories were repeatedly announced in 
conspicuous articles only to be denied a few 
days later in articles more or less concealed in 
the eoncludiiig pages of tin* nevvspap(‘rs. Hence 
it was not known bow' much of the re])utalion 
for success w'as simjily a matter of piopaganda, 
and as time went on suspicion that the pri'ss 
accounts bore no relation to actuality vv'as 
strengthened by the fact that although a long 
sei ies of tiiiimjdis bad been bailed by the new^s- 
papers. at the end of them it appeared that 
Kohdiak w'as steadily losing ground and finally 
was on tlie verge of collapse However, the 
reputation won by him serv'ed to bring about a 
conditional recognition of his government on 
June 12th by Jajian, and the Gouncil of Four. 
He took his stand publicly as a rejireseniative 
of democratic jiriiieiples, and declared that as 
pari of his programme be would hold elections 
for a eonstitutent assemlily as soon as ho 
should reach Moscow, or if conditions at that 
time were too disturbed, that he would attempt 
to reeonvoke the former (■onstituent Assembly 
which had been ovi'rtbrowm by the Bolsheviks. 
Tie further agreed to recognize the independence 
of l^oland and Finland and to come to friendly 
arrangements wHh the other governments within 
the former Russian empire. In return, the as- 
sociated T^owers agreed to supply arms, muni- 
tions, food, and money, but not troops, in assist- 
ing the new government. Soon afterw'ards, how- 
ever, Kolchak’s forces were driven back about 
200 miles by a vigorous Bolshevik advance. The 
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latter occupied Ufa, .Tune 8th, and recovered 
Kkaterinburg, July 17th. In the summer and 
early autumn frequent reports of Kolchak’s suc- 
cesses were circulated widely by the best known 
newspapers in the Allied countries, and resting 
apparently on no foundation whatever. At the 
same time, as the result of persistent propa- 
ganda, be was held up by the moat serious jour- 
nals as the true representative 6f the Russian 
p>eople, and any doubt expressed as to his mili- 
tary success or as to the political forces be- 
hind him was attributed as pro-Bolshevism. 
Finally, however, on November 15th, the news 
came that his capital had been taken by the 
Holsbevists and that bis army was being driven 
back. In November and December there were 
frequent reports of diH]mtes between the C7echo- 
Slovaks in Russia and the Kolchak government, 
in which the latter was accused of committing 
atrocities upon persons who entertained demo- 
cratic convictions. Down to the end of the 
year tliere were conflicting reports both as to 
the merits and as to the success of the Kolchak 
venture, but his armies were shattered, the 
movement bad collapsed, and he himself was a 
fujritive. 

Thk AarTTANGEi. Front. The following ar^ ex- 
amples of the reports of the press in regard to 
the Archangel operations early in the year: 
Se\ero fighting was reported on February 14th, 
when it was said that the Bolshevists were ex- 
erting press^^re to the south and southwest, but 
that the Allies on the southern front had dealt 
a successful counter-attack. Renewed fighting 
was reported at Archangel, March 1st, and the 
Allies were said to have occupied definitely a 
point some 860 miles south of the Port Mur- 
mansk. During the next few days, engagements 
were reported to the general advantage of the 
Allies. It was reported on March 14th that 
fighting was going on in the Vaga sector and 
that attacks by the Bolshevists had been re- 
])ulsed; also that the enemy had made an un- 
successful attack upon Murmansk. Later the 
Bolshevists claimed to have captured a village 
on the Vaga River. Successful raids by the Al- 
lied troops on the Archangel front were re- 
])orted in April. These and many other suc- 
cesses of the Archangel forces, though constantly 
cm})haHizod in the press dispatches, were of no 
importance wliatcver. The hold of the Allies 
on the country was always precarious. Hope 
of a junction with Kolchak vanished after his 
letreat in the summer, and from that time on 
(he British began to withdraw. Meanwhile 
sharp criticism had been leveled at a military 
policy which kept the Allied troops in this 
quarter with these results and finally it was 
slatcnl, on January 17th, that all Allied forces 
on this front would be withdrawn as soon as 
])osHil)le It was reported on April 10th that 
the .American forces were discontented and had 
oven threatened mutiny. The report as to the 
mutiny was denied in certain quarters but all 
reports indicated a spirit of discontent, es- 
])ecially as a result of ignorance as to what 
purpose their presence in Russia actually served. 
In June they were withdrawn. On May 30th 
Mr. Winston Churchill in the House of Com- 
mons explained that all military powers on this 
front would ho turned over to the Russian troops 
that were opposing the Bolsheviks, and on June 
14th a British contingent also was withdrawn 
from this region. (Jeneral Rawlinson was sent 


from England, August Ist, to direct the process 
of evacuation. Some unimportant rear actions 
W^re fought, and on October 2d the last of the 
troops were embarked. On November 8th, Mr. 
Lloyd George definitely announced the abandon- 
ment of British aid to the anti-Bolshevist party, 
and an envoy was sent to arrange with the 
Bolshevist government for an exchange of pris 
oners. 

The Denikin Campaigns. The Cossack gen- 
erals, Krasnoff and Denikin in March, aided by 
the British, held the region between the Caspian 
and Black Seas, and expected to advance up the 
rivers Don and Volga; but in less than two 
months the Don Cossacks were nearly surrounded 
by Trotzky’s troops. The armv of Denikin was 
attacked on two sides, — by the Bolsheviki on 
the north and the Georgians on the south. The 
trans-Caspian region was relinquished by the 
British, hut as Kolchak still held Orenburg, the 
Bolsheviki could not profit from this gain. At 
the end of July General Denikin, aid^ bv the 
British, was reported to have gained brilliant 
victories over the Bolshevik armv, and retaking, 
according to the reports, the Don and Donetz 
basins, which contained supplies and plunder. 
After the retreat of Kolchak, hopes centred in 
Denikin, whose progress w^as reported as con- 
tinuing throughout the summer and early au- 
tumn. In December, however, news of reverses 
began to appear in the newspapers It was 
learned that by December lOtb, his forces were 
in retreat. They tried in vain to prevent the 
Bolshevists from making their way through the 
Donetz coal basin toward the Black Sea and the 
Caucasus. They were steadily driven back over 
a wide front, and at the close of the year their 
position was critical. 

Ukraine. At the beginning of the year the 
complicated situation in Ukraine may he pre- 
sented briefly as follows: A Cossack hetman, 
Skoropadski, who had been set up by the Ger- 
mans as dictator, bad been overthrown. 'Die 
Poles thereupon seized Kholm and Eastern Gal- 
icia; the Cossacks, aided by the British, at- 
tacked the Ukrainians on the east; the Bolshe- 
viki had pushed down from the north, while 
the French, reiinforced by Greeks and Senegalese, 
occupied Odessa; the Rumanians, with the con- 
sent of the French, had ocmipied Bessarabia; 
and the Turks were (daiming Crimea. In the 
midst of this confusion of claims and hostilities, 
the Ukrainians rallied to the su]>port of two 
members of the Social Democratic party, namely 
General Petlura and Vladimir Vinnichenko, for- 
mer prime minister of the Ukrainian republic. 
These leaders, though they could muster a sufij- 
cient numlier of men, lacked money, trained offi- 
cers, and experts, and they made urgent appeals 
to the Allies, who, however, paid no attention 
to them. Petlura was driven out of Kiev after 
unsuccessful appeals for aid to the French who 
refused to give it except on the condition that 
France should have complete military and in- 
dustrial control of Ukraine for an indefinite pe- 
riod. Two months before the fall of Kiev the 
request of the Ukrainian representative at Paris 
for admission to the Peace Conference was re- 
fused. Another aspect of the diflicult and com- 
plicated situation was the fact that the French 
had committed themselves to the support of the 
Poles in their claim to Eastern Galicia with the 
exception of the city of Lemburg, although the 
population of that region is chiefly Ukrainian, 
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Meanwhile the Bolshevik i were making converts 
among the I^krainians, who had come to the 
conclusion that the British and French, especially 
the latter, were aiming to take their lands 
away from them and place the country under a 
reactionary rule. About this time it was re- 
ported that a Franco-Grecian army of 50,000 men 
was pushing on a triumphant march to the north, 
winning ])rilliant victories over the Bolsheviki 
and finally capturing Kiev. It was subsequently 
reported, however, that instead of this a Franco- 
Grecian army had advanced a short distance 
from the coast, had been defeated, and had 
abandoned Odessa on April 6th. The Bolsheviki 
by May 1st had possession of Sevastopol, and 
Kherson. Tn the west a Franco-Riimanian army, 
oiganized in November by General Berthelot, 
bad made some progress toward Kiev, toward the 
end of the year, but it was oblige<l to retire to 
the Rumanian bolder. General Petlura, regain- 
ing Kiev in May, threatened the Bolshevik eom- 
nnmications with Odessa. Some prospect of con- 
ciliation in the matter of handling the Okrain- 
ian situation was indicated on May 3d when 
President Wilson, in response to a renewed a{)- 
peal for help, invited the Ukrainian government 
to send delegates to Paris for the discussion of 
territorial claims in dispute between Poland and 
Ukrainia. 

Military Riti:ati(l\ in September. The fol- 
lowing account of the situation in Russia at the 
end of September is derived from French mili- 
tary sources, and illustrates the point of view 
in certain French quarters, and the tendency 
of French diplomacy. ITie information is evi- 
dently derived from sources sympathetic with 
the policy of Allied intervention in Russia. It 
was reported at that time that there were 15 
armies maintained on a war footing by the 
Soviet government of Russia; that they were 
w^ell-organized and subject to an iron discipline, 
and that they had plenty of arras and muni- 
tions. Against them there were formidable 
forces, but they were dispersed and lacked all 
unity of direction. In the east and southeast 
was the army of Kolchak which, after some 
notable successes, had been obliged to fall back 
on Orenburg in Siberia, under the pressure of 
Trotzky’s armies w'hich were in greater strength 
than befoie, because the strain at certain other 
points wa.s relieved. At the end of September a 
new otrensive of Kolchak was reported, but there 
had bet'n frequent disappointment in respect to 
his advance movements. To the south Denikin 
was pushing on to Kharkov and executing an 
independent movement between Kolchak and Pet- 
lura, who was at a long distance from his left 
wing. Petlura was acting against Kiev, which 
be eaptured September 2d, but bad to retire on 
the approach of General Denikin, and the Bolshe- 
viks, as a lesult of this conflict l)etween them, 
recaptured the city soon afterwards. More to 
the north WTre the Poles, who after some suc- 
cessful advances, had been checked on the Bere- 
sina. Tliey seemed, h (mover, to be on the point 
of resuming their march toward Mohilev. 
Finally in the north were the Letts in Upper 
Livonia and the Esthonians with the troops of 
Yiidenitch on their left. The latter commanded 
the army of a new provisional government which 
had been set up in the northwest under M. 
Lianozov, for the regions of Petrograd, Novgorod 
and Pskov. Tn this region, however, conditions 
were in a chaotic state and it was impossible 


to know precisely what was going on. On the 
west the Soviets were menaced by both the Poles 
and the Letts. The advance from different di- 
rections threatened to penetrate the upper val- 
leys of the Dwina and Dnieper and strike at 
Vitebsk and Mohilev, in which case they would 
outflank the five hostile Soviet armies occupying 
White Russia and the Ukraine. This would 
greatly aid the plans of Denikin and Petlura. 
Against it, the Germans were said to be doing 
all in their power. They had left in Courland, 
in disregard of the treaties, the troops of Von 
der Goltz, about 40,000 strong, and to the north 
near the Wilna was the army of Lieven, strongly 
suspected of operating in German interests. 
The motive attributed to the (mermans was to 
hold out a constant menace in the rear of the 
Polish army, which moreover had lost to some 
degree its moral independence and freedom of 
action by events in Upper Silesia. Meanwhile, 
in order to mislead the Allies, a revolt was re- 
ported to have broken out among the troops of 
Von der Goltz. Tliis revolt was said to have 
been in reality encouraged by the German gov- 
ernment, though Ebert protested that he had 
no authority in the matter and no means of 
restoring discipline, declaring that he had re- 
called Von der Goltz, but that the latter had 
not obeyed. He pointed to the good effects of 
this disobedience, since the presence of Von der 
Goltz at Mitau had already produced a salutary 
effect. The President declared that lie had no 
other means of acting than by persuasion. He 
condemned the excesses of the .soldiers, but ho 
could do no more. The answer to this in French 
military quarters was that if President Ebert 
had conformed loyally to the agreements into 
which his own government had entered he would 
long ago have withdrawn from the Lettish prov- 
inces the troops that were now giving trouble. 
President Ebert was also accused of surrepti- 
tiously and fraudulently twisting the terms of 
the treaty in regard to the reduction of the 
Gennan effectives to 100,0(X) men. It was be- 
lieved that the Germans were resorting to the 
same tactics that followc^d the Napoleonic vic- 
tories when Scharnhorst and others had clandes- 
tinely created a new German army. Expedients 
were already in operation toward the building up 
of a new army in Germany around the nucleus of 
the Reichswehr. See War of the Nations, 
French criticism^ of the treaty. It was said 
on all sides in P'rench military quarters that 
(icrmany was playing a trick on the Allies; 
that in the Baltic provinces, in Upper Silesia, 
and in the very heart of Germany, military plans 
at variance with the treaty were being cai'ried 
out. Meanwhile the Yudenitidi adv’^aiice failed 
and he retreated to Reval. 

Military Situation, December 31. Pbghting 
was going on between the Red forces and the 
Esthonians at points on the Narva front at 
the very moment that their peace delegates were 
signing an armistice. (See paragraph below on 
Dorpat Conference,) On the Petrograd front the 
situation of the Yudenitch army in November 
was serious and in the following month it was 
reported to be utterly routed. Omsk, the Kol- 
chak capital, had been taken, as noted above. 
On December 13th, the capture of 10,000 of his 
troops and 500 oflScers was reported ; on Decem- 
ber 26th this was followed by the new’s that 
Tomsk and seven other Siberian towns had 
fallen; and end of the year the way to 
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Irkutsk, the new capital, was said to lie open 
to the Bolshevists. Denikin’s headquarters had 
been taken, and the position of his army at the 
close of the year was, as noted above, pre- 
carious. 

The Prinkipo Scheme. A suggestion was put 
before the piildic by the Manchester Guardian 
at the close of 1918 for a meeting of the various 
parties in Russia with representatives of the 
Allies at a conference which should be held at 
Prinkipo in the Sea of Marmora. At the initia- 
tive of President Wilson it was considered at 
the Conference soon after it assembled, and the 
proposal was made at the end of January. The 
Bolshevists made a tentative offer of acceptance, 
but the other parties refused. The attitude of 
the conservative press in the Allied countries 
was hostile. Tlie })roject completely failed, but 
on account of circumstances connected with it 
was the subject of discussion during many 
months. The matter became involved in an 
acrimonious controversy in September on account 
of the testimony of Mr. William Bullitt before 
the Senate Foreign Relations ('ommittee in the 
United States. Mr. Bullitt was an expert of the 
American ])eace commission, who formerly had 
been Washington correspondent for the Phila- 
(Jelphm hedger. He was afterwards appointed 
to a position in the state department, and, hav- 
ing gained the interest of Colonel House and 
Ml. Lansing, became a member of the American 
delegation to the Peace Conference. He was as- 
sociatwl with writers of a radical tendency; 
among others, Mr. Lincoln Steffens with whom 
he was sent on a mission to Russia after the 
Prinkipo plan was dropped. This journey to 
Russia, according to him, was kept secret from 
tlie other Allied representatives with the excep- 
tion of the British. His object was to lind out 
how the fighting could be stopped, and to re- 
turn as soon as possible with the terms which 
the Soviet government would accept for peace. 
According to Mr. Bullitt’s testimony, the Prin- 
kipo plan came up in the first days of the (Con- 
ference early in January when Mr. Lloyd Cleorge 
proposed a meeting of all the Russian factions in 
Paris. Mr. Bullitt produced the minutes of the 
Conference of the ('ouncil of Ten at the meet- 
ing of January 21st. He said that after Presi- 
dent Wilson had suggested a meeting with the 
Russian representatives in the east it was agreed 
that Mr. Wilson should draft a plan for a con- 
fereme at Prinkipo. French opposition caused 
the abandonment of the ])roposal, but, according 
to Mr. Bullitt, Lloyd Ceorge was still deter- 
mined on some such meeting. Then occurred the 
attempted assassination of M. (!lemenccau 
( Fi'bruarv H)th) and Lloyd fJeorge declared that 
it was im])osHiI)le to go on with the project, 
uhii'h, meanwhile, was opposed also by the anti- 
Bolshevists in Russia. Then followx^d Mr. Bul- 
litt’s mission to Russia above-mentioned. Along 
v\ith him went Captain Pettit and Mr. Lincoln 
Steffens. They were in Russia for only a short 
time, and they leturned wdth a proposal of 
jieace from T.enin’s government. Mr. Bullitt read 
this proposal to the Senate committee, saying 
that it had not been made public in Paris and 
that Colonel House had been enthusiastic in its 
favor. As to the attitude of Mr. Lloyd George, 
Mr. Bullitt testified as follows: Mr. Ijoyd 
George said he did not know about British pub* 
lie opinion, and, calling attention to the atti- 
tude of a well-known British newspaper, asked 


if he could be expected to do anything in face 
of that sort of thing. But he added that some 
one should be sent to Russia, and he discussed 
the qualifications of several persons. Mr. Bullitt 
said that Mr. Lloyd George urged him to make 
his report public, but when he submitted it to 
the commission no one was willing to assume 
responsibility for its publication. Mr. Bullitt 
characterized the remarks of Lloyd George in 
the House of Commons as an' extreme case of 
misleading the public. After returning from 
Russia Mr. Bullitt resigned from the mission, 
declaring his dissatisfaction with the tieaty and 
with the President’s attitude, and he addressed 
an open letter to the President, saying that by 
his failure to insist upon a just peace he had 
been faithless to millions of liberals who had 
once believed in him. Mr. Bullitt’s evidence con- 
tained other features that caused a sensation 
that w^as seized upon with eagerness by the 
opponents of the administration and the critics 
of the treaty. He said that the American Sec- 
retary of Slate had told him on May 19th that 
if the Senate and the American people under- 
stood this treaty it would be defeated; that the 
League of Nations was useless and that paits 
of the treaty wore thoroughly bad He said 
that Mr. Lansing, (General Bliss, Mr. White and 
Colonel House liad all been dissatisfied with 
many of the things that the President had agree<i 
to. As to Mr. Lloyd George, he said that when 
he returned to England intending to recommend 
favorable action on tlie Soviet proposal he found 
that Lord Northcliffe and Winston Churchill 
haxi rounded up a conservative majority against 
him. 'Hn dealing with Mr. Lloyd George,” said 
Mr Bullitt, “you must remember that voii can- 
not take any of his public statements seriously.” 
Mr. Llovd George’s answer to the charges of 
Ml. William Bullitt was published on Septem- 
ber 15th to the effect that his report of private 
conversations between liimself and Mr. Lloyd 
George and the lattei’s secretary, as printed 
ill the newspapers, was a tissue of lies. The 
proposals which Mr. Bullitt took with him to 
Russia were of a private and unofficial nature, 
but he gave them out to the Senate in his testi- 
mony. l'ht\v contained the following chief 
points: Immediate cessation of hostilities; 
opening of railways and ports; free passage to 
and from Russia of Allied Nationals; general 
political amnesty on both sides; restoration of 
trade relations; withdrawal of Allied troops as 
Russian armies were demobilized; the present 
government to remain in control of occufued 
territories. The terms brought hack by him 
from Lenin coincided piactically, he said, with 
these coiiditioiiK. Another attempt to negotiate 
with the Soviet government, after a recess of 
the British Parliament, began when Colonel 
Malon, a young Liberal member, was sent to 
Estlionia and returned with a iiew^ offer of peace 
terms wdiich eorresponded to those made public 
by Mr. Bullitt with the exception that it made 
a threat of transferring the offer to the Central 
Powers if the Allies did not accept it. This 
new movement w'as characterized by the French 
and other papers hostile to a policy of negotia- 
tion as a return to the ITinkipo plan and was 
sharply criticized. 

The BAI.TIC Provinces. The Baltic provinces 
that we‘re struggling for independence were 
Esthonia, Lithuania, and Latvia (Lettland), the 
last-nameil comprising the region to the north 
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of Lithuania east of the Baltic and south of 
the Gulf of Riga comprising the former prov- 
ince of Coiirland Down to the beginning of 
1919 they were under the domination of the 
‘^Baltic barons,” an aristocracy of German de- 
scent, who owned a large proportion of the 
land. After the Russian collapse the peasants 
seized their property. The barons raised a con- 
siderable army, estimated at 50,000 men, under 
Bermondt, a former Russian officer, which pro- 
ceeded ostensibly to operate against Petrograd, 
but its real object was to restore the barons to 
iheir land ownership. His army was said to 
consist partly of mercenaries hired in Ger- 
many, partly of former Russian prisoners of 
war, and Russian loyalists. This army set out 
for the capture of Riga, along with the army of 
General von der Goltz. The latter’s troops were 
partly professional soldiers and partly German 
land-seekers and adventurers. It invaded Lith- 
uania, but was ordered by the Peace Conference 
to desist. Later it advanced toward Riga, but 
Von der Goltz was compelled to resign by the 
Peace Conference, and in November his succes- 
sor, General Eherhardt, proceeded to withdraw 
the troops. Meanwhile the Lettish army drove 
the troops of Bermondt out of Riga, and they 
were finally placed under the command of Gen- 
eral Eherhardt who sent them back to Germany. 
Milan was surrendered by the German-Russian 
troops without resistance. The Berlin govern- 
ment had made peremptory demands that the 
German troops in the Baltic region, known as 
the ‘‘Iron Division,” should withdraw, and is- 
sued an ultimatum threatening severe penalties 
which was published November 1st. At the end 
of the vear the retirement was in progress, 
amidst charges of atrocities on both sides 

Dorpat Oonficrence. On December 31st an 
armistice was agreed upon between Esthonia and 
Soviet Russia. This followed a long period of 
discussion in which the issue seemed doubtful. 
The decision was at last reached that Esthonia 
would make a month’s trial of the arrangement, 
and test the good faith of the Soviet government. 
The armistice was to last nominally for only a 
week, being terminable by either party after 
that time at 24 hours’ notice, but it was pro- 
vided that the armistice must be ratified by the 
Ksthonian (^>natituent Assembly, and this body 
did not meet again until the end of January. 
Ihere had been deep distrust of Bolshevism on 
the part of the Esthonians, but the Moscow dele- 
gates j)ersisted in assuring them that they were 
representatives of a responsible government 
which sought to live at peace with its neighbors. 
Uiere was not much eonthlenee on either side 
that permanent pea<*e would result. The Bolshe- 
vist delegates, while admitting that they were 
glad to conclude peace with one of their enemies, 
were apprehensive of the future, being especially 
suspicious of France who, they said, was not 
unlikfdy to encourage some military adventure 
that might make it necessarv for Soviet Russia 
to maintain an armv of 3,000,000 men. 

Tntebvmivtion. The subject of intervention 
was constantly discussed during the year. The 
participation of the Llntted States dated from 
July, 1918, as noted in the preceding Year 
Book, when the United States and Japan 
agreed to join in a movement from Vladivostok 
as a base, to coiiperate with the O.echo-Slo- 
vaks. Its purpose was to provide in Russia for 
selLgoveniment and the intervening Powers dis- 


claimed any aggressive purpose or territorial 
ambitions. With the military forces there was 
also a relief expedition and a commission of in- 
dustrial and agricultural experts from the Ignited 
States to aid in the restoration of economic life 
in Russia. This undertaking was carried out 
with the approval of Great Britain, France and 
Italy, which Powers, together with China, each 
sent a small body of troops into Siberia also 
'Tlie Japanese course at first gave the Allies some 
anxiety, for instead of sending a body of 7000 
men as agreed upon she sent a body of 72,000. 
The United States government brought the mat- 
ter up with the Japanese Ambassador and a 
large number of Japanese troops were recalled 
from Siberia. 

As time went on the spirit of criticism 
awoke in the I^nitefi States as Avell as in other 
countries in res])ect to the policy of interfer- 
ence. For example, in the Ibiited States Sen- 
ator Hiram Johnson of California characterized 
the policy as a wretched adventure and as utterly 
stupid On the other hand it was defended by 
leading men in all countries as, for example, by 
the French Foreign Minister, Stephen Pichon, 
and British politicians, such as Lord Curzon 
and Lord Milner. In the United States, Sena- 
tor Hitchcock and others who spoke for the ad- 
ministration came to its defense. The British 
Government in January proposed a more wneilia- 
torv poliev toward Soviet Russia but this failed 
to meet the approval of Parliament, and then as 
an alternative policy the so-called “sanitary 
cordon” was adopted. By this the Allied troops 
held the pas.sage to the north and along with 
Russian and C/eeho-Slovak fon-es they held the 
Trans-Silierian Itailway eastward from Omsk; 
British troops, along with the Cossacks, con- 
trolled Turkestan and trans-Caucasia; an Allied 
squadron on the Black Sea supported the French 
and Greek force at Odessa ; and the butler states 
guarded the western front As a result of this an 
intermittent state of warfare continued between 
Bolshevists and anti-Bolshevists with varying 
successes, and with tlie singularly vague and 
contradictory reports indicated in the preceding 
paragraphs. 

British IisTERVKNnoN. Intervention of the 
British government in Russia was the subject of 
sharp attack in Great Britain just as American 
intervention was in the United States. In Jan- 
uaiy the attitude of the British from a military 
point of view was indicated as follows: The 
military situation as it appeared in the jireviouH 
spring must be recalled in order to nndersland 
present conditions. At that time the Germans 
were seeking to obtain a decision in the West, 
and the main idea of the Allies was to pre- 
vent the Germans from obtaining this decision. 
In order to do this the Germans must be kept 
from transferring any more troops from Rus- 
sia to tbe west and also from penetrating into 
Russia and absorbing ber rieb resources. Un- 
less these things were done the efTeeia of Amer- 
ican assistance would be neutralized. Apart 
from purely military necessities the war could 
not end without the political as well as the mili- 
tary collapse of Germany. Now Russia had for 
decades been penetrat4*d by German interests, 
and after tbe war, unless she were thwarted, 
(iermany would be able in a short time to absorb 
the great territories of Russia and Siberia. In 
1018 it was impossible for the Allies to dis- 
patch large forces, but weak as their forces were 
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they had contributed extensively to the over- 
throw of Germany. The Germans had with- 
drawn 48 divisions from the east to the west 
after the Bolshevists came into power, but after 
the Allies landed in Archanj^el these withdrawals 
ceased for three months. The statement con- 
cluded with the following remark: “Even the 
more violent of the opponents to our present 
commitments in Russia can hardly fail to be 
moved by the prospects of what would happen 
to such populations, [that is, the populations 
which had been protected by the Allied ad- 
vances], should the Allied forces be withdrawn.” 
From this point of view Lloyd George’s proposal 
in danuary of a conciliatory policy toward Rus- 
sia was bitterly attacked. Guring the }ear, 
however, anti-inten enlion sentiment steadily 
gained ground. See (tKKat Britain and War of 
T iiK Nations. 

Frknch OFP’iriAL ViFW OF Tntervkntion. In 
regard to the Murmansk front M. Pichon in his 
defense of French policy on March 26th de- 
clared that France had intervened in agree- 
ment with the Tchaikovsky government and for 
several months the situation had remained un- 
changed. At Archangel after a long period of 
quiet the Bolshevists suddenly took the offensive 
and the Allies were driven back but they es- 
tablished themselves in solid positions. At that 
time the figures of the Allied troops in that re- 
gion were as follows: British, 13,100; Ameri- 
cans, 4S20; French, 2349. Tliere was a smaller 
number of Italians and Serbs, and the Russians 
on the side of the Allies numbered 11,770. 
lie gave out the usual misinformation in regard 
to the Kolchak government. lie said that it 
was increasing daily in strength and that it 
lepresented llussian unity, etc., whereas as a 
matter of fact it was known to be failing 
throughout the year. An agreement had been 
reached in Silieria he said between the French 
and the British governments that the French 
General danin should be coinmander-iu-chief of 
the operations and the British General Knox 
should command the rear. The Bolshevist posi- 
tion at this point was becoming more ditlirult 
and dispatches showed that the Allied troops 
had advanced in the direction of Samara and 
were enveloping the Bolshevist army which was 
retreating, 'the Allies had settled the diflicult 
Trans-Siberian (piestion providing for the trans- 
port of provisions for the t loops. In southern 
Russia the military campaign in that region 
had been assigned to France and the forces of the 
different nationalities were as follow^s: French, 
HO.tXH); Rumanians, 190,000: British, 190,00(); 
Italians, 40,000; Serbs, 140,000; Gieeks, 200,- 
000. The situation in the Ukraine was uncer- 
tain. General Denikin had declared that the 
uussian people had always remained true to the 
Vllies. As to Bolshevism M. Pichon character- 
i/iHl it not as a government but as an organiza- 
tion of anarchy. He said that he recognized the 
seriousness of the question and that it was not 
merely a French pioblem but a problem for all 
the .Allies and that France could not alone 
achieve its solution. M. (demenccau and he had 
agreed on the policy of the “Sanitary Cordon” 
w^hich should bar the road to Bolshevism but it 
was not their intention to attempt the penetra- 
tion of Russia. The (^inference had the Russian 
pioblem before it at that time and it was be- 
coming simplified. If the Allies should abstain 
from intervening in Russia the danger was that 


Germany would certainly develop a Russian pol- 
icy and would intervene. The danger against 
which the Allies were fighting was that of Rus- 
sia as an ally of Germany. 

Interveniton (United States), Many per- 
sons in the United States who were strongly op- 
posed to Bolshevism, and anxious to employ the 
best means against its spread, were in doubt as 
to the wisdom of the government’s policy of in- 
tervention. They complained that the argu- 
ments and explanations offered by the govern- 
ment were inadequate both as to the policy in 
general and as to the question of blockade or 
commercial non-intercourse in particular. For 
example, those who doubted the wdsdom of the 
policy of shutting off foo<l from the Russian 
population argued that if the food supplies were 
withheld on the ground that they would not 
reach the people who needed them, but would be 
appropriated by the Bolshevist government for 
distribution chiefly to its troops or to classes 
loyal to it. and so strengthen the party in power 
without leally benefiting the meritorious and 
suffering elements in the population, then it 
might be stipulated in advance that the United 
States should control the distribution. The offer 
of the United States to send food supplies to 
Russia subject to the retention of control over 
their distribution might be made, and then if 
it were refused the responsibility would rest 
upon the Bolshevist government. It was argued 
that in such a case the odium attaching to the 
Bolshevist government w^ould be the best weapon 
against it. Tt seemed unreasonable that the 
case for withholding f(X)d supplies should be al- 
low' ed to rest w'here those in favor of that policy 
w’cre a]>parently willing to let it rest. This 
obvious inquiry as to why an offer of supplies 
could not be made subject to some such stipula- 
tion met w'ith no response FA>r example, so late 
as the beginning of November after these aspects 
of the question had been before the intelligent 
part of the American public for over a year an 
official of the State Department explained the 
American policy by simply repeating the argu- 
ment that the supply of food would aid the 
Bolshevists in their policy of extinguishing the 
middle classes; that they w'ould approjiriate 
three times as much to the army as to the 
civilian population; and that they would pay 
no attention to the real needs of the commu- 
nity. The argument made no refeience wliat- 
ever to the possibility of overcoming this difli- 
<*ulty. 

In the second place, those who were ojien- 
minded on the subject of a Russian policy could 
not understand the argument for intervention 
and blockade which was laised on the fact that 
the Bolshevist goveinnient was aggressive and 
propagandist, and left no means unemployed 
for instilling its doctrines into other popula- 
tions. and undermining their governments. For 
the Bolshevist government had repeatedly de- 
clared its willingness to cease this propagandist 
activity if foreign states ccasiKi their aggression 
against the Russian government. The govern- 
ment official quoted above merely repeated the 
argument that it w'as the declared purpose of 
the Bolshevists to carry revolution throughout 
the world, and that they had on every possible 
occasion sought by means of their propaganda 
to overthrow the .Vinericau government. He 
added nothing to explain why a pacific policy 
toward Ruasia could not put an end to that 
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propaganda and so tend to cheek the -spread of 
Bolshevism. 

Fn short, the arguments in favor of interven- 
tion overlooked the very questions that were 
raised not merely by opponents of that policy, 
but by persons who merely desired enlighten- 
ment.' The most obvious objeotions and the sort 
of answers that would occur immediately to the 
reader’s mind were entirely ignored by many of 
the government’s spokesmen in their arguments 
in spite of the prolonged discussion on the sub- 
ject. There was a great abundance of writing 
all tinged with sympathy for Bolshevism, all 
seeming to rest on a sentimental liasis, and pro- 
ducing only partisan arguments. On the other 
hand there was a vast amount of argument for 
intervention which was equally based on an ex- 
parte view, and took no account of the value of 
evidence. Tn general common sense and a rea- 
sonable regard for obvious objections were 
equally lacking on each aide of the dispute. Tt 
was assumed by most debaters that if any one 
opposed intervention he sympathized with Bolshe- 
vism, and that if he favored it it was because 
he was more loyal to the existing order than 
those who were opposed. Tlius for the persona 
who were opposed to Bolshevism, but were in 
doubt as to whether the policy pursued by the 
American and Allied governments was wise, there 
wiis very little of value in the whole discussion. 

The press generally took sides without, appar- 
ently, giving any thought to the subject. The 
following from a leading newspaper is typical 
of the mental attitude of a large part of the 
press. Commenting on the official statement 
ahove-mentioned that the aggressive character of 
the Russian government justified the course of 
the Allies, the writer noted the fact that the 
Bolshevist government had repeatedly offered 
to give up its aggressive propaganda in other 
countries in return for peace, but added that 
Bolshevism was after all a missionary religion, 
and that Lenin while promising to suspend the 
revolutionary agitation in other countries, would 
not keep that promise longer than suited his con- 
\eiuen(‘e. This was the only point advanced by 
tlie writer against the contention that concilia- 
tion on the part of the Allies would check the 
spread of Bolshevism; that at least it would de- 
prive the Bolshevists of one argument which 
seemed to excuse their aggressive policy; that 
the spread of Bolshevism had not been cheeked 
by the Allied invasion of Russia; that in general 
the spread of unsound doctrine was not in the 
modern civilized world found to I)e most effec- 
tively restrained by violence, and tliat the spirit 
of fhe argument employed by the writer would 
logically lead, if put into luactice, to war upon 
any country on the face of the earfli whose so- 
cial, political or religious views were object ion- 
able to other states — in short, that one govern- 
ment was justified in attacking any other on 
the ground that it did not approve of its politi- 
cal or social creed, and that even if the other 
government agreed not to spread that creed out- 
side of its dominions, it must be assumed that 
that government was lying. 

The attitude of the interventionists in the 
Lnited States is illustrated by the following 
summary: The advocates of an aggressive pol- 
icy against Bolshevik Russia believed that the 
Bolshevik i were trying to make Esthonia de- 
pendent on their own government, and that they 
hoped to do so if their country were allowed to 


trade with the west through Esthonia. There 
were advantages to both parties in such an ar- 
rangement, for Esthonia needed Russian trade 
w'hile Russia needed the Baltic ports as an out- 
let for her commerce. Another proposal was 
fhat the Esthonian government should pardon 
all convicted Bolshevist propagandists or revolu- 
tionary agitators. This was said to mean that 
the Bolshevist agents in the future were to be 
left undisturbed in their work of propaganda. 
The interventionists complained that the Allies 
were doing nothing to relieve the situation. They 
said that the anti -Bolshevist elements in Russia 
w^ere doing what they could to help the Bolshe- 
vists. Kolchak had postponed recognition of the 
border states, saying that only the Russian Con- 
stituent Assembly w^hen it meets can consent to 
the alienation of Russian territory. Kerensky 
had recognized Finland and Poland, but since 
then various anti-Bolshevist groups had not rec- 
ognized any of the border states. Economic in- 
terests WTre likely to bring about a union be- 
tween Bolshevist Russia and all of these border 
states, as soon as Russia returned to a settled 
condition. In the Ukraine even among those 
who favored political separation there was sup- 
port of the plan for economic union with Rus- 
sia. These border states w^rc claiming political 
independence and the Bolsheviki were saying to 
the wwld that they agreed to this independence. 
On the other hand Kolchak postponed his answer 
and thus created distrust among these people, 
who naturally inclined to the more favorably dis- 
posed Bolsheviki. The interventionists while ad- 
mitting that among the anti-Bolshevist grouiis 
there were some who really wanted to restore old 
Russia, asserted that there were many liberals 
among them wdio would be content with a fed- 
eralism that would give self-government to the 
border peoples and even political independence. 
'Pilose elements how^cver did not convince the 
border states of their good-will. No aid was 
given to Vudenitch by the Esthonians because 
they feared that bis victories would destroy 
their independence. In Ukrainia Petliira was 
lighting against Benikin, chiefly for the reason 
that the latter’s triumph would mean an end to 
Ukrainian independence. 'Phere were some vague 
promises of federalism held out by the liberal 
element among the anti-Bolsbevists, but even 
lliese w^cre eonditional upon the continued hos- 
tility on the part of the border states toward 
the Bolshevists. 'J’oward the end of December 
the interventionists recognized the unfavorable 
situation of the anti-Bolshevists. Yudeniteh had 
Ih'cii completely defeated and Denikin was on the 
defensive. Kolchak as lias already been said bad 
lost almost everything that he had gained. 
Hence they argued that it was necessary for the 
anti- Bolshevists to recognize the independence 
among these border people and thus win them 
away from the Bolshevists. Interventionists 
were alarmed at the prospect of peace with 
Soviet Russia. M. Poska, Foreign Minister of 
Esthonia, was suspicious of any real sentiment 
in favor of peace on the part of Soviet Rus- 
sian government. The Allies, it was argued 
could do much by promising definitely to aid the 
border states. In the first place they could give 
th<mi economic aid for the moment, and in 
the second place they could help them in bring- 
ing about an agreement as to the policy to bo 
followed toward Russia. The Secretary of State 
of the United States declared that the United 
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States did not want to see Russia dismembered. 
Jle said that any government recognized in the 
Ukraine would be an All-Russian government. 

Industrial Conditions. Lenin’s confession of 
inability to apply the principles of strict so- 
cialism to production was noted in the previous 
Year Book. Karly in 1919 the policy of rever- 
sion to capitalistic methods was discernible, al- 
though it had not yet been practically applied 
on a large scale. Ror example, an official jour- 
nal gave definite accounts ot concessions to for- 
eign bankers for railway building and for the 
exploitation of forests, and at the end of March 
the Moscow government decided to offer a con- 
cession to foreigners for the building of a canal 
(’onnecting the Aniu-Darya Avith the (’aspian. 
Lenin had declared that the technical methods, 
but not the finance of capitalism would lie re- 
sumed, meaning by this that the capitalistic sys- 
tem ill regard to factory and workshop manage- 
ment would be introduced. In 1919 he published 
a pamphlet on the new tasks of the Soviet au- 
thority in which he called for severe industrial 
discijdine, saying that while the workmen till 
then bad been absolute masters of the factories, 
the interests of the revolution now required their 
submission to the will of the managers, for the 
time foi‘ strict communism was not ripe. He 
demanded the introduction of piece-work ami the 
employment of specialists to whom high salaries 
would l)e paid. Trotzky also issued statements 
to the same effect in the newspapers. In the 
matter of the trade in food products, this 
change of policy was also observed. For exam- 
ple, a decree declared that freedom of trade was 
lestonnl in all products except bread, salt, sugar, 
vegetable fats, and meat for army consumption, 
which continued to be state monopolies. 

Lenin. The personality of Lenin was much 
discussed during the year and accounts of him 
appeared in rapid succession, all varying, how- 
ever, with the sympathies of the writers. Ac- 
cording to several accounts Lenin like other rev- 
olutionaries of former times was of noble family. 
His father was a councilor of state and he was 
a noble by hereditary right. His tw^o sisters and 
two brothers were like himself possessed of lev- 
(dutionary ideas and at one time were under 
police surveillance. His brother, Alexander, w^as 
executed for participation in a terrorist plot in 
18S7. Lenin w^as brought up in the orthodox 
faith and studied at the gymnasium of Simbirsk 
and the universities of Kazan and St. Peters- 
burg, showing himself an excellent scholar. He 
was arrested as a Socialist and exiled to Siberia. 
He was set at liberty in 1900, and left Russia. 
Fi om that time on he was prominent as one 
of the Socialist leaders and became well known 
in the meetings of Socialists, especially in the 
recent Conference of Zimmerwald. Apart from 
his theories his influence in the Bolshevist party 
w^as due to his extraordinary intelligence, iron 
will, indomitable courage, complete absence of 
selflsh, material interests, and his wide acquaint- 
ances. He appeared to have absolute faith in 
his theories and absolute confidence in himself. 
In the country where so many persons Avere sus- 
pected of financial corruption his reputation for 
perfect honesty gained him powerful support. 
As to the severity of his measures he was char- 
acterized in the anti-Bolshevik press as extremely 
cruel, but in a different way from Trotsky and 
others who w^ere accused of l>eing either naturally 
ferocious or dominated bj^ vengeful motives, for 


his cruelty was not of a personal sort, but only 
the result of a ruthless resolve to do anything 
that would benefit the cause even if it involved 
the massacre of thousands. He was fuithermore 
older than most of his colleagues and he held the 
position not only of dictator, but also ot a sort 
of teacher. 

BTE. The total yield of rye in 1919 as re* 
ported provisionally by the International Insti- 
tute of Agriculture, Kome, for Spain, France, 
Italy, the Netherlands, Rumania, Switzerland, 
Canada and tlie United States was about 173,- 

300.000 bushels which constituted nearly one- 
fenth of the world’s production in normal times. 
The yield in 191!) of the countries mentioned 
was less by about 7,880,000 bushels, or 4.1 p(‘r 
cent, than the yield the preceding y(‘ar but as 
compared Avith the aveiage from 19L3 to 1917 
it shoAA'cd an increase of ajq)ro\iinately .‘H,.”)!)!).- 
000 bushels or 24 per cent. The yields by coun- 
tries for the year were as follows: Spain 27,- 
000,000 bushels, France 27,850,000 bushels, Italy 
4,.574,000 bushels, the Netherlands 14,008,000 
bushels, Rumania 3, .555, 000 bushels, SAvitzerland 

1.570.000 bushels and ('anada 8,241,000 buhliels. 
4 he yield of Bohemia was placed at 22,410,000 
liushels. 

4’he United States according to estimates by 
the Department of Agriculture produced 88^ 

478.000 bushels on an area of 0,903,000 acics or 
at the rate of 12.7 bushels per acre. In 1918 
the production was 91,041,000 bushels on 0,391,- 
000 acres or at the rate of 14.2 bushels per 
acre while the average data for 1913 to 1917 in- 
clusive showed a production of 50,001,000 bushels, 
an area of *3,151,000 acres and an aAcrage acre 
yield of 15.9 bushels. The larger crops of rye 
in 1918 and 1919 were the result of recommen- 
dations by the government for the purpose of 
increasing the supply of bread grains under tlu‘ 
stress of war. 

The average farm value of rye on Dec. 1, 1919 
was 134.5 cents per bushel, or 17.1 cents under 
the conesponding value of the year before but 
25.5 cents above the aveiage price on that date 
for the five-year period 1913 to 1917. The to- 
tal value of the crop ba.sixl on these bushel 
values was .$119,041,000 in 1919, $138,038,000 
in 1918 and .$54,489,000 the average for the five- 
year period. The aiea soA\n to rye in the fall 
of 1919 was only 5,530,000 acres as compared 
with 7,232,000 acres soAvn for the 1919 crop 
but of AA'hich only 0,903,000 acres Avere harvested 
All important rye-growing States reported re- 
duced acreages and in North Dakota, the lead- 
ing State, the area Avas reduced from 2,068,000 
acres in 1919 to 972,000 acres sown for the 
crop of 1920. 

The results of studies by the Missouri Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station on the (‘ost of pro- 
ducing rye indicated an average cost of 82 
cents per bushel for the years 1910 to 1!)17 in- 
clusive. The crop at this rate paid the farmer 
.$4.05 for every 10 hours of labor spent on it. 

SABINE, tv ALL ACE Element Ware. Physi- 
cist, died at Boston, Mass., .January 10 He 
took the lead in organizing the LaAVTonee Scien- 
tific School at Harvard, became its dean and w’as 
afterwards professor of physics in the univer- 
sity. He Avas born at Richwood, Ohio, June 13, 
1868, studied at Ohio University and at Harvard, 
where he held the Morgan FelloAvship and be- 
came an assistant in physics. He devoted him- 
self so diligently to teaching that at first he 
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did not have time for researches but after 1895 
when he l)eeame assistant professor of physics 
he conducted important investigations in the 
acoustic properties of large buildings. For an 
appreciation of his work see the article by his 
colleagues in the l!^c%enve, April 10th. He went 
to France in 1016 to give a course of lectures 
as exchange professor at the Sorbonne and he 
look part in conducting tubercular patients 
from the French hospitals to Switzerland under 
the Kockefcllcr foundation. His over-work led 
to his incurring the disease and his lectures 
were postponed but recovering after some months 
he gave a course at Paris. This followed a pe- 
riod of activity in the service of the Allied gov- 
ernments. 

SACRAMENTO, CAL. Sec Water-Wouks. 

SAFETY AND HEALTH. See Labor Leg- 
islation, 

•SAFETY AT SEA. The United States 
Steamboat Inspection Service reported for the 
iiscal year ending June 13, 1919, that the total 
number of accidents on American vessels that 
resulted in loss of life was 194. The total 
number of lives lost was 543, of which 202 were 
passengers. Of the lives lost 170 were from 
suicide, accidental drowning, and other causes 
beyond the power of the Service to prevent, 
leaving a loss of 373 lives fairly chargeable 
to accidents, collisions, foundeniigs, etc. There 
was an increase of 43 in the number of lives 
lost as compared with the previous fiscal year. 
PasHcngerH to the number of 323,317,657 were 
carried on vessels required by law to make re- 
port of the number of passengers carried. Di- 
viding this number by 202, the total number 
of passengers lost, shows that 1,600,682 passen- 
gers were carried for each passenger lost. 3 here 
were 2349 lives saved by means of life-saving 
appliances required by law. 

The following disasters to American shipping 
as re‘ported by the Steamboat Inspection Serv- 
ice for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1910, resulted in an unusually large loss of 
life. 

July 5, 1918, at midnight, excursion steamer 
(Columbia, while descending the Illinois River, 
hit right-hand hank opposite Wesley City, 111., 
with the result that the steamer sank, causing 
the loss of 87 lives, 

rfuly 31, 1918, at 10.20 r.M., the steamer 
Voneidon, proceeding from Roston, Mass., to 
Norfolk, Va., collided with the steamer i^omer- 
fift, near Five Fathom Bank Lightship, causing 
the steamer Poseidon to sink and resulting in 
the loss of five lives. 

Aug. 3, 1918, at 3.20 P.M., the steamer Her- 
nind, an army transport, while cn route from 
Nantes to Brest, France, was torpedoed by a 
submarine, with the result that the vessel 
sank, causing the loss of four of the crew. 

Aug. 13, 1918, about 5.10 p.M., the steamer 
Frederic H. Kellogg^ when about 12 miles north 
of Barnegat Light and five miles ofiTshon*, was 
struck by a torpedo, which resulted in the sink- 
ing of the vessel in 15 seconds. Seven of the 
crew lost thedr lives. 

8ept. 3, 1918, about 2.04 A.M., the U. 8. C. T. 
Lake Owens was sunk by an enemy vessel off the 
coast of Cornwall, England. Five members of 
the crew were killed and 10 injured. 

8ept. 6, 1918, about 1.45 a.m., in latitude 39° 
20' N., longitude 74° 13' W., the steamer Almi- 
rante was sunk as a result of a collision with 


the steamer Jliako, Six members of the crew 
were lost. 

Oct. 3, 1918, at 11.20 p.m., the steamer Lake 
City, while on a voyage from Tampa, Fla., to 
Baltimore, Md., collided with the steamer James 
McOeCy proceeding from New York, N. V., to 
Mexico, about five miles southeast of American 
kShual Lighthouse, causing the Lake City to sink 
in about two minutes. The master and 29 
others of the crew were lost. 

Oct. 4, 1918, about 12.45 a.m., the steamer 
Saba was struck by a mine or torpedo while 
on a trip from New York to Tampa, F'la., and 
Mobile, Ala., about 10 miles ofi“ Barnegat Buoy, 
breaking in two and sinking immediately. 
Jhiity of the crew were lost. 

Oct. 16, 1918, at 5.20 p.m., when the steamer 
Dnmaru was 22 miles west of the island ol 
Guam, she was struck by lightning, from whicli 
she caught lire and became a total loss. Nine- 
teen of the crew lost their lives. 

Oct. 20, 1918, about 5 p.m., the freight vessel 
Yenrut, cn route from Salt Key to Philadelphia, 
Pa., foundered during a severe gale in latitude 
25° N., longitude 72° 15' W., resulting in five 
of the crew losing their lives. 

Dec. 3, 1918, while en route from San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., to the Philippine Islands, via Hono- 
lulu, the steamer Benito Juarez, load^xl with 
cargo of explosives, foundered at sea during a 
northeast gale, in latitude 21° 36' N., longitude 
156° 11' W., causing the loss of nine of the 
crew. 

Dec. 24, 1918, when about 260 miles from 
Chatham Island, the American hark Aryan took 
fire and burned. The crew left the ship in 
lifeboats, and eight were lost. 

Jan. 11, 1919, the steamer Yvna, wliile en 
route from San Domingo to New York, via 
Turks Island, striiek a reef on the west end of 
the M ouch 01 r Banks, and was totally destroyed 
Sixty-four persons lost their lives. 

flail. 11, 1919, the steamer Oastalia foundered 
oft Cape Sable. Forty-two of the crew were 
saved by the Norwegian steamer Bergenfiord, 
One man was drowned and four died from ex- 
posure. 

May 24, 1919, about 1 o’clock a.m., the pas- 
senger steamer 1 irginia caught fire and w'as to- 
tally dcstroyecl. At the time of the accident 
the steamer was bound for Norfolk, Va., from 
Baltimore, Md., in the vicinity of Smith's Point 
Lighthouse. Six persons lost their lives. 

SfiiPww.cK.s ON THE Great Lakes. In 1919 
the life and property loss to shipping on the 
Great Lakes included 74 lives and 19 ships and 
was the greatest since 1913, when 29 vessels, 
valued at $3,313,000, with capacity of 121,000 
tons were lust along with 254 lives mostly in 
the big gale of November 9th to llih. 

The greatest loss of life during the season of 
1919 was on Lake Superior, when the steamer 
John Owen, with a erew of 22, and the steamer 
Myron, with 17 men, went down, leaving only one 
survivor. Many lives were lost when the passen- 
ger steamer City of Muskegon went to pieces. 

Dec. 3, 1918, the forward section of the 
steamer Manol^ (having been previously cut 
into two sections to permit the passage of same 
through the Welland Canal ) , in tow of the 
steamer Michigan, foundered during a heavy 
snowstorm on Lake Ontario, when about five 
miles south of Duck Island. The captain and 
entire crew of 10 men were lost. 
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Another shipwreck was the loss of the steamer 
Homer Ifiarren on Lake Ontario, with a crew 
of nine and seven lives were lost on the barges 
Dundurn and Qtfehec, which were wrecked on 
Lake Erie and at Port Colboriie. 

The greatest property loss was when the 
steamer 1). U. Hanna was sunk in Lake Huron 
last May in collision with the steamer Quincy 
A. Hhaw. I'he Hmma, which was the only mod- 
ern ship lost on the Great l-.ake8 in 1919, had a 
carrying capacity of 10,200 tons, and was in- 
sured for $430,000. She had a cargo of 380,000 
bushels of wheat. 

Next to the Hanna the barge Chicamaughay 
which foundered on Lake Huron, was the larg- 
est freighter lost. Her capacity was 4200 tons. 
The other vessels lost cairied from 500 to 3500 
tons. 

A total valuation of $1,336,500 was placed on 
the boats lost in 1919. Their trip capacity 
was 47,250 tons, and, figuring 20 trips for each, 
they could move 945,000 tons in a season, 

Wkeck of the Manxman. Dec. 17, 1919, the 
British steamer Manxman foundered in mid- 
ocean, and 43 members of the crew w^ere drowned, 
tlie remainder, numbering mure than a dozen, 
being picked up by Hie British steamship British 
JhIcs from London, December 2d, for New \ ork. 
The Manxman left Portland, Me., for Gibraltar 
on Dec. 11, 1919, with a cargo of 200,000 bushels 
of wh(*at, valued at $500,000. 

SAGE^ John Ciiables. Episcopal Bishop, 
died at Salina, Kan., October 3. He had been 
(onsecialed Bishop in January, 1918. He was 
born at Cleveland, Ohio, on Sept. 12, 1860, and 
studied at Western Theological Seminary in Chi- 
cago. lie was ordained priest in 1893 and offi- 
ciated at Berwyn, 111., 1893- 1896; Dixon, 111., 
1S!)(;-1902; Dubuque, Iowa, 1902-11; Keokuk, 
1911- 191 <S. Meanwhile he had been elected mis- 
sionary Bishop of the diocese of Salina, Kan., 
Oct. 19, 1917. From 1903 to 1913 he was editor 
of the Jowa Churchman and from 1917 on was 
managing editor of The Witness, He wrote 
I'rivaie Prayers for the Faithful. 

ST. CHRISTOPHER, See St. Kitts and 
Nevis. 

ST. HELENA. An island of volcanic oiigin 
in the South Atlantic 1200 miles from the west- 
ern coast of Africa, belonging to Great Britain. 
Area, 47 square mile.s; population (1911), 3520; 
estimated civil population (Jan. 1, 1918), 3634. 
( aidtal, Jamestown. 

ST. KITTS AND NEVIS. An administra- 
tive division of the Leeward Islands (q.v.), con- 
stituting along with Anguilla a presidency, be- 
longing to Great Britain. Area of St. Kito, 65 
square miles; population (1911 ), 26,283; Nevis, 
50 square miles, with a population of 12,945; 
Anguilla, 35 square miles with 4075. Chief 
town of St. Kitts, Basseterre (population, 
8159); of Nevis, Charlestown (912). Adminis- 
trator ut the beginning of 1919, Maj, J. A. 
Burdom. 

ST. LOUIS. See Docks and Harbors. 

ST. LUCIA. One of the Windward Islands 
in the West Indies; a British colony. Area, 233 
squaie miles; population in 1911, 48,637; esti- 
mated Mar. 31, 1918, 53,788. Capital, Castries, 
a coaling station and naval base. Chief prod- 
ucts: Sugar, cocoa, rum, and limes. Admin- 
istrator and colonial secretary at the beginning 
of 1919, Lieut.-Col. W. B. Davidson-Houlston. 

SAINT PIERRE AND MIQUELON. The 


main islands of two groups oil the south coast 
of Newfoundland, belonging to France. Area, 
93 square miles, of wdiich 83 were in the Mique- 
lon group; total population 4652 (4209 in the 
St. Pierre group). Chief town, St. Pierre. 

SAINT THOMAS. See Sao Tnout and 
Principe. 

SAINT VINCENT. One of Great Britain’s 
Windward Island colonies in the West Indies. 
Area, about 150 square miles; population in 
1911, 41,877; estimated, Mar. 31, 1918, 50,069. 
Cajiital, Kingstown, with a population of 4300. 
Half of the chain of small islands known as 
the Grenadines are included under its adminis- 
tration, the other lialf being under that of 
Grenada. It produces cotton, arrowroot, rum, 
sugar, cocoa, and spices. Acting administrator 
and colonial secretary at the beginning of 1919, 
Anthony De Freitas. 

sai6nji, Kinmochi, Marquis. Leading 
member of the Japanese Peace Delegation at the 
Paris Peace Conference. For nearly 50 years 
be had been a prominent figure in Japanse poli- 
ties He w’as born in Kyoto in 1849 of a noble 
family and while still in his yoMth took part 
in the great debate following the revolution of 
1868. He lived in Paris from 1869 to 1880 
studying law and literature and associated there 
with the younger radicals of the third Repub- 
lic. On returning to .Japan he joined Prince 
I to and others in a campaign for liberal ideas. 
He was member of the Ito commission wTiich was 
sent abroad to study constitutional government 
in 1882. In 1885 he represented his country at 
Vienna and later at Berlin. In 1893 he became 
vice-president of the House of Peers and he held 
cabinet pos-itions in 1894-96, and in 1898 in the 
ministry of Ito. In 1900 he supported Princi* 
Ito in the foimulation of the programme of the 
new’ Constitutional party and succeeded him as 
leader of it in 1903 He did excellent service 
after the treaty of I’ortsmouth in averting a 
national crisis in consequence of its terras. He 
was prime minister from 1906-1908, during 
which time the railways were nationalized and 
important agreements reached wTlh France and 
Russia; and he w’as for the second time prime 
minister, 1911-12. He resigned his leadership 
of the (kmstitutional party in 1915 giving his 
place to Mr. Kara who was prime minister of 
.lapaii in 1919. 

SAKATA, JuJiR. Japanese minister to 
Spain, died at Madrid November 27. He was 
known both in the United States and in Eng- 
land. He was boin in 1869 and 1896 entered the 
diplomatic and consular service He hi came 
attache at Washington in 1897, ami was con 
sul-general in London, 1906 11 He w’as direc 
tor of the Commercial Affairs Bureau till Octo- 
ber, 1916, when he was appointed minister to 
Madrid. 

SAKHALIN. An island off tlie east coast 
of Siberia of which the part south of the 50th 
]»arallel of north latitude belongs to Japan and 
is called Karafuto, ami the part north of that 
line belongs to Busshi, constituting the province 
of Sakhalin. Japanese Sakhalin, oi Karafuto. 
has an area of about 13,148 square miles, with a 
population (1917) of 68,207. The area of tin* 
Russian province is 14 668 square miles with a 
population estimated Jan. 1, 1915 at 34,000. 
See Karafuto. 

SALANDBA, A N TON 10. Italian representa- 
tive at the Paris Peace Conference. At the 
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()ntbr(*ak of the war he had been Prime Minis- 
ter of Jtaly. He was born in the province of 
Apulia and* entertni Parliament at an early age. 
He there acquired reputation in the fields of 
tinance and jurisprudence and he was under- 
secretary for finance in the Crispi ministry* 
lSb3“181>U; Minister of Agriculture, inyy-lbOO, 
and Prime Minister after the fall of Giolitti in 
1913, holding that oliice during the first J8 
months of the war. He maintained the policy 
of neutrality and was responsible for Italy’s 
declaration of that policy at the beginning of 
August, HH4, but he also went forward under 
the changed conditions and was responsible for 
the declaration of war on Austria in May, lOlo. 

SALMON. Sec Alaska. 

SALOMAN* U’xiJAAM. American banker, 
died in New York City December 14th. He was 
born in Mobile, Ala., in 1852 of a well-known 
Jewish family and was educated in Philadelphia 
and New York. He entered the firm of Speyer 
and (’oinpany and became a f)artner. He after- 
wards retired and was for three years chair- 
man of the board of direc tors of the Baltimore 
and Ohio railroad. Besigning that position in 
1902 he founded the banking house which bears 
his name. He was a direct(>r of a large number 
of important corporations. The Americanization 
of foreigners always greatly interested him and 
he founded the Kdueational Alliance of which 
he was the treasurer for 1.5 years. 

SALT. The total production of salt in the 
United States in 1918 was 7,238.744 short tons, 
an increase of 200,507 short tons, or 4 per cent, 
over the output in 1917. The total value was 
.$20,940,361, an increase of 30 per cent over 
Ihe figure for 1917, which was $19,940,442. 

Rock salt production amounted to 1,683,941 
short tons, an increase of about 5 per cent, 
valued at .$5,084,001 ; an increase of 46 per 
cent. The output of evaporated salt amounted 
to 2,724,203 short tons, valutnl at $20,010,435, 
an increase of nearly 10 per cent in quantity 
and 34 per cent ini value. The production of 
salt in brine wa.s 2,830,000 short tons, valued 
at $1,245,205, a decrease of 2 per cent in quan- 
tity, but an increase of 15 per cent in value. 

Michigan, New York, and Ohio were first, sec- 
ond, and third, respectively, in quantity pro- 
duced. See (tEoloov. 

SALVADOB. A Central American republic 
on the Pacific* Coast to the east of Guatemala. 
Capital, San Salvador. 

Area and Population. The area is estimated 
at 8170 square miles and the population Jan. 1, 
1917, at 1,287,722 of whom about two-thirds were 
Mestizos and about one-sixth Indians. In 1917 
the births numbered 49,963 and the deaths 41,- 
750. The population of the cities was estimated 
as follows: San Salvador, 05,148; Santa Ana, 
58,820; San Miguel, 29,374. During the earth- 
quake of June 7, 1917, the towns of Nejapa, 
Armenia, and Quelz.altepeque were destroyed. 
Primary instruction is free and compulsory. No 
later figures are available for education than 
those given in the preceding Yeab Book. Ac- 
cording to a British authority the expenditure 
on public instruction in 1917 was £100,650. 
There is a national university at the capital with 
faculties of law, mcdiciue, pharmacy, engineer- 
ing, and dentistry. 

Production. Agriculture is the main occu- 
pation and the chief product is coffee, which in 
1916 had an acreage of about 153,517 acres. 


The crop of 1917 was damaged by the earthquake 
and volcanic eruption. Other products are corn, 
sugar cane, cotton, cacao, peanuts, yams, indigo, 
tolmcco, rubber, and various vegetables. Large 
deposits of ore exist in the western part. One 
of the richest mining zones is the district of 
Metapan which produces copper, iron, leatl, 
silver, nickel, and platinum. The ores are found 
near the surface and their richness increases with 
the depth. In parts of the zone there is an ade- 
quate supply of water power and the region is 
reached by a branch of the local railway and will 
later be crossed by the Pan-American Railway. 
Discoveries of gold and silver were also repoited 
in 1919 as well its new oil fields wliich promised 
a considerable development. 

C'OM MERCK. J’rade is chiefly with the United 
States and Great Britain. In 1917 the United 
States supplied 02 per cent of the imports. Uof- 
fee makes up about nine-t(*ntlis of the total ex- 
ports, amounting in 1917 to 30,253 metric tons, 
valued at 21,147,078 pesos silver. 

Railways and Shipping. 4 he railway in 
operation in 1917 was recorded at 204 miles. 
In that year vessels entered at the ports of 
Salvador numlrered 354 with a tonnage of 520,- 
759. 

Finance. The legal standard of value is sil- 
ver. JJie silver peso rose in value from $.42 in 
1910 to $.7234 at the beginning of 1918. The 
following account of the national receipts and 
expenditures from Jan 1, 1910 to May 31 1919, 
is supplied by the Pan-American Union on the 
basis of official reports: The receipts and ex- 
penditures amounted to 115,445,057 and 128,201,- 
280 silver pesos respectively, showing a deficit 
of 12,815,623 pesos. The receipts were derived 
from the following sources: Import duties, 55, 
081,191 pesos; exports, 15,958,318 pesos; liqum 
revenue, 26,480,350.02 pesos; stumj) papers and 
postage stamps, 3,706,018 pesos; direct taxes, 
2,912,349 pesos; sundry services, 6,448,037 pesos, 
sundry incomes, 5,792,794 pesos; while the ex- 
penses were as follows: National assembly, 814,- 
826 pesos; presidency of the Republic, 687,130; 
departments of government, 21,899,120; of public 
works, 14,170,723; of agriculture, 700,039; of 
foreign relations, 2,359,129; of justice, 0,447,020, 
of public instruction, 9,010,067; of public l)eiiofit, 
0,186,178; of the treasury, 7,425,910; of public 
credit, 27,811,096; and of* war, 30,077,440 pesos. 

An addition to the budget was voted by the 
Assembly on September 12th. It provided for 
an increase in the revenue by 13,688,000 pesos, 
and of the expenditures by 13,687,140. 

In September the Assembly declared the gold 
coinage of the United States legal tender. 

Government. Legislative power is vested in a 
National Assembly consisting of a single cham- 
ber of 42 deputies elected by universal suffrage 
for one year and executive power in a president 
elected for four years. President in 1919, Carlos 
Melendez. 

SALVATION ABMY. An organization for 
relief work in the United States, using the mili- 
tary system for control of its workers. During 
the year 1919 $14,000,000 was subscribed through 
the Home Service Fund, a change in method of 
financing that has resulted in greatly increased 
efficiency of the army’s machinery. Some of 
this money was used to pay off debts and also 
to provide much equipment that was badly 
needed. 4 he army continued to perform with 
the American Forces in Germany such welfare 
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and inspirational work as was conducted in 1918. 
Much of the war work adjacent to the perma- 
nent camps at home, which was originally con- 
sidered as being but temporary, has so com- 
mended itself to the authorities as to re<iuire 
the placing of it upon a permanent basis. Child 
Welfare Work was carried forward in many 
institutions, the largest of which is the Lytton 
S})riugs Orphanage and Industrial Farm in Cal- 
ifornia, where the child population was nearly 
;100. The international character of the organ- 
ization assures to it abundant scope for its mis- 
sionaiy zeal. There are 65 countries and col- 
(>ni(*s occupied by the army, many of them be- 
ing heathen lands, wheie direct missionary work 
is possible. 

In the army there were in 1919 about 1000 
cor])s and outposts ; 3000 officers and cadets ; 
3()(),0()() meetings with an attendance of about 
25,000,000 persons; 75 hotels scattered all over 
the United States with accommodations for l,- 
656,528; {)2 industrial homes with accommoda- 
tions for 2483; II slum posts and nurseries 
whcri' about 50,000 children were sheltered; 25 
rescue homes and maternity hospitals with ac- 
commodations for 486. Large numbers of 
4'hanksgiving and Christmas dinners are pro- 
\ ided every year to the poor in various cities. 
Kvangeline (' Booth is the commandant of the 
United States forces, and her headquarters arc 
in New York. 

SALVEGO-RAQGI, Marquis. Italian rep- 
resentative at the Paris Peace ('onference. lie 
nas an accomplished diplomat, having served in 
various embassies and acquired prominence as 
the Italian minister in China during the Boxer 
diniculties. He was ambassador in Paris after 
the resignation of Signor Tittoni. 

SALZBUBG. Before the disruption of the 
Austio- Hungarian Empire,, a crownland of Aus- 
ti la, lying to the east and north of Tirol, and 
bordered on the north by Cermany. Area, 2763 
square miles; population according to the cen- 
sus i>f DecembcT, 1910, 214,737; estimated in 
1913, 221,304 According to the census of 1910 
the Austrian subjects numbered 208,562, of whom 
!)9.73 per cent were German, and the Catholics 
iormecl 98.17 per cent of the population. Capi- 
tal, Salzburg, with a population estinmt<Kl in 
1914 at 37,300. See A^STRrA-^l^^fiARY. 

SAMOA. A group of islands in the Pacific 
near latitude 14° south, of which the islands 
cast of 171° east longitude have belonged to the 
United States since Feb. 13, 1900, and the 

islands to the west of that line belonged to 
Germany till shortly after the outbreak of the 
uar in 1914, when they passed into the hands 
of New Zealand. The area of the latter group 
is variously estimated at from 990 to 1300 
s(juare miles with a population according to the 
census of 1917 of 41,128. See German Samoa. 
1 he area of the American group is also va- 
riously estimated at from 77 to about 100 square 
miles, with a ])opulation according to the 1916 
census of 7550. The chief island Tutuila (area 
55 square miles) is mountainous, well wooded, 
and fertile, with a population (1916) 5886. The 
harbor at Pago-Pago on the southern coast of 
Tutuila is considered one of the best and safest 
in the South Seas and is an important naval 
station. 

SAMOS. One of the Anatolian islands, 
formerly tributary to Turkey, but occupied by 
Greece before the end of the war and adminis- 


tered through a Greek prefect. Area, about 181 
square miles; population according to the pro- 
visional census of 1913, 68,949, of whom most 
M^re Greek Orthodox. Capital Vathy, with a 
population of about 8000. 

SANDERSON, Sir Percy. Formerly British 
consul-general at New York, died at Reading, 
England, duly 14. He was born in London, 
July 7, 1842, entered the Indian military serv- 
ice, but retired in 1870, and was consul-general 
and later charge d’ affaires in Rumania for sev- 
eral years. He was consul-general at New York 
from* 1894-1907. 

SAN FBANCISCO. See Municipal Owner- 
ship and Water-Works. 

SANITATION. See Garbaue and Refuse 
Disposal; Sewerage and Sewage Treatment; 
Wateb-Wobks and Water Purification. 

SANKEY BEPOBT. See Industrial Re- 

CONSTRUmON. 

SANTO DOMINGO. Sec Dominican Re- 
pi BLIC. 

SAO THOM^J AND PBINCIPE. Two 

islands belonging to Portugal off the coast of 
French Pkpiatorial Africa in the Gulf of Guinea 
near the eepiator about 125 miles from the main- 
land. Area, 363 square miles; population in 
1914, 58,907, of whom 53,969 were in Sao Thoimi. 
The whites numbered 1570. Chief products: 
Coffee, cacao, rubber and cinchona. 

SARAWAK. A British protectorate com- 
prising the northwestern part of the island of 
Borneo with an area of about 42,400 square 
miles and a population estimated at 600,000 
Capital, Kuching, with about 25,000 inhabitants. 
In 1917 the imports were £775,769; exports, £1,- 
027,454. Exports included rubber, pepper, sago 
flour, and gold. Shipping entered and cleared 
in 1917, 208,482 tons. The trade is chiefiy with 
Singapore. The government was under the 
late Rajah Sir James Brooke, who was suc- 
ceeded May 17, 1917 by his son, Charles Vyner 
Biooke, British Agent for Sarawak and Brit- 
ish North Borneo, and high commissioner for 
Brunei at the beginning of 1919, Sir Arthur 
Henderson Young. 

SARGENT, Frederick. Electrical engineer, 
died at CJiieago. 111., July 26. He was bora in 
Cornwall, England, Nov. 11, 1859, and came to 
the United States in 1883. He was consulting 
engineer in (Chicago after 1890. At the World’s 
Fair (1893), he was manager of the raeclianical 
and electrical departments. 

SASKATCHEWAN. One of the Prairie 
Provinces of Canada, separated from Albeita on 
the west by the meridian of 119° west longitude 
and extencling from Montana and North Dakota 
to the Northwest Territori<‘S, with Manitoba on 
the east. Ca])ital, Regina Estimated area, 
251,700 square miles; population (1911), 492,- 
432; estimatcnl (1916), 647,835, of whom 471,- 
673 were rural. Population of Regina (1916), 
26,105. Lieiitenant-Govoinor at the beginning of 
1919, Richard S. Lake; Prime Minister, W'. M. 
]\lartin. See Canada. 

SAVINGS BANKS. In the United States 
all savings banks are elassified as commercial 
and government or postal. The commercial sav- 
ings banks are divided into two classes, mutual 
and stock, the former being found almost ex- 
clusively in the Eastern States while the latter 
are most numerous in the West and vSouth. The 
Annual Report of the Comptroller of the C’ur- 
rency showed that there were on June 30, 1919, 
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622 mutual and 1097 stock savings banks in the 
United States. Savings departments of national 
banks and trust companies are not included in 
these figures. 

The total resources of the 622 mutual savings 
banks were $5,171,551,000. This included loans 
and discounts amounting to t$2, 336,996,000, and 
investments in bonds and securities of $2,491,- 

607.000. They had no capital stock on account 
of their form; surplus funds aggregated $333,- 

420.000. and undivided profits $65,013,000. In- 
dividual deposits amounted to $4,751,113,000. 
All these items showed slight increases over the 
previous fiscal year. 

Tlie 1097 st(X5k. savings banks showed aggre- 
gate resources of $1,281,254,000, an increase of 
about $100,000,000 although there were 97 leas 
banks than on June 30, 1918. The principal 
items of resources were; Loans and discounts, 
$777,941,000; bonds and other securities, $295,- 

131.000. Capital stock paid in amounted to $62,- 
740,000; surplus and undivided profits were $47,- 
741,000; and individual deposits were $1,151,- 

464.000. Changes as compared with one year 
earlier were irregular and inconsequential. 

Unitod 8tatks Postal Savings Banks. On 
June 30, 1919, the close of the fiscal year, there 
were in operation 6439 postal savings deposi- 
tories, including 724 branch post offices and sta- 
tions. in this system an account may be opened 
by any one 10 years of age; no one may have 
more than one account; the accounts of married 
women ma}' not be drawn upon by their hus- 
bands; the amounts of deposits may not be dis- 
closed by post office employees; deposits bear 2 
2)er cent a year, but no interest is paid for less 
than a full year; and deposits may be exchanged 
for United States postal savings bonds bearing 
2y^ fier cent interest in denominations of $20, 
$100, and $500. 'the maximum which any de- 
jmsitor may have to his credit is $2500. There 
were no important changes in the system during 
the last fiscal year. Deposits increase<l during 
the year from $148,471,499 to $167,323,200, a 
gain of $18,851,761 or 12.7 tier cent. The num- 
ber of depositors decreased from 612,188 to .505,- 
509, a loss of 46,679 or 7.62 per cent. The aver- 
age principal per depositor increased from 
$242.53 to $295.88, a gain of $53.35 or 22 per 
cent. Postal savings funds were held at the 
close of the year by 5211 banks, of which 3239 
were national banks. The system continues to 
be self-supporting. 3Jie profit in the fiscal year 
1919 was $1,610,087.25, compared with $1,135,- 
288.61 in 1918, a gain of $480,708.64 or 42 per 
cent. 

Some of the larger offices, with the number of 
depositors and amount of deposits, were as fol- 
lows: New York, 153,321, $40,058,215; Phila- 
delphia, 14,059, $2,607,086; Boston, 13,302, $3,- 
141,014; Detroit, 13,521, $5,614,034; (hicago, 
22,748, $7,74.3,441; Brooklvn, 53,837, $12,011,- 
149; Cleveland, 6692, $2*133,805; Cincinnati, 
3837, $850,039: Newark, 7974, $2,116739; St. 
Louis, 4274, $1,281,851; Kansas City, 3957, $1,- 
2.59,150; Portland, Ore., 5964, $1,881,493; 

Seattle, 4259, $1,477,693; Toledo, 2631, $1,231,- 
386; San Francisco, 4859, $1,212,760 ; Pittsburgh, 
0075, $3,942,140; Buffalo, 4351, $1,471,144; and 
Milwaukee, 4426, $1,825,771. Statistics by coun- 
tries are pr esented in the table on page 603. 

SAWTEB, Sir James. Pathologist, died, 
January 27. He was born at Carlisle, England, 
Aug. 11, 1844, and educated at Birmingham and 


T^ondon universities. He became professor of 
pathology at Queens College, Birmingham, 1875, 
and was professor of materia medica from 1878 
to 1885 and of medicine 1886 to 1801. He w’rote 
a number of medical works including Caufics and 
Cure of Insomnia and Maladies of the Heart. 

SAXE-MEININGEN, Charlotte, Duchess 
of. Oldest sister of the former emperor William 
of Germany, died at Baden-Baden October 3d. 
She was born in 1860 and married the heir to 
the throne of Saxe-Meiningen in 1873. She was 
known for her cleverness and wit and her in- 
terest in sports. On the occasion of a prize 
fight in 1912 she was prominent in German 
newspapers in connection with her alleged in- 
terest in boxing, in the celebrated libel case 
against Count von Moltke, Maximilian Harden 
tried to eall her as wdtnehs on the ground that 
it w^as she who had supplied him with infoi- 
mation in regard to the Enlenburg disclosure, 
but the court refused to summon her. Her hus- 
band did not come to the throne till dune 25, 
1914, and Saxe-Meiningen dixdarcd itself a repub- 
lic in November, 1918. 

SAXONY. A term applied to the three fol- 
lowing divisions of th(‘ former (firman empire: 
(1) the Kingdom (proclaimed a republic in No- 
vember, 1918), of Saxony which w’as one of the 
constituent states of the empire: (2) the grand 
duchy of Saxony or Saxe-Weirnar (proclaimed a 
republic, November, 1919): (3) the province of 
Saxony in Prussia. Area of the former King- 
dom of Saxony, 5787 square miles; population 
(Dt'cembcr, 1910), 4,806,661; estimated (1914), 
4,984,500. Area of Grand Duchy, 1394 square 
miles; population (1910), 417,149. Area of 
Prussian province, 9756 square miles; popula- 
tion (1910), 3,089,275. After the Kingdom, Sax- 
ony was proclaimed a lepublic, Nov. 9, 1918, 
steps W'ere taken for the erection of a constitu- 
tional body and in January, 1919, the Saxon 
People’s Chamber was elected and was eniiag(‘d 
during the spring in drafting a constitution 
Bcpri'scntatioii of political groups w^as distrih 
uted as follow^s* Majority Socialists, 42; Derno- 
iTats, 22; Independent Socialists, 15; Clonscrva- 
tives, 1.3; (icrinan Pco})le's Partv, 4. Sec Ger- 
many. 

SCANDINAVIAN ALLIANCE. Sec Co- 
operation. 

SCANDINAVIAN LITEBATUBE. Dan 

ISH. Fiction. Gunnar Gunnarson, wliosi* 
stories have until now dealt with modern Ice- 
land, went back to the ninth cintury for ma- 
terial for his Edbr^dre {^worn Brothers). The 
work shows the author’s usual ability in por- 
traying Icelandic life. Henrik Pontoppidan’s 
Ft Kwrlighedseventyr {\n Adventure of Loi’c), 
is the story of a woman who leaves her hus- 
band and after his death finds happiness in a 
union wdth her lover. 'Phe story is not very con- 
vincing. In lAllemor [TAttle \f other), Martin 
Ander8cn-Nex0 continued the series begun last 
year with This Child of Man. Emil Basmussen’s 
Bag gyldne Mure {Behind Cuilded Walls), is a 
sequel of 7^he Polish Blood. Like the latter story 
it shows a first hand knowledge of life and con- 
ditions in Poland and arouses our sympathy. 
Thit Jensen wrote two Iiooks, Krerlighedens 
Kaahe {Love's Cloak), depicting a young man’s 
battle with disease, and Herd, the heroine of 
Which is a typical twentieth century woman. 
Einar Bang’s Fnrfiset {The Wreck), pictures in 
a realistic and convincing manner the relent- 
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leasneas of life. Morten Kamph0vener’8 Bet 
slesvigske Regiment [The Sleswig Regiment), is 
the 8t{)ry of Sleswig soldiers compelled to fight 
for the cause of their oppressors, dohannes V. 
tJensen’s Norne-Owst goes back to the saga pe- 
riod and gives a splendid picture of early hu- 
manity, Among collections of short stories may 
be mentioned Sophus Micha^lis’s Trwhukken 
[The Wooden Horse) . 

Science, Literary Criticism, etc. In To 
Essd/ys om vor Erkendelse [Two Essays on Pet- 
ception), Herbert Iversen discusses the psycho- 
logical philosophical aspects of “validity’’ and 
“time.” Georg Brandes’s Cajus Julius (Jeesar 
shows a very keen appreciation of Csesar and 
his contemporaries, as well as a thorough un- 
derstanding of Roman institutions of the time. 
Regmor Stampe’s book on //. O. Andersen makes 
particularly clear this author’s relations to bis 
surroundings. Tn Nordhoer^ [y orthemers) , Vil- 
helm Andersen attempts to characterize and dif- 
ferentiate the literary tendencies of the three 
northern countries. Fredcrik Poulsen’s Oraklet 
i Delfi [The Oracle at Delphi), treats in a verv 
exhaustive and scholarly manner of the signifi- 
cance of the oracle in Greek civilization. 

Norwkotan. Fiction. The central idea of 
Katharina Gjcsdahl’H Porcelansdukken [The 
Fhina Doll), is class consciousness. The hero- 
ine, who belongs to an official family living in 
isolation breaks the traditions of the house by 
marrying into the family of a well to do mer- 
chant. Lilly Heber’s bet dages (Dawning), 
gives artistic expression to the idea of a develop- 
ment of the soul after death. The work con- 
tains beautiful thoughts, but these are not al- 
ways well organized. In his story ffenrik 
t^vane Vebli Vislie pictures the conflict between 
oithodoxy and the higher criticism. The ra- 
tionalism of the hero, who is a minister, causes 
his estrangement from his wife and his con- 
gregation, and finally ends in his downfall In 
rilav Dunn’s Jurikmgar we are made to feel how 
secret powcTs fight an old family until all the 
strengtii of its past generations seems collected 
in one of its vonngest members. As usual, Duiiii 
gi\<'s us a highly concentrated narration. Hans 
V.. Kinck's k^neftlarlen hrast (The f^noiv Fhovel 
H)ol,v), a study in the life of the common peo- 
ple, is a novel executed along exceptionally broad 
lines The psychology and milieu arc partic 
ulaily gotal. 

Sc'Ienc’k, TiTTKRAUY Critkmsm, ETC Gerhard 
Gran and Albert Dresder each gave us a book 
on ffenrik fhsen. Dresder’s book, which is par- 
fi<*ularly good, is almost a translation of the 
(ferman book which the author wrote a few 
years ago. Tlie purpose of Edv. Tvehniann’s 
Ftedef og vejen [The Place and the Way), is to 
show how the Jewish, heathen, and Christian 
civilization have gone through the same stages 
of development. Of great importance to Lands- 
maal literature is Arne Garborg’s translation 
of Homer’s Odysseif. In many of its passages 
we feel the spirit and power of the Edda, 

SwEDiHir. Drama. Per TIallstrom wrote two 
plays, Karl XT, and Gusfaf 111, both of which 
liave good historical atmosphere, yet the prob- 
lems presented remind us of the present. Ernst 
Brcdberg contributed T^urstor (Princes), and 
Torn Forssner Den stora donationen (The Big 
Domition). 

Poetry. Swedish literature suffered a loss 
by the death of Oscar Stjerne, whose fjovsdnger 


och andra dikter (Songs of Praise and Other 
Poems), were issued during the year. Although 
these poems were written during the illness of 
the author, they are pervaded with a strain of 
optimism. They are marked, as is the author’s 
poetry in general, by the influence of Eroding, 
Bertel Gripenberg has probably never shown as 
strong lyric pow'cr as in his Under fanan ( Under 
the Flag), a volume inspired by the civil war in 
Finland in the spring of 11)18. Johan Nord- 
ling’s Samlad laga (Centred Flame), is a vol- 
ume of lyrics which show a wealth of feeling 
combined* with rare powers of description. Like 
a voice from the past came E. N. SJlderberg’s 
Viirrefiexer och hostdazrar (Spring Images and 
Autumn Lights) Siklerberg belongs to the 
idealistic school of the sixties and seventies and 
reminds us somewhat of Wirsen. Among vol- 
umes written by Swedish poets in America may 
he mentioned Aron Ingvall’s Till vdnskapen (To 
Friendship) , which is "full of sentiment and per- 
Aadcd with an optimistic idealism. 

Fiction. Selma Lagerhif’s Bannlyst (Under 
Ihe Ban), is written in the same vein as The 
Emperor of Portugal ha. Henning Berg(u* in 
Jdmtrappan (The Iron Stair Case), gave us a 
specimen of novel of ad\enturc, a genre rare 
in contemporary Swedish literature. In Asa- 
f farina Elin Wilgner also struck out in a new di- 
rection — the naturalistic delimation of common 
people. The theme of Sven Lidnian’s ffuset 
med de gamla froknarna (The ffouse icith the 
Spinsters), is tlie value of memories and tradi- 
tions. Hjalinar Bergman's En dods mem oarer 
[The Diary of a Dead Man), pictures the hcljy 
lessness of man and his dependence on condi- 
tions. In Martin Koch’s Anteckningat frdn 
hnvet [Notes from the Sea), we notice the au- 
thor's usual admiration for the laborers, this 
time the toilers on the sea shore. 

Literary (Criticism, etc. Johan Morten-en’s 
Frdn Rdda Rum met tilf sek el ski fief [From '‘Tfi(‘ 
Red RoonP' to the End of the Crnhiry), treats 
the naturalistic and symbolistic literature of 
Sweden, with particular reference to Strindberg 
as tbe pxfioncnt of naturalism. Anton Blanch's 
(ieijers gvfiska diktning [UeifcCs (lot hie Writ- 
ings), touches on the different inrtiicnccs and 
movements that affected (ieijcr, treating espe- 
oiallv his journey to England and its results. 
Tn Det levande forflutna [The Living Past). 
.Tohaii Landquist gave ns a numher of essavs on 
authors and institutions. Martin Nilsson’s 
Ofympen (The Ofyrnpus), is an exposition of 
classical mythology containing many original 
theories. 

SCHAEFFEB, Nathan C. State superin- 
tendent of edueation of Ibrnnsylvania, died at 
Lancaster, Pa., March 15. Tic was horn in 
Berks County, Pa., Feb. 13, 1849, and grad- 
uated at Franklin and Marshall College, Pa., 
1867; studied in tbe Theological Seminary of the 
Reformed Church and at German universities. 
From 1875 to 1877 he was on the teaching stafT 
of Franklin and Marshall C’ollege, and from 
1877 to 1803 he was principal of the Keystone 
State Normal School. He held the office of State 
Superintendent of Pnblie Instruction in Penn- 
sylvania from 1893 to the time of his death. 
During that time he held important educational 
and religious positions and wrote Thinking and 
Learning to Think, (1900), and History of Edu- 
cation m Pcnnsjflvania. After 1893 he was edi- 
tor of the Pennaylrania School Journal and he 
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also edited Bthle Headings for i^ehooU, (1807). 
He contributed widely to educational and theo* 
logical journals. 

SCHAUFFLEB, Adoi^h Fredekick. Clergy- 
man, died in New York City, Feb, 18. He was 
born at Constantinople, 3'urkcy, Nov. 7, 1846, 
graduated at Williams College, 1867, and stud- 
ied at Union and Andover Theological Semin- 
aries; ordained to the Congregational ministry, 
1871. After holding pastorates in Brookfield, 
Mass., and New York City, he was superintend- 
ent of the New York City Mission Tract Society, 
1887-1902, and after that president of the New 
York City Mission. He wrote Ways of Work- 
ing, (1891); The Teacher, the Child and the 
Book, (1900) ; The Pastor as Leader of Sunday 
School Forces, (1903); Spa/rks from a Superin- 
tendenfs Handbook, (1909). 

SCHEBMEBHOBN, Frederick Augustus. 
Capitalist, died in New York City, March 20. 
He was born in New York City, Nov. 1, 1844; 
served with distinction in the New York volun- 
teers in the Civil War. He was trustee of im- 
portant educational and art institutions. 

SCHILLIG, OiTiLiE. See Music, Artists, Vo- 
calists. 

SCHIRMEB, Budolpti E. One of the fore- 
most American music-publishers, died at Santa 
Barbara, Cal., on August 20. He was born in 
New York, July 22, 18.69 After graduation 
from Princeton University, in 1880, he entered 
Hie Columbia Law School, and was admitted 
to the bar in 1884. The next year he entered 
the firm of C. Schirmer, founded by his father 
in 1861, and after the latter’s death became 
president of the corporation in 1893. During 
liis administration branches were established in 
Boston (The Boston Music Co.) and London (C. 
Schirmer, Ltd.), and the famous Schirmer Li- 
brary of Musical Classics was begun in 1894. 
In 191.6 appeared the first number of The Must' 
cal Quarterly, which numbers among its con- 
tributors the most famous writers on music in 
Europe and America, and occupies a unique 
position among musical periodicals published in 
the United States. When the Institute of Musi- 
cal Art was founded, in 190.6, Mr. Schirmer 
presented it with the extensive Schirmer Cir- 
culating Library. Throughout his career he was 
the champion of the American composer, whose 
ambition he stimulated through the publication, 
without expectation of adequate financial re- 
turns, of works in the larger forms. Besides, he 
built up a successful book-business through the 
publication of important books dealing with the 
theory and history of music. At the time of his 
death the catalog of the house comprised over 
28,000 numbers. 

SCHMIBLAFP, Jacob Godfrey. American 
banker and » philanthropist, died in New York 
City, December 18. He was bom at Piqua, 
Ohio, Sept. 7, 1849, and was engaged in the 
cigar and whiskey business in Memphis 1868- 
74. He removed to Cincinnati in 1874, where 
he organized the Export Storage Company and 
the Union Savings Bank and Trust Company. 
He was president or director of a large num- 
ber of important financial institutions and a 
member of many bodies for the improvement of 
social conditions. He gave large sums for the 
education of children and was owner of model 
tenements in Cincinnati. 

SCHMITZ^ Robert. See Music, Artists, Jn- 
stfumentalists. 


SCHNITZEB^ Germaine. See Music, Art- 
lists, Jnsirumentalists. 

SCHOHABIE DEVELOPMENT of Cats- 
MI.U Aqueduct. See Aqueduct. 

SCHOLABSHIPS. See Universities and 

COIXEGEH. 

SCHOOLS. See Education. 

SCHBEINEB, William Philip. Former 
Prime Minister of Cape Colony, died in London, 
England, June 28. He was born in Cape Col- 
ony in 18.67 (a brother of Olive Schreiner, the 
authoress), educated at Cape University and 
('ambridge, England. In 1893 he was a mem- 
ber of the second Rhodes ministry. He was 
twice attorney-general. After long service in 
the provincial legislative assembly he was sen- 
ator in the Union of South Africa, 1910-14. 
He was prime minister of Cape Colony, 1898- 
1900. In 1914 he was made High Commissioner 
in England for the Union of South Africa 

SCOTLAND. A division of the United 
Kingdom comprising the northern part of the 
island of Great Britain with adjacent isles. 
Area, 30,40.6 square miles, of which the land 
area is 29,796. Population (census of Apr. 2, 
1911), 4,760,904; estimated in 1918 (civilian), 
4,886,300 See Great Britain. 

SCOTT-GATTY, Sir Alfp.ed. An English 
composer, died at London, in March. He was 
born at Ecclesfield Vicarage, York, Apr. 26, 1847. 
He was especially known for his musical plays 
for children. He also wi'ote several hundred 
songs 

SCULPTXJBE. See Painting and Scih.p- 

TURF.. 

SEALS. See Alaska. 

SEATTLE, WASH. See Municipai. Owner- 
ship, and Strikes and Lockouts. 

SEISMOLOGY. See Earthquakes. 

SELANGOB. St^e Federated Malay States. 

SENEGAL. See French West Africa. 

SEBBIA. A Balkan kingdom which in De- 
cember, 1918, was proclaimed a part of the new 
unitary state of Serbs, Croats, and ‘Slovene.s ( see 
Jugo-Slavia ) . It is separated from Hungary 
by the Danube and the Save and liordered by 
Bulgaria on the east, Albania and Montenegro 
on the west, and Greece on the south. (Capital, 
Belgrade. See Government below. 

Area and Population. The area is given as 
33,891 square miles. No later figures for popu- 
lation are available than those given in pre- 
ceding Ye.\b Books. The total estimated popu- 
lation in 1911 was 4, 61,6, .667. These estimates 
apply to the period between the close of the 
Balkan wars and the beginning of the War of 
the Nations and include the territory acquired 
by the Treaty of Bucharest (July 25, 1913), 
namely parts of Saloniki, Monastir, and Kos- 
sovo, with a total area of 1.6,241 square mile.s, 
and a total population of 1,703,866. Belgrade 
in 1911 had a population estimated at 90,890; 
Nish, 24,949; Kragujevatz, 18,45^; Leskovatz, 
14,266. Greek Orthodox is the state religion 
and in. Old Serbia 2,881,220 out of the 2,957,- 
207 inhabitants were reported in 1911 as of 
that faith. 

Resources, etc. The resources are mainly 
agricultural, and the prevailing land tenure is 
that of peasant proprietorship. Of the total 
area, 21 per cent is reported as arable. Be- 
fore the war fruit products formed 13 per cent 
of the exports. Forests cover 6.3 per cent of 
the surface and the state-owned forests in 19l(» 
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had an area of 1,375,000 acres. Mineral re- 
sources are also considerable and are worked in 
part by the state. According to the United 
States Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce in 1019, Serbia’s recovery promised to be 
rapid despite her sufferings from the effects of 
the war. As the country lacked industries in 
the main, tlie ravages of war extended chiefly to 
the cutting down of fruit trees, and the com- 
mandeering of the domestic cattle. But the peo- 
ple soon returned to their farms. Several good 
harvests promised to place the country well 
along on the road of recovery, although the re- 
placing of the lost live-stock would take some 
time. Unlike some of the near-by countries, the 
Seibian peasant usually owns his small farm, 
and there are few large landholders or even 
rich men. Serbian villages aie largely self-sup- 
porting. Before the war Austria supplied the 
greatest share of the imports, but much of this 
trade will now go to other countries. It was 
announced during the year tliat the Rumanian 
government had waived the seizure of building 
matt rial for the bridge over tlie Save and of the 
400 railway trucks and 13 locomotives kept 
back in Rumania. This material, which was 
detained by the former Rumanian government, 
was essential for the reconstruction of the rail- 
way bridge over the Save de.stro}ed by the Aus- 
trians at the time of their retreat. The failure 
to repair the bridge had caused an inteiruption 
of direct communication between C'onstantinople 
and Saloniki and western Euiope. 

Government, After the aimistice Serbia took 
a leading part in the formation of the new 
.Jugo-Slav state. On December Ist the National 
Uouncil representing the 3ugo-Slavs, sent a dele- 
gation to Belgrade requesting Serbia to join the 
union of Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes, and Prince 
Alexander in the name of his father King Peter 
of Serbia declared Serbia’s adherence to the 
union. At the close of the year Prince Alex- 
ander was chosen to act as legeiit of the new 
state and a ministry was apjioirited under the 
Serbian premier. See Jugo-Slavja and War of 
THE Nations, 

SETHBBIDGEy Sir Roper. British publicist, 
died at Exbourne, England, February 15. fie 
was born in Devonshire in 1H40, and educated 
at Oxford, where he graduated with high honors. 
He was twice appointed government professor 
of political economy in the state colleges of 
Calcutta University, lie continued for some 
years in the Indian service, and wrote widely on 
Indian subjects for the press. Returning from 
India he entered politics and in 1885 was 
elected to Parliament. He retired in 1892. He 
was vice-president of the Tariff Reform League. 

SEVENTH DAY ADVENTISTS. See Ad- 
ventists, 

SEWAGE TBEATMENT. See Sewerage. 

SEWANEE. See South, University of the. 

SEWEBAGE AND SEWAGE TBEAT- 
MENT. Sewer construction continued along 
familiar lines of design during the year with 
checks in amount of work due to high cost and 
other abnormal conditions. The construction of 
sewage treatment works was also below normal. 
The older methods of treatment were followed in 
the main. 

Studies of the activated sludge process were 
continued at Milwaukee, where it is expected 
that a larger plant to treat the sewage of the 
entire city by this process will soon be built. 


Houston, Texas, is still the only city of consid- 
erable size which has adopted activation for 
treating all its sewage, and the only city, large 
or small, that has yet ventured to install ap- 
paratus Rir dewatering the sludge to a moisture 
cordent of 10 per cent in order to produce mar- 
ketable fertilizer base. Even yet dewatering ap- 
paratus has been provided at only one of the 
two works at Houston and at the close of the 
year this apparatus was not yet in daily use, 
repeated delays having been caused in overcom- 
ing mechanical difficulties. The dewatering ap- 
paratus at Houston consists of plate presses, 
conveyors and a revolving dryer in which heat 
is applied. Small activated-sludge plants are in 
use at Coleman, Gainesville, San Angelo, San 
Marcos and Quanah, 'Jexas. A plant built two 
or three years ago at Escanaba, Mich., has not 
been put in use owing to the non-completion 
of the outlet sewer to the plant. Reports on a 
1,000,000-gallon demonstration plant built and 
operated at Easton, Ea., at the expense of the 
])atcntee to show the possibilities of a lime’ 
eleetrolgtic or ''direot’oxuiation'' process were 
made public in midsummer The plant consists 
of a modified form of electrolytic cell tried again 
and again for more than a quarter century to 
treat 8(‘wage by electrolysis, combinwl with cliem- 
ical treatment and mechanical agitation, tliis 
combination being })i (ceded at Easton by both 
coarse bar screens and fine pci forated-plate 
screens and followed by sedimentation, and no 
att(^mpt being made to devise a mt^ans for sludge 
disposal. Besides the occasional operation of 
the plant by tlie pioprietor of the process a more 
elaborate test w^as made under the observation 
of the engineering division of the State Depart- 
ment of Health of Pennsylvania. An olUeial 
report on these tests indu'ated that the process 
w'ould pioduce a satisfactory eflluent, hut at a 
high cost, and that studies of sludge disposal 
should be made. (See Engineering News Rec- 
ord, Sept. 18, 1919, for bumniary of the test and 
editorial discussion of both this test and a sub- 
sequent one by a committee of the Franklin 
Institute, which made a favorable but incom- 
plete and misleading report on the subject, 
print(Mi in the dou7'nal of the Franklin Institute 
for August, 1919.) At the close of the year 
Easton had not decided whether to adopt the 
process, but a contract for a larger plant of 
the same kind was l(‘t by Allentown, Pa., and 
another by Phillipsburg, K. J., subject to changes 
at the demand of the respective state health (ie- 
partments if the plants did not give satisfac- 
tory results. A report by the engineer of the 
Gkiahoma Health Department in December 
showed that of seven electrolytic plants of an 
earlier type built in that State since 1912 only 
one is now in operation and that fpr but eight 
hours a day. At Cleveland, Ohio, contracts for 
one of three proposed sewage-treatment works 
were let in 1919 after a long series of experi- 
ments and much delay. This plant, known as 
the Westerly works, is designed to treat the 
sew-age of 300,000 people and will consist of 
(‘oarse bar screens, grit chambers, and two-story 
or Imhoff settling and sludge digestion tanks, 
wdth chlorination in summer to disinfect the 
effluent on a(’c.ount of its dis(;harge into the 
lake near bathing beaches. This type of plant 
was adopted at Cleveland after a long series 
of experiments with the activated-sludge proc- 
ess and after much consideration had been given 
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to the use of tine revolving disk screens instead 
of Imhoff tanks. Worcester, Mass., also de- 
cided against the activated-sludge process after 
experimental tests, adopting instead Imhoff 
tanks, sprinkling filters and tinally settling 
tanks. Tests of a new Reinsch-Wurl screen 
piant at the foot of Dyckman St., New York 
City, gave results reported as satisfactory. 

Proposed changes in an existing sewage- works 
at Madison, Win., the third plant built there in 
20 years, rfiake timely a review of the history of 
sewage disposal in that city as an illustration of 
what happens in many cities on account of 
changes in the theoiy and piactice of sewage 
treatment and of the failure of many city coun- 
cils to secure, or having secured to follow, the 
ad\ ice of compi'tent engineers. As far back as 
IHSO, Madison was advised to treat its sewage 
by chemical precipitation. In 1804, anotlun* en- 
gineer recommended broad irrigation, but no 
works were built. In 180.5 the city council 
adopted plans by still other cnigineers for chemi- 
cal precipitation and intermittent sand filtra- 
tion, but again no works were built. In 1807 a 
spi'cial committee, including a prominent en- 
gineering professor at the University of Wiscon- 
sin, advised filtration. Again nothing was done. 
In 1808, ignoring all earlier engineering advice, 
the city let a contract for a patented process of 
treatment never tried in this country, but used 
a little in Kngland, consisting of chemical tieat- 
ment by means of “ferro/oiie” and subsequent 
filtration through “polarite ” The contract pro- 
vided that the efiluent should be equal in qual- 
ity to the natural water of Lake Afendota, into 
which the efiluent was to be discharged. The 
contractor substituted lime for “ferrozone” as a 
})i (‘cifutant, but the plant did not produce an 
efiluent of the required character and was aban- 
doned by th(‘ contractor in January, 1900, The 
city o})erat(‘d the plant for a time but abandoned 
it in .Tanuary, 1902 Meanwhile septic tanks 
and cinder filter beds had been built by the city 
'this plant soon became too small but it was 
not until 1912 that the city decided to build 
another. This was similar to the second plant, 
but larger and built at a new location In 1913, 
changes in the yilans for the third plant were ad- 
vised by an outside consulting engineer, but on 
account of consti uction difricultiis all these were 
not ado])ted Tn 1919. the same consulting en- 
gineer was called in and renew’ed his re<*ominen- 
dations, with the likelihood that the changes 
would soon be made. 

Bibliography. See Kinnicutt, Winslow and 
Pratt’s Seuage Disposal, revised edition (New' 
York) . 

SHANDAKEN TUNNEL. See Aqiiedfct. 

SHANTUNG. One of the eighteen provinces 
of China proper Area, 55,97() square miles; 
population, estimated at 25,810. Capital, Chi- 
nan, On its east coast is Kiao-chow seized by 
(Tcrmany in November, 1897, whose port Tsing- 
tau, was captured by Japanese and British forces, 
Nov 7, 1914, and w^as aftorw'ards administered 
bv the Japanese. According to information pub- 
lished at the end of 1919 the trade of the port 
had nearly doubVed since the Japanese occupa- 
tion. By agreement of May 25, 1915, Japan 
obtained from China all mining and railway 
privileges previously enjoyed by the Germans, 
Japan’s claim to Shantung w'as one of the chief 
issues of the Peace Conference and led to pro- 
longed controversy, furnishing the basis of many 


attacks upon the Treaty on the part of its op- 
ponents in the United States. See War of the 
Nations; also Kiao-chow. 

SHAW, Anna IJ. Woman suffragist, died at 
Philadelphia, Pa., July 2. She was born in New- 
castle-on-Tyne, England, Feb. 14, 1847, but was 
brought to the United States in childhood, and 
graduated at the Boston University theological 
school, 1878, and at the medical school, 1885. 
She became a Methodist preacher and lecturer 
but was refused on account of sex, appealed to 
the General Conference at Cincinnati in 1880, 
hut appeal was refused; ordained by the Method- 
ist Protestant church, Oct. 12, 1880, the first 
woman ordained in that body. She began her 
campaign as suffrage lecturer in 1885. She, was 
president, 1904-15, and afterwards honorary 
president of the National American Woman Suf- 
frage Association. She was one of the best 
known and most effective of the American work- 
ers for the suffrage. She wrote The Story of 
a Jhonecr. 

SHAW, J. Byam. British painter, dicnl in 
London, England, .January 20. He was born at 
Madra.s, India, Nov. 13, 1872, entered the Royal 
Academy School in 1889 In 1893 his first pic- 
ture, “Rose Alary,’’ was exhibited. He illus- 
trated many works of celebrated authors. 

SHEDLOCK, .Toun South. British writer 
on music, died in London, England, January 9. 
He was born at Reading, England, Sept. 29, 1843; 
taught music many years and was critic for the 
Academy find A thmacum (1900-15). He trans- 
lated Beethoven’s Letters and wrote Beethoven' 
(Jramer Studies; and The Pianoforte Sonata. 

SHEEP. See Live Stock. 

SHEFFIELD, William Paine. Former 
Congressman, died at Providence, R. L, October 
19. He was born at Newport, R. 1., June 1, 
1807; graduated at Brown University in 1880; 
studied law in Paris and at Harvard Univer- 
sity, and practiced after 1880 in Newport He 
was member of Congress 1909-11. In politics, 
he was a Republican. 

SHELDON, George Rumsey. Banker, died 
at Carbondale, 111, January 14. He was born 
at Brooklyn, N, Y., April 16, 1857 ; graduated at 
Harvard, 1879, engaged in banking and w'as an 
official also of various electric and traction com- 
panies, railroads, the Bethlehem Steel Corpora- 
tion, and many others. 

SHEBMAN ANTI-TBUST LAW. See 

1'BI STS. 

SHEBWOOD, Edgar Harmon. An American 
pianist, died at Rochester, N. Y., June 1. He 
w^as born at Lyons, N. Y"., Jan. 29, 1845. lie 
wrote over 100 piano-pieees and songs. 

SHIPBUILDING. In 1919 for a second 
lime the United States took first rank among 
the shipbuilding nations of the world and its 
eontribution of new tonnage was stated at 4,075,- 
385 gross tons, or 57 per cent of the total for 
the year. With some 800 seagoing vessels 
turned over by the American builders to the 
United States * Shipping Board it was po.ssible 
to establish some 42 regular trade routes. In 
fact in the three months of April, May, and 
June, as will appear from the table below, there 
were turned over to the Shipping Board com- 
pleted and reaejy for operation 382 vessels with a 
dead w^eiglit register of 2,013,893 tons. 

The war had developed shipbuilding as one 
of the greatest of American industries and it 
had been fostered as the construction had been 
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done on government account and with govern- 
ment' aHsiatance. Consequently the armistice 
and the general discussion of the government 
shipping policy, as well as the question of the 
(ljH}) 08 al of vessels ordered during the war, 
naturally occasioned considerable uncertainty as 
to the future of shipbuilding. Kight months 
after the armistice was signed about 100,000 
gross tons of steel vessels for foreign trade were 


gross tons for foreign owners, a total of 1882 
vessels of 2,721,281 gross tons. Of the 1919 out- 
put, 916 vessels of 3,669,824 gross tons were 
built of steel, an increase of 434 vessels and 1,- 
699,466 gross tons over 1918. 

The accompanying tables of vessels built and 
officially numbered in the United States in 1919 
was reported by the Bureau of Navigation, De- 
partment of Commerce: 


Kinds Atlantic and Qvif 


Wood 

No. 

Gross 

Railing 

, 97 

102,659 

Steam 

, 119 

178,607 

Gas 

. 381 

27,245 

Unri^rged 

. 136 

52,028 

Total 

. 733 

360,439 

Metal 

Sailing 

4 

6,653 

Steam 

. *394 

1,848,230 

Gas 

12 

4,877 

Unrigged 

. t41 

12,142 

Total 

. 451 

1,871,902 

Totals 

Railing 

. 101 

109,212 

Rteam 

. 513 

2,026,837 

Gas 

. 393 

32,122 

ilinngged 

. 177 

64,170 

Grand total. . 

.1,184 

2,232,341 


-nr 


Pacific 

Great LaJees 

Western rivers 


Total 

No. 

Gross 

No. 

Gross 

No. 

Gross 

No 

Gross 

6 

9,736 

1 

1,946 



104 

114,241 

85 

221.9.52 

34 

9,732 

is 

1,886 

253 

412,177 

294 

27.584 

66 

1,151 

88 

1,606 

824 

57,486 

68 

6,852 

8 

785 

29 

498 

241 

60,163 

453 

266,124 

109 

13,614 

127 

3,890 

1,422 

644,067 







4 

6,653 

197 

1,174,743 

212 

608,574 

5 

1,507 

808 

3,533,054 


7 

74 

2 

44 

21 

4,995 

i 

848 

138 

10,969 

8 

1,063 

83 

2.5,122 

198 

1.175,091 

267 

619,617 

10 

8,314 

916 

3,569.824 

6 

9,736 

1 

1,946 



108 

120,894 

282 

1,396,695 

246 

518,306 

20 

3,393 

1,061 

3,945,231 

294 

27,684 

73 

1,225 

85 

1,550 

845 

62,481 

69 

7,200 

46 

11,754 

32 

2,161 

324 

85,28.5 

651 

1,441,215 

366 

533,231 

137 

7,104 

2,338 

4,213,891 


* lucludes 4 vessels of 10,635 gross tons built of reinforced concrete, 
t Includes 11 vessels of 3,356 gross tons built of reenforced concrete. 
t Includes 7 vessels of 2,133 gross tons built of reinforced concrete. 


under order oti private account in American 
sliipvards, but this amount began to increase 
reaching 360,000 tons by October, 550,000 tons 
by November, and approaching 1,000,000 tons 
at the end of the year. This construction was 
entirely for American account and was im- 
portant as nearly filling the deficiency caused by 
the reduction in the building piogramme of the 
Shipping Board. Much of this private construc- 
tion, in fact almost 60 per cent, consisted of 
tankers which the Shipping Board had not or- 
dered as liberally as the cargo vessels. The 
quality of American ships turned out after the 
armistice was shown by the fact that of 600 
steamers built in the United States under the 
inspection of Lloyds Register, all received the 
liighest possible rating. 

Labor costa were high in American yards so 
that there was an advantage for Great Britain 
but builders in that country had their yards full 
of orders and could not assure deliveries within 
two or three years. On the other hand the or- 
ganization and equipment of American yards 
had been planned with respect to rapid construc- 
tion and this was designed to figure in the 
competition for business. American costs were 
coming down and American labor was becoming 
more efficient. 

During the calendar year 1919 private Ameri- 
can shipyards built 2338 merchant vessels of 
4,213,891 gross tons, which were officially num- 
bered for American shipowners, and accordingly 
either were in trade or about to engage in trade 
at the end of the year. American shipbuilders 
also built 25 vessels of 44,250 gross tons for 
foreign owners, making a total output of 2363 
vessels of 4,258,141 gross tons for the 12 months. 
In comparison with these figures it may be stated 
that during the calendar year 1918 the corre- 
sponding output was 1834 vessels of 2,822,688 
gross tons for American and 48 vessels of 98,693 


The United States Shipping Board made a re- 
port on the American shipbuilding industry in 
1919 which indicated that a production had been 
attained never before reached or even hoped for 
in the United States. This report stated that 
the statistics of production would bear out the 
most optimistic statements made when the ship- 
ping programme was launched shortly after the 
beginning of the war with Germany 

According to statistics for the year ended De- 
cember Slst, total deliveries aggregated 6,229,- 
323 dead weight tons. Of this total 4,838,673 
was composed of steel vessels and 1,. 338, 660 rep- 
resented the wooden tonnage. 

DELIVERIES FOR 1919 


Steel . . . . 
Composite 
Wood . . . 
Concrete 


Number T>. W. tone 

741 4,838,673 

12 42,000 

403 1,838,650 

8 10,000 


Total 


1,159 6,229,823 


During the year 1919 tonnage was delivered 
by the Emergency Fleet Corporation at the fol- 
lowing rate: 


1919 — 

January 

February 

No. of Deadweight 
ships tons 

27 163,400 

40 241,150 

44 254.175 


108 

543,690 

May 

187 

787,450 

June 

119 

687,858 

July • - . - . 

130 

694,828 

August 

182 

707,175 

September 

146 

791,653 

October 

118 

595.833 

November 

90 

486,170 

December 

77 

607,641 

Total 


6,358,828 
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These figures being compiled later than those 
in the foregoing paragraph show slight discrep- 
tinciea but indicate the rate of delivery during 
the year. Deliveries for the preceding years# 
were as follows: 


Ships Deadweight 


1917 49 302,115 

3918 533 8,029,506 


The maximum yearly construction prior to 
the organization of the Emergency Fle<*t Cor- 
penation was approximately 875,000 deadweight, 
hut the average from 1010 to 1017 was approxi- 
mately 425,00() deadweight per year. 

The reeord of the Emergency Fleet Corpora* 
tion for it>^ entire activities was considered even 
more striking and may be briefly recapitulated 
Since the work was first begun in 1917 ships 
had been delivered amounting to 9,657,444 dead 
weight ions, while 10,892,440 tons had been 
laiinehed. Keels had been laid for 2216 vessels 
of l:t,0r>5,161 tons. Shij)H delivered to the end 
of 1919 numbered 1740. 

The following summary gives a Hnrv(*y of the 
whole sin pbni filing activities. 


fleet of ships, after their war service, and this 
effectually pnweiited the shipbuilders from giv- 
ing their undivided effort to the building of ves- 
sels. Harland <fe Wolff' lead in the year’s output, 
with 28 ships, aggregating 186,061 gross tons. 
Workman, Clark k Co. of Belfast ranked second, 
with 13 ships of 87,636 tons, and Swan, Hunter 
k Wigham Richardson third, with 19 ships and 
72,240 tons. 

British builders concentrated upon cargo ships, 
although a few liners were carried over from the 
war period. In December the Beardrnore yard 
launched the Anchor liner ('ameronia, which was 
laid down after the signing of the armistice. 

According to the returns of Lloyd’s Register 
the shipping under construction throughout the 
Avorld on December 31 aggregated 2138 vessels 
of a total of 7,861,363 gross tons. The British 
total was stated as 757 vessels, of 2,994,249 gross 
tons, and the American as 647 vessels of 2,- 
966,515 tons, indicating that Creat Britain had 
under construction at the end of the year 
slightly more than the United States. 

Lloyd's Register compared the British build- 
ing with that of 1918 a.s follows (figures in gross 
tons) : ” 


KEET^S LAID 


Number 1). W. tons 

8teel 1,637 11,014,461 

Composite 18 63,000 

Wood 594 1.904,200 

LoncroU* . . 12 73,500 


Total 2,216 13,055,161 

LAUNCHED 

Number D. W. tom 

Steel 1,879 8.941,740 

Oomposiio 18 63,000 

Wood 571 1,851,700 

Oonerete 7 35.000 


Total 1,975 10,892,440 

DELIVERED 

Nurnbef D.W.toiis 

Steel 1,200 7,717,894 

Composite 18 63,000 

Wood 519 1,767,050 

Concrete 3 10,000 


Total 1,740 9,557,444 


According to Lloyd’s Register the total ton- 
nage launched during 1919 was 7,144,549 tons 
gio.ss, the greatest amount on record. These fig- 
ures showed an increase of 1,697,000 tons as 
compared with 1918 and 3,811,000 tons as com- 
pared with the pre-war record year of 1913. 
1 he vessels launched in the United States in 
1919 aggregating 4,075,385 tons gross equalled 
57 per cent of the world’s output. The record 
of the United Kingdom, 1,620,442 tons gross, 
was 272,422 tons more than in 1918, but still 
nearly 16 per cent below the record year of 
1913. The output outside of the United King- 
dom, namely 5,624,107 tons, was more than three 
and one-third times the output of the United 
Kingdom, while in 1913, the last complete year 
before the war, the United Kingdom total was 
actually 35 per cent more than the total launched 
abroad. 

The production of tonnage in Great Britain 
during the past year w'as less than in 1918. 
However, it must be remembered that British 
yards were engaged in reconditioning the vast 
y-B-~ 19— 20 


Steam — 

Steel ... 

Ferro-concrete .... 

Wood and composite 

Total 


Sail-- 

Steel 

Ferro-concrete 

Wood and composite 

Total ... 

Total steam and sail 


Dec SI, 

Dec SI, 

1919 

1918 

2,980.938 

1,975,962 

1,700 


2,502 

’ 1.240 

2.98,5,140 

1.977,202 

3,388 

2.750 

5,571 


150 


9 3 09 

2,750 

2,994,249 

1,979,952 


The size of the vessels under eonstriietion in 
the United Kingdom was summarized as folIow^s; 


Gross tonnage 



Steam 

300 

and 

under 

500 

tons . . . 

. 141 

500 

and 

under 

1,000 

tons . ... 

. . 76 

1,000 

and 

under 

2,000 

tons 

. 68 

2,000 

and 

under 

3,000 

tons 

. 03 

3,000 

and 

under 

4,000 

tons 

. 01 

4,000 

and 

under 

5,000 

tons . . . 

. 40 

5,000 

and 

under 

6,000 

tons 

. . 112 

6.000 

and 

under 

8,000 

tons . . , , 

77 

8,000 

and 

under 

10,000 

tons 

. 41 

10.000 

and 

under 

12,000 

tons. . . 

9 

12,000 

and 

under 

15.000 

tons. . . 

. . 24 

15,000 

and 

under 

20,000 

tons 

18 

20,000 

and under 

25,000 

tons 

4 

25,000 

and 

under 

30,000 

tons 


30,000 

and 

under 40,000 

tons . . . 


40,000 

tons 

and above . . 




SaU 

IT) 

8 


Total . 


734 


28 


The following details were given of new w^ork 
and launchings in Great Britain during the 
quarter ended Dec. 31, 1919 (in gross tons) : 


Gross tonnage 
Steam SaH 

Vessels commenced 601,572 2,060 

Vessels launched 451,915 7,439 


The total of merchant vessels being built out- 
side oft the United Kingdom on December Slst 
according to the quarterly return of Lloyd’s 
Register is as follows: 
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No, 

Gross 

tonnage 


647 

2,966.615 


113 

251,480 


8 

26,293 


10 

85,700 


66 

100,335 


65 

216,775 


2 

1,500 

TTnIlana 

126 

328.338 


125 

814,647 

Italy ^lociuuiint XAioow/ • • • • 

64 

309,474 


61 

92,719 


9 

5,210 


28 

107.468 


67 

110,765 


1,381 

4.867,114 





The tonnage being built in the world at the 
end of December, under the inspection of the 
Surveyors of Lloyd’s Register, excluding v^- 
sels, the construction of w’hich has not actually 
commenced, and excluding all vessels of less 
than 100 tons, amounts to 4,776,346 tons. 

On the above basis the tonnage building m 
the United Kingdom exceeded by 27,732 tons 
that under construction in the United States, 
where the decrease in the building of new ton- 
nage amounts to as much as 604,000 tons, com- 
pared with the figures for September. This 
was the first time since this country became 
a shipbuilder on a large scale that British ship 
yards showed signs ot regaining their former 
supremacy. 

The largest increase in British shipbuilding 
was at the Tyne yards, in which more than 600,- 
000 tons were under construction. The tonnage 
building in the United Kingdom at the end of 
December showed an increase of more than 177,- 
000 tons, compared with that of September, al- 
though it fell short more than 60,000 tons of 
the figures for the June quarter. 

Lloyd’s figures of ship construction on Dec. 
31, 1019 showing that British yards then had 
under construction about 30,000 gross tons more 
than American ones were however disputed in 
the United States. Three months previously, ac- 
cording to the same authority, the United States 
was building 653,000 gross tons more than 
Ureat Britain. In the intervening three months 
the total of all merchant shipping building for 
the United States had decreased 504,000 gross 
tons, while that of Great Britain had increased 
177,000 tons. It was in this period, according 
to the British figures, that the British yards 
caught up with the American. Lloyd’s figures 
were said to disagree not only in regard to 
total tonnage of all types, but as to tonnage of 
the various types. 

According to Lloyd’s, the total of all types of 
tonnage building for the two countries at the 
end of 1919 was: 


Great Britain 
United States 


Gross tons 
2.994.249 
2,966,615 


Britisli lead 


27,734 


Figures supplied by the United States Ship- 
ping Board showed that the total being con- 
structed for the Board was 3,223,072 deadweight 
tons, the equivalent of 2,148,714 gross tons. 
Adding to this latter figure the total of 977,488 
gross tons building to private order in American 


yards at the same date, as shown by a sum- 
mary prepared by the Atlantic Coast Shipbuild- 
ers’ Association from the records of Lloyd’s Reg- 
^ister and the American Bureau of Shipping, the 
American aggregate was 3,126,202 tons, and in- 
stead of a British lead the situation is shown 
to be: 


Gross tons 


United States 3,126,202 

Great Britain 2,994,249 

American lead 131,953 


These figures, as indicated, were for all types 
of tonnage. While the United States had turned 
out a large volume of wooden vessels in the 
past few years, British output of this descrip- 
tion was practically negligible. Accordingly 
more interest attaches to the comparative esti- 
mates as of steel tonnage under construction. 
Figures in this respect were widely at variance 
with the American records, as the following ta- 
bles show. Lloyd's gives the aggregate of steel 
shipping under construction for the two coun- 
tries on December 31st as: 


Gross tons 

Great Britain 2,991,597 

United States 2,602,992 

British lead 328,005 


The Shipping Board reports that the steel 
ships under construction for its account totaled 
3,118,872 deadweight tons, the equivalent of 2,- 
079,248 gross tons. The 977,488 gross tons re- 
ported building in the United States for private 
account on the same date represented steel ships 
only, making the aggregate of steel vessels under 
construction here, according to the American es- 
timate, 3,056,736 gross tons. 

AMEaiiCAN Bureau of Shipping. The great 
expansion ^in American shipping led to an ac- 
tive attempt during the year to have the 
United States government officially recognize 
the American CTassilication Society, American 
Bureau of Shipping, just as the British govern- 
ment official had recognized Lloyds and France 
the Bureau Veritas. Accordingly sucli a bill was 
intriKluced into Congress during the vear 19 IJ). 

This bill which seemed likely of early passage 
provided “That for the classification of vessels 
of the United States, and for such other pur- 
poses as are the proper functions of a classifica- 
tion bureau, all departments of the government 
and all commissions created by the government 
are hereby directed to recognize the American 
Bureau of Shipping as their agency, so long 
as the American Bureau of Shipping continues 
to be maintained as an organization which has 
no capital stock and pays no dividends: Pro- 
vided, That the Secretary of Commerce and the 
chairman of the Shipping Board shall each ap- 
point one representative who shall represent the 
government upon the executive committee of the 
American Bureau of Shipping, and the bureau 
shall agree that these representatives shall be 
accepted by them as active members of such com- 
mittee. Such representatives of the government 
shall serve without any compensation, excepting 
necessary traveling expenses: Provided further, 
That the official list of merchant vessels pub- 
lished by the government shall hereafter con- 
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tain a notation clearly indicating all vessels 
classed by the American Bureau of Shipping.” 

WORLD^s SnrrmTiij)rN(i in 1919 The official 
returns of the world’s shipbuilding for 1919 
compiled by Lloyd’s Register are given in the 
accompanying tabulation : 


were the Cameronia, 16,000 tons; Ompem, 14,000 
tons, and the San Fernando ^ 13,050 tons. The 
tonnage launched during 1919 for th(> carriage 
of oil in bulk consisted of 22 steamers of 
126,388 tons. The British returns also included 
53 vessels of 32,467 tons built of rcnhiforced 







Sailing vessels 




Steamers and motor vessels 

and barges 




Steel 

Wood 

Wood Total 

Countries 


Gross 


Gross 


Gross 

Gross 


No 

tonnage 

No. 

tonnage 

No. 

tonnage No. 

tonnage 

United States: 








Atlantic Coast 

862 

1,797,862 

46 

82,289 

66 

88,041"! 


Gulf ports 

32 

137,605 

34 

74,327 

18 

28,732 , 


Pacific Coast 

184 

1,108,012 

60 

123,941 

51 

128,954 f 

4,075,385 

Great Lakes 

199 

495,559 






British dominions: 





J 


Canada 








j Groat Lakes 

. . . .' 28 

60,233 






1 (’oast 

. . . 24 

93,070 

80 

86,328 

69 


358.728 

Other dominions 

26 

69,923 

12 

9,257 

24 

8’, 284 i 263 

Belgium 

2 

2^433 




2 

2,433 

China 

6 

10,750 

i 

1,137 


9 

12,307 

Denmark 

21 

31,430 

11 

3,365 

14 

2,981 46 

37.766 

France 

19 

28,268 

3 

1,831 

12 

8,067 84 

2,663 

Holland 

100 

137,086 




.... 100 

137.086 

Italy (including Trieste) . 

. . . . 15 

77,125 

*7 

’ *2,857 

io 

2,731 82 

82,713 

.Tapan 

. . . 133 

611.883 




133 

611,883 

Norway 

. . 87 

40,196 

45 

17,382 


82 

57.578 

Portugal 



1 

450 

19 

10,049 20 

10,499 

Spain 

*22 

*4*8,6 18 

7 

1,707 

12 

2,884 41 

52,609 

Sweden 

... 29 

43,128 

17 

6,626 

7 

1,217 53 

50,971 

Other countries 



1 

147 

4 

1,339 6 

1,486 

Total 

1,239 

*4,792,578 

315 

411,134 

306 

309,912 tl,871 

5,524,107 


* Including 10 vessels of 20,455 tons built of re<‘iifor ced concrete 1 Includes 11 steel sailing vessels of 10,4H3 
gross tons. By countries they were* China 2, of 420 tons, United States 9, of 11,063 gross tons 


It will appear from the table that the United 
States led Great Britain and all other nations 
in the launching of tonnage during 1919, the 
ligurcs showing that 57 per cent of the world’s 
ship})ing was produced in American yards. The 
United States launched 1051 vessels, aggregat- 
ing 4,075,385 gross tons. Groat Britain had a 
total of 612 vessels, aggregating 1,620,442 tons. 
Japan and Canada ranked next. The Japanese 
yards turned out 133 steel vessels with a gross 
legister of 611,883 tons, nolland launched a 
greater number of ships, but Canada produced a 
greater tonnage 

BuiTiHTi SiiiPiUTiJ.DiNG. From the accompany- 
ing tabulation it will appear that the output of 
the United Kingdom was 1,620,442 tons gross, 
which does not include war vessels. This was 
272,322 tons more than in 1918, but was still 
Tiearly 16 per cent below' the record year of 1913. 
In 1919 62 steamers, each of 6000 tons and up- 
w'ard wore launched of which 4 were of over 10,- 
000 tons each. The largest was the Arundel 
Caatlc, of 22,150 tons, launched at Belfast for 
the Union-Castle Line. The next largest vessels 


eoncrete, 102 trawJers and a large number of 
vessels designed fur Channel, coasting and other 
special services. The average tonnage of steam- 
ers launched in the United Kingdom during 
1919 was 2930 tons, but if steamers of less than 
500 tons be excluded the average reached 4006 
tons, compared with 4593 in 1918, 4933 in 1917, 
4080 in 1916, 3791 in 1915 and 4460 in 1914. 
The launches for the year included 17 steamers 
with a total tonnage of 148,188 tons which were 
to be fitted with steam turbines and five vessels 
of 32,936 tons which were to have Diesel en- 
gines. The four largest vessels mentioned above 
were all to be fitted with geared turbines. The 
largest Diesel engined vessel launched during 
the year was of 6980 tons. The output of the 
United Kingdom could bo divided as follows: 
On the Clyde, 525,747 tons; on the Northeast 
Coast, 716,295 tons; at Belfast, 213,720 tons, 
and at all other ports together, 164,680 tons. 
This is shown in more detail in the table. 

The British shipbuilding returns for 1919 
as recorded by Lloyd's Register were as fol- 
low^s : 


District No 

Aberdeen 23 

Borrow, Marvport, and Workington 4 

Belfast and Londonderry 80 

Dundee 10 

Clyde — Glasgow 127 

— Greenock 54 

Hartlepools 20 

Hull 48 

Leith 14 

Liverpool 15 

Middlosbro, Stockton, and Whitby 86 

Newcastle 64 

Sunderland 64 

Other districts 32 

Total 641 


Steamers Barges Total 


Tons 


Tons 


Tons 

(gross) 

No. 

(gross) 

No. 

(gross) 

8,862 

1 

710 

24 

9.572 

8,282 

1 

710 

5 

8,992 

208,986 

7 

4,734 

37 

213,720 

15,198 



10 

15.198 

335.450 

9 

1,580 

136 

337,080 

185,877 

4 

2,840 

58 

188.717 

82,233 



20 

82,233 

20,826 



48 

20.326 

20,800 



14 

20.300 

36,165 

*4 

*2* 01 6 

19 

88,165 

119,943 



36 

119,943 

239,836 



64 

239,836 

274,283 



64 

274,283 

29,189 

45 

22,938 

77 

52,127 

1,684,920 

71 

85,522 

612 

1,620,442 
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SHIPPING. No economic or political ques- 
tion was of greater significance during 1919 than 
the question of providing for ocean commerce 
and the restoraUon of trade as well as its fur- 
therance and development in new fields and by 
neW' methods. In the new era following the 
gieat world war it was inevitable that there 
should be a greater interrelation of the world's 
commercial interests than ever, and every pros- 
pect of greater competition in the world's mar- 
kets where a large and eliicient mercantile ina- 
iiiie would be an important and possibly a pre- 
dominating influence. CVinsequeiitly in 1919 the 
building and operation of ships, which was a 
military necessity during the war became an 
equally vital matter in peace. The question of 
SniPiiUiLDiNG (q.v.) has already been discussed, 
but the questions of operation and fundamental 
policy w'ore no less important. Interest cen- 
tred in large measure in the merchant marine of 
(Jreat Britain and the Unitwl States, as these 
countries were considered already to have be- 
gun a friendly rivalry with important results to 
the world’s commerce and politics. It may be 
said here, however, that in all the inaiitime 
countries internal and industrial conditions had 
their efi'ect on shipping and shipping problems 
Stiikes that curtailed production and shipments 
afiVeted cargo, dock handler’s strikes, and other 
labor difiiciilties prevented loading and caused 
delay, while various policies, governmental and 
political, all reacted on shipping. In January 
the U. fS. Shipping Board ordered all requisi- 
tioned ships except those needed by the War and 
Navy Departments returned to their owners, 
but this policy was delayed in its full execu- 
tion until May, as these craft were employed 
in moving foodstuffs to the suffering peoiiles of 
Europe, and it was stated that more than 2,- 
000,000 tons dead weight were employed in such 
relief work. The ships then turned back were 
altered from tioop carrying to their original 
commercial functions, this reconditioning being 
an important work in the United States as also 
in Great Britain. Freight rates dropped from 
war time prices, but they were much above 
tliose of the former days of peace, and private 
owners reaped rich returns in the active busi- 
ness. 

Tlie ships built and owned by the United 
States government were allocated to various 
American operators who received a percentage 
of the gross freights for their services in man- 
agement and operation. To do this there were 
formed a number of shipping companies, to whom 
an income was assured without requiring heavy 
capital or financial risks. 

During the year the transportation of coal 
from America was an important item and suc- 
ceeded the tehipments of food supplies. With 
the shortage of fuel in Europe, due to strikes 
and especially to reduced production in British 
mines, and the small or entirely failing output 
in France and Belgium, not to mention Italy 
and Scandinavia, the coal situation became 
acute, and there resulted traffic unprecedented, 
for example over one million tons were shipped 
in September and October. America had ample 
^\a^es in addition for export to Europe, South 
America, Asia, and elsewhere, so that shipping 
was in active demand and W'cll and profitably 
employed. 

High ocean freights continued during the 
year. These were affected by port troubles, in- 


cluding strikes, congestion, and also by the in- 
creasing cost of coal and labor. A ton of Brit- 
ish shipping, according to British ship owners', 
performed approximately but half the service 
that it did five years previously, and there was 
great congestion at various British ports with 
much idle shipping. Other reasons for high 
ocean freights in Great Britain were labor trou- 
bles, increased cost of ships, higher insurance 
values and higher cost of repairs and main- 
tenance, increases in officers’ and seamen’s wages, 
ht'avier bills for food and ship stores, higher 
dock du<s and higher prices for bunker coal. 
Before the war coal could be obtained in Great 
Hritain for $.3.05 to $4.87 per ton. At the end 
of 1919, bunker coal cost $17.08 to $26.77 per 
ton, the axeiage price for five British ports 
being $22 per ton. Wages had increased more 
than 100 })er cent, and where once it was pos- 
sible to construct in Great Britain a vessel 
for from $24 to $29 per ton, for 19 li) the same 
vesst'l cost $140 per ton. 

Strikes Afflctino Shipping. Amerbian 
shipping in 1919 was seriously affected by labor 
troulflcs which were felt in their remote as 
well as immediate consequences. The harbor 
boatmen at the port of New York loft their 
eiiqdoyment from March 4th to April 17th, and 
for 19 da} 8 in July there was a walkout of 
both officers and unlicensed personnel on vessels 
in the Atlantic and Gulf Coasts, resulting in 
increased wages of 10 per cent. In October, 
some 140,000 longshoremen at Atlantic and Gulf 
Forts took part in an uiiauthori/ed strike which 
caused nearly 700 \esRcls to remain idle from 
three to six weeks. In this strike the steamship 
o})erators w^ere succossfiil and the longshoremen 
returned to work. About this time came the 
coal strike w^hich jircveiited the exportation of 
coal. 

V. S. Shipping Board Fer«onnet.. On ac- 
count of changes in personnel and reorganiza- 
tion the w'ork of the Shipping Board was hamp- 
ered in a measure during the year and it was 
criticized for lack of fixed policies. Among the 
more important resignations were Chairman Ed- 
w’ard N Hurley, Commissioners Charles R. Page, 
Henry M. Robinson, Director of the Division of 
Operations J. IT. Rosseter, Vice-President Charles 
E Piez, head of the Emergency Fleet Corpora- 
tion; Vice-President John E. Barber, in charge 
of the Ship Sales Division, and Frank E. Ferris, 
managing agent, New York. John Barton Payne 
became chairman and reorganization and re- 
trenchment was the keynote of the incoming ad- 
ministration. While it was considered neces- 
sary to reduce the organization which was large 
and expensive, at the same time the work of 
the board suffered as well as the interests of 
the shipping companies. 

liEGisi-ATioN. Congress did not settle on any 
fixed policy for the merchant marine and there 
was little legislation bearing on the subject. 
One bill was passed which sought to place Amer- 
ican tonnage on a paiity with ships of foreign 
register and repealed the emergency measure, 
which permitted foreign vessels to ply in coast- 
wise services. 

The first American passenger service to Ger- 
many was inaugurated on December 20th w'hen 
the Manchuria, owned by the International Mer- 
cantile Marine Company, sailing under the flag 
of the American Line, cleared for Hamburg Avith 
a record transatlantic mail and general cargo, in- 
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eluding 25 first-class passengers. The Man- 
vhuria was to be followed by her sister ship 
Mongolia, which sunk the first German subma- 
rine destroyed by gun fire directed by a crew 
aboard an American steamship, and a regular 
service was to be maintained between New York 
and Germany. 

'J’oTAL Ameirican SHIPPING. The total listed 
American shipping on Dec. 31, lb 19 as reported 
by tl)e Jiureau of Navigation of the Department 
of Commerce, was 28,731 vessels of 15,441,786 
gross tons. At the beginning of the current 
fiscal >ear on July 1, 1919, there were seagoing 
ships numbered 2058 of 7,300,022 gloss tons, 
of which the United States government repre- 
sented by the Shipping Board owned 982 of 3,- 
827,201 gross tons, or 52 per cent, while on 
January 1, 1919, AriuTican listed seagoing ships 
of 1000 gross tons or over numbered 1663 of 5,- 
656,856 gross tons, of which the government, 
lejiresented by the Shipping Board, owned 608 
of 2,303,015 gross tons, or 41 per cent of the 
tonnage. During the calendar year 1910 Ameri- 
can regist(‘red enrolled and licensed tonnage in- 
creased from 11,261,444 gross tons to 15,325,000, 
of which increase nearly all was of seagoing 
ships of 1000 gross tons or over, and of this in- 
crease 3,637,777 gross tons v\ere owned by the 
Shipping Board and had been built with ap- 
piopriations by (Congress Up to June 30, 1919, 
the evpenditures of the construction division 
of the Shipping Board aggregated $2,512,692,000, 
of which $1,741,997,945 were expended during 
the liscal yiar ending .lunc 30, 1910, or at the 
late of about $150,000,000 a month. 

Studying the com})hde returns for the first 
<iuattei of the fiscal year 1919-1920 ending Sept. 
.30, 19 It), it would be found that the distribution 
of tonnage legisteri'd for the foreign trade and 
('nrolled or licinised (small vessels) for domes- 
tic trade and the additions made during the 
tliree months ended Deceiiilx'r 31st, would be as 
follow s • 


Following thiee 
1010 vionthfi* tnci ease 
Q 1 OSS O / OSS 

N<t tons No tons 

Kojiistored . .5,347 7,860.070 31.5 1,190.314 

Knrollcd . .12,752 6,178,998 106 70,187 

Licensed . . .10,023 135.520 188 6,757 

Total mer marine . 28,122 14,174,588 609 1,267,288 


During the following three months ending 
December 3 1st, the seagoing ships of lOOt) gross 
tons or over increased 250 of 1,101,692 gross 
tons. Seagoing sliips of 1000 gross tons or over 
on Deecrnber Slst, numbered 2584 of 9,588,787 
gross tons, of wdiicb the Ihiited States govern- 
ment, represented by the Shipping Board, owned 
1465 of 5,940,742 gross tons, or 62 per cent. 

The value of <‘xports of the Ihiited States 
carried in American ships, including the Great 
l^akes, during the year ending June 30, 1919, 
was $1,617,2.34,923, and for the tw^o years end- 
ing June 30, 1919, was $2,594,953,852. 

Great Lakes Shipping. According to the an- 
nual report of the Lake Carrier’s Association 
there was a generally unsatisfactory season dur- 
ing 1919 for its fleet of 385 ships. 

The uncertainty in the st(‘el trade in the 
early spring soor after the opening of naviga- 
tion commenced the season inauspiciously and 
this was follpwed by almost all knowm elements 


antagonistic to favorable operations. Accord- 
ing to the report the strike of ore and coal 
handlers occurring simultaneously with the shop- 
men’s strike, follow-^ed by the steel workers’ and 
miners’ walkouts, served to check the movement 
of coal and ore during the greater part of the 
season; the longshoremen’s strike, which choked 
export elevators, reflected upon the fall grain 
movement, and, as a climax, the final month of 
navigation w'as marked by a severity of weather 
unprecedented in a score of years, the report 
stated. 

On the statistical side the report gives the 
total net tonnage for the season as 91,500,000, 
against 114,000,000 during 1918. In only tw'o of 
the last seven years, 1914 and 1915, was the 
total lower than in 1919 There was a decrease 
in ore shipments from 1918 of approximately 

14.000. 000 tons with a total of 47,177,395. 
Goal .shipments d^eline'd 6,000,000 tons to 26,- 
424,068, and embargoes at the seaboard reduced 
the total grain tonnage by half a million, the 
s<*ason’s total being 6,091,703. Movement of 
stone, another of the piineipal cargoes, fell off 
nearly a million tons from 1918, to a total of 6,- 
407.2*85. 

The fleet of the Lake Carrier’s Association, 
w’hich at the be^ginning of the season, consisted 
of 1,982.830 tons, lost 16 vessels through sales, 
withdrawals from membership oi destruction by 
the elements. 

Increase in Seamen. Along with the in- 
crea.^p in the number and tonnage of American 
ships eaiiK‘ an increase in the number of sea- 
men. Th(‘ total number of masters, officers and 
men renjinred to man the registered, enrolled 
and lieensej vessels of the United States, in- 
cluding 1450 documented yachts and aggregat- 
ing 15,325,000 gross tons, on December 3lBt, was 

266.000. 

Jn the list of merchant vessels of the United 
States for June 30, 1919, the number of crew, 
excluding master, of the 29,600 vessels and 
\aehts included in the list w'as figured. Adding 
the master for each vessel, the totals were as 
lollows: Steam vessels, 156,114; motor vessels, 
•12,941; sail vessels, 24,672; unrigged vessels, 
11,425. total, 235,152. 3 he new' vessels docu- 

mented during the year after the list went to 
press re(|uired masters, officers and men aggre- 
gating about 31,000, thus making a total of 
about 266,000. 

Salt water tonnage at the end of 1919 was 
thiep-fourths the total American tonnage, but 
as it included the larger ships with relatively 
small crews iu proportion to tonnage, the total 
iiuniher required to man salt-water ships was 
estimated at about 175,000. On June 30, 1915, 
the total number of masters, officers and men 
required for American merchant vessels and 
\achts was 187,921, of wffiom 60,354 were re- 
(piired for sea going ships, l^hese figures show- 
ing the great- growth in American shipping may 
he compared with those of Great Britain for 1914 
when the number of masters, officers and men 
ompIoAcd on 12,486 merchant vessels of Eng- 
land, aggregating 20,300,000 gross tons, was 
295,652, of whom 210,672 WTie employed on 3941 
steamers in the foreign trade. 

Australian Govp:rnment Operation. An in- 
teresting example of state operation of shipping 
was to he found in Australia where the gross 
earnings of the Commonwealth Line of steamers 
(exclusive of ex-enemy vessels) during the f|- 
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nancial years ended June, 1917, and June, 1918, 
were £1,390,457 and £2,096,978, while the net 
earnings for the same periods were £426,394 and 
£9] 5,879 respectively. 

The capital cost of the 15 “AustraT’ vessels 
up to Sept. 30, 1918, was £2,105,000. The re- 
ceipts and working expenses of the line from 
its inception to Sept. 30, 1918, were: 


Receipts, including insurance on lost vessels £4,455,000 
Working expenses 2,334,000 


Surplus receipts 


£2,121,000 


Accordingly in approximately two years the 
net receipts of the line exceeded the capital cost 
of the vessels. Moreover the vessels consider- 
ably appreciated in value from the time of their 
purchase. 

Until June, 1917, ex -enemy vessels w^ere 
operated by the Navy Department, and as each 
voyage w^as completed after that aate they were 
put under the management of the Commonwealth 
Line of steamers. The gross and net earnings 
of these vessels are as follows: 


Or 088 Net 

earmnga earninffs 


1914- 15 £145,503 *£8,470 

1915- 16 646,209 327,924 

1916- 17 1,272,621 685,921 

1917- 18 2,292,854 1,223,850 

1918- 19 3,327,912 1,448,176 


Total £7,684,599 £3,576,901 


* Loss. 

Freights charged by the Commonwealth Line, 
although in excess of those of pre-war times, were 
much below those charged by the shipping com- 
panies and there has necessarily been fluctuation, 
but at the time wdien the ruling rates to the 
Ignited Kingdom for wheat were 125s and 130s 
per ton the rate charged by the Commonwealth 
Covernment Line w'as 120s. At a later date the 
line found it necessary to increase its rate to 
150s. Then the ruling rate was 235a, while 
275a w^as offered to neutral vessels for wheat 
to Europe. 

The Commonwealfh Government Line carried 
to and from Australia 682,576 tons of cargo, in- 
cluding 3,366,686 bags of wheat and flour, 146,- 
472 bales of wool, and 43,321 tons of cornsacks. 
In addition to the foregoing, the ex-enemy fleet 
carried 337,496 tons of cargo, making a total of 
1,020,072 tons. 

SHIPWBECKS. See Safety at Sea. 

SHIBLEY, PAXIL. See Music, Chamber- 
Music, 

SHOCK, llie mysterious something knowm 
as shock, which fo'llows severe injuries, emo- 
tional crises, etc., has never apparently existed 
as such outside of the English-speaking coun- 
tries. French, German and other scientists have 
no term to correspond with it and employ the 
English word. Frenchmen refuse in the main to 
see the existence of one basic condition but 
rather numerous separate affections which pos- 
sess some general resemblance, but are by no 
means the same. The great war has focussed 
universal attention on this phenomenon and pur 
knowledge is bound to be greatly modified' in 
consequence. Moore of Liverpool has recently 
written to the effect that primary shock may 
follpw a) ike on sudden heart failure, emotional 


causes, hemorrhage, severe pain, etc., and that 
the state of the brain is one of anemia with un- 
consciousness. A person may very quickly come 
out of this condition, which is therefore not so 
serious per se; but if he fails to come out of it 
in 20 or 30 minutes, a peculiar state develops 
in which metabolism shuts down — for a while 
completely, but after some time is resumed to 
the extent of about one-third the normal rate, 
visualized by the consumption of one-third the 
normal amount of oxygen The resulting ac- 
cumulation of carbon dioxide has heretofore been 
thought of as constituting an acidosis, which is 
the supposed individual cause of secondary 
shock, and management has been directed largely 
to the treatment of acidosis by giving alkalies. 
Moore seeks to show, however, that the blood 
instead of becoming less alkaline really he- 
comes more so, and that the phenomenon of sec- 
ondary shock is due to the increase in the blood 
of alkali. The great desideratum is that the 
tissues resume normal oxidation, which must 
be artificially promoted in all possible ways 
The subject should be kept warm by blankets 
and hot bottles, and should inhale oxygen No 
attempts should be made to rid the body of 
carbon dioxide, the natural stimulant of the 
respiratory centre; on the contrary the patient 
should receive an increased amount of this gas 
if possible. Alkalies should newer be given un- 
less an acidosis is actually present. 

SHOES, SHOE INDXJSTBY. See Boots 

AND ShOE.S. 

SHONTS, Theodore Perry. American rail- 
way president and financier, died Sept. 21 in 
New York City. Born in Crawford County, Pa., 
on May 5th, in 1856, and after a brief period 
during which he practiced law took part in 
railway building on lines which now form parts 
of the Iowa Central and Burlington systems. 
He came into national prominence in 1905 when 
President Roosevelt appointed him chairman of 
the Isthmian Canal Commission in which he did 
important work in making the plans for the 
canal. Gn resigning from this position in Jan- 
uary, 1907, he became president of the Inter- 
borough Metropolitan Co. (afterwards the Inter- 
borough Consolidated Corporation) in New York 
City, and later of the New York Railw^ays Co., 
and of the Rapid Transit Subway Construction 
Co. As the leading figure of the New York 
Rapid Transit system he was widely known. 
He was also president of several railways in 
the Middle West and an officer of other cor- 
porations. 

SHOOTING. Frank Wright of Buffalo, N. 
Y. won the national amateur championship at 
single targets in the Grand American Handicap 
Tournament held at Chicago, 111. The first round 
resulted in a tie between Wright, William Akard 
of Fairplav, Mo., and R. D. Morgan of Washing- 
ton, D. C., but Wright was victorious in the 
shoot-off by straight scores of 25 each. The 
doubles championship went to Nic Arie of 
Menard, Tex. Tlie woman title holder for the 
year was Mrs. A. IT. Winkler of Chicago, 111. 

J. E. Jennings of Todmorden, Ontario, Canada, 
was the winner of the national amateur trap 
shooting tournament held at Travers island, N. 
Y. F. S. Wright finished second and G. S. 
McCarthy third. In an intercollegiate shoot 
held at New Haven, Conn., Yale defeated Dart- 
mouth by 448 to 424. A cable match contested 
between America and England waa won by the 
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former with a score of 7617 to 7523 out of 8000. 
The A. K. F. championship shoot at Le Mans, 
France, was captured by Corp. L. A. Peyton with 
550 out of 600. 

SIAM. A monarchy of south eastern Asia, 
between 6® and 20® south latitude and 97® and 
106° east longitude, with an approximate length 
from north to south of 1200 miles and a breadth 
of 480 miles; coast line, 1300 miles. Capital, 
Bangkok 

Population, etc. The kingdom is divided into 
18 provinces or monthons, each under a lord 
lieutenant with the exception* of the monthon of 
Bangkok, which is under the minister of local 
government. Area, about 105,000 square miles; 
population (1015-16), 8,819,686. The popula- 
tion of Bangkok is estimated at 628,675, of 
whom 200,000 are Chinese, and that of the island 
of Puket at 179,600 Buddhism is the prevail- 
ing religion and Siamese the official language. 
No later Ogiires for edueation are available than 
tliose given in the preceding Year Book. Ac- 
cording to the latest census all but 833,972 
males and 88,756 females were classed as illit- 
erate Agriculture is primitive The chief 
j>rodnct is rice, which is the national food and 
the staple export, the exportation for the year 
ending Mar. 31, 1918, being 1,115,782 tons. The 
next industry in importance is the cutting of 
ttak-wood, which has been chiefly in British 
hands. It is found mainly in the northern prov- 
inces The e.xports of teak in 1917-18 were 44,- 
825 tons, valued at £423,567. Dense forest cov- 
ers a large part of the area of upper Siam. 
'Phere are rich and varied mineral resources. 
Tin is exploited in considerable quantities on the 
island of Puket. 

Commerce. The following information in re- 
gard to Siam’s foreign trade was published by 
the United States Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
nustic Commerce, Oct. 29, 1919: According to 
Ihe custorn.s returns the aggregate declared value 
of Siam’s foreign trade entered at the poit of 
Bangkok for the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1919, 
amounted to 265,123,347 ticals ($98,095,638) 
as compared with 220,872,696 ticals ($81,722,- 
898) in the previous fiscal 12 months, being a 
gain in the total trade for the period under re- 
view of 44,250,651 ticals ($16, .372, 740) The 
following table shows the approximate compara- 
tive value, in XTnited States currency at the rate 
of 37 cents to one tical, of the imports and ex- 
ports by principal classes for the years given: 


775,529) worth in 1917-18, while the declared 
value of the exports invoiced at the consulate 
at Bangkok for shipment from Siam to the 
United States for 1918-10 was $199,257, against 
$200,146 for 1917-18. 

Government. Executive power is vested in 
the king who is advised by a cabinet consisting 
of the heads of the departments. There is a 
legislative council empowered to promulgate the 
laws in the event of the crown’s disability, but 
royal assent to legislation is otherwise indis- 
pensable. Western methods of government have 
been introduced of late years and administration 
has been aided by an American adviser in for- 
eign affairs, a British judicial adviser, a f’rench 
legislative adviser, and legal counselors of other 
nationalities. King at the beginning of 1919, 
(ffiao Fa Maha Vajiravudli; heir presumptive, 
Ih-ince Uhao Fa Chrakabongs Phuvanarth. 

SIBERIA. The northern Asiatic part of 
Russia. Area, 4,831,882 square miles; popula- 
tion, estimated Jan. 1, 1915, 10,377,900. Chief 
cities, Irkutsk (population, 129,700), Tomsk 
(116,664), and Vladivostok (91,464). The fol- 
lowing information based on the British govern- 
ment’s Board of Trade report was published in 
November: Siberia is rich in many raw ma- 
terials and food products. Western Siberia is 
especially interesting, as it is more thickly popu- 
lated and more developed than the eastern re- 
gion. The quantity of grain, given in pewds (1 
pood equals 36.1128 pounds), producecl in li)13- 
18 was as follow^s; 


Years Rye Wheat Oats Barley 

Foods Poods Poods Poods 

19in . 11,727,897 8,753,568 10,123.281 1,421.003 

1914 16,197,239 10,435,115 11,310,160 1,640,717 

1915 . 9,018,297 5,125,576 4,013.178 611,960 

1916 ..12,01,3,204 11,572,480 8,695,123 1,125,840 

1917 . . 11,225,569 10,635,750 9,825,318 1.191,000 

1918 . 11,322,884 12,375,789 11,058,640 1,269,143 


From ihe harvest of 1918 the following (juan- 
tities remained in government hands, not con- 
sumed and not exported to other governments: 
Rye, 466,734 poods; wheat, 2,604,054 poods; 
oats, 3,921,859 poods, and barley, 170,529 poods. 
It was considered that about 16 per cent of the 
yearly production of the government w^as avail- 
able for export. The yearly production of hemp 
w’as about 150,000 to i 80,000 poods. The yearly 
production of flax was about 100,000 poods The 
yearly production of hides was as follows: Cat- 


CIOHHPS 

1914-15 

1915-16 

1916-17 

1917-18 

1918-19 

IMPORTS 






Genpral merchandise 

$24,879,224 

$24,737,360 

$29,345,151 

$31,745,423 

$34,768,400 

Alcoholic liquors 

. . 602,736 

690,731 

837,874 

794,729 

592.860 

Opium 

. . , . 1.069,684 

1,118,340 

1,025,649 

2.013.424 

1,108,556 

Gold loaf 

. . . . 1,126,595 

773,485 

1,062,825 

1,265,280 

1,631.515 

Treasure 

1, ,358.344 

596,602 

230,988 

99,874 

42.678 

Total 

$29,036,583 

$27,916,518 

$32,502,487 

$35,918,730 

$38,144,009 

EXPORTS 






Rice 


$32,449,847 

$36,987,188 

$36,208,814 

$48,875,662 

Teak 


1,817,391 

1.879.174 

2.037.356 

2.071 041 

Other goods 


3,952,143 

5,187,740 

5,820,338 

6.764,399 

Reexports 

528,190 

709,220 

772.613 

1.089,329 

1.855,964 

Trjjaaure 

261,504 

282,227 

122,282 

648,331 

384,563 

Total 

$37,608,030 

$39,210,828 

$44,948,997 

$45,804,168 

$59,951,629 


The 8iame8e customs returns also show that tie, 40,000 to 50,000; horse, 10,000 to 15,000, 
6,689,469 ticals ($2,475,104) worth of goods were and calfskins, 50,000 to 60,000. Hides were sent 
imported from the United States into Siam in generally to the fair of Nizhni. The greatest 
1918-19 as compared wil^h 4,798,727 ticals ($lr part of calfskins were bought for the United 
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Hiatea. During the war hidea and calfskins were 
UHcd for local needs and the army. The yearly 
production of bristles has been about 50,000 
poods. Before the war this article was sent to 
Irbit, Nizhni, or Moscow, where it w'^as purcha.sed 
assorted, and then sent to exterior markets. 
About 50,000 poods of horsehair was produced 
>earl^\. Before the war it was sent by Siberian 
merchants to Irbit, Nizhni, or Moscow, where 
it was sold to evporters. The fur trade before 
the war was chiefly in German hands. Local 
merchants worked with Leipzig directly or 
through their Moscow agents. The following 
furs are collected in this government: Squirrel, 
white fo\, red fox, ermine, kolinsky, sable ( light 
and medium), light fitch, wolverine, wolf, bear, 
lynx, river otter, and white hare. Timber is not 
cNportid but is used only for local needs. Cedar 
is sometimes siuit to Betrograd in planks. Lo- 
cal timber mills are quite small and primitive, 
but during the war a big timber mill was con- 
structed at Maklakovo, near Yeniseisk. Cedar, 
fir, pine, larch, and birch are available. In De- 
cember, 1917, Siberia was proclaimed an inde- 
pendent republic with its capital at Tomsk, and 
on Nov. 18, 1918, Admiral Kolchak w’as made 
vSupreme (fovernor at Vladivostok. For an ac- 
count of the false reports of this and other anti- 
Bolshevist governments and their final collap.se 
in 1919, see Rithria and War of the Nations. 

SIBERIAN OCEAN. See Polar Research, 
Ar( tic 

SIDGREAVES, Walter. Director of the 
Stonyhiirst College Observatory, died dune 12; 
well knowm for his work in stellar spectroscopy, 
lie was educated at Stonyhiirst C'ollege and w'as 
piofessor of physics there for 25 years. He 
served in .several expeditions for astronomical 
observation and received exhibition gold medals 
for his work in stellar photography. 

SIEB.be leone, a British colony and pro- 
tectorate on the w'est coast of Africa, bounded 
bv Siberia on the east and French Guinea on 
the north. The colony projier has an area of 
about 4000 square miles and a population 
(1911) of 75,572, of w'hom 702 W'ere whites. 
Cdiief town, Freetown, with a jiopulation (1911) 
of 34,090. Area of protectorate, 27,000 square 
miles; population (1911), 1,. 327,560. Chief ex- 
ports: Palm kernels, kola nuts, and palm oil. 
( hief imports: Cotton manufactures, tobacco, 
coal, and Hjiirits. Exports of palm kernels were 
valued in 1917 at £842,508; kola nuts, £321,- 
105; palm oil, £62,375. Statistics for tiade and 
finance for successive years follow: 


1914 1915 1916 1917 

£ £ £ £ 

TmportR 1,405,049 1,255,755 1,290,817 1,332,752 

Exports ..1,250,478 1,254,621 1,233,544 1,497,995 

Hevenuo ... 675,689 504,424 551,106 546,449 

KxT>end. . . . 680,146 546.771 582,940 512.844 

Shippin;;* ..2,780,118 1.635,119 1,553,312 1,526,640 


* Tonnage entered and cleared. 

SILESIA. The name of a division of the 
Austro-Hungarian monarchy and also of a prov- 
ince of Prussia before the defeat of the Central 
Powers, and the readjustment under the Treaty; 
final distribution of its territory undetermined 
at the close of 1919. 3'he former was a crown- 
land of Austria with an area of 1988 square 
mih‘8, and a population at the census of Dec. 
31, 1910, of 756,949, of whom Austrian subjects 


numbered 741,456, distributed aeeording to ver- 
nacular as follows: German, 43.90 per cent; 
Polish, 31.72; Bohemian, Moravian, and Slovak, 
24.33, Catholics were placed at 84.52 per cent 
of the total population. (Capital, Troppau, with 
a population (1910) of 50,762. Tt joined Bo- 
hemia. Slovakia, and Moravia in forming the 
new^ C/eelio-Slovak state which came into ex- 
istence Get. 21, 1918. Ihe Prussian provinct- of 
Silesia is the largest of the divisions of Prus- 
sia, the area being 15,573 square miles, and the 
population (1910), 5,225,962. C-apital, Breslau 
See Czechoslovakia; Auhtria-Hitnoary ; and 
War of the Nations. 

SILK. The silk industry in 1919 presentt'd 
special conditions of its own, and reOeeted eco- 
nomic and tinaneial phases affecting the eonimer- 
eial world generally in the effort to re.store itself 
to normal or peace conditions. With a com- 
modity produced in large measure in one con- 
tinent and consumed or manufactured in another, 
it was Imt natural that the vicissitudes of foreign 
exchange should affect prices and shipments. 
Likewise, in 1919 there was a shortage of the 
world’s crop, quite a natural and immediate 
conseqrenee of a great war, and also an in- 
creased consumption in manufacturing based on 
the extraordinary demands for silk products in 
the United States and the countries not affected 
by the war, and by the attempts of European 
manufacturers, including those of Germany and 
Austria, to resume their former activity As a 
single indication of changes in the industry it 
might he mentioned that Japan in 1919 ^yas ac- 
quiring high-power looms and modern equi]nnent 
for her factories, and w^as manufacturing 100 per 
cent more silk than a few yeaia previously. 

Naturally, raw' silk as w'cll as tlie finished silk 
industry reflected the universal high prices due 
to increased cost of labor, shortened hours of em- 
ployment, and deficiencies of transportation, 
along w'ith the consumption of stocks and the 
decreased crop for tlie year, which, not only in 
the case of Italy and France, hut also in Japan, 
w'as from 30 to 40 per cent helow^ normal. The 
effect of such conditions on prices may readily 
lie realized, even if the speculative elemenis, of 
which theie were some in the Eastern markets, 
are neglected. Prices started somewhat weak in 
January, but soon hardened, and there was an 
increase uj) to nearly the end of the year, 'riius, 
in the Yokohama market eaily in January 
Kansai No. 1 was quoted at 1500 ven, and Sin- 
shui No. I at 1480 yon; at the end of the year 
Sinshui No. 1 was quoted at 3430 yen. Regard- 
ing prices in the New' York Market, it may he 
said that Sinshui No. 1 sold at $6.65 a pound on 
January Ist, and at $14.20 a pound at the end of 
the year In otlier words, the leading giades 
increased in price at New York during 1919 from 
$6 to $7 a pound, to $H to $15 a pound. New 
York (|uotati(inH for important giades at the end 
of the year were as follows; 


Jaf anest> 


Filature Kan«ai Double Extra Cracks $14.65 

Filature Kansai Extra 13/15 14.45 

Filature Best No. 1 Extra 13/15 14 35 

Filature Best No 1 1 1 30 

Filature Kansai No. 1 13/15 .,14 25 

Filature Sinshui No. 1 13/15 14 20 

6 nionths’ basis. 

Chinese 

Canton XXA, Crack, 14/16 10 40 

Canton XX B, Crack. 14/16 10 00 

Canton XXB, 22/26 9.50 
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Italian 


Kxtra Classical^ 14 00 

Best Olassicals 13.50 


These were higher prices, the world over, than 
ever before, with the possible exception of 1876 
when there was a pericxl of inflation due to the 
failure of the world’s silk crop. Furthermore, 
after 191fl a serious shortage was anticipated. 

The world’s silk crop of 1910, in comparison 
with two pievious years, was estimated as fol- 
lows : 



1919 

1918 

1917 


Kilas 

KxIoh 

Kilos 

UnroDC 

Italy 

Fiuiico 

2,280,000 

2,695,000 

2,820,000 

200,000 

240,000 

205.000 

SiiHin 

70,000 

75,000 

70,000 

Austria Hunj<ury 

100,000 

150,000 

150,000 

Total (Europe) 

2,650,000 

3,100,000 

3,245,000 

Levant and Asia 

Minor 

500,000 

1,040,000 

1,040,000 

A.sia 

Japan ... 

14,000,000 

14.250,000 

15.445,000 

Uliina 

4,500.000 

4,650,000 

4,580,000 

(Janton 

2,350,000 

1,875,000 

2,345,000 

India 

100,000 

115 000 

110,000 

(Jrand Total . 

24,100,000 

25,090,000 

26,765,000 


As will appear from the tables, raw silk comes 
to the railed States chiefly from Japan, (’hina, 
and Italy, and during the ealendar yeais 1918, 
1917 aiui 1910, the imports were as follows: 

1918 1917 1916 

From , Foundiii Pouvdtt Poundtt 

Italy . 5 503 149,347 1,534 990 

Fruiut* . . 3,87‘2 15,839 105,993 

,)ai)aii 27.074.811 29,396,022 24,375,173 

(hitia . 5,750,902 6,934,418 6,366,635 

Other CountTie.s 30,365 7,205 71,949 

32,865,453 36,502,831 32.454,740 

Of the 1918 total 14,901,911 pounds were im- 
port(*d in the first six months and 17,963,542 
pound.s in the second half of the year. 

In the 10 iiKUiths ending October, 1919, 
Japan alone supplied to the United States $194,- 
(dK),000 worth of raw silk out of the $251,000,000 
woith imported in the 10 months ending with 
October; Oliina, $45,000,000 w'ortli; Italy, $11,- 
000,000 ; while the total from all other countries 
was less than $1,000,000 value. 

Total imports of raw’ silk into the United 
States during the tiseal year 1918-19 and earlier 
Nears were as folluw’s: 

1918-1919 1917-1918 1916-1917 
Pounds Pounds Pounds 


Italian Silk 12,568 572,400 

.lapan Hilk . . . 28,395,447 30,249,585 26,633,900 

Canton Silk .. . 3.954,091 2.530,615 2,116,900 

China Silk 3,332.400 2,873,070 2,987.400 

Tussah Silk .... 520,734 913,950 1,218,400 

Totals 34,202,672 36,579,788 33,529,000 


In 1919 Amerieau manufacturers of silk were 
compelled to pay higher prices for raw silk from 
abroad, than in any preceding year. Neverthe- 
less, the vgliie of imports of raw silk was the 
largest on reeord, aeeording to a eareful estimate 
made late in the year by the National City Bank. 
The value of the raw silk imported into the 
Ibiited States in the calendar year 1919 exceetlinl 
$300,900,900, against $180,000,000 in 1918, $166,- 


000,000 in the tiseal year 1917 and $120,000,009 
in the fiscal year 1916, the first fiscal year in 
which it crossed the hundred million dollar line. 
These figures apply to “raw silk as reeled from 
the cocoons” and do not include “waste silk,” 
which would probably axld about $12,000,000 to 
the grand total. The quantity imported, even 
at the high prices, was greater than in any 
earlier year. The price of raw silk imported was 
the highest ever recorded, averaging $8.42 per 
pound in Octolier, as against an average of $3 
per pound in the fiscal year 1915. 

The silk industry in the United States in 1919 
was marked not only liy }>rosperity and protils, 
hut by the greatest volume of business ever ex- 
perienced, all the way from mill to retailer. In 
iaet, it was estimated that the production of 
American silk mills would amount in value at 
the factory to approximately $750,000,000, as 
compared with $250,000,000 in the census year 
1914. In. both broad silks and ribbons there was 
an unprecedented and con.stant demand. Along 
with higher prices wont greater yardage and 
with a purchasing public eager and woll sup- 
plied with money to buy, the demand for all 
grades of material was such as to put silk hack 
on the luxury list, which it had for a time left, as 
tabiies and knitted articles came within the 
command ot the average person. Subsequent to 
the Armistice there was a demand tor increased 
mill capacity, and many buildings con\enient to 
silk mills were alteied and used, rather than 
wait for the erection of entirely new structures 
(see Textile Manufacturing)." 3 here wcie ap- 
parently well justified ciiticisms of lack of efli- 
cieiicy in the operation of many American mills, 
but under tlie great proiits secured it was pos- 
sible to ignore fault} conditions in many eases. 
At the end of the year mills and selling agents 
had disposed of their stocks well into the future, 
and it was estimated that the output of the in- 
dustry had reached a point where the people of 
the Unitc^d States were buying manufactures of 
silk at a rate of over $1,000,000,000 a year. 

The exports of silk diess goods from the United 
States in the calendar year 1918 went to more 
than 50 dilferent countries and colonies, even 
including the great silk manufacturing countries 
of Ureat Biitain and Fiance, wuth smaller quan- 
tities, comparatively, to Italy, Japan, and China; 
while exports of silk Nvearing apparel went to 
more than 20 countries. Canada was the largest 
pm chaser of silk dress good.s, with a total of 
nearly $7,487,000; Argentina, $450,000; Mexico, 
$353,000; Australia, $313,000; Italy, $236,000; 
Cuba, $215,000; Ureat Britain, $59,000; and 
France, $30,000. 

The total exportation in 1909 of silk manufac- 
tures made fiom silk brought from the opposite 
side of the globe amounted to less than $1,000,- 
000, increasing to $2,000,000 in 1912, $5,250,000 
in 1916, $7,250,000 in 1917, oxer $12,000,000 in 
the flscml year 1918, and was estimated at ap- 
proximately $25,000,000 for the calendar year 
1919. These figures of silk manufactures ex- 
poited do not include those of artificial silk, 
which amounted during the calendar year 1919 
to nearly $10,000,000. 

During 1919 Uerraan silk manufacturers were 
active, and wJiile they realized that competition 
in some fields would be difiicult if not impossible, 
yet they recognized that in other fields they hacl 
a good opportunity, and in England, where they 
planned to do a large business, France wa.s con- 
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sidered the only serious competitor. In certain 
specialties, German manufacturers were assured 
of orders. (German exports during the first six 
months of 1919 increased from 3,000,000 to 
9,000,000 double hundred weight, and in value 
from 153,000,000 to 56i,000,000 marks. In 
August the value of the silk exports rose to 738,- 
rK)0,000 marks, which was about the normal 
peace volume, but this must be considered in view 
of the depreciated condition of German currency, 
ns the quantity was only about one-sixth of nor- 
mal. The factories in the Rhineland in par- 
ticular received many orders during the year. 

In the manufacture of artificial silk Germany 
U.oked forward to the future with some com- 
placency, with France and the United States as 
her only competitors in this field. No serious 
competition was expected from England, while 
Hclgium was beginning to construct her factories. 

SILVEB. Ilie total production of silver in 
the thiited States and territories during the cal- 
endar year 1919 was 55,285,190 fine ounces. At 
the average New York price of fine silver 
($1.12085), it had a value of $61,966,412. Com- 
pared with 1918, these figures indicated a reduc- 
tion of 12,524,943 ounces and a decrease in total 
value of $4,518,717. The total for 1919 was 
also less than that for 1917 by 16,455,166 ounces. 

The decrease in the output of silver is shown 
in the following table for four years: 

TOTAL SILVER PRODUCTION OP UNITED 
STATES AND TERRITORIES 


QvantUy 

Year Fine ounces Value* 

1916 74,414,802 $48,861,602 

1917 71,740,862 58,408.8.')1 

1918 67,810,139 66,485,129 

1919 55,285,196 61,966,412 


* On basis of average yearly price of fine silver in 
New York. 

While silver production has been decreasing, 
the value of the production has shown a cor- 
lesponding increase. 

AVERAGE NEW YORK PRICE OF PINE SILVER 


Per ounce 


1916 $.65661 

1917 81417 

1918 98046 

1919 1 12085 


The following table shows the production of 
silver by States and Territories in 1918 and 
1919. It was prepared from the joint state- 
ments of the Bureau of the Mint and the Geo- 
logical Survey. 

SILVER 



Fine ounces 


1918 

1919 

Alaska 

802,743 

1,072,137 

Alabama 

2 


Arizona 

6,831,465 

4,296,769 

California 

1,482,812 

1,204,004 

Colorado 

. . 6,900,266 

6,044,911 

Georgia 

45 

10 

Idaho 

. . . 9,396,009 

6,042,016 

Illinois 

8,218 

2,898 

Maine 

6,338 

4,142 

Maryland 

.... 164 


Michigan 

516,294 

875,284 

Missouri 

42,214 

59.460 

Montana 

16.378.263 

14,940.527 

Nevada 

9,931,969 

7.312,454 

New Hampshire 

691 

659 

New Mexico 

773,662 

712.791 


Fine ounces 


North Carolina ....... 

1918 

100 

1919 

49 

Oregon 

129,160 

223.678 

Pennsylvania 

78 

South Carolina 


4 

South Dakota 

161,282 

122,164 

Tennessee 

105,829 

93,087 

Texas 

679,168 

640,239 

Utah 

. . . 13,492,556 

11,906,152 

Vermont 

4,891 

1,819 

Virginia 

1,814 

8 

Washington 

800,000 

816,028 

Wyoming 

1,255 

41 

Continental U. S 

. . . 67,797,139 

55,270,804 

Philippines 

13,000 

14,892 

Total 

.... 67,810,139 

55,285,196 


Montana had the largest silver production 
of any State in 191S and 1919. Most of the sil- 
ver produced in that State comes from co])per 
oies, but added quantities were derived from 
zinc ores in 1919. 

Silver in 1919 occupied a unique position in 
finance and economics, and what seemed incred- 
ible a few years previous when the free and 
unlimited coinage ol the white metal, at a ratio 
of 16 to 1 was agitated became a fact, and a 
value in excess of that ratio was attained dur- 
ing the year. However, labor and other condi- 
tions notably a decline in the prices and output 
of copper and lead acted to curtail production 
which for the year was estimated tentatively at 
55,285,196 fine ounces, valued at $61,966,412, or 
a decline of 12,524,943 ounces from 1918. The 
world’s production of silver in 1918 was esti- 
mated by the UniUni States Mint at 177,394,900 
fine ounces and in 1917 at 174,187,800 fine 
oimces, but no figures for 1919 were available, 
when the Year Book went to press although the 
best statistical opinion was that there was a 
decrease in the last named y(>ar. In the Cobalt 
district, as well as in British Columbia, on 
account of labor dilficulties, there was a cessa- 
tion of production for two months and as a re- 
sult the year’s output was stated at about 20,- 
000,000 ounces. PTom Mexico for the first 10 
months of the ^year exports 8<'nt into the United 
States totaled $51,233,802 but the increased ac- 
tivity that was rcpoited at the various mines 
in the early part of the year however fell ofl 
later. 

PlxpoKTS AND Imports. The total exports of 
silver from the United States in the calendar year 
1919 were valued at $239,001,000 and e.xceeded 
the imports, $98,389,000, by $149,611,000. In 
1918 the exports were $262,846,000 and the im- 
ports $71,375,000 or an excess of exports of 
$181,470,000. The greater part of the imports 
were from Mexico though Canada and the Cen 
tral American states also contributed. Of the 
exports practically one-half of which the greater 
amount was mint silver, was taken by India, and 
about one quarter by China, to which country 
over 120,000,000 ounces had been exported in 
1918 and 1919. Great Britain in the first 10 
months of 1919 took $17,500,000 of silver largely 
for coinage purposes as it had been found neces- 
sary to increase its subsidiary coinage. Of the 
silver produced in the United States it was esti- 
mated that less than $40,000,000 worth was ex- 
ported most of the metal sent out being coin 
or bullion, and almost one-half of the domestic 
product being used in the. arts and for sub- 
sidiary coinage where the moving picture indus- 
try is an important consumer. The United 
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States purchased for coinage during the year 
silver valued at $11,068,400. 

)Sii-VKit Phices. For many years London was 
the silver market of the world and for cen- 
turies priee records have been maintained there. 
For brief and convenient reference the history 
of silver ])rice8 has been divided into the fol- 
lowing seven periods: 


Per 

ounce 


1. The Tudor period 85d 

2. The Stuart period 65d 

3. The 18th century 63d 

4. The first half of the 19th century 60d 

5. The second half of the 19th century, with a 

fairly steady decline from 60d to 30d 45d 

G. The pro* war period of the present century, 

24d to 30d 27d 

7. Post-war prices To-day 70d 


The war period' witnessed a gradual advunee 
in the priee, due in part to artificial conditions. 
The free issue of paper money for small sums 
checked the rise, hut the collapse of Russia and 
eonsef|iu'nt rouble boarding iiiereased it. This 
gradual increase is indicated below hy the yearly 


pi'iccs in 

l^ondon from 

1915 to 

1919- 



Highest 


Range of Average 


quotation 

Lowest 

juices 

price 

1915 

27V4d 

22%6d 

4i%Qd 

23iy,6d 

1916 . . . 

37^d 

2611/iod 

loyiod 


1917 . . . 

55d 

35lViod 

19%od 

40%d 

1918 . .. 

491/26 

42^d 

7d 

47M6<1 

1919 

79l^d 

477^d 

31i/4d 

57Viod 


In 1910 the monthly average at New York 
and London varied considerably as will appear 
from the accompanying table from the Emfinter' 
imj and Mvnmg Journal (New Yoik), which also 
gives prices for 1918 and 1917: 

MONTHLY AVERAGE PRICE OF SILVER 



New York 


London 


Mo. 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1917 

1918 

1919 

Jan. 

75.630 

88.702 

101.125 

36.682 

44.356 

48.438 

Feb 

77.585 

85.716 

101.125 

37.742 

42 792 

48.027 

Mar. 

73 861 

88.082 

101.126 

36.410 

43.260 

48.171 

April 

73 875 

95.346 

101.125 

36.963 

47.215 

48.886 

May 

74.745 

99 505 

107 135 

37.940 

48.980 

52.104 

June 

76.971 

99.500 

110.430 

39.065 

48.875 

53,896 

July 

79.010 

99.625 

106.394 

40.110 

48 813 

54.133 

Au}^. 

85.407 

100.292 

111.370 

43.418 

49.077 

68.835 

Sept. 

100.740 

101.125 

114.540 

50.920 

49 500 

61.668 

Oct. 

87.332 

101 125 

119.192 

44.324 

49 500 

64.049 

Nov. 

85.891 

101.125 

127 924 

43 584 

48.969 

70.065 

Doc, 

85.960 

101.125 

131.976 

48.052 

48 492 

76.432 

Year 

81.417 

96.772 

111.122 

40.851 

47,516 

57.059 


New York quotations, cents por ounce troy, fine sil- 
ver, London, pence per ounce sterling silver, 0.925 fine. 


On Dec. 10, 1919, silver reached a high price 
of 79 %d. an ounce in London, a point never 
before attained in that market’s history. In 
New Yoik the high level mark of 137 Vs eents was 
reached on November 2i)th, and was the high- 
est figure since 1866. The price in the Ameri- 
can market naturally was affected by the action 
of the Treasury Department which on May 6th, 
removed the maximum price of 101 Vs cents per 
ounce, and also all restrictions on exports. 
With the foreign demand silver moved up to 121 
cents on May 27th, declined in June to 104 
cents, and then after staying about 110 cents 
began in September to rise until the maximum 
of 137 Vi <’ents referred to above was reached on 
November 25th. From that time there was a 


decline to 131 cents at the end of the year, due 
to the decision of the United States to release 
standard silver dollars for export to China 
through the agency of three important American 
banking companies with (Chinese branches, 
namely the International Hank C’orporation, the 
Asia Banking Corporation and the Park- Union 
Foreign Banking Corporation. Under the so- 
called Pittman Act as discussed in the Year 
Book for 1918 under Silver, the Secretary of the 
Treasury was authorized to melt up as bullion 
standard silver dollars in the United States 
Treasury. This was done in 1919 on behalf of 
the British government and up to May about 
$90,000,000 had been so melted for export to 
India. I'his practice was then stopped and a 
free market in silver resulted. The government 
of India had diliiculty during the year in main- 
taining its silver reserve which from October 
declined so tliat in place of a maximum of 5200 
lakhs of rupees (one lakh is equal to it'100,000) 
at the end of the year theie was a rcseive of 
about 4600 lakhs, notwithstanding a total note 
issue of 18,000 lakhs. Tlie coinage and cur- 
rency of India accordingly became a serious mat- 
ter and further and large pin chases of silver, 
the removal of restrictions on imports of silver 
or other financial measures apparently would 
have to be undertaken. In China there was an 
active demand for silver both for hoarding and 
for the ordinary coinage of commerce. China 
through arrangements made w’ith the United 
States Treasury already referred to had stabil- 
ilized w^orld, and the East as never before fig- 

With the world’s supplies of gold carefully 
conserved and wTth much paper currency it was 
inevitable that theie should be a shortage of 
subsidiary coinage and a demand for silver for 
that puiposc. Since 1916 Great Britain had 
coined nearly 40,000,000 of silver and the Euro- 
pean countries would have been glad to secure 
this metal for the same purpose. In 'November 
the export of coins as w^ell as the melting of 
coins, was forbidden’ in Great Britain, and then 
when silver readied a price of over 70d. the 
export of Imllion also was prevented. The re- 
sult was that New’ York look the place of Lon- 
don as the world’s silver market and at llie end 
of the year this market as well as that in San 
Fiancisco W’as quite independent of London 
though T.oiidon's price was looked to as forming 
the basis. 8ilver in the East is so important 
as tlie medium of cxcliange that its movement 
alTects the exchange situation of the entire civ- 
ilized w'orld and the East ns never before fig- 
ured in the W'orld’s commerce at the end of 
1919. 

The Pittman Act of Apr. 23, 1918, provided 
for destroying 300 millions of silver dollars and 
the purchase of bullion to the same amount, so 
that the government might secure the profit on 
the increased coinage value of silver. On Dec. 
16, 1919, Representative McFadden, of Pcnnsyl- 
A’ania, introduced in the House a bill to author- 
ize the Secretary of the Treasury to remove this 
limit, and to niclt or break up and sell as bul- 
lion the standard silver dollars in the Treasury 
of the Llnited States, and against them to issue 
Federal Reserve notes of small denomination. 
The bill also provided that any silver certifi- 
cates which may be outstanding against such 
standard silver dollars bo melted or broken up 
should be retired at the rate of one dollar face 
amount of such certificates for each standard 
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silver dollar so melted or broken up. The sales 
of Buch bullion wore to be made at such prices 
not less than one dollar per ounce of silver, 100 
p(‘r cent fine, and upon such terms and under 
siioli requiremonts as shall be established from 
time to time by tlie Secretary of the Treasury. 
Kepresentative McFadden’s bill also provided for 
1 educing the standard of fineness for silver coins, 
and for permitting the use of copper alone, as 
well as copper or silver in the alloy of the gold 
coinage. 

The council for the London Chamber of Com- 
merce late 111 November recoiiimcnded that in 
view of the price of silver and the possible dis- 
appearance of silver currency, the government 
should prepare and have ready for issue when 
required a nickel coinage of the lower denomina- 
tions instead of issuing notes of a lower value 
than five shillings. This action was taken in 
view of the necessity of adequate currency and 
the lor^s to the gov<Tnment when it purchased 
silver at more than coinage value and permitted 
iinsciupulous persons to hoard up coins and sell 
the bullion at corresponding profit. The plan 
w as understood to involve, not the i^suing of 
nickel coins similar to those of the United States, 
where 25 per cent nickel is alloyed wdth 75 per 
cent cooper, wdiieh w’ould afford -in the case of 
the British coins too heavy a piece, but to make 
a new alloy, consisting of 60 per eent silver, 22 ‘/o 
per cent nickel and ITVa which 

would provide coins of approximately the same 
size, though with rather less than tivo-thirds of 
the face value, on the basis of November, 101!), 
prices of silver. 

See Nickfx. 

SIMMONS COLLEGE, A non-sectarian in- 
stitution for the education of women, founded in 
IHO!) at HoBton, Mass. The enrollment for the 
summer session was 240, for the fall the regis- 
tration for regular courses was 1251, while the 
total registration was 1.342. The faculty num- 
bers 133; of these 19 are now' this year. The 
libi iry contains approximatelv 30,000 volumes 
The endowment funds as of Juno 30, 1010, 
amounted to .$2,425,771 ; the income for the 
same period was .$241,404. The courses of study 
eoTn])rise household econoTnies, secretarial w'ork, 
])ublie health nursing, library science, social 
w'oik, etc. President, Henry Lefavour, PhD., 
LL.D. 

SIMONS, James. Lawyer and newspaper 
ow’ner, died at Charleston, S. 0., July 4. He 
was horn at that citv Nov. 30, 1830, educated at 
South Carolina college and at Leipsic. Tie 
served in the Confederate army in the Civil War. 
After 1804 he w'as president of the Charleston 
Courier and he was the speaker of the South 
Carolina House of Representatives, 1882-90 
After 1808 he was president of the Society of 
the Cincinnati in South Carolina. 

SIMPSON, Albebt B. American clergyman, 
died at Nyack, N. Y., October 30. He was one 
of the chief evangidiKts of the time and an im- 
portant figure in foreign missions. I4e was born 
ill Canada, Dee. 15, 1844, educated at Knox Col- 
lege, Toronto, and ordained to the Presbyterian 
ministry in 1865. He held pastorates at Ham- 
ilton, Ontario, 1865-74, Louisville, Ky., 1874- 
81, and after 1881 in New^ York City. In 1887 
he founded the Christian Alliance, which was 
combined with the International Missionary Al- 
liance 10 years later under the name of the 
(Jiriatian Missionary Alliance, and from that 


time w^as president and general superintendent. 
He did a notable work in the raising of relief 
funds for the poor and in sending out large 
numbers of foreign missionaries. He main- 
tained a Missionary Training Institute and other 
institutions at Nyack, and was pastor of the 
Gospel Tabernacle* in New York City, for which 
he laised large sums, on certain occasions $50,- 
000 or more at a single meeting. His effective- 
ness as an evangelist was remarkable and his 
religious activities in other fields covered a wide 
range, including the editorship of religious pe- 
riodicals and the authorship of numerous books 
of which the following may be mentioned: The 
(iospe! of the Kxnqdom, (1893) ; Outlook on Mis- 
sionary Lands, ( 1807) ; The Holy Spit it in the 
Old and yew Testaments, (1809) ; Christ in the 
Uihle, (16 volumes, 1002-00); Echoes of the 
Acw Creation, (1003); The Cross of Jesus, 
(1010); IPe Would See Jesus (1010); When 
the Comforter Came, (1011) ; The Old Faith and 
the New Cospel, (1011); Christ Life, (1011). 

SINGAPORE. See Straits Setttjkmemts. 

SINGH, Sir Ganga, Maharajah of P»ikaner. 
Representative of British India at the Paris 
Peace Conference. He had a long record of 
war service, having served in China, Kgypt, 
France, and Asia Alinor In 1917 he was the 
first Indian prince admitted to the Imperial 
War Conference and Cabinet, and his sjiecehes 
at that time on the subject of reform in India 
made a deep impression 

SINK A, Sir SAiTrENDRA Prassano. Repre- 
sentative of British India at the Paris Peace 
Conference. He w’as brought up in humble cir- 
euinstanees in an Indian village, but succeeded 
by hard work in securing the means to study 
for the bar in England. He rose rapidly in his 
career and was the first Indian to bo appointed 
advocate-general of Bingal In 1010 he became 
a member of the provincial exemitive council. 
He was also the first Indian to hold an impor- 
tant ]udieial office. In the Imperial War Con- 
ference and the War Cabinet of 1017 he was a 
member in association with the Maharajah of 
Bikaner. In the beginning of 1010 he was 
chosen uiider-seiTetary for India. 

SINN FEIN. See Great Britain, History. 

SKATING. The skating season in 1010 was 
greatly handiiapped by the open winter and the 
fact that the Federal government objected to the 
use of ammonia by the artificial ice rinks. No 
national championships w'ere contested, Charles 
Jewtiaw' of Lake Placid made the liest showing 
in the Eastern championships, winning the 220 
yard, half mile, and three-mile events. Joe 
McHire won the mile and three-mile Metropolitan 
titles. The feature of the 1020 season will he the 
races between Robert McLean, world’s champion, 
and Oscar ATathiesen of Sweden which are to be 
held in Sweden. 

SLAVONIA. See Croatia and Slavonia. 

SLEEPING SICKNESS. This term has 
been applied to several entirely different dis- 
eases in which continuous somnolence is the 
leading symptom. In tw'o of these the inci- 
dence is epidemic, but the sleeping sickness of 
South Africa, the virus of which is transmitted 
only by certain speeii's of flies, is an exotic and 
local malady which need not concern us. The 
sleeping sickness which is of interest to the 
public in Europe and the United States breaks 
out at long intervals and fortunately is not 
widely spread. It is known technically as leth- 
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argic encephalitis (or inflammation of the l)rain) 
and its nearest of kin among diseases are the 
cerebral lesions which are seen rarely in in- 
fluenza and the cerebral form of infantile paraly- 
sis. In fact its similarity to these twin evils 
is what makes it dreaded because of the sug- 
gestion that it might difTiise itself like those 
maladies on a large scale. Thus far, however, 
it has claimed few victims and manj^ of these 
recover. In Switzerland at a time when the 
disease had not yet visited that country the 
medical men were keenly watching for its 
first appearance, but the disease eluded their 
vigilance and the first patient to be attacked 
sutlered apparently from tuberculous meningitis, 
a not uncommon and fatal aflVetion t^nly dur- 
ing the autopsy was the nature of the case rcc- 
ogni/od In order to prove the coircctncss of 
llic diagnosis in the absence of a sure criteiion 
Dr. Muller Hergalonc, the ])aDiologist, had to 
cv(*lude from considei ation every other foi in of 
brain inflamniation, whieli he was alile to do 
with tlie exception of the (‘crebial foini of in- 
fantile paralysis, with which it apparently 'coin- 
cided. But theie were not at the time an> 
<*ases of the latter alTeetion in the Aiciriity nor 
had any been seen. Moreover tlie spinal cord 
was not in the least aflected and while an ox- 
clusive localization of infantile paralysis in the 
brain lias been been, it is very uncommon and 
probably would iie\or occur save in the midst 
of a huge epidemie wdien great individual vai la- 
tion IS to he expected. There is no certain way 
of iceoi>nizing the disease which causes infantile 
paralysis — i.e, no specific germ or scrum reac- 
tion- but it scorns safe to assert that despite 
those close resemblances the tw’o diseases have 
not hi Turin common. 

SLIFEB, IIiRAM Joseph. Civil engineer, died 
in Chicago, 111., February .3. He was horn at 
Colman, Pa., Oct. 12, 1857, entered the i ail way 
service and became a 8U])erintendeiit of division, 
general manager and consulting engineer suc- 
(‘cssively of several irn porta iit systems 

SMITH, Herbert IT. Naturalist, died March 
?2 in a railroad accident Tic was born at Man- 
lius. N Y., Jan. 21, 1851; studied at Cornell 
^nl^crsity 180.0-72 and in 1874 pursued re- 
scaTehes in the fauna of the Amazonian regions 
of Brazil and aftcrw'ards wrote a scries of arti- 
cles for American magazines The result of his 
travels was a volume on Brazil, the Amazons 
and the Coast, (1879) He. pursued further 
seioniifie researches in l^razil, iT'aveled evtrn- 
si\ely 18H1-86, and got togetlicr an important 
serii's of specimens wdiicdi he he.stowed upon 
n'iU><oums. It was estimated that he had eol 
Iceted some 200,000 specimens representing about 
.20,000 species. From 1800 to 189.5 he spent 
much of his time in making collections in Trini- 
dad and the WhuBvard Islands and he gave the 
results to the British Museum. He contributed 
largely to encyclopedias and dictionaries within 
his field of resraryh. For an appreciation of 
his work see the article in SrArnre by Mr. W, F. 
Holland 

SMITH COLLEGE. A non-sectarian insti- 
tution for the education of women, founded in 
1871 at Noi'thampion, Mass. Tn the fall of 1919 
there were enrolled 2011 students, and there were 
190 members of the teaching faculty. The pro- 
ductive funds of the institution amount to $2,- 
255,412 and the income for the year was $114,- 
542. The library contains 77,233 volumes. This 


year is the first during which examinations for 
admission have been required for all subjects. 
President, William Allan Neilsoii, Ph.D., LL.D. 

SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION. This in- 
stitution was founded in 1846 by act of Con- 
gress, as result to the l)cqu(‘8t of tlamcs Smithson 
of England, who left his property to the United 
States of America “to found at Washington an 
establishment for the increase and diftusion of 
knowdedge among men.*’ The business of the 
Institution is eondueied h\ the Board of Re- 
gents composed of the Vice-President, the Chief 
Justice ol the United States, three members of 
the Senate, three members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, and six other peisons outside of 
tho.s(‘ ollices. A<‘eording to .secretary’s rejiort for 
the year ending Jiim* .30, 1919, tlu' total per- 
manent fuTuls were ,$1 ,074,79 1 3(5, The income 
for the vear amounted to $144,100 53 which 
added to the cash halanee of $1,289 90, made a 
total of $145.3{)0.13. Disbursements, $595,mH), 

Expeditions were can ied on in the Canadian 
Rockies, the Middle Atlantic States, and French 
Congo. Jn the latter place, Mr. R. L. Carner 
collected many specimens of apes which were 
shipped to the National Museum in Washing- 
ton. Shortly before the close of the fiscal year 
a collecting expedition to Africa was organized 
under the direction of Fklmund Heller and in 
conjuiK'tion with the Cniversal Film ^lanufae- 
tuiing Co. This expedition is to plunge into 
the intciior of the crnitiiient to collect animals, 
plants, and other tnatorial for uses in compari- 
son in working up the collections made in Africa 
In Col Theodore Roosevelt, Paul Rainey, and 
others. Dr J N. Rose spent three months mak- 
imz botanical collections in Ecuador, obtaining 
6000 botanical siiecimeiis, 100 jnis of fruit 
seeds and plant products, a number of 
wood specimens, and .samples of bark. 
jMr. Philip A Moans conducted archeological 
investigations in Peni and Bolivia. The follow- 
ing is quoted from hi.s repoit: ‘Two of the 
least known places visit <'d were Alnranga and 
Pando 1'hey are very close together, and about 
six miles northwest of Limn. In its prime, 
Marariga had fom fine b i races, wJth a spacious 
teiiepleiii at the top. At the liottom the pyra- 
mid i.s about 450 feet square and the summit 
teiiefdein is about 250 feed by 350. The ma- 
terial of construction is adobe. This pyramid 
is jirobably of Inca construction; it is much 
like tlie Inca-huilt Temple of the Sun at Pacha- 
eanie and has yielded many Inca artifacts.” 

On dan. 29. 1919, a bill was introduced in the 
House of RepiTScntatives by Congressman F. C 
lli<‘ks, providing for the erection of a museum 
of hi.siory and of the arts as a memorial to 
Theodore Roosevelt. It was intended that the 
proposed museum should contain the extensive 
collections aheady in the National Arusettm of 
relies and momontocR of illustrious patriots of 
our eountiy and of the events conspicuous^ in 
its historv.’ The bill piovided that such a build- 
ing wmulci 1)0 administered by the Regent.s of the 
Smithsonian Institution The matter was not 
acted on at the time. 

The Institution and its hranches issued dur- 
ing the vear 98 volumes and separate pamphlets. 
The total distribution was 161,288 copies. The 
nuiiiher of accessions during the year which 
were addinl to the library of the Institution to- 
taled 7502 making a grand total of over half 
a million titles. Tlie total number of acces- 
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fiions to the National MGseum received during 
the year was 526,845. During the year the 
Museum began the collection of a series of war 
rolicH. One of the most instructive features of 
this oolleotion was an exhibit showing the de- 
velopment of the airplane, from the original 
Langley models to the first government-owned 
aiboplane of the world, purchased by the United 
States from the Wright Brothers in 1609. The 
Bureau of American Ethnology distributed 11,- 
483 volumes, an increase of 4139 over the num- 
ber sent out last year. The library accessioned 
380 new books and 210 pamphlets. The total 
number of packages handled by the Interna- 
tional Exchange Service during the year was 
270,800, an increase over the number for the 
previous year of 3914. The total number of 
animals in the National Zoological Park at the 
close of the fiscal year was 1336, including 
528 mammals, 71 reptiles, and 737 birds. Visi- 
tors to the park during the year numbered 1,- 
964,715 —a daily average of 5383. 

SMUTS, General Jan. South African repre- 
sentative at the Baris Peace Conference. Tic 
was born in South Africa, educated in Cape Prov- 
ince, and served with distinction in the Boer 

ar, in spite of his youth. Among his exploits 
was the Boer raid into Cape Colon} , and when 
peace was made in 1902 he stnod along \^ itli 
(bmeral Botha in po])ular eMtimati<u\ as one of 
the preat leaders of the Dutch. During tin' 
fieriod of reconstruction and union ho cob])crated 
loyally with (icneral Botha When war broke 
out he took command of the columns invading 
German South West Africa and carried the opera - 
tious to complete success. In 1916 he was in 
command of the British against the enemy in 
German East Africa, and destroyed the German 
power in that region. After that he went to 
iRngland to represent South Africa at the Im- 
])erial War (^ahinct of 1917. He was one of the 
leading figures before and during the Peace Con- 
ference as a representative of liberal ideas, and 
to him were attributed the main features of the 
oiigiiial plan for a T.eaguc of Nations llic 
ideals for wliich he contended were hut im^ier- 
fectly represented in the final document which, 
however, he supported as the best result that 
could be obtained. Tie stood for a policy of con- 
ciliation after the war, and for a definite break 
with the old system of national ambitions oper- 
aiing through a lialance of power. 

SOBRALITE, See Mineralogy. 

SOCCER. Sec Eootbali.. 

SOCIAL ECONOMICS. The interests of 
economists has boon growing away gradually 
from the viewpoint of the classical economists 
who are firimarily interested in increased pro- 
duction, and the tendency now is to lay stress 
u])on the welfare of workers and the improve- 
ment of social and industrial conditions, or upon 
a more cfiuitahlc distribution of the product of 
social industry. While the classical economist.s 
centred their attention not upon the health, in- 
telligence, and happiness of the working classes 
hut rather upon the conditions of maximum 
profit making from the employer’s standpoint, 
the social cconornists declare that life is not for 
work, hut rather for enjoyment and the develop- 
ment of personality. This forced attention to 
problems of health, education, and citizenship of 
the working classes. The movement has been 
accompanied by extensive activity for the pro- 
tection of women and children in industry, for 


the reduction of poverty and crime, for the im- 
provement of public health, for better housing 
and city planning, and the cultivation of the 
ideal of the normal life for all members of so- 
ciety. In this connection the reader should con- 
sult the following: Child Labor; Labor; La- 
bor Legislation; Minimum Wage; Occupa- 
tional Diseases; Old Age Pensions; Social 
Insurance; Political Economy; Sociology; 
Women in Industry; and Workmen’s Com- 
pensation. 

Bibliography. Labor and Labor Organiza- 
tions. S. G. Hobson, Ouild Principles in War 
and Peace; P. K. Brissenden, The T. W. W.; J. 
B. Andrews, Labor Problems and Labor Legis- 
lation; R. P. Arnot, Farts from the Foal Com- 
mission; W. W. Atierbury, The Rights of Those 
Who Labor; M. Bloomfield, Management and 
Men; D. Bloomfield, Selected Articles on Fjni- 
ployment ; J 0. Carson, Internal Law of Trade 
Unions; G. W. Cartwright, Mutual Interests of 
Labor and Capital; J. H. Cohen, An Ameriean 
Labor Policy; F. H Colvin, Labor Turnover, 
Loyalty, and Output; W R. Cooper, The Claims 
of Labor and, Capital; A. Tlenderson, The Praee 
Terms; E. J. Hutchinson, Women’s Wages; J. 
Toteyko, The Scicnee of Labor and its Organiza- 
tion; E W. Jenkins, Industrial Hgqiene; 0 H. 
Kahn, Uapilal and Labor, a Fair Deal, !>• 
licitvh, Man-to-Man ; R. M. McTver, Labor in Ihr 
('hanging Woild; S NcaiiuL*, Labor and the 
Lraifur of \attons; Capiain Parsons, Reiofu- 
twn ; W. L Stoddaid, The Sihop ('ommittce. 
Mis. S. Webb, The Wages of Men and Women, 
W. B. Wilson, The Labor Outlook for 19JV; G. 
S. Wing, Applied Profit Hharinff ; G. D. H Cole, 
An Introduction to Tiade Unionism; Labor in 
the Vommoniveal tii ; The Meaning of JndusU lal 
Freedom; and The Payment of Wages; D. J. 
(’oilier. The (Hrl in Industry; i. B. Cross, Col- 
Icetiir Par gaming and, Trade A grcem,('nts in the 
Iheuriy; \V. EaniBliaw-Cooper, Hriiish Indus- 
tries after the War; P. S. (Jrant, Fair ]*lay for 
the Workers; W. 1. M King, Industry and, Hu- 
manity; C. E Kocppcl, Women in Industry; E. 
S Lee, I'he Human, Machine and Industrial Kf- 
ficicncy , A. Alann, Women Workirs in the Fat 
tories ; F Alillfe, Labor and Economics ; M. 
Phillips, Women and the Labor Party; C. G. 
Renood, Workshop Committers ; J. D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr , Brotherhood of Men and Nations; S 
n Hliehter, The Turnover of Factory Labor ; R 
S. Trent, Women in Industry ; C IT. Watson, 'I'hr 
Employer, the Wage-earner, and the Law of 
Lore; B. West, Women and the Labor Party; 
\\\ V. Woe^hlke, Union Labor in Peace and War; 
K. K. P. Bonn, The Trade of To-morrow ; 1<\ 'I 
Carlton, Organized Labor in American History; 
J R. ('Commons, Industrial (Goodwill; S. Kata- 
vama. The Labor Movement in dapan; Lord 
Leverhulme, The Pix Hour Day; L, C. Oden- 
grantz, Italian Women in Iiulustrg; H. F. Per- 
kins, The Manufacturer’s Wage Problem; J. D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., Refjresentation in Industri/ ; B. 
S. Rowntree, The Human Needs in Labor; D. P 
Smolser, Unemployment and American Trade 
Unions; W. V. Woehlke, Union Labor in Peace 
and W^ar. 

Sociai. Problems and Reform. C. F. Allen, 
The Instructor, the Man, and the Job; A. J. 
Beatty, Corporation Schools; A. W. Elliot, The 
(’ause of the Social Evil; J. J. Findlay, young 
Wage-Earner and the Problem of His Edumtion ; 
E B. Gordon, The Maine Late, A. H. Leake, Voca- 
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tional Guidance and the Public Schools; H. G. 
Moulton, Public Works or Public Charity; W. 
H. Slingerland, Child Welfare Work in Ore- 
gon; E. J. Smith, Housing; J. W. Scroggs, So- 
cial Problems; 0. Tead, The People's Part in 
Peace; T. Veblen, The Higher Learning in 
America; L. M. Beck, The Reckoning; R. L. 
Bremner, The Housing Problem in Glasgow; M. 
L Cooke, Our Cities Awake; B. F. Faast, Rural 
Planning and Colonization ; C. J. Galpin, Rural 
Life; J. C. Gebhart, Housing Standards in 
Brooklyn; J. K. Hart, Democracy in Education; 
J. C. TIuRBlein, The World Problem; F. E. John- 
son, A Bibliography of Social Service; C. R. 
Mann, A Study of Engineering Education ; E. J. 
Smith, Race Regeneration; C. W. Tabor, The 
Business of the Household; W. B. Worsfold, The 
\\'ar and Social Reform. See Social Hygiene; 
Occupational Diseases; Penoiogy. 

SOCIAL HYGIENE. While social hygiene 
I>roperly comprises all measures that tend to the 
preservation of the family as a social unit, moat 
of the work done under this name has in prac- 
tice been limited to an attack on the venereal 
diseases and prostitution. Tn these directions 
th(‘ year 1910 showed remarkable progress in the 
United States largely as a result of the im- 
petus gained during the war and the breaking 
down of the taboos which have prevented gen- 
eral discussion of the subject in the past. The 
venereal diseases have been the focus of princi- 
pal inlciesl in social hygiene iHH’ause of the 
importance of the problem they represent. They 
are bring attacked all over the country by what 
is known as the American Plan which recog- 
nizes that they are spread mainly through pros- 
titution and can be brought under control by 
an attack simultaneously from four different di- 
lections — law enforcement, medical measures, 
education and rccr(‘ation. 

Law Enforcement. The disappearance of red 
lij»ht districts or segregated areas of prostitu- 
tion in cities has continued until such officially 
lecogni/ed ])rostitution is practically extinct in 
our country. Very few cases of communities 
in which prostitution is openly tolerated can 
be found to-day in the United States, Follow- 
ing the abolition of the red light districts, al- 
most ev(‘ry State has carried on a vigorous 
war against commercial prostitution, both be- 
cause of its active part in the dissemination of 
Mmercal disease and because it is recognized 
as an evil in itself The interest in this from 
th(* public health side may be measured by the 
fact that .SH States applied during 1910 to the 
U S Interdepartmental Social Hvgiene Board 
for the establishment of bureaus for protective 
social measures to combat prostitution. The 
most important development of the year in law 
imforciment has been the growing tendency to 
ecpiality in the treatment of the two sexes. 
Eleven States strengthened their laws in 1019 
to make this possible. Whereas formerly pros- 
titutes alone were apprehended and their patrons 
allowed to go free, it is now being generally 
recognized that such a policy is as futile as it is 
unjust. The following States now have fornica- 
tion laws which make a single act of sexual 
intercourse, outside of marriage, illegal for a 
person of either sex: Connecticut, Florida, Ha- 
waii, Kentucky, Maine. Massachusetts, Min- 
nesota, New Hampshire, New Jersey, North Car- 
olina, North Dakota, Pennsylvania, Rhode 
Island, Utah, Virginia, West Virginia, and Wis- 


consin. The League of Women Voters and many 
other organizations have made sex equality part 
of their platform and are determined to bring 
about equal application of justice as between 
prostitutes and their patrons. There has been 
a steady increase in recognition of the need for 
protective and reformative work to prevent the 
creation of new prostitutes. Laws were enacted 
providing for the establishment of reformatories 
and women prison farms and the commitment 
thereto under the indeterminate sentences in the 
States of Arkansas, California, Illinois and 
Washington. Injunction and Abatement laws 
which permit premises used for prostitution to 
be closed by civil procedure were enacted in 
1919 by Alabama, Delaware, New Hampshire, 
and North Carolina. A model law for the con- 
trol of venereal diseases prepared hy the Sur- 
geons General of the army, navy, and Public 
Health Service was passed in 1910, in the fol- 
lowing States: California, Colorado, Connecti- 
cut, Delaware, Florida, Illinois, Iowa, Michigan, 
Montana, Nebraska, New Hampshire, New York, 
North Carolina, North Dakota, Oklahoma, Ore- 
gon, South Carolina, South Dakota, Utah, Ver- 
mont, Washington, and Wisconsin. The validity 
of this type of law which provides for the quar- 
antine of cases of venereal diseases was upheld 
by the highest courts of Nebraska, Kansas, Texas 
and Washington, and bv inferior courts in Ark- 
ansas, Kentucky, and Ohio The important work 
of the law enforcement carried out by the army 
and navy for their own protection during the 
war was largely brought to a close during the 
year, but both branches of the service estab- 
lished permanent bureaus to carry on the work 
of combating the venereal diseases. 

Medical Measures. Under the Chamberla in- 
Kahn Act passed by Congress in 1018, $4,100,000 
were made available for combating venereal dis- 
eases during a period of two years, and a spe- 
cial board composed of representatives of the 
War, Navy and Treasury Departments and called 
the U. S Interdepartmental Social Hygiene 
Board w'as created to disburse this money. Al- 
lotments were made to the individual States 
on the condition that they duplicate the al- 
lotment from their own funds In 1919 the 
only States failing to take advantage of this 
offer w^ere Pennsylvania and Nevada, together 
with the District of Columbia. Venereal Dis- 
eases were made reportable in practically every 
State and the results of this have universally 
been found advantageous. War has been con- 
tinued on the quack doctor and on self-medica- 
tion by means of patent medicines. The num- 
ber of publii* clinics for venereal diseases has 
now reached nearly oOO. Most hospitals, con 
tinue to refuse admission to patients suffering 
from venereal diseases. Many members of the 
medical profession received intensive education 
through their wmrk in the army where more 
than a quarter of a million cases of venereal 
diseases were treated; and partly as a result 
of this medical journals have been full of arti- 
cles on the diagnosis, treatment and control of 
venereal diseases during the past year. Oc- 
casional experiments have been made in medi- 
cal prophylaxis through the establishment of 
disinfectant stations for civilians and through 
the use of prophylactic packets for self-medi- 
cation. These experiments have so far been 
either inconclusive or unsuccessful and depend- 
ence for controlling venereal diseases is still 
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|)ia(*cd on the repreasion of prostitution and 
prompt long t^ontinued treatment of persons in- 
fected. In the medical field, the activities of 
State hoards of health have been the outstand- 
ing feature in social hygiene during the >ear, 
and it appears that the venereal diseases are 
now an integral part of the programme of prac- 
tically every health department. 

Ei>i}(‘ATioN. The State boards of health have 
carried on an immense amount of educational 
work which has been reenfoiced by the U. S. 
Public Health Service, the American Social Hy- 
giene Association, and many other voluntary 
organii atioiis. Funds were provided by the 
II. S. Interdepartmental Social Hygiene Hoard 
to permit the establishment of reinforcement 
of departments of hygiene in more than 30 nor- 
mal schools and State universities in which sex 
hygiene is to be taught in relation to other 
branches of the subject. A million employees in 
60,000 industiial plants have been reached by a 
special industrial programme, while many boys 
have been shown a “Keeping Fit” exhibit pre- 
pared by the U. S. Public Health Service and 
circulated by the State hoards of health. Mo- 
tion pictures, newspaper advertising, sermons, 
lectures, and other means of puhlicitv have been 
widely used. In addition, about 5,000,000 men 
leeeivVd detailed information about social hy- 
giene through the army and navy. Few attempts 
ha\e been madeMo teaeh hygiene in the schools, 
the general opinion being that it is the duty of 
parents to give such information. 

Kecreation. The need of wholesome recrea- 
tion as a means of prophylaxis against the 
abuses of sex has won general recognition, and 
tlie activities of social service organizations in 
this field have been invaluable.^ 

Abroad. Both Great Britain and Canada es- 
tablished ministries of public health during the 
past year and created bureaus in them for com- 
bating venereal diseases. The programme they 
are following is in general similar to that of 
the United States. In France there has been 
considerable agitation, hut it has not yet crys- 
tallized into any new action. Japan has begun 
efforts to limit the number of prostitutes. An 
association headed by Count Okuma was organ- 
ized to work for social hygiene. The new repub- 
lic of Poland established a strong bureau of so- 
cial hygiene and began educational and medical 
work, H 8 did Czecho slovakia and Hungary. In 
/Australia social hvgiene was made a part of the 
“Strenfrth of Fmnirc” movement. 

SOCIAL INSUEANCE. The theory of so- 
cial insurance has been more and more widely 
accepted since it was originally inaugurated in 
Oernmny in the year 1881. Under social in- 
surance, provision is made to distribute economi- 
cally among many, the losses resulting from the 
hazards of modern industry, which would other- 
wise fall crush inglv upon a very fe^. At the 
present time many forms of social insurance are 
established in the industrial countries of the 
world ; workmen’s compensation, old-age pen- 
sjr»ns, health (or sickness) insurance, including 
maternity insurance, unemployment insurance, 
widows' and orphans* insurance (in the United 
Ktales known as motheris’ pensions) — all of these 
have been in operation long enough so that their 

* The most active organizations in this field have been 
the War Camp Community Service and the Playground 
Recreation AKSo(!iation of America. See both of these 
or^ranizaiionuB. 


effectiveness may be appraised. The first two 
are treated under separate headinp in this 
volume; the others will be discussed in the pres- 
ent article: — 

Health Insuuajnce. Certain diseases can be 
traced as resulting directly from the conditions 
of work existing in various industries; these are 
known as occupational diseases (q.v.), and in 
many countries such diseases arc taken care of 
under the workmen’s compensation laws (q.v.). 
However most sickness cannot be clearly and 
directly traced to an industry, and yet the costs 
to soerety are the same. Accordingly, healin in- 
surance has been widely adopted in order that 
the risk may be equitably distributed Two 
forms have been established — compulsory health 
insurance, and voluntary health insurance Avith 
a state subsidy. The first system exists in Ger- 
many, Austria, Hungary, Luxemburg, NorwaV, 
Serbia, Great Britain, Roumania, Russia, ilie 
Netherlands, and Sweden; it is compulsory also 
in Italy for railroad workers, and in France for 
miners and seamen. The system of voluntary 
health insurance supplemented by state subsi- 
dized insurance is found in France, Switzerland, 
Belgium, Oenmark, New Zealand, and Sweden. 
In practice it tends toward the obligatory form ; 
in France, Italy, and Denmark it is recpiired in 
certain occupations, and Sweden and certain 
cantons of Switzerland have recently placed 
obligatory aystoms upon their statute books 
The only countries of importance that cling to 
entirely voluntary health insurance without gov- 
ernment subsidy are Turkey, Bulgaria, Greece, 
Albania, Montenegro, Spain, Portugal, and the 
United States. 

During the past few years there has been a 
growing interest in the Xlnited States in the proj- 
ect of health insurance. Reports of the draft 
boards showed that over one-third of the young 
men of the country were physically unfit for mili- 
tary service; it has been pointed out that sick- 
ness causes seven times as much apjioal to 
charity as industrial accidents; that approxi- 
mately one- third of thos(‘ too ill to work receive 
no iiu*dical care; that every year 15,000 mothers 
die from causes connected Avith childbirth, and 
that 250,000 infants snccuTnh during the first 
year of their lives; that the degenerative dis- 
eases are everywhere tending to increase rather 
than diminish. 

All of these farts have forcihh" pointed to the 
need for action, and many social scientists and 
social workers have suggested a system of work- 
men's health insurance as the most logical meaus 
of attempting a solution. A number of States 
have appointed official investigating eomniittei^s 
to look into the question, hut unfortunately 
nothing has as vet crystallized into actual legisla- 
tion. The })ast year has witnessed unusual in- 
terest in certain quarters. A hill passed the 
Ncav York State Senate with the full support of 
the State federation of labor and scores of civic 
organizations, which sought to provide for sick 
Avagp-earners and their dependents full medical 
attention for 26 weeks in any year, and special 
maternity care for insured women and the 
wivea of insured men. Gash benefit, in order 
not to interfere with trade union and fraternal 
benefit funds, was set at 66% per eeni of wages, 
but in no case more than $8 per week. A burial 
benefit of $100 was included. The expense of 
these benefits was to be met, by equal contribu- 
tions from employers and workmen; administra- 
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tioii wan in tlic hands of local mutual funds 
democratically managed by representatives of 
both sides, under supt'rvision of the State in* 
dustrial commission. After passing the Senate, 
the health iiiHurance measure, together with 
legislation providing for a minimum wage and an 
eiglit-hour day for women and children in indus- 
try, was killed m the Assembly by the action of 
Speaker Sweet and the Rules Committee, who 
blocked fuitlicr progress and forced an adjourn- 
ment. ''I'liis action was denounced most em- 
])liaiically by the entire metropolitan press, and 
support(*rs of the bills declared that next year 
they would be revived and public opinion would 
be invoked to secure their passage 

During 11)19, five State commissions which 
had been appointed to investigate health insur- 
ance lendered their reports. The Ohio com- 
mission recommended the adoption of a system 
of compulsory liealth insurance in that State 
pio\iding for cash benefits, medical care, oppor- 
tunity for ])hysical restoration, and vocational 
leedueation to guard the workers from (1) loss 
of wages, (2) cost of medical care, and (3) 
loss ojf earning power. 'Ihe Wisconsin Special 
Committee on Social Insurance rendered its re- 
poi t in January, in which it found that ‘‘a care- 
iul study of the subject, in the light of (H’onomic 
and social conditions in Wisconsin, lias led the 
committee to the conclusion that the aecejitance 
of compulsory health insurance is neither prae- 
ticalde nor feasible at this time” This decision 
based upon the ground that there seemed to 
1)(‘ no iiigdil demand for such legislation in the 
State. The eoniniittce recommended that exist- 
ing agencies for the jirevention of sickness be 
(‘\tciided and iiiiprov(‘d, and that occupational 
diseases ])(> included in the workmen's compensa- 
tion act A minority report recommended the 
adoption^ of compulsory health insurance 7'he 
Health Insurance Commission of Pennsylvania 
also r(‘])oited in January. The commission was 
handica|tpcd by the faed that only $5000 had 
been apjiretpi iated for its work, and it contented 
itself with making a general study of tlie prob- 
lem and recommending further investigation. 
T1 h‘ Legislature jiiovidod for the printing and 
<listi ihut ion of this report. The Commission of 
Luhlic W(dfai(‘ of Conneetieut was appointed in 
H)17 to investigate and report on hours of labor 
and miniunuii wage, health insurance, mothers’ 
pensions, and occupational disease. Its recent 
rejiort declared that Connecticut should not he 
the first to experiment with health insurance. 
It I ecomniended tliat occupational diseases 
sliould lie included under the coiiipensation law, 
and tavoiel the estahlislinieiit of mothers’ pen- 
sions. In the majority report of the Illinois 
(Commission also, it, w^as stated that the findings 
“do not justify tin* recommendation of eompul- 
'•■o^^ health iiisuiauce,” although a minority re- 
])oit was lu'artily in favor of it. 

Mater nit v insurance has never been adopted 
ill the ITuitecl fstates. This insurance is de- 
sitjnod to aid working wmmen in meeting the 
unusual (‘osts and loss of wages attendant on 
childbirth, and has been verv generally de- 
1 eloped in all countries having health insurance, 
as an integral part of their social insurance sys- 
ti'rns. 

tlNEMPioYMKivT Insukanok. ITutil recently, 
dcstif iition due to unemployment was never con- 
sidered as a matter that concerned society as a 
whole, and the costs of wdiieh should he dis- 


tributed through a system of insurance. Hut 
unemployment insurance wuis first originated by 
labor unions, and in 1901 the city of Ghent, Bel- 
gium, in order to relieve the pressure of slack 
times, offered subsidies to unions which paid 
unemployment benefits. This plan rapidly 
spread to other countries. Gn at Britain in 1911 
adopted a nation-wide system of compulsory un- 
employment insurance which at that time em- 
braced some 2,500,000 workers and has since 
been greatly increased in its scope. During the 
peiiod of demobili/atiou it is reported that Eng- 
land w’as paying out $5,000,000 every w^eek in 
unemployment benefits. The system is supported 
by contributions exacted from both employers 
and employees and the government also con- 
tributes to the fund from which the worker, if 
unemployed, may receive a small weekly cash 
benefit for 15 weeks in any year. Definite in- 
centive to the employer to reduce his labor turn- 
over, and to the w'orker to hold his job is held 
out by ofleriiig both of them refunds for steady 
w^ork. 

Belgium instituted a system of unemploymient 
benefits during the .year, effective May 4th. The 
henefiU are to he paid in cash, the sum to he 
determined in each case by the degree of need; 
i.e. the sum paid to an.v family is to he deter- 
min(*d by the difference lietween its needs and 
its resources, wuthin the limits of a suhsistaiice 
scale worked out hy^ the government. Any^ sup- 
phunentary assistance must come from fhe local 
authorities, and must he in the form of food or 
clothing. 75 per cent of the cost of the projc'ct 
is borne liv the government and 25 per cent by 
local institutions, — viz., the commune, pro\ inee, 
eharitahle institutions, and private donations. 

Italy, also, adopted a scheme of unoniploy’ment 
insurance in 1919 According to Tnhurm, June 
10th, a decree has been issued by the Italian 
government providing that benefits he paid 
varying in amount according to the age and se> 
of the unemployed, and to the population of the 
distri(*t of residence. Such grants are not to be 
started until the eighth day after the last wagei' 
weie received, and oiil.v persons registered at 
their local employment bureaus are entitled to 
benefits. 

WJdow's’ and Orphans' Insi rance or Moth 
ER s' Pensions The expense of voluntary in- 
surance in private companies has led in certain 
countries to govcinment intervention in provid- 
ing foi workingmen’s families whose breadwin- 
ner has died. Survivors’ insurance, of this type 
exists in German.v, France, Holland, and Aiis 
tria. Pensions are provided for both w idows and 
orplians. In the Lnited States at the present 
tiini’, 39 States make some ])uhlic piovision foi 
mothers left with young children to support; 
similar provision is made in Canada, Denmark, 
and >^’ew Zealand. The statutes providing for 
these mothers’ pensions vary greatly; some pro- 
V ide only for widows, and others for women wJio 
are divorced and deserted, or whose husbands are 
in piisons or asylums, or otherwise incapaei- 
tated ; age-limits vary also— -eliildren up to 13 
years of age being provided for by some, and 
up to 17 years of age by others; the amount of 
the pensions vary from’ $2 per wcfk for each 
child, to $25 per month for one child, and $15 
for each additional child. See OrcHPATioNAL 
Diseases. 

SOCIALISM. The International. During 
the war while the International Socialist Bureau 
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existed, the International as an organization was 
virtually suspended. Efforts were made to re- 
vive it in 1918 by the celebrated meeting at 
Stockholm, which was the subject of endless dis- 
cussion in the press. It had been proposed by 
the members of the Ihitch and Scandinavian 
Socialist parties but, in spite of the vigorous 
efforts to overcome the difficulties occasioned by 
the national spirit, the project failed. The So- 
cialists of the Allies were not ready to meet in 
any congress at which German representatives 
would have a voice. In September, 1918, there 
was an Inter-Allied Labor and Socialist Con- 
ference in London and arrangements were made 
for holding an international conference while the 
Peace Conference was in session. This confer- 
ence which w^as called at Berne in February, 
1919, is described in the following paragraph. 
The Bolsheviki of Russia refused to recogni/e 
this International and they set up one of their 
own at Moscow, which w'as vaguely called 
throughout the year by certain parties, the 
“Third’^ International, although according to a 
large portion of the party it had no right to such 
a name (see Moscow Conference, below) The 
moderate parties including the British Laboi 
party favored the second International, that is 
to say, the organization resulting from the Berne 
conference but would have nothing to do with 
the Mo8(‘ow organization. The second Interna- 
tional organized on the basis of the Berne ar- 
rangement met at Amsterdam in April. An 
executive committee was formed consisting of M. 
Branting, Swinlish Socialist leader, Mr. Arthur 
Henderson, Secretary of the British Labor party, 
and M. Camille Huysmans, Secretary of the In- 
ternational Bureau. 

Bernk CoNFtniENrE. Oil Feb. 2-9, 1919, the 
International Socialist ('onference was held at 
Berne having been summoned by the Interna- 
tional Socialist Bureau, llie President was 11. 
Branting of Sweden and among the members par- 
ticipating in discussions were the following: 
Kautsky, Haase, Eisner, Mdller, Janson, and 
Wells of Germany; Adler, Austria; Macdonald, 
Running, Ethel Snowdon, .1 H. Thomas. Mac- 
Gurk, Shirkic, and Henderson, Great Britain; 
Longuct, Kenaudel, Milhaud, Cachin. Thomas, 
Mistral, Loriot, Verfeuil, France; Huysman>, 
Belgium; Troelstra, Holland; O’Brien, Ireland^ 
Kind, Hungary; Justo and de Tomasso, Argen- 
tina; Locker, Palestine. Delegates were also 
present from Alsace-Lorraine, (Czechoslovakia, 
llenmark, Sweden, Finland, Lettland (Latvia), 
(•corgia, Esthonia, Russia, Poland, Greece, Bul- 
garia, Armenia, Spain, and Canada. Twenty- 
six countries were represented in it, by 94 dele- 
gates, including Majority and Minority Social- 
ists from (termany, and Constitutional Socialists 
from lliissia. Countries that refused to send 
delegates were Norway, Switzerland, Belgium, 
Jtal>, Pumania, and Serbia. In other countries 
the Communist groups refused to send delegates. 
The representatives from Australia and Ukraine 
arrived too late for the meeting and the delegates 
from the American Socialist party were unable 
to arrive in time. The principal points dis- 
cussed or decided at the Conference were as fol- 
lows: First, in regard to the responsibility for 
the war, it was decided to leave this question to 
the next Inlernational (’onference. Second, The 
League of Nations; resolutions w'ere passed de- 
manding that the Ijeague should endeavor to jire- 
vent future wars; that it should abolish all 


standing armies and bring about disarmament; 
create an International Court; enforce decision 
by economic weapons; protect small nations; 
provide for free trade; enforce the International 
Lal>or Charter. Third, Self-determination of all 
nationalities was advocated and annexation and 
economic and political spheres of influence were 
condemned. Fourth, there was a lively discus- 
sion of the issues raised by the Russian revolu- 
tion. A resolution was adopted providing for 
the dispatch of a mission to Russia and leaving 
the subject of Bolshevism over to the next con- 
ference.’ The Conference decided in respect to 
this matter that socialization consisted in the 
methodical development of economic life under 
democratic control and that the arbitrary tak- 
ing over of a few undertakings by small groups 
of men was not Socialism. It condemned a dic- 
tatorship of any group that had no chance of 
gaining the support of the majority of the people. 
Other resolutions dealt with the return of prison- 
ers of war and with provisions for continuing 
Hie work of the Conference. 

Luceunf Conference. After the Berne Con- 
ference the committee for the reconstitution of 
the International held a session at Lucerne, Au- 
gust 2d-9th and received the reports of the com- 
mittees which had been chosen at the Berne 
Conferenee. At these meetings the points of 
view of the Berne delegates were again expressed 
Resolutions were passed protesting against the 
roaetionarv rno^em(‘nt In Hungary, tlu* jHigroins 
in Poland, the massaeres in Armenia, the Allied 
intervention in Russia, the continuance of the 
blockade against the Soviet government, and the 
Allied support of the counter-revolutionary 
forces in Russia. The Conference deciderl that a 
meeting of the International Labor and Socialist 
(’onference should be held at Geneva, Feb. 2, 1920. 
and it drew u[) a programme that should come 
before it for discussion It was decided also that 
there should bn a mooting of the parlianiontary 
representatives of the Tvabor and Socialist parties 
in order to create a permanent committee of these 
parties and arrange a plan of joint action for the 
parliamentary groups of the different countries. 

Moscow Ck*)NFP:UE\(UO. An International (kmi- 
munist ("’onfeience was held at Moscow, March 
2d-6th, consisting of 32 delegates and represent- 
ing the communistic radical Socialist groups in 
12 different countries. It was decided that a 
Tliird International should immediately be 
formed. Tbe work of the Zimmerwald Conference* 
was completed. Tbe subjects discussed included 
tbe programme of the Comnuiuist International; 
the dictatorship of the proletariat; the attitude 
toward other Socialist parties and toward the 
Berne Confercn(*e: the location of the Bureau 
of the new International (^inference; the present 
European situation and the policy of the Allies. 
The manifesto of this Communist (’onference 
declared that its members, representing the Com- 
munist revolutionary proletariat in the different 
countries were carrying out the programme that 
had been drawn up by Karl Marx, 72 years be- 
fore. It attacked the fierman Socialists who 
bad supported their government during the war. 
It accused Great Britain, the United States, 
France, and Italy of responsibility for the war 
and of selfish motives; characterized the war as 
an imperialistic catastrophe; declared that 
finance had militarized stj^te. ’A^id that the 
ruling flasses ha<l steadily betrayed the working- 
men. It maintained that henceforth there was 
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no possibility of a return to free competition, that 
to bring to an end the prevailing crisis the only 
available means was the establishment of a pro- 
letariat dictatorship. It considered the national 
state as too restricted a form for the continued 
development of productive forces. It said that 
the power of Capitalism had never been so 
destructively shown as during the war especially 
in regard to the colonies, for the populations of 
the colonies had fought on a scale never before 
known and they were finding that they were to 
remain in the future the slaves of England and 
France. Other features of the manifesto ex- 
hibited a similar spirit. In concluding it de- 
clared that in all counfries where the masses 
had been awakened and had begun to think, 
workingmen, soldiers, peasant councils were con- 
stantly being formed, and that international 
union was the first step in organizing the So- 
cialist movement, and it ended with the following 
a})peal : “Join us, proletarians, in every coun- 
fry — flock to the banner of the workmen’s coun- 
cils, and fight the revolutionary fight for the 
power and dictatorship of the proletiiriat.” 

Pan-American Congress An important con- 
gress was held April 26th to May 1st consisting 
of Socialist Labor delegates at Buenos Aires, 
Argentina. It represented Socialist and Labor 
organizations of Argentina, Cliile, Bolivia, Peru, 
Lrugiiay, and Baiaguav Among the resolutions 
that if adopted were a ])rotcst against the \ iola 
tion of the right of peoples to self-determination: 
an expression of good-will toward strikers in 
Buenos Aiies and on the farms; and the com- 
mendation of women in their struggle for eco- 
nomic, social, and political freedom. It also de- 
manded a 44-hour week; tlie prohibition of child 
labor: the minimum wage; the nationalization 
of the land; compulsory education to the age of 
1 6, etc. 

HEEGit^M. In the elections of N^ovember 16th, 
the Belgian Socialists elected (57 deputies, as 
against 40 in the former ('ham her, and thus be- 
came one of the strongest groups in Parliament. 
(See Belgium, Hinton/.) Iliis success was at- 
tributed by their leaders to scNcral causes. In 
the first place universal suffrage was for the first 
time equally applied on the principle of one man, 
one vote, the old system of plural voting being 
discarded. Then in Belgium the w^orking-classes 
and peasants formed a solid hlor without regard 
to racial or other differences. Walloon working 
men and Flemish peasants were united as So- 
cialists, and there was no division in the labor 
party, .\gain, the programme was moderate and 
practiial, imduding devehqnnent of social insur- 
ance, Workmen’s housing plans, state owmership 
of unexploited mines, development of the sani- 
tary service, etc. Finally, the Belgian ScKualists 
were free fiom any suspicion of pro-Germanism 
or anti-nationalism. They had refused to come 
to any understanding with the German Social- 
ists. The well-known Socialist leader Emile 
A'nndervelde, referring to this point in an inter- 
viewL remarked: “We chiefs of the party were 
inclined under certain conditions and in certain 
respects to favor a renewal of the relations with 
the International, and in consequence with Ger- 
man Socialism; but the mass of the workingmen, 
who trusted us, opposed it vehemently and ob- 
stinately; and we had to bow to their will. 
What 1 letter proof could there be of the patriotic 
and national spirit of the Belgian working 
class?” He went on to sdy that the Belgian 


Socialist journals at the close of the year were 
reprinting the revelations by the German Social- 
ist Kautzky of the Kaiser’s comments on dis- 
patches during the critical days of July, 1914, 
and accompany ing them with bitter censure of 
the German f^cialists for complicity with Ger- 
man aggression. He cited the following passage 
from the Brussels Peuple. an organ of the Social- 
ists: “Our readers must not be the victims of 
the German majority Socialists’ trickery. To 
excuse their own treason to the principles of the 
International the German majority Socialists 
wish to propagate throughout the world this 
silly and grossly demagogic legend which con- 
sists in saying: ‘All that is the fault of capi- 
talism.’ ” 

Fkan(’E. In August, 1910, the number of pay- 
ing members of the party was placed at 102,000 
which was nearlv three limes the figure that had 
been given for December, 1018. In April, 1010, 
the Socialist party voted to lemain in the Second 
International, provided that those who were 
Socialists only in name be expelled from it 
41ie motion of M. Loriot to take part in the 
“Third” International at Moscow was defeated 
by 804 votes against 270. The demands of the 
Congress in its electoral programme were that a 
constituent as.sembly be called: universal suf- 
frage granted, and the following reforms 
adopted- The initiative and proportional repre- 
sentation, a single legislati\e chamber, decen- 
tralization of government, representation of 
workeis in industrial management, nationaliza- 
tion of essential industries. It also protested 
against the ratification of the Versailles peace 
and it voted down the League of Nations by 1420 
to 112. 4'he newspaper organ of the party set 
forth the view" that the peace should not impose 
punishment upon Germany and that the German 
Socialists were trying to turn the revolution into 
an actual Socialistic movement. This and other 
features were embodied in a resolution passed 
by the Congress w"hich greeted the German re- 
public and declared its suppoit of the true Ger- 
man Socialism and its res])ect for the memory 
of Liebknecht, Eisner, Rosa I.uxembourg and 
other maityrs of the cause; extended greetings 
to the Russian Soviet government and set forth 
its views of the policy of that government as 
follows- Socialist thinkers from the time of 
Karl Marx had always recognized the necessity 
of the dictatorship of the proletariat, which 
naturally had to employ force not only to estab- 
lish itself but to combat counter revolutions. 
If declared for unceasing opposition to the bour- 
geois control, for refusal to vote the budget and 
for the exclusion of all alliances or electoral 
coalition on the occasion of a first or single ballot 
The ('ongresH led to the separation of two Com- 
munist groups formed in order to enter into re- 
lations with the “'Phird” International. 

As the general elections approached a con- 
gress of the French Socialists w"as held at the 
beginning of October. The object of the meet- 
ing w'as to secure harmony or at least the ap- 
pearance of it before the country. This w"as dif- 
ficult because every shade of opinion W’^as repre- 
sented and the most diverse elements were held 
together by artificial ties. The party for ex- 
ample comprised such extreme opposites as those 
who declared themselves anti-Bolshevist like M. 
.Albert Thomas, and those w ho showed a Ihdshev- 
ist tendency like the partisans of M. Longuct. 
The efforts to secure harmony were opposed by 
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several members of the extreme factions such as 
M. Kayspoport and Madam Saumonneau* The 
latter demanded the exclusion from the party of 
those Socialists who had voted for the budget 
and also proposed that every deputy who had 
either voted for the peace or abstained from 
voting should be dismissed from the party, aim- 
ing especially at M. Albert lliomaa who had de- 
clared that he might abstain from voting. The 
('ongress did not follow either of these courses. 
As to those who had voted the budgets it con- 
fined itself to blaming them, and in regard to 
voting for the Treaty of Peace it simply said that 
the Treaty of Peace must not be ratified by the 
elected Socialists. The chief paragraphs of the 
final resolution, setting fi»rth the attitude of the 
party were as follows: “The National rongress, 
considering the question rais^ni by several federa- 
tions in regard to the attitude of the 1 1 Socialist 
deputies who on two occasions voted the credits 
demanded by the bourgeois government, ve]>eats 
that the refusal of credits continues as the 
basic principle of Socialist unity. The Social- 
ists elected to parliament form a single group 
ill the face of all the bourgeois political factions. 
The Socialist group in parliament must refuse 
the government all the means that assure the 
bourgeois mastery and control of power, and must 
therefore refuse the military credits, the credits 
for colonial conquest, and the budget as a whole. 
The (V)iigress, considering the problems occa- 
sioned in certain federations by the dilliciilties 
relating to the nomination as candidates for the 
legislative elections of comrades already elected, 
declares that for these nominations it is the duty 
of the federations to safeguard Socialist princi- 
ples and at the same time display a broad spirit 
of toleration and of Socialist unity. In view of 
llie approaching legislative elections the Congress 
directs the permanent administrative committee 
to issue an address to the workers of France 
which shall make them realize the necessity of 
liarmony among the diverse elements. Tliis 
manifesto must base itsedf on the programme of 
the party and the national and international 
situation at the time of its issue.’' The resolu- 
tion w^as adopted by 1427 votes against 490 for 
the resolution proposed by Madam iSaumonneau, 
and tw'o abstentions. Tn the parliamentary elec- 
tions of November, 1910, the total ^Socialistic 
vote was placed at 1,750,000, a gain of al)o\it 40 
per cent over 1914. Their representation in 
parliament, however, w^as reduced from 105 to 
5.5. This w’as attributed to the complicated sys- 
tem of representation. «See P"ran<’K, Hisfortf, 
French Trades ( num CantjreHs. "Hie meeting 
of the Trade Union Congress was held at Uyona 
in September and it caine to an end on Septem- 
ber 2lHt, having votefl a resolution by 1033 
against 324 which set forth the general pro- 
arairiine. To indicate the attitude of organized 
labor ainl the distinction between it and the 
Socialist pi'ngrammes Ihe following summary is 
given- The objects of organiz.ed labor w-erc as 
follow's: To put an end to the employing class 
and the wage system: to suppress the class war- 
fare and replace it with a collective organization 
in which all would share equally in bearing the 
hi rdens and in making the laws; the direction 
and conirol of Ibis organization to be in the 
hands of labor, for labor is the prime factor to 
which all others are ineiely subordinate or para- 
sitic; the complete emancipation of labor which 
can only be secured by the expropriation of capi- 


tal; the general strike to be the means of action; 
direct pressure always to be brought to bear 
upon the employer. Though these were the ulti- 
mate ends the prograramei declared that at pres- 
ent all the force of the movement should be 
directed to the conclusion of contracts, which 
contracts were of value as marking stages toward 
the desired end, for they successfully limited the 
authority of the employer and tended to intro- 
duce in shop or factory the emancipating force 
of the trade union. The ultimate aims were to 
he achieved by the nationalization of the great 
public services, namely, land and water tians- 
port, mines, and credit institutions. The rosolu- 
tion declared that “the direct exploitation by the 
collectivity of the general wealth, and the placing 
under its control of the functions and organs that 
direct the industrial processes for the Iransfoima- 
tion of this wealth and its distribution, are an 
e.s.seii1ial eoiidition of the reorganization whieh 
we w'ish to pur.mie.“ This did not involve, like 
state Socialism, the extension of the power, and 
functions of the state, but only the turning over 
of industry througbout the country to the pro- 
ducers and consumers combined. The practical 
means of carrying out such a plan were not indi- 
cated. The resolution declared that the labor 
unions w-ere neutral in respect to jmrpose and 
])olitical doctrines, and did not find their exact 
and exclusive expression in acts of violence. At 
the same time it declared that trade umonisni 
was in its origin, its present character, and its 
jieimarient ideal, a revolutionary fon-e 

The attitude of the trade unions toward so- 
cialism in France was indicated by the remarks 
of the secietary of the Federation of Tjabor, ]\1. 
Marcel Lament. At a mceling in 1919 he said 
that now^ that the elections were approaching, 
the trades unionists resolved to prevent their 
ideals and their policy from being made subservi- 
ent to any political party whatever. Fulities 
meant disaster and xvere the catise of all their 
evils. Polities must disnp}>ear and not trade 
unionism, 'rhis evidently bore on the recent eon- 
feieiice at Lucerne, whore the French majority 
Socialists had approved the Uermun declaration 
to the effect that the hour of revolution had 
sounded, and that it was necessary to build up an 
organization from wdiich trade unionism and co- 
operation would be excluded. Iliis was taken 
by some to mean a Bolshevist })oliey. But the 
Socialists in the French press cxjjlained that the 
majority of the French repreHeiitativcH at Tju- 
ceine had in no wise approved this (lennan pro- 
giamme, and replied that they did not desire to 
exclude the trade unions and the cooperatives. 
Nevertheless tlic trade unions distrusted the 
politicians as suie to nmni])ulale the workiiig- 
clasH organizations according to their own de- 
sires, and showed an intmition to continue to act 
outside of politics. The conservalive element in 
France wms as distrustful of trade unionism as 
of Soeialisni. It was pointed out that French 
trade unionism w^as a difTerent thing from ihe 
Amcrie.an institution, because aside from provid 
ing for its professional interests and from the 
work of organization, it undertook especially to 
interfere with the administration of jniblic af- 
fairs, and with the control of the general policy 
of the nation. It made use, for example, of the 
political strike which wuis a most dangerous 
instrument of revolution. In a repot t of Ur* 
British Federation of Trades Ilniong, for ex- 
ample, it was said that political strikes were not 
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clirecteil against capitalism, but against the com- 
munity, and tliat the government must protect 
the public against such strikes or abandon its 
functions. This was not the attitude of tlie 
French unionists. At their meetings they often 
concerned themselves with revolutionary pro- 
grammes and considerations of solidarity of the 
working class, etc., which had nothing to do with 
the efforts of unionism as understood in (4reat 
llritain and the United States. 

in view of the ultimate revolutionary objects 
of the trades unions the attitude of French teach- 
ers and college professors is of interest. The 
Frencli school teac'hers have for many years en- 
deavored to form a union, and finally they de- 
cided to join the labor federation, but in 191!) 
their light to organize in that manner had not 
been admitted by the government. The college 
professors of Fram^e took a similar course not 
long afterwards, and on October 19th, they de- 
cided to hold a referendum on the question 
whether their association which had already been 
formed should be turned into a regular trades 
union, and affiliated with the labor federation. 
Another point that the> were to decide was the 
(juestion whether the union should embrace all 
technical men, journalists, school teachers, pro- 
fessors, authors, doctors and lawyers, and consti- 
tute the so called National Federation of Intel- 
lectuals. The ])ropoaed organization was as fol- 
low's: First, a professional body, confined to 
college professors; second, a union of teachers and 
high school professors; third, a union of all 
grades engaged in public instruction; fourth, 
union of functionaries of all classes; fifth, union 
of all men of liberal professions. Finally the 
question was to be decided whether a union of 
fhese iKidies should be formed with the general 
federation of labor. See France, History. 

Objrmany. The extreme element in Germany 
as has alieady been said in the article, Germany, 
broke completely with the Majority Socialists, 
In January there w'as sharp fighting between the 
revolutionists and the government. The result 
of the elections to the National Assembly was 
unfavorable to the revolutionists w'ho considered 
that it W'as practically a triumph of the bour- 
geois classes. Power passed completely info the 
hands of the Majority Socialists. The influence 
of Independent Socialism, however, was repoited 
to have increased during the year but w'a.s im- 
peded by its lack of harmony. There were three 
tendencies: First, the group headed by Kautsky, 
Pernstein, and others, who opposed the principle 
of the dictatorship of the proletariat and at- 
tacked Bolshevism in general and the Soviet 
government of Russia in particular; Second, the 
Uentre group headed by the late Hugo Haase 
which favored parliamentary activity while not 
opposed to the principle of dictatorship of the 
proletariat; Third, the extreme elements of the 
party which favored revolutionaiy action and de- 
sired a close union with the Russian Soviet gov- 
ernment. The Independent Socialists took part 
in the Berne and Lucerne Congresses. They 
joined in the International demonstration of 
#luly 21 st on behalf of Soviet Russia. Their 
membership was reported at 700,000 as compared 
with 300,000 a few years before. 

GREA'r BHi'rAiN. In regard to the relations of 
the British Labor party with the Socialists, see 
articles Great Biutain; Strikes and Lock- 
outs; Trade Unions, Etc. Efforts to bring the 
Socialist parties of Great Britain together were 


unsuccessful. There was a conference of the 
three groups; Tlie Independent Lalior party, 
the British Socialist party, and the Socialist 
Labor party, but it did not result in a union. 
1’he British Socialist party represents the radical 
element. At the Sheffield C’onference in 1919 it 
expressed approval of the course taken by the 
workers of Hungary It did not take action in 
regard to the Berne Uonference because of its ol)- 
jection to the representation in that conference 
of the parties opposed to revolution. The Na- 
tional Socialist party held a convention at North- 
ampton in August in which it indorsed the pro- 
posed league of Nations. It also favored the 
alliance betw'een England, France, and the Lnited 
States. 

Hu NO ARY. The establishment and overthrow 
of the Soviet government in Hungary has been 
discussed in the article Ai'stiua-Huno\ry (see 
paiagraph on History). The fall of the Socialist 
government led to the disruption of the Social- 
ist party. The Socialists had joined with the 
Uommunists for the creation of a new Socialist 
state and the two elements worked together with 
a fair degree of harmony so long as the Soviet 
government lasted. In September, however, the 
Uommunist regime had disappeared and the So- 
cialist party held a conference at which it was 
decided to dissolve the union with the Uommunist 
element. It repudiated the “Third” Interna- 
tional (Moscow) and decided for affiliation with 
the International Socialist Bureau. In the lat- 
ter part of the year Hungary was completely 
in the control of the reactionaries; the Uommun- 
ist party was proscribed and in so far as it 
existed held its meetings in secret. 

Itaey. The executive committee of Italian 
Socialist })arty decided in March, 1919, by a vote 
of 10 to three to indorse the programme and 
manifesto of the Moscow Uonfeience. This ac- 
tion was supported by a great majority at the 
National ("onvention of the party which also 
reasserted its attitude against the w'ar and cen- 
sured Socialist deputies for not taking a more 
aggressive stand in parliament. In December, 
1918, the executive committee had aliead^v sub- 
mitted a programme of a radical nature and this 
also met with the approval of the party. Its 
featuies included socialization of production, 
etc , direct participation in certain industrial 
activities of workeis; distribution of commodi- 
ties exclusively through cooperation; abolition 
of military conscription; and the union of the 
Socialist proletarian republics. Furthermore it 
demanded the withdrawal of trcaips from Rus- 
sia and it was against the rendering of homage 
to the representative of the United States. As 
a result, when President Wilson addressed the 
Uhamber of Deputies about 40 seats were empty. 
The Italian party joined in the demonstration 
of July Ist and they carried out a general strike 
in protest against the Russian blockade. This 
brought industry to a standstill in several of the 
provinces and for a time trafiic ceased and Soviet 
governments weie set up in over 200 towns. 
The Peace Treaty was denounced as well as the 
proposed League of Nations. In the elections 
of November, 1919, the Socialists gained a great 
victory. Votes in their favor were placed at 
about 3,000,000 as compared with 883,409 in 
1913. See Italy, History. 

Sweden. The main Socialist party in Sweden 
is the Social Democratic Labor party which is 
moderate in tendency. It favored neutrality 
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during the war. The so-called Socialist party 
has devoted its attention to revolutionizing the 
l.abor movement. At its convention in June, 
1919 it favored by a vote of 136 to 69 the move- 
ment of mass action in order to get possession 
of the political power and to establish Socialism, 
and declared for dictatorship of the proletariat. 
The more moderate or Social Democratic Labor 
party was reported to have 600 members in the 
city countdls and over 6000 on town, school, and 
taxation boards. Its parliamentary strength was 
representatives as compared with 12 of the 
Socialist party. 

Switzerland. At the regular conference of 
the Swiss Soc*ial Democratic party held early in 
1919, resolutions were passed in favor of the 
dictatorship of the proletariat and pledging sup- 
port to Soviet Russia ; indorsing the general 
strike and opposing the participation of mem- 
l)ers in the Federal government; demanding the 
withdrawal from the Second International^ and 
approving the participation in the “Third” In- 
ternational (Moscow). The formation of a Com- 
munist party resulted in May, 1919, from the 
refusal of the Social Democrats to favor politi- 
cal action. Flections during the year showed an 
increased vote for the Social Democratic party 
In elections for parliament for October their 
representatives in the National ('ouncil were in- 
creased to 41 as compared with 18 in 1914. 
The party joined in 1919 with the labor nuions 
in presenting a series of demands in order to off- 
set the high cost of living, lliese included the 
minimum wage, price-fixing, government control 
of necessaries, etc. 

Other Foreign Countbie.s. Among other 
countries of Europe the Socialist parties of the 
following may l>e briefly mentioned: In Bul- 
garia the Socialist element was divided into two 
wings of which one was moderate and the other 
communistic. There was a bitter hostility be- 
tw^een them wdiich increased on account of the 
moderates’ support of the government and of 
the majority Socialists in Germany. The mod- 
erate element was represented at the Berne In- 
ternational Conference, The Communist ele- 
ment at a convention held in May, 1919, decided 
to affiliate with the Moscow International Con- 
ference and definitely changed its name to the 
Communist party. In Czecho-Slovakia the war 
cUsoTgani/ed the condition of socialism. The 
Social Democratic party became nationalist in its 
])rogramine and finally definitely joined the na- 
tionalist movement. This resulted in a unified 
Socialist party, moderate in its sympathies which 
associated itself with the International Socialist 
Bureau and took part in the Berne and Lucerne 
( onferences. It demanded withdrawal of the 
Czecho-Slovakian troops from Siberia. This was 
opposed by the Nationalist Conference. Other 
])oints of disagreement arose and w^eakened the 
Socialist movement but the Social Democratic 
Labor partv was the strongest of the groups. It 
claimed a membership of 122,000. Almost every 
member of the government in 1919 was a So- 
cialist of one shade or another. The prime min- 
ister, a Social Democrat, announced a programme 
tending toward the establishment of Socialistic 
institutions, but not of a revolutionary nature. 
I’he alliance of the Socialists with the national- 
ist groups led to the formation of a Communist 
party in the spring. (See Czecho-Slovakia.) 
In Denmark the Social Democratic party became 
a part of the government during the war. The 


Socialist movement in Denmark is described as 
the most conservative in the Scandinavian coun- 
tries. The Social Demociratic party is opposed 
to the radical tendencies of the Socialist move- 
ment, and is interested chiefly in securing re- 
forms and the promotion of social and labor 
legislation. In Finland Socialistic activities 
were greatly reduced on account of the reaction 
known as the White Terror, The extreme ele- 
ment was to a large degree suppressed. I'he 
Social Democrats were tolerated by the govern- 
ment, being moderate in policy. In March they 
had secur^ 80 seats out of the 200 in parlia- 
ment. Many of the radicals were held in pi ison 
though some were released in the course of the 
year. In the Netherlands the Social Democratic 
Labor party declared at its national convention 
that it was opposed to capitalistic rule. The 
Social Democratic party, more radical in ten- 
dency, allied itself with the international anti- 
war groups during the war. The former party 
claimed about 42,633 members. It was reported 
in 1919, however, that the more radical Social 
Democratic party was increasing in power. In 
Norway the more radi(!al elements assumed con- 
trol of the Social Democratic party in 1919. It 
passed a resolution approving mass action and 
decided to join the “Third” International (Mos- 
cow). In the election of 1919 its vote was in- 
creased to 297,000 as compared with 196,000 in 
1915. It claimed a membership of about 94,000 
In Poland 80 Sixdalists of different shades were 
elected to the first constituent assembly in 
February, 1919. Its representatives, however, 
came from a more moderate element for the radi- 
cal element on account of the hostility of the 
government could not participate in the elec- 
tions. A Communist party was organized in 
May, 1919, and many of the radical members of 
the Social Democrats joined it. In Rumania the 
Socialists elected 12 deputies in the elections of 
November, 1919, increasing the membership of the 
party from 4000 to 24,000. The Social Demo- 
cratic party was represented at the Berne Con- 
ference by' two delegates who, however, were 
ordered not to take part in the discussions. The 
party voted down almost unanimously a pro- 
posal to affiliate with the Internutional Socialist 
Bureau. The Rumanian party was pacifist dur- 
ing the war and was one of the first to approve 
the Zimmerwald and Kienthal movements. In 
dugo-Slavia the Socialists were prosecuted by 
the government and on May 1st some 350 mem- 
bers of the Socialist Democratic party were ar- 
rested. In Spain the Socialists held a confereime 
in the spring at which they declared against in- 
tervention in Russian affairs and favored a pm- 
oral strike against the invasion of Russia. They 
also called upon the party’s representatives in 
parliament to introduce a bill forbidding the pro- 
visioning of counter-revolutionary forces in 
Russia. Tlie proposal to join the “Third” In- 
ternational conference, however, was voted down 
by a large majority. The party maintained its 
relations with the Second International and was 
represented at the Berne and Lucerne Confer- 
ences. 

United Statics. Throughout the war the 
American Socialist party constantly worked to 
keep the United States out of war, remaining 
true to the principle of the international solidar- 
ity of the working classes. The Italian Social- 
ists who had also maintained this attitude said 
in their address to President Wilson during his 
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visit to Italy in June, 1919: “To the honor of 
Socialism of the United States we recollect that 
they also adhere to our international principles 
and do not support your warJ’ The attitude of 
the party in war-time was expressed at the cele- 
brated National Emergency Convention at St. 
Louis, April 7-14, 1917, in what was known os 
the St. Louis Anti-war Proclamation Programme, 
which was afterwards ratified by a large major- 
ity of the party members. There was however 
soon after the entry of the United States in the 
war, a split in the party, which carried off some 
of the pro-war members, and they combined 
with various radical groups to start a National 
organization but the movement did not attain 
any great numerical importance. Also in the 
year 1919 the Socialist party chose three dele- 
gates to represent it at the International So- 
cialist Conference at Herne but they were unahle 
to obtain passports until too late to attend the 
meeting. In 1919 factional disputes developed 
in the party and resulted in the withdrawal of 
the more revolutionary • and radical element in- 
cluding the foreign-speaking members, esi>ecially 
those in the seven Slavic federations. Tliese 
dissidents formed the groups subsequently known 
as the Communist and the Communist Labor 
parties. They took this action after the Social- 
ist party convention which was opened August 
80th in Chicago. Among the important acts of 
this convention may be mentioned the fact that it 
definitely committed itself to the suppoit of 
Eugene V. Debs as presidential nominee of tlie 
party, the motion to be ratified at the 1920 con- 
vention, Another important feature of the con- 
vention was the decision in regard to interna- 
tional relations. It declared that the Second In- 
ternational ceased to operate upon the outbreak 
of war; that the Berne Conference illustrated 
this collapse especially in its failure to take a 
helpful attitude toward Russia; that any Inter- 
national to be effective must contain only those 
elements which stand unreservedly upon the basis 
of the class struggle. It definitely pronounced 
the Second International dead and it de- 
clared itself in support of the “Third” Interna- 
tional (Moscow), because it was really doing 
something against imperialism; because it was 
threatened by the combined capitalist forces 
merely because it was proletarian; and because 
its downfall would mean the downfall of the 
Socialist lepublics in Europe and destroy the 
hope of Socialists for the future. The conven- 
tion of August 30th adopted a series of resolu- 
tions which are summari/ed as follows by the 
American Labor Year Book: Ireland — Protest- 
ing against the military occupation of Ireland 
and demanding self-determination for the Irish 
Republic. 

India — Protesting against the deportation of 
Indian revolutionists from the United States and 
demanding self-determination for India. 

Jewish Pogroms — Condemning tlie pogroms 
against the Jews, and pointing out the absence 
of such pogroms in Soviet Russia and Hun- 
gary. 

Pan-American Relations — Warning against the 
extent of American Imperialism, and protesting 
against Mexican intervention. 

Mexico — Electing a fraternal delegate to the 
convention of the Mexican Socialist party. 

Espionage Law — Demanding the repeal of the 
Espionage law and the reestablishing of civil 
liberties 


Race Problems — Protesting against mob vio- 
lence against negroes. 

Military Training — Protesting against the agi- 
tation for military training because “one of the 
chief purposes of an army is to maintain the 
power of the capitalist state and supply it 
with a mighty weapon against labor in revolt.” 

Deportation and immigration — Protesting 
against the deportation of American residents 
and favoring free immigration. 

Mooney — -Protesting against his imprisonment 
and calling upon members to participate in the 
one-day strike, Oct. 8, 1919. 

Berger — ^Demanding that Victor L. Berger be 
seated as a memiier of Ckingress from Wisconsin. 

Plumb Plan — Explaining Socialist idea of pub- 
lic ownership and democratic management of 
public utilities, and pointing out that the move- 
ment for nationalization and control of railroads 
as proposed by the Plumb Plan is not entirely in 
accord with the Socialist programme. 

Cooperatives— -VavoTing the establishment of 
cooperatives and recommending that literature 
on the subject he distributed. 

Industrial Representation — Favoring an 
amendment to the United States Constitution to 
provide for the election of representatives in the 
various legislative bcalies from occupational 
groups instead of geographical units. 

Economic Orgamzation — Favoring industrial 
unionism and establishing a labor department 
for the preparation of literature and more active 
work among the labor unions. 

Agenda — Instructing the National Executive 
Committee to prepare an agenda for the next 
party national convention. 

SOCIAL SEBVICE. See Charities. 

SOCIETY FOR THE PUBLICATION OF 
AMERICAN MUSIC. See Music, General 
2S ews. 

SOCIETY ISLANDS. See French Estab- 
lishments IN Oceania. 

SOCIOLOGY. For detailed material under 
this subject heading, references will l|p found in 
the Year Book under Social Economics, Po- 
LiTUAL Economy, Birth Control, Charities, 
Labor, Penology, Social Hygiene, and Indus- 
trial Recon stbu ction . 

I he American Sociological Society held its 
annual meeting at Chicago, 111., on December 
29th, 30th, and 31st, in conjunction with the 
annual meetings of several other learned soci- 
eties. The President of the Association is Prof. 
Frank W. Blackmar, and Prof. Scott E. W. BckI- 
ford ih Secretary and Treasurer. The main topic 
for discussion at the meeting was a considciation 
of the various phases of the jirohlem of democ- 
racy. The meeting was dividi-d into a nnmher 
of sessions at which papers on assigned .subjects 
were read, the reading being followed by a dis- 
cussion. The papers rend were “Dmnorracy in 
Polities” by U. CL Weatbrndv: “Democracy and 
Partisan Polities” by .), M. Cillettc; “Democracy 
and Labor” J. Rosinwald; “Some Psychological 
Aspects of- Industrial Reconstruction” by A. B. 
Wolfe; “Demoeran and (Vmimunity Organiza- 
tion” by D. Sanderson: “Democracy and Class 
Relations” b\ F S. C>ha])in; “Modem Philan- 
thropic Movement H in tlieir Relation to De- 
mocracy” by rl. L. Cillin, “Religion and De- 
mocracy” by C. A. Kllwood; “Democracy and 
Reconstruction in Kuiope” by W. A. White; 
“Labor and International Relations” by J. B. 
Andrews; “The Problems of Educating a De- 
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i)y \\\ H. Smith; “V'ocational Factora 
ill Democrat i(.* Edueatiuii” by 1). Siiedden; 
“Racial Factors in Democracy” by J. Dowd; 
“Amcncaiiization” by dane Addainn; “Democ- 
racy and Itolwhevism” by S. Porlnian; and “De- 
mocracy and Socialism” by d. E. Ha/aferty. 

BibliogTaphy. i^ocial Control. L. A. Barbe, 
Sidrh(fht8 on the History, Industries, and t^oetal 
Life of Scotland; M. Booth, Social Reeonstrnc- 
lion in (tcnnany; K. F. Buchner, Educational 
Surreys: A. B. Caldwell, History of the Amen- 
eon \e(po: C. B. Dennett, Prtsoners of the Creat 
War; F. N. Evans, Toivn Jmprorements ; d. 
llarve,^, Competition ; T. d. flones, Recent Proy- 
less in \ eyro Education: F. Leiiwood, Social 
Puihlems and the East: N. H. March, Towards 
R(i( lal HeaHh; A. Marshall, Industry and Trade ; 
Morgan, Eugenics and Environment : d. Robert- 
son, Housing and the Puhlte Health: W. (1. 
Savage, Food and Public Health : F. C. Spurr, 
Social Disorders and Social Progress in the 
Light of Jesus Christ: h. M. Terman, Intelli- 
yenee of School Children: A. Woods, Advance in 
Coedncaiion: R. Beaton, The Anti-viee Crusader 
and Social Reformer: E. S. Bogardiis, Essentials 
m \ mei'icanization : R T. Bye, Capital Punish- 
ment in the U. S.: G. Canaan, The Anatomy of 
Society: 11. Carter, The Limits of State Indus- 
trial (Umtrol : E. T. Clark, Social Studies of the 
War, L, L. Dublin, Mortality Statistics of In- 
sured W age-earners and Families : Foght, Com- 
parative Education: T. d. Lawrence, The Society 
of the Nations: J. B. Minor, Deficiency and De- 
linquency; d. F. Page, Socializing for the New 
Order: C. E. Robinson, New Fallacies of Midas: 
'r Wblen, 1 ested Interests and^ the State of the 
Industrial Arts: E. E. Wood, The Housing of the 
I mlcilted Wage-earnei' : R. C. Cabot, Social 
Work: H S. Canby, Education by Violence: 
J. C. Colcord, Broken Homes: F. S. Hall, Ameri- 
can Marriage Laws in Their Social Aspect: E. C. 
Hayes, I ntroduction to the Study of Sociology; 
C. A. Mercier, Crime and Criminals: F H. 
Wines, Pur^ishment and Reformation. 

Population, F. L. Hoffman, The Mortality 
[lorn Degenerative Diseases: F B. Hunter, In- 
fant Mortality: H. J. Jennings, The Coming Eco- 
nomic Crisis; C. K. Millard, Population and 
Birth Control: P. Poponoe and R. H. Johnson, 
Applied Eugenics; E. B. Reuter, The Mulatto in 
the V. S.; T. Sohroeder, List of References on 
Birth Control; C. tr. Woodson, A Century of 
]\ eyro Emigration : C. Briand, Le depeuplernent 
de la France, son Hat actuel, ses rernedcs ; J. 
Machat, La depopulation de la France; Popula- 
tion and its Distribution, compiled from tlu3 U. 
S Bureau of Census figures. See Charities; 
Penolooy; Social Hyoiene. 

SODIUM. See Chemistry, Industrial. 

SOILS. During the world war and following 
it the soils of the United States maintained a 
greatly increased produetion. This was made 
]»ossible by extendinsr the cropped area and in- 
creasing the acre yields. The area of arable land 
in the United States is estimated at 850,000,000 
acres, or 45 per cent of the total area of the 
eountry. 'Ihe area in crops in 1000 was 011,- 
000,000 acres; in 1018, 368,000,000 acres. It is 
estimated that 50 per cent of this increased acre- 
af^e was due to the effort to meet war-time needs. 
The report of the Secretary of Agrimilture for 
1010 sliows that during the past 25 years there 
has been an upward tendency in acre yields, 
amounting on the average to 0.5 per cent per 


vear, as a result of improved procc.sses and better 
practices in all parts of the United States, and 
the Secretary adds — “for many years to come 
the average yield per acre . . . may be* expected 
to increase,” for, notwithstanding the upward 
tendency in a<*re yields “only about 15 per cent 
of the land in cultivation is yielding reasonably 
full returns.” He points out also that “the Na- 
tion can further expand its output of commodi- 
ties by cultivating the tillable land which at 
present is unused, estimated to be over 60 per 
cent of the total.” It is estimated, moreover, 
that there is 300,000,(M)0 aeies of land in the 
United States whii'h eun be reclaimed by clear- 
ing, drainage, and irrigation, and Congress was 
strongly urged during the year to make enlarged 
jirovision for the reclamation of these lands and 
lor settling returned soldiers upon them. Land 
utilization was in a measure levolutioiiizc d in 
Great Britain as a result of the exigencies of 
war. About 3,000,000 acres of grass land in 
the United Kingdom was brought under cultiva- 
tion during the war witli the result that the 
production of breadstiiffs was increased four- 
fold. The indications are that the projjoition of 
grass land to culti\ated soil will not again lie 
as great as it has been in past years. There 
still remain, however, 30,000,000 acres in per- 
manent or temporary grass and 16,000,000 acres 
of mountain grazing land. 

The sy.stematic survey of the soils of the 
United States was continued by the Bureau of 
Soils during the past y(*ar with reduced force 
Nevertheless, during the year ended June 30, 
1010, a total area of 33,088 sijiiare miles, or 21,- 
752,320 acres, Avas surveyed and mapped in de- 
tail (as compared with 38,136 square miles the 
previous year), making the total area so covered 
to date 517,949 square miles, or 331,487,360 
acres. A reeonnoissanee survey was made of an 
area of about 6085 square miles m the State of 
Texas, making the total area covered to date 
by reeonnoissanee surveys 08,382 square miles, 
or 62,964,480 acies Tlie results of tin* soil 
survey work were found to be especially useful 
during the war not only in promoting produc- 
tion but for purely military Jiurposes. 3 he soil 
maps and base map information were used by llie 
army engineers, and military purposes were still 
further served by selecting for survey dining 
the winter of 1918-10 those localities in the 
Southern States where there was the greatest 
need for the fundamental information which 
such surveys supply. The demonstrated value 
of the data obtained thiough eomprehensive and 
systematic surveys gives special point to the 
lecomniendation which the Director of the II. S. 
Geological Survey makes, in his last animal re- 
poit, for adequate provision for the speedy com- 
pletion of the topographic survey of the United 
States, which has been in progress for 40 yeais 
and has covei(*d only about 40 per cent of the 
total area of the country. It is stated that with 
the Geological Survey’s appropriations for topo 
graphic surveys, with cooperative State funds, 
and with funds contributed by the War Depart- 
ment, approximately $700,000 became available 
for this work July 1, 1019. It is estimated tliat 
a total of $40,000,000 is required to complete tlie 
work by 1932. 

The Bureau of Soils oontiniied its studies of 
soils with reference to forest growtli and re- 
forestation; land classification on the Great 
Plains and elsewhere; extending existing irriga- 
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tion projoctft; and production of truck crops in 
the Eastern United States. A generalized soil 
map of Africa, based on existing lit(?rature, was 
p]e])ared, and a survey of soil and other economic 
features of [)art8 of (Guatemala and Honduras 
was made Important contributions were made 
during the year to the knowledge of the soil 
solution, tending to confirm the vievr that this 
solution is neither saturated nor constant and 
that there is a direct relation between the con- 
centration of the solution and fertility of the 
soil (h)od soils ai>poar to replace the water- 
soluble materials as fast as they are absorbed 
bv j)lants, and even poor soils may have a con- 
sideiable reserve of soluble material. In other 
words, ]>lants appaiently can not entirely exhaust 
seals '^riierc is, however, a decrease in rate of 
formation of soluble material by continuous 
Cl opping with little or no return of fertilizing 
matter. Some recent experiments indicate that 
the addition of fresh manure to the soil does not 
immediately increase* the water-soluble matter 
b(‘A<md that added by the manure. Considerable 
att<‘ntion continued to be given to studies of 
the natuie of soil acidity and the methods of 
imasuiing and correcting it Hydrogen ion con- 
cmitration measurements have been much used 
with \'ai iable results A certain kind of acidity 
has been showui to be due to hydrolysis of iron 
and aluminum compounds. Whatever the cause 
of soil acidity, lime appears to be generally ef- 
fective as a (‘orrective. The rapid transforma- 
tions which lime compounds undergo wdien ap- 
jilied to the soil have been the subject of much 
investmat ion. Recent investigation furnishes 
further eMdence that growth of crops fre(piently 
depiess(*s nitrification. The whole subject of 
conditions favoting or hindering bacterial activ- 
ity in the ‘-oil has receiitlv received further at- 
tt'iition with results tending to emphasize the 
fact that among tlie primary requirements for 
beneficial bacterial action in soils are suitable 
supplies of lime, jihosphates, and organic matter, 
and that it should be the ohject of good farm 
pi act ice to furnish these. Soil ai^ration has been 
siiown to have an important bearing on pro- 
duct i\ cness and plant distribution. Studies of 
soil air have shown that at a depth of 6 inches 
the air of tin* soil is very similar to that of the 
flee atmosphere a.y regards the average content 
ol caibon dioxid, although this constituent 
vaiics mole widely in the soil than in the free 
air At times, espicially during active nitrifica- 
t ion or in very w arm wanither, the soil air may 
be entirely defirived of oxygen, a condition which 
ofIVrs a serious obstacle to beneficial bacterial ac- 
tion and emphasizes the importance of aera- 
tion. 

Partial stei ilization of soils has been tested 
and recommended as a praetieal method of treat- 
ment of orchard and field soils in France. Car- 
bon bisulpliid and other liipiid disinfeetants have 
bo*Mi us(*d with good results for this purpose. 
In Fngland the preference rather inclines to the 
use of heat as a sterilizing agent. A branch 
of the Rothamsted experiment station was es- 
talilishcd dining the vear under private endow- 
ment to make special, study of sterilization of 
glas.s-hoiise soils. Studies of the effect of stoam- 
sterili/ed soil on plant growT.h at the Wisconsin 
i'xperiiiient station hnl to the eonelusion that 
while such sterilization may r(‘sult in a short 
peiiod of n tardation of growth and in certain 
eases marked inti'rfereiicc with normal growth, 


beneficial effects usually follow, and hence 
‘‘little hesitancy need he felt in recommending 
steam st-erilization of soil for practical pur- 
poses.” 

SOLDIERS^ SETTLEMENT ON LAND. 

See AonicLiLTUttE ; Rkci amation, and Auricul* 

Tl HA1> LKOISLATION. 

SOMALI COAST. See French Somali 
C oA.ST. 

SOMALILAND, Italian. See Italian 
Somaliland. 

SOMALILAND PROTECTORATE. A Brit- 
ish protectorate comprising the Somali coast on 
the Gulf of Aden. Area about 68,000 sijuare 
miles; population about 300,000, chiefly Mo- 
hammedan and wdiolly nomadic except on the 
coast where the chief towns are situated. The 
laigeht towns are Berhera wdth a population of 
about 30,(X)0; Bulhara (7300); Zeyla (7000) 
Live stock is the main source of w-ealth. Imports 
in 1017-18 amounted to 1282,715; exfiorts, 
£206,476; revenue, £42,000; exjienditure, £115,- 
853; grant in aid for 1017-18, £83,000. Gov- 
ernor in 1010, (L F. Archer. 

SONNINO, Baron Sidney. Italian repre- 
sentative at the Pans Peace Conference, lie was 
at that time Minister of Foreign Atfairs. lie 
was horn in 1847, his father being an Italian 
.lew’ and his motlier an English woman. In his 
youth he served in Italian legations at Madrid, 
Palis, and Vienna, lie heeame a member of 
Parliament at the age of 30, standing as a 
Idhcral-Conservati ve, and attracted attention by 
his knoyvh'dge of social, financial, and economic 
aflairs, especially of jicasant conditions in Sicily. 
He favored as an agiaiian policy the breaking up 
of the large estates He yvas under-seen tar v for 
finance in 1887-00, and 1803-00 in the cabinets 
of Crispi, and he was afteryvards minist(‘r of the 
treasury. Jii the latter ofliee lie acquired credit 
by his radical reform measures, hut his piestige 
suffeied along yvith that of Crispi, as the result 
of the Abyssinian disaster to the Italian arms in 
1806. lie led the opposition or the majority 
in Parliament for a peiiod of 10 years, during 
yvhieh he w'as twi(‘e pi ime minister for a brief 
inteival in 1006 and 1010 He assumed tlie 
ofliee of foieign minister in Xovemher, 1014, 
and negotiatid with Austiia and (iermany for 
the recognition of Italian claims. He also nego- 
tiated the London treaty yvith England, France, 
and Russia at this time, and concluded it after 
the negotiations with the Central Poyvers luoke 
doyvn. 

SOUTH, V NIVEKSITY OF THE. A Piotestailt 
Episcopal educational institution, founded in 
1857 at Si yyariee, 3'enn 4 he enrollment in the 
summer session of 1010 was 37, and in the fall, 
245. There were 23 members in the facultv, 
three being neyv in 1010. Product iyc* funds 
amounted to .$683,615, and the income for the 
year yyas .$23,022. "I'hc libraiv contains .*58,158 
yolumes. Tliere is now’ on a $1,000,000 campaign 
for additional endoyvmeiit. President, Rt. Rev. 
Albion W. l\ni<dit, D D 

SOUTH AFRICA, Union of. A British de- 
pendency constituted under tlie South Africa 
Act of Sept. 20, 1000, as a legislative union, 
comprising Hie provinces of Cape of (Rmd Hope, 
Natal, the Transvaal, and the Orange Free 
State. The area and pofmlation of Hu* respec- 
tive provinces, according to tlie census of 
1011, w'ere as sliown iu the table on the fol- 
lowing page: 
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Area PopiUation — Census, IBll 

{square Euro' Native or 
Province miles) peans colored Total 

Cape 276,966 682,377 1,982,688 2,564,965 

Natal 35,291 98,114 1,095,929 1.194.043 

Transvaal . . . 110,450 420,662 1,265,650 1.686,212 

Orange Free 

State 50,389 175,189 352,986 528,174 


Total . . . 473,096 1,276,242 4,697,152 5,973,394 


A new census was taken, May 4, 1918, which 
^^ave the white population at 1,418,070, thus 
showing an increase of 141,828 over the census 
of 1911, of which increase 42,198 were males and 
99,030 females. The density of the white popu- 
lation was 2.9 per square mile, and the density of 
the colored was estimated at 11.5 per sciuare mile. 
No census of the colored people had been taken 
since 1911, but it was estimated that the num- 
ber had increased to at least 5,500,000. The 
Kuropeans were distributed among the respective 
provinces as follows: Cape, 619,319; Natal, 
122,008; Transvaal, 500,632; Orange Free State, 
182,731. The distribution by sexes was: Males, 
730,179; and females, 694,511. The capital and 
seat of the Union Parliament is Cape Town with 
a population in 1918 of 90.348, and the largest 
city is Johannesburg with a population in 1918 
of 135,639. Other large cities with their popu- 
lation in 1918 are: Durban, 40,871 ; East Lon- 
don, 14,492; Pietermaritzburg, 18,527; Pretoria, 
34,085; Port Elizabeth, 21,265. 

Population. The effects of the influenza epi- 
demic in 1918 were recorded during the year as 
follows: Deatiis among the white inhabitants 
August 1-Nov. 30, 1918, 11,726; or 8.2 per thou- 
sand*. deaths among colored inhabitants, 127,745, 
or 27.19 per thousand; total deaths 139,471, or 
22.8 per thousand of the colored and white popu- 
lation combined; total number of cases reported, 
2,616j805, or nearly 43 per cent of the whole 
population. The chief sufferer was Cape Town 
where the number of deaths came to 6342 and 
where the de*ath rate among the whites was 
greater than in any other city. Tn the mining 
citv of Kimberley there were 4861 deaths. 

Editation. No recent figures for school at- 
tendance are available. The following table 
from the ^statesman's Year Book of 1919 gives 
the number of statistics for the universities in 
1918: 


Teaching 


Institution Staff Students 

University of Cape Town * 53 669 

University of Stellenbosch* 41 552 

University of South Africa * 

Rhodes University College t 21 143 

Huguenot University College t 12 56 

Grey University College t 15 129 

Transvaal University College t 23 259 

South African School of Mines and 

Technology t 31 179 

Natal University College t 10 90 


* Incorporated as such, on April 2, 1918. t Constitu- 
ent colleges of the University of South Africa. 

Mining, Mining has always been the leading 
industry and until recently it has exceeded in 
value of output all the other industries put to- 
gether, hut as noted below the latter, which have 
rapidly advanced during the war, have reached 
the same level. The chief sources of mineral 
wealth have been gold-mining and diamond-min- 
ing. The total production of gold down to the 
end of 1917 was £553.270,439; and of diamonds, 


£183,184,879. The mineral output for 1917 and 
1918 is shown in the following table published 
by the United States Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce. 


Minerals 1917 1918 

Tons Value, $ Tons Value, $ 


Gold. 9,018,389 186,424,300 a8, 418, 217 174.017,845 
Silver a908,146 598,341 a877,498 772,873 

Dia- 


monds 52,902,417 37,649,049 52,543,735 

Coal.. 10.382,623 16,843,665 9,878,382 


Copper 20,174 6,882,763 6,824 

Tin.. 2,688 1,827,980 2,230 

Antimony 617 60,481 99 

Arsenic, 

white 18 


88,876,008 

15,804,776 

1,745,258 

2,179,958 

12,599 


8,560 


Asbestos 6,220 425,157 

Corundum 2,629 63,449 


3,674 262,971 

3,876 127,794 


As will be seen from the above there was a 
falling oft’ in 1918 from the year before of $19,- 
382,870, and this was chiefly in the gold and 
diamond industries. There was a decrease in the 
gold-mining operations on account of the rise 
in operating costs, as a consequence of war con- 
ditions which caused increased wages, higher 
cost of machinery, and shortage of exjilosivcs, 
and of native labor. With a view to making 
the public hear a share of the loss a petition 
was addressed to the imperial cabinet to subsi- 
dize the production of gold, but after a com- 
mittee from London had investigated and re- 
ported on conditions, tliis proposal was rejected 
The decrease in diamond production was due to 
the shutting down of the chief mines in October, 
November, 1918, wlien the influenza developed 
in the Kimberley region. It should be noted, 
however, that the exports of diamonds increased 
in 1918 as compared with the previous year. On 
July 15, 1918, the first blast furnaces for pro- 
ducing pig iron from the ore, went into operation 
at Pretoria. Prospects of the new industiy 
seemed excellent as raw materials for it existed 
in the country, and the supply of ore has been 
reported by the government geologist as un- 
limited. 

Agriuultuke. The area under crops in 1917 
was 23 per cent greater than in the previous 
year, the wheat product was placed at 5,500,000 
bushels. The corn crop in 1917 was estimated 
at 3(5,000,000 bushels. Butter to the amount of 

19.412.000 pounds, and cheese to the amount of 

4.266.000 pounds were produced in that year. 
In 1918 the area under wheat was reported as 
2 per cent greater than in the previous year, but 
the yield was estimated at about 10 per cent 
below normal or, in round numbers, at 8,580,000 
bushels. Normal consumption of wheat, includ- 
ing flour, was placed at 11,100,000 bushels a 
year. In 1919 it was estimated that the deficit 
to be met by foreign wheat would amount to 
about 1,500,000 bushels. The acreage of corn 
was 11 per cent less than in 1917, and it was 
estimated at the end of 1918 that the crop would 
he 12 per cent below normal, or 31,200,000 
bushels. Oats and barley were also below the 
previous year. Cotton cultivation has received 
more attention of late years, and the acreage 
was considerably increased during the year 
1918-19. New cotton facilities were available 
in Zululand, where the first cotton-ginning plant 
was installed in September, 1918. The tobacco 
crop was reported to he considerably below nor- 
mal toward the close of 1918. The entire pro- 
duction under normal conditions is 10,000.000 
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pounds. The production of sugar cane, how- 
ever, was reported as normal in the season of 
19 J 7-18, when 130,000 tons were produced. The 
deficit for consumption in 1918 was 21,238 short 
tons, which was supplied almost exclusively 
from Portuguese East Africa. The dairy indus- 
try has changed of late years from the import- 
ing to the exporting stage. In 1913 large quan- 
tities were imported into the Union, whereas in 
1917 some 3,000,000 pounds were exported. The 
production of 1918 was reported to be equal to 
that of the previous year, when it was 19,411,000 
pounds, and the exports of butter, 1918, showed 
a considerable increase. Cheese also has shown 
a similar expansion, the exports during 1918 
l»eing valued at $120,095 as compared with $20,- 
955 in 1917. The meat industry is still in its 
infancy, but considerable quantities were ex- 
ported during the war. The number of cattle 
111 the Union was placed in 1918 at 9,000,000. 
T’he number of sheep was placed in 1918 at 32,- 
000,000. In 1918 the exports of scoured wool 
increased to 15,242,821 pounds, valued at $13,- 
587,881, of which the bulk went to the United 
States. See Agktcut.thral Experiment Sta- 
tions. 

Other Industries. During 1919 the figures 
of the industrial census for 1910 17 were pub- 
lished. According to these, industrial establish- 
ments in the ITnion numbered 5301, representing 
a capital investment of $248,712,015, and the 


up to the level of the mineral production, which 
hitherto had been regarded as the preponderant 
source of the country’s wealth. Another im- 
portant feature brought out by the census was 
the active interest shown throughout the country 
in industrial development, including demands 
put forth by important commercial interests, for 
a vigorous policy of encouragement for industry 
by tariffs and bounties, land settlement, and 
irrigation schemes, advertisement of the coun- 
try’s resources for purposes of attracting immi- 
gration, and by a survey of these resources for 
the purpose of encouraging exploitation. The 
number of employees in the 5301 establishments 
above mentioned was 123,842 in 1910-17 as com- 
pared with 101,178 in 19L5-16. Of these 40,100 
were Europeans, 12,229 Asiatics, 46,813 native 
blacks, and 18,700 other colored persons. The 
number of establishments in each of the respec- 
tive colonies was as follows: Cape, 2540; 
Transvaal, 1718; Natal, 708; and Orange Free 
State, 375. 

Commerce. The Unit<‘d States Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce supplies the fol- 
lowing information in regard to general trade 
statistics. 

The value of the imports (not including gov- 
ernment stores) and expoits of merchandise 
into and from the Union of South Africa during 
the year 1917 and 1918 are shown by countries 
of origin and destination in the following table: 


Countries 1917 

British Empire a $114,665,977 

United Kinpdom . . . 88,718.242 

Australia . . . 0.155,412 

British East Africa . ... 241,025 

British West Africa 5,422 

Canada 4.652.437 

Oevlon 994.771 

India 10,372.205 

Mauritius ... ... 160,814 

Now Zealand 11,300 

Rhodosia . . 2.118.670 

.Southwest Africa 242,27.3 

Straits Settlements 131,767 

British West Indies 249,764 

Zanzibar 371,70.3 

Other British possessions . . . 240,172 

Foreign countries 54,448,704 

United States 30,310,139 

Argentina 396,280 

Brazil ... 2,584,423 

Chile 1,751,702 

Cuba 125,201 

China 346,601 

Japan 3,557,402 

Siam 286,257 

Belgium 55,735 

Denmark 165,101 

France 2,157,432 

Madagascar 96.026 

Germany 29,938 

Greece 31,924 

Netherlands 1,738,172 

Dutch East Indies 1,203,588 

Italy 1,045.621 

Norway 1,072,4.50 

Portugal 230,619 

Portuguese East Africa . . . . . 1,251,444 

Portuguese West Africa 67,819 

Russia 64,199 

Spain 183,277 

Sweden 4,002,190 

Switzerland 1,416,606 

Turkish Empire 49,137 

All other 239,521 


Exports 


1918 

1917 

1918 

$159,415,897 

$86,032,945 

$97,569,694 

124,885,466 

67,024,913 

75,098 197 

5,725,105 

664,924 

1,010.757 

676.526 

258,193 

1,047,417 

448.570 



4,582.399 

144,185 

1,127.670 

1,263,387 

182.814 

854,372 

16.317,929 

200,958 

405,627 

841,963 

697,969 

1,048,682 

2.248 

113,833 

147.406 

2,186.825 

7,724,590 

10.562.918 

226.321 

ih) 

(b) 

268,217 

1,356,537 

1,376,230 

252,153 



1,438,951 

(b) 

(h) 

299,777 

7.664,029 

4,890.412 

71,243,497 

44.019,975 

49,642,568 

31,997,899 

27,254,361 

29,142,451 

3,036,170 

29,544 

946,592 

3.828,982 


(c) 

804,510 


(c) 

140,885 



499,118 



12,961,538 

13,830,773 

13,745*266 

50,685 



21,130 



93,388 



“ 2.300,954 

*795,075 

1,1.50,426 

623.637 

229.1.30 

349,653 

94,799 



9.704 



1,776,350 



1,522,173 

3,800 

72,642 

639,575 


357.201 

1,245.381 



332,669 

* 4,287 

29,326 

1.219,808 

1,131,782 

2,284,087 

70.964 

102,844 

125,001 

121 356 






447 ’, 888 



4,718,485 



2,422,793 



58,802 



203,864 

638,379 

1,439,923 


I m ports 


0 . These totals include Rhodesia, b Included in “O ther British possessions.” c Included in “All other.” 

total production was valued at $240,684,506, or The total value of merchandise imported dur- 
an increase of $44,000,000 over the previous ing each of the past nine years has been as fol- 
ye^r. This brought the. industrial production lows; 1910, $165,496,000; 1911, $170,060,000; 
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1012, $175,241,000; 1913, $187,487,000; 1914, 
$152,430,000; 1915, $142,145,000; 1916, $188,- 
(>21,000; 1917, $169,115,000; and 1918, $230,- 
({59,000. 

In 1918 the grand total of exports, exclusive 
of bullion and specie, was $150,347,462 — an in- 
crease of $21,679,956, or 15.6 per cent. Of this 
total, $140,703,830 represented South African 
pioduce and $19,643,632 reexported merchandise. 
Tlie \'alue of the raw gold output of the Union 
was $154,374,213 in 1918. The “round'’ figures 
for the total exports of the past three years and 
of the three \ears immediately preceding the 
\var are: 1918, $314,722,000; 1917. $311,940,- 
(lOO; 1916, $296,419,000; 1913, $311,532,000; 

J912, $294,339,000; 1911, $264,413,000. 

3 he six principal purchasers of South African 
pioducts in 1918 were, ranking in order as 
named: United Kingdom, Imited States, Japan, 
Portuguese East Afric'a, Straits Settlements, 
and France. The ITnited States took a large 
amount of South African goods which formerly 
went to (Term any and (iroat Britain. In 1913 
exports of produce from the Union of South 
Afiica to the United States were valued at only 
$2,609,500, as compared with $29,142,000 in 
191S. These figures do not include reexported 
goods. 

The total value of merchandise shipped from 
Union ports as ship’s stores in 1918 w^as about 
$1 1,938, 0(X), as compared with $14,500,000 in 

1917 and $10,403,000 in 1016. 

' The exports to the United States and the 
chief articles with their values in 1917 and 

1918 w'ere: 


against dangerous occupations. A Cost of Liv- 
ing Commission, which investigated the causes 
leading up to the high cost of living, reported 
that one of these was the undue profits that have 
been made by wdiolesale merchants in foodstuffs, 
boots and shoes, soft goods, and hardware, and 
that these profits will tend to increase still fur- 
ther, both in percentage and amount, as prices 
continue to rise. The commission added that, to 
a smaller extent, undue profits have also been 
made by retail drapers, retail hardware mer- 
chants, Indian traders, outfitters, boot-and-shoe 
dealers, and chemists; however, bakers, butchers, 
and retail grocers have not made the profits 
they did in pre war days, and many of the small 
firnis have had a severe struggle for existence. 
It is also stated that during the war period the 
w’holesale morcliants had increased their control 
over the retail trade. 

The commission dissented from the view that 
wdien normal conditions are restored inflated 
prices will automatically disap]>ear. Conse- 
quently, they proposed that prices of necessaries, 
whether imported or locally produced, should be 
subject to go\ernmont control and that, bv pro- 
\iding an independent cheek u])on the businesses 
eairied on by individual merebants, definite en- 
couragement. and financial assistance should be 
gixen to approved eo^iperativc enler})ri8es Such 
cofiperative societies, it w’as suggested, would as- 
sist the government to ascertain what are reason- 
able margins between prodneers’ and eonsunaws’ 
j>rieea and also, by buying and selling in the same 
maikets as individual merchants, would assist 
the consumer to satisfy his wants at reasonable 


Aiticlea 

AnROra goat hair ... pounds 

Asbestos tons 

Clove.s pounds 

Copper . 

Refined . tons 

Concentrates .... do 

Ore do . 

Fiifs . ... pounds 

Diamonds, rough 

Hemp fibre pounds 

liUcerne seed do 

Mohair do 

Ostrich feathers 

Ore : 

Chrome . ... tons 

Corundum ... .... . pounds. 

Manganese ... . do . 

Sausage casings 

Skins. 

(Joat, dr> pounds 

Sheep, dry do . 

Do hales 

Sugar cane wu.x ... pounds 

Wool : 

Scoured do 

Cn washed do 

All other artules . .. 

Total 


1917 191S 


Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Va^ur 

1.700,376 

$097,154 

5,483,272 

$2 985 KJO 

1.389 

306, .*{62 

320 

72.394 

221,230 

08,068 

2,995 701 

989,4 18 



2,. 302 

563 764 


234,894 

143 

31.258 



8,838 

866,357 



711,375 

230.564 


472.850 


239 1 4 8 

445.501 

03,995 

233 250 

45,007 



54,690 

8,670 

225,325 

85.077 

231.002 

97.601 


500,049 


4 66,521 

34.300 

513,560 

8,857 

170,277 

110.739 

6.328 

901.345 

42,127 

10,024 

(S‘MS 

211,620 

3,6 45 


35,795 


18,009 

1,587.030 

827,49.3 

1,287,012 

5 72,063 

9,403,310 

3,496.898 

7,401,642 

2.950,4,')9 



503 

119,615 

.ois 

’i4({ 

8 4,850 

9,4 96 

10,220,111 

8,578.142 

12,002,203 

13,374,609 

47,031,107 

16,602,024 

34,101,274 

15.277,982 


43,118 


657,545 


$32,539,395 


$39,799,035 


Economic Conditions. The following infor- 
mation in regard to the cost of living, labor 
conditions, etc., in derived from the United States 
Uureau of Foreign and Domchtic Commerce. 
An important factory act was passed by the 
Fnion Pailianient in 1918 and went into effect 
on Alarch 1, 1919. The law provided for the 
legisfuilion of all factories, for the hours of 
employment in general, and for those women and 
children in particular, specified public liolidays, 
and took measiires to insure sanitary conditions 
to prevent sweating and to protect employees 


rates. To linarnT, control, and regulate these 
societies, it was added, a cooperative bank would 
be recpiired. 

All (picstions concerning the conditions of 
labor in the Union of South Africa are affected 
and in many iiistances complicat(*d by the pre- 
dominance of the native and colored elemints of 
the population. The existence of this ela.ss of 
comparatively cheap labor has influenced the de- 
velopment of" the country in various ways. The 
imported Indian laborers of Katal made possible 
the remarkable progress of the sugar industrjr, 
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flUppli(‘d tlio t(*a planters with suitable workers, 
and provided much of the necessary labor for 
railway construction and coal mining. The gold 
mines of the Witwatersrand have been and are 
still entirely dependent upon the adequacy of 
the sup})lie8 of native labor, while in the indus- 
trial districts of the Cape Province, the colored 


follows: Kntcred, 1036 vessels of 2,089,000 tonsi 
cleared, 1004 vessels of 2,987,000 tons. The 
coast tonnage entered and cleared respectively 
was 2,541,000 and 2,517,000 tons. 

Finance. The estimates for ordinary revenue 
and expenditures for the year 1918-19 are given 
in the iitaiesman ' h Year Book as follows: 


Revenue 

Oustoms £4,308,000 

Excise 1,150,000 

Posts, telegraplis, and telephones 1,926,000 

Mining revenue 990,000 

Licenses 114,000 

Stamp duties and foes 570,000 

Income tax, super tux, and dividend tax. 4,000,000 

Estate and succession duty 200,000 

Native poll tax j 830,000 

Native pass and compound fees 50,000 

Land revenue 150,000 

Forest revenue 60,000 

Rents on government property 110.000 

Interest 4,078,000 

Departmental receipts 450,000 

Fines and forfeitures .... . . . 200,000 

Miscellaneous 70,000 


Expenditure 

Governor- general and Parliament . . . £109,951 

Ministerial Department of Prune Minister 

and Native Affairs 309,990 

Ministerial Department of Defense . 1,300,000 

Mines and industries 221,500 

Higher education 180,530 

Finance — Treasury 40,189 

Public debt ... 6,690,097 

Pensions 696,251 

High Commissioner 31.720 

Provincial Administrations 2,889,676 

Miscellaneous services 65,407 

Inland revenue . . . . . 58,719 

Audit . . . . 56,203 

Oustoms «ind excise 154,955 

Justice 2,754.541 

Interior 874,070 

Public works 514,750 

Agriculture 734,109 

Posts, telegraphs, and telephones . . . . 1,860,760 

Lands 150,285 

Irrigation 144,691 


Total 


£19,256,000 Total 


£19,858,824 


worker of mixed race has not only supplied very There was a marked inciease in all the public 
largely the demand for unskilled laboi, but has expenditures during the fiscal year ending March 
in many eases qualified as a semiskilled artisan. 31, 1919. The original estimates of $96,642,766 
The Uinon is almost entirely dependent upon \Nere revised to $103,846,244. Though the 
native or colored labor for all work in the agri- revenue increase was also far in excess of the 
culluial and pastoral industries original estimate there was still a deficit of some 

As a result of the presence of this element of $300,000 at the close of the year. The deficit for 
hihoreis, the position of the white worker has the next financial year was far more serious ac- 
hcen limited to a considerable degree to the more cording to the estimates wliich placed it at 
highly remunerative lines of the skilled trades, $7,470,077, the estimate for revenue being $100.- 
or to the w^ork of supervising and controlling the 391,028 and the expenditiii’e $107,861,106. The 
unskilled laborers. The unskilled white worker means for meeting this deficit wei*e an increased 
has found himself almost inevitably in competi- duty on import(‘d spirits and on colonial brandy: 
tion with the native or colored laborer; forced also an increased duty on beer and an increased 
to maintain a higher standard of living, but un- export duty on diamonds. The public debt of 
able to command a sufficiently high rate of pay the Ibiion on March 31, 1918, w^as $780,765,886 
Thus a class of “poor whites” has been produced and during the fiscal year ending March 31, 1919, 
in the country districts, tending to drift into horrowdngs brought this amount up to $815,074,- 
Ihe cities, and social and economic difficulties of 711. The sinking fund on March 31, 1919, was 
a serious nature are a consequence. $44,408,412. As to the banking conditions the 

The Union government maintains labor clearing-house returns from the chief cities of 

bureaus at all the principal centres for the pur- tlie Union in 1918 were considerably in excess 
pose of assisting in the distribution of labor into of the figures for the previous year. Un Dec. 
the channels where it is most needed and w^here 31, 1918, the fixed and lloating deposits showed 

it will best benefit the laborer. . an increase of 69 per cent in the course of four 

Railways and Shipping. Since May, 1910, years, 
the railways of the sc^veral colonies have been Government. Tlie executive government is 
under the control of the Union government, hav- administered by a governor-general appointed 
ing been merged into one system. The mileage by the King, acting through an execntive coun- 
at the close of the year 1918 was 9,541. There cil chosen by himself. The legislative power is 
were also privately owmed lines with a mileage in the Parliament consisting of the Senate, and 
of 496. During the year of 1918 the volume of the House of Representatives, the Senate having 
passenger and freight traffic was larger than in 40 members of wliom eight are nominated by the 
any previous year, the total number of passen- Governor-General in Council and 32 are elected, 
gers being 4,996,842 and the freight, exclusive of eight from each province, and the House of the 
coal, 6,720,244 tons. The coal traffic was 7,532,- A-ssembly having 130 members apportioned 
653 tons. The total expenditure for the fiscal among the provinces and elected under provi- 
year ending March 31, 1918, was $87,957,121, sions existing in the several colonies at the time 
and the total revenue $82,788,898, thus showing of the Union. 'Ihe Governor-General at the be- 
a deficit of over $5,000,000. This was attributed ginning of 1919 w^as Viscount Buxton of New- 
chiefiy to the heavy expenditure brought about timber. The Kxecutive Council was made up as 
by the influenza epidemic, the high cost of ma- follows: Prime Minister and Minister of Native 
terial, and the large amount of idle stock. There Affairs, Gen. Louis Botha (died, 1919) ; Minis- 
was virtually no new construction of line during ter of the Interior and of Public Works, Sir 
the year. The oversea shipping in 1918 was asThomas Watt; Minister of Defense, Gen. J. C. 
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Smuts; Minister of Mines and Industries, and 
of Education, F. S. Malan; Minister of Railways 
and Harbors, Henry Burton; Minister of Fi- 
nance, T. Orr; Minister of Justice, N. J. de Wet; 
Minister of Posts and Telegraphs, Sir Meiring 
Beck; Minister of Agriculture, H. C. van Heer- 
den; Minister of Lands, Col. H. Mentz; Minister 
without Portfolio, Sir J. A. C. GraelT. 

History. A strike occurred toward the end 
of March at Johannesburg where the situation 
was said to be serious on account of the large 
number of Bolshevists in the mining regions some 
of whom had declared the movement to be revo- 
lutionary and not merely a strike. The strikers 
took possession of the city^s public services and 
set up a board of control. For a time the gov- 
ernment seemed unable to do anything against 
them and they declared that they would continue 
their control of all the municipal services until 
their demands were granted. By the first of 
April however the strike was reported Ho be at 
an end. The Nationalist party continued its 
programme for the establishment of an inde- 
pendent republic. It decided to send delegates 
to England, but the vessel which was to carry 
them sailed without them, because the crew be- 
longed to certain unions which absolutely refused 
to sail with the Nationalists on board. When 
the House of Assembly opened on February 17th, 
it was learned that the Commander-in-chief of 
the Cape station had offered to convey the dele- 
gation to Europe. This relieved the government 
from the criticism that a boycott of the Na- 
tionalists prevented their going to England to 
present their grievances. Cn the other hand it 
created a peculiar situation, for both the Sen- 
ate and the Assembly had pronounced a complete 
condemnation upon the Nationalist movement as 
a movement for separation. Hence it seemed 
inconsistent that they should receive an offer of 
transport from a government vessfd. The dele- 
gation was received on June 5th by Lloyd George 
who advised the deputation not to make any at- 
tempt to undo the past but to apply themselves 
to the development of their great country in the 
future, and cleclared that union in South Africa 
rested on a thorough understanding bctw’een the 
British and the Dutch. 

SOUTH AMERICA. See under various 
South American countries. 

SOUTHAMPTON ISLAND. See Polar Re- 
search, Arctic. 

SOUTH AUSTRALIA. A state of the Aus- 
tralian Commonwealth, occupying the central 
and southern part of the continent, south of the 
Northern Territory with Western Australia on 
the west and Queensland, New South Wales, and 
Victoria on the east. Area, 380,070 square 
miles; population at the census of 1911, 408,- 
558; estimated June 30, 1918, 439,275, exclu- 
sive of those serving with the military who were 
placed at about 30,000. Tlie natives are not 
included in the above figures. Their number in 
South Australia and the Northern Territory 
taken together, has been placed at about 20,000. 
The movement of population in 1918 was as fol- 
lows; Births, 11,357 ; deaths, 4390; marriages, 
3190. The capital and largest city is Adelaide, 
with an estimated population in 1917, including 
sulnirbs, of 225,317. The principal crops are 
wheat, hay, barley, oats, and wine. In 1916-17 
the crops were valued at £13,828,432. Estimated 
wine production in 1917-18 was 5,322,000 gal- 
lons. Legislative power is vested in a Legisla- 


tive Council and House of Assembly, the former 
consisting of 20 members, and the latter 46. 
The franchise was granted to women in 1898. 
In 1918 there were 132,043 women among the 
registered electors, making up a little more than 
one-half of the number. South Australia was the 
first of the states to put woman suffrage into 
practice. The executive authority is vested in a 
governor appointed by the crown, who acts 
through a responsible ministry. Governor in 
1919, Lieut.-Col. Sir H. L. Galway; prime minis- 
ter, A. H. Peake. See Ax stralia. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Population. The 
population of the State in 1910 was 1,575,400, 
and on July 1, 1919, it was estimated to be 
1,678,664, a gain during the twelvemonth of 
17,000. 

AgricX'Lture. The following table is compiled 
from a report issued by the federal Department 
of Agriculture. 


Crop 

Tear 

Acreage 

Prod. Bu 

Value 

Corn . . 

1919 

2,840,000 

37,440.000 

$73,757,000 


1918 

2,175.000 

36,975,000 

72,101,000 

Oats .... 

1919 

610,000 

11,730,000 

12,903,000 


1918 

500,000 

11,000,000 

12.980.000 

Wheat ... 

.1919 

204,000 

1,836,000 

4,737,000 


1918 

205,000 

2,255.000 

5,803,000 

Tobacco . 

.1919 

135,000 

a 81,000,000 

18,468.000 


1918 

86,400 

a 62,208,000 

19,347,000 

Hay . . . 

.1919 

275,000 

b 358,000 

11,098,000 


1918 

260,000 

b 286,000 

7,465,000 

Peanuts 

1919 

13,000 

585,000 

1,708,000 


1918 

14,000 

630,000 

1,840,000 

Potatoes . 

1919 

27,000 

2,295,000 

4,590,000 


1918 

28,000 

2.856,000 

6,512,000 

Sweet pot. 

.1919 

84,000 

7.560,000 

11.189,000 


1918 

80,000 

7,600,000 

10,792,000 

Cotton . . . 

1919 

2,881,000 

c 1,475,000 

263.288,000 


1918 

3,001,000 

c 1,570,000 

216,649,000 


o Pounds b Tons, c Bales 

Edxxation. The total expenditure for educa- 
tional purposes in the State in the year ending 
June 30, 1918, was $3,905,244. In this year 
there were 2464 public schools for white children 
and 2408 schools for negro children. The en- 
rollment was in 1918 194,687 white and 199,780 
negro. The average attendance was white, 124,- 
239, negro, 131,577. There were employed 5620 
white teachers, 697 men and 4923 women ; they 
received an average salary of $721 and $380 re- 
spectively. There were 3013 negro teachers, 656 
men and 2357 women, with an average salary 
of $148 and $122, respectively. The State ap- 
propriation for schools in 1918 was $497,500. 
In 1919 the. State enacted an elaborate general 
School Law covering 100 pages of type. 

Transportation. The total railway mileage 
of the state in 1919 was approximately 3824. 
The longest roads were the Southern Railway, 
the Atlantic C^oast Line, and the Seaboard Air 
Line. 

Finance. The cash balance of Dec. 31, 1918, 
was $818,537, and the total receipts for the fol- 
lowing year x^ere $7,195,109. Tlie expenditures 
amount^ to $6,913,500. The corporation tax 
netted $65,755 during 1919. The public debt of 
the State on Dec. 31, 1919, was $5,577,804; of 
which $294,744 was principal past due. 

Ofeicebs. Governor, R. A. (k)oj)er; Lieuten- 
ant-Governor, J. T. Liles; Secretary of State, 
W. B. Dove; Treasurer, S. T. Carter; Comptrol- 
ler-General, R. L. Osborne; Attorney-General, 
Samuel M, Wolfe, 

SOUTH CAROLINA, UNivEB«iTy of. A non- 
sectarian, co educational institution located at 
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Columbia, 8. C. The fall enrollment in 1919 
was 549, and there were 36 members in the 
faculty. The income for 1919 was $177,718. 
Tlie library contains 60,000 volumes. The uni- 
versity was founded in 1805 by the General As- 
sembly, as South Carolina College; in 1887 it 
became the university, with five schools and col- 
leges President, William Spenser Currell. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. Population. By the 
fenleral census of 1910 the population was 583,- 
888; by the State census of 1915 it was 582,765; 
on July 1, 1919, the Federal Bureau of the Cen- 
sus estimated the population as 753,897. 

Agriculture. The following table is compiled 
from a report of the federal Department of Agri- 
culture. 


Crop Year Acreage 

Corn . . 1919 3,200,000 

1918 3,100,000 

Oats 1919 1,850,000 

1918 2,050,000 
Bariev ... 1919 875,000 

1918 1,325,000 
Wheat 1919 3,725,000 

1918 3,280.000 
R>e .1919 500,000 

1918 575,000 

Hay . .1919 890,000 

1918 810,000 

Potatoes . 1919 90,000 

1918 95,000 


Prod Bu 

91.200.000 
105,400,000 

53.650.000 

79.950.000 

19.250.000 

39.088.000 

30.175.000 

62.160.000 

6.500.000 
10,350,000 
a 1,558,000 
a 1,296,000 

4.500.000 

8.645.000 


Yalue 

.$108,528,000 

115.940.000 

33.800.000 

47.170.000 

22.138.000 

30.489.000 

72.420.000 

123.698.000 

8.12.5.000 
14.,594,000 

21.033.000 

12.960.000 

8.550.000 

8.040.000 


a Tons. 

Finance. The report of the State auditor for 
tlie year ending June .30, 1919, shows the follow- 
ing facts: The balance on July 1, 1918, was 
$3,144,924 and a year later it was $2,649,026. 
The receipts during the year amounted to $7,- 
937,044, and the disbursements were .$7,441,146. 
The appropriations for the year 1919 amounted 
to .$4,1(52,4.5.5. 

Charities and Corrections The following 
is a list of the institutions conducted under the 
auspices of the State authorities: Blind Asylum, 
at Gary; School for Deaf Mutes, at Sioux Falls; 
Penitentiary, at Sioux Falls; Training School, 
at Plankington; Hospital for the Insane, at 
Yankton; Soldiers’ Home, at Hot Springs; 
School for the Feeble-Minded, at Redfield; 
Sanatorium for Tuberculosis, at Custer. South 
Dakota has a Boaid of Chaiities and Corrections. 

Officeuh. Governor, Peter Norbeck; Lieuten- 
ant-Goveinor, W. IJ. McMaster; Secretary of 
Stale, C. A. Burkhart; Attorney-General, Byron 
S. Payne; Auditor, .lay E. Reeves; Treasurer, 
G. 11. Ilelgerson; Supei intendent of Public In- 
struction, Fred L. Shaw. 

.lUDiciARy. Supreme Court: Ellison G. 
Smith, James H. McCoy, Charles S. Whiting, 
.John H. Gates, Samuel C, Policy. See Child 
Labor. 

SOUTH DAKOTA^ University of. A co-ed- 
iieational State institution founded in 1881, at 
Vermilion, S. D. The enrollment for the summer 
session of 1019 was 100, and for the fall 800. 
The faculty numbers 67. The university owns 
80,000 acres of land, the income from which is 
$16,046. The expenditures for the year were 
.$194,049. The library contains 35,000 volumes. 
President, Robert L. Slagle. 

SOUTH DAKOTA STATE COLLEGE of Ag- 
riculture and Mechanic Arts. A co-educational 
State institution situated at Brookings, S. D. 
The enrollment for the summer session of 1919 
was 150 and in the fall, 905. The members of 


the faculty total 80, exclusive of the Extension 
Department and the Experiment Station. The 
library contains 24,000 bound volumes and 8000 
])amphlets. Among the new buildings to be com- 
pleted is an $80,000 armory ; there is also a 
Stock Judging Pavilion, and an $80,000 annex to 
the Administration Building, for the use of the 
Home Economics Department and offices, etc. 
The College was founded in 1881. President, 
Willis E. Johnson, LL.D. 

SOUTH GEORGIA. See Polar Research, 
A n tdhrctic. 

SOWAFA FONGSI^ Quetm dowager of Siam, 
died in November. She was born in 18(54, and 
was the wife of the late King Chulalongkorn, 
and mother of the present sovereign. She was 
reputed to be a woman of great intelligence and 
of wide influence in the kingdom. During the 
war she had been president of the Red Cross. 

SPAIN. A constitutional monarchy in south- 
western Europe occupying the greater part of 
the Iberian peninsula and separated from France 
by the Pyrenees. Capital, Madrid. 

Area and Population. The country is di- 
vided into 49 provinces with a total area of 
194,783 square miles of which 190,050 are on 
the Continent, the remainder comprising the 
Canary and Balcric islands and the Spanish 
jmssessions on the north and west coast of 
Africa. Population estimated on Jan. 1, 1917, 
20,842,902, as compared with 19,950,817, in 1910 
The three largest cities with their population 
on Jan. 1, 1918: Madrid, the capital, 648,761; 
Baicelona, 621,419; Valencia, 245,871. In 1917 
births numbered (502,102, and deaths 465,819. 
The destination of emigrants has been for the 
most part Argentina, Cuba, Brazil, Uruguay, 
and Mexico. Spanish emigration statistics show 
that the number of persons leaving Spain for 
America, Asia, and Oceania, traveling third class, 
visibly diminished during the war. The emigra- 
tion in 1918 was onlv 13.4 per cent of that dur- 
ing 1913. The figures follow: 1913, 151,000; 
1914, 6(5,596; 1915, 50,359; 1916, 62,247; 1917, 
43,051; 1918, 20,168. The following table shows 
the countries of emigration in 1913, 1917, and 


1918: 

Years 

A rgen- 
tina 

Brazil 

Cuba 

77. S. 

Uru- 

guay 

Vari- 

ous 

1913 

1917 

1918 

101,636 

8,677 

6,378 

9,075 

868 

622 

33,989 

28.251 

11,860 

2,185 

.3,772 

613 

3,139 

850 

469 

2,976 

1,133 

231 


Education. According to the census of 1910, 
59.34 per cent of the population could neither 
read nor write. No later figures for primary 
education were available than those given in the 
preceding Year Book. The number of public 
schools was 26,108 and of private, 5669, and the 
pupils numbered 2,604,308. Secondary education 
is provided by the middle-class schools of which 
there must be at least one in each province. 
They numbered 58 and had 52,015 pupils. There 
are 11 universities situated respectively at 
Madrid, Barcelona, Murcia, Granada, Salamanca, 
Oviedo, Santiago, Seville, Valencia, Valladolid, 
and Zaragoza and which are attended by 32,683 
students. The total sum expended on education 
in 1917 was 76,758,479 pesetas. 

Production. Of the total surface 88.45 per 
cent is described as productive. One of the main 
features of Spain’s agricultural conditions is the 
sub-division of the soil among a very large num* 
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Ix'i* of proprietors. The area under the prinei* vvitli 3.883,002. The area sown in barley in 
pal crops and the yield for three years are given 1918 was 4,209,557 acres against 4,006,4t58 in 
in the following table taken from the Staten- 1917, and the amount raised in 1910, 1,970,343 
tNan'a Year Book: metric tons as compared with 1,697,324 in 1917. 




Area 



Yield 



Acres 

Act es 

Acres 

Owts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 


1916 

1917 

1918 

1916 

1917 

1918 

Wheat 

10,267,380 

10,33.5,777 

10,348,537 

82,915,032 

77,660,040 

73,868,578 

Barley 

3,931,567 

4,004,836 

4,258,892 

37,824.836 

33,946,488 

39,406,852 

Oats 

1.414,320 

1,397,800 

1,524,453 

9,837,102 

9,597,534 

8,846,606 

Rye 

. . 1,867,342 

1,803,811 

1,839,752 

14,621,996 

12.295,808 

15,406,774 

Mftize 

. . . 1,167,94.5 

1.1T4,971 

1,182,742 

14.550,936 

14,920,4 64 

12,264,502 

Millet 

5,812 

5,348 

5,437 

52,714 

44,096 

42,4:i6 

Meslin 

104,707 

109,2:11 

108,822 

553,198 

647,106 

647,728 

Rice 

. . . 101,570 • 

105,612 

111,807 

4,834,152 

4,734,188 

4,152,968 

Beans 

502,122 

519,357 

498,385 

4,121,538 

4,228,028 

4,012,110 

Kidney beans 

. . 737,082 

782,985 

794.607 

3,909,782 

4,144,182 

3,622.010 

Peas 

, . .. 114,072 

128,259 

138,607 

609,748 

G99,:{52 

64G.:156 

Cluck peas 

. . 507,587 

520.105 

562,267 

2,610,248 

2,487,706 

2.:i:m.5 4 8 

Lentils 

52.662 

14.965 

80,937 

253,828 

491,786 

385. 968 

Tares ... 

. . . . 444,870 

431,511 

457.165 

2,021.052 

1,9:14 212 

1,748 41 1 

Vetches 

. . 125,010 

161,558 

159,472 

879,332 

1,122.028 

996,522 


Karly in the year 1918 the Spanish govern- 
ment put into eftect its policy for the control of 
the prices of fcK)dstulfs. It forbade the export 
of a laige number of agricultural products and 
it placed an export tax upon others. To stimu- 
late wheat-gi owing it oflfered a bounty of $1.80 
for each acre planted in wheat during the season 
of 1918-19 in excess of that planted in wheat 
during the preceding season. The government 
lixed the selling prices of various cereals in the 
provinces. Local boards of supplies had been 
authorized in 1916 to ftx the selling prices but 
the plan had not been successful and the control 
of the system was placed in the hands of the 
commissary -general of supplies, who alone could 
authorize the localities to prohibit exports. 
The maximum price of wheat fixed by the gov- 
ernment was placed at $72 per ton in warehouses 
or on board cars. The selling price of sulphur 
which was required for the vineyards was also 
fixed by the commissary -general. The yield of 
grapes in 1918 was slightly less than 1917 
though much larger than the average yield fol- 
lowing 1913. The total area under vineyards 
in 1918 was 3,254,780 acres compared with 
3,198,351 in 1917. In grape production during 
1918 Catalonia stood first with 1,194,186 metric 
tons, followed by New' Castile with 922,885, and 
the Levante with 503,126. In 1918 3,818,229 
metric tons of grapes were produced and of 
these almost all, namely 3,620,956, w^ere devoted 
to wine-making. The amount of wine produced 
in 1918 was 596,168,764 gallons, compared with 
627,737,238 gallons in 1917. The shipments of 
w'ine abroad were greatly reduced, common red 
and white wine falling from an export of nearly 
157,000,000 gallons in 1917 to about 62,000,000 
in 1918. There was a gieat decrease in the pro- 
duction of olives and olive oil. The olive crop 
in 1918 was only 1,403,831 metric tons as com- 
pared with 2,207,700 in 1917, but was about the 
normal crop, as that of 1917 had been far above 
the average. The area devoted to olive culture 
had increased over the previous year. On July 
4, 1917, the government had prohibited for sev- 
eral months the export of olive oil except fine 
oils shipped in bottles and tins and in September, 
1917, all export of oil was stopped. This em- 
bargo continued during the year 1918. The area 
sown in wheat in 1918 was 10,228,660 acres as 
compared with 10,339,961 owing chiefly to un- 
favorable weather conditions. The wheat crop 
in 1918 was 3,693,429 metric tons as compared 


An estimate dated August 15, 1919, gave th(' 
following totals for the harvest of 1919, the 
quantities being in kilos of 2.2 pounds: Wheat, 
364,526,850; barlev, 172,945,570; rve, 62.577,- 
580; oats, 41,824,520; carob beans, ^ 9,192,130; 
bitter vetch, 5,177,730; lentils, 1,929,570; chick 
peas, 11,442,060; and broad beans, 16,(9)0,720 
kilos. This represents a falling off of 4,816,040 
kilos in wheat, as compared to 1918, of 24,088,- 
690 kilos in barley, of 14,756,290 kilos in rye, 
and 2,408,510 kilos in oats. 

Minerals. The total value of Spanish mining 
products in 1917 was three times that of 1908. 
In 1917 it amounted to $245,383,732 of which 
the minerals mined amounted to $87,923,572 
The following table shows the quantity of lead- 
ing minerals mined in 1916 and 1917: 



1916 

1917 


Metiic 

Metric 

Minerals 

tons 

tons 

Iron 

. . . . 5,856,861 

5,551,071 

Soft coal 

4,847.475 

5,042,21:4 

Copper a 

. . 1,773,922 

1,901,341 

Iron pyrites 

953,678 

376,918 

Common salt b 

. . . 895,928 

781,106 

Lignite 

47:-t,106 

637,8 11 

Lead 

... . 260,28:i 

240,368 

Anthracite coul 

268,087 

324.756 

Zinc 

. . . . 166,053 

12:1,846 

Sulphur 

. . . 46,923 

84,979 

Quicksilver 

. . 19,799 

18,705 

Manganese 

14,178 

57. 474 

Silver-boaring lead . . .. 

... . 7,371 

13,218 

Ochre 

800 

780 

Silver 

275 

96 


a Includes copper ore and ferrocupreou.s pyrites 
h Includes rock salt and products of suit works 


The production of coal in recent years has 
greatly increased, the output in 1918 being 
7,164,463 tons. The growth during the pre- 
ceding six years is shown in the following table: 


Anthracite Soit coal Lignite ToteUn 


Metric Metnc 

Tears tons Metric tons tons Metnc tons 

1913 232,617 3,783,214 276,791 4,292,522 

1914 228,802 3,905,080 291,057 4,424,439 

1915 222,621 4,135,919 328,213 4,686,753 

1916 268,093 4,847,475 473,106 5,588,074 

1917 324,756 5,042,213 637,841 6,004,810 

1918 0 617,207 5,761.627 785,629 7,164,46:1 


a Subject to revision. 

The government assumed control of the potash 
beds in Catalonia in December, 1914, and in 
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July, 1918 a measure was passed providing for 
state control of such potash beds and other 
mineral deposits as could be adapted for use as 
fertilizers or for the manufacture of them. 

The following information in regard to the 
coal industry in Spain is based on the report of 
.the United States Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce in the autumn of 1919. A 
commission had in charge the investigation of 
the productive capacity of the coal industry 
and the operating conditions of the mines with 
the view of recommending measures. It was 
made up of representatives of the owners’ asso- 
ciations and miners’ unions and the government 
inspectors of mines in each of the coal districts. 
\Tirious plans had meanwhile been proposed by 
the coal miners and the coal operators, includ- 
ing nationalization of the mines, icmoval of pro- 
hilntion on imports, restoiation of the import 
duty and the transport tax, the establishment by 
law of the piefercnce for native coal on the part 
of ceitain industries, especially the railroads, 
and the lowering of the rates by the railroads 
and coastwise carriers. In ordinary times the 
supply is derivi'd partly from native coal and 
partly from imported, principally British. The 
cost of pioduction of the native coal has been 
higlu'r and its aviTage (piality^ lower than the 
11111)01 ted coal The average annual production 
ot all kinds of coal dining the period 1907-13 
wah 4, 07(5, 300 metric tons. 4 he total in 1918 
was 7,101,4t)0 metric tons. As a result of the war 
the production of anthracite and lignite was more 
tlian donl)lcd and the price of bituminous coal 
was in<*rcascd 50 per cent. It appeared that as 
a result of the war tlic volume of coal irre- 
spective of (juality was almost sufficient for the 
national consumption and it was argued that it 
could supply tli(‘ country’s needs under adequate 
protection Dining the previous five years the 
price liad inei eased almost fourfold and the 
operators had made enormous piofits. There 
v\as much speculation in mining shares and vast 
values were placed on piopertios that hitherto 
had been worth little or nothing. During the 
\^'ar many laws were passed for the purpose of 
keeping down the prices and insuring regular 
supplies. 44ius maximum prices were fixed, 
bounties removed on exports and on shipments 
on the coastwise trade, preferred uses were 
designated, the irnpoit duty was abolished, and 
exports were proliibited. Immediately after the 
war importation greatly increased and there was 
for a time a falling off in production. In 1919 
a mov(‘TTient for the nationalization of mims that 
seemed to be gathering force was started. The 
following argument wuis put forth by a Spanish 
expert on the subject: 

Native coal does not satisfy the requirement.*! of the 
market in quality, price, or regularity of supply. To 
many manufacturing plants, especially those using coal 
merely as a source of heat or for generating steam and 
which are equipped with automatic stoking and grate- 
cleaning devices, quality is .secondary But there is a 
groat group of industries within which falls the steel 
industry where the quality of the coal has a controlling 
importance, because it constitutes an integral clement of 
the metallurgical x’^oduct and because it is a direct 
agent in the xu'oeess. Native coal is relatively high in 
ash and sulijhur It vields less coke, and this coke is 
inferior for use in blast furnaces. The capacity of the 
furnace is reduced because of the greater specific con- 
sumption of coke, which is said to be one-fourth greater 
than with Kiighsh coke There is no other way to get 
around the low average quality of native coal than by 
utilizing the poorer grades in situ. 

In the second place, we must consider the high cost 
of production at the mine. Much has been said of the 
y-B— 19— 21 


decreasing production of the individual worker, but this 
is a minor feature The main cause of the constantly 
increasing prices is the geological formation of the coal 
beds. In general, the seams are thin and the measures 
are warped and broken by faults. Mining is carried 
on in accordance with modern practice, and very little 
can be done to remedy this characteristic. Lastly, we 
have the difficulties m connection with distribution aris- 
ing out of the location of the mines, the deficiencies of 
the railroad system, and the scant density of the mate- 
rial, which, for the reasons already stated, cannot tol- 
erate a heavy transportation charge Utilization m situ 
presuxiposes the erection of coking plants with by- 
product recovery, the generation and distribution of elec- 
tricity on a large scale, the consolidation of mines, and 
the investment of capital to an extent bevond the caijac 
ity of any private company. 

Reconstruction. The policy of reconstruc- 
tion was much discussed during the year. It 
comprised the following chief objects: First, 
nationalization of the main railroad lines and 
change of legislation in regard to the less im- 
portant lines: second, regulation of concessions 
of watercourses: third, extensive appropriation 
for public works; fourth, changes in mining regu- 
lations; fifth, agricultural credit: sixth, organ- 
ization of agricultural education and of re- 
foresting; seventh, creation of an organized body 
to shape economic policies during the transition 
period. The minister of public works in April 
outlined the policy of social and economic recon- 
struction. This included the wide extension of 
public works such as roads, reforestation, hy- 
draulic vvoiks, etc. The carrying out of these 
plans would require appropriations of some $200,- 
000, 000. Also included in this project was the 
state construction of a large system of railways 
which were regarded as indispensable to the 
increase of production. This according to the 
plan would involve an issue of special railroad 
bonds to be guaranteed by the state. The gov- 
ernment's policy Iooke<l ultimately to state own- 
ership. The railways had been constructed on 
concessions running 90 and 99 years and after 
25 years these lines would revert to the state. 
With a view to this reversion a plan was pro- 
posed that the state .should take possession be- 
fore the expiration of the term in return for 
compensation. This w’as propo.sed because the 
companies were linaneially powerless to execute 
the very extensive w^ork * necessary for the de- 
velopment of the system. It w'as expected that 
after this plan was put into effect double track 
lines would be laid and roads would penetrate 
into districts where natural resources could be 
exploiter!. As to the waiter power reso'urees the 
government looked also to ultimate state owner- 
ship. In 1917 it w’as estimatwi that hydro- 
(‘lectric powder to the extent of 500,000 horse 
pow'er was being utilized in Spain, which was 
equal to about 2,000,000 tons of coal, a present 
\nalue of $80,000,000 It was necessary to ex- 
ploit water power on account of the coal sliort- 
age. The goveu’iiment .proposed that the state 
should acquire the right to appropriate all un- 
worked concessions. This involved a division of 
the country into zones in each of which the com- 
panies were to form an association, the whole to 
be brought under the control of the government, 
with the object of nationalizing water powder, 
which is now largely controlled by foreign capi- 
tal. It was proposed that all concessions for 
the use of water power and mines must be 
limited to individuals and companies living in 
Spain. 

The year 1919 was one of the most troubled 
periods in the recent industrial history of Spain, 
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strikes being almost constant throughout the 
year. At the very beginning of the year a seri* 
ous strike occurred in the city and province 
of Barcelona, where at the end of February 100,- 
(»()0 people were reported to have been thrown 
out of work, and where the military intervened 
in order to maintain the public lighting and 
transport system of the city. See below under 
History; also the article Strikes and Lock- 
outs. 

Commerce. In 1918 the imports amounted to 
$109,773,375; in 1917 to $239,110,098, The ex- 
ports in 1918 were $170,626,895 and in 1917 
$234,602,052. 'I'he imjHirts of gold bullion and 
coin in 1918 were $6,094,570; in 1917 $106,339,- 
378. The decrease in value of the exports of 
mer(‘handiHe was greatest in the raw materials 
whose value had been steadily depreciating since 
1915. The raw materials which chiefly showed 
this falling off were stone, and earths employed 
in the arts and industries including gypsum, 
coal, jietroleum, lubricating oils, phosphates of 
lime, etc. The importation of manufactured 
articles of all classes fell off. J’oodstufFs also 
showed a large decline including especially salt 
pork, laid, bacon, corn, barley, and other cereals, 
sugar, cotTee, and condensed milk. On the other 
hand there was an increase in the import of iron 
and steel wheels, lead, ground sulphur, jute, 
inanila hemp, vegetable fibres, raw wool, and 
wh(*at As to the decrease in exports it was 
largely the result of certain government mea- 
sures noted below and of shortage of transport 
facilities, and it showed itself most acutely in 
foodstuffs which were more than one-half less 
than in 1917, especially in the case of sardines, 
nee, barley, corn, beans, and other vegetables, 
and olives, oranges, wine, and fodder, etc , but 
there was also a decrease in the export of partly 
manufactured articles especially of cast iron 
and forged iron and steel products, chemical 
products, soap, cotton yarn, woven garments, 
( tc. The decrease of exports caused suffering 
both in agriculture and manufacturing dis- 
tricts, which was only partially olfset by an in- 
<*rease of exports of certain articles, namely 
cement, manganese ore, salt, nuts, and dried 
fruits. 

The exports to the United States in 1918 were 
$21,600,114 and in 1917 $39,025,276. The fol- 
lowing table shows the declared exports to the 
UnitfKl States, the Philippine Islands, Porto 
Pico, and Hawaii, in 1917 and 1918: 


Shipping. The vessels entered in 1917 were 
14,207 with a tonnage of 9,683,257 and in 1918 
12,475 with a tonnage of 8,745,084. Vessels 
cleared in 1917 were 14,876 with a tonnage of 
9,738,294, and in 1918 13,836 with a tonnage of 
7,203,843. The Spanish merchant marine con- 
sisted on Jan. 1, 1918, of 580 vessels and 780,-’ 
767 tons. The highest point was reached in 
1915 when there were 857 vessels with 904,727 
tons, but it decreased steadily until ,Ian. 1, 
1918. As to the war losses the number of ves- 
sels torpedoed during the war down to June, 
1918, excluding those of less than 250 tons, was 
51 with 123,176 tons and the number of vessels 
lost by mines was 6 with 16,731 tons Spanish 
shipfung was to a large extent recpiisit ioned by 
the government during the war, for the purpose 
of distributing raw mateiials and finished prod- 
ucts according to the greatest needs. Before 
1918, 180,000 tons of shipping had been placed 
at the disposal of the government by the ship- 
owners A committee was appointed to deter- 
mine the number and names of the ships which 
should make up this tonnage The position of 
each ship was reported and the ship-owners were 
required to recall any vessel when it was requi- 
sitioned by the committee. The coastwise lines 
were organized and a largo amount of shipping, 
estimated at 250,000 tons’ capacity, was desig- 
nated for this purpose. A measure to preserve 
in native hands the Spanish nuTchant marine 
was the prohibition of the sale of Spanish sliips 
to foreigners. This had formerly beim conliruHl 
to certain classes but during the war was ai)|)litKl 
to all vessels flying the Spanish flag. On June 
12, 1918, a royal aecree provided for the reipn- 
sition of the entire Spanish merchant maiine 
to carry such materials as were deemed of vital 
interest to the country and freight contracts 
could be canceled or suspended when the shi))s 
were called into the service. 

Railways. Railways in Spain had a mileage 
in 1917 of 8993 miles, of which 6880 were* of 
the usual gauge and 2106 of varying gauges In 
1918 only about 14 miles of new road were built 
The development of the railways is one of the 
most important economic questions in Spain. 
It has been proposed to lay double tracks from 
Madrid to various points on the coast such as 
Barcelona, Valencia, Cadiz, etc., as an indis- 
pensable means of opening up the trade of tlic 
country. The cost of this project is placed at 
over $600,000, 000, and the time required for com- 


C annular dintrictn 
Alrneria 

Barcelona 

Palamos 

Tarragona 

Bilbao 

Oijon 

Madrid 

Malaga 

Palma de Mallorca 

Santander 

Seville 

Cadiz 

Huelva 

Teneriffe 

Laa Palmas 

Valencia 

Alicante 

Vigo 

Corunna 

Total 


To United Stairti 
1917 1918 


$ 2 , 020,856 

$ 2 , 890,670 

8 , 081,991 

3 , 555,202 

1 , 458,492 

1 099,010 

2 , 472,709 

8 , 118,468 

1 , 860,463 

232,722 

5,542 


587,188 

106,078 

4 . 809.673 

1 , 848,346 

390,682 

469.643 

66.224 

58,046 

4 , 693,314 

1 , 915.775 

802,608 

473,267 

5 , 227,572 

1 , 610,555 

282,564 

201,471 

47,365 


2 , 429.565 

304 , 67 i 

2 , 215,601 

2 , 956,478 

129,128 

18.905 

13,900 

3,551 

$ 37 , 044,937 

$ 20 , 857,849 


To Philippine Inlands 


1917 

1918 

$ 705 , 3.38 

$ 628,883 
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378 

6,765 

16,722 


1,275 

70,824 

33,699 

7 397 

10,049 

1,606 

255 

57,783 

18.021 

60,457 

4,608 

296 

1,983 

3,210 

68.680 

7,3 36 

$ 977,298 

$ 724,458 


To Potto Jhco 


1917 

1918 

'$448,951 

$181,83(5 

831 

999 

14.224 

22 t 

10,636 

5,378 

119,391 

18,500 

71,417 

58,492 


106 

' 396,613 

211,005 

17,132 

6,828 

26,715 

6,098 

14,608 


26,657 

23,59.3 

32.872 

4,748 

7.370 


15,624 


$1,003,041 

$517,807 
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pletion was estimated at five or six years. The 
government on March 8, 1918, authorized the 
laying of the tracks of the first three sections of 
the line across the Pyrenees from Ripoll to 
Puigcerda and a new line was proposed from 
Zafra to Villanueva del Fresno. The year 1918 
was financially unsatisfactory to the railroads 
for while the profits were high, the running ex- 
penses were higher still. 

Finance. Revenue for 1917, $400,059,190; 
expenditure, $413,049,441. Revenue for 1918, 
$331,203,307; expenditure, $334,181,563. Budget 
estimates for 19 19- 20: Revenue, 1,648,800,008 
pesetas; expenditure, 2,065,065,600 pesetas. Na- 
tional debt on Jan. 1, 1919: 9,421,586,030 

])eselas of which 911,100,000 pesetas were ex- 
ternal debt. 

The budget estimates for 1919-20 as indicated 
above showed a very considerable deficit. At 
the close of the year the deficit as shown by 
these figures was causing much unfavorable com- 
ment in conse(juence of which the ministry re- 
signed. The distribution of taxes also caused 
discontent among the people. 

(lovEHNMENT. Kxccutive power is vested in 
the king, who acts through a, council of minis- 
ieis, and legislative, in the Fortes or parlia- 
ment of two houses, the Senate and the Con- 
gress 'Phe King Alphonso XllI was born May 
17, 1886, his succession dating from his birth. 
'Phe ministry as constituted April 15, 1919, was 
as follows: Prime Minister, Sefior Maura; For- 
eign AlPairs, Sefior (lon/ales IPontoria; Justice 
and Worship, Viscount Matamala ; War, General 
Luis Santiago; Marine, General Mirando; Fi- 
nance, Senor La Cierva; Interior, Scfior 
Goicoechia; .Public Instruction, Sefior Silio; 
Piiblii' Works, Sefior Gallardo Ossorio. See be- 
low. 

IIISTOKY 

Cataionian Question. 'Phe independent 
spirit of Catalonia which in late years has 
shown itself in forms dang(*rous to the existing 
government dates back some 50 years when an 
attempt was made to revive the Catalonian 
speech. In its origin it is based on the tradi- 
tion of independence but from the political point 
of view it is economic in its nature. The revival 
of th(‘ Catalonian language 50 years ago mani- 
fested itself in various meetings of the literary 
and aristocratic classes where the Catalonian 
language was spoken. A literary club was 
founded which became a sort of academy of the 
Catalonian language. Tlie so-called floral games 
were instituted; everywhere people began to 
interest themselves in the Catalonian dialect; 
and poets sang the traditional exploits of Cat- 
alonians. Giadually there developed out of this 
literary movement a movement for self-govern- 
ment and a similar tendency showed itself in 
other parts of the kingdom but it was stronger 
in Catalonia than elsewhere. In business and 
political circles the question of an independent 
administration for Catalonia constantly came up 
for discussion and two tendencies showed them- 
selves; the first conservative and the other lib- 
eral and progressive. The conservative looked 
to an independent local government at Barce- 
lona and dreamed of a sort of leadership over 
the rest of the country. The advanced liberals 
favored a federal republic somewhat on the 
mod(‘l of Switzerland. During the war the as- 
pirations of the Catalonians were intensified 


and from being merely local in their scope de- 
veloped a nationalist spirit. In that part of 
Spain there was much sympathy with the Allies 
on account of their programme in respect to the 
protection of small nationalities. When the war 
turned in favor of the Allies the chiefs of the 
different Catalonian parties from the extreme 
conservatives on the one hand to the republicans 
on the other united for the purpose of demand- 
ing from the cimtral government a grant of Cat- 
alonian sovereignty including the complete ad- 
ministrative, judicial, and parliamentary inde- 
pendence of the region An attempt was made 
to interest President Wilson and obtain the sup- 
port of the League of Nations The conserva- 
tives threatened the monarchy with the setting 
up of a republic arid suppression of payment of 
taxes and of the regular administration and even 
warned it that on Jan. 1, 1919, a provisional 
government would be established in Catalonia. 
Not one of these threats however was carried 
out, for in the first place tlie army took a firm 
stand against the Catalonian nationalists of all 
shades, and in the second place economic and 
social conditions cast the Catalonian programme 
into the shade. Catalonia on an average pro- 
duced manufactured products in normal times to 
the amount of 1,700,000,000 pesetas and sold by 
far the greater part ol thcmi in other parts of 
Spain. 3'he imbpenderice of Catalonia would 
bring about a boycott as it was unpopular 
throughout the rest of Spain and this would 
ruin the i*egion. Hence the people did not re- 
spond to th(‘ demand of their leaders when 
called upon to take these radical measures. 3'he 
conservative Catalonians having failed, the re- 
publicans thought that they might carry their 
point but they soon saw that they had behind 
them only a small fraction of the army. More- 
over tire mass of the uorkingmen wlio formerly 
trusted them had duiitig the last four years be- 
come absorbed in the trade union movement 
Among the strongest partisans of ('atalonian 
independence were the members of the employ- 
ing classes and these were opposed to the pro- 
gramme of the trade unions. The central gov- 
ernment meanwhile pursued the policy of com- 
promise toward the workingmen and made im- 
portant concessions. It was thus lined up with 
the working classes against the element which 
was fighting for the independence of Catalonia. 
A lock-out at Barcelona was examined as a strike 
on the part of the small proprietors of unionized 
shops which had for its aim the establishment 
of an absolute government and was thus op- 
posed to a })olicy which would bring Spain into 
harmony with France afid England. That this 
policy had been resolved U})on by the govern- 
ment was indicated by the visit of the king to 
Paris and London in the autumn of 1919. In 
short the government at the close of the ye^ 
seemed to have checkmated the extremists in 
Catalonia by concessions to the moderate de- 
mands for local self-government throughout 
Spain including Catalonia, and by concessions 
at the same time to the laboring classes. It 
appeared to hav’e public opinion behind it and 
the Catalonian members of parliament were in 
its favor. 

Ministerial Citanues. As noted in the pre- 
ceding Year Book a new ministry was formed 
by Count de Homanoms after the fall from 
power of the Marquis de Alhucemas on Decem- 
ber 3d. It showed itself favorable to labor and 
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roi this reason encountered sharp opposition 
and obstruction in the Cortes which finaliy led 
to the suspension of parliament on February 
27 til. Meanwhile labor difficulties throughout 
the country went from bad to worse and serious 
disorders took place in Barcelona, Madrid and 
Valencia, ‘ among other cities (see below). On 
Marcli 25th the country was declared under 
martial law. The disorders in Barcelona proved 
to be too serious for the government to control, 
and it was also unable to carry out its obliga- 
tions in regard to the budget. It fell from 
power and was succeeded in April by a coalition 
ministry under the extreme Conservative Prime 
Minister Sehor Maura (for personnel see above 
under Govf^nmf’nt) , but this cabinet was unable 
ro secure the support of parliament chiefly on 
account of the hostility to the Minister of Fi- 
nance, SeCor La Cierva who belonged to tlie ex- 
treme reactionary group. Finally after a for- 
midable May day demonstration a crisis oc- 
curred, parliament was dissolved, and new elec- 
tions were held on June 1st resulting in the 
return of a chamber in which the majority was 
Coiiscryative. It was constituted as follows. 
Conservatives, 233; Liberals, 110; Kcformists, 
12; Kepuhlicans, 10; Regionalists (Catalonia), 
15; Carlists, 5; Independents, 0. At first it was 
thought that the elections had strengthened the 
ministry but opposition soon de\^eluped and when 
the members of the Left attacked it on the 
ground of election frauds it lost its majority 
and resigned. It was succeeded by another Con- 
servative Ministry under Joaquin Sanchez Toca, 
confidential ad\iser of the king. At the begin- 
ning of December there was a preliminary crisis 
in the ministry. The difficulty arose from the 
fact that the war council had j)ardoned 17 offi- 
cers of the general staff who had been dismissed 
on account of breach of discipline. The mili- 
tary Junta thereupon called upon the govern- 
ment to dismiss these officers from the army. 
All the infantry officers including the generals 
demanded that the accused should be placed in 
retirement and the general in Madrid made this 
request of the ministry. The minister of war 
thereupon resigned and the cabinet followed by 
offering its own lesignatiun. Upon the request 
of the king it consented to remain in office for 
the present, but soon afterwards, on account of 
opposition to the budget it definitively resigned. 
It was succeeded on December 12th by a new 
ministry constituted as follows: Prime Min- 
ister, Manuel Allcnde Salazar; Interior, Fer- 
nandez Prida; Foreign Affairs, Marquis dc 
Lema; Finance, Count dc Bugallal; War, Gen- 
eral Villalba; Navy, Admiral Flores; Public In- 
struction, Natalie Rivas; elustice, Garnica; Pub- 
lic Works, Amalio Gimeno. 

Labor Troubles. The labor problem was the 
chief issue before Spain and observers declared 
that if it were not intelligently solved it would 
certainly involve a condition of anarchy. Hence 
many writers advised the government to enter 
upon a programme of public works, not for the 
purpose of providing employment, but as a means 
of economic development, because the welfare of 
th^* country depended upon highways, railroads, 
irrigation, etc., Spain being one of the most 
backward countries in these respects. It was 
argued that the government by securing foreign 
aid in these developments would win support 
at home and friendship abroad. 

Trade unionism had during recent years made 


lemarkable progress, and had developed power- 
ful organizations with . headquarters at Barce- 
lona, which thrcatenwl to control the entire 
economic life of the country, and which were 
causing politicians great anxiety. The indus- 
trial rising of 1917 failed chiefly on account of 
lack of funds, and in the beginning of 1919 
the organizations were rapidly accumulating re- 
sources with a view to carrying their first move- 
ment to success. It was reported that within 
the 12 months between 60 and 70 managers and 
employers had been assassinated and that not a 
single one of the murderers had been convicted. 
According to the reports in the papers the 
method followed was to present a demand on the 
part of the working-men, summoning the em- 
})loyer to meet a deputation, and upon his ap- 
l)earance shots would he fired from the ci’owd 
and the empIoy(‘r killed in such a way as to 
leave no means of identifying the murderers. 
On February 27th the situation at Barcelona 
w’aa exceedingly grave, .syndicalists having seized 
])ractically all th(‘ machinery of supplies, and 
the city being dependent only on engineering 
battalions of the army for such facilities of 
light, water, and power as could be obtained. 
On the afternoon* of Febniary 27ih Count Ro- 
manones suspended the siftings of the Cortes 
A bakers' strike in Madiid led to the declara- 
tion of martial law, and the taking over of the 
bakeries by the government on March 1st 
Within a day or two, howevei, order w^as re- 
ported to be restored and martial law was 
lifted. 

The measuics wiiicli the government took 
against th(‘ great strike in Baicelona were. 
First, the suspension of guarantees; second, the 
proclamation of a status of war, and third, the 
mobilization of the strikers These measures 
which increased progressively in seriousness were 
of iro avail what(*ver. ''I he result of the third 
measure, that is to say, the calling of the strik- 
ers to the colors, was simply to anger them to 
the point of resistance. As many as 600 of 
the 1500 who w^erc subject to mobilization re- 
fused to obey, and had to be imprisoned. The 
struggle had developed to a point at which, 
if one side or the other had not yielded, civil 
W'ar would have resulted. Meanwhile new 
strikes were breaking out with great rapidity 
over the entire country, a new one occurring, 
according to repoits, every 24 hours. Finally, 
in the middle of March, the government con- 
ceded practically to all the demands of the 
strikers. The agreement, according to new^s- 
paper dispatches, included the release without 
punishment of the men who had been impris- 
oned for resisting mobilization. Meanwffiile, the 
oiganization of labor had been rapidljr ex- 
tended in Spam, and had reached a point at 
which it was running effectively. In March 
fighting occurred in the city of Barcelona be- 
tween the trade unionists and the military au- 
thorities aided by volunteer citizens. The trade 
unionists in control established a strict censor- 
ship and for a time none of the newspapers ap- 
peared. 

The difficulties continued through the summer 
and autumn and culminated on November 3d in 
a lockout on the part of the employers. This 
closed practically all the factories in Barce- 
lona. It appeared that both sides were well or- 
ganized and determined, hut it was said that 
the organization on the part of the workingmen 
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was more complete. The trades’ unions included 
professional men as well as laborers, and com- 
prised a membership in Barcelona alone of some 
200,000, including employees of the great textile 
and other factories. The claims of the working- 
men comprised among other things a demand for 
better social conditions. On the other hand the 
employers maintained that the unionists were 
carrying on a reign of terror, and that working- 
men in every branch of industry and trade had 
been forced to join by threats or violence. They 
also declared that the governmcni had not prop- 
erly protected them in carrying on their busi- 
ness. On Novemijer 3d, only two out of the 
nine important journals in Barcelona, and these 
of radical tendencies, were publisluKl, the others 
having locked out their employees. 

Spain and France. In certain quarters dur- 
ing the year there was speculation on the sub- 
ject of an alliance of the Latin Powers to otTset 
Pan-rJermanism on the one hand and a sup- 
posed Anglo-Saxon combination on the other, 
but there was no sign that the sense of racial 
kinship was strong enough to outweigh the di- 
vergent interest of the Latin countries. Tt was 
nlain that Italy and France were not brought 
into any intimate union by the war, hut on 
Lie contrary had more or less conflicting pur- 
))(>scs In regard to Spain there were occasional 
arguments for a Fra neo-Spanish alliariee, hut 
nothing came of them. During the war Spain 
had not shown the slightest regard for any ra- 
cial tie with France. On the contrary it was 
hcluMcd quite generally in France that all the 
upper classes and the well-to-do in Spain sym- 
fmthi/ed v ith Oermany. The French press 
abounded in instances of this throughout the 
war The King was friendh’ to the Allies and 
(hero were signs of Pro-Ally sentiment among 
llie lower classes. The French press attributed 
to tli(’ King the remark that he and the rabhle 
w(‘ro the only ones in Spain that favored the 
.Allies \eeording to the French press the man 
vho sDoke French in the Spanish peninsula dur- 
ing the war was aetuallv regard(‘d with dis- 
favor. When the Allies had won the victory 
tlicie was a change in Spain and many pro- 
fessed pro- Ally sentiments in classes that had 
hitherto been pro-Derman The Marquis of Bo- 
maiiones, as noted in the previous Year Book, 
was sent in haste to Paris after the armistice 
in order to safeguard the interests of Spain. 
He returned reassured that Spanish interest 
would not be disregarded. His movement was 
attributed to a fear on Spain’s part that France 
and Drcat Britain would make her pay dearly 
for her pro-Oerman attitude, and that she ran 
the risk among other things of losing Morocco. 
Alfonso XTTI paid a visit to France in 1919 
and was everywhere received with marks of 
svmpathv. Nevertheless in spite of the desire 
for friendly relations with France and if pos- 
sible an alliance, Spain through certain organs 
made a proposal that was not well received by 
the French — namelv, that Tanffirr which has 
been under an international rc^gime should he 
eeded to Spain. This was characterized as ab- 
surd hv many French publicists. While they ad- 
mitted that* changes in the status of Tangier 
might hr made, and that France mivht consent 
to a more eomnlete guaranty of Spanish in- 
terests there, there could he no question of its 
cession to Spain. Tt was the true port of Mo- 
rocco anf| Fre^nce could not conR^‘nt, according 


to these objectors, to practically cutting oflt the 
head of her colonial dependency, and presenting 
it to Spain. The French argued also that re- 
cent military experience of Spain in Morocco did 
not bear favorably on this Spanish claim. Spain 
had just made a great effort in the Biflf region, 
spending hundreds of millions and losing thou- 
sands of soldiers, and yet had failed to pacify 
the country, (riving her Tangier would conlirm 
her in an ambitious colonial policy that she had 
not the means to realize. Moreover, in Spain 
itself was a powerful political element strongly 
oj)posed to a colonial empire and anxious that 
Spain should retrench rather than extend her 
j)olicy of expansion Fount Rornaiiones had said 
that the new conditions and the great economic 
struggle in Spain rt'quired the country to es- 
tablish close and firm relations with its neigh- 
bors, and with the nations which as the result 
of their victory would control the markets of the 
world. The guarantee of Spanish prosperity as 
well as of political security was a good under- 
standing with France, Great T^ritain, United 
States, and the Spanisli- American countri(*s 

The Question of Dlinenza, The city of 
Olivenza, capital of the province of Badajoz, six 
miles from the Portuguese frontier, was as- 
signed to Portugal by the treaties of 1815, but 
Spain refused to surrender it and it remained 
in hei power. Toward the close of the year it 
was the subject of dispute on account of the de- 
mand of the former president, Machado, that it 
should be restored. The Portuguese government 
preferred this demand and the Spanish govern- 
ment replied that it w^as impossible to grant it 
for historical reasons. See Old Aue Pensions; 
Strikes and Lockot ts; Trade Unions. 

SPANISH LITERATtXBE. Already we feel 
the beneficial effects of peace on the literary ac- 
tivity of Spam, at least so far as hulk is con- 
cerned. The official figures of the IHhliografia 
KftpciholQ for Nov. 30, 1018, showed 1127 titles. 
For the corresponding date in IfllO (the last to 
reach us), they arc 1250. 

Necrology. Spanish letters and scholarship 
have again paid hca\’y tribute to the grave; and 
again the loss has been heaviest in Spain’s for- 
mer colonies Too late for insertion in our ac- 
count for 1018 we received news of the death 
(ill October), of Julio Calcafio, founder and per- 
petual secretary of the VenezAielan Academy. 
He was the dea*n of all the Corresponding Mem- 
bers of the Koval Spanish Academy of the Lan- 
guage in all the Americas, and a staunch sup- 
porter of th(* necessity of maintaining in Yen- 
eziieln the pure Castilian tradition in matters 
linguistic. The untimely death (he was only 49 
years old ) , of Amado Nervo, the Mexican diplo- 
mat accredited to Argentina and Uruguay, de- 
prives Mexico of a personality wdio was hailed 
by Spaniards as one of the glories of twentieth 
eentury Sjianish literature and the leading Span- 
ish-American poet since the death of Ruben 
Darfo. Through the death (in August) of Fed- 
erico Ilansseii, Director of the Instituto Peda- 
gdgico Nacional of Santiago, and recognized au- 
thority in Spanish historical grammar, dia- 
lectology and metrics, Chile has lost her lead- 
ing Hispanist. Tlic death of Ricardo Palma of 
Peiu took from us the dean of Spanish-Arnerican 
writers. Born in Lima in 1833, throughout his 
long life he served faithfully and brilliantly his 
country and mankind in general. ^ After having 
studied the humanities and jurisprudence, 
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served (1872-1876) as Senator, and (1884-1012) 
as Director of the National Library of Peru. He 
founded the Peruvian Academy and was Direc- 
tor thereof until his death- Spain recognized his 
services by corresponding membership in the Real 
Academia EspaQoIa, and the Real Academia de 
la llistoria, and by dubbing him Knight Com- 
mander of the Real Orden de Isabel la Cat61ica. 
Aside from his many other literary productions, 
he created a new genre, the tradiciotws, a form 
of short story in which he reproduced the bril- 
liant pageant of the social and political life of 
the vice-royalty in its hey-day. The Spanish 
Royal Academy suffered four serious losses: in 
May, Eduardo de Hinojosa, investigator of jurid- 
ical questions in Spanish history and literature; 
in June, Augusto GonzAlez Resada, 8tate.sman, 
critic, and historian of Gallegan literature, and 
later Javier TJgarte (who had taken his chair 
only a year ago), and Francisco Commcleriln 
(the Academy’s Censor, and the oldest of its 
members), professor of Latin and Castilian in 
the Institute Cardinal Cisneros and author, 
among other things, of a Diccionario cldsico- 
etimol 6ij i vo- latino- espan ol . 

Literary Criticism, in one form or another, 
was again fairly well represented: Andrenio 
(pen-name of G6mez de Baquero), Novelas y 
nowhstas ; R. Perez de Ayala, PoUtica y toros 
(vciy keen analysis of vaiious phases of modern 
Spanish life) ; J. Sfinchez Rojas, Castilla y Cat- 
alviia (study of regionalism, pointing out what 
Castile and Catalonia have to offer each other) ; 
G. Zaldumbide, Jos6 Enrique Rod6 (careful 
study of the life and works of this great Uru- 
guayan ) ; R. Cansinos-Assens, Poetas y pro- 
Mstas del novecientos (concerning Spanish and 
Spanish-American writers), and El divino 
fraeaso (volume of essays) ; Max Henrfquez 
TTrcfla, Rodo y Ruhdn Dario (the distinguished 
Dominican writer, now resident in Cuba, gives 
not only a whole-souled appreciation of these 
two great Spanish-American writers, but also 
two useful bibliographical catalogues), and El 
oraso del dogmatismo literario; Jos^ Montero, 
Pereda (a detailed study) : Luis Anton del Ol- 
met y Jose de Torres Bernal, Palacio }'ald6s (in 
the series Eos (Irandes Espanoles) ; Eugenio 
d’Ors, Grandeza y serindiimhrc dc la intcligencia ; 
Quintiliano Saldaha, Miguel de Unamuno (vol. 
i of a series called Mentalidades espatiolas) ; 
Juan Cucto, De mi ideario (which the author 
calls Diraga clones de un militar democrata al~ 
reded or de varios temas de actnalidad, and which 
represents the progressive and pro-Ally ideals 
of an important element of the rising generation 
in Spain) ; El Caballero Audaz, Lo qiie se por mi 
(Series 7 and 8 of these essays) ; Tomfls Navarro 
Tom&s, La fonHica experimental en Es- 
pa,na — Manual de pronunciacidn espaHola; 
Julio Casares, Critioa efimera (two vols. of 
scholarly grammatical and lexicographical notes, 
with a prologue by R. Men^ndez Pidal) ; N. 
Alonso Corti^.H, Zorrilla, su mda y sus ohras (vol. 
ii, dealing with the period 1845-71, during which 
Zorrilla had some of his most interesting expe- 
riences in the old world and in the new) ; R. 
Men(^ndcz Pidal, Manual de gramdtica hiatdrica 
espan ola (4th ed., revised and enlarged) and 
Crdnicas generates de Espana ( 3d ed., thoroughly 
revised and enlarged) ; J. Cejador y Franca, 
Historia de la lengua y literatura castellanas 
(vol. ix, X, xi, dealing with the period from 
1870 to 1007, and paying considerable attention 


to Spanish-American writers) ; Rufo Mendizabal, 
Monografia histdrico — morfologioo del verho 
latino; Francisco A. de Icaza, Sucesos reales 
que parecen imaginados ( series of studies 
awarded a prize by the Royal Academy) ; Alvaro 
Alcala Galiano, El fin de la tragedia: La ‘‘En- 
tente* victoriosa y Espana neutral; Pio Baroja, 
Las horas solitarias (following his personal con- 
fessions in Juventud and Egolatria^ he gives us 
here a kind of diary of his thoughts during one 
year), and Rafael Altamira, Libro de mdximas y 
reflexiones (the frank, intimate outpourings of a 
mature mind and a great heart). 

Poetry offered somewhat less of interest: 
Rafael Lasso de la Vega, El corazon iluminado y 
otros poejtias: Pablo Ca\estany, Madrigales; F. 
Mon IhAfiez, Bajo la Estrella Roja {Poesias dc 
la guerra) ; Ram6n del Valle-lnclAn, La Pipa de 
Kify and a new volume of the Ohras of Juan 
Ramdn Jimenez, Piedra y cielo {JOH-JS). 

Drama presen te<l some very good material. 
Manuel l^inares Rivas won a brilliant success 
with his Cohardias in which he attacks all kinds 
of moral cowardice on the part of the good, who 
permit the triumph of the wicked. He also suc- 
cessfully dramatized, in collaboration with the 
original author, the novel of Alejandro Perez 
Lugfn, La Casa de la Troya, which, as was re- 
ported in those columns in 1910, was aw^arded 
the FasLmrath Prize of that year by the Royal 
Academy. The Alvarez Quintero brotliers have 
continued to produce scintillating plays, among 
which we mention Fehrerillo el loco (a keen 
study of the effects of the passion for wealth) 
and La Calumniada (which was a gieat success 
as staged by Marfa Gueircro and Feinando Dfaz 
de Mendoza. The two hrotheTs have published 
also a volume entitled La madrecita —cuadros de 
costumhres (only about half the volume repre- 
sents the diama). G. Martinez Siena produced 
El eoraz:(m viegoy and Eduardo Marquina gave 
us La moriseay a lyric drama. Both w(‘rc well 
received. Four plays by Jacinto Henavente 
should be mentioned : La ley de los hijoSy 
Richelieu (a well-received adaptation of Bulwer 
Lytton’s Richelieu), La vestal de orcidrnie, 
(dealing with the reign of Queen Elizabeth); 
and J*or ser con todos leal, stT para todos tratdor 
(treating of the first sparks of independence in 
Spanish- America ) . 

Fiction fared somewhat better than the other 
genres. Pfo Baroja continued his Memorias de 
un hombre de accu'm with the volume La Isa- 
helina, which treats of Madrid at the death of 
Ferfiando VII. A. HernAndez CatA registered a 
double success: Fuegos fatuos (Noiwlas), and 
Los siete peoados (Cuenios) . The Jardin de las 
hadas by Alvaro AlcalA Galiano is a volume of 
fantastic tales A la Oscar Wilde. G. Martfnez 
Sierra, in addition to the drama previously men- 
tioned, published Pascua Florida, a novel. Vi- 
cente Blaseo IhAfiez, despite his travels, pro- 
duced the bulky novel Los enemigos de la mujer. 
Azorfn is beginning the publication of his Ohras, 
and the first volume bears the title El alma 
castellana. It contains some of his best work. 
The journalist E. Gomez Carrillo is likewise col- 
lecting his Ohras completas, and the first vol- 
ume is called El lihro de las mujeres. Jose 
MAs, with La Estrella de la Giralda and La 
Orgia (3d ed.), both dealing with Sevillan life 
(as had also his first novel, La Bruja, now in 
its 2d ed.), is hailed as a new novelist of whom 
much may be expected. Guillermo Dfaz-Caneja 
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was awarded the annual Fastenratli Prize by 
the Royal Academy for his novel El sohre en 
bianco, which has been very well received by the 
critics. 

The Spanish Royal Academy completed its 
series of fac-si miles of first editions of work? of 
Cervantes, destined for use in the general com- 
petition for a glossary of the works of Cer- 
vantes, by producing volume VI, containing 
Pcrsiles y Siyismunda and the \iaje al Parnaso. 
It continin‘d its new edition of Olrras de Lope 
dv \ cya. (edited by Cotarelo), with volume V, 
containing a few hitherto unpublished plays, and 
many that have not been reprinted since the 
8event(‘enth century. The “(diirel” Prize was 
awardt'd to a volume of articles relating to cus- 
toms and wiitten by Wenceslao FernAndez 
Florez, uiid(*r the title of Las qafas del Diablo. 

SPANISH OPERA. See Music, Opera. 

SPIRITUALISTS^ ASSOCIATION. An as- 
sociation wliose belief is that “spiritualism is the 
science', philosophy and religion of continuous 
lif(‘ based upon the demonstrated fact of com- 
munication, l)y means of rnediumship, with those 
nbo live in tlie spii it world.” It w^as incorpor- 
ated in 1^92 to nationalize the work of local 
Spiritualist societies in the United States and 
to expand the movement. The 27th annual con- 
\ention was held in Pittsburgh, Pa., on Oct. 21- 
2^), lb 10, and was considered highly successful, 
much enthusiasm over the work and progress of 
th(‘ jmst year being shown. Legislation in all 
States for the protection of the Spiritualists as a 
leligious denomination was strongly urged. Trus- 
tee Mark A. Ihirwise, Curator of the Bureau of 
Phenomenal Fvi<lenee, submitted a report on the 
work of tli(' bureau during the year. He and 
his assistants arc collecting for publication 
signed exideriees of spiritual manifestations, with 
the ultimate idea of using this material for 
propaganda, and to convince critics of the move- 
ment The organization had in 1919 over 1000 
local working societies. State organization is 
maintained in 22 States beside hOO other local 
societies, and 32 camp meeting associations 
d here are mni e than 200 churches and temples, 
together with camp meeting property, valued at 
about $(), •'>00,000. There are about 500 ordained 
rninistiTs, with 1500 ])nblic mediums, and 000.- 
000 adherents. The officers elected for 1920 
were. Fresident, George D. Warne; secretary, 
(Jeor'g(‘ W. Kates, treasurer, Cassius L. Stevens. 
The h( adcpiarters of the association are in Wash- 
ington, n (k 

SPITZBERGEN. Tliis archipelago has risen 
from its anomalous position as No Man’s Land 
to the dignity of a <l(‘peiideney. The Supreme 
CoiiiK'il in Ihiris, acting on the recommendation 
of its Spitzhor’g(*n commission, appr’oved on No- 
v<*mber 21 si an agreement granting to Norway 
political suzerainty over the ai'chipelago. This 
proposition gave rise to parliamentary enquiry 
in Fn-gland, where some opposition to such 
award dev(‘lo])ed but the British government de- 
clared that the eonditioris adequately safe- 
guarded British interests. Discovered by the 
Dutch, occupied hv England during the whale 
fishery, and exploited later by Russian hunters, 
the archipelago was practically abandoned to 
the scientific and exploratory work of the Scan- 
dinavian nations. The discovery of easily 
worked semi -bituminous coal fields awakened in- 
terest in this Arctic land about 20 years ago, 
and the invasion of the archipelago by exploiters 


naturally caused conflicts, as there existed 
neither law nor government. The pre-war con- 
ference on the sovereignty of Spitzbergen was 
fruitless owing largely to excessive claims by 
(Germany. Although other minerals are said 
to be present in quantities of economic value, 
attention has been devoted to coal. An output 
of some 40,000 tons in 1912 had increased in 
1918, despite war conditions, to shipments of 
100,000 tons to Scandinavian ports alone. The 
coal areas preempted and claimed by the various 
nationalities are approximately: British com- 
panies 4000 square miles, Norwegian 900 square 
miles; Swedish 350 square miles, and Russian 
100 square miles. The large American interests 
have been sold to Kuropean companies. The Ger- 
man holdings were seized by Great Britain dur- 
ing the war. Mines ^are worked throughout the 
entire year. Game is said to be practicall}' ex- 
terminated. 

SPOONER, John Ooit. Prominent United 
States Senator died in New’ York City, June 11. 
He was born at Lawrencebiirg, Ind,, .Jan. Ifi, 
1843, and graduated at the lTiii\prsity of Wis- 
consin in 1864, afterwards studying law* at Yale 
and Columbia Universities. He fought in the 
Civil War and was hrevetted major in the Wis- 
consin infantry. In 1867 he was admitted to 
the bar and for many years practiced in W is- 
consin. He WHS a member of the Wisconsin 
Assembly in 1872. From 1882 to 1885 he w'as 
a regent of the University of Wisconsin and in 
the latter year was elected United States Sena- 
tor. He was elected again in 1897 and retained 
his seat till 1907, after w^hieh he resumed his 
law practice in New York. He was one of the 
most prominent of the Republican Senators and 
was distinguished as a lawyer. He was a mem- 
ber of the British Ameiican Joint High Com- 
iriission in 1898. 

SPORTS. Articles covering the activities in 
the various sports during the year 1910 wdlJ be 
found under such titles as AxiiLirrics, Trac:k 
A.Ni> Fikld; Basekall; Bow^li.xu; Football; 
Golf; Rowing; Tennis ; Yachting, fth’. 

SQUASH. See Racqiets. 

STATE BANKS. According to the Annual 
Report of the comptroller of the currency, there 
w'ere in the United State.s on dune 30, 1919, a 
total of 21,338 State, savings, and private banks, 
and loan and trust companies, an increase of 
163 over the previous year, and of 1019 since 
dune 20, 1917. Total resources were $26,381,- 
(K)0,000, as eompaied wdtli $22,371,000,000 on 
.June 29, 1918, an increase of 17.0 per cent 
Loans and diseounis aggregated $13,981,000,000, 
an increase of about $1,500,000,000 over 1918 
Other items of lesoiirees w’cre: othei investments 
(bonds and securities), $7,178,000,000; ea.sh on 
hand, $572,898,000; checks and other cash items, 
$447,386,000; due from hanks, $2,788,000,000. 
Capital stock paid in amounted to $1,-319,000,000, 
an increase of 5 25 per cent over 1018. Total 
capital stock paid in, surplus, and undivided 
profits, w’cre $2,972,000,000, as eorqpared with 
$2,762,000,000 the pievinus year. Individual de 
posits were $20,828,000,000. 

Regular commercial State banks numbered 17,- 
225, an increase of 637 over June 20, 1918, and 
of 1245 since June 20, 1917. The aggregate re- 
sources of these banks were $11,701,606,000. In- 
dividual deposits were $8,009,000,000; loans, 
discounts, and investments in bonds and securi- 
ties totaled $8,983,000,000, 
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Loan and trust companies numbered 1377 on 
June 30, 1910. Their aggregate resources were 
$7,960,000,000, with loans and discounts amount- 
ing to $4,001,000,000, and investments in securi- 
ties $2,070,000,000. Their total paid-in capital 
stock was $450,490,000; surplus, $401,015,000; 
undivided profits, $06,705. Individual deposits 
amounted to $5,604,000,000, and they held postal 
savings deposits to the amount of $6,133,000. 

Private banks numbered 1017 on June 30, 1010, 
a decrease of 74 since June 20, 1018. Their ag-* 
giegatc resources were $266,122,000, and their 
total deposits were $216,590,(K)0, both of tlieae 
items showing a slight increase. 

{See also Banks and Banking, National 
Banks, and {Savings Banks. 

STATISTICAL ASSOCIATION, American. 

4 he importance of statistical work during the 
war and the need revealed for new and more 
adequate sources of statistical information has 
greatly enlarged the scope and field of the 
American Statistical Association among busi- 
ness and private organizations. The last year 
has seen a large increase in membership and 
activity. At the Annual Meeting in Richmond, 
Va., held m December, 1018, the Ponstitntion 
was amended to provide for a class of corpor- 
ate members with annual dues of $100. The 
following corporations accepted the invitation 
of the Association to hecomi^ corporate mem- 
bers: The American Telephone Telegraph 
Co , VVestinghouse Klectric and Manufacturing 
Co., Ccneral Motors Co. The Association has 
been active in favoring certain improvements in 
the taking of the census, and in the nature of 
hedeial statistics, especially, the collecting of 
data regarding the increasing output of manu- 
facturing plants in the United States. 

4 he 81st annual meeting was held in ('hicago, 
III , in conjunction with the American Economic 
Association, American Sociological Society, 
American Association for T^ahor Legislation, 
American Association for University Instruc- 
tois in Accounting, and the American Associa- 
tion for Agricultural Legislation, December 20- 
31. 44ie Presidential Address was given by 
Joseph A. Hill on “The Kssentials of a Good 
Census.” Discussions and papers were he^rd 
dealing with criminal statistics and records, a 
continuous census of pioduction, cost of pro- 
duction statistics, and the scope, standards, and 
methods of statistical usage. 

The ofiicers of the association for 1910-1020 
arc: President, George K. Roberts; Viee-Piesi- 
denis, Carroll W. Doten, Horace Secrist, Louis 
Mcriam; Secretary-Treasurer, Robert E, Chad- 
dock, Kent Hall, Columbia University, New 
York City. The organisation completed 80 
rears ot aetivity on Keb. 13, 1019, 

STEAMBOAT-INSPECTION SEBVICE, 
IGNITED States. The United States Steamboat- 
Inspeetion Service during the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1010, inspected and certificated 7407 
vessels with a total gross tonnage of 11,562,166, 
of whieh 7134 were domestic vessels with a total 
gross tonnage of 0,128,011, and 273 were for- 
eign passenger steam vessels with a total gross 
tonnage of 2,433,255. Of the domestic vessels, 
there were 5880 steam vessels, 709 motor vessels, 
17 passenger barges, and 528 seagoing barges. 

4 here was an increase of 302 in the total num- 
ber of vessels inspeeted and an increase of 3,- 
007,470 in the total gross tonnage of vessels 
inspected as compared with the previous fiscal 


year. Letters of approval of designs of boilers, 
engines, and other operating macliinery were 
granted to 23 steam vessels with a total gross 
tonnage of 672. There were inspected for the 
United States government 70 hulls and 2337 
boilers. There were 2053 roinspections of pas- 
senger and ferry steamers. Licenses were is- 
sued to 28,060 officers of all grades. There were 
examined for visual defects 0753 applicants for 
license, of whom 108 were found color-blind or 
with other Visual defects and rejected. Geiiifi- 
cates of s«*rviee weie issiK'd to 8706 abb' sea- 
men, and 760 were rejected. Certificates of efii- 
eieiicy vveie issued to 3910 lifeboat men, and 314 
were rejected. 

Steel plates fur the eoiistruction of marine 
boilers to the nimilror of 35,127 were inspeeted 
at the mills, and a large amount of othei boiler 
material was inspected 4Jiere were examined 
and tested 435,337 new lib' jirosevvers, of which 
number 8311 were rejected. See Smkty at 
Sea. 

STEEL. St'c Ikon and Steel. 

STEEL STRIKE. Sec Iron and Steel; 

STIUKFS and TxK'KOM'S. 

STEFANIC, Doctor Milan. Astronomer, 
died in an aeioplane aecidc'iit while jiassing from 
Jtal\ to the capital of liis nati\e State Slo\akia. 
He had been formi'rly attached to the Meiidon 
Observatory. In 1006 he ^\cnt to the obsorva 
tory at Mont Blau, where he inad(‘ inipoitant 
observations, in 1010 Ik' established the olisorv- 
atory in the Island of Tahiti wliero he obsei ved 
the solar cclijise of 1011. Ho was made a gen- 
eral in the French armv 

STEINWAY, (hiAKLLS Herman. T'iano man- 
ufaeturei died in New York City October 30. 
After 1806 h(‘ was the president of the firm of 
Stein way & Sons of New York City. He was 
horn in New York City June 3, 1857, educated 
in the ITnited States and abroad, and eriten'd 
the linn in his youth. Krom 1878 to 1806 lie 
was viee-pri'sident of the company. 

STEPHENS, Henry Mouse. Historian and 
educator, died at San Francisco, Apiil Ifi. He 
was horn in Edinburgh, Oet 3, 1857, and edu- 
cated at Balliol College, O.xford He became 
kiiowui as a contributor to the leading periodi- 
cals of England and as the editor of the maga- 
zine India. He lectured in Oxford Univeisity 
under Extension S\ stern, from 1800 to 1804 and 
he leetiind on Indian liistoiy at Cambridge, 
England, from 18i)2 to 1804, when he became 
professor of modern Euiopean and English Ins 
tory at C\)rnell ITniversity. After that he re- 
mained in the United States. He deliveri-d the 
Ixivvell lectures of 1000, 15105 and 1005), and 
he w^as made president of the Amenean Histori- 
cal Assoeiation in 1015. For 10 years, namely 
from 1805 to 1005, he was one of the editors of 
the \mrriran IHstoitcal Hericiv. Among his 
wmrks may be mentioned: Hiniory of the 
French Herolvtion, (vol i, 1886; vol. ii, 185)2); 
The ^tory of Portugal, (1801) ; Albuquerque (in 
Rulers of India Series, 1802); Uevolufionary 
Europe, ]789--18f5, (1803) ; Syllabus of a Course 
of Jjecturea on Modern Eutopean History, HU)0- 
1890, (1899, with Prof. A. L. Lowell); Oohnial 
('tvxl Service, (1000); St. Patrick at Tarn (a 
forest play, 1009). He edited: Principal 
Speeches of the Statesmen and Orators of' the 
French HevolntUm, (1802, with Prof. (L B 
Adams) ; Select Documents of English Consti' 
tutional History, (1001, with Prof, H. E. Bob 
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ton) ; The Paoijic Ocean in History; Addresses 
and Tapers Head before the Panama- Pacific IJist. 
(UmgresH, (1915). 

STEVENS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOL- 
OGY. A iiun-Hecturian institution for the tech- 
nical education of men, located at Hoboken, .N. 
d. In the fall of 1919 there were 780 students, 
and 45 members in the faculty. Thirteen new 
iiiHtructors were added to the staff. The library 
contained 15,000 volumes and pamphlets. Pro- 
ductive funds, $1,500,000, income from all 
sources, $2 18,93a. The two brick barracks 
erected diinng the war by the government are 
now th(' propert> of the Institute and are being 
con veiled to care for the increased enrollment. 
The alumni have established the first of four 
M'liolarships in memory of Stevens men who died 
in SCI vice. 'I he eiidovvment of these when com- 
plete will be $40,000. Stevens was founded in 
IS70. Jbesident, Alexander C. Humphreys, 
l.L.I). 

STEWABT, Julius L. Painter, died in 
1010. He was born in Philadelphia Sept. 6, 
1855. lie studied in i^aris and received medals 
at the Herlin Kxhibitions of 1801 and 1895. He 
was the recipient of many other prizes and 
honors, and was a member or officer of impottant 
alt societies. lie was an oflicer of the Legion of 
Honor, and long a resident of Pans. 

STIRLING, Sir Edward 0. Australian phys- 
iologist and ethnologist, died at Adelaide, South 
Austialia, March 20 He was born in South 
Australia Sept. 8, 1810, and educated there and 
at Trinity ('olb^gc, Cambridge. He studied medi- 
cine at St. (feorge's Hos]dtal, London, and was 
l(‘(‘turer theie on physiology. He was after- 
wards }»iofessor of physiedogy at Adelaide ffni- 
veisity. South Australia, consulting surgeon at 
Adidaide Hospital and director of the South Aiis- 
tialian Museum He traveled throughout Aus- 
tralia and published the result of his observa- 
tions and discoveries. Among his works may be 
iiK'iitioiu'd a report on the anthropology of cen- 
tial Australia and a report on the Horn and 
scientific expedition 

STOCK-RAISING. See Live-Stock. 

STOCKS AND BONDS. See Finaincial Mk- 

\ IKW. 

STODDARD, Tappan. American chemist and 
educator, died at Northamjiton, Mass., December 
!) H(‘ was born at Nortliainpton, Oet. 20, 1852, 

graduated at Amlieist College in 1874 and 
studied in derma ny in 1877. He wa.s professor 
of (diemistrv and physics in Smith ('ollege, 
1881-97, and professor of chemistry from 1897 
to the time of his death. His writings ar(\ as 
follows: Ovthne of Qaalitafirc A^ialysis, 
(1883) ; hfCturc ^'otts on Oeneral Chemistry (2 
vols. 1884. 1885); Quantitative Kooperiments in 
(ivneral Chemistry, (1910); The Science of Bil- 
liards, (1913); introduction to Cenerat Chem- 
istry, (1010) ; An Introduction to Organic Chem- 
istrv, (1914) 

STORY, Julian. Painter, died at Philadel- 
phia, February 24. He was born in England in 
1858, and educated at Edinburgh and Oxford. 
He received lioiiorable mention in the Paris 
Salon, 1889, and thereafter won frequent honors 
by his work, including the silver medal of the 
liufValo Ex])osition in 1901 and of the San 
Francisco Exposition in 1915. One of his sit- 
ters was the celebrated singer, Emma Eamea, 
whom he married, but from whom he was after- 
waixis divorced. 


STRAITS SETTLEMENTS. A British 
crown colony in Malaysia, composed as follows: 


Pop. Pop. 

Sq M 1911 1917 Capital 

Singapore . . . 307 811,985 369,182 Singapore 

Penang . 571 278,003 298,413 Georgetown 

Malacca . . .720 124,081 145,198 Malacca 


Total ... 1,598 714,069 812,793 Singapore 


The estimated populations for 1918 were as fol- 
lows: Singapore, 369,777; Penang, 302,042; 
Malacca, 149, '052; total, 820,871. Under the ad- 
ministration of the Straits Settlement.^ are the 
t'oeos Islands and Christmas Island, and since 
1907 the colony of Labuan has been annexed. 
I’he island of Singapore has an area of 217 square 
miles, and to it are attached a number of small 
adjacent islands. IJie seat of government is the 
city of Singapore at the southwestern point of 
the island. I’enang has an area of 108 square 
miles, but under its administration is Province 
Wellesley on the opposite coast of the mainland 
The chief town of the Penang settlement is 
(Heorgetowm. Malacca is a strip on the western 
coast of the peninsula lying between Singapore 
and Penang, and ha.s a length of 42 miles and a 
width of from 8 to 24 miles. The leading city 
of the settlement, and one of the most important 
ports of the Far East, is Singapore which com- 
jirises the greater part of the population of the 
island of Singapore. As to the distribution of 
population b} race the most nuriieious element 
is the (biinese. In 1917 there w'ere 425,679 
Chinese; 266,228 Malays, and 92,407 natives of 
India. The following trade statisth's for 1016- 
17 are taken fiom the Statesman's Year Book 
for 1919: 


JmportH 

1916 1917 


Singa])ore 


. £51,172,271 

.i'61, 596,036 

Fonang 


15,841,()SH 

18,080,655 

Malacca 


2,389,074 

2,713,033 

Labuan 


169,987 

179,614 

(?hristniaR 

Jslnnd . 

35,120 

26,581 

Bindings 


151,733 

124,069 



Exports 



1916 

1917 

Singapore 


. £44,527,415 

.157,382,266 

Penang 


14,513,048 

18,115,809 

Malacca . 


4,458,451 

5,229,993 

Labuan 


161,387 

127,381 

Christmas 

Island . . . 

113.053 

137,541 

Bindings 


59,497 

57,946 


Revenue (1917) 12,295,079; expenditure, fl,- 
326,429. The debt stood on Jan. 1, 1918, at 
£6,913,352, which had been borrowed for public- 
works, and £4,907,432 as a war loan. Governor 
at the beginning of 1919, Sir Arthur Hcndeison 
^'oun^ 

STRAUS, Richard. See Music, Avstna. 

STREATFEILD, Richard Alexander. An 
English writer on rnu.sic, died in London, in 
February. He was born at Carshalton, in 1866. 
For 30 years he was assistant in the BritiKsh 
Museum, and from 1898-1912 musical critic of 
the Daily Oraphic. Of his books the best known 
is The Opera (a history). 

STREET RAILWAYS. See Municipal 
Ownership; Rapid Transit. 

STREETS. See Roads and Pavements. 

STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS. The period 
since the signing of the armistice has been 
marked by an increase in the use of tlie method 
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of the strike and lockout to compel the satis- 
factory settlement of industrial disputes. The 
strike and lockout have never been as marked 
in major industries as during the last six 
months of this year. 

Figures for the first six months of 1919 have 
been issued by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
These sliow that, while there were not so many 
strikes in 1919 as in 1918, they were of much 
greater importance. The totals are L572 in 
1919 as compared with 1811 in 1918. How- 
ever, beginning with the month of May, the 
number of sti ikes in 1919 exceeded those in 
1918. As usual, ^ew York City led in the 
number, with Chicago second, and Detroit, Bos- 
ton, Cleveland, Seattle, Toledo, Omaha and l*liil- 
adciiihia following. In by far the greater pro- 
poitioii, only males were affected. Although the 
slrikes oeeurred in practically every industry, 
s( veil strikes stand out with special prominence. 
Also see AKitiTHATiON and Coxcui.iation ; Trauk 
Unions 

Skattlk Genkral Strike. A general strike 
was called in Seattle on February Gth of 45,000 
union men, in sympathy with 25,000 shipyard 
uorkers who walked out on January 2l8t to en- 
force demands for higher wages. Street ears, 
schools, restaurants, theatres, newspapers, and 
other industries were forced to suspend opera- 
tions, while the culinary unions established soup 
kitcliens to feed the strikers and others who 
might he dependent upon them for food. The 
significant figure in the strike was Mayor Ole 
Hanson, who declared that any person inter- 
fering with the municipal functions would be 
shot on sight, and who sent an ultimatum to 
the strikers that, unless the sympathetic strike 
was called olf by February 8th, he would take 
steps to operate all essential industries, and 
would place the city under control of Federal 
authorities In the meanwhile, the strike spread 
to Tacoma and to San Francisco, whore 8000 
shipyard mechanics walked out. By February 
8th, 75,000 men had struck in Seattle, and the 
city wa.s placed under martial law. A Citizen’s 
Committee was appointed to deal with the strik- 
ers. Mayor Hanson took steps to alleviate con- 
ditions, and street cars started running again 
on February 9th, Through the efforts of the 
Committee, the strikers returned to work on 
February 11th, without having gained their ob- 
](*c‘t. The original shipyard strike continued un- 
til March 10th, when it was compromised. 

Boston Police Strike. On Sept. 9th, 1500 
policemen in Boston struck as a means of en- 
forcing the recognition of their newly formed 
union and of their right to affiliate with the 
American Federation of Labor. Rioting and dis- 
turbance immediately resulted, and a Provost- 
(Juard was brought from the navy yard to quell 
the disturbers. On the following morning, 
Mayor Peters issued a proclamation calling on 
all law-abiding citizens to help the authorities 
to maintain order. Nevertheless, many stores were 
broken into, and citizens robbed. On September 
10th the city was placed under martial law, 
and cavalry and 5000 members of the State 
Guard constantly patrolled the streets. On Sept, 
lull, there was further disturbance, and Gov. 
Coolidge telegraphed the Secretary of War and 
the Secretary of Navy asking for Federal mili- 
tary assistance in case the State Guard was not 
sufficient. On September 12th, President Gomip- 
ers of the American Federation of Labor, re- 


quested that the policemen return to status quo 
until after the Industrial Conference (see Arbi- 
tration AND Conciliation). However, the po- 
sitions of all policemen were declared vacant, 
and a new police force was developed, largely of 
returned soldiers, at an increased wage scale. 

Actor’s Strike. The refusal of the managers 
of the New York theatres to recognize the Ac- 
tors’ Equity Union, resulted in a strike early 
in August. There was much hitter feeling and 
one manager sued the actors for .$500,000 to 
cover losses sustained by the producers through 
the closing of the theatres. Chicago theatres 
promptly joined in the dispute. On August 
17th, stage hands and musicians walked out in 
a sympathetic strike in Nenv York CUty,. where 
10 theatres were forced to close. At this time, 
Federal mediators undertook the settlement ot 
the trouble. The strike was settled September 
0th, on the basis of the open shop, the demands 
as to salaries, overtime, and pay for rehearsals 
were mostly granted and arbitration of any fur- 
ther trouble was provided for. On Septcmbei 
7th, all the New York theatres were reopened. 

Steei. Strike. On September 22d, a steel 
strike was called, affecting 208,710 employees in 
the steel industry scattered through the various 
States wTiere plants are located. Claims had 
been advanced by the union covering collective 
bargaining, w'ages, hours, conditions, and prin- 
ciples involved in the industry. Judge Gary of 
the Steel Corporation refused to confer with 
these men on the grounds that the union-leaders 
were not authorized to speak for a large number 
of his employees, and that such a conference 
might be interpreted as a recognition of the 
closed shop. Much damage was done and there 
was rioting throughout Pennsylvania. An in- 
vestigating committee was appointed by tlie 
Senate, which learned that tlie strikers were 
eager to arbitrate, but that the Steel Corpora- 
tion refused to arbitrate, since a “question of 
moral principle cannot he arbitrated oi compro- 
mised.” In Gary, on October 4th, conditions 
grew so bad that General Wood was called to* 
take charge of the situation. From that time 
on, the men gradually returned to woik, and 
the trend was in favor of the employers. At 
the end of the year, although the sirikt* wan 
not officially imded, the mills were in operation,, 
and the trouble had been subdued. 

Lonosiiobemen’s Strike. Between 4000 and 
5000 longshoremen employed on North River 
piers in New York City, went out on strike 
October 7th, without warning and against the 
orders of their leaders, demanding an increase 
in wages. By October 9th, some 25,000 men 
were out, and shipping was badly tied up. Sub- 
sequently, the number of those on strike in- 
creased to 70,000 and their idleness kepi 30,000 
other men from working. Tons of food spoiled 
on the piers. On October 11th, the strike was 
spreading along the coast, threatening Balti- 
more, Boston, and Norfolk. On October 15th, 
the longshoremen accepted an olTer of a 9 per 
cent increase and voted to return to work, but 
only 5000 actually did so. October 17th was 
marked by violence. On October 18th, a con- 
ciliation commission was named, consisting of 
Mayor Hylan, Paul Vaccarrelli, and James L. 
Hughes. On October 2l8t, 500 regular troops, 
were landed to do guard duty, and unload ships. 
After much violence and internal trouble, the' 
union recedt*d from its extravagant demands,, 
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and the strike ended November 4th, with a 
compromise increasing wages 22^/2 per cent. 
There had been 495 ships tied up in New York 
harbor. 

1'rtnteu’s Strike. Ten thousand pressmen 
were locked out on October Ist by 250 printing 
films in New York City, after the local unions 
had been outlawed by their international unions 
for refusal to abide by their contracts. The 
local unions demanded higher wage^i, and a 44- 
honr weak. Many publications, including promi- 
nent magazines, were affected, more than 160 
magazines and 300 trade papers being tied up. 
The strike was settled on November 25th by 
the printers and pressmen returning to work 
under orders of their international officers at an 
inciM*ase of $0 per w^eek. 'J'hey had demanded 
if?I4 and refused to arbitrate a demand for the 
14'houi week. 

Coal Strike. On Oct. 6, 1917, the operators 
and miners in the coal mining industry signed 
an agreement which was to be in force for the 
duration of the war. On Oct. 24, 1918, Fuel 
Administrator Garfield refused a wage increase 
to bituminous workers. On Sept. 22, 1919, the 
Cnited Mine W'oikers’ convention adopted de- 
mands for a 30-hour w'eek and GO per cent in- 
crease in wages, and instructed the officials to 
call a general strike November 1st, in case a 
satisfactory agreement were not secured by that 
time. From September 2501- October 24th the 
operators and workers were in joint wage con- 
f(*rcijec without agreement. On November 1st, a 
strike of 425,000 bituminous miners began. The 
Indiana }H)lis Federal Court, on an immediate 
application of Attorm'y-Ceneral Palmer, issued a 
temporary order restraining the miners’ officials 
from directing the strike, and on November 8th, 
the same court issued an injunction ordering 
the recall of the strike order. On November 
11 til, this order was recalled, and on November 
14tli, a joint conference reopened. This confer- 
(*iieo was unable to reach any agreement. How- 
ever, at the end of the year, the dispute was to 
bo settled by a court of arbitration, although, on 
December 22d, tlie K.xecutive Committee of Coal 
Operators denied that they had agreed to ac- 
(•(*pt President Wihsoii’s plan for adjustment, 
whi<*h WRh ‘To refer the matter under dispute 
to a board of arbitration for determination.” 
Due to the drop in coal production, it was neces- 
sary to return the country to the war basis of 
eonservation of fuel, and Fuel Administrator 
Carfield issued drastic orders against unneces- 
sary consumption of coal. 

Orp:at Britain. Figures given in the Labour 
ihizette for September, 1919, show huge increases 
in labor disputes during 1919. Three times as 
many people were involved as in the previous 
year, and seven times as many work days lost. 
The totals from January to August are: In 
1919, 1029 disputes as compared with 815 in 
1918; 1,885,000 work people involved as com- 
pared with 658,000; 23,145,000 work days lost 
as compared with 3,438,000. Largest trouble 
was found in coal mining, having 865,000 work- 
ers involved in disputes, textiles with 488,000 
and engineering and shipbuilding, with 240,000. 

The important strikes were: 150,000 coal 
miners January 9th-22d for a stoppage of 20 
minutes per shift for meals, and other conces- 
sions which were granted; 100,000 miners March 
24th”30th with a national demand for wages, 
lower hours, and the nationalization of mines, 


w'hich was set aside pending the miners’ na- 
tional ballot offered by the government; 190,000 
shipbuilders, starting in January and ending 
gradually, demanding wages and hours with 
varying results; 450,000 textile workers June 
23d-tJuly 10th, demanding increase in w^ages and 
low'er hours, which was compromised; 75,000 
coal miners July 21st~27th, demanding a change 
in piece-rates, which was compromised; 150,000 
coal miners July IGth-August 12th, demanding 
increase in piece-rates which was compromised; 
500,000 railway employees September 25th-Oc- 
tober 5th, objecting to governmental reduction 
of wages, and obtaining a continuation of wages 
on a war basis. For coal situation, see Indus- 
tri al KeCON STRUCTION . 

(/AN ADA. The Monthly Labor Review for May 
summarizes the repoiL of the (^anadian Depari- 
nieiit of Labor for 1918. In that year, there 
were 196 strikes in the Dominion, as compared 
with 148 in 1917. The number of employees 
involv(‘d shows an increase fiom 48,329 to 68,- 
489. However, these stiikes WTre more rapidly 
settled, and there was a reduction in workdays 
lost from 1,134,790 to 763,341 days. 

(_)f these 196 strikes, 72 were due to requests 
for increased wages, 12 for recognition of union, 
13 were sympathetic strikes. Alost of the stiikes 
were of minor importaiuH', 89 per cent involving 
less than 1000 employees, and 36.7 per cent being 
settled in less than live days. 

It is worthy of note that 113 strikes were 
terminated in favor of the employees, 41 in favor 
of the employers, and 42 were compromised or 
undetermined. With regard to the means of set- 
tlement, 102 w^ere settled by dire(‘t negotiation, 
34 by conciliation or nuniiation, 21 by arbitra- 
tion, and four by boards of conciliation 

,Iapan. Osaka, the principal industrial cen- 
tre of Japan, experienced a scries of labor dis- 
putes during the summer. J'he average increase 
in wages demanded w'as approximately 30 per 
cent. In almost every ease the workmen were 
met at least halfway "by the employers and the 
duration of the strikes was seldom over two days 
Over ll,0(j0 workmen employed in nine estab- 
lishments struck in July, and 2000 in six estab- 
lishm^its early in August. Most of the actual 
oi threatened strikes were limited to individual 
eonceriis, although there w^ere instances of spe- 
cific trade strikes, such as tliat of the stone- 
masons and that of tlie coopers. Cooperation 
between w'orkpeople belonging to a number of 
concerns -engaged in The same industry is im- 
possible because of a police regulation prohibit- 
ing the instigation of any strike. In a few 
cases, a society known as the Yu-Ai-Kai 
(Friendly Society), took up the case of its mem- 
bers and arranged terms with the employers, 
hut in the case of a dispute in an electrical ma- 
chinery works in Kyoto, the so(*iety had to hand 
over the task of mediation to the Chief of 
Police. This strike lasted five days, the longest 
of any in that district. 

Italy, Labor disturbances began early in 
July, when food rioters weie fired upon by 
carabineers on July 4th. Shops were sacked, oc- 
casioning a damage of more than $100,600 and 
the red flag was hoisted in Tuscany and Ro- 
magna. Mob violence increased. A ^ general 
strike was declarcnl in Naples, but lost impetus, 
due to the voluntary cutting of prices by the 
shopkeepers and the issuing of a decree by the 
Italian King inflicting a penalty of 10,000 lire 
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({^1930) for all food profiteers, and the govern- 
ment compliance with the demand of the strikers 
Unit the supply trains for Kolchak armies in 
Siberia be held up. In anticipation of a general 
strike called by the I.abor Confederation for 
duly 20th“21.st, 50,000 armed citizens were or- 
ganized in Florence, thus preventing activity. 

Spain. According to censored dispatches, the 
Congress of Spanish Employers, sitting at Barce- 
lona, declared a lockout on October 26th, to take 
effect throughout Spain on November 4th, affect- 
ing over 1,000,000 workers, and closing all the 
principal industries, trades and professions, even 
sehoiUs and public works. The lockout went into 
cHect. It was stated on November 13th that the 
ojiposing organizations had come to terms, but 
two days later, the rupture was rem'wed by 
strikes suece€*ding the general lockout. This act 
on the part of the employers was aimed at the 
Confederacion General del Trabajo, the General 
Federation of Labor — an organization of great 
secrecy, described in the press as “ruling by 
assassination.” 

Sweden. Sweden has been undergoing a long 
series of industrial disputes and strikes. In 
danuary, there were strikes among the sailors 
and engine-drivers which assumed serious di- 
mensions. A thieatened strike by the railway 
men was averted by the government only by 
Uie granting of iin])ortant concessions. Soon 
after, came a long strike in the Swedish match 
industry and among tlie stevedores at Gothen- 
burg, as a direct outcome of the International 
Stevedoring Congress in Holland, which directed 
a blockade of all goods classed as war material. 
Th(‘ most serious trouble was the printers’ 
strike whicli lasted two months, resulting in 
the reduction of all ))apcrs. The fight was 
finally won by the owners. In the first week 
in October, a lockout was declared in the wood- 
working trades, in which all conciliatory at- 
tempts proved unsatisfactory. In the mean- 
time, labor legislation has been given additional 
impetus bv the (mhariced importance of labor. 

STURGE, William Atxen. A British eth- 
nologist, died in 1919. Tie was born at Bristol 
in 1850, Btudied medicine, and practiced for 
nearly 30 years at Nice. He was the author of 
various papers on medical subjects, and an au- 
thority on pre historic implements and weapons 
in stone and bronze. 

STYRIA. A former crownland of Austria 
before the downfall of the Austro-Hungarian Em- 
pire. Area, 8662 square miles; population at the 
census of Dec. 31, 1910, 1,444,157; estimated, 
1913, 1,467,758. In 1910 the Austrian subjects 
numbered 1,394,699, of whom 70,5 per cent spoke 
German and 29.37 per cent Slovenian, ('apital, 
Graz, with an estimated population of 156,600. 
The territory w'as incorporated in the new ffugo- 
81av state. vSee Jt:go-8lavia. 

SUBMARINES. See Naval IbiooKESS. 

SUBWAYS. See Rapid Transit. 

SUDAN, Anglo-Eoyptian. An African ter- 
ritory under British authority, situated between 
Egypt and Uganda, and extending from the Red 
Sea to the limits of Wadai in central Africa. 
Capital, Khartum. Area, about 1,014,400 square 
miles; population, estimated, 1917, at 3,400,000. 
The chief towns are Khartum with 16,325 in- 
habitants in 1917; Omdurman, former Dervish 
capital, with 84,022; Khartum North with 10,- 
828. Reported values of imports and exports 
in 1917 were £E3, 102,1 17 and £E3,490,565 re- 


spectively. Revenue and expenditure accoraing 
to the budget estimates of 1918, balanced at 
£E2.255,000. Total length of railway, about 
1500 miles. Acting Governor-General and Sir- 
dar at the beginning of 1919, Maj. Sir L. 0. F. 
Stack. 

Oil December 21st it was reported that a bat- 
talion of British troops in Sudan had sufTered 
leverses resulting in the death of two officers 
and between 20 and 30 soldiers. On November 
1 5th, the Equatorial Battalion under Major 
White was attacked by a considerable* force of 
tribesmen, losing seven killed and nine wounded, 
and again on December 8th when the natives fell 
upon the advance guard of the column and drove 
it back. Later reports indicated that the column 
wuis advancing without further resistance. 

SUGAR, 'ibis coininodity continued to l)e a 
soun'o of concern the world over. There was a 
world shortage compared with pre-war produc- 
tion, estimated at about two million tons, as 
there had been since the w'ar began. There was 
juactically no diminution in this shortage in 
the 1919-20 crop. As the shortage is equivalent 
to about 13 pel cent of the normal cro]) its ef- 
fect is widely felt in all countries dependent on 
imports. 

Sugar was scarce and high in European coun- 
tries, many of them being on a sugar ration. 
In the United States there was much difficulty 
in securing supplies throughout the year, and 
the demand w’as unusually large, attributed to 
piuhibition and to hoarding. Prospect of the 
relimiuishment of control through the dissolu- 
tion of the Sugar Equalization Board at the 
close of the year led to ajiprehension and the 
expectation of higher prices, hut a bill con- 
tinuing the board through 1920 passed Con- 
giess. The per capita consumption of sugar 
in the United States, judging fiom the first nine 
months, was equivalent to about 92 pounds for 
the >ear, against 73 pounds in 1918, 83 pounds 
in 1917, and nearly 87 pounds in 1914. This 
would indicate an increase of about five pounds 
per capita since 1914. The Sugar Equalization 
Board estimated that the United States con- 
sumption in 1919 would be over half of the 
world’s total exportable surplus and over one- 
fourth of the total world's production. 

The world's sugar production for the crop 
vear 1919-20, as estimated by Willett and Gray 
in December, was 12,305,394 tons of cane sugar 
and 4,084,000 tons of beet sugar, a total of 16,- 
389,394 short tons as compared with 16,418,580 
tons in 1918-19, and 17,287,577 tons in 1917-18. 
The cane sugar crop of Louisiana was less than 
half that of 1918. The total cane sugar crop 
of the United States, including the Virgin 
Islands, was 1,056,631 tons; that of Cuba, 4,- 
300,000 tons; the British West Indies, 218,000 
tons; the French West Indies, 55,000 tons, and 
Santo Domingo, 180,000 tons. The estimates for 
other leading countries were as follows: Mex- 
ico, 85,000; Central America, 30,000; South 
America, 792,000; Asia (including the Philip- 
pine Islands), 4,6u0,763; Australia and Fiji 
Islands, 335,000, and Africa, 582,000 tons. The 
beet sugar crop in the United States was esti- 
mated at about 800,000, as compared with 674,- 
892 in 1918, and 682.867 in 1917. The total 
Furopean beet sugar crop shows an increase of 
about 600,000 tons over 1918-19, but is still far 
short of the pre-war production. 

The war gave quite an impetus to the dis' 
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cussioti of the need for home grown sugar in 
England. It was one of the scarcest commodi- 
ties, and a year after the armistice the Food 
Ministry was obliged to ration it. An estate of 
nearly 6,000 acres was purchased by the Sugar 
Beet (Trowers’ Society with the financial assist- 
ance of the government, and is to be developed 
as a test of commercial beet growing on a large 
scale. 

Ihe importance of the growing of sugar beet 
seed in the United States lias increased in view 
of the European sliortage. Although nearly 
six tliousand acres of beet seed were grown in 
1018, yielding over 6,000,000 pounds of seed, it 
bus been necessary to import about twice as 
much seed as was grown at home. Jn 1010 there 
was a production of approximately 6,000,700 
pounds of seed, which was somewhat less than 
earlier estimates A bulletin entitled The ^ugar 
fi(wt Industry m the United Htatr.s, by C O. 
Townsend, was issued by the U S. Department 
of Agriculture (No 721), and another (No. 
726) on Farw Praciiee in Cirowing Sugar Hrets 
in Three Distriets in Colorado, 1014-1.5. A 
manual entitled The Sugar Beet in America, by 
h S. Harris, was published during the year 
(New York, 1010). See also Food'AND Nittrt- 
1 roN. 

SULPHUR. Sulphur to the amount of 
J,3r)3,r>25 long tons was mined in the ITnited 
States in 1018, compar(‘d witli 1,134,412 long 
tons in 1017 and 610,683 in 1016 The total 
amount of sulphur shipped in 1018 was 1,260,700 
long tons, valued at approximately $27,868,000, 
as against 1,120,378 long tons, valued at nearly 
$23,087,000 in 1017, and 766,83.5 tons of a value 
of $12,217,000 in 1016 

Imports of snlpliur diminished steadily over 
the jieriod 1014-18. Tn the former year a total 
of 26,135 long tons valued at $477,037 was 
brought into the country, hut by 1017 imports of 
this article had diminislied to 1015 long tons, 
of a value of $20,340, and in 1018 only 82 long 
tons, valued at $0542 came in. However this 
dei'rease in imports in five years of 26,053 long 
tons was more than offset by a growth in do- 
mestic jirodiiction during the same peiiod of 035,- 
835 long tons. Some of the forms in which 
sulphur is imported are: (Irude suljihur (the 
lirincipal one) flowers of sulphur, sulphur lac, 
and refined sulphur 

Exports ill lOlS were grealer tiian in 1016 
hut Jess than in 1017. A total of 131,002 long 
tons were exported in 1018, valued at $3,626,- 
(538, 152,833 long tons valued at $3,504,661 in 
1017, and 128,755 long tons, valued at $2,505,- 
857 in 1016. 

SULZER, Charles August. Former dele- 
gate to Congress from Alasl^a, died in Alaska in 
April. He was born at Roselle, N. J.. Feb. 24, 
1870, and studied at the United States Military 
Academy 1800-1001. He served with the New 
dersey Volunteers during the Spanish- American 
War. Afterw^ards (1007) he wont to Alaska 
where he engaged in mining and in business and 
where he was chosim a memhef of the Territorial 
senate in 1014. He was elefted delegate to the 
Federal government for the term 1017 10. 

SUMATRA. In 1010 there was a remark- 
able recovery in the export trade of the east 
eoast on account of the improvement in ship- 
ping conditions. Trade, however, did not return 
to the normal conditions of the perital l)efore the 
war. The balance of trade at that time was in 


favor of Sumatra, especially on account of the 
exports of tobacco, rubber, etc. The island like 
other parts of the world suffered from the high 
cost of living, including greatly increased prices 
of staple articles such as rice. During the war 
the products of the east coast were shipped 
directly to the consuming markets, instead of 
by way of the Netherlands. In 1914 the chief 
leading European products among exports were 
coffee, tea, tobacco, and rublier. In all of these 
there was a marked increase in 1918. The total 
area planted in rubber on June 30, 1910, was 
about 340,000 acres, an im-rease of 30,Q(XI acres 
in the course of six months. The expoits of 
tobacco also incrcastxi and returned nearly to the 
normal point. Oil production decreased. 

SUN. See Astronomy. 

SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION^ American. 
hounded in 1817, this is a voIuiiteiT association 
of members of different denominations whose 
puipose is to teach (Christian truths, especially 
to the young. Missionary work is carried on 
throughout the United States in organizing Sun- 
day. schools, and distributing religious books 
and magazines. During the fiscal year ending 
March 1, 1919, the Union organized 862 schools, 
with 2089 teachers and 29„386 pupils; reorgan- 
ized 700 schools, with 23(58 teacliers and 22,574 
juipils; aided 2440 schooLs, with 13,900 teachers, 
and 170,125 pupils; vi'^ited 171,973 families; 
brought 6906 pupils into existing schools, with 
4364 Conversions; established 209 prayer meet- 
ings. 95 Young People’s Soeieties; 0 ]>ened 152 
pleaching .stations; organi/(‘d 19 churches; built 
13 churches; sold hooks and periodicals valued 
at $18,629 42; and gave hooks and periodicals 
valued at $3019 47. The combined eireiilation 
of the society’s II periodicals was 2,020,137 — a 
loss of 63,842 over the corresponding circulation 
for the preceding year. Seven new books were 
published during the year of which 22,000 copies 
were printed. Among Ihe.se W’<u*e Volumes 4, 5, 
6, ami 7 of the series entitled Through the Bible 
Day by Day, hv Rev. F B. Mi^yer, which makes 
it complete. Of the new editions of older books, 
leaflets, maps, wall oliarts, hymn hooks, and other 
Sunday school re(]uisites 282,150 were madp, 
making, with the new hooks of tlie year, a total 
pi eiduct ion of .304,150, Besides thi.s 950,037 
publications were fuinislied to chafilains for 
use with the .\inciican forces here and abroad. 
To theological siiidcuts 1.365 volumes were dis- 
tributed as aids in their study. This branch was 
somewhat restricted by lack of funds. A com- 
mit ti‘(‘ on War Service, did much valuable wmik 
during the year, 378 chaplains having received 
6.58 shipments of literature to aid them in their 
work, besides 7575 w^all charts and cards. In 
this work the society cooperated with the Y M. 
0. A. Marked progress w’as reported by the mis- 
sionaries among the mining camps, who said that 
the number of miners w’as greater and that in 
general they seemed more receptive to Bible 
tea<*hing. Work among the negroes in the South 
was very encouraging. The negroes arc being 
taught to respect the law, and to spend their 
time in nsefnl pursuits. The amount of crime 
reported among those people has greatly de- 
creased. However, about one- third of the force 
of missionaries w'as wdthdrawui due to the war, 
during the year, and not as much work was ac- 
complished as had been hoped for. The Bible 
and Prayer League greatlv enlarged its member- 
ship, having a total of 1765 on its roll. No dis- 
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triot conferences were held durinj? the year due 
to the exigencies of the war. The treasurer's 
report showed an income of $444,461.91, of which 
$0217.72 was on hand at the time of the issuing 
of the report. Officers for 1919 were; Presi- 
dent, Martin L Finckel; secretary, William H. 
Hirst; trej^surer, John E. Stevenson; educational 
adviser, Ceorge A. Barton. Headquarters at 
1816 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 

SURGERY. See Shock. 

SURINAH. See Dutch Guiana. 

SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. A non-sectar- 
ian co*educational institution, located at Swarth- 
more, Pa. The enrollment for 1919-20 was 246 
men and 248 women ; the faculty numbers 46, 
eight new members being added in the year. 
Prodiutive funds total $2,251,136; the value of 
apparatus is .$275,429 and of grounds and build- 
ings, $1,615,721. The library contains 40,000 
volumes, and the library is valued at $56,914. 
Swarthmore was founded in 1864 by the Society 
of Friends. President, Joseph Swain, LL.D. 

SWAZILAND. A British protectorate in 
South Africa, situated at the southeast cornep of 
the Transvaal, and north of Zululand, Area, 
6678 square miles; population, 1911, 99,959, of 
whom 98,733 were natives, 143 of other colored 
races, and 1083 whites. Later estimates (1914) 
})lace the population at 107,117. The chief prod- 
ucts are corn, tobacco, millet, peanuts and veg- 
etables. Bieh mineral resources are^ report^, 
but are undeveloped with the exception of tin, 
of which the output in 1917-18 was valued at 
£60,221, and gold which had been v’orked before 
the war on a small scale. Livestock in 1018 
were as follows* Cattle, 150,000; sheep and 
goats, 250,000; pigs, 9000; horses, 500. Revenue 
and expenditures for 1017 18: £70,796, and 

£70,005 respectively. The protectorate is in the 
customs territory of the T^nion of South Africa. 
The seat of government is at Mbabane. Resi- 
dent Commissioner at the beginning of 1010, D. 
Honey. 

SWEDEN. A kingdom occupying the east- 
ern and larger division of the Scandinavian pen- 
insula in the extreme northwest corner of Eu- 
rope; iKuinded on the east, south and west by 
tlft‘ Gulf of Bothnia, the Baltic Sea, the Sound, 
the Kattegat and (he Skager-Rak and on the 
west and north by Norway, Fifteen per cent of 
its territory lies north of the Arctic circle, but 
the comparative nearness of the (Julf Sticam 
tempers the climate. 

Arka and Population. The area is placed at 
173,035 square miles, and the population was 
estimated Dec. 31, 1917, at 5,800,847. It is en- 
tirely of Scandinavian stock, with the exception 
of 25,290 Finns, 7138 Lapps and a few thou- 
sand others. The movement of population in 
1017 was as follows: Births, 120,461; deaths, 
77,157; marriages, 35,589. The immigrants in 
that year numbered 581 1 ; emigrants 6440, of 
whom 2462 went to the United States, lljc 
chief towns, with their population at the be^gin- 
ning of 1919, were: Stockliolm, 413,163; Gote- 
borg, 196,994; Malm*'), 112,521; Norrkbping, 58,- 
154. 

Ei)t cation. Public elementary instruction is 
free and compulsory; children not attending pul)- 
lic schools must present evidence of private in- 
struction. In 1917 the elementary schools num- 
bered 16,485, with 23,014 teachers and 706,066 
pupils. There were, besides, 77 public secondary 
schools with 25,669 pupils; 15 normal schools, 


and various special and technical schools. There 
are two universities, one at Upsala with 2374 
students in the autumn of 1917, and the other 
at Lund with 1405. There are also medical, phil- 
osophical and law faculties at Stockholm and 
Gbteborg. 

Agriculture. The number of farms under 
cultivation in 1917 was 447,696. The acreage in 
hectares, and the produce in tons, for the prin- 
cipal crops in 1918 is indicated in the following 


table : 


Acreaffe 

Produce 


(hectares) 

(tom) 

Crop 

1918 

1918 

Wheat . . . ... 

154,155 

245,019 

Rye 

. . 883,696 

502,779 

Barley 

185,263 

254,080 

Oats 

782,791 

840,185 

Mixed Corn 

. . . 264,719 

380,080 

Leguminous crops . . 

42,278 

59,909 

Potatoes 

169.488 

1,985.840 

Roots 

. . 120.688 

.8,686,252 

Hay 

... 1,189,947 

2,128,314 


The following items in regard to Sweden’s agri- 
culture during tlie year wme supplied by the 
I'nited States Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. Tbc total value of the 1919 har- 
vest was estimated at 2,50(),0(X),00() crowns. 
The 1918 harvest was valued at 2,330,000,000 
crowns. The Central Statistical Bureau of the 
government has announced that the year’s po- 
tato crop totaled 2.197,710 tons. Kristianstad 
and Malmohus Counties were the heaviest pro- 
ducers, with 318,787 and 196,201 tons, resjiec- 
tiv'ely. 1'he government's agricultural commis- 
sion askiNi an aiipropriation of 3,460,000 crowns, 
to be used in 1921 for draining extensive areas, 
chiefly in Norrland and in Dalarna. 

Industiuks. The chief industry of Sw^eden 
has always been mining, and it w^as the largest 
])roducer of iron in Europe until the industry 
was revolutifmized by the introduction of coal. 
The iron ore prwlueed in 1917 amounted to 6,- 
217,172 tons. Silver, lead, copper, zinc, man- 
ganese, sulphur, pyrites, and gold also are pro- 
duced. Tlie numlKU* of persons engaged in min- 
ing in 1917 was 49,455. Other important indus- 
tries are lumbering and woodworking. The fol- 
lowing notes on conditions of Swinlish iiulustry 
during the year were supplied liy the United 
States Huieaii of Foreign and Domestic (’oin- 
meree: The x>ro8pect8 for the wood pulp, paper, 
and textile industries were rtqmrtecl to be im- 
proving. The glass industry also showed signs 
of increased activity, new orders having been 
received from England. With regard to the 
jieat industry, however, conditions were much 
more unfavorable. This industry is of great 
importance because of the large increase in 
the domestic consumption of fuel whiidi has 
taken place of late years in Sweden. The i>er- 
centage of em])loyment in the shoe industry was 
good, but iniglii have been better if one of the 
larger factories, which slopped wmrk some time 
ago on account of the too small market for its 
products, had not later run into difficulties and 
therefore been unable to resume priKluction when 
conditions improved. The Swedish iron indus- 
try during both the first and second quarters of 
1919 operated under very depressing conditions. 
Some of tlie most important reasons for this 
were the caution and hesitancy of the market oh 
account of the imcertain industrial conditions, 
the valuta difficulties, overproduction in the 
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large countries, and finally the government sales 
on the British market of the stocks belonging 
to the state which had accumulated during the 
war. The export of pig iron during the second 
quarter of 1910 was only 23,100 tons, against 
54,000 tons during the same period in 1918; and 
the aggregate iron export for these two corre- 
sponding periods amounted to 57,000 and 109,400 
tons, respectively. At the same time the export 
of iron oie decreased to 635,000 tons, a decline 
of about 50 per cent. 

t'oMMEHCE. The leading exports and imports 
for 191G were as follows: 

Kronor Kronor 

Textile niaiuifactures . , . 88,282,114 21,998,065 

Corn and flour. . . . 58,504,017 5,657,010 

Colonial wares . . 73,426,249 3 0,653,270 

liaw textile material and 

yarn . . ... 87,757,088 4,562,931 

Minerals, of imports most- 
ly coal . . ... .304,939,850 101,262.824 

Metal goods, machinery, 

etc 103,83 7,405 257,087,133 

Live animals and animal 

food . . . . 38,541,281 184,686,763 

Uair, hides and other 

animal products 60,040,240 26,474,883 

Metals, raw and partly 

wrought 94,654,361 170,752,234 

Timber, wrouglit and un- 
wrought . 13,970,950 328,954,262 

Wood pulp pajier and 

liaper manufactures 9,192,068 285,248.073 

Other articles . .. 211,440,894 159.044.458 

Total 11.38,566,577 1,556,376,906 

(£62,745,988) (£85.703,574) 

Onicial figures just made puldie show that the 
irufiort and export trade of Sweden in 1917 
innoiinted to $504,902,240, as compared with 
$722,243,920 in 1910, a loss of $157,251,680 

Tlie trade by countries was- 

Country 1916 1017 

Imports from-™ 

Certnany . . . $312,605,560 $ 77,245,640 

Great Britain . , 44,064,560 3 7,411,440 

United Stales. 57,335,920 25,760.360 

Denmark .. . 23,330,120 30,396,560 

Noivvav . . . 16,385,520 13,847,560 

Finland . . . 2,430,760 5,368 040 

Switzerland 3,360,720 6.480,240 

Netlierlands .5 804.880 6,190,800 

France . 6,314,080 4,207,600 

Russia in Kuropo . 2,816,680 .5,220,640 

Austria-Hungarv .... 1,238,160 2.532.600 

Other countries' . . 31,447,120 8.616.200 

Total. . . $305,134,080 $203,307,480 


'I'lic trade with tbe United States declined 
from $77,540,440 to $39,275,400 during the pe- 
riod Very notieeal)le are tlie inereased trade 
balances witli the neutral countries — Denmark, 
Norway, Holland, and Switzerland. 

44ie Swedish government has recently pub- 
lished an intercHting series of .statistics cover- 
ing tlie exchange of products between the three 
Scandinavian countries during the years 1914 to 
1918. 'I'he striking fact shown by the statistics 
was that Denmark supplied Sweden with large 
arnonnts of food products during the critical 
years 1917 and 1918. In 1917 Swedish imports 
of butter from Denmark amounted to 7142 tons, 
the total butter imports into Sweden for 1917 
being 7150 tons. Tn the same year imports of 
clieese and pork from Denmark were 547 and 
6345 tons, respectively, the total Danish pro- 
duction of these articles being 548 and 0624 
tons, respectively. Exports from Norway to the 


other two countries did not begin’ in earnest 
until the end of 1918. Tn 1918 Norway ex- 
ported to Sweden 54,597 tons of salt herring, as 
well as considerable quantities of copper ore and 
sulphur, and 18,009 tons of saltpeter. 

At the close of the year there were clear indi- 
cations that the Oernians were recovering the 
control of the Swedish market for tools. W hile 
the American machines enjoyed a better reputa- 
tion than the Herman, and could generally be 
sold at a higher price, the ditrerence in prices 
was so wide, on account of the cheaper German 
labor, that there was no market for them. At 
the close of the year tools were being purchased 
at a very low price from German sources. To- 
ward the end of tbe year the new free harbor 
of Stockholm, which was begun Aug. 6, 1917, 
was opened, and by the close of the year two 
large new quays were in use 

Snif’piNG. Tlie merchant marine engaged in 
both the home and foreign trade on Jan. 1, 1919, 
numbered 2684 vessels with a tonnage of 1,049,- 
456. The vessels entered from foreign countries 
in 1016 were 34,303 with a tonnage of 13,811,688; 
cleared for foreign eoiuitries 68,884 with a ton- 
nage of ,27,721,578. Tlie number of ships and 
Iniats which passed through the canals of Sweden 
in 1916 was 145,194 

Railways. Late in 1919 the railway line 
connecting the Swedish and Finnish railway sys- 
tems at Haparauda and Tornea was ofiened, and 
s<Tved to obviate the transshipment of freight by 
sea across the Gulf of Bothnia, which had been 
the prevailing practice. The interconnection of 
the Finnish and vSwedish railway systems had 
been planned ever since the Swedish northern 
trunk line had been extended to the Tornea 


Valley, some time before the war 
ance of the junction of the two 

The import- 
lines was di- 

Country 

1916 

1917 

Exports to — • 

Germany . . . 

$117,260,720 

$ 94,349,400 

Great Britain . 

85.773,400 

57,920,160 

United States . . 

20,20 4,520 

13 515,240 

Denmark 

25,149,120 

30,225,040 

Norway 

30,921,840 

43,606.280 

Finland 

16,567,760 

17,784.480 

Switzerland 

978 200 

2,286,040 

Netherlands 

16.433.760 

21,343,520 

France . . . 

25,888,800 

17,095,720 

Russia in Europe 

36,466,760 

34,191.440 

Austria Hungary 

11,684,800 

13 617,080 

Other countries 

29,780.160 

15,745,000 

Total 

$417,109,840 

$361,679,400 

minished by the fact 

that the Swedish and Fin- 


nish gauges were dilTerent, so that gcHwls and 
passenger.s could not be forwarded from Sweden 
to Finland by through trains. The electrifica- 
tion of Swedish railways was under active dis- 
cussion during the year, the Railway (Vnincil 
considering the electrification of tlie Stoekholni- 
(h)theiibiirg line, and arranging that the ])io- 
po.sal he laid before tbe Riksdag. The grant re- 
quired was estimated at about 60,000,000 kronen, 
not allowing for locomotives. It was planned 
that this amount should be spread over three 
years. 

The Railway Gouncil also proposed that the 
electrification 'of the Gellivara-Svarton railway, 
previously decided upon, should be pushed for- 
ward more rapidly. 

Finance. Budget estimates for 1919 bal- 
anced at 621,693,800 kronor. 

The following tables showing the budget esti- 
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mates for 1J>19 are taken from the Statesman's 
Year Book : 


REVENUE 

Kronor 

Htate revenues 

Oapifation tax 850,000 

Taxes on incomes and property, etc... 190,3.50,000 

Succession tax 8, .500, 000 

Other stamp duties 32,400,000 

Tax on war profits 80,800,000 

Customs 70,000,000 

Excise on spirits, malt, sugar and to- 
bacco 45,400,000 

MiMcellaneons 9,802,640 

Net receipts from productive funds of the 
State 

Business of the State 

Railways 

Posts and Telegraphs 15,784,000 

Waterfall works . ... 6,500,000 

Domains ... ... 25,500,000 

Interest shares in the Liiossavaara-Kiir- 

unavaara Co, Idd 1,450,000 

Interest on shares in tlie Swedish To- 

bflcco Monopoly Co., Ltd 4,500.000 

Interest on outstanding loans 4,902,500 

Fund from intoxicating liquor revenue.. 300,000 

Of the profit of the National Bank 

Capital assets taken into use . ... 1.3,012,300 

Loan-s 102,642,360 


Total revenue . . . 621,693,800 


A supplementary budf^jet added for external 
expenses 381,887,1100 kronor. 


EXPENDITURE 



Ordinary 

Extraor- 

dinary 

Tolad. 


expenses 

Kronor 

expenses 

Kronor 

Kronor 

Actual Expenses: 

Royal Household. . . 1,345.000 


1,345.000 

Justice ... . 

. . . 7,442,940 

1,440,460 

8,883,400 

Foreiffn affairs 

2.322,550 

232,850 

2,555.400 

Army 

. . .65 240.388 

37.651,612 

102,892,000 

Navy 

. .27,544,655 

15.410,345 

42,955,000 

Interior 

. .23,105,700 

30,203,400 

58,309,100 

Education and 
desiastical 
fairs 

Ec- 

af 

. .26,015,222 

8.201,578 

34.216.800 

Finance .... 

. 64„762,002 

5.488,098 

70,2.50,100 

A g:ri culture 

. .11.174,200 

35.704,900 

46,879,100 

Pensions . . 

11,256,551 

3,661,043 

14.917,594 

Fxuenscs for 
Diet, etc 

the 

2,691,000 

Interest on the 
tional debt . 

na- 


63,401,000 

Special expenditure 

for defense 


,5,270,446 

Suuplomentary 
for the time 
war , . . . 

pav 

of 


.57,000,000 

Unexpected 
penses ... . 

ex- 


500,000 


To be paid foith 
Other 

T/oawf Revenues 
Kronor Kronor 

Imnrovement of 
State Property 
and reduction of 
debt: 

Business of the 

State 80,730.360 8,231.300 

Loans to private 

railwavs . . ..19,830,000 . . 

Amortization of the 

National debt 5,536,200 

Fund from intoxi- 
cating liquor 

revenue ... 300,000 


88,961,660 

19,830,000 

5,536,200 


300,000 


Total ex])enditure, ^ 621,693,800 

Government. The executive power is in the 
hands of the kinj^ who acts with the advice of 
the council of state; legislative power is vested 
ill a Diet of two cliamherfl, both elected by the 
jieople. The lower House was distributed among 


political groups at the last election preceding 
namely in 1917, as follows: ^:3anservativo8, 
71; Socialists, 97; Liberals, 02. The ministry 
in 1919 comprised as its principal members the 
following: Prime minister, Nils Eden; Foreign 
Affairs, J. Heliner; Navy, Baron E. K. Palm- 
stierna; War, E. A. Nilson; Finance, F. W. 
Thorsson; Agriculture, Alfred Peterson. 


IlISTORT 

Sweden did not escape the disturbances prev- 
alent throughout the world after the war, and 
in the first part of the year was endangered by 
Bolshevism which threatened to spread through- 
out the country, and by unrest of the working 
classes. In respect to foreign atfairs the ques- 
tion of the Aland Islands continued to occupy 
the politicians. On May 2Cth the Swedish gov- 
ernment requested of the Peace Conference that 
the question whether the islands should be as- 
signed to Sweden or to Finland be left to the 
decision of the islanders themselves in a plebi- 
scite. At this time an important measure was 
passed by the Swedish parliament, maiking a 
climax of the years of effort to secure woman 
suifrage. Parliament bestowed full suffrage 
upon women on May 2Ctli. Women alrmidy en- 
joyed municipal suifrage, which bad been ex- 
tended to them ill 1900 A congnoss of Inde- 
pendent Socialists at Stockholm in June voted 
by 186 to 22, to take part in the Third Inter- 
national at Moscow and declared in favor of 
Bolshevist principles. In May the Diet jmssed 
a measure for a temporary e.xeise duty on spnits 
which was expected to yield 20.000,000 crowns 
Tliis was a reverse to tlie element that favored 
total prohihition, for it involved an inctoasc 
in the ration of alcohol. Before the war, con- 
trol was established in Sweden by the “Bratt 
system,’^ which entitled every one to whom a 
card was issued to a quantity amounting to 12 
litres a quarter. During the w^ar this qininiity 
was reduced to two litres a quarter. 'Fhe elfect 
of this arrangement was reported to be an ex- 
traordinary iniTease of drunkoiincBS, as tlie re- 
sult of illicit consumption and illicit distilling; 
and it was said that both popular and scientific 
opinion were agreed that there should be set 
free a reasonable (pianlity of good spirits for 
sale. The passing of the above measure would, 
it was thought, lead to a return to tlie former 
more liberal ration. See Exfohitions ; S'j'urKKs 
AND I^OCKOnTS. 

SWEDENBORGIANS. See New Jebusa- 
I.EM, CHUR(UI of. 

SWEDISH LITERATURE. See Scandj 

N AVIAN Literature. 

SWIFT, Rear-Admiral William, tbiited 
States navy, died at Newport. R. 1., June 30. 
He was born at Windham, Conn, Maicli 17, 
1848, and graduated at the United States Naval 
Academy in 1867, He passed through the suc- 
eesaive grades rising to the rank of captain in 
1902, and rear-admiral in 1908 . His services 
included ordnance duty at the Washington and 
Boston navy yards ’1897-1900, 1907- 09. He 

was commanding officer successively of the ves- 
sels Prairie, Concord, and Yorktown; retired in 
1910. 

SWIMMING. Swimming attained the 
heights in popularity during 1919. Hundreds 
of tournaments were held throughout the United 
States and never before were the number of en- 
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tries bO lar^j^c and the interest shown hy the 
publio so great. Norman Ross of the Illinois 
Athletic Club and Miss Ethelda Blcibtrey of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., were the outstanding stars of 
the year, both contributing new records of which 
a total of 13 were made, 10 by women swimmers. 

The greatest achievement of the American mer- 
maids was their defeat of Miss Fanny Durack 
and Miss Wylie of Australia who visited the 
Cnited States. Miss Bleibtrey triumphed over 
the two Australians in the 440-yard national 
championship held at the Manhattan Beach 
hagoon, New York City, and at the same time 
established a new record for the distance of 6 
minutes 301/, seconds. Miss Charlotte Boyle, 
also of Brooklyn, finished second in this event, 
Miss nuiaek and Miss Wylie having to be con- 
tent with third and fourth places. 

Miss Bojle retained sev(‘ral of her champion- 
ship titles during the year and also set two 
mnv Ameri(‘an records, one of these being 4 
minutes 23 seconds for 300 yards, and the other 
04 feet in tlu* plunge for distance. Miss Bleib- 
trey, Miss Boyle, Miss Alice Lord, and Miss 
Leslie Bunyan established a new American relay 
record at 410 vards of 4 minutes 50 seconds 
Of the three new American records made by 
men Hwimraers two went to the credit of Norman 
Boss and one to that of Fred Schwedt of the 
Detroit YMCA. Boss scored both his suc- 
cesses tlie same night in the Los Angeles, Cal., 
Athletic Club pool where he covered 440 yards 
in 5 niinut(‘s 14% seconds and 500 yards in 5 
minute^ 58%, s'conds Schwedt set the new 
mark of 80 feet for the plunge for distance in 
th(‘ Pittsburgh A A. natntoriuni. Boss also com- 
peted in tlu' Tnter-Allied championships in 
Prance and was victorious in all five competi- 
tions, his (lose«t call coming in the long dis- 
tance swim in the Seine Biver w^here he w'on by 
onlv a few' vards from Bacigalupo of Italy 
fn the scnioi national championships, outdoors, 
William L Wallen of the Illinois A 0 retained 
his titles at the half-mile and the mile while 
F T Bolden of the Great Lakes Naval Training 
Station won the 10-mile championship over the 
Bivimrton, N J. cour.se. V'ale won the inter- 
col l(‘<nafe championship 

SWINE. See Live Stock. 

SWITZERLAND. A federal republic of Cen- 
tral Purope including wdthin its boundaries the 
highest parts of the Alps as w’^ell as the dura 
mountains: divided into 25 cantons and demi- 
cantons. Capital, Berne. 

\ni'A AVI) Bop[Ti A'noN. The total area is 15,- 
t>7() square miles; population at the census of 
Dec. 31, 1910, 3,711 071 ; estimated July 1, 1016, 
3,037,000 The maioTity of the inhabitants in 
10 out of the 25 divisions spoke German. The 
majority in five, namely Fribourg, Geneva, 
Ncuchatel. Valais and Vaud spoke French and 
tlie majoiily in one canton, namely Ticino, spoke 
Italian Emigration in 1018 was only 304, as 
compared with 3860 in 1014. The estimated 
pojnilation of towns over 100,000 on Jan. 1, 
1018, was as follows: Ztirich, 213,000; Basel, 
137,100: Ghmeva, 139,500; Berne, 105,000. 

EnrcvriON ani> Bet.toion. No later figures 
for elementary education are available than those 
given in the preceding Y^eak Book. There are 
seven universities situated respectively at Basel, 
Ztirich, Berne, Geneva, Fribourg, Lausanne and 
Neiichatel. J’he largest of these is that at 
Enrich, whieh in 1917 had a total attendance of 


4300. The Protestants, according to the census 
of Dec. 1, 1010, numbered 2,107,814, and the 
Boman Catholics 1,583,538. 

PRonucTiON Axo Commerce No later figures 
are available for production than those given in 
the preceding Year Book. The country is in 
the main agricultural, but has important manu- 
factures. Tlie total grain area in 1018 was 
placed at 412,036 acres. The forest area of 
Switzerland is placed at 3200 square miles, and 
is mainly owned by the cantons and municipali- 
ties. .Salt mining is an important industry, the 
output in 1017 being 763,306 quintals. The fol- 
lowing information in regard to the trade of 
Switzerland was supplied by the United States 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce; 

In 1013 the principal exports to the United 
States were manufactured goods and food prod- 
ucts, with a small percentage of raw materials. 
Dining 1017 and 1018 manufactured goods con- 
tinued to be the principal cx]»ort to the United 
States, wiiile the shipment of food products de- 
creased very markedlv. From the beginning of 
the war the value of imports from the Ibiited 
States rapidly increased, reaching the maximum 
in 1016 of 565,000, 0f)0 francs ($100,045,000) 
fiom what may be considered a normal level, 
that of 1013, of’ 11 8,000,000 francs ($22,774,000). 

Wliile wheat and other cereals were the prin- 
cipal factors in this increase of imports, a good 
share of the advance was due to the high price 
of the cotton imported, and also to the importa- 
tion of an unuMial (|i'antity of chemicals and 
manufaidured articles. Imports from the United 
States to Switzerland w'ere artificially curtailed 
in 1918 because of the shipping situation and 
Ihrough the application of a number of restric- 
tive war measures. The serious effect of the 
slijpping situation and the restrictive war meas- 
ures on Swiss imports from the I'uitcd States 
can be most clearly noted in the matter of 
wiieat impoits. Befme the war Switzerland 
raised about one-eighth of the wheat necessary 
to covei the needs of the country, and in 1913 
imported 529,2(M) metric tons of wheat, more 
than one-tliird of which came from Russia The 
Swiss imports of wheat iii nn7 amounted to 
2(51.700 metric tons, 249,700 tons of wdiitdi came 
from the United State.s, and in 1918 to onl\' 
57,700 metric tons, of which the Xiiitcd States 
supplied 57,100 metric tons, the remainder com- 
ing from Argentina and Uaiiada. As the wheal 
production of Switzerland had, during the years 
of the war. only increased suffieiently to supply 
one-fifth of the eountiy’s needs, the lesiilt of 
this curtailment of imports was a shortage which 
would have been avoided at any price, had it 
been a question of price. 

Betwc'eu the date of the signing of the armis- 
tice and the last quarter of 1919, Swiss- American 
trade has graduallN become more normal. IMod- 
stuffs and raw^ materials, the exportation of 
which had been subject to so many natural and 
artificial restrictions in 1918 have been coming 
forward in increase<l quantities, particularly 
after tlie tirst quarter of the year. The rate of 
exchange hetw^een Switzerland and the United 
States shifted from 4.82 francs per dollar Dec. 
31, 1918, and 4.95 francs per dollar Apr. 30, 
1919, to approximateJy par (5.182 = 1 dollar) 
at the end of June, 1919, and from that point 
to an average of 5.62 francs in the selling rate 
for dollars during the quarter July-September, 
1919. This exchange situation down to October, 
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1919, was practically unchanged, and the pre- 
mium of more or less 8 per cent on the dollar 
has greatly stimulated exportation to the United 
States, particularly of embroideries, watches, 
isilks, artificial silks, etc., while the low level 
of foreign exchanges * in relation to the Swiss 
franc makes purchasing of such goods as are ob- 
tainable in markets other than those of the 
United States specially advantageous to the 
Swiss importer. 

The following recent quotation of the value of 
foreign money in vSwiss exchange is indicative 
of the position maintained by the franc during 
the past few months, viz.: 


Oct 20, 1919 

Buying 

rate 

Selling 

rate 

Par 

value 

New York 

560 00 

564.50 

518 2800 

Paris 

65 00 

65 35 

100 oooo 

London 

23.48 

23..50 

25 2215 

Italy 

.55.00 

55 25 

' 100 0000 

Germany 

19 80 

20 10 

123 4570 

Austria 

4 90 

5 20 

105 0100 

Holland 

21.3 50 

214 50 

208 3193 

Sweden 

136 00 

137 00 

138 8900 

Spam 

107 00 

108 00 

100 0000 


For the years prior to lOL*! the balance of 
trade between Swdtsserland and the United States 
averaged somewhat over $10,000,000 in favor of 
Switzerland. The balance of trade in favor of 
Switzerland in 1913 amounted to 18,534,000 
francs ($3,579,062) and in 1014 to 14,115,000 
francs ($2,724,195). For the four succeeding 
years the balance of trade was in favor of the 
United States to the following amounts: 1915, 

217.273.000 francs ($41,033,689) : 1016, 432,- 

129.000 francs ($83,400,807); 1917, 339,012,000 
franca ($65,420,316) ; and 1018, 254,456,000 
francs ($40,110,018). 

In relation to Swiss foreign trade in general, 
the UniUxi States prior to the w^ar lield fourth 
place as a purchaser of Swiss exports, and fifth 
])lace as a source of supply for Swiss imports, 
as is illusl rated in the following table of per- 
centages : 


Country 

1000 

1010 

1013 

1017 


Per- 

Per- 

Pei 

Per- 


centage 

centage 

centage 

centage 

Exports to — 

Germany 

24 11 

22 59 

22.21 

30 07 

Great ftritain. . . 

20.99 

16 75 

17 16 

15 56 

France . . . 

13 15 

10 87 

10 26 

19 89 

United States.. 

11 46 

12 04 

9 91 

5 16 

Italy 

5.28 

7.16 

6 48 

5.58 

Imports from — 

Germany . . . 

31 53 

32 42 

32 87 

20 07 

France . . . 

18 66 

19 80 

18 13 

12 70 

Italy 

14 58 

11 64 

10 79 

15.35 

Great Britain, . . 

5 61 

6 46 

5 87 

11 19 

IJiiitod States. 

5 14 

3 94 

6 14 

19 08 


Uermany under normal conditions has always 
been the principal customer and the chief source 
of supply fur Switzerland. The present low val- 
uation of the mark in Swiss exchange has given 
rise to certain commercial inquietude, partic- 
ularly among Swiss manufacturers, and it is 
feared by these manufacturers that with the 
mark so far below par the German manufac- 
turers will be able to flood the Swiss market 
with manufactured goods at prices equivalent 
to or below the cost of production to the Swiss 
manufacturer. On the other hand, the popula- 
tion in general, and all organizations interested 
in seeing the high cost of living in Switzerland 


modified, are interested in having any new source 
of supply which will furnish them with goods 
at a reduced price, provided, howevcF, that the 
influx of foreign goods does not produce indus- 
trial stagnation in Switzerland and de})rive a 
large proportion of the population of employ- 
ment. In 1910, 42.74 per cent of the population 
of Switzerland was occupied in industrial pur- 
suits, and, as that proportion is perhaps now 
over 50 per cent, industrial stagnation would be 
a very serious matter for the country and might 
lead to very radical political developments 
There are also a number of people and organiza- 
tions which insist that the government adjust 
this matter of exchange, without apparently tak- 
ing into consideration that it is not within the 
power of the Swiss government to revalidate the 
mark. 

There appears to he real economic danger 
for Switzerland in this situation, and it is pos- 
sible that some steps to avoid it will he taken 
in the near future, though iu what manner is 
not yet known. 

(k'rmauy has l)een SwitzerlaiuFs main souice 
of supply foi coal, iron, and steel, all of wliich 
are now being purchased from the United States 
If there is any restriction placed by Switzer- 
land on the importation of goods from Geimany, 
it will undoiihledly not affect these articles; hut, 
as under the terms of tlie Peace Treaty (k*rmany 
will he deprived of much of its surplus of 
these products, those imports should he drawn 
laigely from the United States for some years 
to coriie. Uie principal competitor of tlie United 
States in the supplying of coal, metals, and also 
cotton to Switzerland will l)c Groat Hritain, 
wliich geogra))hically has a somewhat better posi- 
tion for handling Swiss trade than the United 
States, althougli not having available as native 
production so great a (jiiantity of any of tho.se 
cominorlities. 

To assist British trade in general with Switzer- 
land a branch of the Lloyd's Bank has recently 
been established in Ziirich. British exports to 
Swit/eiland are at present also facilitated by 
the (lo])i eciatioii of the pound sterling. During 
the past six months British wares of every de- 
scription, wliiidi had been shoiT stocked in 
Switzerland thronglioiit the war, have ap])(*arod 
in the Swiss market. 

American goods arc handicapped in thi'^ in- 
ternational competition by two temporary and 
one permanent factor. The first tcni])orary fac- 
tor is the premium on the dollar, approximating 
8 ]>er cent, whicli means a sei ions iiicreasi* in 
price to the Swiss importer on either raw ma- 
terials or manufactured goods which have to 
meet the competition of goods originating in 
other markets. The second temporary factor is 
the ra})id and numerous ehnnges in market pi ice 
of goods in the UnittHl States. 

A number of instaiiees have been cited vvliete 
it had been impossible to receive ami acctqit quo- 
tations before a new advance in price had been 
made and a new quotation forwarded for accept- 
aneex The permanent factor mentioned is the 
geographical position of the United States in 
relation to Switzerland, which entails greater 
delay in i’e(*eiving goods and heavier freight 
lates than would be ehargeahle on commodities 
coming from adjacent or neighboring countries. 
To offset this permanent factor the United States 
will need good commercial organization, the best 
of banking facilities, and available space on 
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steamers for material and goods consigned to 
Switzerland. 

Tt does not appear to be possible to forecast 
what types or kinds of American manufactured 
products could he marketed in Switzerland. Tn 
general, it can be said that a market exists for 
practically all American manufactured products 
which can be competitively sold in the British 
Isles or any European country, with the excep- 
tion of milling machinery and parts, machinery, 
gear, etc., for ocean-going ships. The competi- 
tion to be met will be substantially the same as 
that which will be met in the countries men- 
tioned, and the Swiss import tariff is not a com- 
mercial barrier against imports. 

The principal articles of import are the fol- 
lowing, which are listed in the order of their 
im])ortance in 1913: Wheat, coal, law silk, 
orege silk, etc., precious metals and specie, raw 
'•otton, (‘creals other than wheat, iron and steel, 
machinery, sugar, leather, worsted goods, 
cotton goods, copper, raw wool, cocoa, cotton 
yarn, coffee, tobacco, petroleum, oils, and rice. 

The principal articles of export in the same 
year were: Embroideries, watches, silk goods, 
maidiinery, chocolate, condensed milk, silk rib- 
bons, cotton goods, chappe (silk), aniline colors, 
straw goods, aluminum, cattle, wrought iron, 
calcium, and timber. 

The princii)al cities of Switzerland, with their 
population according to the 1010 census, arc: 


Cftjf Population 

Ziirifh . . . 190,733 

Basle . . . 132,276 

Geneva 132,153 

Borne .. .. 85,651 

St Gnll . . . . 75.482 

Lausanno , 64,446 


Gitu Population 

Winterthur .... 46,384 
Lucerne . . 39,339 

La Chaux-dc-Fonds 37,751 
Neuchatel . 23,741 

Bienne 23,679 

Fribourg . . 20,293 


The chief industrial centres of Switzerland are: 

Arhon — Textile mnchineiy, nioj^or cars. 

Hadi'p . — Machinery ( electrical ) . 

liasJe , — (licniical industry, machinery, and 
silk rihhons 

Berne ami Bienne. — Watclimaking, dairying, 
(heese 

Cham . — (\mdeiised milk, 

(irnrra - Jewelry, watclimaking, motor cars 

( 7n/ a, Watchmaking, chocolate, and 
niotoi cars. 

\etiehaief. -A>’atchmakiiig, chocolate, and mo- 
toi cars. 

Ij(i u sa n n e . — Chocola ie . 

1 Vcc/y. — COiocolatc 

aS7 . (ia II. — Em broidery . 

Koleurc. — Shoes, leathei*. 

Winterth nr. — Machinery. 

Zurich. — Maeliinery, silk weaving and bleaeh- 
ing, straw goods. 

FiNAiM'K. The following table showing the 
Imdget estimates foi 1010 was taken from the 
Statesmaidn year Book: 


Sowcv of Revenue Franc$ 

Capital uivosted 16,833,020 

General Administration 129,900 

i)epartnionts — ■ 

Political 47,. 500 

Jntorior ... 48,000 

Justice and Police 1,222,500 

Military .... 1,266,671 

Finance nnd Customs . . .... . . 69,014,081 

Commerce, Industry and Apriculture. . 6,328,400 

Posts and Railways 129,051,510 

Miscellaneous 3,858,43 8 


Total 227,800,000 


Branch of Expenditure Franc0 

Debt, Total Oharpe 66,645,171 

General Administration 2,143,363 

Departments — • 

Political 1,834,375 

Interior 3 5,076,407 

Justice and Police 2,792,190 

Military 59,504,245 

Finance and Customs 16,150,780 

Commerce, Industry and Agriculture . 22,361,599 

Posts and Railways 139,231,893 

Miscellaneous 59,977 


Total 320,800,000 


Government. The executive power is vested 
in a president and a vice-president, who are 
elected by the Federal Assembly, but are not 
eligible for reelection until after the expiration 
of a year; and in a Federal Council which con- 
sists of seven members elected for three years 
by the Federal Assembly. The legislative power 
is in the Federal Assembly consisting of two 
chambers, namely the State (Vmncil and Na- 
tional (/ouncil. The former has 44 members 
eho.sen by the cantons; the latter 180 representa- 
tives chosen by direct election. President for 
1010, Gustav Ador. For changes see Bintonj 
below 

Railways Swiss railway electrification made 
some progress in 1010, and at the end of the 
year the Davos and the Filisur line was ready 
for passenger tratlic. It was hoped to have fin- 
ished the eleetritieation of the line between Davos 
and Klosters sometime in 1020, and in 1921 the 
sections between Klosters and Landqiiart and 
between Reichenau and Disentis. 

TncreascMl freight and passenger rates were re- 
quired in Switzerland, as elsewhere in Europe, 
and in the first six months of this year the Swiss 
State Railways brought in 35^2 million francs 
from the increased tariffs. The average price of 
coal in 1018 was fes. 153 ($30) per ton as 
against fcs. 27 ($5.40) before the war. For 

the year 1020 the expenditure upon maintenance 
and electrification was estimated at 125,000,000 
fiancs. The eight-hour working day increa.sed 
the expenditure by several million francs, and 
it was considered doubtful whether the gowls 
traffic would reach ])re-war figures. The esti- 
mates for 1020 were as follows: Receipts, 328,- 
000,000 francs; expenditure, 288,000,000 francs. 
3’hc net receipts theicfor wcie expected to be 
40,000,000 francs, which A\ould not suffice to pay 
interest on debentures, and it was ditlicult to 
.see how this deficit will be covered. 

In addition to geneial schemes for electrifica- 
tion the scarcity of coal led to the introduction 
of battery-driven cars for switching at stations 
of medium size, and for the transport of freight. 
Uiese ears exerted a tractive effort of 1000 kg. 
at the wheel rims at a speed of 12 km. per hour, 
corresponding to 44 horse power. 

HISTORY 

The economic condition of Switzerland was re- 
ported in January to be worse than it had been 
during the w^ar. 

'UiE New President. In December M. Motta 
was elected president to succeed M. Ador, who 
had been chosen in the preceding elections, as 
noted in the 1918 Year Book. M. Motta had 
already held the office of president in 1915. 
Like M. Ador he had shown sympathy for the 
Allies, especially for Belgium after the viola- 
tion of her neutrality, when he officially ex- 
pressed his sympathies to the Belgian Minister, 
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He was a strong partisan of the League of Na- 
tions. As Federal Councilor he was the first 
to affirm publicly that Switzerland must enter 
the League, and in the Federal Council he repre- 
sented the Catholic party and the Canton of 
Tessin. 

Attitude toward Peace. Switzerland fav- 
ored the League of Nations on condition that she 
should maintain her neutrality. She could not 
bind herself to take part in military action un- 
der a League of Nations, but economic coercion 
was not excluded. 

Peace Conference. The International Coun- 
cil of Peace was held at Berne at the beginning 
of September and gave its attention among other 
things to the attitude of the German pacifists 
during the war, and to the responsibility for the 
war. It expressed its approval of the resolu- 
tions passed by the National German Congress, 
placing the sole responsibility of the war in ID 14 
upon the German and Austrian governments. 
It paid a tribute to the German and Austrian 
pacifists who had been pursued by their govern- 
ments on account of their policy, and it de- 
clared that they should endeavor to liring their 
fellow countrymen to a consciousness of the 
legitimate grievances against their governments 
in regard to the conduct of the war and the 
violation of the laws of nations. A resolution 
was passed which declared that the conscience 
of humanity reproved all attempts on the lives, 
independence, well-being, and progress of the 
people in the course of the war; branded as 
shameful the executions, torpedoings, the de- 
portation of civil populations, the wilful and sys- 
tematic destruction of private houses, cities and 
villages, mines, shops, fruit trees, and in short 
the entile policy of destroying the future wealth 
of whole regions; demanded that the authors 
of these crimes be sought out and condemned 
with impartial justice by an unbiased interna- 
tional court, and expressed the hope that this 
would he the work of the founders of the T^eaguc 
of Nations. It concluded with an expression 
of aj>]>roval of the decision taken by the Ger- 
man National Assembly to appoint a commis- 
sion of inquiry into the responsibilities for the 
war and for the atrocities committed during its 
course. It decided to call in the following spiitig 
a general meeting of representatives from peace 
societies in the entire world. 

Kli-x:tions. The elections to the National 
GouiK'il in the fall gave the Socialists 40 scuts 
out of the 180, a substantial gain, Init far below 
their predictions. The extremists among them, 
as represented by three candidates characterized 
as “communist's.” weic defeated. The radicals 
lost heavily. Another feature of the elections 
was the accession to power of an agrarian group 
In the elections hold at the same time to fill 
xacancies in the Council of State the Socialist 
candidal es were defeated. 

SYKES, Sir Mark. British traveler and 
writer, died in Paris on February Ifith. He was 
horn jn England in 1870, studied in Belgium and 
at Cambridge, and then made long journeys in 
the near East. He was employcxl in the British' 
embassy in Constantinople from 1005 to 1007, 
and collected material for a number of hooks 
including tlic Thronqh Fi'i^e Turkish Provinces, 
and The Vahps hast Heritage. It was said that 
in his travels he bad covered 14,000 miles and 
that he had made road maps of 5000 miles 
hitherto unmapped in Asiatic Turkey. In 1911 


he was returned to Parliament as a Unionist, 
and he >vaa reflected by a large majority at the 
last election of 1918. At the outbreak of the war 
he raised a battalion in Yorkshire. He was re- 
markable for his versatility and gift for lan- 
guages. 

SYLVA, Eloi. A celebrated Belgian tenor, 
died in Berlin, in September. He was born at 
Geegradsbergen, Belgium, Nov. 20, 1847. After 
his di^but at Nantes be was for seven years a 
member of the Op6ra in Paris, and from 1880- 
1002 he sang at the Royal Opera in Berlin. He 
made successful tours of Germany, Russia, 
France, Belgium, and England. During 1886- 87 
be sang at the Metropolitan Opera House. Tlis 
voice was of unusual power, and he was a superb 
actor. 

SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY. A non-sectar- 
ian co-educational institution founded in 1870 
at Syracuse, N. Y. It is conducted under the 
auspices of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
The enrollment for the sessions of 1010- 20 was 
approximately 4800 In 1018 the faculty num- 
bered .336; in 1010 it was 368. The library con- 
tains 103,222 volumes In 1010 a now School 
of Business Administration was opened Presi- 
dent, James Roscoe Day, D.C L., LL 1) , L.H.D. 

SYRIA. That part of Asiatic Turkey lying 
between the Euphrates River and the Syrian 
desert on the east and the Mediterranean Sea on 
the west, and between the Alma Dagh Mountains 
on the north and Egypt on the south In general 
conformation it is a tableland divided into two 
long, comparatively narrow strips by the Jor- 
dan valley and its continuation northward to 
the sea at Antioch, and southward to the Red 
Sea. The western strip is traversed from north 
to south by a mountain system that rises to 
10,050 feet in the Lebanon district. The eastern 
strip is sandy and bare, merging into the Syrian 
desert. The area is given as about 114,530 
square miles, and the population before the war 
as about 3,500,000 The population, decimated 
by massacres and starvation incident to the war, 
is now supposed to he considerably less, but no 
precise figures are yet obtainable. 

Under a Franco-British arrangement made 
ill lOlfi, Asiatic Turkey was divided into two 
zones, the one that included Syiia to be regu- 
lated and controlled by France Tlie working 
out of this arrangement, as influenced and modi- 
fied by the Peace Conference, w^as in progress 
throughout 1010, as indicated below. 

The Qi’estion of C^ontroi.. The French press 
abounded in aecusations and inHinuations during 
the year in regard to the policy of England in 
Syria. The British diplomats w^ere accused of 
stealing a march on the French and of making 
arrangements in the British interest, contrary 
to the just claims of France, d'his was based on 
rumor largely, and there seemed to he no spe- 
cific authorities for the charges. Toward the 
end of September an arrangement w^as reported 
between Lloyd George and Clemen ceau for a pro- 
visional solution. According to reports in the 
press, England was to recall her troops from 
Syria, beginning November Ist, and French 
troojiH were to replace them in the zone that 
had been assigned to France by the Anglo- 
French treaty of May, 1016, namely in the 
Libanus and in (filicia and at Beirut, Alexan- 
dretta, and Diarbekr, but Mosul was to keep its 
British garrison. The treaty of 1016 provided 
for an indirect French adniinistration ; that is 
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to say, a wa'a understood that in the cities and 
territories of Damascus, Aleppo, ITonis, and 
Hawa, the French troops were not to replace 
the Engliali. The English declared that accord- 
ing to the treaty whicli they had signed at 
Mecca, Oct. 25, 1915, in order to secure Arab 
support against the Turks, an independent Arab 
kingdom was established in the above-mentioned 
cities, as well as in Mesopotamia as tar as 
Bagdad. According to the French view it was 
inconsistent of the English to keep Upper Mes- 
opotamia as they had done, without any consid- 
eration for this new Arab state, and at the 
sanie time require the French to resi^ect the 
Aiab claims in the interior of Syria. More- 
over, the treaty of October, 1915, w^as not know n 
until February, 1919, and the French therefore 
were not bound by it. On the other hand, the 
English declared that on Nov. 23, 1915, the 
French representative had been informed of the 
new communications with the Arab chief. To 
tliis the French replied that while their repie- 
sentative had been informed of communications, 
lie liad not been informed as to the nature of 
them, lie did not know anything about the 
agreement with the Arab chief, and he had 
even in the course of the conversation rejected 
the idea of an independent Aiab state. The 
English press, while recognizing the rights of 
France, emphasized constantly the rights of the 
populations concerned, and especially of the 
Arabs. U'o this the French replied that they 
were not novices in the matter ot treating Orien- 
tals; that inasmuch as they had founded and 
maintained a great empire on the other side of 
the Mediterranean, and during the four years 
of war had had no troubles with the natives in 
North Africa, in contrast to the difficulties 
which had developed in British possessions, the 
English might be fully reassured in the matter. 
They said it was lirst necessary to come to a 
frank agreement on the Syrian question, and 
after that to leave the French to settle with the 
Aralis who represented only a single element in 
the population. It was said that the F>eneh 
were not going into Syria for the purpose of op- 
pressing the natives, and it was pointed out that 
in Algeria the reforms recently introduced by 
M. Jonnart were sufficient proof of French liber- 
alism. They said that the English were about 
to establish a protectorate over the whole of 
Mesopotamia, over Arabia, and perhaps over 
Palestine, and that they had just assured Ihem- 
holves of a semi-protectorate in Persia; thus, 
that the British sway was extending over a wide, 
new domain. Now the French did not object to 
this, but were, on the contrary, convinced that 
the English, with their excellent qualities as 
colonizers, would rise to the task, and in EraJice 
there was no concern whetever in regard to the 
wishes or the claims of the inhabitants of Mes- 
opotamia, Arabia, or Persia. Therefore, why 
should not England have the same confidence in 
the French as refj^ards the populations of Syria? 
Two great countries, France and England, united 
during the four years of war, and joined by the 
strongest possible ties of friendship, ought to 
be able to discuss openly and loyally differences 
between them. 

The French high commissioner, General Gou- 
roud, landed at Beirut, November 2l8t. Humors 
without foundation were circulated to the effect 
that he intended to conquer the country. These 
were followed by various rumors of French de- 


feats, of French injustice to the Moslems, etc 
The French had agreed not to proceed into the 
interior, or to lay hands on the cities of Damas- 
cus, Aleppo, Homs, and llama. The purpose 
of the expedition was to lelieve the British in 
(hli(‘ia and in all that jiart of Syria known 
as the “blue /one.” This was accomplished by 
the end of the year. It was also, in the second 
place, to aid the natives ot the occupied region 
in the establishment of a regular and effective 
administration. 

Fkexch Railways in Syria. The object of 
French companies in obtaining cuncessidns for 
railways in Syria was to connect the interior 
with the important ]>orts. Thus Tripoli, Beirut, 
and Jaffa be<‘aiiie the natuial outlets for j)ioti- 
iicts of the country, at the same time tliat the 
Aleppo - Hama - Homs - Baalbek - Hyak Da- 
mascus- Mzerib line, forming, so to 8ay,"t}ie back- 
bone of that region, gave it the consciousness of 
its moral unity. 

Damascus has Beirut as an outlet. This line 
is a masterpiece of construction. It traverses 
the Lebanon range at an altitude of 1487 meters 
(4878 feet), descends to 900 meters (2953 feet) 
in the Bekaa, then crosses the Anti- Lebanon 
mountains ah 1405 meters (4609 feet), to de- 
scend again to 099 meters (2293 feet) at Da- 
mascus. It has four tunnels, 13 bridges, and 39 
kilometers (24 miles) of rack and pinion track. 
Its only defect is that it is of a narrow gauge 
from Hyak to Beirut. 4’he building of a stand- 
ard-gauge line would have required an outlay out 
of all proportion to traffic. 

The line w^as construcled witJiout a guaranty 
of the Turkish goveinment, and opened for op- 
eration in 1895. Jn 1913 it attained receipts of 
18,(K)0 francs per kilometer. In the beginning 
the receipts were insignificant, fur it was not a 
question of capturing an existing traffic, but to 
create it. 

The TIoms-Tripoli line, intended to serve IToms, 
Hama, and Aleppo, produced before the war 
16,900 francs of receipts per kilometer. This 
line was demolished by the Germans, who used 
its material for the constiuetion of the Has-el- 
Ain Diarbekr blanch of the Bagdad railway 

The Jaffa-Lyda branch of tlie French railway 
from Jaffa to Jerusalem, wliich connected the 
centre of Judiea with the coast and had been 
ojiened in 1892, was likewise destroyed. The 
.first result of German occupation was to cut off 
the interior of Syria from two of its ports, 
Tripoli and Jaffa, and to attach it more closely 
to the centre of the Turkish State by tlie Gon- 
stantinople, Aleppo, Damascus, Afoulch, Tul 
Kaiem, Lydda, Bersbeba line. 

The French enterprises in Syria include also 
the network of J.ehanese tramways, serving the 
suburbs of Beirut within a radiu.s of 20 kilo- 
meters (12.5 miles) These lines are to be ex- 
tended towmrd the other ports. A line running 
along the coast would eomplote the system of 
Syrian railwuiys. 

The Franco-Syrian network of railways in- 
cludes the following lines: Aleppo-Ryak, .331 
kilometers (205 miles) : Beyrouth -Damascus- 
Mzerib, 249 kilometers (155 miles); Homs-Trip- 
oli, 102 kilometers (63 miles); Jaffa- Jeru.salem, 
87 kilometers (54 miles) ; Lebanon tramways, 
21 kilometers (13 miles); making a total of 
790 kilometers (490 miles). 

Whereas the German and Turkish railways had 
a tendency to draw Syrian activity toward Cpn- 
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stantinople, the French lines strive to conserve 
the fruits of Syrian traffic to the country and 
contribute in a great measure to give to it the 
consciousness of unity and independence. 

TAHITI. See Feench Establishments in 
Oceania. 

TAILHARE^ Lahbent. A French poet and 
radical agitator, died in France November 3d. 
He was born at Tarbes, in 1854, and attracted 
attention during his youth by his anarchistic 
speeches. To him was attributed the remark in 
the Chamber of Deputies in 1893, “What matter 
the victims if the ’ act is beautiful?” In the 
following year he was one in an anarchist riot 
in Paris, and in 1901 was condemned for a year 
in prison for an article in which he had urged 
the assassination of the Czar, and the President 
and ministers of the French Republic, lie added 
greatly to his notoriety by figuring in two duels 
in 1909. As to his literary career, he began ah 
a journalist and in lus early writings showed 
the literary influence of the Parnassians. The 
best known of his writings are ballads and 
satirical verse. Among his works are the fol- 
lowing: Ijc jardin des rvoes (1880); Au pays 
du mufle (1891) ; A travers lea yrouina (1899) ; 
Fobmes aristophancaques (1904) ; Pobtnes cle- 
giaquea (1907); Cn monde qux Jinii (1909); 
La forct (1910) ; Pages chotaiea (1912). 

TAIWAN. The official name of Formosa, 
used by both Japanese and Chinese. See Fok- 

M08A. 

TARASOVA, Nina. See Music, Artists, Vo- 
calists. 

TARDIEXJ, Andk 6. French representative at 
the Pans Peace Conference. He was well known 
in the United States as French High Commis- 
sioner during the war. He studied at the Ecole 
Normale, graduated at the head of his class; 
first entered diplomacy, but later devoted himself 
to journalism, and became foreign editor of the 
Temps. In the general election just before the 
war he entered upon a political career, and in 
August, 1914, he was appointed chi(‘f censor, 
which ofiice he soon left in order to enter the 
active service in the field. After an attack of 
pneumonia which incapacitated him for service 
at the front, he was appointed to his mission in 
the United States, where he performed his duties 
with great efficiency and tact, and won the good 
will of all. He returned to France after the 
formation of the Clemenceau ministry and he 
remained in Paris and served as commissioner 
for matters pertaining to the relations between 
France and the United States, with the excep- 
tion of a short interval passed in the United 
States. On November 7th upon the resignation 
of Lebrun, Minister of Blockade and of the 
Invaded Regions Captain Tardieu was appointed 
to this post. This promotion was of great im- 
portance in view of the political situation in 
France, for it indicated that M. Clemenceau 
might support his nomination as successor to the 
prime ministership. 

TARIFF. The year 1919 saw no vital issue 
made of the tariff question among the leading 
nations of the world, largely because commerce 
at home absorbed the interests and activities of 
those concerned almost exclusively. The provi- 
sion of the Peace Treaty which compels Germany 
to consider the allied countries on the most- 
favored nation basis for at least five years prom- 
ises to replace France and Belgium as competit- 
ors in the world markets. It seemed quite pos- 


sible that by making special commercial arrange- 
ments with neutral or other countries, th(‘ in- 
vaded allied countries would be unable to repair 
their destroyed industries for a disastrously long 
period. The treaty provisions would tend to 
give them an opportunity for development and 
repair without making similar obligations in re- 
turn. In the United States there have been no 
important revisions of the customs duties as 
yet. The Tariff Commission whose activities 
are outlined below, has continued its extensive 
investigations into various branches of industries 
affected by the war or by foreign commeice, and 
is preparing a programme which will be very 
valuable for any tariff legislation which may be 
inaugurated in the future. 

Tariff (Commission. According to the Reve- 
nue Act of Sept. 8, 191(), this commission was 
eieated as a peiiminent organization, to be com- 
posed of six commissioners serving for a term 
of 12 years. The duties of the commission are 
to investigate all matteis relating to the adminis- 
tration and tile industiial and fiscal effeets of 
customs laws throughout tlie world; to investi- 
gate tariff problems between this country and 
abroad; and to place all information at the com- 
mand of the President and Congress. Unfoitu- 
iiately the entire personnel of the commission 
were com}»elled by circumstances to devote much 
of their time to spt^cial war services during the 
last year. Chairman Taussig severed his con- 
nections with the War Industries Board only to 
he called by the President to Paris as an expert 
adviser. This made it necessary for him to 
resign as chairman of the tariff commission and 
left a \acancy which had not been filled up to 
the time when the annual lei^ort of the coiii- 
mission was issued, >Jov. 29, 1919. The other 
commissioners are Thomas W. Page, vice-chair- 
man; David J. Lewis, William Kent, William S. 
Culbertson, and Edward P. Costigan Its seeic- 
tary is John F. Betliune, its oilice is at 1322 
New York Avenue, Washington, D. C. Th(‘ com- 
mission was also greatly handicapped by the fact 
that its appropriation was reduited by Congress 
from $300,000 to $200,000. Jt was iiecessaiy for 
the commission to give up many lines of work 
which it had planned to prosecute* with vigor, 
and to dispense with the services of a large num- 
ber of experienced men and women. A greater 
part of the work that was completed has not been 
publishttl because of the lack of money to pay 
for the printing. 

The cessation of war activities made it ojipor- 
tune to again bring up to Congress a number of 
recommendations based largely on investigations 
made in past years. The Tariff Commission 
urged in response to a request from the Ways 
and Means Committee for suggestions of pos- 
sible revenue legislation, that independently and 
in advance of other tariff and revenue enact- 
ments, especially prior to tariff and internal 
revenue inercases, statutory provision be made 
whereby duties and taxes shall attach to mer- 
chandise previous to the date of the final passage 
of tariff and internal revenue law. By disre- 
garding this source of revenue which European 
countries have not neglected the United States 
has lost a very considerable possible income at 
every tariff or internal revenue change. An- 
other recommendation made by the commission 
is in regard to customs administration laws. 
Many of the present laws on this subject are not 
only highly antiquated, but also contain much 
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surplusage, frequent obscurity, and provisions 
so severe in their practical operation that they 
have long and continuously led to just com- 
plaints that the government is placing unrea- 
sonable burdens on commerce. The Tariff Com- 
mission has also made a complete and exhaustive 
r(‘port on the subject of free or foreign-trade 
zoiH's in ports of entry. As a result of this 
investigation the commission recommended the 
adoption of permissive legislation for the estab- 
lishment of foreign-trade Tories. The \ building 
up and maintenance of an American merchant 
marine and the facilitating of our foreign corn- 
inei'ce justify and demand the elimination of un- 
necessary hindrances and delays incident to the 
jneseiit system of bonded warehouses and draw- 
back, and the adoption of the foreign-trade zone 
is an alternative and supplementary device. In 
1 espouse to an oHicial reipiest of the VVayft and 
Means Committee, the commission submitted on 
Oct. 4, IDlb,* the results of its investigations on 
“Duinjiing and other unfair foreign competition 
in the lliiited States.” Th(‘ report makes clear 
that dumping is generally n garded as occurring 
v\ believer there is a sale of inrjiorted merchan- 
dise at less than its prevailing or wholesale jirice 
in the country of pioduction It suggests that 
some olllcial body, moving along lines sanctioned 
by (^mgnss in the F(‘deral Trade Commission 
Act, may be specifically instructed to deal with 
dumping as a manifestation of unfair foreign 
comjietitiN e metlKids In February, 1910, the 
commission submitted to Congress a comprehen- 
sive report on reciprocity and commercial trea- 
ties. The n'port is prefaced by lecommenda- 
tions with regard to the use of tariffs as a means 
of preventing discriminations to the disadvan- 
tage of Ameiican citi/ens and their products in 
foreign imukids. Tlie recummtnidations empha- 
size tlie pi iiiciple that “the United States should 
ask no special favors and should grant no spe- 
('ial favors” and that “it should exercise its 
powers and should impose its penalties not for 
the jjuipose of si'curing discriminations in its 
favoi but to jireverit discriminations to its dis- 
advantage.” 4 he commission recommends the 
enactment of legislation authorizing the impo- 
sition of additional or penalty duties by procla- 
mation of the President on imports from coun- 
tries not according to the United States the Huine 
treatment accorded to otlier most-favored na- 
t ions. 

During the past few years various rejmrts were 
in process of preparation on foreign tariffs and 
comineicial treaties. In the discussion rising 
out of the peace* conference and during’ the war, 
urgent demands were made upon tlie commission 
foi this type of information, and in many cases 
the commission coiiperated actively with other 
branches of the government in providing perti- 
nent and reliable data on commercial treaties 
and colonial tariffs. Substantial progress has 
been made toward the preparation of this ma- 
terial for final publication. The subjects thus 
dealt with include a report on “Colonial Tariff 
Policies.” The first part will review preferential 
larilFs in (Ireat Pritain and the British self- 
governing dominions, while part two will include 
a survey of the colonial tariff policies of France, 
Cermany, Italy, Spain, Portugal, the Nether- 
lands, Belgium, Creat Britain (Crown colonies), 
Japan, and the United States. This report will 
be prefaced by a summary presenting the value 
of colonial trade, the effect of tariffs, the exist- 


ing open-door treaties, and tariff policies and 
tendencies in the British Empire and dependent 
colonies. The commission has in course of 
preparation a digest of the commercial treaties 
of the world. It will contain a digest not only 
of the commercial treaties of the United States 
with other countries but also of conuiKTcial 
treaties, conventions, and tariff agreements be- 
tween all nations which were in force at the out- 
break of the war in 1914, and of others which 
have been concluded since that date A report 
upon the proposed reeijirocity agreement of 1911 
between the IJnited States and (-anada, which is 
also being prepared at the request of the Com- 
mittee of VVays and Means, wull contain an his- 
torical account of the negotiation of tlu* agree- 
ment, a detailed analysis of the measure, and a 
eomparison of the rates pioposed in 1911 with 
the then existing tariffs of the two countries and 
with the tariffs at pres(‘nt in force. 

The Tariff Information Catalogue consists of 
a complete collection and thorough classification 
of all possible information regarding each article 
covered in the revenue act of 1913. In addition 
to a general discussion of (‘ach article, its uses, 
the methods and processes of its manufacture, 
and the dilferences of American and foreign meth- 
ods, the catalogue gives the nature and source 
of supply, domestic and foreign productions, 
legiilatioiis, i*osts of manufacturing here and 
abroad, and other related data. Keports on the 
following subjects have been completed during 
the year 1919: Census of dyes and other coal- 
tar chemicals; Pyrites and the sulphur industry; 
The potash industry: 4 he domestic potato prod- 
uct industry: Acids and related materials; Opti- 
cal glass and chemical glassware; Tungsten- 
hearing ores; 44ie magnesite industry; Man- 
ganese ore; Zinc ore; Uraphitc; Scientific in- 
struments; The Luniher industry; Costs of pro- 
duction in the sugar industry; Glucose; Indus- 
trial alcohol; Confectionery ; C-otton yarn; Cot- 
ton vemtians; Papers and books; The brush in- 
dustry, and 44ie wool growing industry. 

TASMANIA. A state in the Commonwealth 
of Australia consisting of the island of Tasmania 
and several small islands. Area, including Mac- 
quarie, 26, 215 square miles; estimatv^d popula- 
tion, rhui 1, 1917, 203,177, as compared with 
191,211 at the 1911 census. Capital. Hobart. 
I.egislativ^e power is vested in a legislative coun- 
cil and a house of assembly, members of the for- 
mer being elected for six years and of the latter 
for three years Executive power is vested in a 
governor or administrator appointed by the 
crown. Governor at the beginning of 1919, Sir 
F. A. N. Newdegate; Prime Minister, W. H. 
lA'e. 

Beeeiitly published comparative ligures for the 
mineral output of Tasmania in 1905, 1913, 1917 
and 1918 are shown in the table helow% from 
the report of the Secretary of Mines for the 
calendar year 1918: 


Minerals 


1905 

1913 

1917 

191S 

Gold . . . fine 

ounces 

7 a, 540 

;13,400 

14,496 

10,529 

Silver-lottd oi 

e ton.®! 

75,270 

83.289 

9,576 

7,241 

Blister 

‘r . do 

8,610 

4.569 

6,845 

5,559 

Copper ore . 

. do 

1,151 

1,967 

771 

444 

Tin ore . 

do 

3,891 

4,010 

2,637 

2,256 

Wolfram 

. do 

32 

68 

172 

15 > 

Osmiridium . 

oiineos 


1,262 

332 

1 607 

Zinc 

. tons 



48 

3,822 

Scheelite . . . 

, ... do 



69 

216 

Coal 

. ... do 

61.993 

5.5,013 

63,412 

60,163 
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TA'Vra'ET, Jamew A. Former Congreaamoii, 
tiled at VViiioiia, Minn., June 12. He was born 
in (jJettysburg, Pa., Jan. J, 1855; became a ma- 
chinist and worked at that trade until 1881 ; 
was admitted to the liar in 1882, and afterwards 
practiced at V\ inona. After serving in the State 
Senate he was a member of the United States 
(’ongress from 1893 to 1911. President Taft 
appointed liim a member of the International 
Joint (hmimihhion for the settlement of disputes 
with Canada. He was a Kepublican in politics. 

TAXATION. The so-called War Revenue 
Act of 1918 ^\as signed by President Wilson on 
Fib. 21. 1919, immediately upon his return from 
Kurojie. The bill, pioviding for $r),UOO,000,(U)0 
levenue from taxes during the year 1919, was 
ieport('d to the House on February (ith, and was 
joissiMl February 8tli, after a six-hour diseiission, 
by a Note (*f 310 to 11. dhe OO-dollar provision 
for ex-serviee men, and the child-labor section, 
were criticized but retained, the former being 
charai'terizcd by one memiier as a “mere pit- 
tance.” 'Idle bill w'as passed in the Senate on 
Fehiuarj 13th without a record vote. Total 
rcveniK^ requirements for 1919 were estimated at 
the beginning of the }ear to be in the ncighbor- 
liood of $18,000,000,000; thus it was planned to 
laise about one-thiid by taxes. 

Drastic measuies to prevent the narcotic drug 
liaOic b(‘came eflVctive at once. .Among taxes 
which became effective April 1st were those 
affecting railioad and steamship tickets, pipe 
lines, insurance, theatre admissions, and club 
dues, and a variety of stamp taxes. Levies 
against the excess of value of so-called semi- 
luxuries, such as articles of dress, were imposed 
after May 1st. The soda fountain tax became 
effective May 1st. (See 1918 Yeah Book for 
furlhei details concerning the bill ) 

The act authorized tlie appointment of an 
Advisory Tax Board of six members, which 
should iiear appeals from taxpayers to revenue 
oHicials,' concerning the fairness of as.sessments, 
and (jiiestioiis arising out of the auditing of le- 
turns. 'riu‘ names of live of these members were 
announced by Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
Daniel C. Roper on March 14tli, as follows: 
Dr. T. S. Adams, Chairman, J. E. Sterret, Stuart 
W. (J-anier, J.. F. Speer, and Fred T. Field. It 
was announced that the sixth position would be 
reserved as a roving conimissum for experts to 
be called in from time to time. Ihis board was 
abolished October 1st, and replaced by a “com* 
mittee on Review^ and A])peal ” 

The luxuiy tax and the excess profits tax were 
much criticized. President Wilson urged the 
repeal of the former in his message to Congress 
May 20th, citing its failure in other countries, 
but the attempt at repeal failed. 8eeretary of 
tlic Trcasuiy Class, in his annual report in 
December, 1919, cited the objections of the 
Treasury Department to the exce.ss profits tax, 
especially as a peace measure, declaring that jt 
discouraged all successful business activity, and 
was also an important factor in the high cost of 
living. He proposed to make up the loss which 
would come from its elimination by increases in 
the noimal income tax and in the lower brackets 
of the surtax. He also urged such revision of 
the revenue law as would prevenj: evasion of 
Federal taxes by investment in tax-exempt and 
municipal bonds. 

Total tax returns as compiled for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1919, were $3,840,000,000, 


lib compared with $3,095,000,000 for tne [>revi- 
ous fiscal year. Of this total, $2,707,000,000 rep- 
resented total taxes on wealth, including $2,590,- 
000,000 from income and profits taxes. As the 
new income and profits taxes are jiayable in in- 
stalments, however, about $2,000,000,000 of the 
1919 tax will not be received until the fiscal 
year 1920. Allowing for this, the proportion of 
taxes on wealth really asci ibahle to the year 
1919 amounts to about 81 per cent, as compared 
with about 79 per cent for the preceding fiscal 
y ear. 

Tiik States. Economie legislation in North 
Dakota was eompi eheiisive, levolutionizing tin- 
tax and revenue Code. The classiticat ion oi 
propel ty Ai-t divided a.ll propel ty into two 
classes, assessed at 100 per (-cut and 50 per cent 
ichpeetiN ely, of actual value. This was accom- 
panied by an Exemption Art, pioviding loi ex- 
emption of buildings and impiovemcnls upon 
farm lands. An income law was pass(‘d, divid- 
ing all incomes into earned and unearned, with 
rates accordingly. Several other minoi measures 
beai ing on taxation were passed 

The piovisions of the New York State Inconn* 
J a\ Act which imposed a tax upon the iiK-omc 
of a non-resident derived from personal >ci vices 
jK-rformed, or business transacted in the State, 
weie held to be contrary to the Federal consti- 
tution by the tbiited States Distlict Court lor 
the Southern District of New York 'Ihe ca.se 
went to the United States Supn-me (joint on 
apjieai by' the State of New ^ork, whein* il was 
argued December 15th. 'I’lie dccisiaii is awaited 
as an important one. 

The inheritance lax of New Jerflcy was sus- 
taim*d by the United States Supreme Court, as 
apjilied to the estates of non-i esideiits within 
its jurisdiction. 

The classification amendinmit to the State con 
stitutioii of Ohio was deftat(‘d by the peofile 
w'hen submitted to the voters at the Noveinbei 
election. This came as a surprise since the 
provision was approied by the voters in Novem- 
ber, 1918, but it was held up by a decision ot the 
couit which declared it invalid. The canqiaign 
was repeated, with conlideiu-e, merely to be de- 
feated this time by the people theinselves 

An amendment to the State constitution was 
passed in Utah providing for the taxing of in 
conies from mines. 

Canada. Contrary to expectations the busi- 
ness profits tax, outlined in the 1918 Year Book, 
remained in force so as to cover accounting 
peiiods ending on or before Dec. 31, 1919 Jii- 
come tax percentages were much inoie diastic 
than in 1918, and the burd(‘n of the business 
profits tax W'as fully as heavy as in the pre- 
eiding year. 

The financial costs of the war for Canada up 
to March 31, 1919, were estimated to be $1,327,- 
000 ,000. For the current year less than $70, 
000, 000 of surplus revenue over ordinary expendi- 
tures is calculated on as an offset to wai ex- 
pense. Thus Canada must depend on large-scale 
borrowings for a long time to come. 

Canadian banks paid approximately $1,000,000 
additional taxes during the fiscal year 1919. 
Every bank now pays of 1 per cent upon the 
average amount of notes of the bank in cireii- 
lation. J'he right of the provincial governments 
to tax federally-chartered banks having been es- 
tablished, Nova fScotia and Saskatchewan stepped 
into the field with several fresh imposts; the tax 
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of Nova Scotia alone is estimated to amount to 
.$‘250,000. 

(OiEAT Bkttain. 'J’otal tax revenues in (Ireat 
Britain for the fiscal year ending March 30, 
1010, were £784,000,000, as compared with £613,- 
000,000 the preceding year, and £514,000,000 for 
1017 1’hose which could he classified as war 
ta\ revenues aggiegated £621,000,000 in 1019, 
£450,000,000 in 1018, and £351,000,000 in 1917. 
Olic proiiortion of war exfienditures met by war 
taxes has lieini computed to be 26 per cent for 
IJHO, 18 per cent for 1018, and 17.5 per cent 
for 1017. 

Foi tlie fiscal )ear ending March 30, 1919. tax 
receipts were as follows (in millions of pounds) : 
(5isl()ms, £103, excuse, £50; cstafe duties, £30;, 
sfanips, £12; land tax, £0 6; house duty, £2: in- 
conn* tax, £201; c\c(‘ss profits tax, £285; land 
value tax, £0 7 The total tax revenues of £784,- 
000,000 coiniirisc'd 31 per <*ent of (Ircat flritain’s 
fotal rc'vcnucs, the lai’gi* rc'ccipts from income 
and (‘xc(‘ss profits faxes contributing 11 per cent 
('ach to fins liguie 

t'liAXc E Oidinaiy revenues in France during 
flic vvai ware gr(*af1y reduced since the territory 
invaded was the ricln'st and best d(*vclo])pd in the 
country. Furthermore, tin* economic confusion 
in tin* country, as well as the general political 
situation, made it difiicnlt to impose any new 
taxes Fonserpicnt !y, for the first three \ears of 
tin* war, tax i-(*vcnnes were actually smaller than 
iK'foTi', insufiiciciit (*v( n to oirs(*t ordinary peace 
('xpi'iiditurcs The result of tin* governmenFs 
apjaiK'iit timidity in l(*vying taxes early, and 
its adoption of the loan policy as an alternative, 
was shown in tin* suhsccpicnt exaggerated rise 
in ]H ices, the dcfircciat ion of tin* franc, and the 
v(*iy critical nmincial status of the country fol- 
lowing the war. 

]\1. Klotz, retiring 'Ministor of F'inanec in 
France, in presenting a budget for 1020, esti- 
mated “ordinarv expenses” at 18,000,000,000 
francs, and “ordinary resources” at 9,500,000,000 
francs The d(*ficit of 8,500, (K)0,000 francs he 
]U()])oscd fo make up in ])ait bv’ a tax on business 
limnncr'- of I pci c«*rit generally and 5 to 10 per 
cent for non essential commodities; ibis tax is 
calculated to raise 4,000,000,000 francs, replacing 
tile liixniy tax now' in forct*. Other resources 
mclud(*d increas(*d indirect and war taxes 
amounting to 1,800,000,000 fram's, a tax on ae- 
(juircd wealth, of 1,500.000,000 francs, and others, 
'riic scheme leaves 222,000,000 francs unprovided 
foi 

Iv’EFKiii x( I'.s. National Tax Association, HiiUe - 
hv: Fdwin K. A Scligman, The Cost of the War 
(not lion it was Met, \mrriran Economic Rc- 
tirir, l^cccmhcr, 1010; C J. Bullock, War taives 
and our Indus!) iai Situation ; Maurice Peloubct, 
Opoafton of the liritish c.rccss promts duty Iau\ 

I o u r n a / of 1 cco u n t an cy , January, 1019; War 
taxation of incomes, excess profits, and luxuries 
in certain foreign countries, Legislative Refer- 
(*nce Division, Library of Congress; B. Rontifex, 
The (Tinadian income tear ta^x act, JOH ; TT. .T. 
Davenport, The BV/r Tax Paradox, American 
Eeono)uie Hevieie, March, 1919. 

Sec also the articles on Bankw and Banking; 
Finan(i\l Review -, Industrial Reconstruc- 
iiON; Insuiunce; T^icp^s; Tariff; and War 
Fixan(*k; and the articles on the various coun- 
ti ii*H. 

TAYLOB, Charles Fremont. Editor, died 
in Bbiladclpliia, Pa., November 4. lie wna born 


at Attica, Ind., July 3, 1856, and became a 
doctor of medicine practicing in Indiana from 
1880 to 1883. After that he was made the 
editor of the Medical World. He wrote a num- 
ber of works including ('oneiusive Peace. 

TAYLOB, PTianklin. An English pianist 
and teacher, died in London, March 19. He was 
born at Birmingham, Feb. 5, 1843. PT*om 1883 
he was professor of piano at the Royal College 
of Music. His books on piano technic are valu- 
able. lie also contributed numerous articles to 
Drove’s Dictionary of Music and Musicians. 

TEACHEBS^ COUNCIL. See Education 
IN THE United States. 

TEACHEBS. See PIducation. 

TEACHEBS, American P’ederation of. See 
Education; and Labor, American P’ederation 

OF. 

TELEGBAPHS. See United States. 

TEMPLE UNIVEBSltY. A co-educational 
institution, supjioited largely by the State, 
located at Philadelphia, Pa. Productive funds 
for the year amounted to $367,477 The enroll- 
ment for the summer of 1919 was 307, and in the 
fall it was 5058, with 326 memhers in the faculty 
3'lie School of Commerce rs the largest in the 
university, the (‘niollment tor the fall being 
tln‘re 2342. 1 here is also a fi’eacjhers College, a 

High School, an PJernentary School, and Schools 
of Theolog.v, Law, Music, ARdicine, Dentistry, 
Pharmacy, and Chiropody. The library contains 
13,093 volumes. In 1919 the balance of tin* he- 
<pi<*Ht of Charles Kolb was received, namely, 
$78,503. Temjrle was founded in 1884. Pi evi- 
dent, Ruhsell H. Con well, D.D., Ll^.D. 

TENNESSEE. Population. The popula- 
tion of the State in 1910 was 2,304,629, and on 
dulv 1, 1919, it was estimated to lie 2,337,879, a 
gain of 16,000 during the jiast tw^elvemonth 

Aoriculti re. The following table is compiled 
fioin a ie})ort of tin* federal Department of Agn- 
cuiliire 

UVo;> Year Acieage Piod Bu. Value 

Corn 1919 3,250,000 74,750,000 $117,3.58.000 

1918 .3,250,000 78,000,000 11,3.100,000 

Gate . . . . 1919 400,000 9,200,000 8,556.000 

1918 325.000 8,125,000 7,556,000 

Wlioat 1919 810,000 7,290,000 10.184.000 

1918 750.000 7,500,000 16 050,000 

Tobacco . .1919 110,000 o 88,000.000 22.088,000 

1918 77,800 a 62,240,000 13.319,000 

Hay 1919 1,280,000 5 1.792.000 48.384.000 

1918 1,240.000 5 1,674,000 40.176.000 

PotHtoc,s .. 1919 48,000 3,120,000 5.366.000 

1918 50,000 3,500,000 5,775.000 

Cotton 1919 775.000 r 298,000 49.915,000 

1918 902,000 r 330,000 41.014,000 

rt Pounds 5 Tons, c Bales. 

Phu (’ATIo.x. The school po))iilation as of duly, 
IDID, was 810,201, an increase in the year of 
more than 22,000 Other statistics for 1010 
are not available; but in 1018 the enrollment 
was 604,633, wdtli an aveiage daily attendance of 
418,709. There were 11,880 teachers with sal- 
aries ranging from $255 to $645. 

Transportation The total railway mileage 
of the State in 1010 was 42-27.30. The trunk 
lines have the following mileage: Illinois Cen- 
tial, 142.70; Louisville & Nashville, 051.81; 
Nashville, Chattanooga, & St. Louis, 002.57; 
Southern Railway, 801.51; Tennessee Central, 
200.76. Sec Child Labor; Workmen’s Compen 
sation. 

P’inan(’B. The balance in the State 'rreasuiy 
on Dee. 20, 1016, was $68,164, and on Dee. 10, 
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1918, it was $841,682. The gross receipts for 
this period amounted to $16,193,669; and the 
total disbursements for the same period were 
$15,420,141. The actual receipts were $11,467,- 
418. The principal items of expenditure were 
schools, charitable institutions, soldiers’ pen- 
sions, maintenance of convicts, interest on the 
State debt, and administration. The total in- 
terest-lwaring bonded debt outstanding at the 
end of the biennium was $11,481,000. 

Charities and Corrections. In 1915 the con- 
trol of the charitable and penal institutions of 
the State were centralized under the Board of 
Control. The following table shows the insti- 
tutions under its supervision, their location, ex- 
penditures for the period from December, 1917, 
to June 30, 1918, and the population on the 
latter date. 


Institution 

State Penitentiary .... 
BruHhy Mt. Prison . . . 
Training and Agricul- 
tural School for Roys 
Industrial School . 
School for the Blind . . 
School for Deaf and 

Dumb 

Ea.stern Plospital for the 

Insane 

VV'estern Hospital for 

the Insane 

Central Hospital for the 

Insane 

Vocational Reformatory 
for Cirls 


Location 

Expen- 

diture 

Popu- 

lation 

Nashville 


1,104 

I'etros 

427,896 

631 

Nashville 

206, 5oa 

.546 

Nashville 

221.709 

707 

Nashville 

83,618 

207 

KnoxvilU* 

87,871 

240 

Bearden 

398,163 

664 

Bolivar 

263,678 

779 

Nashville 

2.'>6,398 

781 

Tullahoma 

91,210 



Officers. Governor, A. H. Roberts; Secretary 
of State, Ike B. Stevens; Comptroller, Jno. B. 
Thomason; Treasurer, Porter Dunlap; Auditor, 
S. 1\ Anderson; Attorney-General, F. M. Thomp- 
son. 

JiDiciARY. Supreme Court; Chief Justice, 
D. L. Lansden; Associate Justices, Grafton 
(ireen, Frank P. Hall, Collin P. McKinney, K. L. 
Bachman. 

TENNESSEE, UNivEBsm OF. A noil-sec- 
tarian co-cducatioiial State institution, founded 
in 1794. The colleges of liberal arts, engineer- 
ing, agriculture, and law are located at Knox- 
ville, and ill the fall of 1919 had an enrollment 
of 673 men and 235 women, a total of 908. Tlie 
colleges of medicine, dentistry, and pharmacy 
aie located at Memphis, and had an enrollment 
of 131 men The members of the faculty for the 
year ending June, 1919, numbered 233. The en- 
dowment of the university is $425,000; the total 
ineome for the year ending .lune 30, 1019, was 
.$535,857. The library contains 42,243 bound 
volumes. During the year there were established 
courses for teacher-training in industrial arts, 
home economics, and agriculture, under the 
Federal Smith-Hughes Act. In 1917 the State 
Legislature authorized a bond issue to be used 
largely for new buildings, th(‘ amount available 
under this act for permanent improvements being 
$900,000 plus interest accumulations. Owing to 
the war, th(?ie was delay in completing the plans 
for the buildings. The money is being used 
chiefly on the erection of a main building on the 
campus at Knoxville, an agricultural laboratory 
building, an enlargement of the Engineering 
Building, for buildings for the Experiment Sta- 
tion Farms at Knoxville and Columbia, and for 
a laboratory at the College of Medicine at Mem- 
phis. The most important gifts of 191^, are an 


endowment of $25,000 by Miss Mary Boyce Tem- 
ple of Knoxville to promote plant and live stock 
breeding, to be known as the Oliver Perry Tem- 
ple Foundation; and a gift of about $30,000 by 
Mr. W. S. Shields of the Board of Trustees, for 
the purchase of land for an athletic and drill 
ground. President, H. A. Morgan, B.S.A., 
LL.D. 

TENNItS. Tennis re<?overed all its prestige 
and popularity lost during the war years in 1919. 
William M. Johnston of JSan Francisco, who bad 
earned the singles championship of the United 
States once before in 1915, captured the honors 
for the second time in 1919 by <lcfeating William 
T. Tilclen, 2(1, of Philadelphia in the final round 
of the tournament held at Forest lUlIs, L 1 
Johnston had been out of tbe game for almost 
two years, during which he was first an ensign 
and then a junior lieutenant in the navy, but 
lie bad little difliciilty in emerging vietoiious 
over younger rivals wlu) had the advantage of 
])ractieally continuous playing during the war 
period. 

The doubles championship was won by Norman 
Kverard Brookes and Gerald L. Patteisoii of 
Australia who defeated William Tildon, 2(1., and 
Vincent Ri(diards of the TTnit(Ml States in the 
challenge round playc’d on the courts of the 
Longwood Clul> near Boston, Mass. Both 
Brook<‘8 and Patterson also competed in the 
singles tourney at Forest Hills, the former bow- 
ing to Johnston after a thrilling five-si’t niateh 
and the latter going down to defeat at the hands 
of Tilden. 

Mrs. George W, Wighlman r(‘gainod her na- 
tional women's title by defeating Miss Marion 
Zinderstein of Boston in the final round. Miss 
Zind(Tstein had previously conijiiered INlrs 
Franklin I. Malloiy, the former Miss Molla 
B]nist(*(U and defending champion in the scoui- 
final round, ’the Norse star, who had been the 
sensation of the courts for several seasons, was 
far from her best all through 1910 because of an 
injury sulTered early in the spring. 

The Davis Cup matches wen* resumed during 
the year, England winning the preliminary lies 
and sending a team to Australia to plav the 
Antipodeans. These matches were sche(inled for 
January of 1920. 

A summary of the principal tournanumts held 
in the United Slates during 1919 follows- 

National Singles Champioiishij), Forest Hills, 
L. T., final round, William M. dohnston, San 
Francisco, deft‘ated William T. Tilden, 2d , Phila- 
delphia, 0~4, 6-4, 6 3. 

National Doubles Championship, Boston, Mass, 
final round, Norman E. Brookes and Gerald L. 
Patterson, Australia, defeat(*d William T. Tildim, 
2d, and Vincent Richards, ITnitcd States, 0-1, 
0-3, 3 6, 7-5. 

National Clay Court ('hampionship, Chicago, 
111., singhis, final round, William M. Johnston 
defeated William T. Tilden, 2cl., 6-0, 6 1, 4-6, 
0“2; doubles, final round, Johnston and Samuel 
Hardv defeated Robert Kinaev and Axel Gravem, 
6-3, 0 1, 2-6, 6-3. 

Women’s National Championship, Philadel- 
phia, singles, final round, Mrs. George W. Wight- 
man defeated Miss Marion Zinderstein 6-1, 6“2; 
doubles, final xound, Miss Marion Zinderstein 
and Miss Eleanor Goss defeated Mrs. George W 
Wightman and Miss Eleonora Sears 10-8, 9-7; 
mixed doubles, final round, Miss Marion Zinder- 
stein and Vincent Richards defeated Miss 
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Florence A. Ballin and William T. Tilden, 2d., 
2-6, 11-9, 6-0. 

Junior and Boys* Championahips, Forest Hills, 
junior singles, final round, Vincent Richards de- 
feated A. II. (Jhapin, jr., 6-2, 7-5; boys* singles, 
final round, Arnold W. Jones defeated Walter 
Kvans 6-0, 6-3, 6-4; junior doubles, final round, 
Frank Anderson and Cecil Donaldson defeated 
Philip Neer and Vincent Richards 6-0, 2-6, 6-4, 
6-1 ; boys’ doubles, final round, W. W. Ingraham 
and A. W. Jones defeated L. Farquhar and 
Fred Haas 6-3, 6-3, 7-5. 

National Indoor Championship, New York 
City, singles, final round, Vincent Richards de- 
fktcd William T. Tilden, 2d., 3-6, 6-3, 6-8, 6-1, 
6-4; doubles, final round, Richards and Tilden 
defeated Fred B. Alexander and Dr. William 
Rosenbaifm 6-4, 3-6, 6-2, 2 -6, 6-1. 

Women’s National Indoor (Tiampionship, New 
^"ork City, singles, final round, Mrs. George W. 
Wightman defeated Miss Marion Zinderstein 
2-6, 6-1, 6-4; doubles, final roupd, Mrs. Wight- 
man and Miss Zinderstein defeated Mrs. A. 
Humphries and Miss Bessie Holden 6-1, 6-1. 

National Girls’ Championship, Chestnut Hill, 
Pa., singles, final round, Miss Katherine Gardner 
defeated Miss Elizabeth Warren 6-4, 5-7, 6-3. 

TEB.AXJCHI, Field Marshal Count Seiki. 
Former jirime minister of Japan and governor- 
general of Korea, died at Tokio, November 5. 
He bad been Prime Minister from October, 1916, 
to September, 1918, when the cabinet resigned 
to give place to the ministry of Takashi Hara. 
He was born at CJioshu in 1852, being a member 
of the famous Choshu elan which produced other 
important statesmen of our time such as Prince 
^'amagata and Prince Ito; entered the army in 
1871; became a major in 1879; and after study- 
ing military science in France in 1882 became 
s(‘cretary to the war minister. From this time 
li(‘ rose rajiidly from one staff position to another 
and in 1897 he was made inspector-general of 
military education. During the war with Rus- 
sia he was minister of war in the Katsura 
cabinet, distinguished himself for his thorough- 
ness and organizing power. When the difiicult 
task of organizing the newly annexed territory 
of Korea arose, he was chosen as the best man 
to deal with it. Appointed governor-general in 
1910, he pursued a policy of firmness and at the 
same time conciliation and succeeded in thor- 
oughly enforcing the new system. He took over 
the police powers and stationed Japanese troops 
in all the provinces. At the samp tijne he car- 
ried on valuable work in internal improve- 
ment, and in the development of agriculture, and 
education, which bore permanent witness to his 
foresight. Wjlien he was called to the premier- 
ship in 1916 there was a sharp political contest 
in Japan between the hureauertbcy and the demo- 
cratic element. As he represented the conserva- 
tive members of the former class, he was bitterly 
attacked liy champions of representative govern- 
ment. He was supported only bv a minority, and 
the measures that he submitted to the house of 
rejnesentatives were defeated. A vote of lack 
of confidence was averted only by the Emperor’s 
dissolution of the House for which new elections 
were ordered in April, 1917. Among the grounds 
of attack upon him was the charge that he repre- 
sented the military faction and the reactionary 
element opposed to party government. There 
were also many stories indicating his hostility 
to responsible government and to the press. 


There was no means, however, of authenticating 
these reports so far as they were circulated in 
the western press, and the precise state of affairs 
during his premiership Avas not known. As to 
the war his policy was vigorous and made sure 
that Japan should do her part. As to Japan’s 
relations to the United States, he had declared 
his aim to be the promotion of irriendly relations. 
In general the accounts of him indicate the 
possession of a strong character and great abili- 
ties combined with certain prejudices and reac- 
tionary opinions, objectionable to the progres- 
sive element in his country. A singular circum- 
stance in connection with his death was that it 
was definitely reported about 10 day.s before its 
actual o<*currence and the report was believed 
not only throughout the world but even in quar- 
ters in Japan where he was known The C’ourt 
bestowed honors on him such as were customary 
for the dead and letters and telegrams of con- 
dolence by the hundreds were received by his 
v\ife. II(‘ appeared to have fallen into a state 
of unconsciousness which was mistaken for death 
and he reported in his diary that he could not 
rtmiember anything that happened on October 
29th and 21 st. He afterwards recovered but 
relapsed. 

TERRESTBIAL MAGNETISM. The non 

magnetic ship (Carnegie, of the Garnegie Institu- 
tion of Washington, on October 10th left Wash- 
ington for a two years’ cruise, tracing through 
tbe South Atlantic and Pacific Oceans the vari- 
ous magnetic elements required in the magnetic 
survey of the world which was being undertaken 
bv the Division of Terrestrial Magnetism of the 
Carnegie Institution. The Carnegie was laid up 
at Washington during the war, and this, the fifth 
cruise, wa.s begun to complete the previous ob- 
servations made in other crui.ses. 

TETRAZZINI^ Luisa. See Music, ArtistSy 
1 ora list 8. 

TEXAS. Population. The population of 
the State in 1910 was 3,896,542, and on July 1, 
1919, it was estimated to be 4,687,136, a gain 
during the twelvemonth of 85,000. 

Aokicultuke. The following table is compiled 
from a report of the federal Department of Agri- 
culture. 


Cl op 

Pear 

A creage 

Viod Hu. 

Value 

Corn , . . . , 

,1919 

0,760,000 

202,800.000 

$239,304,000 


1918 

6,500.000 

65.000,000 

114,400.000 

Oats 

1919 

2.250.000 

94.500,000 

60,480.000 


1918 

3 510,000 

22.197,000 

20.421 000 

Wheat . . 

.1919 

1,900,000 

31,350,000 

62,700,000 


1918 

900,000 

9,OOO,0OO 

19,350,000 

Hay . . . 

1919 

662.000 

al 258,000 

22.644 000 

1918 

581.000 

a 581,000 

14,467,000 

Potatoes 

,1919 

52,000 

3, 796,000 

7,972.000 


1918 

60,000 

3.300,000 

6,600,000 

Sw po’toes 

.1919 

95,000 

10.450,000 

15 675.000 

1918 

87,000 

5,046.000 

8,830,000 

Peanuts . 

1919 

222.000 

5.550.000 

13,209,000 


1918 

488,000 

5,368,000 

11,058.000 

Sorghums 

.1919 

1,798.000 

59,;334.000 

65.267,000 

1918 

1,605,000 

24,075,000 

36 112 000 

Cotton .. . 

1919 

10,346,000 

b2.700.000 

472 ,500 000 


1918 

11,233,000 

b 2,697,000 

880,215,000 

Rice 

.1919 

218,000 

6,998,000 

19.594,000 


1918 

245,000 

7,840,000 

15.445.000 


a Tons b Kales. 

Transportation. The railway mileage of the 
State in 1919 was 20,073; of this, 86 miles of 
new first track were built in the year. See Cot- 
ton; Roads; Minimum Wage. 

Officers. Governor, William P. Hobby; Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, W. A. Johnson; Secretary of 
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State, George F. Howard; Treasurer, John W. 
Baker; Auditor, IT. B. Terrell; Attorney-General, 
C, M. (\ireton. 

Finance. The total receipts for the fiscal year 
11117 amounted to $28,846,583; the disburse- 
ments, $24,525,4113. The balance at the begin- 
ning of the year was $1,510,002, and at the end 
of the year it was $5,831,092, The total debt 
of the State was $5,811,410. 

Charities and Corrections. The following 
is a list of the State institutions: Lunatic Asy- 
lum, 7\ustin ; Deaf and Dumb Asylum, Austin; 
North Texas Insane Asylum, Terrell; Southwest- 
ern Insane Asylum, San Antonio; Orphan Home, 
t\>r8icana; Epileptie C’olony, Abilene; School for 
the Blind, Austin; Confederate Home, Austin; 
Tiihereulosis Sanatorium, Carlsbad ; Deaf, Dumb 
and Blind Institute, Austin; Confederate 
V\ omen’s Home, Austin; Juvenile Training 
Sehool, Gatesville; Girls’ Training Sebool, 
Gainesville; Feeble-minded Institute, Austin; 
Asylum for Negroes, Busk. 

TEXAS, University of. A co-educational 
State institution, founded in 1881 at Austin, 
Texas. Thoie is a medical department at Gal- 
veston, Texas. The enrollmoiit of the university 
was cii]ar;>ed in 1919. Much work was done 
during the war, for the government, at great 
e\}>ense to the State and the university. Presi- 
dent, llobert E. Vinson, LL D. 

TEXTILE MANUFACTUmNa. In 1919, 
the resources of the world’s textile industry 
were called upon to meet demands for clothing 
on an unprecedented scale, due to the shortages 
produced l)y the ravages of war and the conse- 
(juent curtailment of production, ranging from 
raw materials to finished product. As a neces- 
sar}' corollary of this condition, must lie cori- 
Kulcred the reduced capital and purchasing 
power of the eountiies which sulTered the most, 
and the increased purchasing jiower of the work- 
ing classes of many of the countries which suf- 
fered little, if any, direct elFect of tiie great 
con diet. Thus in Belgium and France, and in 
Italy to a less extent, four years of war wrought 
vast damage to textile plants; but in 1919 
every elFi'rt was made to reestablish the indus- 
tiy. In central Europe the absence of raw ma- 
leiials was the most serious consideration, and 
what were once vast industries in (’zecho-Slo- 
vakia, Poland, Germany, and Austria were un* 
able to secure tlie necessary cotton and wool to 
become a large factor citlier foi local or export 
production 

111 textiles, as in otlier industries the world 
over, labor questions were seiious, and in the 
Allied countries there was established a work- 
ing week of 48 lioiirs in place of 56 to 63 hours 
in vogue before the war. The result of this 
measure was a decrease in production computed 
at about 12 per cent for Allied Europe, there 
being but few instances where greater efficiency 
was able to offset in proportion the decreased 
working time. For American textile plants a 
similar decrease was reported, though due in 
large measure to strikes. In fact, the Far East 
was the exception to the limited expansion of 
the textile industries, and here mills were being 
built, equipped and operated on an extended 
s(‘ale, though the Japanese weic delayed in se- 
curing machinery and other needed equipment 
for wliieh they had placed orders. 

’Phere was published during the year, by the 
\N ar Industries Board at Washington, a series 


of pamphlets showing and discussing the course 
of prices during the war. This matter was of 
special interest in view of subsequent develop- 
ments. The pamphlets dealt with the various 
major industries, and the range of prices for the 
leading textile products during the five years, 
as shown, is summarized herewith, though refer- 
ence should be made to the original documents 
for a very thorough discii.ssion of causes, effects 
and general progress. 


COTTON AND COTTON GOODS 



1914 

1916 1916 

1917 

J 918 

Middling upland, ^ ^ 

N r 

1121 

.1015 1447 

.2350 

817« 

22 1 c a r d e d 

weaving yarn . 
64x 60 27-in. 

.2179 

.1981 .2971 

4571 

.6635 

7 60-yd 

0304 

.0288 0419 

0663 

.1151 

176 needle 

hoee, doz. . . . 

.8063 

,7875 .9646 

1.40 

1 875 

SU-Doiind men’s 

balbrig’s . . . 

3 25 

3 25 3 4688 

J 8646 

7 0625 

WOOL AND 

WOOL GOODS 



1914 

1915 1916 

1917 

1918 

Ohio fine un- 

washed 

.2502 

.3000 .3529 

6446 

7408 

2-408 -blood. . . 

.9354 

1.0517 1 4088 

2 2230 

2 9250 

All-wool blankets 

1 0167 

1.15 1.375 

2 0146 

2 6292 

Men’s i/^-hose. . . 

1.85 

1.8833 1 95 

2 9167 

4 0792 

11-ounco serge _ 

suiting 

1.0781 

1 1944 1 5131 


8.8914 


SILK AND SILK GOODS 

1914 1915 1916 1917 19 tS 

Sinshui No. 1 . 8.68 3 87 5.01 5 66 C 44 

Velvet 38 .39 45 61 7i> 

Bioad .silkh 98 98 l , V 2 . 122 152 

Hosiery 15.50 15.50 16 18 17 79 22 

Ribbons 03 .03 .04 .04 .06 


In the American textile industry a serious 
feature of tlie year was the decreased production 
made possible by the large profits to capital, iiml 
tlie increased wages wlieu working on ceidain 
restricted lines, rather than aiming to secure 
maximum production with a consequent i educ- 
tion of prices to the general consumer. As a 
result of limited output in many lines of tey 
tiles, go(xls were allotted by the mills and their 
agents to anxious eustomeis, and in such allied 
industries as the clothing trades theie was, as a 
result, high prices and shortage of pioduetion, 
with an especial demand for the better fabrics. 

With cotton ])rices climbing during the jear, 
after an initial recession in February and again 
ill Septemher, reaching a maximum of 49 cents, 
it was, of eefurse, natural that cotton futures 
should rise in proportion, and as a further stim 
Illative there was an increased foreign demand. 
At the end of the year practically all cotton 
goods stood considerably in advance of the clos- 
ing prices of 1918. SceC^oi'TON. 

In the woolen’ and worsted industries in the 
United States, the year saw a transformation 
from a low-priced to a high-priced market, with 
an active demand developing at the end of the 
}ear. In men’s wear there was a decreased 
prodiietiun and increased prices, and the same 
held true in dress goods where, ,in the second 
half of the year, prices moved up from 50 to 
1 00 per cent. See Wool. 

The fabrics entering into clothes wore more 
expensive than ever before, not merely on ac- 
count of the general increase in prices, but in 
large measure on account of the demand for 
finer falnics made up of the finer grades of 
wools of which the supply was limited, tho 
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riftortage in the world’s supply of liner wools 
being estimated at the end of the year at 200, > 
000,000 pounds. William M. Wood, President 
of the American Woolen Company, late in De- 
cember summarized the reasons for high prices, 
from the standpoint of the manufacturer, as 
follows: 

“First, the people demand cloth of fine wools, 
and will buy no other. They will not take fab- 
rics containing the coarser wools, although much 
cheaper in price. 

“Second, there is a shortage in the world’s 
supply of fine wools amounting to some 200,000,- 
0(iu pounds. 

“lliird, our government released to the Brit- 
ish government some 00,000,000 pounds, which if 
it had been held here would have helped us out 
a little. 

“Fourth, and lastly, because our government 
has so conducted the sale of its own wools as to 
sustain these tremendously high prices, espe- 
cially of the finer wools which are in such great 
demand. 

“It is my belief that as long as peo}de con- 
tinue to demand clothing made of wool which 
costs anything like $2.75 a pound, the price 
of clothing is not going to be much reduced. 
If our people would consent to wear good, sub- 
stantial, durable clothes made of the coarser 
wools, clothing could be purchased at consider- 
ably lower prices than those which now prevail.’’ 

An inteiesting record of the wool and worsted 
industry is shown in the monthly reports of the 
engagement of machinery, made by the Bureau of 
th(i C'ensus. The report showing the status of 
the industry on Dec. 1, 1919 presents a summary 
of repoits from 924 manufacturers. The data 
together with percentages for 12 preceding 
months for comparison, follow: 


in 1919 and the dividends distributed at Fall 
River were the second largest in the history 
of the local industry. It was stated that the 
dividends paid during 1919 hy the listed cotton 
manufacturing corporations of the city showed 
a total of $4,85.‘h895, being the second largest 
total in the history of cotton manufacturing 
there. The largest total was that of 1918, when 
it was $6,076,326, exceeding this year’s total by 
$1,222,4.31. The total of 1917 was the third 
largest, being $633,785 lower than the total of 
1910. 

The average rate for 1919 was 14.486 per cent, 
for 1918 18.462 per cent, and for 1917 12.822 
per cent. ITiere were 38 corporations listed, 
all cloth manufacturing concerns except Shaw- 
mut Mills, which made yarns for its finished 
product. 

At New Bedford the year 1919 proved to be 
fully as profitable a period for the fine cotton 
goods mills as 1918 and the dividend distribu- 
tion for the year was slightly in excess of that 
for 1918. The total for all those New Bedford 
issues on which the dividend rate was publicly 
announced was $6,441,175 for 1919 as against 
$0,16.3, .340 distributed by the same corporations 
during 1918. The difference of less than $390,- 
000 made approximately one-half of one per 
cent difference in the average yearly rate, which 
was 13,584 per cent for 1919 as compared with 
slightly less than 13 per cent for the previous 
year. 

Boutuekn Fotton Mills. The year 1919 saw 
a greater amount of building and enlargement 
of cotton factories in the cotton -growing States 
than ever before was experienced since this in- 
dustry had been located in the south. The es- 
tablished plants had been unusually successful 
in the earning of dividends in the period after 



MACHINERY 

REPORTED AS OP 

NOV. 1 

3919 





Looms 







Wider than 

Under 







60 inch 

50 -inch 

Carpets 



Spinning spindles 


reed, 

reed 

and 

Sets of 





space 

space 

rugs 

cards 

Combs 

Woolen 

Worsted 

In operation 


14 879 

6,791 

6,469 

2,283 

2,035,781 

2 173.339 

Idle 


3 .506 

2,917 

756 

129 

186,089 

143,288 

Total 


18.385 

8,708 

7,225 

2,412 

2,221,870 

2,316,627 


MACHINERY REPORTED 

AS OF DEC. 1, 

1919 



Dec. 1. 1919 


19 1 

33. .5 

10 6 

5 3 

8.4 

6 2 

Nov. 1, 1919 


18.2 

34 5 

7 6 

5.3 

6 7 

6 7 

Oct. 1, 1919 


20 7 

34.1 

8 2 

5 9 

7 7 

7.2 

Sept. 2, 1919 


22 8 

37 2 

8.1 

5.5 

7 9 

12 8 

Aug. 1, 1919 


24 9 

35 5 

9.4 

6.5 

8.9 

30 9 

July 1, 1919 


26 0 

38 6 

9 7 

7.6 

8 9 

13 5 

June 2, 1919 


26 6 

44.5 

15.4 

12.8 

15.2 

21 1 

May 1, 1919 


32 9 

48 9 

17.1 

22.5 

16 8 

25 8 

April 1, 1919 


38 9 

57.1 

26 5 

34.2 

28.4 

86 1 

March 1, 1919 


42 4 

61.4 

39 1 

47.8 

41 8 

52 7 

Feb. 1, 1919 


43 5 

65.6 

38.7 

39 8 

43 1 

48.6 

Jan. 2, 1919 


82.6 

65.8 

32.2 

80.7 

86.5 

37 5 

Dec. 1, 1918 


24.9 

68.0 

13.8 

17.8 

16.1 

27.4 


In knit goods and hosiery the year, after 
opening weak and with fluctuations, saw in- 
creased demands and appreciation of values, 
langing all the way from underwear, where 
there was limited production, to hosiery where, 
from cotton to silk, the demand was sustained 
and prices rose. In hosiery the only small de- 
mand was in low-ends of which stocks had ac- 
cumulated. 

New England Cotton Mills. The cotton 
mills of New England enjoyed a prosperous year 


the armistice, and were putting back in the form 
of capital outlay for plant and equipment a 
large part of their earnings, together with new 
investments. Experience had shown that the 
most successful field for southern textile activity 
w'as in the production of the finer grades of 
cloth and big quantities of yarn demanded hy 
the knitting mills. In addition, many of the 
new mills were spinning yarn for hosiery mills. 
In the direction of new equipment. New England 
was furnishing most of the textile machinery for 
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the southern mills, and the machinery works 
of that section had contracts on file for several 
years of their production to meet the needs of 
southern textile mills. 

The total of spindles and looms in the re- 
ports of 1919 is 770,000 and 11,000 for both the 
new and enlarging mills. Conservatively esti- 
mated at $300 for looms and $70 for spindles, 
a proper figure for an average according to mill 
engineering experts, these spinning and weaving 
equipments indicated an investment of $68,900,- 
000 for the spindles and $3,300,000 for the 
looms, with their accompaniments in the way of 
buildings, etc. 

Textile Miix Construction. In new mill 
construction during 1919 there was an increase 
over the previous year which doubtless would 
have been greater if mill equipment could have 
been more readily obtained from the manufac- 
turers of machinery who were unable to meet 
the demand for new looms, spindles, etc. The 
high cost of construction also had a deterrent 
effect upon a number of new projects in the tex- 
tile as in other industries, although in some 
cases manufacturers felt justified in view of 
existing business and anticipated conditions in 
securing increased plant facilities even at an 
abnormal cost, although many concerns did not 
fake this condition into consideration at all, be- 
lieving that their increasing business would war- 
rant any outlay in expense. According to the 
authoritative sumniary of mill construction an- 
nually compiled by the IVictile World Journal 
there were 2H9 new mills erected, a number in 
excess of 1918 but not reaching the mark at- 
tained in 1917. The average for 10 years was 
2f)0. 

Comparison of new mill construction of the 
10 years 1910-19 follows: 


1919 1918 1917 1916 1915 

UotUm 74 29 52 51 24 

Wool 54 24 24 22 19 

Knitting 84 120 97 113 111 

Silk 01 49 86 60 25 

MiscollaneoiiR . ... JO 27 38 33 40 

Total 289 254 297 280 219 

1914 1913 1912 1911 1910 

Cotton 26 27 37 32 67 

Wool 21 24 24 20 31 

Kmtling . . 110 142 122 92 113 

Silk 51 54 46 38 34 

Miscelluneous .... 37 30 36 26 29 

Total 245 277 265 208 274 


In the above summary for 1919 the most im- 
jiressive development is that of the cotton mills. 
There were to be noted 74 mills or large addi- 
tions, and in this division of textiles the yarn 
industry made the greatest gain, 22 new mills 
being listed under hosiery and fine and coarse 
yarns, while auto tire fabrics follow with five, 
heavy ducks also being included in the product 
of some of the latter plants. As regards distri- 
bution by States North Carolina led in new mill 
construction, with Rhode Island, Massachusetts, 
Georgia, and South Carolina, following in the 
order named. The large plant of the Pacific 
Cotton Mills Company, at Ijos Angeles, Cal., 
operated by the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co of 
California was cited as a striking addition to 
the leading cotton mills of the year. 

In addition to new construction conditions in 
the industry were such that many old established 


concerns made important enlargements and im- 
provements to their plants during 1919. 

The new woolen and worsted mills of 1919 
were fairly well distributed; five were in New 
Kngland, four in Pennsylvania, three in New 
York, two in California, one each in Portland, 
Ore., and Chicago, 111. In the Dominion of 
Canada three new mills were built. The ma- 
jority of the new woolen and worsted mills how- 
ever were not of large size in comparison with 
the extensions made by old companies, as notable 
additions and improvements were made to a 
number of plants already in operation. 

While the gain in new mills for the knitting 
industry was not so groat as in 1918, when 120 
mills were built, it was however marked and 
important. Thirteen new mills were built to be 
operated on sweater coats, located principally in 
New England, New York, and Pennsylvania; 
while silk hosiery was to be the produce of nine 
new plants covering the same States with the 
addition of New .lersey. The new mills of the 
Southern States were to eon fine their operations 
to cotton or mercerized hose. Jersey cloth eoii- 
tinued in demand and was manufactured by 
seven new concerns. 

Numerous enlargements and improvements to 
knitting mills were made on an extensive scale, 
and the purchase or leasing of existing mills was 
a feature of the 1019 expansion. 

Th(‘ silk industry continued to locate and 
show the greatest ex])ansion in New Jersey and 
Peniisylvaiiia. In these States new mills were 
built and many new concerns occupied old plants 
or leased space in established mills. 

The miscellaneous mills included in the tabic 
comprised 10 whose activities embraced dyeing, 
bleaching, and fiiiisliing. 

British Textiles. During the year 1019 a 
total of 102,006,000 pounds of cotton yarn was 
exported, as compared with 87,288,000 pounds 
for the year 1918. The total in piece goods ex- 
ports in" 1919 was 3,528,757,000 yards, as com- 
])ared with 3,099,253,000 yards for the year 
1918. Those figures were subdivided as follows: 


Yards 

1919 1918 


Gray goods 841,358,000 754,098,000 

Bleached 1,084,083,000 1,200,715,000 

Printed 690,829,000 809,353,000 

Dyed 912,487,000 935,087,000 


During the year 1919 a total of 24,051,000 
pounds of worsted yarns were exported, as 
against 13,874,000 pounds for the year 1918. 
Exports of woolens were 130,988,000 yards in 
1919, compared with 67,383,000 yards in 1918, 
and of worsteds 33,200,000 pounds in 1919, com- 
pared with 31,081,000 pounds in 1918. 

In Great Britain there was a reduction in 
output, partly accounted for by a 14 per cent 
reduction in working hours and by the fact of a 
smaller number of operatives and that some of 
the machinery is not up to normal. 

According to a statement dealing with 23 cot- 
ton spinning companies, the profit of their share 
capital was 35.95 per cent, as compared with 
34.34 per cent for 1918. Tlie percentage of 
profit on share and loan capital combined was 
25.84 per cent, compared with 21.90 per cent 
in 1918. The 23 companies made a combined 
profit of £340,000, which gives an average profit 
of £14,786 a company. These companies had a 
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prosperous year from the dividend point of view 
and perhaps constitute about the best group of 
mills in Lancashire. 

In addition to dividend distribution, it was 
further stated that they had amassed consider- 
able reserves. A computation was made on 100 
companies with a share of capital of £4,723,475. 
The average dividend paid by these companies 
was 21.34 per cent on share capital. Undoubt- 
edly there was also a large amount of loan capi- 
tal wliicli had been held at low rate of interest. 
Many of these companies have issued a bonus 
in addition to dividends, and some of them have 
recently increased their nominal capital by bonus 
additions which have been paid out of reserves. 
In tins connection it was of interest to recall 
that these profits were being studied by the op- 
eratives as a basis for future wage demands. 
• .\('cording to some view^s the coming year will 
be a test for many of the Lancashire cotton mills, 
particularly those that have been refloated dur- 
ing the past months or which have increased 
their capital value to make it consistent with 
the present ])rice of money. The figures quoted 
above represent little more than one-si\th of 
the entire spindleago of Great Britain and, of 
( oiirse do not afford a fair idea of what was done 
in the whole of the Lancashire cotton industry. 

Luan(’K. ibdor to the war, in 1912, France 
had 140,000 looms, of which 110,000 were ma- 
chine, and 10,000 hand looms The coming of 
the wai was particularly unfortunate, as it over- 
took France in a period of rapid industrial 
growth From 1010 to 1012 her production of 
cotton textiles, including hosiery, lace and other 
trimmings, and the like, had increased from 

120.000 tons to 225,000 tons. She imported 
some 2-1,302 tons of finished cotton products — 
and she exported 50,013 tons. Of the cotton 
textiles imported into France, Groat Britain fur- 
nished 50 jier cent and Germany 32 per cent. 
Of the cotton textiles exported by France, 
Flench Golonies took 55 per cent. Under the 
jiost-arniistice conditions by adding the 40,000 
looms of Alsace and keeping the same propor- 
tions for the normal yeai when it comes again, 
France w'ould have a production of 273,000 tons 
of cotton textiles, of which slie could export 

90.000 tons. 

These signilii'aiit figures do not include the pro- 
duction of cotton thieads and yarns and their 
waste, for whose manufaeture France ha<l htfore 
the war 7,500,000 spindles. In this line French 
production yieldtal 197,500 tons, which was 5 
per cent of the world’s production. This was 
about tlie figure of Freiudi consumption, the few 
exports (9000 tons) being balanced by the im- 
ports. Alsace-Lorraine added 1,700,00() spindles, 
which would bring up French production — when- 
ever the ruined factories of the regions devas- 
tated by the Germans are reconstructed — to a 
point where it would be possible for France to 
export 12,000 tons clear. Jt was the opinion of 
expel ts, expressed in terms of import and ex- 
port, that France — after reconstruction — should 
have 9,425,000 spindles, 106,000 looms, and 290 
machines for cotton prints. To keep these work- 
ing, she would need each year 338,000 tons of 
raw cotton— and this must be supplied by im- 
ports, as, witli the French activity and ability to 
rei^stablish, the textiles factories will be in active 
operation long befoie her colonies can supply 
any considerable portion of this amount. France 
should produce 205,000 tons of cotton threads 


and yarns, of which she will be able to spare 
36, OM tons to sell abroad, and 272,600 tons of 
textiles, of which 100,000 tons will be available 
for exfxirtation. See Sjlk. 

TEXTILES. See Ciij^mistby, Industbial. 

THAYEB^ Stephen He>nry. Banker and au- 
thor, died in New York city, December 17. His 
death occurred on his 80t*h birthday. He was 
born at New Ipswich, N. H., Dec" 16, 1839. 
lie engaged in hanking and was a member of 
the New York Stock Exchange for 35 years. He 
had been in the early part of his life a dire<!tor 
in several steamship and mining companies. 
Later he devoted a large part of his time to edit- 
ing and writing, and was financial editor of the 
('hnstian Union and Outlook from 1883 to 1894. 
His books include, Songs of Sleepy Hollow 
(1886); Songs from Edge wood (1902); and 
Daughters of the Revolution, a novel (1900); 
and he was the author of various essays on 
American and British poets. 

THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY. An interna- 
tional society whose president is Mrs. Annie 
Besant, with headquarters at Adyar, Madras, 
India. The American section has its headquar- 
ters in Krotona, Hollywood, Los Angeles, Cal., 
where the Krotona Institute is maintained. The 
.so(‘iety originally had its headquarters in New 
York, but they were removed to India in 1879. 
At the close of the 6 seal year, the American sec- 
tion consisted of 198 lodges, with a total active 
memhership of 7048, a slight increase over 1018. 
T'he National Publicity Department issued a 
number of booklets on subjects related to theo.so- 
phy, notably, The Rower and Use of Thought, 
bv G. W. Leadbeater; Memory Training, by 
Ernest Wood ; Modern Science and the Higher 
Self, by Mrs. Annie Besant; and Intuitional 
Uonsevousness, by Francesca Arundale. The 
officers for 1919 were: President, A. P. War- 
rington; secretary, Foster Bailey; acting dean 
of Krotona Institute, Dr. F. F. Strong. 

THOMAS, CALVIN. American educator and 
Germanic scholar, died in New York, November 
5. He had been head of the department of 
Germaine languages and literatures at Columbia 
University for 23 yeais. He was born at Lapeer, 
Mich , Oct. 23, 1854, graduated at the University 
of Michigan in 1874, taught Latin and Greek at 
a liigh school in Grand Hapids, 1874-77, and 
then studied for a year at Leipzig. In 1878 he 
became instructor of German in the University 
of iVliehigan, where he was appointed to the 
chair of (Jermanie languages and literatures in 
1886, holding that position for 10 years. After 
1896 he held the corresponding chair at Colum- 
bia He was regarded as one of the best Ger- 
manic scholars in the country, and by his vigor- 
ous and interesting personality exerted a strong 
inffuence in educational circles. Unlike many 
other Germanic specialists in the United States 
he was outspoken in his hostility toward Prus- 
sianism during the war, and condemned the ten- 
dency of certain professors of German to senti- 
mentalize in regard to the German character in 
that time of stress. His contributions to Ger- 
manic philology and literature were very numer- 
ous, and included, apart from numerous writings 
and monographs, the following books; A Prac- 
Heal Oei'man Orammar (1895) ; Life and Works 
of Schiller (1901); Herman Literature (a his- 
tory, 1909); Goethe (1917). He edited: (Eng- 
lish intro., and notes) Goethe’s Torquato Tasso 
(1888); Goethe’s Faust (First Part, 1892; Sec- 
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ona Tart, 181)7); (Toethe’8 Hermann und Doro- 
ihea (1891); An Anthology of German Litera- 
lure (1909); also other Oeiinan classics for 
school and college use. 

THOMAS, Chauncey. Hear admiral in the 
United States navy, dieii at Pacific Grove, Cal., 
May 12. He was born at Barryville, N. Y., 
April 27, 1850, and graduated third in his class 
at the Naval Academy in 1871. He served dur- 
ing the Spanihh'American War, being at that 
time liiutenant-commander and commander and 
he was made rear admiral on March 10, 1910. 
Besides other duties he served in the hydro- 
graphic ofiice, 1894-90, and the Philippine Insur- 
rection in 1900-01, in which he was executive 
oflicer of the Yorktown, taking part in several 
cngagementH. In 1908 he took the battleship 
trophy for excellence in target practice. Among 
Ids later services may be mentioned that of 
president of the board of insjiection and survey 
for ships and commander-in-chief of the United 
States Pacific fleet. He was retired from aeti\e 
hcrvioe April 27, 1912. 

THOMPSON, Dwinei.l French. College pro- 
fessor, died at Troy, N. Y., April 19. He 
was born at Bangor, Me., Jan. 1, 1846, and 
graduated at Dartmouth in 1869. After 1872 
he was professor of descriptive geometry and 
drawing at the HensselaiT Polytechnic Institute 
and after 1916 was professor emeritus He 
edited works pertaining to draughtsmanship. 

THOMPSON, Joseph B. Congressman, died 
at Glen Cove, L. I , March 8. He was born in 
Grayson County, Texas, April 29, 1871, and 
graduated at Savoy college, Texas, in 1890. 
'J'wo years latir he was admitted to the bar and 
practiced in Indian Territory. He was a dele- 
gate to the Democratic National Conventions of 
1900, 1904, and 1908, and was a member of Con- 
gress from 1913 to 1910. 

TIBET. An extensive region forming a de- 
pendency o! China, reaching from the Pamirs 
eastward to the frontiers of China. Estimated 
area 463,200; estimates of population vary from 
1,500.000 to 6,000,000; a probable estimate, 
about 2,000,000^. Capital, Lhasa, with a popula- 
tion of from 16,000 to 20,000. Agricultural 
methods are primitive. Gold, borax, and salt are 
products. Trade is chiefly with India and China 
In 1916-17 imports from India were £144,749, 
and the exports to India were £331,079. 

TICK EKABICATION IN CATTLE. See 
Veterinary Medicine. 

TILFORD, Henry Morgan. American finan- 
cier, died in New York City December .3. He 
had been vice-president of the Standard Oil 
company of New York, and for more than 20 
years one of the chief influences in the Com- 
pany. He was horn at Lexington, Ky., in 18,57; 
entered the Standard Oil company in 1887 and 
was active in promoting the business in the West. 
He was subsequently called to New York which 
remained his headquarters. He retired from 
active service in 1911. 

TIMBER. See Forestry. 

TIN. The embargo on the importation of 
tin into the United States continued until Aug. 
1, 1919, and this together with disturbed condi- 
tions of exchange affected the market, which 
fluctuated almost as much as in 1918. As the 
exchange value of the pound fell in New York the 
lower became the import cost there and con- 
versely the higher went prices in London. The 
average London price of tin before the war in 


1911, 1012, and 1913, was £201 pc*!* long ton, 
and this when compared with the low value of 
the pound on the sole basis of exchange value 
would involve the marking up of the price to 
£208. This however was but one of the factors 
governing the tin market in 1919 and it came out 
that in the previous year the War Industries 
Board in the United States had made large 
purchases so that an American supply was as- 
sured. The war surplus brought over and the 
imports of the year as will appear from the 
tables below gave the United States an ample 
visible supply at the' end of the year though emn- 
sidering all nations and services not sufflcicrit 
to reduce prices in the immediate future. The 
fluetnations in the prices of tin at New York 
and London during 1919 and previous years 
will appear from the aecoinpanying table from 
the Engineering and Mining Jonmal (N(‘w 
York) : 


MONTHLY AVERAOK PRIORS OR TIN TN 
1917. 1918, AND 1919 
New York London 

Mo. 1917 1918 1019 J917 1018 1910 


Jan. 

44 

175 

85 500 

67 

702 

185 

813 

293 

2 2 7 

248 

557 

Pel). 

51 

420 

92 000 

66 

801 

198 

9 74 

311 

52.5 

223 

1:>()3 

March 

54 

388 

(a) 

67 

934 

207 

4 43 

318 

875 

23 6 

81') 

April 

55 

,910 

(a) 

72 

500 

220 

171 

329 

90.5 

22.5 

275 

May 

63 

173 

(a) 

72 

500 

215 

114 

361 

217 

234 

3 98 

June 

62 

053 

(a) 

71 

240 

242 

083 

331 

925 

238 

2(>3 

July 

62 

570 

(a) 

68 

000 

242 

181 

360 

347 

253 

2 72 

Aug 

62 

681 

(a) 

57 

226 

243 

978 

380 

000 

2 73 

625 

Sept 

61 

542 

(a) 

.54 

482 

244 

038 

34 3 

905 

280 

102 

Oct. 

61 

851 

(a) 

64 

377 

24 7 

4 67 

33.5 

543 

270 

230 

Nov. 

74 

740 

(a) 

53, 

.307 

274 

943 

323 

550 

283 

556 

Dec. 

87 

120 

(a) 

53 

.870 

298 

556 

267 

73 6 

3 14 

113 

Aver. 












year 

61 

802 

(a) 

63 

328 

237 

563 

330 

13H 

257 

601 


(a) No average computed 

New York la cents per pound, London m pounfls 
sterling per long ton. 


The highest and last price in London for 
standard tin was £341 Vi. 

The New York Metal Fxehange for the first 
time since the war compiled statistics covering 
the movements of tin during the year 19 li), in- 
cluding shipments from points of pioduction, 
deliveries and visible supply Tu order to make 
comparisons with noimal iimrs the figures for 
1919 are contrasted with coi responding items 
of 1913. 

The figures represent tons of 2240 [u)Uiu1h. 
They are given, as follows* 


SUPPLIES 

ShipmentR from — 1910 1913 

Straits Settlements . ... '19,76.") 62,500 

Australia 2,900 2,200 

Bolivia 2.5,824 24,8.50 

South Africa . ,5 54 1 2,200 

Chinn to Europe and US . . 56.5 2,450 

Banka sales 14.291 14,800 

Billiton sales 981 2,200 

Production in Cornwall 3,800 .5,800 


Grand total 103,068 119,000 

DELIVERIES 

1919 1013 

London deliveries 19,037 17,897 

Continent of Europe 10,656 2.5,631 

Cornwall production figured as de- 
livered 3,800 .5,800 

Arrival? of Bolivian in Europe .. . 14,228 21,850 

African production figured as de- 
livered 6.54 4 3,200 

Arrivals of Chinese in Europe 400 2 450 

United States 43,897 45.551 


Grand total 97,662 116,079 
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Year ending Pec. 31, 



1919 

1913 

London — • 




Stock 


3.458 

8,253 

Afloat 


2.780 

5,211 

Total 


6,238 

8,464 

Holland — 




Stock 


2,225 

932 

Afloat . . . ..... 


1,976 

183 

Total 


.. .. 4,201 

1,115 

United States — 




Stock 


3,438 

2.199 

Afloat 


. . . . 8,010 

2.115 

Total 


11,448 

4,314 

Grand total 


21,887 

13.893 

Comparative statement 

of United States de- 

liveries : 





1919 

1918 1917 

1916 

Atlantic ports . . , 

19,256 

12,257 36.700 

43,350 

l*acific ports .... 

13,045 

45.770 21,181 

12,866 

Refined Bolivian ores 

11,596 

9,854 4,849 

3,845 

Total . . 

43.897 

67,881 62,730 

60,061 

Classification of 

tin imports into the 

United 

States January 1 

to December 31 : 




1919 

1918 

Straits 


. . . 26.225 

34.243 

Australian . . . 


1,675 

3,345 

Banka and Billiton 


. . .. 2.271 

7.590 

EnH:hsh 


4.700 

6,647 

Chinese 


165 

5.967 

Sundries . ... 


3f>8 

235 

Total, tons . 


... . 35.404 

58,027 


Comparative Btateinent of arrivals of Bolivian 
tin ores, ete., in Europe and the United States 
reduced to line tin (in tons of 2240 pounds) j^ave 
Euio})ean receipts for 1919 as 14,228 tons as 
compared with 17,329 tons in 1918, and United 
Stales receipts 11,590 tons in 1919 as compared 
with 9854 in 1918. 

In view of the fact that through the Straits 
Settlements come the world’s largest supplies 
of tin the industry in the Federated Malay 
States is worthy of attention. The value of the 
37,370 tons of tin exported from the Federated 
Malay States in 1918 was £11,032,234, which 
compared with £8,489,010, the value of the 1917 
export of 39,833 tons. The Customs record of 
exj)oit8 from each of the four States was as 
follows: 


1917 1918 

Tons Ydlue Tons Value 

£ £ 

Perak 24,643 5,264,215 22.984 6,794.986 

Helanffor .... 10.9Q0 2,323,541 10.744 3,171.762 

Negri Scmbilan 734 167,846 625 181,969 

Pahang 8.496 744,508 3,017 883.517 


Total 39,833 8,489,610 87.370 11,032.234 


The amount of export duty collected in 1918 
was £1,533,240, compared with £1,102,193 in 
1917 and £928,031 in 1916, in both of which 
latter years the export was larger. The explan- 
ation was that duty was paid on a sliding scale 
based on the price of tin. To the 1918 revenue 
for duty had to be added £226,192 raised as a 
war tax by the States for contribution to the 
y-B— 19— -22 


Imperial Exchequer. This special surtax was 
suspended on December 28th. In 1918 the high- 
est price for tin constituted a new record. 

In 19J8 the idle plant in the Malay States 
was extensively employed, and every machine 
available and able to be repaired was used. 
Fourteen bucket dredges operated in Perak, one 
in Selangor, and one in Pahang. I he total out- 
put by bucket dredges was 3299 tons. The geo- 
logical survey of the Malay States was inter- 
rupted in 1918, due to the absence of the gov- 
ernment geologist and his assistant on war serv- 
ice. The employment of a staff of economic min- 
ing geologists was under consideration, and vari- 
ous methods developed in wliich conservation of 
resources w'as contemplated, as it was stated 
that the tin deposits in the Federated Malay 
States were by no means inexhaustible See 
CiiEMiKTRY, Industrial. 

TIKOIi. An Alpine region which before the 
disruption of the Austro-ilungarian Empire was 
a erownland of Austria, making up the greater 
part of the administrative district of Tirol and 
N'oralberg; with Bavaria on the north and Salz- 
burg and Carinthia on the east. Area 10,302 
square miles; population according to the census 
of Dec. 31, 1910, 946,613. 

TOBACCO. The tobacco crop in the United 
Slates, in 1919, amounted to 1,389,458,000 
pounds, being surpassed only by the crop of 1918 
w'lth 1,439,071,000 pounds. The production in 
1919 was nearly 300,000,000 pounds above the 
tive-year average. The acreage was the largest 
ever planted, despite warnings against plunging 
in that crop as a result of high prices due to war 
conditions. Four large crops have now been 
growm in succession, and the domestic manufac- 
ture of leaf tobacco has shown a large increase 
due mainly to the increased production of ciga- 
rettes. 

Tobacco has become one of the gr(*at sources 
of revenue to the government in the United 
States. The total receipts for all tobacco taxes 
during the fiscal year 1919 amounted to $206,- 
003,091.84, an increase of $49,814,431.04 or 31.8 
per cent over the preceding year. The total re- 
ceipts were lower than originally estimated be- 
cause considerable quantities of tobacco were 
withdrawn tax free for the use of the army and 
navy, and manufacture was somewhat curtailed 
by transportation and labor shortages. The 
rapid increase since 1910 in the number of ciga- 
rettes manufactured compared with the number 
of cigars is an important tendency in the indus- 
try. in 1919 the number of cigarettes was 46,- 
500,000,000 while that of cigars was approxi- 
mately 8,000,000,000, the same as in 1910, For 
the first time the amount of leaf used in ciga- 
rette manufacture was larger than in the manu- 
facture of cigars, the amounts being approxi- 
mately 177,000,000 and 162,000,000 pounds, re- 
spectively. The largest increase in revenue was 
from cigarettes and the smallest from little 
cigars. The success of the prohibition movement 
in the United States was followed by organized 
agitation against tobacco. 

Tobacco consumption in Japan has increased 
greatly from year to year. The total value of 
the product manufactured and disposed of in 
that country for the fiscal year ended March, 
1919, was reported as $65,294,793. 

TOBAGO. See Trinidad and Tobago. 

TOGO. Formerly a German colony in West 
Africa constituting a Protectorate and situated 
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on the coast between Dahomey and the Gold 
Coast. It surrendered unconditionally to the 
Kntente Allies in August, 1914, and its political 
status was the subject of determination along 
with that of the other German colonies at the 
Peace Conferi'nce in 1919, Area, 33,700 square 
miles; colored population (1913), 1,031,978; 
European population (estimated in 1918), 110. 
It was the smallest of the German African 
colonies but had a larger average population per 
square mile than any of the others. The south- 
ern half of the region is peopled by natives of 
very divergent linguistic type, speaking some 30 
ditlerent languages. The northern half is in- 
habited by tribes descended from Hamitic stock. 
'J’he soil is fertile in the coast region where the 
chief products are corn, yams, tapioca, ginger, 
and bananas. The chief trade is in palm oil, 
palm kernels, and gum. There are plantations 
of palms, cocoa, coffee, manioc, kola, rubber, 
librous plants, etc. The imports in 1917 were 
£345,800; exports £473,774. It was invaded by 
French and British forces in 1914 and aftei the 
surrender of the Germans (August 7th) was 
provisionally divided into two spheres; one ad- 
ministered under the Government of the Gold 
Goast (British) and the other under the Gov- 
ernment of Dahomey (French). 

TONGA or the’ Friendly Islands. Three 
groups of islands in the Pacific Ocean, constitut- 
ing a French Protectorate; lying between 15° 
and 23° 30' south and 173° and 177° west. Area, 
about 390 square miles; population (estimated 
1917), 23,766, consisting of 22,590 Tongans, 300 
half-castes, 529 other Pacific islanders, and 347 
Kuropeans. The natives have been for the most 
part (Tiristiani/.ed. Capital, Nukualofa. 

TONGKING. A territory annexed by the 
French in 1884 and now comprising the north- 
ernmost division of the colony of French Indo- 
china; hounded on the north by the Chinese 
provinces of Kwangsi and Yunnan. Capital, 
llanoY, with a population (1915) of about 150,- 
000. Hanoi is the capital also of French Indo- 
(Tuna. The chief crop is rice. Other prod- 
ucts include coin, sugar cane, silk, cotton, 
coffee, fruit, and tobacco. St‘e French Indo- 
China. 

TORONTO, University of. An institution 
of learning, located at Toronto, Canada, In the 
fall of 1919 there were enrolled 4332 students, 
and over 500 members in the faculty. The in- 
come for the year 1018 -19 was $984,733, and the 
expenditure $1,191,602. The deficit of $200,000 
was met through a special grant from the gov- 
ernment. TTie assessed valuation of the uni- 
versity proper, as of June 30, 1919, was $7,- 
776,887. Tile library contains 158,474 volumes. 
In 1919-20 a six-year course in medicine was 
introduced, leading to the degree of M.B. In 
the fall of 1919 there were enrolled in the College 
of Medicine 1089 students. A gift of $500,000 
was received from Sir John and Lady Eaton for 
medicine; also a legacy of $50,000, from the 
late Dr. W. J. Mickle, to found two fellowships 
in the Faculty of Medicine. Hart House, the 
gift of the Massey Foundation, comprising a 
Students* Union, Y. M. C. A., gymnasium, dining 
hall, and theatre, was opened in 1919. A legacy 
of $2000 was received from the late Dr, R. A. 
Keeve to found a scholarship in household science, 
and a gift of $2000 from Mr. T. M. Porter to 
found a scholarship in the University Schools. 
The university was founded in 1827. Presi- 


dent, Sir Robert A. Falconer, K.C.M.G., M.A , LL 
D., Litt.D. 

TORPEDO BOAT DESTROYERS. See Na 

VAL Progress. 

TORPEDO BOATS. See Naval Progress. 

TOWER, Daniel Brink. American com- 
poser, died in Chicago, October 16. He was born 
at Rome, Pa., March 5, 1850, and began as a 
teacher of music at Binghamton, N. Y., in 1873, 
hut afterwards joined Dwight Ij. Moody as a 
soloist and musical director (1884). He wrote 
or edited a large number of works on music in- 
cluding many collections of revival hymns, 
famous hymns, gospel songs, choruses and hymns 
for male voices, etc. 

TRACK AND FIELD ATHLETICS. See 

ATH1.ET1C8. 

TRADE. UNIONS. During the last year, the 
scope and influence of labor organizations, as 
well as their membership, have greatly in- 
creased. The recognition of the trade unions 
by many of the governments during the war (si'o 
National War Labor Board) gave additional 
impetus to the movement. Labor organization 
has gained prominenee in this country due to ilu' 
iinusiuil number of strikes and lookouts (q v ) 
in major industries, as well as through tlieir ae- 
eeptanee as the represimtativcs of labor in the 
President’s Industrial Conference (see Arbitra- 
tion AND Conciliation). The teiideney has 
been largely towards the development of one 
large federation, the American FediTation ot 
Labor (q.v.), while in a number of countiies, 
Great Britain, Germany, Spain, and others, there 
is a definite recognition of labor in politics. See 
also Labor; and for programmes of leform, see 
Industrial Recon str uciion ; for settlement of 
disputes, see Arbitration and Conciliation. 

National Labor Party. Although the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor has stated as its policy, 
a non-partisan attitude in polities, there has been 
an increasing demand for an a(*tive labor party. 
On August 18th, a confeicn(‘e was held in Chi- 
cago by 30 executive committeemen r opr esiri ting 
nine States having organized labor parties. As 
a result of this conference, on November 22d. the 
opening session of a Labor Congre ss A\a8 held in 
Chicago. Some 1000 delegates were present, 
representing State labor unions, sonic affiliated 
with the American Federation of Labor, dele- 
gate's from farmers’ organizatiems, e-eieipcrative 
societies, non-partisan and Plum-plan advocates, 
and other workers for meire advanced labor and 
seieial legislation. A new labor party was 
formed whie*h adopted a programme eieiriaiieling 
free speech, free assemblage, and a free press 
The convention announce'd its intention neit to 
nominate a national tie*ket at that time, but to 
issue a call for a convention to he held next 
Spring for that purpose. 

Railroad Brotherhoods. The largest labor 
organization in this country not affiliated with 
the American Federation of Labor, are the rail- 
road brotherhoods. At the Atlantic City Con- 
vention, on June 23d, President Gompers of the 
American Federation of Labor, announced that 
application for membership had been made by 
the Order of Railroad Conductors, Brotherliood 
of Locomotive Engineers, Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Firemen, and Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen. The total membership of the ‘‘Big 
Four” is over 600,000. 

International Relations. The Interna 
tional Trade Union Conference, a by-product of 
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war cooperation, was attended by 41 delegates 
representing 11 countries, including the United 
States and Great Britain. It took up a discus- 
sion of labor legislation, and outlined a pro- 
gramme for the Peace Conference. A permanent 
committee and a permanent international labor 
office of control foi protection of the working 
classes is anticipated, as is also an International 
J.abor Parliament to be called once a year, in- 
sisting on a prompt and definite reestablishment 
of an international trade union body. 

Gkeat Britain. British labor has more 
nearly reached the stage of complete organiza- 
tion than that in any country. In June, figures 
furnished by the London agent of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, reported the total trade-union 
membership as nearly 6,436,000 of which 890,000 
arc engaged in mining. 

At the present time, there are two different 
types of labor organizations active in Great 
Britain. The organization known as the Trades 
Union Congress is based upon trade unions, very 
much similar to those in the United States, with 
each craft as a basis of organization. Tiiere is 
likewise, an organization having each industry 
as its basis, 'this is known as the Whitley 
Council, and is being introduced through all the 
industries, to bring about better cooperation 
between employer and em])loye('. For details of 
tins plan, see Arbitration and Conctljation. 

The 31 st annual Trades Union Congress was 
held in Glasgow on the 8th of September. There 
were present 200 delegates, lepresenting 5,248,- 
330 workers, in comparison with 191 representing 
4,601,022 in 1918, or an increase of 747,308 over 
the previous year. Kvery industry represented 
sh<)W(*d an inciease over the previous year, the 
gieatest being in the (’hemieal, gas, and general 
laborers, from 806,270 to 1,912,548. Some of the 
other industries were: Building 276,960; min- 
ing and (piarrying 684,300; textiles 474,204; 
transpoit, 800,936; shop assistants and clerks, 
160,066. The more imjiortant decisions of the 
Congress are as follows — instructing the Parlia- 
ment Committee to draft a policy for the control 
of industry “without wage slavery”; request for 
a national conference with regard to the Con- 
serijition Act; rejection of government scheme 
for control of coal industry; offer to co(3peratc 
with Miners’ Federation of Great Britain to en- 
deavor to secure the scJieme recommended by the 
majority of the Coal Industrial Commission; re- 
quest for the repeal of the Military Service Acts, 
and the withdrawal of troops from Russia. 

Canada. The annual report for 1918 on labor 
organization in Canada, shows that trade unions 
have reached their highest point in the Domin- 
ion. At the close of 1918, membership totaled 
248,887 composed of 2274 branch unions, a total 
increase for the year of 44,257 in membership 
and 300 in local unions. There are 96 interna- 
tional organisations having one or more local 
liranches in Canada, and composing 1897 of the 
branch unions, a gain over 1917 of 195. Inter- 
national membership reported from respective 
headquarters w^as 201,432, an increase of 36,536. 
The total benefits paid by international organiza- 
tions in Canada during 1918 were $16,802,092, 
an increase of $3,626,713 over 1917. Payments 
made by local branch unions aggregated $431,- 
604, an increase of $118,388 over 1917. For the 
international unions, the totals were: Death 
benefits, $12,679,934; unemployment and travel- 
ing expenses, $91,372; strike benefits, $1,973,- 


418; sick and accident benefits, $1,294,268; old 
age pensions, $763,100. 

Germany. Just before the outbreak of the 
war, the German trade unions had held their 
ninth Congress in Munich. During the war, the 
convening of the labor class was impossible. 
The end of the war, however, was soon followed 
by the 10th Congress, which was held in Niiren- 
berg from June 30th to July 5th. In point of 
membership, this Congress showed the trade 
unions to have reached the highest point in their 
history. In July, 1914, the membership of the 
Free Trade Unions was 2,512,000. It fell to 
995,000 during the first half of 1917, but grew 
in the middle of 1918 to 1,370,000, and by the 
end of 1918, had a membership of 2,800,000. 
As a result of the revolution, in February, it 
reached the third million, in May the fourth, and 
on the occasion of the Congress, the last of June, 
the membership was 5,500,000. This Congress 
had 644 delegates. Tn order to create a closer 
tie between the individual German Free Trade 
Unions, a new Trade Union Federation was 
formed, the object of which is the constant co- 
operation of various unions in the protection of 
the interests of organized woikers in Germany. 
A definite political neutrality was agreed upon. 

Ai.sack-T.orhaine. a eonferimee was held in 
Strassbiirg on January 4th, with the end in view 
of regulating the relations of the Alsace-Lorraine 
trade unions with the French trade union’s feder- 
ation. After a lengthy discussion, a regulation 
proposed by Herr Imbs, providing foi three dis- 
trict associations, with headquarters at Aletz, 
Strasshurg, and Muhlhausen, to embrace all the 
48 existing trade union groups, was carried 
unanimously. These three associations form the 
regional association for Alsace-Lorraine, and 
will be joined to the French trade unions’ fed- 
eration as such. 

Spain. The General Union of Workmen in 
Spain held its 13th annual convention in Ma- 
drid Sept. 30, 1918, with 124 delegates present, 
representing 82,024 workers. This union has 
468 branches and 89,601 members. Although a 
general strike had been attempted in August, 
1917, the labor organizations were not strong 
enough nor sufficiently equipped to carry it 
through. Measures urged by the convention 
were: establishment of minimum wage; prohibi- 
tion of woman and child labor, in work dispro- 
portionate to their strength; equal pay for sexes 
in equal work; better education; more satisfac- 
tory accident compensation. 

Denmark. On April 26th, was held in Copen- 
hagen a general meeting of the Danish Coopera- 
tive Trade Unions, embracing 256,000 organized 
laborers. There were 466 representatives pres- 
ent and also delegates from Germany, Sweden, 
and Norway. During the period 1916-1918, the 
number of organizations increased from 51 to 
64, the number of local unions from 1316 to 
2367, and the membership from 132,000 to 255,- 
150, or a growth of 93.3 per cent. 

TBAIL, James William Helenus. Profes- 
sor of botany at the University of Aberdeen 
after 1877, died September 18. He was born in 
the Orkney Islands, Mar. 4, 1851, and was edu- 
cated at the University of Aberdeen. He trav- 
eled as a naturalist in Brazil 1873-76, and pub- 
lished many papers on botany and zoOlogy. 

TBANSVAAL. See South Africa, Union 
OF. 

TBANSYLVANIA. From 1867 to the cIob- 
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ing months of 1918 a part of the crownlands of 
Hungary; political status in 1919 indeterminate 
pending final settlement by the Treaty. Area 
22,318 square miles; population according to the 
census of Dec. 31, 1910, 2,678,307 ; distributed 
according to the languages spoken as follows: 
ilumanian, 1,472,021; Hungarian, 918,217; Ger- 
man, 234, OBf). Rumania claimed the country, al- 
leging that despite the antiquity of the Aus- 
trian annexation it was plainly a part of Ru- 
manian territory and she compared her eJaim 
to that of France on Alsace- I^)rraine. The 
Transylvanians declared their independence of 
Hungary on Dec. 2, 1918, and on Jan. 11, 1919, 
Rumania by royal decree annexed the territory. 
See War of the Nations. 

TBAXJBEL, Horace. American author, died 
at Camden, N. J., September 9 He was espe- 
cially known as a friend and literary executor of 
Walt Whitman. He was born at Camden, N. J., 
Dec. 18, 1858, and educated at the public schools 
there. He was editor of the literary paper the 
Conservator i published in Philadelphia, and the 
author of the following works: Chants Com- 
mtinal, (1905); With Walt Whitman m Cam- 
den (a diary, vol. i, 1905; vol. ii, 1908; vol. iii, 
1914); Optimos (poems, 1910); Collects, 
(1914). 

TBIESTE. Before the disruption of the Aus- 
tria-Hnngarian empire a crowiiland of Austiia, 
consisting of tli(‘ Mediterranean port of Trieste 
with the surrounding region; occupied by Italy 
aft(?r the wai. A scmi-olUcial estimate placed 
the population of the city itself at 190,013 in 
1919. From November, 1918, to July, 1919, the 
tirst period under Italian occupation there was 
very little importation. See War ob' the Na- 
tions. 

TBINIDAD AND TOBAGO. A British col- 
ony in the West Indies comprising the islands 
of Trinidad (area 1860 square miles), and To- 
bago (114). Total population, 333,552; esti- 
mated Dec. 31, 1917, 377,021. Capital, Port of 
Spain, population (60,000) for the year ending 
Mar. 31, 1917. The financial and commercial 
figures were as follows: Revenue, £1,098,183; 
expenditure, £1,097,696; imports, £5,308,996; 
public debt, £1,651,853. Governor at the be- 
ginning of 1919, Major Sir J. R. Chancellor. 

In 1919 measures were taken to promote the 
fruit industry of the islands. It was proposed 
that the local industries should be organized in 
such a way that the planters throughout the 
colony would have a definite assurance that 
their fruit would lie taken. For the purpose of 
export trade especial attention was called to the 
growing of oranges, grape fruit, and mangoes. 

At the close of the year the administrative 
council authorized the government to declare 
certain articles to be in common use, and to 
prescribe the maximum retail price on them 
with a view to preventing profiteering. The 
penalties for the violation of this act were 
severe. 

TBINITY COLLEGE. An institution for 
the education of men, at Hartford, Conn. En- 
rollment for the fall of 1919, was 226, with 18 
members in the faculty. Volumes in the library, 
90,000, with about 45,000 pamphlets. Produc- 
tive funds of the college total $1,500,000. The 
college was founded in 1823 as Washington Col- 
lege, by members of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church. The present name was adopted in 
1846. Acting President, Henry A. Perkins. 


TBIPOLI. See Libya. 

TBOPICAL STOBM. See Hurricanes. 

TBUMBDLL, Jonathan. Writer and li- 
brarian, died at Norwich, Conn., May 21. He 
was born at Norwich, Conn., Jan. 23, 1844, and 
was educated at the free academy there. He 
was prominent for many years in library work, 
and wrote historical works on Israel Putnam, 
Joseph Trumbull and The ^hare of Connecticut 
in the Revolution, and literary works on Shake- 
speare. 

TBUMBITCH, Ante. Serbian representative 
at the Paris Peace Conference. He wa.s Foreign 
Minister of the new Jugo-Slav state, consisting 
of Seibs, (boats, and Slovenes. He had been a 
prominent lawyer in Dalmatia where he became 
president of the Diet, and which he represented 
in the Austrian Parliament. He was one of 
the framers of the resolution of Fiume in 1905 
for the union of Croats and Serbs. He escaped 
from Austiia just before the war, and consti- 
tuted with other loaders the southern Slav eom- 
mitiee, which chose him as president. In July, 
1917, he eoneluded with Serbia the famous Dec- 
laration of (k)rfu, which led to the organization 
of the southern Slav state. In March, 1918, he 
concluded vvitli the Italian representative the 
agroemtml between the southern Slavs and Italy, 
which was ratified by the congress at Rome and 
approvcnl by Signor Orlando in April of that 
year. After the creation of the new Southern 
Slav state, he was appointed foreign minister. 

TRUSTS. The country’s gradual return to a 
peace basis in 1919 led to resumption of the 
operation of the anti-tiust laws. In view of 
new problems created by recent industrial ac- 
tivities, there was also a demand for legislation 
which would adequately provide for conditions 
which did not exist when the laws were en- 
acted. The desire for new legislation was re- 
flected in the recommendation of the United 
States Chamber of C^ommerce on April 4th that 
Congress reconsider the existing anti-trust laws. 
This recommendation was the result of the 
Chamber’s referendum vote of the business in- 
terests of the country as represented in trade 
and commercial organizations. The proposals, 
advanced by a special committee which had stud- 
ied the subject, were voted on as follows : ( 1 ) 

Congress should be asked immediately to con- 
sider the present situation of all statutes con- 
stituting our anti-trust legislation — for, 1543; 
against, 51; (2) in consideration of existing 

anti-trust legislation, there should be formula- 
tion of standards of general business conduct, to 
})e administered by a supervisory body — for, 
1159; against, 389; (3) an enlarged Federal 

Trade Commission should be made the super- 
visory body — for, 1102; against, 437 ; ( 4 ) in 

view of the importance of the functions of the 
Trade (Commission, the membership of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission should be increased to 
nine — for, 1104; against, 422. Tlie need for new 
legislation is seen in the new type of trust which 
has arisen since the present laws were made. 
The modern trust seeks not only to overcome 
competitors, but also to gain control over com- 
peting or substitute commodities. 

As a result of the war, government suits 
against several companies were postponed for 
that period, and reopened in 1919. Few of these 
suits were decided in the year. 

On Dec. 9/ 1918, the Supreme Court decided 
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that the Du Pont powder interests were not a 
trust, and need not pay damages asked by the 
Buckeye Powder Company. The latter concern 
charged the Du Pont firm with using unfair 
methods, such as price cutting, to force them 
out of business. 

N'ational Association of Automobile Ac- 
cessory Jobbers. Members of the National As- 
sociation of Automobile Accessory Jobbers, who 
had been on trial before Judge Learned Hand 
on a charge of violating the Sherman Anti-trust 
Law, were found not guilty by the jury on Feb. 
7, 1019. The defendants had been charged with 
seeking to fix prices, restrain trade and limit 
output. The trial was begun on January 14th. 
In the indictment, charges dating back to the 
formation of the association at the Union League 
Ulub, C'hicago, on May 11, 1015, were made 
against certain officers and members of the Na- 
tional Association of Automobile Accessory Job- 
bers. 

Corn Producth Refining Company. On 
March .‘list, following an agreement made be- 
tween the government and the Corn Products 
Refining Company, after the ITnited States Su- 
preme (\)iirt had dismissed the company’s ap- 
])eal from a (*onviction for violating the Sherman 
Anti-trust Law, Federal Judge Learned Hand 
filed a final decree requiring the dissolution of 
the .$80, 000, 000 concern by Jan. I, 1021. The 
I'nal decree makes a complete dissolution neces- 
sary, and prohibits it from separating the units 
and placing men under some central control in 
charge of them, ddie company was charged 
with being an illegal combination and with in- 
corrigible persistence in interfering with the 
course of trade. The olrject of the decree was 
to restore competitive conditions, and the court 
i’(‘served the right to take any action necessary 
to restore such conditions. All the officers of 
the company were made defendants in the gov- 
ernments suit. The decree provided that the 
company should not permit its assets to be di- 
minished or used for other purposes than that 
for which they had been used ordinarily. The 
suit was begun by the government on JMar. 1, 
10l.‘3 Jhe com])laint against the company stateil 
that it controlled 00 per cent of the trade in 
glrcose, starch, and their by-products. It was 
charged also that the company attempted to 
olitain freight lates that would make it easier 
to drive competitors out of business. In giving 
bis opinion Judge Hand said that, “the conduct 
of the company showed an intent, the execution 
of which it was the purpose of the Aiiti-tnist 
Act to jneverit. There was no doubt of the in- 
tent to dominate the industry.” 

Baltimore Federal League Club. 'Hie Balti- 
more Federal T^eague Club was awarded $80,000 
damages by the jury of the District Supreme 
Court of Washington, D. C., on April 12th. The 
suit brought against organized baseball charged 
it with being a combination in restraint of trade 
and thus violating the Sherman Anti-trust Act. 
J'he Baltimore Club claimed that it had in- 
curred damage to the amount of .$.300,000, and 
under the provisions of the Anti-Trust Law it 
sued for $000,000. If final judgment is entered 
the damages will amount to .$240,000. Judge 
StafTord, before whom the case was tried, de- 
cided that the law had been violated, and so in- 
structed the jury. He left the amount of the 
damages to that body. I'he defendants were the 
National I.-eague and its eight component clubs, 


the American League and its separate clubs, 
August Herrmann, Bancroft B. Johnson, and 
John K. Tener. 

Colgate ani> Company. On June 2d the Su- 
preme Court of the United States affirmed the 
decision of the United States District Court for 
the District of Eastern Virginia in the govern- 
ment’s suit against Colgate and Company. The 
decision gives the manufacturer the right to 
refuse to sell to the price cutter, without incur- 
ring any criminal liability under the Sherman 
T.aw. In giving his decision. Justice McRey- 
nolds said, “In the absence of any purpose to 
create or maintain a monopoly, the act did not 
restrict the long-recognized right of a trader or 
maniifactuier engaged in an entirely private busi- 
ness, freel^^ to exercise his own independent dis- 
cretion as to the parties to whom he will refuse 
to sell. The trader or manufacturer may an- 
nounce in advance the circumstances under which 
ho will refuse to sell.” 

During the past year the activities of the ‘‘Big 
Five” packers, Armour, Swift, Wilson, Cudahy, 
and Morris, were investigated by government 
agents. It was claimed that the “Big Five” not 
only controlled the meat packing inJustry, but 
also the butter and egg business, oleomargarine, 
the manufacture of fertilizer, the production of 
cottonseed oil, perfumes, and leather novelties, 
and that they were extending their control over 
the wholesale grocery business. Announcement 
of the government’s intention to bring suit 
against the packers was made by Attorney-Oen- 
cral Palmer on August fith. The Attorney -Gen- 
eral declared that the big maat packers were in 
‘a oonsj)irney to control the table of the American 
eiti/en.” The Chicago Grand Jury, which came 
into session in September to hear the ease of the 
government against the “Big Five,” who, it was 
claimed, had violated the anti-trust laws, was 
dismissed on October 3d, on its failure to return 
the anticipated indictments. A new Grand Jury 
was summoned to be sworn in on October 7th and 
to continue the case. On December 18th an 
agi cement was reached between the Federal au- 
tiioiities and the “llig Five” for the filing of a 
decree in the anti trust eases then pending. The 
settlement was far-reaching in its effects. The 
government agreed not to press its suit against 
the packers, hut obtained the entry of a per- 
petual inpinction to preclude the reoccurrence of 
certain alleged ohjeetionalile practices. The 
(V)urt retained juiisdiction so that at any time 
action might he taken to compel compliance wdth 
any detail of the settlement. The objects of the 
decree wcie to eliminate: (1) “‘the alleged evil 
of stock-yard ownership’ with its control over 
}>nrchases of live stock to the exclusion of out- 
siders”; (2) “‘the alleged terminal railway evil’ 
with the discrimination made possible thereby 
against the interests of independent packers”; 
(.3) “ ‘the alleged forcing out of independents’ 

(4) “‘the alleged misuse of cold storage ware- 
houses’”; (.5)“ ‘the alleged evil of controlling 
important sulistitutes for meat,’ such as fish, 
vegetables, and so forth.” The decree provides 
that the packers and their subsidiaries must he- 
gin immediately and, within two years, complete 
the sale of “all their holdings in public stock 
yards, stock-yard railroads and terminals, and 
their interests in market newspapers and cold- 
storage warehouses, and forever disassociate 
themselves from the retail business and food lines 
unrelated to me^t packing.” The packers were 
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permitted to keep their cold-storage cars and 
other rolling stock on condition that their cars 
jind warehouses be used only for handling meat 
and meat by-products. In their acceptance of 
this decree the packers asserted that they had 
not been guilty of violating the law, and claimed 
that they were actuated only by patriotic 
motives. 

Bills placing the meat packing industry under 
Federal Control were introduced during the past 
year in the U. 8. Senate by Senators Kendrick of 
Wyoming and Kenyon of Iowa. 

TSING-TAO. See Kiao-Chow. 

TXTBEROULOSIS. The problem of tuber- 
culosis in lirriited communities is believed to be 
nearing solution and a prominfmt medical sani- 
tarian has recently announced that he would 
be willing as a purely business proposition to 
assume all of the responsibilities of a contract 
to dispose of the disease as far as a given com- 
munity is concerned. The problem as it affects 
the individual is of course quite another mat- 
ter. The developments of the past year are in 
theory rather unfavorable for the potential or 
actual sufferer from the disease, for several 
reasons. One is the underfeeding which may 
result from the increased cost of living, which 
includes the diminished amount of housing space 
per capita due to increased rentals. Another is 
the damage whi(‘h may have been caused by the 
influenza pandemic of one year ago in lowering 
the general resistance to disease. To offset these 
we have the benefit likely to accrue from pro- 
hibition, and from the steady increase in com- 
munity welfare work and the activities of in- 
surance companies and large corporations in 
preventing the diseases of occupation and in 
caring for the incipient case. Realization of the 
fact that people acquire immunity to the dis- 
ease only bv having it while young in a mild 
form has of course greatly stimulated the hope 
of securing artificial immunitv. Recently the 
discovery has been announced by Wildbolz that 
if a subject is developing the disease the simple 
expedient of inoculating him in the thickness 
of the skin with his own urine in 10 fold con- 
centration will cause a characteristic intradermic 
reaction which will prove an absolute diagnostic 
test. This reaction is free from some of the 
disagreeable consequences produced by the diag- 
nostic action of tuberculine and may possibly 
pave the way to a simple and safe method of 
self-immunization such as comes about from Na- 
ture’s own processes 

TUFTS COLLEGE. A non-sectarian institu- 
lion, partially eo-ediicational, at Medford, Mass. 
The enrollment for the fall of 1019 was lO.'ift, 
with .Hf) members in the faculty. Productive 
funds amount to $2,5€50,000; the endowment is 
the estimated income for the year is 
$100,000, The library contains 75,000 volumes. 
Tufts was founded in 1852. President, John Al- 
bert Coiisims. 

TUKUSHIMA, Lieutenant-general Baron Ya- 
Ri MASA. Japanese official, died at Tokio, Feb- 
ruary 18. He first won renown as a traveler 
when on leaving Berlin, where he had been mili- 
tary attacbf’ in the 1800’s, he rode through Si- 
beria, Mongolia, and Manchuria, and arrived at 
Vladivostok after a journey of 16 months. He 
commanded the Japanese expeditionary army 
during the Boxer troubles in 1900. He won a 
still higher reputation for his service during the 


Japanese War with Russia when he was in the 
army of Marshal Oyama. 

TtlNGSTEN. A total of 6,041 short tons of 
concentrated tungsten ores, carrying 60 per cent 
tungsten trioxide, was produced in the United 
States in 1918, This was a decrease of 1101 
short tons from the year before. Imports equiv- 
alent to 11,750 short tons were recorded in 1918 
and exports equal to 1265 tons, giving an appar- 
ent consumption, according to the Geological Sur- 
rey of 15,526 short ions. Colorado, California 
and Nevada, in the order named, were the prin- 
cipal producing States. China (Hongkong), 
Peru and Japan furnished the largest part of the 
tungsten imported. Imports in 1918 reached a 
value of $11,409,237. Prices for tungsten 
ranged from $16 at the beginning of 1918 to $11 
at the end. See Chemistry, Industrial. 

TUNIS. A French Protectorate on the Med- 
iterranean coast known as the Regency of Tunis 
lying to the east of Algeria and to the west of 
Tripoli. Area, estimated from 50,000 square 
miles to 64,600 square miles; population esti- 
mated in 1913 at about 1,953,000, of whom the 
majority are Bedouin Arabs, and Kabyles 
(1,781,000 in 1913). The French element in 
1913 was only about 48,000; the Italian 112,000; 
there were also represented in the foreign popu- 
lation the Anglo-Maltese, Spaniards, Greeks, 
Turks, and Jews (the last-named placed at 50,- 
383). Capital, Tunis, with a population of 278,- 
063 of whom 164,668 were Moslems. The coun- 
try derives its wealth from agriculture and min- 
ing but of late years the international trade has 
greatly developed under Fren(!h direction. The 
chief products are flour and cereals, olives, 
grapes, dates and other fruits. In 1919 the. har- 
vests of wheat and barley were reported as likely 
to be insufficient for the needs of the ensuing 
year. Next to the cereal crops the olive oil 
and wine are the most important products. 
The raising of live-stock is also important. 
Cattle of superior quality are raised in the 
north and sheep and goats in the southern 
and central regions. The sheep are especially 
valuable as the wool is highly prized for the 
manufacture of native textiles. In 1919 the 
entire wool clip was taken over for that pur- 
pose. Among tlie profitable by-products may be 
mentioned camel’s hair and goat’s hair, which 
have been exported in increasing quantities to 
Franee. The mining industry includes the ])ro- 
duetion of pliosphates, iron ore, lead, zinc, man- 
ganese, lignite, and other minerals. Industry 
was injured during the war chiefly owing to the 
scarcity of labor and the lack of sliif)])ing fa- 
cilities. There was a serious falling off in the 
phosphate supply in 1918, when it was es))e- 
cially n(*eded to stimulate agricultural produc- 
tion in Europe. Other mineral products also 
fell off as a result of the war; but the lignite 
beds in the north were exploited more largely 
than ever before (70,000 tons in 1018, compared 
with 32,000 in 1917). The forest lands con- 
trolled by the state are for the most part in the 
northern and central regions and comprise cork, 
pines, juniper, wild olive, cedar, and carab. 
The cork oaks cover a wide area and produce a 
considerable quantity. Manufacturing indus- 
tries are undeveloped althongh the resources for 
them are extensive. The manufacturing indus- 
tries include saddlery, shoe making, textile weav- 
ing, the manufacturing of perfumes, silk and 
cotton manufactures, and djyeing. They suffer e4 
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during the war for the lack of transport. There 
was a scarcity of agricultural labor throughout 
J018 and those who were engaged received much 
higher wages than before. The formation of 
trade unions continued among the industrial and 
commercial classes, the native employees hav- 
ing organized for the protection of their inter- 
ests, but no immediate labor conflicts were re- 
ported. The unions in 1018 had not as yet de- 
manded the eight-hour day. The government 
concernc'd itself with the living conditions of the 
wage earners, adopting various measures in re- 
gard to exports and imports of necessaries with 
a view to supplying the needs of the people at 
reasonable prices. The general cost of living, 
however, did not diminish and the question of 
housing was serious. 

No later figures for shipping are available than 
for 1IM7, when the total tonnage of merchandise 
cleared amounted to 1 ,4.‘1.S,61.3, The railway sys- 
t(‘m in 1018 comprised 2042 kilometers of w'^hich 
three-fourths were in the hands of the Bona- 
(Jnllma (*ompany. 

The above information is based upon the re- 
port of the ITnited States Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, published at the close of 
the year. 'The same source supplies the fol- 
lowing figures for the budget estimates of 1018. 

The government’s estimate of its receipts from 
ordinary sources in 1018, as submitted by the 
budget commission, may be summarized as fol- 
low’s : 



France 

J)ivpcti imposts ... . . . 

12, 910, .500 

Trtdiroct imposts urul roveniips 

Profpod.s of Stute monopolms and industrial 

23,754,500 

exploitation . 

Proceeds and revenues of the State’s do- 

24,670 900 

mam , . ... 

4,102.400 

Sundry receipts . . ... 

4.457,260 

3’otnl ... 

69.895,560 

3 he ordinary expenditures for 1918 

w^ere eati- 

mated as follows: 



FrancH 

Departuieiit of Finance 

37.561.088 

Postal and telegraph service . ... 

3.982,880 

Oeneral administration 

Department of Agriculture, Ooramerce. and 

7,776.263 

Colonization 

J. 898.755 

Department of Instruction ... 

4 587.960 

Tunisian Army 

608,667 

Department of IMiblic Works 

12,419.149 

Unforeseen expenses . . 

1,060,000 

Total 

69,894.762 


CoMMEiKK. The following information in re- 
gard to the foreign trade of Tunis in 1018 w'as 
hiipplied by the United States Bur-eau of Foi’eign 
and i-iomesUc (knnnierce at the close of the year 
1010 . 

In spite of adverse conditions, due to the war, 
the whole voluirn* of th<* foreign trade of Tunis 
amounted during 1018, according to the latest 
statistics available, to .3.3(5,000,704 francs, of 
which 207,442,588 francs represents the value 
of imports and 120, .548,206 francs the value of 
exports, as compared with aggregates of 267,71.3,- 
764 francs and .322,018,28.3 francs, respectively, 
for th(‘ years 1017 and 101.3. During 101,3 im- 
ports were valued at 144,2.54,678 francs and ex- 
ports at/ 178,66.3,60.5 francs; in 1017, at 142,- 
011,680 fi*ancs and 125,672,079 fr'ancs, respec* 


tively. France was the best customer of Tunis 
in 1018, taking merchandise valued at 82,25.3,- 
461 franca, or 6.3 per cent of the Regency’s total 
exports; and selling this country goods to the 
value of 63,058,456 francs. From (Treat Britain 
Tunis imported 60,804,286 francs w^orth of goods, 
and from the Urrited States, third in order. 16,- 
1 04,5 17 franca worth, exchrsive of Philippine 
leaf tobacco valued at 600,000 francs, (yhina, 
Italy, and Algeria come next in order as soui’ces 
of supplies for Tunrs, each selling this country 
between 11,000,000 and 12,000,000 francs’ w'ortii 
of goods. England, Italy, Algeria, Tripoli, 
Egypt, Spain, and Malta, in the order mentioned, 
wore, after Franee, the most important pur- 
chasers of IMnisian products in 1918, The* 
changes during the past de'cade in the foreign 
trade of the Begeney are illiistrnted in the* fol- 
lowing table which shows, respectively, the lead- 
ing sources of supplies of Tunis and the prin- 
cipal markets for its pioducts, in percentage's 
renresenting the proportionate share of each 
country in the Regency’s annual foreign trade: 




Imports 



Other 



Great 



court 

Yeaig 

Francfi 

B ritain 

Italjf 

Alifeiia 

tries 

1909 . 

60 63 

8.19 

4 73 

H 18 

18 27 

1910 

56 17 

10 44 

5 57 

11 72 

1() 10 

1911 . . 

56 94 

10.75 

5 12 

9 87 

17 32 

1912 . 

51.36 

9 .31 

5.74 

11 41 

22 18 

1913 

52 84 

9 98 

6.32 

0 75 

21 11 

1914 

44 31 

8 12 

7.16 

13 63 

26 78 

1915 

44 69 

15 15 

12 39 

12 75 

1 5 02 

1916 

40.85 

21 93 

10 53 

8 60 

18 09 

1917 . 

38 21 

23.06 

9 07 

8 62 

21 04 

1918 

30 83 

29 35 

5 71 

5 62 

28 49 



Exports 




1909 

. . 46 05 

15 36 

17 17 

4 29 

17 13 

1910 

49 32 

8 95 

18 26 

5 26 

18 21 

1911 

51 22 

14 18 

12 08 

4 16 

18 36 

1912 . 

43.82 

8 89 

16 33 

5 00 

25 90 

1913 

40 92 

8 73 

14 45 

4 65 

31 25 

1914 

31 58 

12 29 

21.36 

4 35 

27 42 

1915 

49 54 

14 60 

18 00 

2 52 

15 34 

1916 

4.3 77 

17 96 

13 42 

4.19 

20 66 

1917 

64 25 

11 93 

7 09 

5 90 

10 83 

1918 . 

63 49 

15 11 

8 21 

6 09 

7 10 


33io devedoprnent of trade wdth the Unitexl 
States during the past 10 years is shown bv 
the following table e>f imports from and ex- 
ports to that cemntry, cemipih'd fiom Tunisian 
ofiieial statistics: 



Years 

Imjtorts 

Ex ports 



Francs 

Fi ancs 

1909 . 


2,350,121 

261.980 

1910 


.. .. 1.878,719 

222.670 

1911 


. 2.620,069 

116,798 

1912 . . 


6.592,692 

27.020 

1913 


7 117,0.59 

278,775 

1914 . 


. , . 8,927,72.5 

680,5.51 

1915 


3.493 21 1 

180,18 1 

1916 


. 8,168,961 

1,271 207 

1917 


7.116.43 1 

148 682 

1918 


16.104,517 

26.000 


Gover.nment. ’The French established eonirol 
over Tunis in 1881. The eountry is ne>w under 
the direction of the French foreign olTice and 
administered through a French resident-general. 
Tlie local ruling family received annuities from 
the French revenues. In 1914 the penal law 
was codified The Bey at the beginning of 1919 
was Sidi Mohamed, and the French resident- 
general was M. Ftienne Flaiidin (appointed, 
1918). 
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TUNNELS. There were few notable tunnels 
under construction either for railway or rapid 
transit or for aqueduct purposes though a num- 
ber of interesting projects were under discus- 
sion. Most notable perhaps was the vehicular 
tunnel at New York, though the Channel Tunnel 
from England to France and the tunnel to be 
built by Japan under the straits of Shimonoseki 
were actively discussed. At the Catskill Aque- 
duct (see Aqueducts), the Shandakan tunnel 
was begun. Lack of new railway construction 
and improvement of course was responsible for 
inactivity in this field the world over and sub- 
way construction (see Rapid Tuanhit) was also 
restricted for similar reasons. Some of the more 
notable tunnel projects of 1919 are discussed in 
the following paragraphs. 

Hudson River Tunnel. Following legisla- 
tive appropriations made in the spring of 1919, 
the States of New Jersey and New York in 
September entered into a formal agreement 
through their Inter-State Rridge and Tunnel 
Commissions to build and operate the vehicle 
tunnel under the Hudson River between Man- 
hattan Island and Jersey City, which had been 
und(‘r discussion for several years previously. 
Authority already had been granted by Con- 
gress for the States of New York and New Jer- 
sey to agiee together in the mattci of the con- 
struction of the Hudson River Tunnel, as this 
permission was required under the Federal Con- 
stitution. The appropriation acts gave author- 
itv to the commissions to contract with each 
other for this purpose, and the details of the 
agreernent were uiuh'r discussion during the in- 
tervening tim(‘. The contract entered into pro- 
tects either State in case of default by the other, 
there being no obligation to make further ap- 
pi opriations, and in the event of any default 
the other .side may com{)lete construction and 
collect tolls at both portals until the cost in 
default is paid. Taxes of either State must be 
collected from the toll income taken on its own 
side. Idle plan was to fix such tolls as would 
rcjiay jirincifial and interest within ‘20 years. 

On July 1, 1919, the Engineering Dcpartrmmt 
of the joint commissions was organized with 
ClilTord M. Holland as chief engineer. Mr. Hol- 
land had had 13 years’ experience in the plan- 
ning and construction of tunnels under the East 
Riv(‘r and immediately piocceded to the prep- 
aration of preliminary plans and estimates for 
the consideration of the Hoard of flonsulting 
Engineers, composed of Messrs. William J. Wil- 
guK, John A. Bensel, William H. Burr, Edward 
A B\rne, J. Vijiond Davies and Henry W. Hodge. 
'1 he geological conditions along the route of the 
tunnel and its approaches were studied during 
tb(‘ year in view of an extensive series of lair- 
ings, and studies were also instituted in regard 
to the ventilation of the tunnel, considering es- 
pecially the exhaust gases of the motor vehicles. 

Jt was estimated at the end of the year that 
the proposed tunnel would cost $28,669,000 and 
would require three and a half years to build. 
Both the cost and the time were estimated on a 
minimum basis. When the tunnel was first dis- 
cussed the cost was estimated at $12,000,000 in- 
dependent of approaches, but material and labor 
cost had risen in the interval at an extraordi- 
nary rate. 

According to the preliminary plans prepared 
the interstate tunnel w’as to lie an average of 60 
feet beneath the surface of the river at low 


tide, which is 10 feet deeper than the require- 
ments of the War Department. The tunnel was 
to be 6400 feet long between shafts placed just 
inside of the pierhead lines. Part of the work 
was to comprise the building of modern piers 
to be constructed so as to protect the tubes 
from damage. 

On the New York side the tunnel was to 
emerge at Canal Street. There were to be two 
plazas, one at Broome Street leading into a 
roadway connecting with the tunnel’s mouth at 
Broome Street and forming the entrance. This 
will be the entrance. The exit was to be to a 
plaza on Vestry Street Both exit and entrance 
will be approximately 1800 feet east of the river’s 
edge. On the New Jersey side both the exit and 
entrance were to be located in the neighborhood 
of Twelfth and Provost Streets, Jersey City, al- 
most in the centre of the area now occupied by 
the yards of the Delaware, Lackawanna & West- 
ern, the Pennsylvania and the Erie Railroads. 

The type of tunnel recommended in the plans 
under preparation was a pair of twin cast-iron 
tubes with an external diameter of 29 feet, to 
accommodate tw^o lines of traffic in each direc- 
tion with a 20-foot roadway. 

One tube approach w^ould be located under 
(’anal Street and the other under Spring Street, 
coming together at the waterfront, the tubes 
crossing the river together and dividing in Jer- 
sey (fity, so that one would go up Twelfth 
Street and the other Fourteenth Street. 

The maximum adverse grade for westbound 
traffic is 3.6 per cent and for eastbound traffic 
3.52 per cent, grades which compare with tliose 
used over the East River bridges. These adverse 
grades arc comparatively short, extending only 
from the tunnel portal to the points where the 
tunnel roadw^ay meets the street gradt*. 

The clear headroom of the tunnel in these 
plans was fixed at 13 feet 6 inches and the 
width of roadway for two lines of traffic, allow- 
ing clearances for safe and convenient opera- 
tion, was fixed at 20 feet, which corresponds very 
closely to the width of the roadways over th(‘ 
Williamsburg Bridge across the East River, New 
York (fity. TTicse plans were to be formally 
presented and discussed early in 1920, so that 
construction could be undertaken spoixlily. 

The New York commission consisted of Gen- 
eral (Jeorge R Dyer, chairman; E. W. Blooin- 
ingdale, vice chairman ; McDougall Hawkes, A 
J. 8hambcrg, (Lover A. Whalen, Frank M. Wil- 
liams; Counsel Paul Windels and Secretary Mor- 
ris M. Frohlich. 

The New Jers(*y commission consisted of Wel- 
ler H. Noyes, chairman; Samuel T. French, vice 
chairman ; Thomas J. R. Barlow, Theodore Boett- 
ger, T. A. Adams, Palmer ('Campbell, Richard T. 
Collings, Daniel F. Hendrickson; Counsel Emer- 
son Richards and Secretary Charles R. Bacon and 
Assistant Secretary E. Morgan Barradale. 

Proposed Colorado State Railway Tunnels. 
The construction of three long tunnels in Col- 
orado to reduce present open-pass summit ele- 
vations of railways crossing the mountains was 
advocated by the State Railroad Commission in 
a report to Governor Shoup, and the State was 
urged to finance the undertaking as any private 
interest in such a plan in the near future was 
inconceivable. The three tunnels proposed Avere 
as follows: On the Denver & Salt T^ake R. R. 
near James Peak, 6.4 miles long, at an elevation 
of 9100 feet; near Marshall Pass, 6 miles long, 
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elevation 9500 feet; and a shorter tunnel near 
the Cumbres Pass. By such construction the 
present maximum grades of 3 per cent to 4 per 
cent could be reduced to 2 per cent. 

In view of the time required in construction, 
the Commission recommended that work should 
be begun at once and prosecuted vigorously and 
without interruption, bonds being issued to pro- 
vide for the construction of these tunnels. In 
order to do this it was proposed that an amend- 
ment to the State constitution to provide for 
such a bond issue should be submitted to the 
voters at the next election. 

PiTTSBUwm Tunnel. In December, 1910, a 
contract for building the South Hills tunnel at 
Pittsburgh for Allegheny County was awarded. 
This work involved the driving and lining of 
two parallel 25-iOot tunnels 35 feet apart, 5700 
ieet long, through shale rock, and two and one- 
half years’ time is allowed for completion. The 
contract was awarded, as there was no indica- 
tion that costs of labor and materials would be 
less for some time. 

Channel Tunnel. A favorable report was 
rendered during the year by the Commission 
which was appointed by M. Claveille, the Min- 
ister of Public Works in France, to study the 
questions involved in the building of the Chan- 
nel Tunnel. M. Claveille then authorized the 
French Submarine Railway Association which 
had obtained the contract for building the tun- 
nel, to begin at once to make studies and experi- 
ments of the technical processes involved in 
carrying out the project. The Minister of For- 
eign Affairs is to consult also with the British 
gover nment with a view to appointing a Franco- 
British Cornniishion to conclude the necessary 
agreement for the tunnel. Late in the year 
Prime Minister Llovd George in England made 
the iirrportant aiinoimcement that the British 
Cabinet had decided that there was no longer 
any political objection to the construction of 
the (’Irannel Tunnel. lie would not say that the 
nrilitary objection had also been removed, but 
the cabinet had asked for the considered views 
of the Admiralty, War Office and Air Force 
Staff, and after their reports had been received, 
tli<*y would r(‘ach a final decision of the matter. 

Shtmonosekj Straits Tunnel. One of the 
most interesting tunnel piojects discussed in 
1919 was announced by the Imperial Govern- 
ment Railways of Japan and involved building 
a tunnel under the Shimonoseki Strait. A gen- 
eral study of the geological formation of the 
H(*a bed in the strait and the drafting of the 
general plan of work in preparation for the 
actual undertaking of tunneling, was to require 
some two years, so that the real work of con- 
struction would not comnumce until 1921. The 
preliminary plans involved the sending of engi- 
neers and workmen to America and Europe to 
make a study of what has been achieved in these 
countries in the way of tunnel engineering. The 
line was to be seven miles long, one mile of 
which WH)uld be entirely under the sea. The 
approximate cost of the undertaking was esti- 
mated at about $10,000,000, and the work was 
expected to be completed in 1928. See Aque- 
ducts; Rapid Transit. 

TUBKESTAN. A division of Russia, com- 
prising the provinces of Samarkand, Ferghana, 
Syr-Darya, and Semiryechensk with a total pop- 
ulation (Jan. 1, 1915), of 6,684,400 and a total 
area of 420,807 square miles. At the beginning 


of 1918 Russian Turkestan was reported to have 
declaied itself a republic. On Nov. 21, 1919, ac- 
cording to dispatches published at that time, 
the Bolshevists were strong in the towns, and 
controlled the railway to Merv and the Caspian 
Sea, but were not strong throughout the coun- 
try as a whole. Train robberies by Bolshevists 
were reported on the Trans-Caspian railw^ay, and 
the Reds were said to be drafting Turcomans 
and other Moslems by force. These events fol- 
lowed a period of vigorous propaganda, in which 
Kazim Bey, a Turk, who had aocompanied the 
German Mission to Afghanistan in 1913 was 
said to have been especially active. He sought 
to win over Bokhara to a plan of drawing Per- 
sia into a Pan-lsIam democratic union, hut 
was driven out of the country. He thereupon 
threateiUHl to use force against the Emir, who, 
it w'as said tore up a part of the lailvvay in 
the neighborhood of his capital, as a measure 
of defense. Bolshevist activities were lejioried 
elsewhere in the Trans-Caspian district, and 
they were said to be threat (‘iiiiig the route to 
Krasnovodsk on the J Vans- Caspian lailway near 
the sea. In Khiva, as well as in Bokhara, the 
people were said to be hostile to the Bolshevist 
doctrines. 

TURKEY or the OTTOMAN EMPIRE. A 

country of Asia Minor bordering the eastern 
shore of the Mediterranean; its limits and po- 
litical status Were indeterminate during the 
year, being one of tlie subjects for adjustment 
at the Peace Conference. 

Area, Population, etc. Tin key in Europe 
after the Balkan w^ars had an area of 10,882 
square miles and a population of 1,891,000 
Turkey in Asia comprised Anatolia, Arabia, 
Syria, Palestine, Mesopotamia, and Kurdistan 
and certain islands of the Meditei ranean. After 
1913 the Turkish territory was diminished. 
Turkey in Europe was for the most jiart di- 
vided between the States of P>ulgaria, Serbia, 
Greece and Montenegro and most of the re- 
mainder was formed into the independent State 
of Albania. Mesopotamia in 1919 was under 
British administration, and Syria and Palcstini' 
under British and French. Jn 1918-19 the 
Aegean islands passed into the po.sses.si()n of 
Greece and Italy and their final destination was 
the subject of consideration at the Peace Con- 
ference. The overlordship possessed by the Sul- 
tan over Cyprus and Egypt had come to an 
end during the war, the former being annexed 
to the British Empire (November, 1914), and 
the latter being declared a British protectorate 
(January, 1915). At the beginning of 1919 
the total area was estimated at about 613,- 
724 square miles and the total population at 
about 20,973,900 The population of the chief 
towns was estimated as follows: Constantin- 
ople. 1,000,000; Smvrna, 375,000; Damascus, 
250,000; Aleppo, 250,000; Bagdad, 225,000. 
Smyrna in 1919 was occupied hv the Greeks 
Bagdad had been occupied by the British since 
Mar. 11, 1017. No later figures for education 
and production are available than those given 
in the preceding Year Book. 

Commerce. The trade of Turkey in 1910-17 
w-as as follows- Imports, £T22, 1 05,304 ; exports, 
£T34,058,681. As Turkey was under the domin- 
ion of Germany at that time by far the largest 
portion of her exports went to Germany and she 
received a greater quantity of imports from 
Germany and Austria-Hungary than from any 
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Ollier country. Before the war England headed 
tli(‘ liht of importing countries. Conditions dur- 
ing the year 1919 were abnormal and marked by 
liigh prices, large production and speculation. 
In December the Turkish pound fell from 1.20 
to 1 .03 owing to the gold exports in payment of 
material received from the United States. At 
that time nearly one-half of the trade of Con- 
stantinople was with Russia and the rest with 
the Balkan States and with other parts of Tur- 
key. The chief imports were as follows: C'ot- 
ton, wtiol, linen, and silk textiles of every de- 
scription. hosieiy, boots and shoes, ready-made 
clothing, leather and leather goods, tinned goods 
of ail kinds, sugar, flour, butter, margarine, and 
fats of all kinds, cocoa, chocolate, biscuits, tea, 
confectionery, cottonseed oil, mineral oils, and 
dings; machinery of all kinds, including agri- 
(‘ultural implements and machines, and mining 
tools and machinery, sewing machines, typewrit- 
ers, automobiles, bicycles, and carriages, iron 
and steel rails, and iron, brass, and tin sheets, 
nails of all kinds, wire, iron tubing, cutlery, and 
jjeneral hardware, glassware and earthenware; 
coal and coke, heating, gas and electric appli- 
ances, portable constructions and houses, ma- 
t dials for construction of all kinds, timber, fur- 
niture, paper, cardboard, and stationery, rubber 
goods, including overshoes and raincoats, and 
candles, lamps, etc. 

Among the chief items of export from Con- 
stantinople and the Near East were the follow- 
ing: Leaf tobacco; wool and mohair; rugs and 
carpets; flaxseed, olive oil, castor beans, and 
nuts, including walnuts; hides and skins; cur- 
rants, sultana raisins, dried figs, and other dried 
fruit; opium; salt, and various other minerals. 

Uatlwayh. On Nov. 1, 1914, the railway 
mileage of European and Asiatic Turkey ex- 
clusive of the new extension of Bagdad railway 
Mas for European Turkey 1046 and for Asiatic 
Turkey 2865. See Bagdad Railw^ay. 

Financf. The following table and list of the 
chief items of expenditures is taken from the 
Statesman's Year Book of 1919: 


ejise, 436,974; wounded, 407,772; prisoners and 
missing, 103,731. 

(tOVkrnment. Sultan, Mohammeil VT (born 
Jan. 12, 1861), succeeded to the throne July 3, 
1918. Ministry as constituted in May, 1919: 
Grand Vizier and Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
Damad Ferid Pasha; Interior, Ali Kemal 
Pasha; Justice and Finance, Vassi Pasha; War, 
General Shevket 'Jorgut; Marine, Avni Pasha; 
Public Instruction, Handi Pasha; Sheikh-ul- 
Islam, and Minister of Pious Foundations, Mus- 
tapha Sabri Efferidi. 

Histoky 

Qliestiox of CoNTKOii. Upon the opening of 
the Peace (kmference the following ttu’ins were 
proposed by the president of the French Republic 
for the settleim^nt with Turkey: Restitution 
and reparation to populations and individuals; 
re-arrangement of the map of Turkey in con- 
formity to the will of the peoples inhabiting it; 
punishment of the guilty. There was much dis- 
cussion during the year of the means of execu- 
tion. In France and England various schemes 
for the distribution of responsibility w'ere pro- 
posed. Many favored a plan that Mould make 
El gland sponsor for the Arabs, France for 
Syria, Gree(‘e for Smyrna, the United States 
for Armenia, and the League of Nations for 
(Constantinople and the rest of the Turkish em- 
pire. It was pointed out that Greeks, Armen- 
ians, and Arabs ought not to be put back under 
the Turkish domination Events following the 
armistice it was argued, had shown that the 
Turkish government was as unlit as ever to 
govern others or even to govern the Turks, hav- 
ing learned nothing from its defeat. The Allies 
had found it necessary to take control of the 
main branches of the administration at Uon- 
stantinople and to invite the Gre(*k arnyy to 
occupy Smyrna and its environs. The ternis of 
the secret treaty concluded eaily in the war be- 
tveen France and Great Britain and concerning 
Asia Minor were made public in January. By 
these France was to control Syria, Lebanon and 



1914-15 

C T 

1915-16 
£ T 

1916-17 
£ T 

1917-18 

1 T 

1918-19 
£ T 

Revenue 

31.921,1C3 
34.007,619 

26,836.438 

35,657,545 

25,612,572 

39.724,720 

23,584,165 

53,304,511 

33,965.698 

51.762,761 

Expenditure . . . , 


The main items of expenditure in the budget 
for 1918-19 were: Finances, fTlO, 395,120; post- 
office, £T1,188,981 ; police, £T2,564,767; justice, 
£T1,068,141; education, £Tl,072,537; commerce, 
fTl,582,891; army, £T6,044,101; navy, £T1,704,- 
057. According to the report of Sir Adam Block 
early in 1919 the figures for the Turkish debt 
stood as follows: 



1914-15 
£ T 

1915-16 
£ T 

1916-17 

£T 

(Jross receipts 

3,627,913 

2,868,156 

3,682.692 

Expenditure 

739,825 

849,473 

877,246 

Not receipts 

Surplus after service 

2.888,088 

2.018,683 

2.755,446 

of unified debt. . . 

730,713 

138.692 

(Deficit) 

598.071 


Akmy. Official figures giving the losses of the 
Turkish army during the war were published in 
February. The number of dead, wounded pris- 
oners, and missing M^as placed at nearly 1,- 
000,000, that is to say, 948,477, distributed as 
follows: Killed or dead from wounds or dis- 


a portion of Armenia lying uest of the Eu- 
phrates known as Armenia Minor; Great Brit- 
ain was to direct Mesopotamia and portions of 
the Arabian peninsula; and Palestine^ was to be 
under international protection. (See War of 
THE Nations.) At the close of February dis- 
patches indicated an understanding between the 
MOSCOW government and certain elements in Tur- 
key, where among the members of the Union 
and Progress party Bolshevism had made some 
converts. It was reported that the Enver 
Pasha M^as approaching at the head of a Bolshe- 
vist army. Disaffection was indicated among 
certain extreme Nationalists and Moslems. 

Change of Ministry. Late in December, 
1918, the Young Turks through their committee 
of Union and Progress tried to regain the power 
hut the Sultan dissolved parliament, and the 
liberals succeeded in securing control. A new 
liberal ministry was formed under Prince Sa- 
baheddin. There was another dissolution of par- 
liament early in March. A new cabinet suc- 
ceeded under Damad Ferid Pasha, Grand Vizier 
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and foreign minister (as noted above), and the 
\'oung Turk oflicials who were still in ottice were 
dismissed. A delegation headed by the CJrand 
Vizier was now dispatched to the Peace Confer- 
ence but the Allies refused to deal with it, 
saying they would deal later with Turkish 
atlairs. 

Nationalist Movement. The reports in the 
newspapers of conditions in Turkey during the 
war were confused and difficult to understand. 
There was evidence of a national movement ex- 
tremely hostile to the government in Anatolia. 
It was said in the first place that the govern- 
ment had started the movement in order to pro- 
tect the interests of Turkey, but it had got out of 
hand and fallen under the control of elements 
hostile to Constantinople. Upon the appoint- 
ment of the Pend ministry the Sultan issued a 
proclamation against the rebels, and placed him- 
self squarely behind the ministry, which was 
unpopular on account of its insistence on re- 
maining in power. In the region around Con- 
stantinople hhiglish troops were in occupation 
and the restoration of order was not difficult, 
but beyond the range of the railways which 
might be occupied by the troops of the Allies 
• 1 was more difficult. The Grand Vizier Damad 
Fei id told the press that he was sure that the 
Anatolian movement would subside at once if 
the Peace Confeieiiee would recall to Paris the 
Ottoman delegation. This seemed doubtful be- 
cause according to goneial opinion the Damad 
Pi'iid cabinet, after the failure at Paris and 
the Greek occupation of Smyrna, was powerless 
to defend the interests of the country against 
foreigners. Jt was reported at the end of Oc- 
tober that serious disorders were taking place in 
several parts of the country, for example, in 
tlu" neighborhood of Broussa where brigandage 
was a matter of daily occurrence and where con- 
ihets between the bandits and the authorities 
wt‘re regularly taking place. It happened not 
infiequently that the police themselves went 
over to the bandits. Something of a Bolshevist 
spirit was said to be at the bottom of this brig- 
andage. In Turkish Thrace also there were signs 
of revolt, and the religious authorities, both 
(Ireek Orthodox and Homan Catholic urged that 
the Allies should send troops into the region. 
The religious authorities at Tchataldja reported 
a number of atrocities, and bands of Turks 
armed with modern weapons were said to be fir- 
ing upon the Christian houses at Malgara. At 
Constantinople there was much discussion and 
recrimination. There was talk of secret funds 
applied to the enrichment of the Young Turks, 
and of millions bestowed upon Talaat, Djemal, 
Enver and their allies. The former minister of 
the interior, Mohammed Ali Bey was accused 
of corruption, but on returning* from Switzer- 
land he explained the expenditure of the funds 
entrusted to him as in the interests of Turkish 
propaganda there. The deportation and massa- 
cre of Christians during the war was unceas- 
ingly discussed. 

Turkey and the Powers. According to the 
Treaty with Germany the latter Power agreed 
to lecopiize and accept all arrangements which 
the allied and associated Powers should make 
with Turkey and in the article 22 of the Cove- 
nant of the League of Nations it was declared 
that certain communities formerly belonging to 
the Turkish Empire had reached the stage of 
development where their independence would be 


recognized provisionally subject to advice and 
assistance by the mandatary power until they 
were able to stand alone, it was further said 
that the wishes of these communities must be 
the chief consideration in the choice of the 
mandatary. 'J ravelers and students of the East- 
ern Question have criticized severely the policy 
of the Allies toward Turkey. One of the blun- 
ders of the Peace Conference they said was the 
failure to understand the Turks’ point of view. 
The Powers had gone on with their policy of 
pjactically dismembering the Turkish enipire 
without considering what the Tiiiks themselves 
would do. When they found that the Turks 
were themselves a part of the iiroblem they were 
at a loss as to what course to pursue, 'i'he con- 
ference between M. Clemeneeau and Mr. Lloyd 
Cieorge at the close of the yiaiv took up mat- 
ters which in the opinion of the critics should 
have been considered many months before. 
There had been a repeated " demand that the 
United States should take part in the Near 
Eastern settlement by acting as mandatary for 
Armenia but there had been nothing in the pol- 
icy pursued by England and Prance to encour- 
age the United States to enter iqion such a task. 
Both Powers had apparently blundered. Eng- 
land despite the principles of President Wilson 
was virtually occupying the territory of Arabia, 
Mesopotamia and Syria. The French were more 
or less in control of a small part of Syiia. In 
1 expect to Syria the views of the two Powers 
were in conflict as is noted elsewffiere. (See 
War of the Nations.) Jt was also stated by 
observers that Syria almost universally pre- 
ferred English to French control. As to Cilicia 
the only question was whether it should be 
Fnuich or should be given to a free Armenia. 
In the secret understanding beWveen Great Brit- 
ain, France, and Italy, Southern Anatolia was 
to be* given to Italy, exclusive of a certain por- 
tion wffiich was to be given to Great Britain 
and France. At the close of the year, Italian 
troops were occupying the country as far north 
as Konich ; the western coast of Asia Minor was 
in the hands of the Greeks, and Armenia was 
demanding independence, and to this all the 
Powers had agreed in principle. Under these 
conditions the last hope of the Turks had dis- 
appeared, but there were signs that they would 
not submit to the complete dismemberment of 
the empire without making a desperate resist- 
ance. At the close of the year it was 
reported that the Turks were engaged in 
a formidable national movement in which 
they would be aided by their Turanian 
neighbors and others, including Kurds, Per- 
sians, Tartars, Tcherkessians, Afghans, Georg- 
ians and perhaps the Russian Bolsheviki. The 
new cabinet at Constantinople w&s friendly to 
the Young Turk movement who.se leaders were 
Talaat, Enver and Djanial, all of whom were 
abroad seeking to form alliances — Djamal in 
Berlin, Talaat reported to be on his way to 
Moscow and Enver reported to be in the Cau- 
casus stirring up the Taitars. Bolshevist agi- 
tators were reported to have been stirring up 
Afghanistan against England and there were 
rumors of disorder in Persia. Jn short it was 
predicted at the close of the year that Bolshe- 
vism would extend over all this region and 
that the Turkish alliance would be strengthened 
greatly by the influence of European Bolshe- 
vists. This at least was what the Turks were 









hoping for. In April, 1918, an organ of the 
Young Turk party had declared that it waa 
their policy to penetrate Egypt, and Central 
Asia in order to open a road to Afghaniatan 
and India and other Moslem countries. This 
would unite some 300,000,000 believers against 
tlie infidels. The belief in the Bolshevist adven- 
ture in the east was strong in certain quarters 
where the words of Trotzky implying a threat 
of eastern conquest were taken seriously. As 
an illustration of the extremes to which these 
views went, the following passage from an in- 
terview with Dr. W. 1). P. Bliss, who had for 
many years been studying the problems of the 
Near East is of interest: 

“There is a direct rail coanection from Berlin 
through central Asia to Samarkand, and even beyond to 
Andijan, on the borders of China All central Asia is 
Turanian. One may ride from the Bosporus almost to 
Poking and talk some dialect of Turkish, or akin to 
Turkish, practically all the \va> And Central Asia can 
supply Germany In recent years Turkestan has been 
largely covered with cotton plantations. The grain and 
corn of Ukruinia and central Asia could feed all eastern 
Europe and western Asia. The sheep in central Asia 
are said to number 200 per inhabitant The Asiatic 
steppes are swarming with cattle. In the Caucasus. 
Urui, and Altai Mountains, and other legions, are (oul, 
iron, copper, and other minerals, while the oil fields of 
Baku and elsewhere are well known. All of this is 
counted on by the clever Bolshevik! and the Young 
Turks. They at least know what they are doing “ 

The remedy proposed by the above writer as 
well as others in the press was that the Allies 
should give the Turks a fair chance in Western 
Asia Minor and that the United States should 
recognize an Armenian republic reaching across 
Eastern Asia Minor and give it the necessary 
aid. It was argued that the Armenians were 
strong enough to hold their own. In 1914 they 
had refused an offer of independence in return 
for the support of Turkey and the Central 
Powers. This refusal led to massacres and de- 
portations. The Turks believed that this policy 
was a military necessity and that if they did 
not deport the Armenian the Armenian would 
attack them, perhaps with success. The Ar- 
menians were actually successful against the 
Turks in the Caucasus and this success w'as de- 
cisive. The German general commanding in 
Syria attributed the reverse in Palestine to the 
fact that the Turks, contrary to his orders, had 
insisted upon sending troops to fight the Ar- 
menians in the Caucasus. The Turkish com- 
manders in the Caucasus said that if it had not 
been for Armenia the Turks would have con- 
quered the Caucasus. It was argued that an 
Armenian army could maintain itself with com- 
paratively little support from the Allies. 

Cabinet Ceisis. The prestige of the Dainad 
Ferid ministry had been waning for some time 
past and its fall became certain after the Otto- 
man delegation to the Peace Conference re- 
turned to Constantinople, having failed to ob- 
tain satisfactory conditions from the Allies. 
Meanwhile members of the old committee of 
Union and Progress, w^ho were figuring as Na- 
tionalists, had gathered together some remnants 
of the former army and claiming the mastery 
of Anatolia independently of the government of 
Constantinople. In the first week in October 
the cabinet was overthrown. At that time the 
w'hole of Asia Minor, according to the press, 
had practically thrown off the rule of Con- 
stantinople. Ime Nationalist forces under Mus- 
tapha Kemal, numbering according to some ac- 
counts 300,000 men, had captured Konieh and 


their leaders set up a new government at Erz- 
erum and called for a new national election 
which was to take place independently of the 
control of the Entente. Kemal sent an ulti- 
matum to the government calling upon the min- 
istry of Daniad Ferid to resign. On October 
Oth it was announced that a new cabinet had 
been formed as follows: Grand Vizier, General 
All Hiza Pasha; Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
Miistapha Rechid Pasha; Minister of War, 
Djemal Pasha; Minister of the Interior, Damad 
Sherif Pasha; Minister of Justice, Mustapha 
Bey; Minister of Public Works, Hamed Avouk 
Pasha; Minister of Agriculture, Hadi Pasha; 
Minister of Instruction, Said Bey. The Sultan 
declared that the programme of the new cabinet 
included the holding of elections, and the calling 
of parliament. It w^as believed that this meant 
the triumph of the Nationalist principles and 
that the government would take its stand on the 
maintenance of the Turkish empire. At this 
time the policy of the Allies which had pro- 
duced this result was sharply criticized in the 
French press, where it was pointed out that 
ever since the armistice on Oct. 30, 1918, the 
Allies had steadily blundered. For example, 
British military and civil agents for a long 
time had possessed an influence completely over- 
shadowing that of the French, and they bore the 
largest part of the responsibility. Instead of 
preparing an international control, they tried 
to secure themselves in privileged positions, and 
embarrassed the future action of the Allies. 
When the commissioners of other Powers were 
consulted the situation was already hopeless, 
and the first effect of the victory was lost. The 
Turks perceived once more that in the face of 
divided enemies they might hope anew for suc- 
cess. It would have been possible at the be- 
ginning of 1919, said the critics, to organize an 
effective system, but now it was too late. They 
proposed that the Allied Powers should hence- 
forth follow a policy based on these principles: 
First, that the Turks are absolutely incapable 
of governing either themselves or other people, 
except by violent methods; second, that the true 
interest of all the Christian Powers was to come 
to an understanding with one another for the 
(‘stahlishment of the collective control ; third, 
that such a control was in the interest of the 
Turks themselves and of their friends. If the 
Christian Powers continued at their old game 
of intrigue, they would end by being the laugh- 
ing-stock of the Turks, and Turkey would pass 
through a long period of confusion which would 
trouble the whole of Europe. 

In the latter part of November Mustapha 
Kemal I’asha made the following proclamation 
in the name of the committee for the defense of 
the rights of Anatolia and Rumelia: 

“The Entente Powers will pursue their project of de- 
priving our nation of the fairest portion of its countrj' 
They are working to balance tlioir interests by parti- 
tioning our country. Tlie massacres and atrocities com- 
mitted in the Aidin vilayet, which Greece was allowed 
to occupy in order to pave the way to a partition of 
Turkey, were identical with those now committed in 
the Adana vilayet occupied by the French, using the Ar- 
menians as their instrument We protest with all our 
energy against the illegal acts committed up to the pres- 
ent by the Entente Powers and we hope that they will 
learn to cherish jusler sentiments toward our nation. 
The result which will be brought about by the inhuman 
methods embarked upon by those Powers without con- 
senting to listen to the legitimate voice of our nation 
may be very fatal. It would not be fatal only to a few 
countries, but possibly also to two worlds.” 
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Situation at the End of the Year. The 
Nationalists were reported to be very desirous 
that the United States should assume the man- 
date for all of Turkey. At that time the Greeks 
were in occupation of Smyrna and the French of 
Syria. It was reported on December 12th that 
Enver Pasha had made himself dictator of 
Kurdestan but this report was not confirmed. 
The settlement of the Turkish question was one 
of the subjects under discussion in Ileceraber 
in the conference between Mr. Lloyd George and 
Mr. Clenienceau. It was reported that the two 
governments were not in accord in respect to the 
city of C'onstantinople, the British wishing to 
take it completely out of the hands of the Turks, 
and the French wishing to leave it in their 
hands under the control of Ihe Allies. 

turner, Charles Yardley. Mural 
painter, died at Baltimore, Md., January 1. He 
was born at Baltimore, Nov. 25, 1850, and 
sttidied at the Art School of the Maryland In- 
stitute, and at the National Academy of Design. 
He was one of the founders and became the 
President of the Art Students’ League in New 
York of which he was professor of drawing and 
painting, 1881-84. lie was the director of color 
at the Hutralo Exposition of 1001. 

TUSKEGEE NORMAL AND INDUS- 
TRIAL INSTITUTE. A non -sectarian co-edu- 
cational institution for negroes, located at 
Tuskegee Institute. Alabama. The enrollment 
for the summer session of 1019 was 637, and for 
the fall term, 072 girls and 878 boys. The fac- 
ulty numbered 185. The endowment fund is 
$2,270,777 and the income for the last fiscal 
year was $468,146. The library contains about 
24,000 volumes Under the will of Mrs. Russell 
Sage, Ti|skogee is to receive $800,000. In 1010 
a Boys’ Trades Building was constructed, at a 
cost of $220,000 The Institute was founded in 
1881 by Booker T. Washington. Principal, 
Robert Russa Moton, LL.D. 

TYPHUS AND TYPHOID FEVERS. The 
fact that typhus fever has occurred widely in 
various countries of Europe as a result of war 
conditions and could readily find its way to this 
country through ordinary travel routes, makes 
a review of this affection timely. In this con- 
nection it should be recalled that a century 
ago typhus fever included the typhoid fevers 
as well, as the distinction between the two was 
not demonstrated until long afterward. The 
term typhus fever was applied to a prolonged 
affection with continuous high temperatures and 
usually exhibiting a peculiar mental state char- 
acterized by stupor, whence the name, which is 
a Greek cognate of that Latin word. It was 
recognized that the affection w^as protean in 
character, constituting in its most severe form 
the highly epidemic and malignant famine fever, 
ship fever, jail fever, etc., etc,, while it also ap- 
ueared in a sporadic or moderately cumulative 
incidence known as abdominal typhus, a term 
still in use, but commonly replaced by the term 
typhoid fever. An enormous amount of obser- 
vation and discussion w^as required before it 
could be shown that the two affections were 
quite distinct, having nothing in common. But 
although this distinction was generally recog- 
nized as early as 1840 it was not until the 
discovery of Eberth’s bacillus in 1880 that an 
absolutely scientific demonstration of the dual- 
ism of the two diseases could be made, this or- 
ganism being recognized as the exciting cause 


of typhoid, while absent entirely from typhus. 

At a later period in the history of epidemiol- 
ogy and bacteriology it was shown that clinical 
typhoid was itself a congeries of different in- 
fections, including two fevers known collectively 
as paratyphus. 4 he existence of the latter 
helped to explain why some cases of clinical ty- 
phoid had a shorter duration than others and 
a milder course, for genuine typhoid shows con- 
siderable constancy to form. In regard to the 
ty}>hoid group of fevers sanitation and protec- 
tive vaccination have greatly diminished the 
menace of the dis(»ase which, however, is still 
ies])oriHihle for a large amount of illness, death 
and detention from husiness tliroughout the 
country, largely due to contributory neglect by 
the public. Typhus fever is of the type which 
refuses to give up the secret of its causation to 
research, although the difiieulty is not the lack 
of micro-organisms to accuse but rather in the 
particular one to choose, as at least four have 
been under observation for years. This state of 
afiairs makes pertinent the query “may not ty- 
phus, like typhoid, be a merely clinical entity 
which can be realized by a number of causes’” 
The question is not only pertinent on general 
principles hut already we ha\e knowledge of a 
modified endemic typliiis which practically docs 
not destroy life and is not contagious In its 
ordinary exjiression typhus is^ disseminated by 
body lice. but apparently this is not the ease 
with endemic tyjJins The latter is known in 
New York as Brill’s disease and in very ex- 
ceptional eases it has been contagious or fatal. 
Endemic typhus doubtless exists in other large 
cities and other countries — for example non- 
contagious and mild typhus has been seen in 
Paris. Such cases may be seen in typhus epi- 
demics and may occur sporadically in countries 
wh€*re epidemics have flourished. It is a ques- 
tion whether Brill’s disease was originally 
brought to this country by Russian emigrants 
01 is a survival of the days when the disease 
was epidemic in the city. Officially the last oc- 
currence of typhus in New York was 1892. In 
1805, eases diagnosticated as “false” typhus were 
sien in Riverside Hospital and the following 
year Brill saw the first eases of the disease 
whirh goes by his name 

Outside of the seaports where quarantine 
should readily exclude emigrants affected witli 
the disease, tlie chief source of danger is Mex- 
ico, in which country true typhus is usually epi- 
demic. On one occasion the disease was brought 
well into the interior by Mexican laborers, but 
was readily controlled and there seems to be 
little fear on the part of the border health au- 
tliorities of Mexican tvphns. 

TYROL. See Tirol. 

UGANDA PROTECTORATE. A British 
protectorate in East Africa. Total area, 100,- 
110 square miles including 10,377 square miles of 
water. Total population Mar. 31, 1018, 3,361,- 
117 composed chiefly of natives (who number 
3,357,080). The Europeans numbered only 670. 
It is divided int/O five provinces, namely, the 
Eastern, the Rudolf, the Northern, the Western, 
and Buganda. Total imports (1916-17) £1,- 

206,100; total exports, £1,076,904. In 1917-18 
the exports were £784,673. At the beginning of 
1919 the governor and commander-in-chief was 
Sir R. T. Coryndon. 

UKRAINE. The name of the portion of Rus- 
sia, inhabited by the Ukrainians, also known as 
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Little Husfiia, comprisinj? chiefly the Kussian 
provinces of Podolia, Volhynia, Kiev, Poltava, 
Chornygov, Ekaterinoslav, and Kharkov, to- 
gether with parts of the adjoining provinces. 
There is a population of the Ukrainian race 
also in the adjacent Austro-Hungarian prov- 
inces, namely in eastern Galicia, in the north- 
western part of Bukowina, and in part of Hun- 
gary. The number of Ukrainians in Russia has 
been placed at about 3,000,000, in Austro-Hun- 
gary at 3,000,000, and in other countries at 1,- 
000,000 For an account of the Ukrainian move- 
ment for independence see the preceding Year 
Books. After the Russian revolution "Ukraine 
adopted a constitution on Dec 23, 1917, and 
the first government during the spring of the 
following year was under General Pavlov 8ko- 
ropadsky, who was supported by the Germans. 
On Dec. 16, 1018 the government was over- 
thrown and after several ministries had fallen 
a new ministry was chosen on Apr. 25, 1919 
under M. Martos The independence of Ukraine 
was acknowledged by the Allied Powers in 
March, 1919. See War of the Nations. 

UNEMPLOYMENT. Because of the rapid 
demobilization of men from military service and 
because of the sharp drop in the demand for la- 
bor occasioned by the signing of the armistice, 
the problem of unemployment was one which 
governments had imraediately to face. 

A conference was held in Washington on Dec. 
5, 1018, at M'hich a plan of cooperation whereby 
the national and local machinery of the national 
welfare organizations was linked up with the 
TTiited States Employment Service, was ar- 
ranged By this action, thousands of agencies 
such as the local units of the Council for Na- 
tional Defense, the Red Cross, the Knights of 
Columbus, and many other bodies were brought 
to the assistance of the federal employment serv- 
ice. By this means, congestion of labor was 
largely relieved. 

In February, 1919, the United States Em- 
ployment Service was administered through 748 
em[)loyment offices, each state theoretically hav- 
ing a distiict office and the remaining offices 
being local branches. Thus, each office should 
cover an average of 4048 square miles, and the 
employment of 136,397 peisons. The height of 
activity was reached in November, 1918, when 
Urn registration totaled 744,712; hedp wanted, 
1.724,94.3; references to employment, 748,934; 
placements, .558,469. Following are the sta- 
tistics for the 14 months, .Tanuary, 1918, to 
hVhruary. 1919, when the Federal Employment 
Service was functioning, in comparison with 31 
months from May, 1915 to December, 1917, when 
unemployment was dealt with by the Bureau of 
Immigration- help wanted, 10,164,000 in com 
parisou with 718,012; registration, 5..322,509 
co]n]>ared with 61 9, <870; references to employment, 
4,906,556 in <omparison with 557,320; place- 
ments, 3,776,750 compared with 445,899. The 
placement of women from .lanuary, 1918 to 
Fehrnaiy, 1919, totals 594,440. 

Another (‘oiibnence was held in Washington 
.yu* 23, 1919, with governors and representa- 
tives from the Htates invited. "Hiere were 60 
conferees present. Resolutions were adopted 
after diseiission as follows: the employment 
service should be made a permanent bureau of 
tbe Department of Labor, its director to be ap- 
pointed by the President; tbi? bur^i sh^ll es- 


tablish and maintain a system, coordinating the 
same with the various State employment serv- 
ices; there shall be an annual appropriation 
for this bureau; States having employment serv- 
ices shall receive a bonus from the government 
to equalize tbe expenditure put into States hav- 
ing no service. 

Canada. In 1916, a “trade and labor branch” 
was created for the period of the war. Oofiperat- 
ing with the ImptTial Munitions Board, and the 
Provincial Department of Agriculture, in the 
year ending Oct. 31, 1918, it placed 11,812 women 
and 23,217 men. In November, 1018, Canada 
had just organized a new means for the effective 
distribution of labor. But the armistice neces- 
sitated the rcabsorption of three-quarters of a 
luillion men in a po])ulation of between seven 
and eight million. 3’he Federal authorities aug- 
mented the original Em])loympnt Act, sec New 
Intornattonal Year Book 1918, and later, by 
an order in conncil, the sum of $30,000 was 
added to the 1918-1919 appropriation, and for 
1919-1920, a special allowance of $150,000 was 
voted to he added to the original budget of 
$100,000. Immediately, a conference was held, 
attended by representatives of the federal and 
provincial departments of labor. The service 
was rapidly expanded. By July 1st, there were 
89 oflices, of which 35 were in Ontario. Outlying 
towns have one-man bureaus, while the large 
cities have ofiic(‘s with stafls as large as neces- 
sary Each district has its clearing house, and 
these districts coCudinate together in filling the 
demand. Especial attention has been paid to the 
satisfactory^ placing of soldiers. To aid in the 
necessary redistribution, the railroads have of- 
fered a spe(*ial rate of one cent a mile, with 
a minimum of $4. 

Great Brttatx. The problem of demobiliza- 
tion and unemployment in England has been 
most successfully met by the government On 
Nov. 25, 1918, the out-of-work donation scheme 
went into cflect, whereby a ])eraon unemployed 
might receive a benefit, though obligated to ac- 
cept a position if olferid. The scale of benefits 
follows: 29s. per week for men, 25s. per week 
for women, 14s. fid. for hoys, 12s. fid. for girls 
Extra payments were made for dependents. A 
policy covers a civilian for six months; a person 
who was in militarv service, a year. A civilian 
is entitled to out-of-work donation for 13 weeks, 
a meinher of H.M.S., for 26 we'oks. 

On June 13th, only 376,735 or 15.3 ]>er cent 
of those released from service, wore unemployed, 
2,077,486 having been reabsorbed into industry. 
Of the number unemployed who were absorbed, 
518,539 were men, 900,558 were women, 100,374 
hoys, atid 90,617 girls. The highest percentage 
of unemployment was — men 17.7 per cent, 
uomen 13.3 per cent, boys 7.5 per cent, girls 7.5 
per cent. Policies issued November 25th to Jan- 
uary 13th were: men 629,951, women 1,038,433, 
boys 108,528, girls 98,024, total l,874,93(i. 
From this time, the number of unemployed stead- 
ily decreased as follows: July 4th, 579,025; 
August 1st, 553,482; August 29th, 478,084. 

Fhan(’E.' Figures have been compiled showing 
the decrease of the employment since the signing 
of the armistice. Tn 952 establishments, the eni’ 
ployment of men prior to the signing of the 
armistice was 261,924 as compared with 194 , t 
048 on March .15th; of women 109,775 as com- 
pared with 48,768 on March 1 6th. This shows 
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a decrease in men employed of 25.6 per cent and 
of women employed of 55.6 per cent. The 
largest numerical decrease was in Paris, where 
the number of women employed in 241 eatab- 
lisliments dropped from 47,980 to 20,705. In 
Bordeaux, the employment of women dropped 
82.4 per cent. 

CtKIIjuany. At the end of the war, the em- 
ploym(‘rit service of Germany was unable to 
cope with the rapid demobilization. In Jan* 
nary, 1919. the German Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics reported that the general industrial sit- 
uation was undergoing further deterioration. 
Violent labor disputes broke out throughout the 
(!()untry. Figures issued by the bureau show 
that the number of unemployed entitled to bene- 
lits were: January 1st, 500,000; February Ist, 
999,969; Maich 1st, 1,076,368; March 30th, 1,- 
05.3,8.54; April 19th, 914,959, April 30th, 829,- 
758. The cause for such a large amount of 
iinemploymcuit is stated hy the bureau as being: 
psychology of people, who are accustomed to 
lack of responsibility; violent wage disputes; 
growing distaste for work; scarcity of raw ma- 
terials, diirieulties of transport. 

Shortly after the signing of the armistice, a 
National OfTiee for Economic Demobilization was 
established. On Nov. 13, 1918, the new office 
issued an order making it obligatory on all 
niunieipalities to institute unemployment re- 
lief. The expense is borne: one-sixth by the mu- 
nicipality, two-sixths by the PVleral J^tate, three- 
sixtlis by tlie National Treasury. Relief is paid 
only to persons over 14 years of age, able and 
willing to work, who in consequence of the war, 
air indigent owning to unemployment. These 
persons are obligated to accept suitable work 
assigned to them by the employment exchange. 
Tlif* nature and amount of the relief is left to 
the eommun(‘s. In Berlin, for each week day, 
the benefit is: for males over 17 years of age, 
4 marks (95.2^) ; males between 14 and 17, 3 
marks (71.4^^) ; females over 17 years of age, 3 
marks (7].4r/); females between 14 and 17, 2.5 
marks (59.5^^). Additional payment is made 
for each dejiendent. Payment is made weekly. 
Benefits ate larger in many other cities, those 
in Kiel and Hamburg being twice as large. By 
an angemeiit, free travel has been instituted for 
the unemployeil. Special grants are made to 
agri<'ultui al laliorers to lelieve the great ne»d 
for such workers These steps, and the weary- 
ing of industrial waifare, have greatly alleviated 
eoiiditions and the I<>deral Labor Ministry stated 
that within six months, the number of unem- 
plo^ ed ill (Jeiniaiiv was reduced from 1,500,000 
to about 500,000. 

UNEMPLOYMENT INSUBANCE. See So- 
cial 1nsitran(’k 

UNION COLLEGE. A non-sectarian insti- 
tution for the education of men, at Schenectady, 
N..V. Ill the fall of 1919 there were 615 imder- 
gradiuit<*s and 44 graduate students. The fac- 
ulty number 50, with five additional lecturers 
at regular times. Productive funds amount to 
$1,189,381; the endowment is $1,227,790, and 
the income for the year was $177,288. There 
are 51,000 volumes in the library. Union Col- 
lege \^'as founded in 1795. President, Charles 
Alexander Richmond, LT.^.D. 

UNIONS, INDUSTBIAL. See iNuvt^THiAi. 
Workers of tue World. 

UNITABIANS. Reports for 1919 show' that 
there were in this denomination about 75,000 


communicants, in the United States and Can- 
ada, with 516 ministers, and 474 churches. Sun- 
day schools numbered 330, with 18,274 pupils, 
and 4881 officers and teachers During the year 
much work was done among the Icelandic, Nor- 
wegian and Italian people in this country in 
adapting them to local conditions. A large num- 
ber of them are Unitarian, and churches have 
been organized where services are conducU*d 
in the native language. Publication reports for 
1919 show that the total production of tracts 
for the year has been as follow^s: A. IT. A. 
series, 139,000; Memorable Sermons, 21,000; 
Religious Education Bulletins, 18,000; Sodal 
Service Bulletins, 12,000; (Jiurch Efficiency 
Pamphlets, 28,000; Religion for the New Age 
Series, 69,000; making a total of 277,000. The 
American Ibiitarian Association, with headquar- 
ters in Boston, is the governing body of this 
denomination. The Association attends to the 
activities both foreign and domestic, ('lunehos 
as w'cll as missionaries are maintained in Africa, 
Australia, Great Britain, New Zealand, Tas- 
mania, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Iceland, 
Japan, Palestine, India, Holland, Switzerland, 
Belgium, France. Bulgaria, Egypt, Germany, 
Italy, Jamaica, Russia, China, and Brazil. Di- 
vinity schools are maintained at Cambridge, 
Mass., Meadville, Pa., and Berkeley, Cal. Be- 
sides Word and Work, there are two other pe- 
riodicals, the Christian Register and the Beacon. 
Rev. Samuel A. Eliot is president of the asso- 
ciation, and Rev. Lewis C. Cornish is secretary. 
UNITED BBETHBEN IN CHBIST. There 

are two branches of this denomination, the 
Church of the United Brethren in Christ, and 
the Church of the United Brethren in Christ 
(Old Constitution). The denomination was 
found in 1768 by Phillip W. Otterbein, a mis- 
sionary of the German Reformed Church, and 
reorganized in 1800. 

The Church of the United Brethren in Christ 
conducts a general conference quadrennially, and 
40 annual conferences. In 1919 there were: 347,- 
981 ehui’ch members; 2403 ministers; 3498 
churches; 3223 Sunday Schools with 410,140 pu- 
pils; 1219 parsonages; 2367 Young People^s So- 
cieties with a membership of 89,562. The value 
of church houses totaled $15,433,558.23; par- 
sonages, .$2,756,396.27; and contributions for all 
purposes during the year amounted to $4,530,- 
3.52.12. Seven colleges and theological semi- 
nari<*s are mairitainefl, irududing Otterbein Uni- 
versity at Westerville, Ohio. The principal pe- 
liodicals are the Religious Telescope and the 
Watchword, published in Dayton, Ohio. A big 
drive to strengthen the ehuieh is to bo con- 
ducted during 1920 under the name of the 
l. nxied Enlistment Movement. 

The Church of the Ignited Brethren in (Jirist 
(Old CJonstitution ) had in 1919 about 20,000 
communicants. A general conference is con- 
ducted quadrennially, and 23 annual confer- 
ences, including one in Canada. Three colleges 
are maintained, and the principal periodical 
is the Christian Conservator published in Ubce, 
Ind. 

UNITED KINGDOM. See Gkfiat Britain. 

UNITED PBESBYTEBIAN CHUBCH OF 
NOBTH AMEBICA. The sixty-first general 
assembly of this denomination was held in Pitts- 
burgh in May, 1919. A “New World MoveinenU' 
w'as inaugurated to raise $10,000,000 to endow 
the educational aurt ffiiftfjionary here and 
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abroad; the Inter-church World Movement was 
endorsed; and a committee was appointed to pre- 
pare a Revised Statement of Faith. Reports 
presented showed the following figures: 963 
congregations; 980 ministers; 155,994 communi- 
cants; 550 parsonages; 840 Young People’s So- 
cieties, and 962 Sunday Schools. Missionary so- 
cieties numbered 1420, conducting work in Egypt 
and India. Contributions to this work totaled 
$1,350,342, while $356,820 was donated to 
beiievohmces outside the denomination. For pur- 
poses of administration the presbyteries are di- 
vided into 11 synods. The church is the strong- 
est in the Middle West. Dr. W. M. Anderson is 
moderator of the church. 

UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF 
AGBICULTURE. See Agriculture, United 
States Department of. 

UNITED STATES EMPLOYMENT SERV- 
ICE. See Unemployment. 

UNITED STATES. Population. The pop- 
ulation of the United States on April 15, 1910, 
the year in which the last census was taken, was 
91,972,206. The estimated population on July 1, 
1917, was 103,635,306; Jan. 1, 1918, 104,444,303; 
July 1, 1918, 105,253,300; Jan. 1, 1919, 106,062,- 
297; and on July 1, 1919, 106,871,294. Iowa, 
again, is the only State that shows a decrease in 
population. The 1910 census figures showed that 
her population had not increased over that of 
1900 The chief reason for this was the fact 
that practically all the usable land of the State 
is already under cultivation, and as there is no 
further room for expansion, many farmers have 
moved to adjoining States or to Canada, where 
land that is available is more plentiful. The 
population of the several States and territorial 
possessions will be found in an appropriate para- 
graph in the articles dealing with separate 
states and territories. 

Aoricultt’RE. The detailed article on Agri- 
cultuke covers all the general statistics for agri- 
cultural production in the United States and its 
dependencies. Articles dealing with the indi- 
vidual States and territories contain paragraphs 
on Agriculture, which give the acreage, produc- 
tion, and value of the more important crops in 
1919. Special articles are carried on various 
crops such as Wheat, Rye, Barley, Corn, Hay, 
etc. See also, in connection with agriculture in 
the United States, AoRicur/ruRAL Education; 
Aghiclltural Experiment Stations; Agbicul- 


tural Extension Work; Agricultural Legis- 
lation; Dairying; Food and Nutrition; 
Horticulture; Liquors; Live Stock; United 
States Department of Agriculture. 

Manufactures. All the leading manufactur- 
ing industries in the United States are treated 
under separate titles such as Boots and Shoes; 

( Cotton ; Iron and Steel; Paper; Rubber; 
Silk; Textile Industry, etc. 

Mineral Production. For the table giving 
the mineral production in the United States in 
1918 and 1919 see the article on Mineral Pro- 
duction. State articles also contain paragraphs 
on Mineral Production where there were any min- 
ing activities of note. Separate articles appear 
on nearly all the more important minerals mined 
in the United States. In this connection see such 
articles as Copper; Gold; Iron and Steel; 
Ijcad; Platinum; Silver, etc. 

hh>ucATTON. For information relating to edu- 
cational matters see the articles on FnifCATioN 
in THE United States, and Universities and 
Colleges. Under separate headings will be 
found statistical articles dealing with the most 
important universities and colleges in the United 
States, such as Harvard, Yale^ Princeton, etc. 

Religion. Statistics and other material re- 
lating to the various religious denominations in 
the United States will be found under separate 
titles such as Pbesbytebtan Church; Protos- 
tant Episcopal Church; Roman Catholic 
Church; Unitarians, etc. 

Foreign Commerce. The total foreign com- 
merce of the United States for the year ending 
June 30, 1919, was $10,320,960,839, a record- 
breaking year. The value of the foreign and 
domestic imports in 1919 were $3,095,876,582, as 
compared with $2,945,655,403 in 1918. The 
value of the exports in 1919 was $7,225,084,257 
as compared with $5,919,711,371 in 1918. This 
figure for 1919 was almost $2,000,000,000 above 
that of 1917 which was the greatest year the 
United States had ever experienced in its his- 
tory. Imports from Europe showed a falling off 
in 1919, while those from North and South 
America, Asia and Oceania, and Africa showed 
increases. Our exports to all parts of the world 
increased in 1919, those to Asia and Oceania 
showing the largest increase, over $200,000,000. 
The following table shows the value of imports 
and exports of foreign and domestic merchandise 
by countries: 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OP DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN MERCHANDISE 


BY COUNTRIES Imports 
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Austria-Hungary . . 
Azores and Madeira 

Islands 

$12,766 

1,514,0.54 

80,053 

Bulgaria 

Denmark 


8,569 
1,022, .397 
2,179 

France 

Germany 


75,638,078 

64,094 

2,212 

18,481,432 

777,663 

30,014,349 

4,171 

16,396,638 

3,286.020 

6,080,633 

Greece 

Iceland and Faroe Islands 

Italy 

Malta, Gozo, etc. 

Norway 

Portugal 


Russia in Europe . 
Serbia, Montenegro, 

Spain 

Sweden 

and Albania . . , 

15,146,826 

24,565,565 

10,636,354 

18,862,990 

Turkey in Europe . 
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Exports 

1918 

1919 

$308,700 


$19,441,603 

1,553,773 

$179,514 

353,828 

647,869 

95,390,695 

322,940,837 

78,971 

1,283,036 

2,294,048 

4,969,542 

9:5,167.530 

309,05,3 

68,360 

9,509,167 

62,698,316 

883,734,921 

976.696.797 

944,981 


8,843,882 

13,932 

6,488,018 

39,979,138 

22,876,531 

2,573,882 

22,908,250 

906,774 

2,014,288 

.3,884.961 

23,573,527 

477,898,774 

406,3 74,736 

3,666 

147,785 

1,374.951 

30,6152,531 

6,381,964 

103,801,757 

3,219,245 

25,216,242 

101,641,460 

4,447,728 

21,681,587 

21,975.728 

310,774 

1,050,451 

2,927,434 

116,705,346 

11,890,318 

17,497 

2,696,876 

80,979,188 

67,163,288 

98.981,638 

5,820,070 

4,122,650 

78,119.187 

18,648,788 

21,246,078 

68,223,093 

4.966.558 

8,017,876 
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IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OP DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN MERCHANDISE (Oontiriued) 


BY COUNTBIBS 

United Kingdom: 

Imports 

1918 1919 

Exports 

1918 1919 

England 

Scotland 

Ireland 

150,403,714 

18.792,315 

20,886,427 

129,345,899 

15,308.866 

12,457,813 

1,849,341,528 

136.084,411 

10,437,358 

2,029,996,069 

93,847,767 

23,648,405 

Total United Kingdom 

$190,082,456 

$157,107,578 

$1,995,868,297 

$2,147,412,241 

Total Europe 

$411,578,494 

$372,953,593 

$3,732,174,352 

$4,634,816,841 

NORTH AMERICA 





Bermuda 

British Honduras 

Canada 

704,540 

2,361,358 

434,254,567 

1,475,954 

2,729,655 

468.954,818 

2,279,606 

2,420,184 

778,490,022 

1,977,170 

2,307,804 

813,723,031 

Central American States: 





Costa Rica 

Guatemala 

Honduras 

Nicaragua 

Panama 

Salvador 

7,615,482 

7,822,960 

5,437,809 

4,590,037 

7,845,390 

6,870,432 

8,222,108 

11,115,721 

6,259,412 

4,596,303 

8,301,179 

5,273,599 

1,903,224 

5,563,493 

4,618,129 

4,377,688 

23,641,116 

3,479.332 

4,175,646 

5,946,331 

6,189,2'18 

5,519,137 

21,262,539 

5,088,229 

Total Cent. American States 

$40,182,110 

$43,768,322 

$43,582,982 

$48,131,130 

Greenland 

Mexico 

Miquelon, Uangloy, etc 

Newfoundland and Labrador 

218,513 

140,659,542 

3,191 

6,218,304 

97,500 

157,693,451 

40 

6,032,781 

13,192 

107,077,033 

262,327 

9,656,144 

7,730 

119,962,982 

373,581 

14,545,065 


West Indies* 

British West Indies — 


Barbados 

685,102 

539,158 

2,701,156 

3,752,541 

Jamaica 

3,282,982 

3,377,210 

7.834,096 

7,579.635 

Trinidad and Tobago 

7,144.415 

4,964,791 

6,999,946 

7,041.495 

Other British 

3,009,956 

2,301,621 

5,389,838 

4.459,773 

Total British West Indies 

$14,122,455 

$11,182,780 

$22,925,036 

$22,833,444 

Cuba 

264,024,006 

337,654,142 

235,469,608 

229,545,706 

Danish West Indies (Virgin Isl- 





ands of the U. S.) 

1,542,222 

1.380,888 

1,807,844 

1,754,028 

Dominican Republic 

8,061,412 

9,801,954 

16,011,690 

15,578,663 

Dutch West Indies 

1,056,622 

2,240,746 

1,622,796 

1,424,440 

French West Indies 

122,960 

61,128 

6,381.127 

7,614,692 

Haiti 

4,815.544 

9,496,037 

8,359,922 

12,152,876 

Total West Indies 

$293,745,221 

$371,817,675 

$292,577,523 

$290,903,849 

Total North America 

$918,347,346 

$1,052,570,196 

$1,236,359,013 

$1,291,932,342 

SOUTH AMERICA 





Argentina 

195,633,348 

166.061.539 

109,373,150 

138,831,832 

Bolivia 

122,917 

700,253 

3,581,395 

6,731,916 

Brazil 

113,511,954 

125,283,489 

66,270,046 

93,294.275 

Chile 

141,075,704 

135,602,542 

63,529,124 

70,288.581 

Colombia 

25,975.988 

28,267,604 

10,994,199 

13,441,256 

Ecuador 

10,887,968 

9,009,005 

4,924,544 

5,017.636 

Falkland Islands 

400,000 


305,009 

81,493 

Guiana * 





British 

364.002 

310.863 

5,266,778 

5.921.229 

Duteh 

972,395 

868,064 

982,407 

2,087.116 

French 

4[991 

16,778 

761.906 

1.270.616 

Paraguay 

69,797 

363,159 

670,766 

734,379 

Peru 

41,580,773 

34,835,636 

22,011,583 

26.149,900 

Uruguay 

23!530.’682 

47,323.263 

18,064,880 

27,775.692 

Venezuela 

13,287,738 

19,782,709 

7,823,007 

9,275.680 

Total South America 

$567,418,257 

$568,374,904 

$314,558,794 

$400,901,601 

ASIA 





Aden 

1,516,605 

2,381,281 

257,764 

326,313 

China 

116,644,981 

105,762,859 

43,476,623 

82,992,495 

China Leased Territory: 





British 



21,346 


French 

’l2.4i7 

1,640 

333.950 

7,720 

Gorman 

64,265 

189,746 

23,112 

87,606 

Japanese 

24,055,680 

22,365,206 

5,642,417 

9,408,291 

Total China 

$140,777,343 

$128,319,451 

$49,497,448 

$92,496,112 

Chosen (Korea) 

10,082 

298,973 

1,068,735 

3,411,371 

East Indies: 





British — 





British India 

105,277,743 

125,471,468 

42.395,622 

50,501.740 

Straits Settlements 

159.188,127 

137,576,918 

8,810,297 

12,200,452 

Other British 

32,140,262 

24,327,632 

1,087,024 

1,570,695 

Total British East Indies. . . 

$296,606,132 

$287,376,018 

$52,292,943 

$64,272,887 
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IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OP DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN MERCHANDISE (Continued) 


BY COITNTBIBS Jm 

1918 

Dutch East Indies 79,314,283 

French East Indies 832 

Portunruese East Indies 404 

Hongkong 18,086,274 

Japan 284,945,439 

Persia 888,084 

Russia in Asia 3,649,663 

Siam 156,981 

Turkey in Asia 222,039 

Other Asia 20,031 


Total Asia $826,193,642 

OCKANIA 

British Oceania: 

Australia 49,471.485 

New Zealand 11,836,778 

Other British 3,029,439 


Total British Oceania $64,337,702 

French Oceania 2,834,673 

German Oceania 931,920 

Philippine Islands 78,101,412 


Total Oceania $146,205,707 


ABBIOA 


Abyssinia 

Belgian Congo 14,809 

British Africa: 

West 16.761.226 

South 33,295,835 

East 440,394 


Total British Africa $50,497,455 

Canary Islands 159,066 

Egypt 20,907.958 

French Africa 899,833 

German Africa 58.117 

Italian Africa 207,572 

Liberia 35,694 

Madagascar 25,298 

Morocco 178,421 

Portuguese Africa 2,927,834 

Spanish Africa 


Total Africa $75,911,957 


Grand total $2,945,655,403 


CHIEF ARTICLES OF IMPORT, 1918-1919 


Articlee 

1918 

1919 

Animals 

$21,958,378 

$40,924,766 

Art works 

10,365,813 

6.947.363 

Breadstuflfs 

98,135,220 

47.860,560 

Chemicals, drugs, dyes, etc. 

151,832,065 

150,225.186 

Cocoa 

41,277,479 

3.5,953,99(» 

Coffee 

103,058,536 

143.089,619 

Copper, manufactures of,. 

89,358,534 

84.931.967 

Cotton, manufactures of. . 

44,751,181 

34,762,723 

Earthen, stone and china 
ware 

0,824,612 

6,498,081 

Fibres : 

Unmanufactured 

109,042,490 

103.872,080 

Manufactured 

92.530,957 

98 924.770 

Pish 

26,190,515 

28,068,506 

Fruits and nuts 

77,257,090 

68,332,364 

Purs, undressed 

35,679,554 

37.965,713 

India rubber, gutta-percha, 
unmanufactured .... 

207,562,458 

161.837.031 

Iron and steel 

25,071.077 

24,306,839 

Leather and manufactures 
of 

22,608,851 

15.423,184 

Meat and dairy products. 

38,866,771 

60.445,083 

Oils 

117,928,119 

144,680,480 

Paper 

42.955,817 

46.551,731 

Precious stones 

31.951.630 

52,367.057 

Seeds 

60,841,623 

35,212,664 

Silk: 

Unmanufactured 

190,624,766 

217,517,484 

Manufactured 

80,899,004 

29,349,198 

Spirits, wines, and malt 
liquors 

11,665,093 

2,119,422 

Sugar 

237.015,371 

309,403,314 

Tea 

30,889.080 

?4, 390, 722 


porta 

Exports 

1919 

1918 

1919 

71,086,606 

19,777.504 

44,845.561 

492,950 

316,790 

1,368,923 


8,663 

10.430 

26,066,355 

20,275,638 

24,721.067 

303,993,041 

267,641,212 

326,462,269 

447,675 

119,714 

644,960 

2,736,841 

34,718,541 

41,455,457 

173,231 

1,148,484 

2,113,851 

7,567,652 

305,557 

1,794,711 

13,927 

274 

636 

$830,904,001 

$447,429,267 

$’603,924,548 

74,643,999 

66,581,501 

109.034.686 

24,750,634 

17,378.678 

27,999,468 

4,776,025 

761,635 

786,806 

$104,170,658 

$84,711,814 

$137,820,960 

1,878.593 

1,266,965 

1,225,897 

1,468,118 

487,321 

273.760 

82,490,760 

48,425,088 

69,030,876 

$190,008,129 

$134,891,188 

$208, 351, .193 


2,000 


865,053 

335.970 

2,731,830 

14,598,023 

8,029,263 

9,120, 48h 

36,888,174 

35,199,720 

44,841,871 

863,370 

1,518,891 

1,382,091 

$51,849,567 

$44,747,874 

$55,314,450 

164,341 

226,232 

1,088,036 

23,934,571 

3,149,994 

10,293,189 

1,138,922 

2,102,443 

7,895,308 

49,211 

6,842 

5,424 

373,804 

421 

137,577 

225,163 

151,270 

333,849 

26,979 

149,344 

539.656 

304,244 

309,814 

1,859,782 

2,038,904 

3,099,287 

4,874,177 


17,266 

54,145 

$81,065,759 

$54,298,757 

$85 157.432 

$3,095,876,582 

$5,919,711,371 

$7,225,084,257 

Articles 

1918 

1 9 1 9 

Tm in bars, blocks, or 


pip 

74,. 543, 006 

65,285,801 

Vegetable.*? 

30,175,769 

3.3,687,305 

Wood and maniifactun’s 


of 

95,714,268 

92,289,53.2 

Wool : 



Unmanufactured 

... 198,545,911 

224.410,062 

Manufactured 

27,476,798 

13,279.481 


OHIEP ARTICLES OF EXPORT. 

1918-1919 

Agricultural implements. . 

87,076,911 

42 662,724 

Animals 

21,733,594 

10,718,85] 

Brass 

61,443,993 

21,1 19,416 

Brcadstuffs 

633,289,8.56 

954.779.894 

Cars, automobiles, other 
vehicles 

157,176,948 

198,191,860 

Chemicals, drugs, dyes, 
and medicines 

180,318,954 

148,051,019 

Coal: 

Anthracite 

29,844,947 

30,928,278 

Bituminous 

81,980,218 

76,061,233 

Copper and manufactures 
of, except ore 

268,982,821 

144,349,605 

Cotton : 

Unmanufactured 

665,024,655 

863,161,409 

Manufactured 

169.378.223 

232.680.723 

Electrical machinery .... 

54,546,961 

80,712.310 

Explosives 

873,890,863 

122.730,877 

Fish 

30,749,413 

37,199,828 

Fniits and nuts 

84,470,678 

71,292,813 

India rubber, manufac- 
tures of 

33,843,181 

43,856,588 
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UNITED STATES 


ENTERED 


CLEARED 


Countries from which 


1918 



1919 


entered 

A merican 

Foreign 

Total 

American 

Foreign 

Toted 

Europe 

. 1,395,244 

11.749,854 

13.145,098 

1,625,960 

13,292,254 

14,918,204 

North America 

. 16,897,514 

10,733,515 

27,131,029 

16,667,057 

8,918,262 

25,585,319 

South America 

. 1,084,683 

1,434,033 

2,468,716 

924,998 

1,197,974 

2,122,972 

Asia 

181,631 

1,607,158 

1,788,789 

155,775 

1,357,758 

1,513,533 

Oceania 

244,482 

327.929 

572,411 

277,029 

269,594 

546,623 

Africa 

29,976 

319,918 

349,894 

43,203 

223,763 

266,966 

Europe 

. 1,671,081 

12,593,205 

14,264,386 

2,544,991 

13,895,866 

16,440,857 

North America 

. 16,374,952 

10,806,669 

27,181,621 

16,879,913 

8,954,626 

25,852,539 

South America 

823,854 

1,414,622 

2,237,976 

1,290,248 

1,415,117 

2,705,365 

Asia 

122,453 

1,427,754 

1,550,207 

301,382 

1,520,118 

1,821,450 

Oceania 

164,933 

379.310 

544,243 

193,216 

515,382 

708.548 

Africa 

49,460 

186,189 

235,649 

99,034 

294,937 

393,971 

Articles 

1918 

1919 

Debt on which 

interest has ceased: 



Iron and steel, manufac- 
tures of, not includ- 
ing ore 1, 

Leather and manufactures 

of 

Meat and dairy products. 

Mineral oils 

Paper 

Tobacco : 

Unmanufactured 

Manufactured .... 
Wood and manufactures 

of 

Zinc, except ore and dross 


124,999,211 1,064,974.299 


100,880,843 

679,885,794 

298.329,051 

50,031,686 

69,674,731 

21,713.571 

82,043,407 

31.517,399 


182,908,949 

1,167,8.50,576 

344,613,109 

84,073,264 

189.896,796 

35,304,498 

104.559.396 

24,569,818 


Shipping. The table at tlie top of the page 
8how8 the tonnage of vessels (net tons) entered 
and cleared in the foreign trade in 1918 and 1919. 

Territorial (Commerce. ITio table at the bot- 
tom of the page shown the commerce l>etween the 
Thiited State.s and her noncontiguous territories 
for the two twelvemonth periods ending »Iune, 
lOlH, and June, 1919: 

Condition of the Treasury The following 
table shows the condition of the treasury at the 
close of the fiscal year, June JO, 1919: 

CONDITION OF THE TREASURY JUNE 30, 1919 

The public deld of the United States at the 
close of the fiscal year 1919 is, in detail, as 
follows : 

Interest-bearing debt: 

Loan of 1925, 4 per cent $118,489,900 00 

Consols of 1930, 2 per cent . • 599,724,050.00 

Panama Canal loan, 2 per cent. . 74,901.580,00 

Panama Canal loan, 3 per cent 50,000,000 00 

Postal savings bonds, 2 V 2 per cent 11,349,960 00 

Conversion bonds, 3 ner cent. . . . 28,894,500 00 

Certificates of indebtedness 3.624,983,490 00 

War savings certificates 953,997,434 77 

First Liberty loan, 3^ per cent 1,410,071,600 00 
First Liberty loan converted, 4 

percent 167.792.750 00 

First Liberty loan converted, 414 

per cent . . . . 403,440,100.00 

First Liberty loan second convert- 
ed, 4^/4 per cent 3,492.050.00 

Second Liberty loan, 4 per cent , 704,204,350 00 

Second Lil'icrty loan converted, 

4 .V 4 per cent 2,862,252,250 00 

Third Liberty loan, 4^ per cent. 3,958,552,700 00 

Fourth Liberty loan, AV 4 , per cent 6,794,504,587 00 

Victory Liberty loan, 2% and 4% 

per cent 3,467,844.971 77 

$25,234,496,273 51 


Funded loan of 1891 

Loan of 1904 

Funded loan of 1907 

Loan of 1908-1918 

Refunding certificates 

Old debt 

Certificates of indebtedness, ma- 
tured 


Debt bearing no interest: 

United States notes (greenbacks) 
Bank notes, redemption account . 

Old demand notes 

Fractional currency 


20,800 00 
13,050 00 
407,350 00 
936,000 00 
10,840 00 
900,330 26 

8,821,000.00 

$11,109,370 26 


346,681,016.00 
35,830.457 00 
53,012 50 
6,843,314 82 

$389,407,800 32 


Total interest and non-inter- 
est-bearing debt, exclusive 
of certificates and notes off- 
set by com and silver 
bullion $25,635,013,444 12 

AS8BTR 

Cash in the Treasury June 30, 1919 
Reserve fund: 

Gold coin and bullion $152,979,025 63 

Trust funds: 

Gold com and bullion 735,779,491 00 

Silver dollars 169.148,295.00 

Silver dollars of 1890.. 1,745,161 00 

$906,672,947 00 

Gold settlement fund, * Federal Re- 
serve Board: 

Gold com and bullion 1,416,086,099 10 

General fund: 

In Treasury offices — ■ 

Gold coin $211,596,388 87 

Standard silver dollars 56,497,779 00 

United States notes. . . . 13,818,465.00 

Federal reserve notes 44,227,987 50 

Federal reserve bank notes . . 24,421.249 50 

National bank notes 47.161,186 43 

Certified cheeks on banks . 15.5,953 84 

.Subsidiary silver com 10.983.939 20 

Minor coin 892,802 67 

Silver bullion (at cost) ... . 16,423.918,22 

Unclassified ( unassorted cur- 
rency, etc ) 3,490,532 19 

Public debt paid, awaiting re- 
imbursement 425,940 50 

$430,096,142 92 

In Federal land banks 500,000 00 

In Federal reserve banks.... 55,300,485.16 

In transit 30,172.896 09 

$85,473,381 25 


In Federal land banks 
In Federal reserve banks . . . 
In transit 


Non-contiffuous territories 
DoinesHc and foreign me) ehandise 

Alaska 

Hawaii 

Porto Rico 

Philippine Islands 

Guam 

American Samoa 


Shi^rments from V. S, 


Grand total $195,' 


1919 

$35,544,034 

43,572,794 

57,898,085 

69,030.876 

271,000 

133,115 

$206,449,004 


1918 

$71,595,414 

79,392.926 

65,515,650 

78,101,412 


$294,605,402 


Shipments to U. S 


1919 

$72,068,159 

93,018,404 

71,015,351 

82,490,760 


$318,592,674 
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In special depositaries — 

Account of sales of certificates 

of indebtedness 

In national-bank ( epositaries — 

To credit of 1 reasurer of the 

United States 

To credit of other government 

officers 

In transit 


$905,411,514.76 

41,123,406.30 

11.276,533 88 
9,148,927.09 


$61,548,867 27 

In treasury of Philippine Islands — 

To credit of Treasurer of the 

United States 7,758,105.57 

To credit of other government 

officers 1,555,333 91 


In foreign depositaries — 

To credit of Treasurer of the 
United States 


$9,313,439.48 

22,885,165.93 


$1,515,228,511.61 


LIABILITIES 


Deduct current liabilities — 

National-bank note 5 per cent 

fund $22,473,804 75 

Less notes in process of re- 
demption 22,473,804 75 

Treasurer’s checks outstanding 605,856.76 

Post Office Department balance 17,051,943 10 

Board of trustees, Postal Sav- 
ings System balance. . . 7,743,397 88 

Balance to ciedit of postmas- 
ters, clerks of court, etc.. 21,482,001 63 

Undistributed assets of insol- 
vent national banks 1,236,360 25 

Deposits for — 

Redemption of Federal re- 
serve notes (5 per cent 

fund) 205,230,742 20 

Redemption of Federal re- 
serve bank notes (5 per 

cent fund) 9,534,850 00 

Retirement of additional cir- 
culating notes, act of May 

30, 1908 275,100 00 

Miscellaneoihs redemption ac- 
counts 25,903,324 53 


$289,063,576 35 


BALANCE 

Balance in the Treasury, June 
30, 1919, as per Financial 
Statement of the United 

States Government $1,226,164,935 26 

Settlement warrants, coupons, 
and checks outstanding — 

Troa.sury warrants 7,199,095 03 

Matured interest obligations 80.145,012 72 

Disbursing officers’ checks 136,088,185 51 


$223,432,893 26 


Balance in the Treasury, June 30, 

1919, free of current obligations. $1,002,732,042.00 


Rkcbjpts and DrHmiRSKMRNTH. The following 
faille shows the receipts and disbursements from 
April 6, 1917, U) Oet. .31, 1919: 


Post Office. The revenues of the Postal 
Service for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1919, 
as reported by the auditor for the Post Office 
Department, including the revenues from the 
money-order and postal savings business, and the 
increase in postage derived from the S-cent rate 
on letter mail and the 2*cent rate on postal cards, 
amounted to $436,239,126.20. The act of Con- 
gress increasing the postage rates became effect- 
ive on Nov. 2, 1917, and expired by limitation 
on June 30, 1919. The increase in the rates 
was virtually a war tax, and has been so treated 
in compiling statistics for comparative pur- 
poses. The collections under the act during the 
period in which it was in force were estimated 
at $116,892,000, and were turned over to the 
Secretary of the Treasury monthly as they ac- 
crued, in the manner prescribed by the act. 
The ordinary postal revenues for the fiscal year 
1919, after deducting the estimated collections 
for increase in postage, amounted to $364,847,- 
126.20. For comparative purposes this sum 
repre.sents the normal revenues of the Postal 
Service, and shows an increase over the previous 
year of $20,371,163, or 6.91 per cent. The ex- 
penditures for the year were $362,497,636, an 
increase over the ])receding year of $37,663,907, 
or 1 1 59 per eent The revenues therefore ex- 
ceeded the expenditures by $2,349,490, After 
deducting losses of postal funds by lire, burglary, 
and other causes, amounting to $6638, the ac- 
counts as closed for the year show a surplus of 
$2,342,851. 

As stated in the last annual report, the volume 
of mail handled during the fiscal year ended Juno 
.30, 1918, exceeded that of any other like period 
in the history of tlie department, and this con- 
dition was not materially changed during the 
fiscal year 1919. The exigencies of war impera- 
tively demanded that scrupulous care be exer- 
cised by every branch of the government service 
in conserving revenues, hence it was not possible 
to extend postal facilities as would have been 
done in normal times; but with the restoration 
of business from war to a peace basis the coun- 
try is experiencing an era of the greatest indus- 
trial development and prosperity in its history, 
which naturally is rellected in the Postal Service 
and indicates that there has not been, by reason 
of the signing of the armistice, any curtailment 
in the responsibilities and demands imposed 
upon it. 

The department continued during the year its 
assistance and cooperation to other branches of 
the government, utilizing the extensive organiza- 
tion and personnel of the Postal Service in the 
execution of the numerous details of the govern- 
ment’s war programme and war activities. 


RECEIPTS 

Net balanoG in the general fund 

April 5, 1917 $92,317,710.27 

Receipts, exclusive of principal of 
public debt. April 6, 1917, to 

Oct. 31, 1919 11,280,264,442.60 

Public debt receipts, April 6, 1917, 

to Oct. 81, 1919 55,234,272,754 36 


$66,606,854,907.23 


DISBURSEMENTS 

Disbursements, exclusive of principal 
of public debt, April 6, 1917, 

to Oct 31, 1919 $35,413,111,205.26 

Public debt disbursements, April 6, 

1917, to Oct. 31, 1919 30,305,711,180.75 

Not balance in the general fund Oct. 

31. 1919 888,032,521 22 


$66,606,854,907.23 


Aemy and Navy. The army and navy are Some of the most unusual, highly important, and 
treated under various subjects, such as Akro- extraordinary activities not connected with the 
NAUTicH; Military Progress; Naval Progress; mail service were placed upon the postal estab- 
SiiiPBUiLDiNG ; Shipping; War of the Nations, lishment. 'Jhey.may be briefly stated as follows: 
etc. The establishment and maintenance of mail serv- 
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ice for the military forces in the United States 
and abroad; the operation of the telegraph and 
telephone systems; the transportation and de- 
livery of tens of thousands of tons of mail for 
various war agencies; the administration of the 
provisions of the espionage and tradirig-with-thc- 
enemy acts, the purposes of which were to pre- 
vent the use of the mails in disseminating matter 
calculated to incite disloyalty and sedition 
against the United States government during the 
war; the registration of enemy aliens and the 
listing of enemy-owned property by postmasters; 
the reporting of disloyal utterances; the use of 
post-office inspectors in furnishing information to 
the intelligence service of the army and navy 
and to the departments of state and justice; 
the distribution of over 20,000,000 questionnaires 
of the first and second selective drafts; the use 
of post offices as recruiting agencies, etc. 

The mail services su8pende<l on account of the 
war were restored as promptly as circumstances 
pel’mitted, and at the end of the year mail serv- 
ice was in operation to all countries except to 
Hungary and the parts of Russia under Bolshevik 
control." During the year parcel post conventions 
were concluded with Chile, Paraguay, Rumania, 
Siam, and the Union of South Africa; and by 
virtue of arrangements made under conventions 
heretofore concluded, parcel post service was ex- 
tended to Algeria, British India, Corsica, Kgypt, 
French India, Iceland, Luxemburg, Madeira Is- 
lands, Mesopotamia, Palestine, and Tunis. The 
parcel post service for Belgium, Denmark, Ger- 
many, Greece, Liberia, Netherlands, Norway, and 
Sweden, which was suspended during the war, 
was resumed. 

During the year 1919 the Congressional ap- 
propriation of $100,000 for air mail service was 
repeated. So successful was the service that for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1920, Congress 
appropriated $850,500. The success obtained in 
the operation of the air mail service during the 
fiscal year, 1918, led to an important extension 
of the service from New York to Chicago. This 
route is operated in two sections (a) New York 
to Cleveland, and (6) Cleveland to Chicago, and 
results in the e.vpedition of the delivery of letters 
from New York by 16 hours to the Middle West 
and 24 hours to the principal Pacific Coast cities. 
On the three routes now established, an aggregate 
of 30,000,000 letters per year may be carried. 

During the six-year period from July 1, 1913, 
to June 30, 1919, the number of first, second, 
and third-class offices increased from 8406 to 10,- 
825, or 2419. In the same period the combined 
salaries of postmasters increased from $14,965,- 
500 to $19,285,700, an increase of 28.9 per cent. 
In 1919 the total number of clerical employees, 
exclusive of assistant postmasters, at first and 
second-class offices, was 44,681. The total ex- 
penditure for clerical service was $74,251,888. 
The average salary of clerical employees is now 
$1318.03, whereas in 1913 it was $1052.97. 

Government-owned motor vehicle service con- 
tinued to be extended throughout the year. It 
is now operated in 27 cities. This service re- 
quires 1692 trucks and a personnel of 1880 per- 
sons. By Jan. 1, 1920, it was proposed to extend 
the service to 30 additional cities. 

The fiscal year 1919 showed an increase of 
$18,851,761 in the amount on deposit in the 
postal savings system. There were 565,509 de- 
positors with $167,323,260 to their credit, and 
the average per capita deposit was $295.88. 


Pensions. During the fiscal year 1919, $222,- 
159,292 was paid for pensions, as compared with 
$179,835,329 for 1918; $11,228 for fees and ex- 
penses of examining surgeons, as compared with 
$23,756; $90,000 for field and special examina- 
tions, as compared with $79,729; $1,188,188 to 
pensioners in foreign countries, as compared with 
$983,687. The total cost for maintenance and 
expense of the pension system was $1,433,192, as 
compared with $1,527,615 in 1918. The total 
number of pensioners on the roll at the close 
of the fiscal year was 624,427, as compared with 
646,895 in 1918. In 1919 there were 271,391 
(fivil War soldieis on the roll, 293,244 (3vil War 
widows; 81 widows of the War of 1812; 215 sur- 
vivors of the Mexican war; 2739 widows df the 
same war; and 28,251 on the rolls as a re.sult of 
the war with Spain. During the year 28 omni- 
bus bills to grant pensions by special act.s of 
Congress were enacted into law. These acts 
granted pensions or increase of pension to 3442 
individuals, among whom was the widow of ex- 
President Roosevelt. 

Patents. The total number of applications 
for patents on inventions during the fiscal year 
1919 was 62,755, as compared with 62,399 during 
1918; applications for patents, including reis- 
sues, designs, trademarks, labels, and prints, 
was 75,657 as compared with 73,307 during the 
preceding year. There were 17,735 applications 
awaiting action when the year closed. At the 
beginning of the year 14,769 applications were 
awaiting action. During the year 26,030 patents 
expired, as compared with 24,593 the previous 
year. During 1919 the following were granted 
or registered: 37,259 letters patent, 1355 design 
patents, 205 reissue patents, 3766 trade-marks, 
572 labels, and 196 prints The total receipts of 
the department during the year were $2,113,350, 
and the total expenditures $2,178,578, a deficit 
of $65,228. 

Bureau of Mines. During the year 1919 the 
Bureau of Mines continued to cooperate with the 
War Department, Navy Department, Department 
of Agriculture, United States *Fuel Administra- 
tion, War Industries Board, the Capital Issues 
Committee of the Treasury Department, the 
Council of National Defense, the War Trade 
Board, the Emergency Fleet Corporation, the 
United States Shipping Board, the Bureau of 
Standards, the National Research Ckmncil, and 
also with other bureaus in the Department of the 
Interior. 

Some noteworthy results of the year’s work 
are: In cooperation with the War and Navy 
Departments continued the work on plants for 
recovering helium, a rare gas needed for balloons 
and airships, from natural gas, and demonstrated 
the merits of the processes used; completed the 
construction, in cooperation with the War De- 
partment, of a plant for manufacturing sodium 
cyanide by the Bucher process; in cooperation 
with the War Department developed a plant for 
the manufacture of nitric acid by the oxidation 
of ammonia; investigated mining and milling 
problems at mineral deposits throughout the 
country in order to ascertain the available sup- 
ply of war minerals, and how these minerals 
could be produced more efficiently; issued re- 
ports showing the markets for various ores, 
minerals, and metals, and giving data on the 
status of various mineral industries; made a 
thorough study on the production of sulphuric 
acid throughout the United States; completed a 
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comprehensive review of the explosion tests of 
(*oal dust at the experimental mine near Bruce- 
ion, Pa.; determined the value of the gcophone, 
a device for detecting sounds transmitted through 
coal and rock, in recovery work, with especial 
reference to its use in locating mine fires and in 
<*ommunicating with miners entombed by a dis- 
aster; continued the study of the subsidence of 
the surface over coal mines in Illinois in order to 
ascertain what system of mining will do the least 
damage at the' surface while permitting the 
largest recovery of coal; completed, in coopera- 
tion with the Bureau of Indian Affairs, the ap- 
praisal of the segregated coal and asphalt lands 
in Eastern Oklahoma which belong to the ('hoc- 
taw and Chickasaw Nations; investigated in co- 
operation with the Public Health Service, dust 
and ventilation conditions in mines in Arizona; 
through field demonstrations showed operators 
and well drillers how large wastes of oil under- 
ground may be prevented by cementing oil wells 
so as to prevent water from entering the oil 
sands; gave the Bureau of Internal Revenue a 
method for estimating the future and ultimate 
production of oil fields and thus determining de- 
pletion allowances in taxation; issued monthly 
reports on the operation of petroleum refineries 
throughout the United States, showing the out- 
put of the reiineries and the amount of crude 
oil that they use; studied methods of preventing 
losses of oil underground through the infiltration 
of water into oil sands; determined the advan- 
tage of the circulator method of drilling oil 
wells; cooperated with the 8tate officials of 
Wyoming in formulating a proposed law govern- 
ing the drilling of wells in that State; investi- 
gated casing troubles and fishing methods in 
drilling oil and gas wells; cooperated with State 
officials of Illinois in remedying trouble from 
underground water in oil fields; determined the 
effect of various factors on the production of 
gasoline from heavy oils by the vapor-phase 
cracking method; made a nation-wide investiga- 
tion of the grades of motor gasoline being mar- 
keted; demonstrated the value of absorption for 
recovering gasoline vapors in the residual gas 
from compression plants for obtaining gasoline 
from natural gas; gave further attention to the 
recovery of oil from the oil shales of ('olorado 
and Utah; continued investigation of the fusing 
temperature of the ash of different coals in order 
to show the liability of coals to clinker; ascer- 
tained the suitability of American graphites for 
various purposes; began a comprehensive investi- 
gation of the white clays of the United States 
and the value of these clays in the ceramic indus- 
try; began an investigation of the dolomite de- 
posits of the Eastern States, and of the possi- 
bility of using calcined dolomite as a refractory 
material for lining furnaces; cooperated with the 
Geological Survey of Ohio in making a survey 
of the fire clays in that State; in coiiperation 
with the State of Idaho investigated the treat- 
ment of complex lead, zinc, and copper-iron sul- 
phide ores by flotation ; investigated the fuel 
value of the lignite in the Nenana field, Alaska; 
continued investigation of the treatment of 
molybdenum ores ; as a result of the examination 
of methods of purifying crude graphite, developed 
improvements in milling practices; studied the 
possibility of substituting domestic for imported 
graphite- in the manufacture of crucibles; co- 
operated with the War Industries Board in meas- 
ures to reserve an ade<juate supply of platinum 


for war requirements; in administering the act 
regulating the manufacture, sale, possession, and 
use of explosives during the war, supervised the 
work of about 14,000 licensing agents through- 
out the United States and its insular possessions, 
investigated accidents at explosive plants; ex- 
amined magazines for storing explosives, and be- 
gan prosecutions against violators of the provi- 
sions of the act; during the year trained 97 HI 
miners in first aid and rescue methods at the 
mine, safety cars, and stations, as compared with 
8851 in the fiscal year 1918; investigated causes 
of 2p mine accidents, 19 in coal mines and 10 
in metal mines; determined the limitations of 
army gas masks for use at fires and in industrial 
plants; sampled coal mines for the Navy Depart- 
ment and prepared reports on the quality of coal 
and the methods of mining and preparing it foi 
the market ; continued the work on the explosi- 
bility of coal dust from different mines, thereby 
gaining additional information on how coal mine 
explosions can be prevented or limited; de- 
veloped a new method of signaling danger to 
miners underground by the injection of an ill- 
smelling substance into the compressed air lines 
supplying milling machines and pumps; con- 
tinued tests of explosives to determine their 
suitability for use in mines and quarries; made 
further tests of an explosive made of liquid oxy- 
gen mixed with carbonaceous material, and in- 
vestigated its suitability for mining use; in co- 
operation with State mine inspectors, collected 
and published monthly reports on fatalities at 
coal mines throughout the country; improved 
furnaces in boilers of the Emergency Fleet, in- 
creasing the economy 16 jier cent; acted in an ad- 
visory capacity for the United States Fuel Ad- 
ministration in matters of conservation; aided 
in extending the use of bituminous coal in water- 
gas manufacture; planned and had charge of the 
construction of the government fuel yards in the 
District of Columbia, from which all Federal and 
District government plants in or adjacent to the 
District are supplied; prepared for the War and 
Navy Departments special steel containing ura- 
nium, tungsten, molybdenum, and zirconium. 

EMBASSIES AND LEGATIONS TO THE 
UNITED STATES 

Argentina — Tomas A. Le Breton, Ambassador extraor- 
dinary and minister plenipotentiary. 

Belgium — Baron E, de Cartier de Marchienne, Am- 
bassador extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary. 

Bolivia — Don Ignacio Calderon, Envoy extraordinary 
and minister plenipotentiary. 

Brazil — Domicio da Gama, Ambassador extraordinary 
and minister plenipotentiary. 

Bulgaria — Stephen Panaretolf, Envoy extraordinary 
and minister plenipotentiary. 

Chile — Don Beltran Mathieu, Ambassador extraordi- 
nary and minister plenipotentiary. 

China — Vi Kyuin Wellington Koo, Envoy extraordi- 
naty and minister plenipotentiary. 

(Jolombia — Carlos Adolfo Urueta, Envoy extraordi- 
nary and minister plenipotentiary. 

Costa Rica — Absent. 

Cuba — Carlos Manuel de Cfispedes, Envoy extraordi- 
nary and minister plenipotentiary. 

Denmark — Constantin Brun, Envoy extraordinary 
and minister i^enipotentiary. 

Dominican Republic — Luis Galvdn, Envoy extraordi- 
nary and minister plenipotentiary. 

Ecuador — Don Rafael H. Eiizaldo, Envoy extraordi- 
nary and minister plenipotentiary. 

Finland — Armas Herman Saastamoinen, Envoy ex- 
traordinary and minister plenipotentiary. 

France — J. J. Jusserand, Ambassador extraordinary 
and plenipotentiary. 

Great Britain — Viscount Grey of Fallodon. Ap- 
pointed ambassafior extraordinary and plenipotentiary. 

Greece — Georges Roussos, Envoy extraordinary and 
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minister plenipotentiary* 

Guatemala — Don Joaquin M6ndez, Envoy extraordi- 
nary and minister plenipotentiary. 

Haiti — Charles Moravia, Envoy extraordinary and 
minister plenipotentiary. , « . 

Honduras — Don J. Antonio Ldpez Gutierrez, Envoy 
11 y and minister plenipotentiary. 

Italy — Prince Alliate di M. di ViUafranca, Counselor 
of euibassv and charg6 d’affaires ad interim. 

Japan-^K. Shideiiara. Appointed ambassador ex- 
traordinary and plenipotentiary- 

Mexico — Ing. Ignacio Bonillas, Ambassador extraor- 
dinary and minister plenipotentiary. 

Montenegro — Antoine Gvosdenovitch, Envoy extraor- 
dinary and minister plenipotentiary (absent) 

Netherlands — J. T. Oremer. Envoy extraordinary and 
minister plenipotentiary. 

Nicaragua — Don Diego Manuel Chamorro, Envoy ex- 
traordinary and minister plenipotentiary 

Norway — H. H. Bryn, Envoy extraordinary and min- 
ister plenipotentiary. 

Panama — Don Belisario Porras, Envoy extraordinary 
and minister plenipotentiary. 

Paraguay — Manuel Gondra, Envoy extraordinary and 
minister plenipotentiary. 

Persia — Mirza Abdul Ali Khan, Sadigh-es-Saltaneh, 
Envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary. 

Peru — Don Carlos Gibson, Hecretary of embassy and 
charg6 d’affaires ad interim. 

Portugal — Viscount d’Alte, Envoy extraordinary and 
minister plenipotentiary. , 

Jlumania — N, H. Lahovary, Secretary of legation and 
(•harg6 d’affairs ad interim. 

Russia — Boris Bakhmetieff, Amba.ssador extraordinary 
and plenipotentiary. 

Salvador — Don Salvador Sol, Envoy extraordinary 
and minister plenipotentiary. . 

Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes — Slavko Y. Grouitcb, 
Envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary 

Siam — Phya Prabba Karavongse, Envoy extraordi- 
nary and minister plenipotentiary. 

Spain — Don Juan Riano y Qayangos, Ambassador 
extraordinary and plenipotentiary. 

' Sweden — W. A. P. Ekengren, Envoy extraordinary 
and minister plenipotentiary. 

Switzerland — Hans Sulzer, Envoy extruordinarj and 
minister plenipotentiary. 

Uruguay — Jacobo Varela. Appointed envoy extraor- 
dinary and minister plenipotentiary. 

Venezuela — Don Santos A. Dominici, Envoy extraor- 
dinary and minister plenipotentiary 


EMBASSIES AND LEGATIONS OF THE 
UNITED STATES 

Argentina — Frederic Jessup Stimson, Ambassador ex 
traordinary and plenipotentiary, 

Belgium — Brand Whitlock, Ambassador extraordinary 
and minister plenipotentiary. 

Bolivia — S Abbot Maginnis, Envoy extraordinary 
and minister plenipotentiary. 

Brazil — Edwin V. Morgan, Ambassador extraordinary 
and minister plenipotentiary. 

Bulgaria Envoy extraordinary and min- 

ister jiienipotentiary. 

Chile — Joseph H. Shea, Ambassador extraordinary 
and plenipotentiary. 

China — Paul S. Reinsch, Envoy extraordinary and 
minister plenipotentiary. 

Colombia — Hoffman Philip, Envoy extraordinary and 
minister plenipotentiary. 

Costa Rica 

Cuba — William E Gonzalez, Envoy extraordinary 
and minister plenipotentiary. 

Czecho-SIovakia — Richard Crane, Envoy extraordi- 
naiT end minister plen^otentiary 

Denmark — Norman Hapgood, Envoy extraordinary 
and minister plenipotentiary. 

Dominican Republic — ^WiUiam W. Russell, Envoy ex- 
traordinary and minister plenipotentiary. 

Ecuador — Charles S. Hartman, Envoy extraordinary 
and minister plenipotentiary. 

Egypt — Hampson Gary, Agent and consul-general. 

France — Hugh Campbell Wallace. Ambassador ex- 
traordinary and minister plenipotentiary. 

Great Britain — John W. Davis, Ambassador extraor- 
dinary and minister plenipotentiary. 

Greece and Montenegro — Garrett Droppers, Envoy 
extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary. 

Guatemala — Benton McMillin, Envoy extraordinary 
and minister plenipotentiary. 

Haiti — ^Arthur Bailly-Blanchard, Envoy extraordi- 
nary and minister plenipotentiary 

Honduras — T Sambola Jones. Envoy extraordinary 
and minister plenipotentiary 


Italy — Ttiomas Nelson Page, Ambassador extraorai- 
nary and minister plenipotentiary. 

Japan — Roland S Morris, Ambassador extraordinary 
and minister plenipotentiary 

Liberia — Joseph L. Johnson, Minister resident and 
consul-general. 

Mexico — Henry P. Fletcher, Ambassador extraordi- 
nary and minister plenipotentiary. 

Morocco — Maxwell Blake, Agent and consul-general. 

The Netherlands and Luxemburg — Envoy 

extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary 

Nicaragua — Benjamin L. Jefferson, Envoy extraordi 
nary and minister plenipotentiary. 

Norway — Albert G. Schmedeman, Envoy extraordi- 
nary and minister plenipotentiary. 

Panama — ^William J. Price, Envoy extraordinary and 
minister plenipotentiary. 

Paraguay — Daniel F Mooney, Envoy extraordinary 
and minister plenipotentiary. 

Persia — John L Caldwell, Envoy extraordinary and 
minister plenipotentiary. 

Peru Envoy extraordinary and minister 

plenipotentiary, 

Poland — Hugh S. Gibson, Envoy extraordinary and 
minister plenipotentiary 

Portugal — Thomas H. Burch, Envoy extraordinary 
and minister plenipotentiary. 

Rumania — Charles J. Vopica, Envoy extraordinary 
and minister plenij^tentiary. 

Russia — David R Francis, Ambassador extraordi- 
nary and minister plenipotentiary. 

Salvador — Boaz W. Long, Envoy extraordinary and 
minister plenipotentiary. 

Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes — H. Percival Dodge, En- 
voy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary. 

Siam Envoy extraordinary and minister 

plenijiotentiury. 

Spain — Joseph E. Willard, Ambassador extraordi 
nary and minister plenipotentiary. 

Sweden — Ira Nelson Morris, Envoy extraordinary 
and minister plenipotentiary. 

Switzerland — Pleasant A Stovall, Envoy extraordi 
nary and minister plenipotentiary 

Uruguay — Robert Emmet Jeffery, Envoy extraordi- 
nary and minister plenipotentiary. 

Venezuela — Preston McGoodwin, Envoy extraordi 
nary and minister jilonipotentiary 

Sixty-Fifth Congress, Short Session. Jan. 
7. (Jhairinan Sims of the House Committee on 
Interstate (^ommerce introduced two amendments 
to the Railway Control Act, which would extend 
operation for five years and provide an additional 
revolving; fund of $500,000,000. 

Jan. 0. A measure is passed by the House 
authorizing: the Secretary of War to adjust con- 
tiacts for material, partly fulfilled when the 
war ended. 

Jan. 13. The House appropriates $100,000,000 
for furnishing foodstuffs to populations in Eu* 
rope and countries contiguous thereto outside of 
(lermany, in accordance with a cabled request 
from the President; a $27,000,000 River and 
Haibor Bill was also passed. 

Jan. 16. Mr. La FoUette is exonerated in the 
Senate of the charge of disloyalty. 

Jan. 24. The Senate passes a bill appropriat- 
ing $100,000,000 for relief of the famine con- 
ditions in Europe, exclusive of the Central Em- 
jiires but including the non-Turkish parts of 
Asia Minor. 

Jan. 28. The Immigration Committee of the 
House reports a bill prohibiting immigration 
into the United States for a period of four 
years; the Post Offices Committee votes in favor 
of returning the telephone and telegraph sys- 
tems to their owners on Dec. 31, 1019. 

Jan. 31. In the House, the Naval Committee 
reports a nay'al appropriations bill carrying 
$600,000,000 for new construction. This was to 
be cancelled in the event of international limita- 
tions of armaments. 

Feb. 6. In the House, the War Revenue Bill 
is submitted, as agreed upon by a conference com- 
mittee of both branches; the measure is esti- 
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mated to raise $0,000,000,000 in taxes for the 
current fiscal year and $4,000,000,000 a year 
thereafter. 

Fe?b. 8. The Senate adopts the Post Office 
appropriation bill carrying $400,000,0(K) and 
authorizing $200,000,000 additional for the con- 
struction of roads during the next three years. 
The House C-ommittee on Agriculture introduces 
a bill providing $1,000,000,000 to sustain the gov- 
ernment’s guarantee of $2.26 a bushel for wheat, 
in face of a much lower price which will obtain 
in the world’s markets. The conference report 
on the revenue bill was adopted by a vote of 
aU) to 11. 

Keb, 10. In the Senate a resolution providing 
for woman suffrage by Federal Oonstitutional 
amendment fails a second time by a margin of 
one vote to obtain the necessary two- thirds; op- 
position is chiefly among Southern Democrats. 
'J’he army appropriation bill of $1,117,290,000 was 
reported in the House. 

Feb. 11. The naval appropriation bill carry- 
ing the Administration’s building plan passes 
the House, 194 to 142. 

Feb. 13, The Senate adopts the conference 

report on the revenue bill. 

Feb. 14. The Senate refuses to consider a 

resolution by Mr. Johnson of California who de- 
mands the withdrawal of American troops from 
Russia. 

Feb. 18. The House passes the army appro- 
priation bill, limiting enlistment to one >ear, 
eliminating the committee’s proposal of a tem- 
porary army of 600,000, and providing for an 
aimy of 175,000. 

Feb. 19. Senator Poindexter severely criti- 
cizes the constitution of the League of 

Nations, as surrendering high functions of 
sovereignty. 

Feb. 22. Senator Reed denounces the League 
of Nations as abrogating the Monroe Doctrine. 
The House adopts the bill sustaining the govern- 
ment’s price of $2.26 on wheat. The Ways and 
Means (’ommittee reports legislation for the 
Victory Liberty Loan. 

Feb. 24. Senator Lewis defends the League of 
Nations. 

Feb. 26. The House passes the Victory Loan 

Feb. 27. The Senate adopts the wheat guar- 
antee bill. 

Feb. 28. Senator Lodge attacks the League of 
Nations. 

March 2. ITie Senate, after an all-night ses- 
sion, adopts the bill providing for the Victory 
Jvoan. 

March 3. Senator Lodge offers a resolution 
recommending the rejection of the proposed con- 
stitution of the League of Nations, and reads the 
names of 37 Senators in the next Congress who 
have signed the resolution. 

March 4. In the Senate a filibuster conducted 
principally by Senator Sherman of Illinois de- 
feats an appropriation for financing railroads 
and constructing ships ; the annual appropriation 
bills of the army and navy also fail of passage. 
The 65th Congress comes to an end with many 
important legislative measures remaining with- 
out final vote. 

March 6. A Senate cx)mmittee investigating 
Bolshevism continues its hearings. Raymond 
Robins, head of the American Red Cross mission 
to Russia, although widely reported as favoring 
the Bolshevists, denounces ti^e movement as a 


menace, economically impossible, and morally 
wrong. 

March 8. The Senate committee investigating 
Bolshevism hears David R. Francis, recently re- 
turned ambassador to Russia, who declares that 
slaughter will follow the withdrawal of the 
Allies. 

Sixty-Sixth Congress, Speciai. Session. 
May 19. The Sixty-sixth Congress meets in 
special session, with the Republicans in control 
in both houses. Mr. Cummins was selected 
president pro tern in the Senate, and Mr. Gillett, 
of Massachusetts, was selected as Speaker of the 
House of Representatives. 

May 20. A message from President Wilson, 
cabled from Europe, is read in both brandies. 
He recommends reconsideration of taxes, tariff 
protection for chemical and dye industries, pas- 
sage of the woman suffrage proposal, repeal of 
war-time prohibition against manufacturing light 
wines and beewB^and the passage of labor legisla- 
tion. ^ 

May 21. The House passes the woman suffiage 
amendment to the Constitution by a vote of 304 
to 89. 'Pile House also passes a deficiency ap- 
propriation bill carrying $45,000,000 to pay over- 
due obligations to dependents of soldiers and 
sailors. 

May 23. The Senate passes the war risk insur- 
ance bill without debate. 

May 28. All the Senate committee assign- 
ments agreed upon in caucus were ratified by a 
party vote of 49 to 42. The expected revolt of 
the progressive Republicans failed to material- 
ize. 

June 2. Senator Johnson of California makes 
an attack on the Leag-c jf Nations. 

.lune 3. Senator Lodge and Senator Boiah 
charge that the texts of the Peace Treaty are in 
the hands of certain New York financiers. The 
Interstate ('ommerce Committee reports favor- 
ably on a bill providing for the immediate return 
of the telephone and telegraph systems. 

June 4. The Senate adopts the woman suf- 
frage amendment to the United States Consti- 
tution by a vote of 56 to 25. 

June 6. The House Committee on Military 
Affairs completes tlie annual army appropria- 
tion bill carrying $800,000,000. 

June 9. Senator Borah produces a copy of the 
treaty of peace with Germany, brought by a 
newspaper man from Paris, and after long de- 
bate, succeeds in printing it in the Record. In 
the House, the Appropriations (-ommittee reports 
a bill providing $750,000,000 for the needs of the 
Railroad Administration, declining to grant the 
Director General’s request for $1,200,000,000. 

June 10. In the Senate, Mr. Knox offers a 
resolution serving notice upon the Peace Con- 
ference that the Senate desires separation of the 
question of a League of Nations from the Treaty 
of Peace. The House passes the railroad ap- 
propriation bill. 

June 11. The Senate Committee investigating 
the source of a copy of the peace treaty, is in- 
formed by Elihu Root, former Secretary of State, 
that it was he who had shown it to Mr. Lodge, 
after obtaining it through two New York finan- 
ciers who had been Serving with the American 
Peace Delegation in important capacities. The 
House decides to appropriate money for an array 
of 300,000 men; the War Department had wanted 
500,000, and the Committee on Military Affairs 
had recommended 400,000, 
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June 12. The Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee favorably reports the Knox Resolution. 

. . . The railroad appropriation bill is passed; 
also a measure restoring rate-making power to 
the Interstate (Commerce Commission. In the 
House the naval appropriation bill is reported, 
carrying $001,500,000, which is $120,000,000 less 
than the bill sent to the Senate at the last 
session. 

June 10. The Senate Committee on Military 
.Adairs is urged, by the Secretary of War, Mr. 
Baker, and the Chief of Stall, (General March, to 
provide for an army of 500,000 men. Tlie House 
passes the naval appropriation bill; $16,000,000 
i^ provided for naval aviation, only one-third of 
the Department’s recommendation. 

June 17. In the Senate, Mr. Knox speaks in 
support of his resolution to separate the Cove- 
nant of the League of Nations from the Peace 
Treaty, demanding more time for consideration 
of the Covenant, and opportunity for deliberate 
decision on the wisdom of the United States 
joining the League. The House Committee in- 
vestigating the Administration’s conduct of the 
War forms five snb-eommittecs — on aviation, 
<*antonTnentR, expenditures abroad, quartermaster 
corps, and ordnance. 

June 18. Both branehes vote for repeal of the 
daylight saving law, to take elfect at the end of 
the present summer. In the Senate, Mr. Mc- 
Cumber speaks at length in defense of the Cove- 
nant of the League ot Nations. 

.fune 19. The Senate Committee on Naval 
A flails is urged by Seeretary Daniels to increase 
Uie House provision for aviation. In the Senate, 
Mr. Thomas speaks at length in criticism of the 
Knox lesoliition, and charges the Republicans 
with playing politics. The House, without roll 
<*all, passes the bill to restore telephone and tele- 
graph lines to their owners. 

, I line 21. The Senate Ropulilicans opposing 
tlie Covenant of the League of Nations are ad- 
vised by Klihu Root, former Seeretary of State, 
to register their objeidiions by a qualifying 
lesolntion, adoptcnl with the ratification of the 
1 reaty. 

fJuiie 23. The Senate Committee on Naval 
Alfairs completes consideration of the annual 
af)pro])riation hill, carrying $646,272,000. 

June 24. The Senate votes to provide for an 
armv of 400,000 men; The House had made pro- 
vision for only 300,000. Senate and House con- 
ferees on the ’liill to turn hack the wire systems 
to their owners agree upon August Ist as the date 
when the transfer should be made. 

June 25. The Senate passes the army appro- 
priation hill, carrying $880,000,000. 

June 26 The Senate passes the naval appro- 
priation hill, after increasing the amount avail- 
able for aviation. In the House, the Judiciary 
Committee completes its draft of a hill for the 
enforcement of the prohibition amendment to the 
Constitution and of the war-time prohibition 
act. 

June 27. Senate and House conferees agree 
upon an army strength of 325,000. 

June 28, The Senate passes the sundry civil 
appropriation hill, the last of the supply meas- 
ures. 

June 30. In the Senate, Mr. Borah asserts 
that financial and business interests are back 
of propaganda to force the Senate to accept the 
('oven ant of the League of Nations. Both 
branches adjourn until July 8th, having passed 


all appropriation measures for the fiscal year 
beginning July 1st. 

July 9. In the House, the Chairman of the 
Rules Committee, Mr. Campbell, offers a resolu- 
tion making it unlawful for the President to 
absent himself from the territorial jurisdiction 
of the United States. 

July 10. In the Senate, President Wilson pre- 
sents the Peace Treaty and explains the atmos- 
phere in which the peace delegates worked. 

July 14. In the Senate, Mr. Swanson delivers 
an address in support of the Peace Treaty and 
the League of Nations, which is understocxl to 
represent the President’s views. The House fails 
to pass the agricultural appropriation bill over 
the President’s veto, although the measure re- 
ceives 247 votes to 135; in considering the prohi- 
bition enforcement hill, the House rejects an 
amendment permitting the sale of beer contain- 
ing not more than 2.75 per cent of alcohol. 

July 16. In the Senate debate on the Peace 
Treaty, Mr. T.odge declares that the Shantung 
provision was a bribe to Japan ; Mr. Norris also 
assails the outrage perpetrated on China. 

July 16. ITie Senate adopts a resolution call- 
ing upon the President for a copy of the Treaty 
alleged to have been entered into between Ger- 
many and Japan before the close of the war. 
The House repasses the sundry civil appropria- 
tions hill (vetoed by the President), increasing 
the provision for di sallied soldiers from $6,000.- 
OOO to $14,000,000. 

July 17. The Senate adopts a resolution call- 
ing upon the President for a copy of a letter 
expressing the protest of throe members of the 
American Peace Delegation against the Shan- 
tung ])ro visions of the peace treaty. 

July 18. The Senate passes the sundry civil 
appropriations bill. The House passes the agri- 
cultural appropriation hill after eliminating the 
provision repealing the daylight saving law which 
has caused the President to veto the original 
measure. 

July 22. The Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, by a paity vote, declines to approve the 
President’s request that an American member of 
the Reparations Commission he appointed prior 
to ratification of the peace treaty. The House 
passes a drastic prohibition enforcement hill by 
a vote of 287 to lOU. The Rules (’ommittee be- 
gins an inquiry into the Mexican situation, with 
Ambassador Fletiiher as the first witness; he suh- 
mits a list of 217 Americans ofiieially known to 
have been killed in Mexico since 1911. 

July 23 The Senate passes the agricultural 
hill. In the House the Speaker receives the draft 
of a hill from the Secretary of the navy which 
would ])ermit the navy to continue in peace time 
to handle commercial wireless messages. 

July 24. In the Senate, Mr. T^odge introduces 
a resolution calling upon the President to trans- 
mit to the Senate the proposed treaty wdth 
France, one of the provisions of which is that it 
should he submitted simultaneously with the 
Peace Treaty. 

Julv 25. In the Senate, Mr. Pittman, a mem- 
ber of the Senate Foreign Relations C^ommittee, 
urges ratification of the Peace Treaty, wdthout 
reservations; if not, he maintains other nations 
would be encouraged to make reservations, and 
reservations in any event would have no stand- 
ing. 

July 28. The Senate Foreign Relations ( otn- 
mittoe completes the reading of the peace treaty. 
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The Tloupie votes to repeal the 10 per cent tax 
on soda water and ice cream, and to reduce the 
tax on fruit juices; a resolution is passed pro- 
viding for adjournment from August 2d to Sep- 
tember 9 th. 

July 29. In the Senate the amended treaty 
with Colombia is unanimously reported by the 
Foreign Relations Committee; the “regret*^ of 
the United States in the original draft of 1914, 
is omitted. The House passes a resolution direct- 
ing the Secretary of War to sell surplus army 
food to the public without delay. 

July 31. In the Senate, Mr. Owen and Mr. 
Ransdell urge ratification of the Peace Treaty; 
tlie Foreign Relations Committee begins public 
hearings on the treaty. In both branches identi-. 
cal bills are introduced proposing six months’ 
universal training for all young men between the 
ages of 18 and 20; in the House the bill is in- 
troduced by Mr. Kahn, Chairman of the Military 
Affairs Committee, and in the Senate by Mr. 
Chamberlain. 

August 1. The Senate receives from the Presi- 
dent a brief protocol of the Peace Treaty with 
Cermany, indicating precisely how certain pro- 
visions are to be carried out. Tlie Speaker and 
the Republican floor leader of the House both 
receive letters from the President asking that 
recess be postponed because of the railway wage 
and cost-of-living crises. 

Aupist 4. The Senate and House Committees 
on Military Affairs receive from the vSecretary of 
War a bill providing for three months’ military 
training for all youths in their nineteenth year 

August 6. The Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee questions Mr. Lansing, Secretary of State, 
and one of the American delegates at the Peace 
Conference, regarding controverted points in the 
treaty. I’lie House Committee on Interstate 
Commerce questions Warren S. Stone, chief leader 
of the railroad employees, and Frank Morrison, 
Secretary of the American Federation of Labor, 
regarding the Plumb Plan for nationalization of 
the railroads embodied in a bill introduced by 
Mr, Sims. 

August 7. In the Senate debate upon the 
T.eague of Nations, Mr. Lodge pioposes that the 
Senate require acceptance by at least four other 
nations of such reservations as may be adopted. 

August 7-9. The House Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce hears Mr. (llenn E. Plumb ex- 
plain his plan for nationalization of the rail- 
roads. 

August 8. Both branches assemble in the 
House (duirnber and are addressed by the Presi- 
dent on the necessity for reducing the cost of 
living; he recommends extension of government 
food control, legulation of cold storage, the sale 
of surplus supplies, the marking of goods with 
the price paid to producer, and an additional ap- 
propriation to tfovernment agencies to inform the 
public of the fair prices. The Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee refers the Colombia Treaty 
to a sub-Committee, with instructions to draft a 
] enervation to protect American oil interests. 

August 11. llie Senate Judiciary (Committee 
begins consideration of the prohibition enforce- 
ment bill, modifying some of the more drastic 
provisions in the House measure. The Senate 
receives from the President a reply to requests 
for certain data relating to the Peace Conference. 
He reports that he knows of no negotiations be- 
tween Cermany and Japan during the War, and 
that he has no information of any attempt by 


Japanese peace commissioners to intimidate 
Chinese delegates; he declines to transmit the 
memorandum of the American Peace Commis- 
sioners protesting against the Shantung provi- 
sion, because it contains confidential references 
to other governments. The Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations questions Secretary Lansing 
regarding Peace Treaty matters; he testifies that 
his first knowledge of Japan’s actual secret agree- 
ment with the Allies regarding the disposition 
of Herman Colonies in the Pacific, came nearly 
two years after the United States entered the 
war. 

August 12 In the Senate, Mr. Lodge, ehair- 
man of the Foreign Relations Committee, delivers 
an extended address, in criticism of the proposed 
l.eague of Nations, which he terms a “deformed 
experiment.” 

August 19. The House passes, over the veto 
of the President, the law repealing the daylight 
saving law; the vole being eight more than the 
necessaiy two-thirds. 

August 20. Senator Pittman of Nevada intro- 
duces a resolution embracing four interpretive 
reservations of the Peace Treaty, designed to meet 
the criticisms and yet meet with the approval 
of the President. A bill is introduced in the 
House, the purpose of which was to refuse ad- 
mission to immigrants for a period of two years 

August 23. The Senate Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, by a vote of nine to eight, favors an 
amendment to the Peace Treaty substituting 
China for Japan as the nation to wliich Cermany 
must surrender Shantung. 

August 20. The Senate Foreign Relations 

Committee votes to amend the Peace Treaty so 
as to eliminate the United States from member- 
ship on all commissions except that relating to 
reparations. 

August, 28. The House ])a8ses a bill designed 
to give the rank of Ceneral to John J. Pershing 

August 20. The Senate Foreign Relations 

Committee adopts an arnondTrumt to the Peace 
Tieaty, assuring tlie United States as many votes 
as the Britisli Empire possesses in tlie League of 
Nations. Another amendment adopted would 
jirevent dependencies like the British dominions 
from voting u])on questions affecting the mother 
country or otlicr dejieiidencies of that country. 

Sept. 2. Senator Cummins, of the Interstate 
Commerce Committee, introduces a railroad bill 
providing for immediate leturn of the railroads 
to private ownership, creating a railroad trans 
])ortation board, and dividing the railroads into 
20 to 35 separate systems; the employees to share 
in excess profits. The bill providing for the 
])eririaueiit rank of Ceneral for Persliing is 
jmssed. 

Sept. 3. The Senate iiasses tlie bill to permit 
the leasing of public lauds containing deposits of 
oil, eoal, and gas. 

Sept. 5. The Seriate passes the measure de- 
signed to enforce national prohibition. 

Sp])t. 8. The Committee on Foreign Relations 
begins hearings on conditions in Mexico, with 
Mr. Fall of New Mexico as chairman of a sub- 
committee. The House passes a bill creating the 
permanent rank of Admiral for William S. Sims 
and for William S. Benson. 

Sept. 19. In the Senate, Mr. Lodge presents 
the majority repen t of the Committee on Foreign 
Kelations on the Peace Treaty, proposing many 
ametidnienta and reservations. 

Sept. 11. Senator Hitchcock submits a minor- 
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ity report of the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tione. 

Sept. 18. Both branches assemble in the 
House chamber and bestow upon Gen. John J. 
Pershing the thanks of Congiess. 

Sept. 22. The League of Nations is denounced 
by Senator Reed. Prominent labor leaders ap- 
pear before the Senate and speak against the 
Cummins railway bill. 

Sept. 24. The House passes the Senate bill 
restoring to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
the power to review railway rates established 
by the United States Railroad Administration. 

Sept. 26. An investigation of the conditions 
that caused the steel strike is begun in the 
Senate. 

Oct. 1-2. Elbert IT. Gary appears before the 
Senate Committee investigating the steel strike. 

Oct. 2. Amendments proposed by Senator Fall 
designed to prevent the United States from serv- 
ing on any international commissions are de- 
feated in the Senate. 

Oct. 8 Tn the llonse a special committee in- 
troduces a bill providing for the establishment 
of a budget system. 

Oct. th The House passes a hill repealing the 
Canadian Reciprocity Act of 1910, which had 
never been ratified hy (^anada. 

Oct. 10. The Senate, by a vote of 56 to 36, 
rejects the Lodge amendments to the peace treaty 
wiiich provide for the restoration of Shantung 
province to China rather than to Japan. The 
i louse passes a bill extending wartime passport 
regulations for one year in order to have a check 
on radical immigration after the peace treaty 
is signed. 

Oct. 20, The Senate completes the reading of 
the peace treaty. 

Oct. 22. 'the Senate passes the measure ex- 
tending for one year tlie wartime passport regu- 
lations. 

Oct. 23. The Cummins railroad bill is re- 
ported from committee 

Oct, 24. In the House the committee consider- 
ing tlie case of Victor Berger, recommends his 
exclusion from membership on the ground of dis- 
loyalty to the United States during the war. 

Oct. 27. The House, by a vote of 176 to 55, 
passes the prohibition enforcement act over the 
President’s veto. 

Oct. 28. Both branches are addressed hy King 
Albert of Belgium. ITie Senate passes the pro- 
hibition enlorcement act by a vote of 65 to 20, 
and the measure becomes a law, 

Oct. 29. The Senate rejects three amendments 
to the Peace Treaty aimed to equalize the Brit- 
ish Empire’s representation in the League of 
Nations constitution. 

Oct. 31. General Pershing recommends a 
standing army of not more than 300,000. 

Nov. 7. The Senate by a vote of 48 to 40, 
adopts the preamble to the proposed reservation 
to the Peace Treaty, which declares that ratifi- 
cation by the United States shall not be effective 
or binding until the reservations have been ac- 
cepted by three of the four principal Allied 
powers. 

Nov. 10. The House railroad bill is reported 
by Chairman Esch of the Committee on Inter- 
state (’ommercc. By a vote of 309 to 1 the 
House refuses to seat Victor L. Berger. 

Nov. 13. The Senate adopts the first of a 
series of reservations to the Peace Treaty. It 
4^3clare8 thfit military or naval forces pf the 


United States cannot he used, under article X 
of the constitution of the League of Nations, 
without the consent of Congress. 

Nov. L5. The Senate adopts 10 drastic amend- 
ments to the peace treaty. 

Nov. 17. The House passes the Esch bill pro- 
viding for the return of the railroads to their 
former owners. 

Nov. 19. The Senate rejects the Peace Treaty. 
Both branches adjourn sine die, and the special 
session comes to an end. 

Sixty-Sixth Congress. Regular Session. 
Dec. 1. The Sixty-Sixth Congress meets in its 
first regular session after an interval of 11 
days from the sudden adjournment of the special 
session. 

Dec 2. In both branches, the President’s mes- 
sage is read; he recommends consideration of tax 
revision downward, relief for ex-soldiers, and 
measures to reduce the cost of living; he urges 
Congress to “help bring about a genuine democra- 
tization of industry.” 

^ Dec. 8. A letter from the President to Senator 
Fall is read in the Senate. It commented upon 
the pending resolution to break diplomatic rela- 
tions with Mexico, and declared that the«J^resi- 
deiit would be “gravely concerned” if the reso- 
lution passed. 

Dec. 13. The Senate debates responsibility 
for the failure to pass the Peape Treaty. 

Dec. 16. The Senate passes the bill continu- 
ing government control of sugar through 1920. 

Dec. 18. The Senate rejects a proposal to 
eliminate the anti -strike provisions of the Cum- 
mins railway bill. 

Dec. 19. The Senate passes the House bill in- 
creasing war-risk allowances to soldiei’s and 
sailors annually, and providing for simplified 
administration. 

Dec. 20. The Senate passes the Cummins rail- 
road bill by a vote of 46 to 30. The hill goes to 
a conference, committed with the Esch bill from 
the House. The House adopts a drastic amend- 
ment to the Immigration law, to facilitate ex- 
clusion and deportation of alien radicals. Both 
branches go into virtual recess until Jan. 5, 1920, 
undei an agreement not to transact important 
husinesb. 


MEMBERSHIP OF 66th CONGRESS 

[Republicans in roman; Homocrats in italics; Prohi- 
bitionist m SMALL caps; Republican and Progressive m 
roman with *; Independent in GAPS; Independent Re- 
publican in italic CAPJS.] 

ALABAMA. — Senators: John JS, Bankhead, Oscar 
W. Underwood. Representatives (Democrats, 10) : 
John McDuffie, 8. Hubert Dent, Jr., Henry B. Steayall, 
Fred L, Blackmon, J Thomas Heflin, William B. 
Oliver, Lilius B. Rainey, Edward B. Almon, Gear ye 
Huddleston, WiUiam B. Bankhead. 

ARIZONA — Senators: Henry F. Ashurst, Mar- 
cus A. Smith. Representative (Democrat, 1) : At 
large, Ca/rl Hayden. 

ARKANSAS. — Senators: Joseph T Robinson, Wil- 
liam F. Kirby. Representatives (Democrats, 7): 
Thaddeus H. Caraway, William A. Old/ield, John N. 
Tillman, Otis Wingo, H. M. JoMoway, Samuel M. Tay- 
lor, WiUiam S, Goodwin. 

CALIFORNIA. — Senators: James D. Phelan, 
Hiram W. Johnson.* Representatives (Republicans, 
6 ; Democrats, 4 ; Prohibitionist, 1 ) : Clarence F. Bea, 
John E. Baker, Charles F. Curry, Julius Kahn, John I. 
Nolan, John A. Elston, Henry E. Barbour, Hugh S. 
Hersman, Charles II. Randall, Henry Z. Osborne, 
WiUiam Kettner. 

COLORADO. — Senators: Charles S. Thomas, 
Lawrence C. Phipps Representatives (Republicans. 
3; Democrat, 1): WiUiam N. Vaile, Charles B. Tim 
berlake, Guy IT- Hardy, Edward T. Taylor, 

OONNEOTIOUT. — Senators: Fraolc B. Brando- 
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gee, George P. Mclican. Rbpbksintativbs (Repub- 
licans, 4; Democrat, 1): Augustine Loner gan, Rich 
ard P. Freeman. John Q. Tilson, Schuyler Merritt, 
James P. Glynn. 

DELAWARE. — Senators: Josiah O. Wolcott, L 
Heisler Ball. Representative (Republican, 1) : At 
large, Caleb R. Layton 

FLORIDA. — Senators: Duncan V. Fletcher, Park 
TrammeU. Representatives (Democrats, 4): Her- 
bert J. Drams, Frank Clark, John JET. Smithwick, WU- 
liam J. Sears. 

GEORGIA. — Senators: Hoke Smith, WUlwm J. 
Harris. Representatives (Democrats, 12) : James 
W. Overstreet, Frank Park, Charles R. Crisp, WiUiam 
C. Wright, William D. Upshaw, James W. Wise, Gordon 
Lee, Charles H. Brand, Thomas M. Bell, Carl Vinson, 
wilMam 0. Lankford, William W. Larsen. 

IDAHO — Senators: William E. Borah, John F. 
Nugent. Representatives (Republicans, 2) : Bur- 
ton L. French, Addison T. Smith 

ILLINOIS. — Senators: Lawrence Y. Sherman, 
Medill McCormick. Representatives (Republicans, 22 ; 
Democrats, 6) : At large, William E. Mason, Richard 
Yates; Martin B. Madden, James R. Mann, William W 
Wilson, John W. Rainey, Adolph J. Sabalh. James Me- 
Andrev)S, Niels Juul, Thomas Gallagher, Fred A Brit- 
ten, Carl R. Chindblom, Ira C Copley. Charles E. 
Fuller, John 0 McKenzie, William J. Graham, Edward 
J King, (Clifford Ireland. Frank L Smith, Joseph G 
Cannon, W^illiam B. McKinley, Henry T. Rainey, Loren 
E. Wheeler, William A Rodenberg, Edwin B. Brooks, 
Thomas S. Williams, Edward E, Denison 

INDIANA. — Senators: James E Watson, Harry 
S Ne^ Representatives (Republicans. 13): Oscar 
R. Luhring, Oscar E. Bland, James W. Dunbar, John 
S Bonham, Everett Sanders, Richard N Elliott, Mer- 
rill Moores, Albert H. Vestal, Fred S Purnell, William 
R. Wood, Milton Kraus, Louis W. Fairfield, Andrew J 


IOWA. — Senators: Albert B. Cummins, William 
S. Kenyon Representatives (Republicans, 11): 
(Charles A. Kennedy, Harry E. Hull, Burton E. Sweet, 
Gilbert N. Haugen, James W. Good, C William Ram- 
seyer, Cassius O Dowell, Horace M Towner. William 
R. (Ireen, L J Dickinson, William D. Boies. 

KANSAS — Senators: Charles Curtis, Arthur Cap- 
per. Representatives (Republicans, 7 ; Democrat, 

1): Daniel R Anthony, Jr., Edward C. Little, Philip 
P Campbell, Homer Hoch. James G Strong, Hays B 
White, J. N Tincher, William A Ayres 

KENTUCKY,— Senators: J C. W Beckham. A 
Owsley Stanley Representatives (Republicans, 4: 
Democrats, 7): Alhen W. Ba'kley. David U Kinche- 
loe, Robert Y. Thomas, Jr., Ben Johnson Charles F 
Ogden, A. B. Rouse, James C. CamtrUl, King Swope, 
William J Fields, John W. Langlev, John M Robison 
LOUISIANA — Senators: Joseph E Ransdell, Ed- 
ward J. Gay. Representatives (Democrats. 8) : 
James O'Connor, JJ. Garland Dupr4, Whitmell P Mar- 
tin, John T. Watkins, Riley J. Wilson, Jared Y. San- 
ders, Ladislas Lazaro, James B. A swell. 

MAINE — Senators: Bert M Fernald, Frederick 
Hale. Representatives (Republicans, 4) : Louis B 
Goodall, Wallace H. White, Jr , John A Peters, Ira G 
Heraey 

MARYLAND — Senators: John Walter Smith 
Joseph I France. Representatives (Republicans. 3; 
Democrats, 3) : William N. Andrews, Carville D Ben- 
son. Charles P Coady, J. Charles Linthievm, Sydney E 
Mndd, Frederick N Zihlman. 

MASSACHUSETTS.— Senators : Henry Cabot 
Lodge. Darid I Walsh. Representatives (Repub- 
licans. 12: Democrats, 4): Allen T Treadwav Fred 
erick H. Gillett, Calvin T), Paige, Samuel E Winslo"'. 
John Jacob Rogers, Willfred W Lufkin, Michael F 
Phelan, Frederick W. Dallinger, Alvan T Fuller. Peter 
F. Tnauc, George Holden Tmkham. James A GalHvan. 
Robert Luce, Richard Olney, William 8 Greene, Joseph 


MICHIGAN. — Senators* Charles E. Townsend. 
Truman H. Newberry Representatives (Repub- 
licans. 12; Democrat. 1); Frank E Dnremus, Earl 
C Michener, J. M C Smith Edward L Hamilton. 
Carl Vj. Manes, Patrick H. Kelb'v Lonis C Cramt-on, 
Joseph W. Fordnev James C McLaughlin, Gilbert A 
Currie, Prank D. Scott, W Prank James, Charles A 
Nichols, 

MINNESOTA. — Senators: Knute Nelson, Frank 
B, Kellogg Representatives (Republicans. 8; Inde- 
pendent, 1: Independent Republican. 1): Svdnev An- 
derson. Franklin F, Ellsworth. Charles R Davis, 
OSCAR E KELLER, Walter H Newton, Harold Knut- 
son. Andrew J. Volstead. WILLIAM L. CAB8S, Hal- 
vor Steenerson Thomas D, Schall, 

MISSISSIPPI.— Senators: John Sharp WUliams. 
Pal Harrison Representatives (Democrats, 8) : 
Ezekiel 8. Candler, Hubert D, Stephens, Beniamin Q 


Humphreys, Thomas V. Sisson, William W. Venable, 
Paul B. Johnson, Percy E, Quin, James W. Collier. 

' MISSOURI. — Senators: James A. Reed, Selden 
P. Spencer. Representatives (Republicans, 5; 
Democrats, 11): Milton A. Romjue, William W. 
Rucker, Joshua W. Alexander, Charles F, Booher, 
William T. Bland, Clement C. Dickinson, Samuel O. 
Major, William L. Nelson, Champ Clark, Cleveland A. 
Newton, William L. Igoe, Leonidas 0. Dyer, Marion E. 
Rhodes, Edw. D. Hays, Isaac V. McPherson, Thomas 
L. Ruhey, ^ 

MONTANA. — Senators: Henry L Myers, Thomas 
J. Walsh. Representatives (Republican, 1; Demo- 
crat, 1) : John M. Evans, Carl W. Riddick. 

NEBRASKA. — Senators: Gilbert M. Hitchcock, 
George W. Norris. Representatives (Republicans, 
6) : 0. Frank Reavis, Albert W Jefferies, Robert E 
Evans, Melvin O. McLaughlin, William E. Andrews, 
Moses P. Kinkaid. 

NEVADA. — Senators: Key Pittman, Charles B 
Henderson. Representative (Democrat 1): At 
large. Charles R. Evans. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. — Senators : George H. Moses, 
Henry W. Keyes Representatives (Republicans, 

2) : Sherman E. Burroughs, Edward H. Wason. 

NEW JERSEY. — Senators: Joseph S Freling- 

huysen, Walter E. Edge. Representatives (Re])ub- 
licans, 7; Democrats, 5)* William J. Browning, Isaac 
Bacharach, Thomas J. ScuUy, Elijah C. Hutchinson, Er- 
nest R Ackerman, John R Ramsey, Amos H Radcliffe, 
Cornelius A. McGlennon, Daniel F, Minahan, Frederick 
R Lehlbach. John J. Eagan, James A. HamilL 

NEW MEXICO — Senators* Albert B Fall. An 
drieus A Jones. Representative (Republican, 1) * 
At large, Benigno C Hernande*/ 

NEW YORK — Senators* James W. W'adswort.h, 
Jr., William M. Oalder. Representatives (Republic- 
ans, 24; Democrats, 19): Frederick C Hicks, Chas 
Pope Caldwell, John MacCrate, Thomas H Cullen, John 
B. Johnston, Frederick W Rowe, James P Mahei , Wil- 
liam E Cleary, David J O'Connell, Reiibt'n L Has- 
kell, Daniel J RioreJan, Henry M GoUlfoqle, Christo- 
pher D. Sullivan, Piorello H LaGuardia, Peter J 
Dooling, Thomas F Smith, Heiherl C Pell, Jr., John F 
Carew, Joseph Rowan, Isaac Siegel, Jerome F Dono- 
van, Anthony J Griffin, Richard F McKinirv, James 
V Ganiy, James W Husted, Edmund Platt. C Jiiir (‘s P* 
Ward, Rollin B Sanford, James S Parker. Frank 
Crowther, Bertrand H Snell. Luther W Mott, TTouku* 
P. Snyder, William H. Hill, Walter W Magee, Norman 

J. Gould, Alanson B. Houghton, Thomas B Dunn, 
Archie D Sanders, S Wallace Dempsey, Clarence Mae 
Gregor, James M Mead, Daniel A Reed 

NORTH CAROLINA — Senators* FurmfoJd M 
Simmons, Lee S. Overman Representatives (Demo- 
crats, 9; vacancy, 1)* John JJ Small, Claude Kitehin, 
Samuel M. Brinson, Edivard TF Pou, Chades M Sled- 
man, Hannibal L. Godv'in, Leonidas D Robinson, Roh 
ert L Douohton, Zehulon Weaver 

NORTH DAKOTA — Senators: Porter J MeCmn- 
ber, Asle J. Gronna. Representatives (Republicans. 

3) : John M. Baer, George M Young, James H Sin- 
clair. 

OHIO — “Senators: Atlec Pomerene, Warren G 
Harding Representatives (Republicans 14; Demo 
crats, 8) : Nicholas Longworth, A E. B Stephens, 
Warren Gard, Benjamin F. Welty, Charles .T Thomp 
son, Charles C. Kearns, Simeon D. Fess. R Clint Cole. 
Isaac R. Sherwood. Israel M Foster, Edwin D Rick- 
etts. Clement Brumbaugh, James T Begg. Martin 7> 
Davev. C. Ellis Moore. Roscoe C McOnlloch. William 
A. Ashhrook, Prank Murphy John G. Cooper, Charles 
A. Mooney, John J. Babka, Henry I. Emerson 

OKLAHOMA. — Senators: Thomas P Gore, Rob- 
ert L. Oiven. Representatives (Republicans. 2. 
Democrats, 6) : Everett e B Howard, WiJha.m W 
Hastings, Charles D Carter, Tom D. MeKenivn , John 
W. Harreld, Scott Ferris, James V MeCHntic, Dick 
T Morgan, 

OREGON. — Senators: George E Chamberlain. 
Charles L McNarv. Representatives (Renublicans. 
3) : Willis C. Hawley, Nicholas J. Sinnott, Clifton N 
McArthur 

PENNSYLVANIA — Senators* Boies Penrose, Phi- 
lander C. Knox. Representatives (Republicans. 28; 
Democrats, 7; Independent Republican. 1): At large 
William J. Burke Thomas S Crngo, Mahlou M Gar- 
land Anderson H. Walters; William S. Vare Georfre 
S, Graham, J. Hampton Moore, George W Edmonds. 
Peter E Ooatello, George P. Darrow, Thomas S Butler, 
Henry W, Watson, W. W. Griest. Pal rick McLane, 
John J Casey John Reber, Arthur G DeivaXt, Louis T 
McFadden, Edgar R Kiess, John V. Lesher, Benjamin 

K. Focht, Aaron 8. Kreider, John M. Rose, Edward S 
Brooks. Evan J. Jones, John H Wilson, Samuel A 
Kendall. Henry W. Temple, Milton W Rhreve Henry 
J. Steele, Nathan L. Strong, Willis J. Hulings. Sto- 
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pheu G. Porter, Jf. OLTDE KELLY, John M. Morin, 

Quy E Campbell. 

RHODE ISLAND.— Sbnators: LeBaron B Colt, 
Peter O. Gerry. RbpBBSENTATIVKS (Republicans, 3): 
Olark Burdick, Walter R. Stiness, Ambrose Kennedy 

SOUTH CAROLINA.— Sknatobs: Ellison D Smith, 
Nathaniel B. Dial. Rbpbesbntativbs (Democrats, 
7) : Richard S. Whaley, James F. Byrnes, Fred H. 
Dominick, Samuel /. Nicholls, William F. Stevenson, 
Philip H. StoU, Edward O. Ma/nn. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. — Senators: Thomas Sterling, 
Edwin S. Johnson Representatives (Republicans, 
2; Democrat, 1): Charles A. Ohristopherson, Royal O. 
Johnson, Harry L. Gandy. 

TENNESSEE.— Senators: John K. Shields. Ken- 
neth McKellar, Representatives (Ropubhcans, 2; 
Democrats, 8) : Sam R. Sells, J. Will Taylor, John A. 
Moon, Cordell Hull, Ewin L. Davis, Joseph W. Byrns, 
Lemuel P. Padgett, Thetus W. Sims, Finis J. Garrett. 
Hubert F. Fisher. 

TEXAS — Senators: Charles A. Culberson, Morris 
Sheppard. Representatives (Democrats. 18): Eu- 
gene Black, John O. Box, James Young. Sam Raghu n, 
Hatton W. Sumners, Rufus Hardy, Clay Stone Briggs, 
Joe H. Eagle, Joseph J. Mansfield, James P. Buchanan, 
Tom Connolly, Fritz O. Lanham, Lucian W Parrish, 
Carlos Bee, John N. Garner, G. B. Hudspeth, Thomas 
L. Blanton, Marvin Jones 

UTAH — Senators: Reed Smoot, William H. King. 
Representatives (Democrats, 2): Milton H. Well- 
ing, James H. Mays. 

VERMONT. — Senators: William P. Dillingham, 
Carroll S. Page. Representatives (Republicans, 2) . 
Frank L. Greene, Porter H. Dale. 

VIRGINIA — Senators: Claude A Swanson, Car- 
ter Glass. Representatives (Republican, 1, Demo- 
crats, 9) : Schuyler O. Bland, Edward E Holland, 
Andrew J. Montague, Walter A. Watson, Edward W 
Saunders, James P. Woods, Thomas W. Harrison, R. 
Walton Moore, C. Bascom Slemp, Henry D Flood. 

WASHINGTON. — Senators: Wesley L. Jones, 
Miles Poindexter. Representatives (Republicans, 
5) : John F. Miller, Lindley H. Hadley, Albert John- 
son, John W. Summers, J. Stanley Webster 

WEST VIRGINIA — Senators: Howard Suther- 
land. Davis Elkins. Representatives (Republicans, 
6; Democrat, 1): M M. Neely, George M Bowers, 
Stuart F. Reed, Harry C. Woodyard, Wells Goody- 
koontz, Leonard S Echols. 

WISCONSIN — Senators: Robert M La Follotte, 
Irvine L. Lenroot Representatives (Republicans, 
10; vacancy, 1): Clifford E. Randall. Edward Voigt, 
James G Monahan, John C. Kleczka, Florian Lampert, 
John J Esch, Edward E Browne, David G Classon, 
James A Frear, Adolphus P ' Nelson 

WYOMING — Senators: Francis E. Warren. John 
B. Kendrick. Representative (Republican, 1): At 
large, Frank W Mondell 

ALASKA. — George B Grigsby 

HAWAII. — J Kuhio Kalanianaole. 

PHILIPPINES.— Jaime 0. De Veyra, Teodoro R. 
Yangeo. 

PORTO RICO. — Felix Cordova Davila. 


CLASSIFICATION 

senate house 

Republicans 48 Republicans 239 

Democrats 46 Democrats. 190 

Republican and Pro- Independent 1 

gressive 1 Independent Republic- 

Vacancy 1 ans 2 

Prohibitionist 1 

Total 96 Vacancies 2 

Total 435 


GOVERNORS OF THE STATES AND TERRITORIES 


States 

Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas .... 
California .... 

Colorado 

Connecticut . . . 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky .... 
Louisiana .... 
Maine 


Governors Politics 

Thomas F. Kilby D. 

Thomas E. Campbell R 

Charles H. Brough D 

William D. Stephens R. 

Oliver H. Shoup R 

Marcus H Holcomb. ..... R 

John G. Townsend, Jr R 

Sidney J. Catts D. 

Hugh M. Dorsey D 

D. W. Davis R 

Prank O. Lowden R. 

James P. Goodrich R 

William L. Harding R 

Henry J. Allen E, 

.Tames D. Black D. 

RufBn G. Pleasant D 

Carl E. Milliken R. 


Maryland 

. , Emerson 0. Harrington . . . 

.D. 

Massachusetts 

. . Calvin Coolidge 

.R 

Michigan 

, . Albert E Sleeper 

.R 

Minnesota 

. . J A. A. Burnquist 

.R. 

Mississippi 

, .Thoo. G. Bilbo 

. 1). 

Missouri 

, . Frederick D. Gardner 

.1) 

Montana 

. , Samuel Vernon Stewart . . 

1) 

Nebraska 

. . Samuel R. McKelvie 

.R 

Nevada 

. F.mmet D Boyle 

.D 

New Hampshire 

. .John H, Bartlett 

.R 

New Jersey 

..Walter E. Edge 

.R 

New Mexico 

. . 0 A. Larrazolo 

,R. 

New York 

..Alfred E. Smith 

.D. 

North Carolina 

..Thomas W. Bickett 

.D 

North Dakota 

..Lynn J. Frazier 

.R 

Ohio 

..James M. Cox 

.D 

Oklahoma 

. .J. B. A. Robertson 

.D. 

Oregon 

. .B. W. Olcott 

.R 

Pennsylvania 

..William C. Sproul 

.11 

Rhode Island 

. ,R. Livingston Beeckmaii.. 

.R. 

South Carolina 

. . Robert A. Cooper 

.1) 

South Dakota 

. .Pete^* Norbeck 

.R 

Tennessee 

. . A H Roberts 

.D. 

Texas 

. .W. P. Hobby 

.D 

Utah 

. . Simon Bamberger 

.D 

Vermont 

..Horace F Graham 

.R 

Virginia 

..Westmoreland Davis 

.D 

Washington 

..Louis F, Hart 

R 

West Virginia 

. . John J. Cornwell 

.1) 

Wisconsin 

. .Emanuel L Philiiip 

R 

Wyoming 

. Robert D. Carey 

.R 

Territories 

Alaska 

. .Thomas Riggs, Jr 

.D. 

Hawaii 

. . Charles J. McCarthy . . . . 

.D 

Island Possessions 

Philippines 

. . Francis Burton Harrison 


Porto Rico 

.Arthur Yager 



Cabinei’ Changes. The second resignation 
from President Wilson^s official family since the 
signing of the armistice was announced on 
rfanuary 13th, when the White House made pub- 
lic correspondence between President Wilson and 
Attorn ey-General Gregory, showing that the lat- 
ter would quit the Department of Justice on 
^larch 4th, after a little more than four years 
of service as Attorney-General. Like Mr. Mc- 
Adoo, who resigned as Secretary of the Treas- 
uiy, Mr. Gregory, who had been attached to the 
Department of Justice for nearly six years, first 
as special assistant to the Attorney-General, and 
later as Attorney-General, pleaded pecuniary re- 
sponsibilities as the reason for leaving the cabi- 
net. It was understood at the time that Mr. 
Gregory, like Mr. McAdoo, intended to resume 
the practice of law. Mr. Gregory’s letter was 
dated January 9th, and the President’s reply was 
cabled from Paris on the next day. Mr. Greg- 
ory’s letter follows; 

Dear Mr. President • 

In accordance with the purpose expressed in our con- 
versation just before you went abroad, I tender my 
resignation as Attorney-General. It has been not quite 
six years since I became connected with your Adminis- 
tration, and more than four years ago, a few days after 
war was declared by the European nations, I became a 
member of the cabinet. It can be fairly said that dur- 
ing no other six years in the history of our country 
have so many great problems been presented and solved. 
The reflection that at such a time I have been permitted 
to stand by your side, and assist in a modest way in 
dealing with those national and international issues, is 
now, and will always be, ray greatest source of pride 
No man ever served a loader viffio was more uniformly 
considerate, more kindly helpful, and more generously 
appreciative. No subordinate was ever more deeply 
grateful for the numberless friendly words and acts of 
his superior. Pecuniary responsibilities of a substantial 
nature rest upon me, and my private affairs have long 
demanded attention. 

During the continuation of actual warfare I did not 
feel at liberty to weigh these personal considerations in 
the balance against the public duties with which I was 
charged. By March fourth of the present year the De- 
partment of Justice will have substantially brought its 
war activities to a close and be working under normal 
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conditions. I therefore ask that this resignation take 
effect on that date. 

Faithfully yours, 

Thomas W Grkuoey. 

In response to this President Wilson cabled 
from Paris: 

My dear Attorney-General : 

It is with profound reluctance and regret that I ac- 
cept your resignation. I do so only because you have 
convinced me that it is necessary in your own interests 
to retire. There has been no one with whom I have 
been associated in Washington whom I have learned 
more to trust, nor to whose counsels I have attached 
more value and importance. Your administration of 
your office has been singularly able and singularly con- 
scientious and watchful of the public interest, and I feel 
that it is a very serious loss to the nation that you 
should find yourself obliged to withdraw from public 
life. My best wishes not only, but my affectionate 
friendship will follow you into retirement, and I hope 
with all my heart that in some way and at some time, 
I shall again have the privilege and benefit of being 
associated with you. 

Cordially and faithfully yours, 

Woodrow Wilson. 

On February 27tli, President Wilson nominated 
A. Mitchell Palmer to the office of Attorney-Oen- 
eral to succeed Mr. Gregory. At tliis time Mr. 
Palmer was Alien Enemy Property Custodian 
and because of this some oiiposition arose to 
him in the Senate. H was alle^^ed that he had 
used his office to give political positions to Demo- 
crats, and had not handled the affairs of his 
office with impartiality. He denied these ac- 
cusations and asked for the fullest investigation 
of his office. 'Die chief opposition to Mr. Palmer 
came from Senator Frelinghuysen of New dersey 
and Senator (’alder of New York. On March Ist, 
the Senate Judiciary Committee voted unani- 
mously for a favorable report on the confirmation 
of Mr. Palmer. Owing to a filibuster on a small 
scale over the oil lands leasing bill, the Senate 
adjourned without confirming Mr. Palmer’s ap- 
pointment. This was almost an unprecedented 
action on the part of the Senate. Ordinarily 
the Senate confirms the President’s selection for 
a cabinet position with the least possible delay 
On March 5th, Mr. Palmer was sworn in as a 
recess appointment to the position of Attorney - 
(xeneral by Chief Justice White of the Supreme 
Court. 

Mr. Palmer’s appointment was not confirmed 
by the Senate until the last week in August. 
He was born in Stroudsburg, Pa., on May 4, 
1872. He was graduated from Swarthmore Col- 
lege in 1891, with the highest honors in his 
class. He was admitted to the bar in Pennsyl- 
vania in 1893. He was a delegate to the Demo- 
cratic National Conventions in 1912 and 1916. 
He was elected to the 6 Ist, 62d, and 63d Con- 
gresses; declined appointment as judge of the 
Court of Claims; and in October, 1917, was ap- 
pointed to the position of Alien Enemy Property 
Custodian, which office he resigned on Mar. 5, 
1919, to assume the duties of Attorney -General. 

The third resignation from President Wilson’s 
cabinet since the signing of the armistice was 
that of William C. Redfield, Secretary of Com- 
merce. His resignation was handed to President 
Wilson and accepted, according to an official an- 
nouncement made September 1st. The reason 
that Mr. Redfield gaVe for his resignation w^as 
that he felt it netjessary to go back to private 
life because his personal affairs needed attention 
after his long absence from them. He had been 
a member of the cabinet for six years. It was 
said at Washington that the friction between 


Mr. Redfield and Mr. Walker D. Hines, the Di- 
rector-General of Railroads, over steel prices last 
spring may have had a bearing on the resigna- 
tion. Ever since that disagreement occurred, ru- 
mors that it was impending had been reported, 
one after the other, at frequent intervals. The 
controversy between Mr. Redfield and Mr. Hines 
occurred when the Secretary organized an In- 
dustrial Board to settle upon fair prices for 
necessaries. Price agreements were made by the 
Board with manufacturers of various commodi- 
ties, including steel. However, when the time 
came for Director-General Hines to purchase 
steel rails for the railroads, he considered the 
Board’s prices too high. Considerable acrimony 
developed in the course of the discussion of the 
matter. At last it was referred to President 
Wilson who was then in Paris. There was never 
an authoritative announcement of the outcome, 
but the Industrial Board did not long survive 
and Mr. Hines purchased steel rails on the open 
market through the medium of competitive bids. 
The Secretary denied that his resignation was 
brought about by disagreement. He said “My 
resignation is not the result of any quarrel, dis- 
agreement, chagrin or any unpleasant occurrence, 
but is caused solely and entirely by my desire 
to return to business and give my attention to 
rny ])er8onal affairs, which for more than eight 
years have been subordinate to the public in- 
terest ” Mr. Redfield stated that he expected 
to go to New York City, but that he had not 
made any definite plans for his immediate future 
in the business world. He was at one time con- 
nected with Hoe and C’ompany, the pi inting 
press manufacturers, and afterward manufac- 
tured iron and steel forgings. When he became 
a memlier of President Wilson’s cabinet in 1913 
he was Vice-President of the American Blower 
tympany, and a director of the Equitable Life 
Insurance Society. He was also President of 
the American Manufacturers’ Export Associa- 
tion. He made industrial studies in Europe in 
1900 and 1907, and in 1910-1911 made a trip 
around the world, later writing a book on his 
observations, entitled The New Iwlustrial Day. 
Mr. Redfield was succeeded by Joshua Willis 
Alexander, Representative from the Third Con- 
gressional District of Missouri. He was gradu- 
ated from Christian University in 1872, 20 years 
after his birth. He studied law and was ad- 
mitted to the bar of Missouri in 1875. He was 
elected to the 60th, 61st, 62d, 63d, 64th, 66th, 
and '66th Congresses. 

The fourth resignation from President Wil- 
son’s cabinet after the signing of the armistice 
was that of Secretary of tlie Treasury Glass. 
He had succeeded Mr. McAdoo to the Treasury 
position in December, 1918. He resigned late in 
the year in order to fill the vacancy in the United 
States Senate caused by the death of Senator 
Thomas S. Martin (q.v.). There was consider- 
able comment at the time of his resignation to 
the effect that his appointment to the Senate 
would bring another strong administration man 
to the support of the treaty fight. 

Political Pakties 

The year 1919 was a comparatively quiet year 
as far as the history of national political par- 
ties is concerned. There were no national elec- 
tions, with the exception of one or two by-elec- 
tions to fill vacancies. The States that held elec- 
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lions were very few, as is customary in an odd- 
numbered year. (Almost 40 States hold their 
elections in even-numbered years.) The ener- 
gies of the Kepublican and Democratic parties 
were spent in preparing for the coming national 
election m 1920. No definite issues appeared, 
with the })os8ible exception of the Peace Treaty 
in general and the League of Nations in par- 
ticular. The ('liairrnaii of the Democratic Na- 
tional C'omniittee announced that the chief issue 
of the campaign in 1920 would be the League of 
Nations. This issue was forced upon the coun- 
try, according to many Democrats of prominence, 
because of the failure of the Republican ma- 
jority in the Senate to ratify the Peace Treaty. 
The Socialist Party was in a state of chaos on 
account of the many splits that (K’curred in it. 
The radical element, the so-called “Left Wingers” 
broke away from the main body and formed the 
(ommunist l.abor J^aity. The “Right Wing” 
continued to control the organization of the 
party and used this control to some extent to 
weed out the Left Wing. This cleavage in the 
party was very confusing to the public at large, 
as well as to many politicians and State and 
national ollicials. This resulted in the layman 
getting the general idea that the Socialist party 
stood for Rolshevism, a rather loosely defined 
term that came to mean anything from govern- 
ment ownership of public utilities to “direid ac- 
tion,” the forcible seizin e of industries and the 
overthrow of the government by violence An- 
other event of the year was the entrance of 
organized labor into the field of politics for the 
first time since the Knights of Labor died out 
and the American Federation of Labor was es- 
tablished. A National Labor Party was estab- 
lished at Chicago and various local labor par- 
ties wore organized throughout the various 
States and in the large cities. 

Republican Peurty. The Republican National 
Committee held its first meeting of the year in 
Chicago on January Kith and 11th. It declared 
in favor of universal female suffrage by consti- 
tutional amendment, and applauded speeches con- 
demning Socialism, Bolshevism, and government 
ownership. The committee practically gave Will 
II. Hays, the chairman, power to conduct the 
affaiis of the party at the next national elec- 
tion in November, 1920. Resolutions lauding 
ex- President Roosevelt, who had died only a 
short time before, were adopted, and plans were 
made to erect a permanent national monument 
by popular subscription. The Democratic na- 
tional administration was bitterly attacked and 
denounced by committeemen for its socialistic 
tendencies, and for the placing of the control 
of the departments of the government in the 
hands of the minority of the South, while the 
majority of the North paid 90 per cent of the 
taxes. Mrs. Medill McCormick, of Illinois, 
C'hairman of the Women’s Executive Committee, 
read a long report, outlining plans for women’s 
organizations in every State, and for the active 
participation of women in the affairs of the 
party. Governor Beeckman of Rhode Island re- 
ferr^ to the recent elections of the Republi- 
cans in the congressional by-elections, and re- 
marked about the southern minority spending the 
money collected from the northern majority. 
Among the other prominent speakers were Gov- 
ernor Burnquist of Minnesota, Governor Harding 
of Iowa, and Representative Royal Johnson, who 
> appeared in the uniform of an army officer. 


In speeches and conferences held in the “Twin 
Cities” of Minneapolis and 8t. Paul, Chairman 
llays opened the Republican campaign for na- 
tional victory in 1920. Supreme nationalism 
was the keynote of the Republican leader’s 
speeches. He said, “While we seek earnestly and 
prayerfully for methods of lessening future wars, 
and will go far indeed in an honest effort to 
that end, we will accept no indefinite interna- 
tionalization as a substitute for fervent Ameri- 
can nationalism ” This was his stand on the 
League of Nations questions in addressing the 
northwest rally. United States Senator Frank 
B. Kellogg reviewed Republican achievements 
during the war and expressed hope for amend- 
ments for the present League of Nations draft, 
(iovernor .1. A. Burnquist, in welcoming the 
Chairman of the Republican National Committee, 
confined himself almost entirely to an attack 
on George ('reel, ('hairman of the Committee on 
Public Information. 

On March 1 1th, the Republican leaders turned 
tlieir attention to the seletdion of majority lead- 
ers and members of the various committees of 
the House of Representatives for the new tUith 
(’ongress. Representative (iillett of Massachu- 
setts was selected as the majority candidate for 
speaker. ^I'his selection by the majority party 
meant virtual election. .James R. Mann was the 
logical candidate, but, according to some, he had 
been too closely associated with “('annonisrn” 
to be a desirable candidate. P>ank W. Mon- 
dell of Wyoming, a veteran member of the House, 
and considered an extreme reactionary, was 
named floor leader (carrying with it the chair- 
manship of the Ways and Means (Committee), 
after Representative Mann had declined the 
honor. The Committee on Committees, which is 
ordinarily composed of the members of the Ways 
and Means (-ommittee. was supplanted by a 
Steering (''ommittee. This Steering Committee 
was completely dominated by the “Gld Guard,” 
led by Uncle Joe Cannon and Mr. Mann. The 
entire slate of appointments was jammed 
through, and committee appointments were made 
in accordance with the seniority rule. Mr. 
Mann, after declining to accept the floor leader- 
ship, refused to take a committee assignment. 
Til is would leave him free to be the actual 
master of the House, while his supporters, the 
newly named floor leader, and the Steering (Com- 
mittee might do his bidding. On March 30th 
Representative Longworth, the virtual leader of 
the Progressive Republicans in the House, de- 
clared in a statement that the control of the 
Republican policies was in the hands of the 
Mann-controlled Committee on Committees, and 
that he (Longworth) and his followers would 
renew their demand for an enlargement of the 
Steering Committee, so as to include representa- 
tives of labor, the progressive element, and the 
West. Mr. Longworth said the power of the 
Steering Committee was greater than that once 
held by the then Speaker of the House, Uncle 
Joe Cannon, and the committee, in his opinion, 
would override the Speaker in the determina- 
tion of legislation and decide the course of the 
Kepublican party in the House, thereby outlining 
the policies of the presidential campaign of 1920. 
Mr. Longworth appealed to the Republicans of 
the House to support him and his band of pro- 
gressives in their fight to enlarge the size of 
the St.eering Committee. He said the fight 
would be carried to the next Republican caucus 
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to be held a week before the next House organ- 
ized. When the House was organized be]fore 
the meeting of the special session called by 
President Wilson from Europe, Mr. Loiigworth 
was unsuccessful in fighting the “Old (Juard’' 
programme and everything went through the way 
the Steering Committee had arranged. 

There gradually developed a strong opposition 
to Mr. MondelCs leadership. At the time the 
daylight saving bill was up before the House 
this feeling reached its height. Many Republi- 
cans bolted from his stand on the matter and 
voted with the Democrats for the repeal of the 
measure. 

The Republican National Committee met in 
Washington during the second week in Decem- 
ber in order to decide the time and place for 
holding the National (’onvention for the purpose 
of nominating a presidential candidate. Chi- 
cago was chosen, and June 8th was the date se- 
lected. An innovation was adopted inasmuch as 
a i)latform comnnUee was selected half a year 
in advance of the convention. This was done be- 
cause of the unusual character of the campaign 
and tlic vital issues involved in the election of 
1920. The meeting brought together many lead- 
ers from all parts of the country, including many 
C'ongressmen and Senators. The number of 
women present caused considerable comment and 
showed the tremendous political change that 
had swept the country in the last year or two. 
The principal speakers were Governor Sproul 
of Pennsylvania, Governor McKelvie of Nebraska, 
and Mrs. Medill McCormick of Illinois. 

The year was pregnant with presidential 
booms throughout the Republican ranks. Tlie 
death of former President Roosevelt (q.v.) in 
January, caused a complete upset in the plans 
of the Republican party. Had he lived it seemed 
almost certain that he would have been the 
candidate for president in 1920. Even the “Old 
Guard,” as the standpatters and reactionaries 
were called, had apparently forgotten his defec- 
tion from the party in 19i2, and had come out 
and hailed him as the choice of a united party 
in the coming election. Upon his death chaotic 
conditions reigned in the ranks of the party, 
largely on account of the difficulty of picking 
a successor. Among the various names men- 
tioned at that time were Senator Knox of 
Pennsylvania, Roosevelt’s choice as a compro- 
mise candidate between himself and Hughes in 
1916, Senator Harding of Ohio, and Major-Gen- 
eral Leonard Wood. Others mentioned were 
Senators Borah of Idaho and Johnson of Cali- 
fornia, and Mr. Taft and Mr. Hughes. 

Republican women were officially welcomed 
into that party at a dinner held in Washington 
under the auspices of the Women’s Executive 
Committee. The newly chosen Speaker of the 
House, Mr. Gillett, Will Hays, Chairman of the 
National (’ommittee, and Senator Cummins, 
Chairman of the Senate Committee of Inter- 
state Commerce, all welcomed them in, and 
emphasized very strongly equality for all holders 
of the ballot. The Women’s Committee decided 
that there was to be no separate women’s or- 
ganization formed within the party. 

The Cincinnati Enquirer took a poll of Con- 
gress to determine the choice of both houses for 
the Presidential candidate in 1920. The ques- 
tion ask^d was “Who, in your opinion, will be the 
nominee of the Republican Party in 1920 ?” The 
result in the House of Representatives was as 


follows: Wood, 116; Lowden, 41; Watson, 23; 
Harding, 22, and Johnson, 6, with several scat- 
tering. In the Senate the vote was Wood, 20; 
Harding, 4; Johnson, 4; Watson, 3. 

In the State elections held in November one 
of the most important was the reelection of Gov- 
ernor Coolidge, of Massachusetts by the largest 
majority ever given to a Governor of that State, 
llie issue was one of “law and order.” lliis 
issue arose over the Boston police strike which 
was put down by the State militia, called out 
by Governor Coolidge. His platform was anti- 
strike, while that of his opponent favored the 
strikers. The victory of the “law and order” 
candidate was everywhere hailed throughout the 
country, l^resident Wilson sent the Governor 
his congratulations. 

Democratic Party. Vance McCormick, CJiair- 
man of the Democratic National Committee, re- 
signed his position in January, 1919. He was 
in Paris at the time of his resignation and 
stated that the cause of it was the fact that 
he could not satisfactorily carry on the duties 
to which he had been assigned by President Wil- 
son with the American Peace Commission, and at 
the same time carry on the work of the national 
committee. His position with the American 
Peace Commission was as Chairman of the 
War Trade Board. His resignation came as a 
complete surprise to official and political Wash- 
ington, although it had been known by some of 
his closest friends. He said in his letter: 

It is with keen regret that I am compelled to take this 
action, as I had hoped upon the conclusion of the war 
to be able to again resume active control of the com- 
mittee’s affairs, but this I And now impossible to do, 
and as it is most important that the organization work 
of the committee should be vigorously prosecuted, I feel 
in Justice to the committee, I should take this stej) 

I want to take this opportunity of expressing to you 
my deep appreciation for the hearty cooperation you 
have always accorded me since I assumed the chairman- 
ship of the campaign of 1916, It is with the deepest 
regret that I am compelled to sever a relationship which 
has been so full of many delightful associations. 

At a meeting of the National Committee held 
in Washington on February 26th, Homer S. 
Cummings, of Connecticut, was unanimously 
elected chairman to succeed Mr. McCormick. At 
the same meeting a complete reorganization was 
decided upon for a militant campaign in 1920. 
J. Bruce Kremer, of Butte, Mont , and Samuel 
B. Amidon, of Wichita, Kan., were elected Vice- 
Chairmen; G. E. Hoffman of Fort Wayne, liul., 
Secretary; W. R. Hollister, of Jefferson City, 
Mo., Executive Secretary (succeeding Carter 
Glass), and W. D. Jamieson of Shenandoah, 
Iowa, Director of Finance. 

A plan for an Associate National Committee 
of women, proposed by Mrs. George Bass, Chair- 
man of the Women’s Bureau of the National 
Committee, was adopted. Members of the aux- 
iliary committee were to be appointed by the 
chairman of the National Committee on Nomina- 
tions, or the committeemen of the various States, 
until some other method was adopted. The plan 
also contemplated the election or appointment of 
a woman as vice-chairman of every State and 
county committee, and in each Congressional dis- 
trict, and the selection of a committeewoman in 
each State Senatorial district, town, ward, or 
precinct, as associates of the male officials in 
those subdivisions. 

A resolution favoring the enfranchisement of 
women through the adoption of an amendment 
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to the Federal constitution was adopted by a 
vote of 28 to 10, after a spirited debate. The 
resolution was proposed by Senator Jones of New 
Mexico, t'hairman of the Women’s Suffrage Com- 
mittee in the Senate, who urged the committee 
to back the suffrage amendment, and prevail 
upon l)emo(iratic Senators, generally, to vote for 
it befoie the adjournment of Congress. J. Bruce 
Kreiner, of Montana, joined Senator Jones in 
advocating action. Senator Saulsbury, of Mary- 
land, (xcneral Haidman of Kentucky, and A. J. 
Mullen, of Nebraska opposed the resolution. 
They indicated a willingness to have women 
vote if the State should so decree, but they ob- 
jected to enfranchisement through a Facial 
amendment. The resolution extending a greet- 
ing to President Wilson, upon his return from 
h’ ranee, read as follows: 

Resolved, That we, the members of the Democratic 
National Committee do hereby extend to President Wil- 
son our hearty greeting upon his safe return, and ten- 
der to him and to the country our congratulation upon 
hiH great achievements in behalf of a just and enduring 
peace. We call upon all good citizens, irrespective of 
political affiliation, to support the efforts which he is 
making here and abroad in behalf of a world peace 
supported by all civilized governments. We congratu- 
late him as comraander-in-chief of the army and navy, 
and the officers and men of all branches of the service, 
upon the triumph of American arms in the greatest con- 
flict known in history. We deprecate the attempts 
which are being made m various quarters to minimize 
the glory rightfully belonging to America, and to tarnish 
the honor of the army and navy by unwarranted at- 
tacks upon the Administration and upon the agencies 
of the nations, by means of which these great results 
have been achieved. 

All the momb(*rs of the National ('ommittee 
which iiad been in session were the guests of 
the President and Mrs. Wilson at a luncheon on 
February 28th. The President gave the mem- 
bers of the committee the imjiresaion that he 
was looking forward to the end of his term on 
Mar. 4, 1821, and that after that date he con- 
templated a return to the writing of history. 
Some of the party leaders seemed to think that 
the only thing that could possibly induce the 
President to run a third time would be the de- 
feat of the League of Nations at the hands of 
the Kepublican Senators. In a speech on March 
14th, Mr. Cummings stated that the issue in 
H)2() would be the League of Nations. After 
this statement there was considerable talk of 
President Wilson as a tbiid term candidate. 

On March 18th, the reorganized Executive 
(Vimmittee of the Democratic National Com- 
mittee, as announced by Mr. Homer S. Cum- 
mings, (’hairman, was as follows: John Bar- 
nett, Colorado; Charles Boescheln stein, Illinois; 
Dr. John W. Coughlin, Massachusetts; Isidore V. 
Dockweiler, California; Robert Ewing, Lou- 
isiana; Carter Glass, Virginia; Cordell Hull, 
Tennessee; Senator A. A. Jones, New Mexico; 
Frederick B. Lynch, Minnesota; Norman E. 
Mack, New York; W. W. Marsh, Iowa; E. H. 
Moore, Ohio; A, F. Mullen, Nebraska; A. Mitchell 
Palmer, Pennsylvania, and former Senator Wil- 
lard Saulsbury, Delaware. 

At another meeting of the Democratic National 
Committee, Mr. Cummings again reiterated the 
statement that tlie League of Nations was going 
to be the main issue in 1920. The following 
resolution was passed : 

We the Democratic National Committee, recoguiaing 
the splendid service being rendered by President Wilson 
in behalf of a just and enduring peace, extend him 
our heartfelt good wishes and congratulations, and be it 
Y-b—IO— 2a 


Rksolvep. That we do hereby record ourselves in 
favor of the prompt ratiflcation by the Senate of the 
Treaty of Peace, including the covenant of the League 
of Nations, 

At a meeting held in Atlantic City on Sep- 
tember 26th and 27th a resolution was adopted 
calling on the States to ratify as soon as possible 
the Federal Woman Suffrage amendment. Other 
topics discussed were, how to raise funds for the 
national campaign in 1920, and how to get the 
new voters interested in the affairs of the party. 
At a later meeting it was determined to hold the 
Democratic National Convention of 1920 in San 
Francisco. 

The most interesting State election, in which 
the Democrats were vicioriouH, was the one held 
in New Jersey. Mr. Edwards, Democrat, ran 
on a strong anti -prohibition ticket and was 
elected. As a result of his success he was often 
mentioned as a possible tuindidate for tlie Presi- 
dency, on a “wet” platform in 1020. Tn the 
elections in New York (’ity, Tammany Hall suf- 
fered one of the worst defeats in its history. 
Former (’ongressman La Guardia, running on a 
straight Kepublican ticket defeated his Demo- 
cratic rival for the position of President of the 
Board of Aldermen, as did the Republican candi- 
date for President of the Borough of Manhat- 
tan, Mr. Curran. 

Diational Labor Party. The lirst annual con- 
\ention of the National Labor Party was held 
the last week in Noveral^er, 1919, at C’hicago. 
John Fitzpatrick of CJiicago addressed the con- 
vention in behalf of the organized workers of 
Chicago. He explained the necessity for action 
to meet the problems of the present day, and 
expressed the hope that out of the convention 
would result a new and better day for those 
who toil. A constitution was adopted w'hich 
said among other things that the object of the 
labor party “shall be to organize all hand and 
brain workers of the United States, in the prin- 
ciples of Political, Social, and Industrial De- 
mocracy. . . . Trade Unions, farmer organiza- 
tions, cooperative societies, and other organiza- 
tions .subscribing to the principles of the Party, 
may affiliate with the State or County Labor 
Party by paying the required per capita tax. 

. . . All workers over 16 years of age, without 
regard to race, color, sex or creed, and who sub- 
scribe to the principles of the l^abor Party, arc 
eligible to membership.” 

Some of the declarations of principles on which 
the party was founded are as follows; a league 
of the workers of all nations pledged and organ- 
ized to enforce the destruction of aut(x*racy, 
militarism, and economic imperialism throiigii- 
out the world; . . . complete restoration at the 
earliest possible moment, of all political rights 
— free speech, free press, free assemblage, and 
the freedom of all persons imprisoned for in- 
sisting upon the exercise of these rights; in- 
dustrial and political equality of the sexes; 
abolition of “government by injunction,” which 
never had a legal existence in American his- 
tory ; the abolition of the middle men and waste- 
ful' methods of distribution of commodities; all 
public utilities and natural resources nimst be 
restored to the people; the Federal government 
must take over the banking business of the coun- 
try, inasmuch as the private bank is the citadel 
of special privilege; education must be democra- 
tized and a real free system of public education 
adopted; amendments proposed by Congress must 
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be ratified by referendum, and the people given 
the power to initiate their own amendments; a 
national budget system; abolition of child la- 
bor ; and the performance of all government work 
by the government rather than by contract. 

Americ(m Labor Party of Greater New York. 
To meet the great problems brought up by the 
sudden termination of the war, organized lai)or 
of New York City, as represented by the Cen- 
tral Federated Union of New York City, the 
C'entral Labor Union of Brooklyn, and the 
Women’s Trade Union League, appointed com- 
mittees on reconstruction. After a careful study 
of the problem, the reconstruction committees 
came to the conclusion that not only did the ex- 
isting laws make impossible the carrying out of 
a thorough -going and effective programme of re- 
construction, but that the dominant political 
parties were either unable or unwilling to meet 
the emergency create^d by the cessation of hostili- 
ties and the problems of demobilization Or- 
ganized labor was therefore forced to enter the 
field of political activity. Tlie result was the 
birth of the American Labor Party. On Jan. 
11, 1911), the combined reconstruction commit- 
tees called a convention of representatives of or- 
ganized labor. At this convention, which lasted 
two days, there were present 884 delegates repre- 
senting the Central Federated Union, the Brook- 
lyn Ontral Labor ITnion, and the Women’s Trade 
Union League, as well as 152 locals, 41 interna- 
tional unions, the United Hebrew Trades and 
the United Board of Business Agents of the 
Building Trades. A platform was drawn up 
which comprises most of the planks adopted by 
the National Labor Party mentioned above. 
Some candidates were entered in the election 
of November, but the results were rather insig- 
nificant. 

Socialist Party. One of the most interesting 
events of the year in Socialist party circles was 
the case of Victor Berger. Victor Berger, poli- 
tician and publisher, and only Socialist elected 
to the 66th Congress, was found guilty by a 
|ury in a Federal Court of sedition and disloy- 
alty, under the Espionage Act. Convicted with 
him were Adolph Germer, National Secretary of 
the Socialist party; William F. Kruse, National 
Secretary of the Young People’s Socialist 
League; J. Louis Engdahl, editor of the Amer- 
ican Socialist, and Irwin St. John Tucker, a 
I’rotestant Episcopal minister and former news- 
paper man. The men were released under $10,- 
000 bail. They had been indicted in February, 
1918, following raids on Socialist headquarters 
and the denial of the second-class mailing priv- 
ileges to Berger’s paper and the national party 
organ, the American Socialist. The trial started 
on Dec. 9, 1918. In 25 overt acts cited in the 
indictment the defendants were accused of will- 
fully obstructing the recruiting and enlistment 
service of the nation while it was at war, 
through pamphlets, speeches, cartoons, and other 
means of propaganda, and with causing insub- 
ordination, disloyalty, and refusal of duty in the 
military and naval forces. 

On February 10th, the defendants were sent- 
enced to 20-year terms in a Federal prison. 
They all gave notice of appeal to the United 
States Court of Appeals and soon afterward 
were taken before Judge Altschuler, who fixed 
bail at $25,000. This permitted them their lib- 
erty, but the Judge put upon them the restraint 
that they^ were to remain silent until their cases 


w’ere finally disposed of. Berger was denied his 
seat in the House of Representatives, and a new 
election was held in his district in Wisconsin. 
Despite a fusion of candidates on the part of 
the Republicans and Democrats, and the injec- 
tion of the pro-Germanism versus Americanism 
issue into the campaign, Berger was again elected 
by a fair sized majority. He was again denied 
his seat in the House of Representatives, and 
when the year closed the people of his district 
were without representation in the lower branch 
of Congress. 

At a meeting of the National Executive Com- 
mittee of the Socialist party held in (’hicago in 
May, 25,000 Slavic Socialists were expelled from 
the party and the Michigan group of Socialists 
were sent after them. Those expelled were mem- 
bers of the so-called “left wing,” who apparently 
had no idea whatever of obeying the party plat- 
form. They believed in the Soviet, direct ac- 
tion, and the immediate seizure of industry, 
while the party platform indorses all social re- 
form as it can be gained. After this action the 
committee decided to call the Socialist National 
Convention for August 30th, and to start nation- 
wide meetings, on July 4th, to demand Eugene 
Debs’s release from prison. On May 30th, the 
last day of the meeting, the Peace Treaty with 
Germany was bitterly attacked as a “pea(‘e of 
hate” and a “hideous farce.” 

A national convention of the “Left Wing” 
(radical) Socialists was held in New York dur- 
ing tlie week of June 21, 1919. Resolutions 
were adopted proposing a national strike to 
compel the release of Mooney, Debs, Haywood, 
and other agitators in prison. Another resolu- 
tion pledged the “Left Wing” Socialists to de- 
termined resistance to armed intervention in 
Mexico, An attempt was made to read out of 
the party all intellectuals and people who had 
nioney. This failed on account of the opposi- 
tion of those who claimed that this would bar 
men of the type of Lenin and Trotsky from mem- 
bership. Among the other resolutions adopted 
was one providing for a “Left Wing” paper, to 
be known as the Worker and to be controlled by 
the National Council which was created at the 
meeting, with such prominent radicals as rlohn 
Reed, Benjamin Gitlow and “Jim” Larkin. The 
latter two were tried and convicted on the 
charge of criminal anarchy. The convention 
provided for a national convention to be held in 
Chicago on September Ist, which it was ex- 
pected would be a “rump” convention in the 
event that the “Left Wing” should fail in their 
avowed purpose of capturing the machinery of 
the Socialist party for the foreign federations, 
whose charters had been annulled, and for the 
“Third Internationale.” See Socialism. 

At the national convention of the Socialist 
party held in Chicago on August 30th, et seq., 
strife developed in the ranks, which ultimately 
resulted in a split. The struggle began before 
National Secretary Germer could call the meet- 
ing to order. Delegates of the so-called “Left 
Wing” were put out of the hall by policemen, 
because, Secretary Germer said, they were try- 
ing to pack the convention by seating delegates 
who had no credentials. Immediately after their 
expulsion from the convention hall the “J-eft 
Wing” supporters, led by John Reed, of New 
York, held a meeting to decide on a course of 
action. They proceeded to organize a new Radi- 
cal Socialist party, which was scheduled to hold 
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a convention on September lat. Although many 
delegaU'a wore not (;lear aa to the differenoe i>e- 
tween the “Left” and “Right” winga of the 
paity, the principal trouble appeared to be that 
the former wanted a dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat, and some even went so far as to sug- 
gest the abolition of political action. It was 
explained that the breach in the party had been 
widening for some time, and the trouble at the 
convention was the result of that schism. Many 
claimed that the “Left Wing” wanted to adopt 
a programme modeled after the Russian Social- 
ists. The “Left Wing” held sessions with com- 
munists with the end in view of amalgamating 
with them or the formation of a new party. 

'iliree hundred representatives of this “Left 
Wing” faction organized on September 1st, the 
Communist LaJwr Party of America, and adopted 
the emblem of the Soviet Republic of Russia, 
with the motto, “Workers of the World Unite.” 
Tlie emblem consists of a scythe and a hammer 
surrounded by a wreath of wheat. A suggestion 
that a torch be added to the emblem was voted 
down. Delegate Zimmerman of Indiana led a 
small minority who wanted the new organiza- 
tion called the Independent Socialist party, but 
liis suggestion was overwhelmingly defeated. 
Tlie (k)inmunist group of ultra radicals which 
was expelled from the National Socialist party 
hold a meeting in another hall and formed the 
(Communist Parly. This faction consists of for- 
eign-language Socialists and others *who regard 
the parent body and the “Left Wing” faction as 
loo conservative. 

Steps for calling a new International So- 
cialist Congress to unite the radical forces of 
the w'orld were taken on September btb, at the 
closing session of the National Socialist party 
convention. The plan was to hold the ('ongress 
at. the earliest date practicable, in either New 
^ ork or (Chicago. The committee on interna- 
iioiial relations repudiated the Berne Interna- 
tional Socialist Coiigiess {see Socialism). Un- 
der the terms of the resolution adopted the 
Cerman Majority Socialists and the factions of 
the party in other countries which declined to 
oppose the world war, would be barred from 
rej)re8entation. The convention gave qualified 
iiidorsenieiit to the Plum plan for the nationaliza- 
tion of railroads, objection being made to the 
luetliod of acquiring the railroads and the lim- 
ited representation of classified employees on 
the board of managers. Another resolution 
adopted called for changes in State and Federal 
constitution a to allow the election of Congress- 
men and general Assemblymen by industrial 
trade groups, instead of by territorial districts. 
'Jliis follows the Russian Soviet plan. Other 
resolutions adopted included: A demand for the 
immediate repeal of the Fetieral espionage law; 
a protest against universal military training; a 
protest against war with Mexico; a demand for 
a Pan-American Socialist Congress; a protest 
against deportation of radicals; opposition to 
any limitation of immigration to the United 
States. Both branches of the Socialist party 
adjourned on September 7th, without selecting 
jiresidential candidates. 

Pursuit of Radicals, A very spectacular in- 
vestigation of radicals of all descriptions was 
begun towards the close of the year by a com- 
mittee headed hy Senator Lusk of the upper 
bouse of the New York State Legislature. While 
the investigation was limited to New York State, 


the trails ramified all through the country. Lud- 
wig Martens, so-ealled Ambassador from Russia, 
was caught in the net, and the charge of being 
a Bolshevik propagandist was brought against 
him. lie stated that he was a commercial agent 
only. Raids op radical headquarters and the 
Rand School of Social Science resulted in the 
seizure of tons of literature and evidence against 
radical organizations. The committee had not 
completed its work when the year closed. 

The pursuit of anarchists and radical sym- 
pathizers was proceeding at the close of the 
year in various parts of the country. Thirty- 
three members of the I. W. W. were brought to 
trial in the Kansas Federal i^ourt, December Ist, 
on the charge of attempting to overthrow the 
government, and more than 26 of them were 
sentenced, December 18th. In Detroit Federal 
agents and deputy marshals raided 10 places 
and took 160 prisoners, December 3d; in Toledo 
on the same day 100 arrests were made; in Chi- 
cago at the end of the year 200 arrests were 
reported, and similar raids took place in many 
other cities. In his annual report, December 
8th, Attorney-(3eneral Palmer declared that the 
Department of Justice was confronted with “in- 
creasingly dangerous radical activities,” the 
amount of information gathered by the De- 
partment concerning the “Reds” being already 
enormous. At the end of November it was 
learned that the deportation of Emma Goldman 
and Alexander Borkman had been ordere<L At 
that time 82 prisoners were awaiting deporta- 
tion at Ellis Island, N. Y. On December 22d, 249 
aliens, all of them Russians, were deported on 
the transport Buford, termed hy the newspapers 
the “Soviet Ark,” the State Department cabling 
at the same time to foreign authorities that 
these persons were “undesirable” and a “menace 
to law and order.” By the close of the year 
6000 persons were reported to have been ar- 
rested and it appeared from the figures of the 
IXqiartment of Justice that 2635 of these were 
aliens held on what was believed to be sufficient 
evidence to warrant deportation. 

Committee of Forty-Eight. At a gathering 
of men and women interested in public affairs 
held in New York in January, 1019, it was de- 
cided that some definite effort should be made 
to discover the opinion of the people concern- 
ing fundamental national issues. The Commit- 
tee of Forty-eight was the result of this meet- 
ing. At a later and larger conference it was 
decided to issue a call for a national conference. 
The name Committee of Forty-eight was adopted 
as representative of the national union of 48 
States. The committee stated its purpose in 
what was known as “A Call to Americans” 
which was first published as an advertisement 
in four liberal journals. 

On September 22d the Committee fixed the date 
and place for the National Convention as De- 
cember 9th to 12th in St. Louis. Over 500 citi- 
zens from 38 States met and adopted the follow- 
ing appeal to the American people, platform 
and resolutions: 

To the American People: 

The purpose of this Conference Is to formulate and 
present to the American people a program of political 
action that is honest, workable and fundamental. Such 
a program must be economic in its nature, since the ills 
from which the country suffers are largely economic. 
Reforms in the political machinery itself will not meet 
the need. 

The failure of the government to reduce the high coat 
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of living, til© fact that great numbeTS of Atnerican citi- 
jsena live in want or fear of want, in spite of the eonii- 
try's iiumense wealth, the growing control of basic re- 
sources and industries by trusts which disregard alike 
the rights of their employees and of the public, these 
together constitute a denial of the right to life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness which is Jthe heritage of all 
American citizens. Hence, there is profound unrest, 
and the conviction in the minds of ©ftriK'Ht citizens that 
there can be no relief except through real constructive 
measures. . . , ^ . 

There is a growing realization, also, that such relief 
cannot be hoped for through the two old political 
parties. It has long been a fact, and is now beginning 
to be recognized, that there is no real difference be- 
tween these two parties; that both are controlled by the 
same economic forces ; that these economic forces thus 
constitute an invisible government, not representative of 
the j)eoplo, and that our present two-party system loaves 
the country with no adequate ]iolitical opposition The 
countrv, in fact, is governed by a political monoi)oly. 

In this situation, it is fair to say that we have 
reached a deadlock of democracy We seek, therefore, 
to open up new channels through which the funda- 
mental demands of the popular will, may find expres- 
sion in political action, so that the economic contest may 
not pass into another and more serious phase. 

With a view to such political action, we submit a pro- 
gram in the interest of all, irreRjiective of class, race, 
sex, or creed, in the hope that it may serve as a means 
by which the various groups of citizens who have al- 
ready united in different parts of the country for inde- 
pendent political action, and others who feel as we do, 
may come together next year, in a new and groat sue 
cessful party. 

tub platform 

Public ownership of transportation, including stot’k 
yards, large abattoirs, grain elevators, terminal ware 
houses, pipe lines and tanks Public ownership of 
other public utilitiee and of the principal natural re- 
sources, such as coal, oil, natural gas, mineral depositSj 
large water x>owors and large commercial timber tiacts 
No land (including natural resources) and no patents 
be held out of use for .speculation to aid monopoly Wo 
favor taxes to force idle land into use . 

Equal economic, political and legal rights for all. ir- 
respective of sex or color. The immediate and absolute 
restoration of free speech, free press, peaceable assem- 
bly, and all civil rights guaranteed by the Constitution 
We demand the abolition of mjun<tions in labor casts 
We indorse the effort of labor to share in the manage- 
ment of industry and labor’s right to organize and bar- 
gain collectively through representatives of its own 
choosing. 

BESOIiUTIONS ADOPTED BY THE CONFERENCE 
Whereas, it has come to the knowdedgo of this Con- 
ference that there is immediate danger of the passage 
by the United States Senate of the Railroad Subsidy 
Bill, and ^ . 

Whereas, the spirit and purpose of this Conference 
are opposed to the class of legislation represented by the 
Cummins and Each bills for subsidizing and returning 
the railroads to private control until a settled policy of 
the transportation problems of the nation can be deter- 
mined, Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, that it is the sense of this Conference that 
no legislation such as is represented in the Cunmiins and 
Esch railroad bills, should be enacted at this tune; and 
be it further . . ^ * 

Resolved, that we i>rotest against the same, and that 
the railroads should not be returned within two years 
from January 1, 1920. 

Resolved, that Congress should not declare war or the 
existence of a state of war unless authorized by vote of 
the people; except in case of invasion by force, and wo 
recommend the immediate provision by Congress of legal 
means for determining the sense of the American pt’ople 
in such a contingency. ^ ^ ^ 

Resolved, that the spirit of militarism should not be 
fostered by subjecting our people to universal military 

Resoled, that the economic blockade of Russia should 
be lifted at once and all military forces of the United 
States withdrawn forthwith from Russia. 

Resolved, that political prisoners and all imprisoned 
in violation of their constitutional right of free speech, 
should be immediately released. 

Resolved, that our government should make every 
effort to secure universal disarmament by international 
agreement. 

Fobeion Relations, The Jenkim Case. Dur- 
ing October and November, 1919, the friendly 


relations existing between the United iStates and 
Mexico were strained almost to the breaking 
point. The general public of the United States 
was aroused as it had not been since the time 
of the Villa raid and its subsequent events. 
The trouble arose over the seizing and holding 
for ransom of an American Consular agent. 
William O. Jenkins, American Consular Agent 
at Puebla, Mexico, was kidnaped on Oct. 19, 1919, 
and held for 300,000 pesos ransom, which repre- 
sents about $150,000 in American money. 

On October 25tb, the State department, 
tbrougb its representative in Mexico City, de- 
manded that the Mexican government should 
immediately bring about the release of Mr, 
Jenkins. The Embassy was also instnicted to 
ask tbe Mexican government what it was doing 
to bring about bis release. On tbe following 
(lay Mr. Jenkins was relcas(*d through arrange- 
ments made with the bandits by his attorney. 
Tbe ease seemed settled as far as the llnited 
Statc.s was concerned, although there were all 
kinds of rumors abroad eoneerniug tbe ease. 
I’riends of Jenkins claimed that the bandits who 
kidnaped him were in the direct employ of tbe 
C 'arran/a government. Mexicans claimed that 
Jtmkins and his ahductor, Cordova, were in col- 
lusion, and that tlie kidnaping was a prearranged 
affair, the purpose of which was to upset tbe 
friendly relations between the United States and 
Mexico. Several Mexican papers went so far as 
to say that ‘it was a plot on tbe part of Amer- 
ica)! capitalists to get armed intervention in 
Mexico. 

On November 17th, the case took an entirely 
new turn, largely along the lines just de- 
Bcrilied. Jenkins was arrested on the charge 
that his abduction was a prearranged aflair. 
His attorney, wlio had made arrangements for 
the paying of his ransom, bad already Iw^n ar- 
re.sted ’ on the charge on criminal (uiinplicity. 
Secretary of State Lansing, who apparently han- 
dled tbe entire Jenkins case alone, owing to tbe 
illness of .President Wilson, made strong pro- 
tests against this action on the part of tbe 
Mexican government. ITiese protests were on 
the ground that the United States had strong 
evidence of his innocence. The American Em- 
bassy at Mexico City stated further that a com- 
plete investigation would be made by the Amer- 
ican government. 

On November 20th, Secretary Lansing sent a 
formal note to the Mexican government which de- 
manded the ndease of Jenkins in no uncertain 
terms. It also warned the Mexican authorities 
that any further molestation of Jenkins would 
“seriously affect the relations between the United 
States and Mexico, for which the Mexican gov-^ 
eminent must aasume sole responsibility.'^ Al- 
though this note was not an ultimatum strictly 
speaking, because it did not contain a time limit, 
nevertheless its tone was that of a serious 
threat. The State Department apparently asked 
the War Department just what steps and how 
many men, etc., would be necessary in dealing 
with Mexico. Tlie War Department went over 
the matter in minute detail, which goes to bear 
out the semi-ultimatum tone of the note. One 
of the chief reasons for t^he note's severity was 
the fact that the , State Department had re- 
ceived from Mr. Jenkins himself, an account 
of his abduction and his subseciuent treatment 
at the bands of the bandits. 

After several days of delay and anxious wait- 
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ing on the part of the State Department and the 
general public, the Mexican government finally 
replied. It refused to release Jenkins on the 
ground that it was incompatible with Mexican 
penal laws. The note further stated that the 
fact that he was in prison did not prove that 
he was guilty of the charges brought against 
him, but that he was held on suspicion that 
they were true. The Mexican Federal govern- 
ment did not have charge of Jenkins, inasmuch 
as he was under the custody of the State of 
Puebla, and therefore not under the jurisdic- 
tion of the national government. This will re- 
mind many of the reply of the United States 
to Japan when the latter country protested 
against tlie land laws of the State of Cali- 
fornia. The United States said that the na- 
tional government did not have jurisdiction over 
that type of laws, as they were left to the indi- 
vidual States. The note also stated that the 
United States was interfering in this matter, not 
on legal grounds, l)ut on the grounds of ])ower 
alone. Foreign nations can only intercede for a 
citi?'en when justice miscarries. Another point 
brought out was the fact that the IMexican gov- 
ernment was ])a8ed on the theory that the three 
departments of government, executive, legisla- 
tive and judicial, were entirely separate and 
distinct. Therefore one cannot interfere witli the 
workings of another, i.e., the executive depart- 
ment cannot order the release of a piisoner who 
is under the jurisdiction of the judicial depart- 
ment A new element was brought into the mat- 
t(‘r when the note eliargod that , Tonkins was 
guilty of perjury, in that he had sworn to eon- 
tradietory Htalenients in connection with his ar- 
rest and irnjrrisonment. 

The note created a great deal of dissalisfaetion 
in ^^'ashingtoll and throiii'hout the country in 
g(‘neral, the fooling against ]\lexico running very 
high. .As a result of the charge of porjuiy, the 
United States requested Mexico to Hup[)ly a 
copy of the indictment and evidence against 
dmikiiis. 

The reply to the Mexican note was published 
on Decenihor 1st. It demanded immediate re- 
lease, It also indicated by its tone a disbelief 
in the honesty of the prosecution of donkins, 
and stated that the Mexican government’s atti- 
tude was taken to divert the attention of the 
Anieriean government and public from the fact 
that Puebla, a large city, was without protec- 
tion from outlaws. It stated that the Mexican 
government did have jiirisdietion in the ease, 
inasmuch as the Mexican constitution provided 
that consular eases came under the jurisdiction 
of the Federal courts, and not under those of 
the State. 

d'his note apparently had the desired effect, for 
IVTr. Jenkins was released very suddenly on De- 
eemher 4th. This was due in a large measure 
to the stern stand taken by the United States 
in the matter, as well as to tlie fact that an 
investigation was carried out for the Mexican 
Federal government by Ueneral Gonzalez, who 
reported to his superiors that several of the 
peons who had testified against Jenkins had done 
so on account of intimidation and threats on 
their lives. 

There was one purely American episode that 
was keenly interesting in connection with the 
Jenkins affair. Senator Fall, chairman of a 
committee investigating affairs in Mexico, in- 
troduced a resolution demanding that the United 


States break off friendly relations with Mex- 
ico. The result was the appointment of a com- 
mittee of two, composed of Senators Fall and 
Hitchcock, to visit the President and talk over 
the situation with him. These two Senators vis- 
ited the Pr€*8ident in his sick room and talked 
tlie matter over. Although no account was ever 
published concerning this conference, the turn 
it took may be gathered from a letter which 
President Wilson wrote to Senator Fall a few 
days later. Its tone was very tart. It sug- 
gested that the Senate permit the conduct of 
foreign affairs to remain in the hands of the 
President, indicating that it was an attempted 
usurpation of the President’s powers. 

Visits of King Albkrt and tiik Phince of 
Walks. Largely as a result of the cordial invi- 
tation of President AVilson when he was abroad, 
the King and Queen of Belgium, with their son, 
the Duke of Bralamt (heir to the throne), paid 
a visit to the Ignited States and made a tri- 
umphal tour of the country. They were every- 
where greeted by huge crowds, which were un- 
stinting in their welcome to the royal visitors. 
They landed in New York on Octolier 2d; visited 
Boston next, and then Buffalo, whence th»‘y made 
a tour to tlie Paxiifie coast. They returned to 
New York on October 24th; were in Washington 
from Octolier 24th to the 27th, and sailed for 
Europe Oetolier 31st on the George Washington. 

The visit of the Prince of Wales covered 
tw'o weeks, from November lOth, when he 
crossed the Canadian border at Kouse’s Point, 
N. Y., until the 22d, when he sailed from New 
York for Halifax on the British battle cruiser 
Rrnonm. His itinerary was, hrielly. as follows: 
November llth, at Washington, where he met 
the members of C\>ngress at a reception held in 
the Congressional l.il>rary. November 13th, laid 
a wreath on the tomb of Washington at Mount 
Vernon, and called on President Wilson, who 
received him in hod November 14th, visited 
the Naval Academy at Annapolis, and called on 
Caidinal (Jihhons in Baltimore. November 15th 
and KItli, visited White Sulphur Springs. No- 
vember 17th returned to New York City, where, 
on the IHtli, he received an official welcome by 
the (ity autliorities. On the 21st he placed a 
wreath on Boosevelt’s gravp at Oyster Bay, 
plantixl an elm in Central Park, attended the 
performance at the Hippodrome, was a guest of 
the Seventh Begimcnt, ga\'e a reception to High 
School pupils on hoard the Hen-onm-, and was 
dined by the Pilgrims. On the 22d he sailed 
for liome via Halifax. 

(ilOVERNMIiNT OPERATION OF TELEPHONE, TeLE- 
GR\piT, AND Carle Systems. As was stated in 
the Year Book for 1918. the Unitetl States gov- 
ernment took over all the telephone, telegraph, 
and cable systems in the United States, and 
turned them" over to Mr. Burleson, Postmaster-. 
(General to operate. The telephone and telegraph 
wires were taken over at 12 o’clock, midnight, of 
July 31, 1918. A proclamation, signed by the 
President on November 2d, hut not published un- 
til after the armistice was signed, announced the 
taking over of the Iff marine cables, and placing 
these also in the hands of Mr. Burleson. This 
caused considerable comment, and was remon- 
strated against very strongly by Clarence H. 
Mackay, the President of the Postal Telegraph 
Commercial Cable Company. 

Throughout the first half of 1919. the return 
of the wires and cables to their former owners 
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was a subject of a great deal of discussion both 
by the public and on the floors of Congress. 
Finally on July 11th, President Wilson signed 
the bill repealing the act under which the tele- 
phones, telegraphs, and cables were taken over. 
On July 31st, Postmaster-General Burleson issued 
an order calling for the return at midnight, July 
31st, to their respective owners of all telephone, 
telegraph, and cable systems which had been un- 
der government control. The text of the order 
for the return of the wires is as follows : 

Post Office Department, 

Washington, July 30, 1919. 

Order No. 3380. 

In accordance with the act of Congress, approved 
July 11, 1919, and by direction of the President, all the 
telegraph and telephone systems, lines, and properties, 
including all equipment thereof and appurtenances 
thereto whatsoever, and all materials and supplies taken 
possession of or received, operated, sujicrvised. or con- 
trolled by the Postmaster-General under, and by virtue 
of, the joint resolution of Congress approved July 16, 
1918, and the proclamation of the President, July 22, 
1918, are thereby returned and delivered to the re- 
spective owners thereof, at midnight on July 31, 1919. 
and the supervision, possession, control, and operation 
exercised by the Postmaster-General under, and by vir- 
tue of, said joint resolution and proclamation of the 
President, will cease and terminate at that date and 
hour All such telegraph and telephone companies are 
thereby directed to close their books as of midnight. 
July 31, 1919, and to proceed promptly to collect all 
outstanding indebtedness and accounts arising out of 
the oi>eration of such systems, during the period of 
government control, and at the earliest practicable time 
to submit a full account to William TI Lamar, Oliair- 
man of the Finance Committee, Wire Control Board 
Each company with which a compensation agreement 
has been entered into or to which compensation has 
been awarded, will, if its accounts show an excess over 
and above the compensation allowed, transmit such 
excess, together with a statement of accounts, within 
five days after the ascertainment of the amount due, to 
said William H. Lamar, Chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee, Wire Control Board, in the form of a certified 
check or bank draft, payable to A S Burleson, Post- 
master-General, All Iwoks and accounts kept during 
the period of government control shall be preserved bv 
the respective companies and shall continue under the 
control of said William H. Lamar, Chairman of the 
Finance Committee, and shall at all times be subject to 
examination by the auditor and accountant of the 
Control Board. All companies under the control of the 
government, with which compensation has not been 
fixed or concluded by agreement or by operation of 
orders Nos. 2980 and 3175, should at once take up with 
said William H. Lamar, Chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee, Wire Control Board, the matter of the fixing of 
such compensation, so that the Postmaster-General may 
make his report to Congress upon the operation of the 
various wire systems on or before November 1, 1919, 
as required by law. 

A S Burleson, 

Postmaster-General. 

In commenting upon the return of the wire 
systems the Postmaster-General said in part: 

The labors of the Postmaster-General were brought to 
an end with a consciousness on his part of having at all 
times administered the wire systems with justice and 
fairness to the employees and the owners of these prop- 
erties, and in such a way as to render the best service 
possible to the general public under abnormal condi- 
tions 

Alien Enemy Propekty Custodian. In a re- 
port published shortly after the resignation of 
Mr. A. Mitchell Palmer from the position of 
Alien Enemy Property Custodian, the following 
facts were stated:’ Mr. Palmer resigned on 
March 5th, in order to take up his duties as At- 
torney-General of the United States. He was 
succeeded hy Mr. Francis P. Garvin, who had 
been his chief assistant. The total value of 
enemy property in the hands of the Alien Enemy 
Property Custodian on Feb. 15, 1919, reached 


approximately $700,000,000. On that date prac- 
tically all the alien enemy property in the coun- 
try had been seized. The report pictured the 
operations of the office as those of the world's 
greatest trust company, and showed that be- 
cause of discovering concealed and unreported 
income and excess profits taxes, the custodian’s 
office actually made a profit in excess of its 
operating expenses. 

The custodian emphatically urged the govern- 
ment to retain the alien enemy property seized, 
pointing out that it would be about sufficient to 
meet the claims of our nationals against enemy 
countries, and that it would be against the tradi- 
tional policy of the nation to allow its citizens 
to seek eventual redress from Germany. The 
report asserted that the German industrial army 
on American soil had been captured and de- 
stroyed. Ft dealt with the propaganda machina- 
tions of this army and its evident unfriendiv in- 
tentions, and urged that while there should he 
no trade boycott against Germany, that army 
should not he allowed to rehabilitate itself here 

At the close of business on Feb. 15, 1011), 35,400 
reports of enemy property had been received. 
“The properly of each enemy person is treated 
in the office as a trust, and administered by an 
organization which is built upon the general lines 
of a trust company.” ITie number of separate 
trusts then being administered amounted to 32,- 
20o and had an aggregate value of $502,045,724 
About 0000 of these cases were covered by re- 
ports in which the Administration had not yet 
reached the stage of valuation. “When the en- 
tire number of trusts shall have been finally 
opened on the h<x)k8 and the readjustment of 
\ allies conse(|ueiit upon appraisal shall have been 
eomplete<l, it is safe to say that the total value 
of enemy property in the hands of the Alien 
Property Custodian will reach $700,000,000.” 
The total amount of government funds expended 
by the office from the time of its organization 
to Feb. 15, 1019, was about $1,000,000. This 
shows that the cost to the government of ad- 
ministrating nearly 33,000 trust estates of a total 
value of $700,000,000, located in every State in 
the Union and in every insular possession, was 
only % of 1 per cent of the principal of the trust 
estates, for a period of 16 months, a record of 
economical administration which has never been 
approached by any trust company in the world. 
Concealed income and excess profits taxes col- 
lected from corporation and other taxpayers, con- 
trolled by the enemy during the same period, 
amounted to $1,604,530, and thus in a measure 
made the office of the Alien Enemy Property 
Custodian not only self-supporting hut operating 
at a profit to the government. 

When the armistice was signed the Alien 
Enemy Property Custodian was supplying the 
government with magnetos for ai^roplanes and 
automobile motors, with cloth to make uniforms 
for the soldiers, and the dyes with which the 
cloth was dyed, with medicines, surgical instru- 
ments and dressings, with musical instruments, 
ball bearings, telescopes, optical instruments, en- 
gineering instruments, with coeoanut charcoal 
for making gas masks, glycerine for the making 
of high explosives, and a large number of other 
and varied products. In some instances the 
enemy -owned corporations under the control of 
the Alien Enemy Property Custodian were run- 
ning at 100 per cent of their capacity on gov- 
ernment business. In addition to enemy-owned 
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corporations, the Alien Enemy Property Custo- 
dian took over a large amount of enemy-owned 
commodities which were in warehouses and vari- 
ous other places throughout the country. 'Wher- 
ever possible these commodities were turned over 
to the government. More than 1,500,000 pounds 
of nickel and several hundred thousand pounds 
of ferrovanadium were turned over to the Ord- 
nance Department; 98,000 bags of coffee and 10,- 
000 bags of rice were sent to the Food Adminis- 
tration, while chronometers, binoculars, and vari- 
ous astronomical instruments were turned over 
to the Navy Department. 

A few of the things supplied to the government 
by enemy-owned corporations under the Alien 
Kncmy Property (histodian's supervision were as 
follows: Bosch Magneto Company, magnetos to 
army and navy autos, $2,561,492; Botony 
Worsted Mills, cloth, shirting, and yarn, etc., 
$5,950,669; New Jersey Worsted Spinning Co., 
yarn, etc., $8,051,130; Passaic Worsted Spinning 
(k>., $1,851,114; Gera Mills, $8,003,492; Norma 
('o., ball bearings, $1,100,000; Bayer Co., asperin 
tablets, dyes, etc., $1,160,000; Heyden Chemical 
Works, acids, etc., $753,423; Weiner and Pfel- 
derer Co., machines for mixing powder, etc., 
$431,370; Kny-Scheerer Corporation, surgical 
instruments and supplies, $2,107,155. 

War Boards and Commissions. The follow- 
ing are the most important boards and commis- 
sions having relations with the conduct of the 
war as they were constituted in December, 1919: 

UNITED STATES SHIPPING BOARD 

Chairman — John Barton Payne. 

Special assistant to the chairman — Martin J Gillen 
Aesiatante to the chairman — William 0. Ward, Rich- 
ard II Bailey, Jr. 

Vice chairman — Raymond B. Stevens. 

Comm isaio n e ra — 

John A. Donald 
Thomas A. Scott 
Secretary — John J Flaherty. 

Chief clerk — Malcolm Hay 
General comptroller — E. H. Abadie. 

Diaburainff officer — Alonzo Tweedalc 

Aaaiatant diaburaing officer — W. M Woods 
See SiiirriNo; Shipbuilding, Safety at Sea, 
Naval Progress. 


UNITED STATES SHIPPING BOARD EMER- 
GENCY FLEET CORPORATION 

TRUSTEES 

John Barton Payne, Raymond B. Stevens, John A. 
Donald, Thomas A Scott, J. II. Rosseter, J. L 
Ackerson. 

ADMINISTRATIVE AND EXECUTIVE OFFICERS 

President — John Barton Payne. 

Vice-presidents — Raymond B. Stevens, John A. Donald, 
and J. L. Ackerson. 

Treasurer — Alonzo Tweed ale 

Assistant treasurers — R. W. Bolling, H. M. Luckett 
General comptroller — E. H Abadie. 

Secretary — John J. Flaherty 

Assistant secretaries — A W. Cooper, Geoffrey Creyke 
DIVISION OF OPERATIONS 

Acting director — J. E. Cushing. 

Assistant director — William F. Taylor. 

Actuarial department — C. P. Stone, manager. 

Allocation department — F. L. Murphy, manager. 
Assignment department — A. A. Tennant, manager. 
Comptroller — E. H. Abadie. 

Construction and repair department — R. L. Hague, 
manager. 

Contract department — George Heerbrandt, manager. 
Deck department — Ryland Drennan, manager. 

Engineer department — Bruce Gibson, manager. 

Exports and imports department — H. Y. Saint, man- 
ager. 

Filing department — 0. M. Marcus, manager. 


Govammentol asid foreign relations department — .T. H. 
Ditmars, Jr., manager. 

Purser's department— —Qeorge Eggers, manager. 

Radio department — P. P. Guthrie, manager. 

Rate and claim department — D. W. McKellar, manager. 
Shipping information department — R W. Shaw, man- 
ager. 

Shipping trades department-— F , E. Huck, manager. 
Supervisor's department — R E. Wells, managt^r 
Supply department — M. N Smith, manager. 

Telegraph department — J. G. Taylor, manager, 

DIVISION OF CONSTRUCTION 
Legal division — W C McNitt, general counsel. 
Passenger transportation and housing dhnswn — W , A 
Ball, manager. 

Shipyards plants division — R E. Bakenhus, manager 
Ship construction division — P J. McAuhffe, manager 
Supply and sales division — G. H S Rollason, man 
ager. 

Finance division — Tilden Adamson, comptroller. 

General office — George E. Oiler, manager. 

Plant protection section — Maj. Norman MacLeod, head 

UNITED STATES RAILROAD ADMINISTRATION 

Director-general — Walker D. Hines. 

Assistant to the Director-general — Brice Olagett 
General Assistant to the Director-general — H A. Taylor 
Financial Assistant to the Director-general — G H, Par- 
ker 

General counsel — E. Marvin Underwood 
Director division of — 

Operation — W T. Tyler. 

Traffic — Edward Chambers. 

Labor — W. 8. Carter. 

Accounting — Charles A Prouty. 

Inland waterways — G. A. Tomlinson 
Capital expenditures— T . 0 Powell. 

Public service — Max Thelon 
Finance — Swagar Sherley. 

Purchases — H. B. Spencer 

Hoard of railroad wages and working conditions- — A O 
Wharton, chairman. 

REGIONAL DIRECTORS 

Eastern region — A. T Hardin, New York City. 
Allegheny region — L W. Baldwin, Philadelphia. Pa 
Northwestern region — R H Aishton. Chicago, 111 
Southern region — R L. Winehell, Atlanta, Ga. 

Central western region — Hale Holden, Cliicngo, 111 
Southwestern region — H F Bush. St, Loui.s, Mo 
Pocahontas region — N. D Maher, Roanoke, Va 
See Railroads. 

UNITED STATES COUNCIL OF NATIONAL 
DEFENSE 

THE COUNCIL 

Chairman — The Secretary of War 
The Secretary of the Navy 
The Secretary of the Interior 
The Secretary of Agriculture. 

The Secretary of Commerce. 

The Secretary of Labor. 

THE ADVISORY COMMISSION 
Chairman — Daniel Willard. 

Bernard M. Baruch, Howard E Coffin, Hollis God 
frey, Samuel Gorapers, Dr Franklin H Mai tin, 
Julius Rosenwald. 

Director of the council and of the advisory commits 
Sion — Grosvonor B. Clarkson 
Assistant to the director — E. K Ellsworth, 

Disbursing and appointment officer — Edna R Garfield. 

THE JOINT BOARD 

The Chief of Staff, Army, Gen Peyton C March. 

The Director Operations Division, General StnflT, Army, 
Maj. -Gen W. G Haan 

The Director War Plans Division, General Staff, Array, 
Maj, -Gen Henrv Jervey 

The Chief of Naval Operations. Admiral R E Coontz 
The Director Plans Division. Office of Naval Operations, 
Rear-Admiral J H. Oliver 

The Assistant Chief of Naval Operations, Capt, Benja- 
min P. Hutchison. 

Secretary — Jarvis Butler 

JOINT ARMY AND NAVY PLANNING COMMITTEE 
Army members — Ools John McA. Palmer. John J 
Kingman, John W. Gulick, Maj. William J. Wes- 
tervelt 

Navy member — Capt. H E. Yarnell. 
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WAR FINANCE_0(mPORATION 
Chairman — Carter Glass, Secretafy of the Treasury. 
Manaf!%ng director — Eugene Meyer, Jr. (Term expire? 

May 17, 1922.) 

Dirertom — 

William P. G. Harding, Governor of the Federal Re 
serve Board. (Term exiiires May 17, 1920.) 

Angus W. McLean (Term expires May 17, 1922.) 
Secretary-treasurer — R Reyburn Burklin 
Acting secretary-treasurer — Eugene P. O’Daniel. 
(icneial counsel — Louis B. W’ehle. 

(Jon-suJftng counsel — Milton C. Elliott. 

Chief examiner — Herbert G. Moulton. 

Chief clerk — Charles W. Hanford. 

Statistician — Elisha M Friedman. 

See War Financk Corporation. 

UNITED STATES FUEL ADMINISTRATION 

Thnted Stages Fuel Administtator — Harry A. Garfield 
Executive secretary — George Edwin Howes. 

ALIEN PROPERTY CUSTODIAN 

Alien Property Custodian — Francis P Garvan. 
Managing director — Henry E Ahern 
Director bureau of administration — Norman B. Dreher 
Director bureau of trusts — H. B. Caton. 

General counsel — Lucian H Boggs 

See Insurance and section on Alien Enemy Prop- 
erty Custodian m this article For information on the 
Victory Loan, war finance, statistics of production, 
stock markets* new industries, and trade control, scm- 
Financial Review and Taxation. See also Akro- 
nauticr; Industrial Reconstruction; Labor; and 
W\R Industries Board. 

UNITED STATES MILITARY ACAD- 
EMY. A school for the practical and theoreti- 
cal traininj^ of cadets for the military service of 
the United States. The earliest proposal for 
such an institution was made in 1770, and in 
the following year there w'as established a 
C\)r])s of Invalids, “to serve as a military school 
for young gentlemen previous to their being 
appointed to marching regiments.’’ The pres- 
ent academy was opened in 1802, and from 
that time till November, 1018, had graduated 
(>.);t0 cadets. At that time two classes were 
graduated before the normal time, because of 
the war period. Since November, 1018, 810 now 
ciulet.s haVe been admitted; and there were then 
48;] cadets in the fourth class. There are at 
present 150 instructors. The library contains 
100,284 volumes. The Superintendent and Com- 
mandant is now Brig.-Oen. Douglas MacArthur, 
U. S. Armv. 

UNITED STATES NATIONAL MUSEUM. 

’Pile scope of Die Museum embraces many sub- 
lects which can he classeil under the following 
headings: (1) Natural history. (2) Applied 

science and art (arts and industries). (3) Na- 
tional (Jallory of Art, including the Freer col- 
lections of American and Oriental art. (4) 
American history. The total number of acces- 
sions received during the fiscal year 1010 was 
520,845, classified and assigned as follows: De- 
])artnient of Anthropology, 12,333; Zoology, 442,- 
383 ; Botany, 40,357 ; Geology and Mineralogy, 
4750; Paleontology, 26,050; Textiles, etc., 884; 
Mineral Technology, 02; and National Gallery 
of Art, 20. Three thousand and ninety-six arti- 
cles were loaned for exhibition, mainly for the 
divisions of history and American archaeology 
and the Gallery of Art. Purchases were maide 
from the Frances Lea (’hamberlain funds and the 
Henry Ward Hanger funds. 

In duly, 1018, in cooperation with the War 
and Navy Departments, the Museum commenced 
the assembling and installation of a collection 
of material relating to the world war, which 
will form one of the most important ever under- 


taken. Its object is to preserve and exhibit for 
the benefit of the public a series of objects illus- 
trating the military and naval activities of all 
the countries engaged in the war. The value of 
such a collection egnnot be overestimated, either 
from a popular or scientific point of view, form- 
ing not only a fit supplement to the written 
records relating to the history of tlie war, but 
constituting a notable memorial to the patriotic 
forces who took part in this groat war. The col ' 
lections embrace the following classes of ma- 
terial — ^general military eipiipraent, including 
tanks, field and machine guns, air service eejnip- 
ment, repiesented by examples of modern air- 
planes; general naval equipment, snch as models 
of modern ships, guns, and other war parapher- 
nalia, individual military and naval equipment of 
the officers and enlisted men, military and naval 
service insignia, commemorative medals, and mili- 
tary and naval decorations and medals; pictures, 
paintings, photographs, maps, bcniks, jinmphlets, 
etc., and captured material of every character 
The collection, comprising approximately 40,000 
objects, occupies 70,000 square feet of space, and 
will reipiire over 150,000 square feet with other 
historical material, when completely installed 

The building for the Freer collections is ap- 
proaching completion, and it is expected that the 
installation of this unexcelled collection of Amer- 
ican and Oriental art will be opened to the pub- 
lic duriiig the year 1020. 

The National Gallery of Art, which is repre- 
sented by more than 0000 oh]ects, exclusive of 
the Freer collection, which includes 0000 oh|ccts, 
received in June, 1010, a most valuable gift of 
24 paintings by (Guardi, Gainsborough, Law- 
rence, Titian, van Orlev, Wilson, Huhens, Hem- 
hrandt, (’ox, Lotto, Mainardi, Turner, Beynolds, 
Homney, Raeburn, Flinck, Macs, da Imola, and 
Hogarth. The (tallery is at present housed in 
the main nortli hall of the Natural Flistoiy 
Buihling, hut it is expected that provision will 
be made in a few years for a building of art and 
history. 

The members of the staff of the Museum con- 
tinucxl to devote mueh of their time to work in 
connection with the war until the armistice was 
signed in November, 1018. 

The Bureau of War Risk Insurance occupied, 
until April, 1010, 130,000 square feet of space 
in the Natur*al History Building for office pur- 
poses, formerly devoted to exhibitions for the 
public. As the occupancy of this building by 
that Bureau closed all of the exposition halls for 
nine months of the fiscal year 1010, the attend- 
ance was only 132,850 for the Natural History 
Building and 308,030 for the Arts and Industries 
Building, including the Smithsonian building. 

UNITED STATES NAVAL ACADEMY. 
Located at Annapolis, Md. At the beginning 
of the academic year, Oct. 1, 1010, there were 
enrolled 2086 midshipmen and 34 post-grad- 
uate students. The faculty numbers 250. The 
library contains 57, 8*37 volumes. During the 
war period the course of instruction was reduced 
from four years to three years. In October, 
1010, the four year course was resumed by the 
three lower classes. Bancroft Hall, the midship- 
men’s quarters, has recently been doubled in 
size. A new building, to be known as Naviga- 
tion and vSeamanship Building, is now in course 
of construction, ana will he used for instruc- 
tional purpoKCH. Superintendent, Hear Admiral 
A. H. Scales, U. 8. N. 
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ITNIVEESALISTS. The latest available 
statiHtic'H for this denomination (1918) show 
that it had a total memberahip of 61,000, witli 
671 miniaters, and 890 churches, while the Sun- 
day schools show a membership of over 50,000. 
The year 1920 is the 150th anniversary of the 
founding of the chuich, and many preparations 
have been made for the lltting celebration of 
this event in the history of the church. What 
has been called the “(Treat Drive” was launched 
to reestablish the church more firmly in face of 
the hocial unrest that is prevalent all over the 
world. A financial goal of $1,000,000 was set, 
winch was oversubscribed by about $1,500,000. 
The church feels that it is gaining ground, not 
only in memberslup, but in the conviction of 
its ivleals. Missionary work is maintained in 
dajian, Korea, and (.'liiiia, from which reports 
show tliat the work has been progressing very 
favorably during the year. Home missionary 
work IS carried, especially among the negroes 
ot the South. There is a woman’s branch ol 
this v\ork. Theological schools are maintained 
in .connection with St. Lauience ITniversity, 
Tufts College, and the University of Chicago. 
'I he dimomination also has secondary schools as 
lollows- Dean Academy, Franklin, .Mass.; (h>d- 
daid Seminary, llarre, \ t. ; Westbiook Academy, 
Foitland, Me., and a school for the education 
of colored youths at SutVolk, \’a. The secre- 
tary of the denomination is Rev. W. H. Skeels, 
Utica, N. Y. 

UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES. At 

TKNUA.NCK. Detailed information concerning at- 
tendance' at the various colleges and universi- 
ties 18 not available. It is, however, certain 
that the enrollment in the colleges and um* 
versifies surpasses all pievious records. Some 
60 of the larger institutions having a total of 
i;i0,60.‘{ students in 1916 reiiorted an enrollment 
of 158,816 for 1919. In some instances the in- 
crease has been as much as 50 per cent over 
that of last year. In general, the laigi'st in- 
creases have been in the institutions dealing 
v^ith engineei ing, medicine and law. 

Amkhioan Umvkrsity Union. The Ameri- 
can University Union was originally established 
to meet the needs of American college men who 
weie in wai service abroad. The success of the 
enteiprihc was so pronounced that the trus- 
tees have decided that the Union may serve a 
peimanent function, conseipiently it has been 
continued both in Pans and in London. The 
city of Paris has presented a site, valued at 
$10(),000 and upon this the Union will estab- 
lish a permanent home. The organization of 
the lUmrd will be changed from a self perpetuat- 
ing body to one made up in a large measure of 
the representatives chosen by various American 
organizations and assoeiatjoiis. K early all of 
the most important iiistitiitioiis of higher learn- 
ing in this eountiy have joined for the piesent 
year. 

Caknkoie Foiindation fob thf. A1)VANCKMF.XT 
cF Tkaciiino. On April 16th, 1905, Mr. Andrew 
Carnegie addressed a letter to 25 men including 
many of the best known professors of colleges 
and universities in the United States. In this 
letter he wrote “1 have reached the conclusion 
that the least rewaided of all the professions 
is that of th(‘ teacher in our higher educational 
institutions. . . . Able men hesitate to accept 
teaching as a career, and many old professors 
whose places should be occupied by younger 


men can not be retired. ... I have, therefore, 
transfer! ed to you and your successors, as Trus- 
tees, $10,000,009 5 per cent first mortgage bonds 
of the United States Steel Corporation, the rev- 
enue from which is to provide retiring pensions 
for the t(*acliers of universities, colleges and 
technical schools in our country, Canada and 
Newfoundland, under such conditions as you 
may adopt from time to time.” 

The Executive Committee of the Board ob- 
tained from the Congress of the United States 
an act of incorporation which enabled the cor- 
poiation “to receive and maintain funds for 
paying pensions to college teachers in the United 
States, Canada and Newfoundland; and in gen- 
eral to do and perform all things necessary to 
encourage, uphold and dignify the profession 
of the teacher and the cause of higher educa- 
tion.” The rules adopted for conferring of re- 
tiring allowances required a service of 2*5 years 
as a professor and 65 years as the minimum 
limit of age at which retirement could he asked. 
The Board reserved the right to make such 
changes as experience migVit indicate as de- 
sirable for the benefit of thi* whole body of 
teachers. Consequently in 1908 they extended 
the privileges of the Foundation to widows ot 
teachers and to instructors as w^ell as professors. 

In March, 1908, Mr. Carnegie ofiered $5,- 
000,000 additional endowment in order that the 
Foundation might admit State universities to the 
benefits of the Foundation. 

In 1918, the last year for which reports are 
available, 74 institutions were on the accred- 
ited list of the Foundation. Of these 63 were 
endowed colleges eonti oiled by Boards iif Trus- 
tees. Ten are tax supported institutions. The 
(Jarnegie Institute of Technology is also an as- 
sociated institution. 

On Jan. 31, 1913, Mr. Carnegie gave to the 
Trustees of the Foundation $1,250,000 as an 
endowment for the Division of Kducational En- 
quiry. 

\\ ithin a few years from its organization it 
became evident to the trustees of the Founda- 
tion that a non-contributory plan for teachers’ 
pensions had very serious defects and that cer- 
tain changes were imperative. After careful 
study it was decided to establish a contributory 
system of annuity contracts and to offer with 
these insurance contracts. Meanwhile the Trus- 
tees took measures to fulfill the expectations of 
the 6000 teachers who were in the associated 
institutions. 

The 13th* annual report of the President and 
Treasurer of the Foundation shows resources 
amounting to $18,394,000. The total income for 
the year ending June 30, 1918 w’^as $1,173,754.16. 
The total expenditures were $905,222.80. Of 
this amount $680,855.71 was paid for retiring 
allowances to officers, teachers and widows ot 
institutions on the associated lists; $118,667.30 
was for allowances and pensions granted to in- 
dividuals and $51,036.93 v^a’s spent in the Di- 
vision of Educational Fnquiry. The general av- 
erage of retiring allowances was $1,560.24. 

During the year the Foundation published Bui- 
letin Ao. /J, * entitled, “Justice and the Poor,” 
by Reginald Heber Smith. This being the sec- 
ond in a series of studies of legal and cognate 
matters. The bulletin has received very wide- 
spread attention. It presents certain condi- 
tions that exist in reference to the administra- 
tion of Justice. It maintains that freedom and 
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equality of justice is an ideal, but that the 
denial of justice is a fact. It describes three 
main defects in the administration of justice. 
The lirst is delay, the second is court costs 
and fees and the third is the expense of coun- 
sel. 

Part two of the report considers in detail 
the agencies that are employed for securing a 
more equal administration of the law. Among 
thi&e agencies are mentioned the small claims 
courts; conciliation, arbitration and domestic 
) elation courts and legal aid organizations. 

l*art three deals with Legal Aid Work in the 
United States. The bulletin can be obtained 
Irom the Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Teaching, 576 Fifth Avenue, New York 
C’ity. 

CuANOES IN Okganization. During 1918 a 
considerable number of colleges and universities 
adopted the four quarter system. Nearly all 
of these institutions changed back to the former 
semester plan in 1919. 

Ihe reorganization programme adopted by the 
Yale Corporation in the early part of 1919 has 
attracted much attention. The undergraduate 
after 1919 will enter the University rather than 
one of , the schools and he is no longer under 
the necessity of presenting Latin or advanced 
mathematics as an entrance requirement. There 
IS a common Freshman year which will be so 
arranged that every Freshman may have the 
opportunity to “find himself” through a pre- 
liminary introduction to a wide variety of courses 
and subjects. The professional sciences will be 
given in the engineering school. He will attend 
^ale College for certain other courses. There 
will be a separate Freshman faculty and Dean 
and the instructors for undergraduate teach- 
ing will be selected for their teaching ability. 

Princeton University also made noteworthy 
changes in their curriculum. Beginning with 
1919 Greek is no longer required for entrance 
to the bachelor of arts course nor is Latin 
required of students proceeding to the degree 
ol bachelor of science, provided they offer added 
lequircments in mathematics and modern lan- 
guages. The degree of bachelor of letters is no 
longer granted. It is intended to meet the 
needs ot students who are primarily interested 
in the humanities and also give attention to the 
others who are interested in the training along 
the line of mathematics and science. To this 
end the courses in the upper classes are ar- 
ranged in three large divisions: one of phi- 
losophy, literature, languages and art and an- 
other of mathematics and the sciences with an 
intermediate division of history, politics and 
economics. 

Women are now admitted to the school of 
medicine of the Western Reserve University. 

hhlUCATlON FOR THE AMERICAN EXPEDITIONARY 

Forces in France. After the signing of the 
armistice it became evident that the army should 
offer educational opportunities to the men of 
the Expeditionary Forces who were awaiting 
their return home. Col. Ira L. Reeves, who 
previous to the war was President of Norwich 
University, was detailed to formulate plans for 
this project and to supervise and manage the 
educational agencies. 

The educational opportunities in France were 
divided into four branches, — The American Army 
University, Post Schools and details of officers 
4 nd men for graduate work in FYench and Brit- 


ish Universities and Division Schools. The pur- 
pose of the American Army University was to 
assist men in the continuation of their educa- 
tion and to prepare them for life when they 
left the army. 

The American Army University. The Ameri- 
can Army University was located at Beaune, 
southeast of Paris, on the plains of Cote d* Or. 
It was here that the American army had main- 
tained a large base hospital and accordingly 
there was available a considerable number of 
buildings. The construction of roads and such 
new buildings as were needed was done by the 
army. When the work was completed there were 
500 buildings, each 150' x 30' of the ordinary 
barrack type. Connected with the University 
was a farm of 600 acres which was used for 
instruction in agriculture. A branch of the Uni- 
versity was also opened at Bellevue near Ver- 
sailles for students of art and architecture. 
The attendance at this branch was nearly 1000. 
The University was formally opened Mar. 18, 
1919. The work was arranged on the trimester 
plan. The University was composed of the fol- 
lowing schools and colleges: Agriculture, Arts, 
Business Education, Engineering, Industry and 
Trades, Journalism, Law, Letters, Medical, 
Science, Music, Science, and the department of 
Citizenship. More than 6000 men were in regu- 
lar attendance at the University. Ihe staff of 
instructors was recruited in part from the men 
who had been connected with the Y. M. C. A., 
their status being changed to that of the Army 
Educational Corps. Other instructors were 
chosen from qualified officers and men. 

Post Schools. By the first of January, 1919, 
Post Schools for elementary work had been es- 
tablished wherever 500 or more men were 
stationed. All illiterates among these men were 
compelled to attend these schools one hour a 
day for five days of the week. Attendance for 
others was optional. 

Division Schools. Men who desired instruc- 
tion that could not be given at Post Schools were 
assembled in divisions and the Division Schools 
were organized to teach nearly all of the ordi- 
nary secondary school subjects as well as many 
vocational subject*. 

Graduate Work for American Soldiers in 
French and British Universities. The Uiiivei si- 
ties of both France and England were most gen- 
erous in offering opportunities for advanced 
work to the American soldiers. In France alone 
the Universities offered opportunities for 730u 
men. More than 5800 American soldiers took 
advantage of these opportunities. At the Sor- 
bonne in Paris 1711 American soldiers were reg- 
istered; 1107 were registered at the University 
of Toulouse; the others were scattered among 
12 other French Universities which participated 
in the plan. 

Endowment Campaigns. During 1919 there 
have been many noteworthy achievements in ref- 
erence to college endowments. Twenty-two in- 
stitutions have undertaken campaigns to raise 
no less than $100,000,000. A large degree of 
success has followed these efforts. Harvard is 
attempting to raise $15,250,000; Princeton $14,- 
000,000; Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
$10,000,000; New York Institution $4,450,000, 
while Northwestern University aims to secure 
$26,000,000. 

It would seem that the war has called to the 
attention of the American people the great need 
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of instilutions of liigher education. At the same 
time colleges and universities are compelled to 
give the salaries of their instructors immediate 
attention. Thus it ’happens that the institutions 
have very generally undertaken to raise endow- 
ments to increase the salaries of the instruc- 
tors, whereas heretofore such campaigns have 
usually been conducted for the purpose of ex- 
tending facilities or for decreasing the, expense 
of students. 

Exciiangp: Professors with Chile. The late 
Prof. H. Morse Stephens conceived a plan by 
which the University of California was to be- 
come the centre for the exchange of educational 
iclations with the Hispanic countries. Dur- 
ing IhlU arrangements were made for the 
exchange of professors and instructors with 
Chile. During this year a Chilean com- 
mission, headed by Dr. Don Pedro Aguirre, 
came to licrkeley, and arranged for a 
series of exchanges. The project was ratified 
liy the Government of Chile, the University of 
( hile and the University of California. It pro- 
vides that the Chilean government and institu- 
tions in the United States are to exchange from 
two to four professors or instructors each year. 
Tor the year 11)20, Dr. Charles E. Chapman, As- 
sociate Professor of Hispanic American History, 
University of California and Mr. Edward M. 
Gregoiy, a teacher of Spanish in the San Fran- 
cisco Polytechnic High School have been ap- 
pointed as exchange professors. The govern- 
ment of Chile pays the expenses of the men 
whom they send, but each institution in this 
country pa> s the expenses of the instructor 
that they furnish. It is proposed that event- 
ually one of the instructors from the United 
States shall represent a department of some 
university, a second shall represent technical 
schools, a third normal schools and the fourth 
the schools of secondary grade. For a number 
of years Chile has looked almost wholly to 
France and Germany for educational inspira- 
tion. This exchange of instructors represents 
the first step in a plan for educational coopera- 
tion between the two countries. 

Foreign Students in the United States. 
Australia. At the University of California, 96 
Australian soldiers arc studying agriculture. 
These men were selected from about 1000 ap- 
plicants. Seventy-live per cent of them have 
asked their government for 12 months, the 
lemainder are to receive six months’ training 
in the United States. Most of the men are 
studying irrigation as applied to intensive agri- 
culture. The average age of these men is 281/3 
years. Thirty- seven of the number own their 
farms. Ihe others have guaranteed to their 
government that they will purchase land in 
irrigated districts. Many of the students will 
visit various parts of the United States under 
tlie direction of the university to study soils 
and crops. 

China. One hundred and thirty young men, 
and women graduates of Chinese universities 
are in America to take various courses in the 
colleges and universities. 

France. A party of 122 French girls, who 
were winners of scholarships in American in- 
stitutions arrived in the United States in Sep- 
tember under the auspices of the Association 
of American Colleges. These young women were 
selected in France by a committee headed by 
Miss Mary L. Benton of Carlton College, North- 


field, Minn. One hundred and fourteen other 
Flench girls are studying throughout the coun- 
try. There are also 34 disabled French sol- 
diers in our institutions. 

Japan. The Japanese Department of Educa- 
tion appointed 80 men to study in the United 
States. These students are known in Japan 
as government traveling students. Their ap- 
pointment is a reward for faithful service and 
jireparation and furnishes them the opportunity 
to piepare themselves for promotion. They are 
generally men of mature age, most of them" mar- 
ried and upon their return they will become 
leaders in higlier education. This is the largest 
delegation of Japanese government students that 
has been registered in our institutions. 

Serbia. The International Serbian Educa- 
tional Committee in connection with certain of- 
ficials of Serbia has brought to this country 58 
Serbian students. These young people, who have 
had the equivalent of the Freshman year of 
our college work, have been distributed among 
various institutions of higher learning in the 
United States. They have bound themselves to 
remain in this country not more than four years 
and not to become residents of the United 
States. U'hese students were selected on account 
of their ability and their willingness to serve 
their country in various capacities. Means for 
their support is supjilied in a large measure by 
the International Committee. 

Gifts and Benefactions. Brown University 
received a gift of $150,000 for a new modern 
language building from Edgar L. Marston to- 
gether wdth contributions of $ 200,000 by his 
personal friends for maintenance of the build- 
ings — Edward F. Searles left $1,500,000 in Pa- 
cilic Improvement Company Stocks to the Uni- 
versity of ('alifornia; $ 200,000 was given by 
IVIiss Annie M. Alexander to the University of 
California. Mr. George W. Carpenter left $1,- 
220,344 to Columbia, $1,420,000 to Barnard Col- 
lege and $100,000 to the University of California 
and the Theological Seminary at Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia. By the will of A. F. Estabrook of Bos- 
ton a bequest of $ 100,000 is made to Clark Uni- 
versity and the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. llichard M. Colgate left $100,000 to 
Colgate University for a dormitory and $ 100 ,- 
000 to Yale for the advancement of the intel- 
leetiial teaching of freshmen students. The 
University of Chicago received $100,000 from 
Andrew Maclieisb for an administration build- 
ing — Cornell received a gift of a chemical lab- 
oratory to cost approximately $1,500,000 from 
an anonymous donor, also another gift of $ 100 ,- 
000 from John Stambaugh to endow a profes- 
sorship in history. By the will of Morton F 
Plant the Connecticut College for Women re- 
ceived $250,000. Bermo Loewy has left prop- 
erty to the amount of $250,000 to revert to Cor- 
nell University upon the death of his wife. 
The General Education Board announced a gift 
of $500,000 toward a two million fund to be 
raised to endow a graduate school of education 
for Harvard. By the gift of Hervey E. Wetzel, 
Harvard University received $100,000. Dr. J. 
Ewing Mears bequeathed $100,000 to Harvard 
University for the study of methods to reform 
and cure criminals and mental defectives by 
surgery. By the will of Lawrence E. Sexton, 
Harvard receives property valued at $100,000 
and $6,000,000 from H. C. Frick. An anony- 
mous gift of approximately $400,000 was given 
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to Johns Hopkins University for erection of a 
build in*i,^ for a woman’s clinic. Knox Collcfije 
loceivcK a ^ift of $100,000 from Mrs. Lyman 
Kay Seymour. An anonymous donor of $7,- 
000,000 to the MasBuchiisetts Institute of Tech- 
noiogy has agieed to give four million if three 
million more is pledged toward the eight mil- 
lion endowpient fund being raised by Jan. 1, 
1020. Massacliiihetts Institute of Technology re- 
ceives by the will of H. C. Frick, $5,000,000. By 
the will of the late William Irvine, the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania receives nearly $750,- 
000, also a gift of $1,000,000 from the Bennett 
legacy for an auditorium and women’s dormi- 
tory. By the will of Mr. H. C. Frick, Prince- 
ton receives $15,000,000. Mr. George R. Kast- 
man has giv'en $J, 500, 000 to the University of 
Rochester to establish the Eastman School of 
Musii!. Chas. N. Clark has left approximately 
$500,000 to Smith and Mount Holyoke colleges. 
The Lord Stratheona gift to Yale was about 
$(>00,000; Vale will receive $18,000,000 from 
tile John W. Sterling estate. This is three mil- 
lion more than was expected. Vale also re- 
ceives $42],2.T} as residuary legatee under the 
will of Frederick Mead. Vanderbilt University 
received $4,000,000 from the General Education 
Board for estahlishiug a new school of medi- 
cine at Nashville. Vassar ri^^ccived $100,000 
from Mrs. James H. Williams for a faculty hall 
which is to bear her name and $100,000 from 
Mrs. Blanche Ferry Hooker and Mrs. Queenie 
Ferry C'oonlcy. Jhe University of Virginia re- 
ceived a gift of $150,000 from Paul Goodloe 
McTiitire to establish a school of art and music 
to 1 h» the finest in the South. The Washington 
TJniversity, Sehool of Medicine, St. Louis, was 
given $150,000 by the General Education Board 
if a like sum be raised to endow a school of 
jiharmacology. Dr. George W. Cr-ile has given 
$100,000 to endow a chair of surgery at the 
Wi'stern Reserve University. The General Edu- 
cation Board has received a gift of $20,000,000 
from J. D. Rockefeller, all of which is to be 
distributed within 50 years, for improvement of 
medical education in the United States. 

liSThiJunEiscE Tests fok Coixege Admissions. 
Before the war it had been suggested by jisy- 
chologists that intelligence exaiiiinatioris might 
be used to assist in selecting students for ad- 
mission to college and that such tests might 
also he of value in determining the students’ 
litness for following certain courses while in 
the institution. A few experiments were con- 
ducted, but institutions in general were not con- 
vinced that th<‘ examinations possessed any 
marked value. 

During the war many psychologists assisted 
the government in classifying the recruits for 
the army. Extensive investigations and experi- 
ments in the use of intelligence examinations 
were conducted. Satisfactory methods were 
finally developed and many thousands of young 
men were tested. At the close of the war the 
War Department and the Bureau of Education 
suggested to colleges and universities that these 
examinations or ones similar to them might be 
used wdth the returned soldiers who sought ad- 
mission to their institutions. Many of the col- 
leges and universities adopted the suggestion and 
in addition the examinations were used with 
those who sought regular admission in the fall 
of 1919. There has not been sufficient time to 
determine the efficiency of this method of ad- 


mission. Thus far, however, the officers of the 
institutions in which it has been tried have 
indicated considiuable confidence in its use. The 
faculties of various institutions are coiuluctiiig 
extensive investigations with respect to tlie mer- 
its of these tests. 

.liiXToa Colleges. Since 1907, 69 Junior Col- 
leges have been organized. More than half of 
these have been organized since 1915. In a 
study prepared by F. M. McDowell and published 
as a" bulletin of the Bureau of Education, four 
types of Junior Colleges are distinguished. 

1. The junior college or lower division of the 
university. 

2. The normal school accredited for two years 
of college work. 

J. Jhe public high school extended to include 
the first two years of college work. 

4. The small private college which has lim- 
ited its course to two years beyond the standard 
high sehool. 

The author of the bulletin does not regard 
the training and experience of instructors, who 
now teach in Junior Colleges, as equal to that 
of standard colleges. Instructors are rcipiired 
to carry heavier schcdulca while the enrollment 
in the recitation section in the Junior Colleges 
is much less on an average than is to bo found 
in the standard colleges. The author believes 
that the Junior College has appeared in re- 
sponH(‘ to certain fundamental needs and that 
it seems assured of a place in our educational 
systcmi. 

New PitESiDENTS. During the year 1910 the 
following were elected. The Rev. Clifton D. 
Gray vvas cheted president of' Bates College; 
J’he Rev. William llevlin was elected president 
of Boston College; The Rev. Emory W. Hunt 
w’as rnad(‘ jiresident of Bucknell College; Dr. 
David P. Barrows was elected President of the 
University of California to succeed Pres. Benj. 
Idc Wheeler; Dr. George Norlin from the Uni- 
versity of C’olorado was made president to suc- 
ceed President Farrand; Louis 0. Lehman was 
elected president of Eureka College, Illinois; 
Dean Arthur T Belknap of Franklin College 
was called to the presidency of Grand Island 
College, Nebraska; Dr. Daniel Russell Hodgdon 
was eiected president of Hahnemann College and 
Medical School of Chicago; The Rev. Murray 
Bartlett, D.l)., accepted the presidency of Ho- 
bart College; Dr. Charles Bray Williams 
WTis made president of Howard College, 
Alabama ; The Rev. A. N. Evans was 
elected to the presidency of Howard-Paync 
College; Dr. Edward Smith Parsons was in- 
augurated as president of Marietta College; 
Marion LeRoy Burton was elected president of 
Michigan University. Prof. Alfred Atkinson 
succetMied J. M. Hamilton as president of the 
State College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts 
at the University of Montana; Dr. Isaac Butler 
Schrecliengast was installed as chancellor of 
Nebraska Wesleyan University; David Spence 
Hill w'as elected president of the University of 
New Mexico; Dr. Harry Woodburn Chase was 
elected president of the University of North 
Carolina; Dr. Lynn Harold Hough was made 
president of Northwestern University; Dr. Wil- 
liam Arthur Maddox assumed the presidency of 
Rockford College; Willis E. Johnson succeeded 
Dr. E. C. Perisho as president of South Da- 
kota College; !>. Richard Eddy Sykes was in- 
augurated as president of St. Lawrence Uni- 
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versity; Bernard Iddings Bell was elected presi- 
dent of St, Stephen’s College; Dr'. H. A. Morgan 
was elected president of the University of Ten- 
nessee; The Rev. D. H. E. Stout accepted the 
presidency of the Texas Women’s College; 
Henry Kinsey Brown was appointed to succeed 
O. P. Kinsey as president of Valparaiso Uni- 
versity; Dr. Samuel Charles Black was inaugu- 
rated as president of Washington and Jefferson 
College; Dr. Julian A. C, Chandler was elected 
president of William and Mary’s College; 
Charles Frederick Wishart was elected presi- 
dent of Wooster University. 

Rehekvk Offk^ers’ Training Corps. The Na- 
tional Defense Act passed by Congress in 1916 
contained the following provision: ‘*The Presi- 
d<‘nt is hereby authorized to establish and main- 
tain in civil educational institutions, a Reserve 
Ofllcers’ Training Corps, which shall consist of 
a senior division organized at universities and 
colleges — and a junior division organized at 
all other public or private educational institu- 
tions — and each division shall consist of 
units of the several arms or corps in such num- 
bers and strength as the President may jjre- 
hcribe.’’ 

Institutions that desire to organize a Re- 
serve Ollicers’ Training Corps are recpiired to 
supply a minimum of 100 physicallv fit stu- 
dents, who will take the course. Thev must 
also giv(‘ the army odlcer who is detailed for 
instruction a rank as Professor with the title 
of Professor of Military Science and Tactics 
The students must be provided with military 
instruction for at least four hours per week. 
The government provides an adequate equip- 
ment of rifles, bayonets, belts, canteens, etc., 
with ammunition for target practice. They also 
sup])ly students with Mine complete uniform each 
y ear. 

In September, 1919, there were on K. O. T. C. 
duty, 666 officers in 650 institutions. Approxi- 
mately 100, <100 yoiyig men were enrolled, of 
these about 10,000 were ]uirsuing the advanced 
course with the intention of entering the Officers’ 
Reserve Corps upon graduation. 

Khodeh Scholars. Owing to the fact that no 
American Rhodes Scholars were appointed in 
1918, 64 scholarships were allotted in October 
and later the Rhodes Trust decided to allot three 
additional scholarships at large. A part of 
tbesc scholarships were designated for the year 
1918. Such scholars enter Oxford in January, 
1920, while those named for 1919 will enter in 
October, 1920. 

The qualifying examinations heretofore re- 
quired of all candidates were withdrawn and the 
scholars were selected on the basis of their 
collegiate or university record, supplemented if 
necessary by such further testa as the com- 
mittee of selection deemed desirable. The ex- 
emption from examinations did not apply to 
such examinations as are required by Oxford 
University for any of its degrees. 

During the year there has been a large amount 
of discussion in reference to the standing of the 
American candidates in reference to the quali- 
fying examinations that have been given. Prof, 
(leorge R. Parkin of the Rhodes Rcholarship 
Trust has stated that half the candidates for 
the scholarships in the different vStates of the 
Union during the past 16 years have failed to 
pass these examinations. It has been stated 
by others that the qualifying examinations were 


not difficult as compared with those employed in 
the Knglish Educational System. Consequently 
such persons have been inclined to criticize the 
thoroughness of the American elementary and 
secondary schools. Others have maintained that 
in view of the fact that there were no restric; 
tions regal ding those who might enter these ex- 
aminations there was every reason to expect that 
many who were unqualified would attempt them 
and that in particular the large emphasis placed 
upon the athletic attainment of the candidates 
served to discourage those w^hose academic quali- 
fications were desirable. It is believed that the 
new plan of selection will do much in the way 
of remedying the situation. 

Scholarships. 7^'aiional Henearch Fellow- 
ships in l*hysiC8 and ('hemistry. The Rocke- 
feller Foundation has entrusted the National Re- 
search Council “with the expenditure of an ap- 
propriation of $500,000 within a period of five 
years for promoting fundamental research in 
jdiysicH and chemistry in educational institu- 
tions in the ITnited States” Among the impor- 
tant results which may be expected are the fol- 
low'iiig: “(1) Opening of a scientific career to 
a large number of able investigators and their 
more thorough training in research, thus meet- 
ing an urgent need of our universities and in- 
dustries. (2) Increase of knowledge in regard 
to the fundamental principles of physics and 
ehemistry, upon w'hieh the progress of all the 
sciences and the development of industry de- 
jHiid. (6) (Teatioii of more favorable condi- 
tions for research in the educational institu- 
tions of this eountrv.” The appointment of the 
research fellow's will follow candul ronsidera- 
lion of the attainments of the candidates. In 
general, fellowships will he awarded to men liav- 
ing a training e(|uivalent to that required for 
a doctor's degree in an ordinary American uni- 
MTsity or seientilie school. The salary will he 
about $1596 for the first year, although the fel- 
low' ship board may increase this amount to 
whatever they deem it advisable. 

Scholarships for 7' hose Who Hertwd in the 
(ireat War. Wisconsin passed a State educa- 
tional bonus law' by wdiich all former soldiers, 
sailors, marines and nurses may attend the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. Nearly 1600 such stu- 
dents were in lesidenee at the university. 

Three Imndred and thirty scholarships on the 
LaVerne-Noyps Foundation were awarded for the 
autumn quartiT at the TIniversity of Chicago. 
The Foundation of an estimated value of $2,- 
006,000 providi'd for the payment of the tui- 
tions of deserving students who served in the 
great war, 

S(diolarshtps in French Vnwersities to Ameri- 
can (hrls. The French government offered 24 
seliolarships in the French universities to Amcri- 
ean girls. All of these scholarships w'ere taken. 

Fellowships in French VmwrHiHes for Ameri- 
can Students. The Society for American Fel- 
lowships in French ITniversities has made 25 
fellowships available to qualified students for 
the present acaderaie year. These fellowships 
are of the value of $1000 a year for two years 
and were open to properly qualified Ainerican 
citizens whether college graduates or with ex- 
perience in industrial establishments in work 
requiring high technical skill. The fundamental 
purpose ill offering the scholarships is to en- 
courage the development of a body of univer- 
sity^ scholarships with personal acquaintance 
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with French achievements and which will be* in 
a position to restore in all branches of American 
public opinion the just status of French science 
and learning’. 

Trade Union Coli.eges. For several years 
(Wgani/ed labor has been manifesting very great 
interest in education. Each year the American 
Federation has adopted an educational pro- 
gramme as part of its platform. Recently the 
trade unions in Chicago, Boston and Washing- 
ton, D. C., have instituted trade union colleges. 
These institutions have been formed “in order to 
make diiectly accessible to working men and 
working women the study of subjects which will 
further the progress of organized labor,” also 
“to provide educational opportunities for those 
who work for a livelihood.’* 

Classes are held two evenings each week for 
two hour periods; a course consisting of 10 
lectures being combination lectures and seminar. 
The classes are conducted in buildings and rooms 
that are easily accessible to the students A 
conception of the character of the college can 
be gained from a statement of the courses that 
have Ix^n announced as follows: Beginners’ and 
Advanced English, Short Story Writing. Public 
Sneaking, Parliamentary Law, Industrial Hy- 
giene, Economics, Political Science, History of 
Trade Unionism, Current Labor Problems, etc. 

The government of the college rests with an 
educational council consisting of repre-senta- 
tives from the central labor union and in the 
case of the Boston institution representatives 
elected by the teachers. The instructional staff 
is seloct/od from those who are specialists in the 


1914 

Imports 905, 928 

Exports ... . ... ... . 14,658,134 


particular subject desired. In most instances 
they are college and university instructors. 
Rome, however, are chosen because of their 
knowledge of particular conditions affecting the 
working man. The institution at Chicago has 
been in operation for more than a year, having 
enrolled 150 students during the first year. 
Students who enroll ])ay a nominal fee which it 
18 expected wHl be sufficient to pay for the cost 
of instruction. The unions have, however, in- 
dicated their willingness to make assessments 
upon themselves for the conduct of the institu- 
tions. 

In view of the fact that organized labor in 
Massacbiisctts has for a long time favored the 
creation of a State university, much interest and 
importance attaches fo the present plan. 

UPPER AUSTRIA. Before the disruption 
of the Austro-Hungarian Empire, a crownland of 
Austria with an area of 4620 square miles and a 
population (1911) of 853,006, of whom 843.146 
were Austrian subjects. German was the lan- 
guage of 99.7 and Catholicism the religion of 
97 31 per cent Capital, Linz. 

UPPER SENEGAL AND NIGER. A con- 
stituent colony of the government-general of 
French W’est Africa (c|.v.). 

UPTON, Geoboe Putnam. An American 
writer on music, died itt Chicago, May 20. He 
was born at Roxbury, Mass., Oct. 25, 1835. 
From 1861 till his death he served without in- 
terruption on the editorial staff of the Chicago 
Tribune, until 1885 at the same time as musical 
critic. He was the founder and first president 


of the Apollo Club. He published valuable 
guides to the standard operas, oratorios, and 
symphonies, translated several of Nohl’s l)iog- 
raphios of musicians, and edited Theodore 
Tliomas’s A utohiography. 

URUGUAY. A South American republic, 
bounded by Brazil, Argentina, and Bolivia. 
Capital, Montevideo. 

Area, Population, Etc. The area is esti- 
mated at 72,153 square miles and the population, 
Dee. 31, 1917, at 1,407,247, giving a density per 
square mile of 19.5. The population in 1908 
was 1,042,686; the rate of increase was checked 
during the war. The population of Montevideo, 
Jan. 31, 1918, was 378,993. Among other large 
cities are Paysanda and Salto, each with 24,000 
inhabitants. A bill was introduced in the House 
of Representatives in 1919 for the establishment 
of 500 new schools in the country. Of these 100 
were public and 400 rural schools. In order 
that the distribution of them sliould correspond 
to the needs of the inhaliitants it was required 
lhat the pereeiitage of illiteracy and the means 
of communication should be considered in each 
case. 

Production. No later figures for production 
arc available than those given in the preceding 
Year Book. According to those the acreage of 
wheat in 1917-18 was 975,936; oats, 165,221; 
linseed, 36,386; barley, 5824; and the yield in 
metric tons was, wheat, 355,444; oats, 63,655; 
linseed, 8467; barley. 2341. 

Commerce. The foreign trade from 1014 to 
1918 inclusive is shown in the following table 
taken from the Year Hook for 1919: 


1915 1916 1917 191S 

JC6,995.228 £7,442.446 i’7, 917,495 £13,776,941 

14.658,134 13,503,255 21,962,943 23,124,863 


The distribution of imports and exports in 
1917 and 1918 was as follows: 


Imports front Etportsto 

Countries 1017 1918 1917 1918 

I^exofi PeaoH Pcsoa Pesos 

Arironfina 8.097 235 10,900.428 11.900 139 0.61.5,4.58 

Brazil 6,420.212 14,574,915 1,249,037 3,954,776 

BVaiice 1,347,302 2,261.140 ir>,558..346 ]0,.551.7r.i 

Italy 983,213 1,136.750 14,167,189 10,611.081 

Spain . 2,551.055 4.339,800 4.505.899 20 319.810 

U. K . . 5,821,532 ll,622,]i3 18,592,408 26,600,280 

U. S . .10.585.820 16.450,135 25.210,333 23,243,91.1 


The following information in regard to the 
value of foreign trade during the first six months 
of 1910 was supplied by the Bureau of Commer- 
cial Statistics: Customhouse value of imports, 
18,317,112 pesos (peso equals about $1,084 IT. 8. 
currency) ; real value, 70,591,905 pesos. Com- 
parinej these figures with those of the same period 
of 1018 shows an increase of 176,262 pesos in the 
customhouse value of the imports, and an in- 
crease of 817,079 pesos in the real value. The 
difference in favor of the first half of the year 
of 1010 in regard to the exports amounted to 
17,072,831 pesos in comparison with the exports 
of 1018. The real value of the imports and ex- 
ports of the first six months of 1010 shows a 
balance in favor of the trade of the country of 
17,630,410 pesos. 

Railways. The sale and transfer of the Uru- 
guay East Coast Railway to the Uruguayan gov- 
ernment was completed on October 15th, the sale 
and transfer to take efiect as from Oct. Ij 1919. 
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It was proposed to extend the tracks and gen- 
erally place the line in first class order. There 
was a need of new rolling stock. The difficulty 
of securing fuel was experienced in Uruguay as 
elsewhere in South America and the directors of 
the Central Uruguay railway decided after regard 
to the high prices and the difficulty of obtaining 
coal and wood, to make arrangements to extend 
the use of fuel oil, and contracted for the de* 
livery of a two years’ supply. 

Finance. On July 10, 1918, a law was passed 
providing that the budget voted for the year 
(1910-17) with the amendments should be 
adopted for 1918-19. In the year 1919 the ex- 
tension of the budget for the following year was 
several times postponed. The estimates for 
1918-19 are given below: 


Revenue Dollars 

Customs 12,250,000 

Property tax 4.160,000 

Trade licenses 1,600.000 

Factory and tobacco taxes . . .... 1.200.000 

Stamped paper and stamps 900.000 

Surtaxes on imports and exports 620,000 

Other receipts 8.721,428 


Total 29,451,428 

Expenditure Dollars 

I^e/?islafure 713,382 

Prosidenev . . . . 69,244 

Ministry Foreifrn Affairs . 511,783 

Ministry Interior 8,299,417 

Ministry Finance .. . . ... ... 2,142,894 

Ministry Industries 876,6.52 

Ministry Public Works . . . . 1.324.586 

Ministry War and Marine 6,387,850 

Public Instruction 3.323.410 

.Tuslice . . . . 389 640 

National obligations . 11.683.356 


Total 29,521.666 


For the fiscal year 1918-19 the revenues actu- 
ally amounted to 31,851,895 pesos as compared 
with 28.732,391 pesos in 1917-18. More than 
half of ihe inorrase came from customs revenues 
CtOVFknmknt. In the autumn of 1919 radical 
reforms were made in the constitution. These 
adopted entirely new prineiples without regard 
to flic precodonfs of the great nations of the 
world The prcHident's power was limited to an 
extent not admitted in any of the advanced 
states. The executive power was divided into 
two branches: On the one hand the President 
and on the' other a commission known as the 
National Administrative Commission, composed 
of nine members and elected by popular vote for 
six years — one-third being elected for t^o years 
as in the United States Senate. Minority repre- 
sentation was insured as in the English system 
by priority of votes. The choice of president 
uas changed from the old system in which he 
was idecied by Congrt'ss to election directly by 
popular vote. The National Administrative 
Commission was to deal especially with public 
instruction, labor, industries, banking institu- 
tions, public health, and charities, and must ao- 
coiiiit to Congress, preparing and submitting a 
budget every year. Congress retained the legis- 
lative powers and continued to consist of two 
(’hambers as before. It elects the members of 
the House and Courts of justice, and approves 
or reject^ii treaties concerted by the executive. 
Any member of the cabinet may present bills as 
in England and is entitled to take part in the 
deliberations. By vote of a third of the Cham- 
ber a cabinet minister may be called upon to 


answer any question. A permanent committee 
of two senators and five deputies chosen by their 
respective Chambers remains in session during 
adjournment of Congress, and represents it in 
all relations with the executive. It is responsi- 
ble to Congress and in an emergency may sum- 
mon Congress. A peculiarity of the new instru- 
ment is that Congress is vested with the right 
to interpret and expand the constitution. Presi- 
dent in 1919, Dr. Baltasar Brun. See Old Age 
Pensions. 

TTTAH. Population. The population of the 
State in 1919 was 373,351, and on July 1, 1919, 
it was estimated to be 463,431, a gain during the 
twelvemonth of about 10 , 000 . 

Agricultitre. The following is compiled from 
an annual report of the federal Department of 
Agriculture. 


Ciop 

Tear 

A rreage 

Prod Bu 

Vrdue 

Corn 

. 1919 

24 000 

432,000 

$648 000 


1918 

34,000 

672,000 

1 216,000 

Oats 

.1919 

72,000 

384.000 

2,399 000 


1918 

90 OOO 

532 000 

3.928,000 

Barlfiy 

1939 

24,000 

720.000 

1.015,000 


1918 

33,000 

1.120.000 

1 000 

Wheat 

. 1919 

304,000 

3,682,000 

7,732,000 


1918 

320 000 

6,464,000 

1‘: 1.52 000 

Hay 

1919 

4 53,000 

fl, 938 000 

20,542.000 

1918 

434.000 

a 1,020,000 

17.442,000 

Potatoes . . 

1919 

17,000 

2,397,000 

.3.284,000 


1918 

20,d00 

3.600.000 

3 492,000 


a Tons 


Transportation. The railway mileage for the 
State in 1919 was approximately 2447 miles. 
The roads having the longest mileage were the 
Denver Bio Grande, and the San Pedro, Los 
Angeles, and Salt Lake. See Child Labor. 

Education. The enrollment in the public 
schools in 1018 was 110,193. and the school 
population was 134,887. The total receipts for 
educational purposes in 1917-18 was $5,506,926, 
and the disbursements amounted to $5,549,396. 
The following table show^s further financial statis- 
tics : 


Junior Elementary 
High Schools High Schools Schools 
Number of teachers 


Male 

211 

75 

289 

Female 

215 

164 

2115 

Salary 

Male 

$1184 

$853 

$657 

Female 

1043 

915 

6.52 


'^rhe per capita expenditure for schools in the 
State in 1917-18, as based on the school popula- 
tion, was $41.91; as based on enrollment it was 
$97.99. 

CHARiTiEa and Corrections. The following 
are the institutions under State control : Prison, 
Salt Lake City; Industrial School, Ogdon; 
School for the Deaf and Blind, Ogden; Mental 
Hospital, Provo. 

Officers. Governor, Simon Bamberger ; Secre- 
tary of State, Harden Bennion; Treasurer, Daniel 
0. Larson; Auditor, Joseph Ririe; Attorney-Gen- 
eral, Dan B. Shields. 

Judiciary. Supreme Court: Chief Justice, 
E. E. Corfman; Associate Justices, W. M. Mc- 
Carty, Albert J. Weber, Valentine Gideon, Samuel 
R. Thurman ; Clerk, H. W. Griffith. 

UTAH, University of. A co educational 
State institution at Salt Lake City, Utah. The 
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refyistration for the summer session of 1919 was 
724, and that of the fall was men, 1082, women, 
(*09, a total of 17/51. There were 157 members 
in fhe faculty. The library contains 68,080 
bound volumes and 21,626 pamphlets. During 
1910 there were erected the following buildings: 
a Dining Hall, a new building for the »School of 
Mines, Btewart Hall (a model school building), 
and an observatory. The university was founded 
in 1850. President, John A. Widtsoe, Ph.D., 
LLI) 

UTICA, NEW YOEK. See Hakbaqe. 

VAN DEN HEUVEL, M. Belgian repre- 
sentative at the Paris Peace Conference. He 
had had a di[)lomatic career and had down to a 
short time before represented Belgium at the 
Vatican where he sought to defend his country’s 
interests against Cerman intrigues. 

VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY. An insti- 
tution for higher education, at Nashville, Tenn. 
The enrolhiient in the University in the fall of 
1919 was 1003, while there were about 145 mem- 
bers in the faculty. ITie library contains about 
71,000 volumes. Productive funds amount to 
$3,400,000; the annual in(!ome is approximately 
$250,000. The institution comprises a College 
of Arts and Science, and Schools of Engineering, 
Religion, Law, Medicine, Pharmacy, and Den- 
tistry. The schw)l was incorporated in 1872 as 
('eiitral University, but in the following year, 
upon a gift from Cornelius Vanderbilt of $500,- 
000, the name was changed to Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity. Since that date, the Vanderbilt family 
has frequently and generously supported the in- 
stitution. Andrew Carnegie in 1913 and 1914 
gave the school of medicine $1,000,000. In Janu- 
ary, 1918, a campaign for $1,000,000 to be added 
to the endowment of the College of Letters and 
Science was completed. In November, 1919, the 
school received a gift of $4,000,000 from the 
General Board of Education, for the School of 
Medicine. Tn 1910 a School of Commerce was 
established. Chancellor, J. H. Kirkland, LL.D., 
D.(\L., PhD. 

VANDER VELDE, Emile. Belgian repre- 
sentative at the Paris Peace Conference. He 
i\^as Minister of Justice in Belgium. He had had 
a long career in Belgian politics as a leader of 
the Belgian Socialists. He and his party re- 
mained loyal to the government and went into 
exile with it in August, 1014, after the German 
invasion. 

VANDYKE, Carl Chester. Congressman, 
died at Washington, D. C., May 20, He was 
horn at Alexandria, Minn., Eeb 18, 1881; served 
during the Spanish -American War in the Minne- 
sota volunteers and later entered the government 
service as railway mail clerk. He studied law 
and represented the interests of the railway 
clerks at Washington ‘ from 1911 to 1914. He 
was a member of Congress from 1915 to 1919 
and he was a Democrat in politics. 

VAN HAMU, Caleb Mabrh. Editor, died 
at Miami, Fla., December 27; well-known among 
journalists in the Eastern States. He was bom 
at Cincinnati, Ohio, March 11, 1861, and studied 
law at the University of Cincinnati; served on 
the stalf of Cincinnati papers, 1882—92, then 
edited the New York Journal, and in 1895 be- 
came city editor of the New York World. He 
was raanjaging editor of the World 1903-10, when 
he became managing editor of the New York 
A meriean, 

VAN LOAN, OBAiW/ies Ewmitt. Author, died 


at Los Angeles, Cal., March 2. He was horn at 
San Jog6, June 29, 1876, and became a news- 
paper writer in Los Angeles and New York City, 
contributing in the meanwhile to magazines. 
He wrote a number of books on the subject of 
baseball. Among his writings may be mentioned 
the following; The Big League (1911) ; The 
Lucky BetTenth (1913) ; 7'he Ten Thousand Dol- 
lar Arm (1912) ; Inside the Ropes >(1913) ; Buck 
Parvin and the Movies (1915) ; Old Man Curry 
(1016). 

VAN TUYL, George Casey, Jr. Banker, 
died at Albany, N. Y., February 11. He was 
born at Albany, N. Y., April 3, 18*72. Going into 
the banking business he became in 1900 the sec. 
and treas. of the Albany Trust Company. He 
was its president from 1908 to 1911 and was 
iSuperintendent of Banks of New York State 
from 1911 to 1914. He was also prominent in 
various other financial institutions of the )Staie. 

VAN ZANDT, Marie. An American soprano, 
died at Cannes, France, December 31. 8be was 
born in New York City in 1860. She made her 
debut in Turin, in 1879. From 1880 to 1885 
she was a member of the Op(^ra-Comique in 
Paris, after that touring Europe. Tn America 
she sang only one season at the Metropolitan 
Opera House (1891-92). After her marriage* to 
Professor Tcherinov of Moscow she retired from 
the stage in 1897. 

VASSAR COLLEGE. A non-sectarian in- 
stitution for the education of women, at Pougli- 
keepsie, N. Y. The enrollment in 1919 was 1907, 
and there were 135 members in the faculty. 
Productive funds of the college amount to $3,000,- 
000. The library contains about 100,000 vol- 
umes. Vassar was founded in 180J. President, 
Henry Noble MacCracken, Ph.D., LL.D. 

VATICAN CHOIRS. See Music, Choral So- 
cieties. 

VEGETABLES. See Horticulture. 

VENEREAL DISEASES. See SoriAi. Hy- 
giene. 

VENEZUELA. A South American republic 
on the northern coast bounded on the east by 
British Guiana and on the west by Colombia. 
Capital, Caracas. 

Area, Population, Et(\ The area is esti- 
mated at 398,594 square miles; population, esti- 
mated, Dec. 31, 1917, 2,844.618; density, seven 
per square mile. Though the above was the ofli- 
eial estimate it has been regarded as too high. 
The census of 1916 was not completed and in 
1919 it was provided that it should be resumed 
in January, 1920, repeated in 1926, and there- 
after at intervals of 10 years. Important cities 
with their estimated population are as follows: 
Caracas, abont 86,880; Valencia, 54,387 ; Mara- 
eailK), about 50,000. Primary education is free 
and nominally compulsory. No later figures are 
available than those given in the preceding Year 
Books. In 1915 it was required by law that all 
pupils and students in schools pass a state ex- 
amination. The courses of studies arc all pre- 
scribed by the state. 

Production. Recently the cultivation of 
coffee has become one of the chief industries. 
The area planted to coffee is chiefly in the north- 
ern and western regions and amounts to over 
2.50,000 acres. As to mineral products the as- 
phalt resources of Venezuela are among the 
largest in the world. They are situated in the 
eastern and western divisions. The western 
grea oont»ine » vf asphalt with an area of 
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a mile and a half, and in the interior is another 
lake with an area of over 1000 acres. Asphalt 
is also found in large quantities along Lake 
Maracaibo and in the district of Pedernelles. 

Commerce. Imports (1918) 77,244,950 boli- 
vars; exports 102,659,153. In the latter half of 
the year the United States was the largest im- 
porter, Great Britain the second, and Spain the 
third. The imports and exports for the preced- 
ing five years in bolivars were as follows: Ex- 
ports, 93,420,225 in 1913; 72,473,912 in 1914; 
69,793,970 in 1915; 106,914,089 in 1916; and 
114,964,886 in 1917. The exports for the same 
years were as follows; 152,765,749; 111,605,- 
354; 121,266,458; 117,652,854; and 120,024,360. 
The commercial balances in favor of the coun- 
try for the same years were 59, ,345,523 in 1913; 
39,031,441 in 1914; 51,472,488 in 1915; 10,738,- 
756 in 1916 ; and 15,059,484 in 1917. The follow- 
ing is a comparative table showing the value of 
imports fiom the various countries of origin 
during the July-Dccember period of 1917 and 
1918; 


Oo untiifH 

United States 
EnKland . . 

Spam 

France , . . 

Colombia . . . , 
Italy , . 

Curacao 

All other countnes . 


Siv month a ended 
Deremhei — 

1917 1918 

BoUram Bolmant 


27.017,302 
7,583.176 
2,771,723 
1.992.404 
77,690 
572,630 
410,890 
521 045 


22,052,470 
10.738,176 
1.168.237 
679,5 49 
641.896 
511,931 
262,478 
1,188,182 


Total 


40,946,861 37,242,918 


T}u‘ relative values of the most important 
items imported, a comparison of values of 
articles imjiorted during the last six months of 
1917 and 1918 wore as follows; 


Sir m out he ended, 
Deeembei — 


4 rtielee 

1917 

Bolirare 

1918 

Bohraie 

Cotton cloth 

7.108,096 

8,367,246 

Drugs . . . . 

2.209.255 

2.275,336 

Ru p . . . .... ... 

978.356 

1 951,98 1 

(’otton throad 

328.676 

1.252,285 

Wheat flour 

1.775.061 

1.232,408 

MachiiuTv Ccxcp])t typowritors) 

1,116,784 

872,621 

\utomohilcs . .... 

741,069 

860,956 

Wines . . . .... 

620,248 

803.088 

(hiustic soda . . . . 

230.703 

715,567 

Para Hi n . . 

386,555 

725.567 

Paper, not specified . ... 

654,158 

629,620 

Empty sacks 

3 85,329 

510,813 

Tinplate (sheets) .... 

27,165 

423.023 


Exports during the last half of 1918 were 
VNorth 51,321,429 bolivars. The following table 
hbows tbeir destination for the 1917 and 1918 
pci iodh • 


six mouthe eneled 
December — 


Co unfriee 

1917 

Bolivars 

1918 

Bolivars 

Uniti’d States 

. ... 22,810,327 

20,542,687 

Spain 

. . . . 6.173,565 

6,066.231 

Curacao 

. . . . 4.244,947 

7.029,538 

France 

, . .. 4,112,073 

5,763,730 

Trinidad ... 

... 1,8 43.482 

5,503,545 

England 

. . . 3,495,668 

1.945,544 

Santa Lucia 

. . . 632,290 

1,735,377 

Italy . • • 

, . . 940,962 

587,741 

All other countiies . . , . 

. .. 2,430,636 

2,147,036 

Total 

46,683.930 

61,321.429 


Finance. The budget for 1919-20 made re- 
iceipts and expenditures balance gt 49,153^000 


bolivars. The expenditures were distributed as 
follows: Internal relations, 10,981,632; foreign 
relations, 1,327,032; treasury, 14,109,273; war 
and navy, 9,000,000; promotion, 4,263,288; pub- 
lic works, 6,193,800; public instruction, 2,791,- 
548; appropriation for budget deficiencies, 486,- 
428 bolivars. 3 he principal sources of revenue 
as given in the budget are as follows: Import 
taxes, 10,500,000 bolivars; tax on cigarettes, 
7,980,000; liquor tax, 6,750,000; salt tax, 6,500,- 
000; htamj) tax, 4,000,000; foreign debt surtax 
of 30 per cent, 3,300,000; national tax of I2V2: 
per cent, 1,375,000; land tax of 121/3 per cent,. 
1,375,000, etc. The debt of the republic was 
placed on Dec. 31, 1918, at 143,452,473 bolivars. 
It had h(‘eii reduced to that amount during the 
preceding 10 years from 225,488,801. Of the 
total the foreign debt amounted to 94,471,641. 

Uailwayh. a contract was made in 1918 for 
the completion of a railway between the port of 
C'otorrera on Lake Maracaibo, and Villa Kosario 
in the state of Zuila. 

Gomcrnment. The present constitution went 
into force, June 13, 1914. Executive power is 
vested in the president who has a eahinet of 
seven ministers (Foreign Afl‘airs, Interior, Fi- 
nance. ITiblic Instruction, Public Works, Fo- 
mento, and War and Marine). Legislative power 
resides in a congress of two bouses : The Senate 
and the CJiambei of Dejuities. President at the 
b(‘giniiiTig of 1919, Gen. Juan Vicente Gomez. 

VENIZELOS, Kleutiiekios. Greek repre- 
seiitatne at the Paris Peace Conference. He 
was Piime Minister of Greece, llis political 
career may be briefly outlined as follows: In 
l»olitics lie was a republican, but he supported 
the dynasty so far as it showed liberal purposes, 
and saved it from overthrow during the crisis 
of 1909. He su(‘ceeded in bringing about a re- 
vision of the constitution, and it W'as he who 
organized the Balkan alliance of 1912. He was 
a vigorous opponent of King Constantine’s policy 
of a disguised neutrality maintained in the Gor- 
man inteiest, and be desired from the first that 
Greece should join the Allies. When the in- 
trigues of the Gi'rmans and the King continued, 
he broke diJinitely with the government and set 
up a revolutionary administration at Salonika. 
After the overthrow of Constantine he returned 
to Athens and became the head of the new na 
tional government. He greatly aided the cause 
of the Allies by organizing the Greek forces and 
thus faiuliiating the success of the army at 
Salonika. His aim politically was the restora- 
tion of the Grei k nationality and its union into 
a single state, including the Greeks of Asia 
Minor and the .Egean islands. 

VEBMONT. Population. The population 
of the State in 1910 was 355.956, and on July 1', 
1919, it was estimated to he 367,439. 

AiiRicuLTURE. The following table showing 
the chief crops of the State in the last two years, 
is compiled from a report of the federal Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 


Croft 

Year 

A ereatte 

Prod. Bn 

Value 

Corn 

.. 3919 

40,000 

2,120,000 

$3,710,000 

1918 

40,000 

1,520.000 

2,584.000 

Oats ... , 

.. 1919 

110.000 

3.960,000 

3.564,000 

1918 

1 10.000 

4,510,000 

4.059.000 

Hay . . 

. 1919 

910.000 

ftl,456.000 

29,266,000 

1918 

905,000 

a 1,176,000 

19,169,000 

Potatoes 

. .1919 

25,000 

3,125,000 

4,906.000 

1918 

28,000 

3.640,000 

5.023.000 


ft Toni|. 
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Finance. According to the report of the State 
Treasurer, for the year ending June 30, 1919, the 
total receipts amounted to $4,221,582 and the dis- 
bursements were $4,797,589. The balance at the 
beginning of the year was $1,133,723 and at the 
end it was $557,715. The bonded indebtedness 
of the State is $741,531, while the net balance of 
liabilities over assets was $633,546. See Child 
Labor. 

Transportation. The total railway mileage 
of the State in 1919 was about 1080. There has 
l>een practically no new construction in the State 
during the last seven years. 

Charitti^s and Corrections. The following 
institutions are under the supervision of the 
State Board of Charities and Probation : Prison, 
at Windsor; House of Correction, at Rutland; 
Industrial School, at Vergennes; Soldiers’ Horae 
at Bennington; School for Feeble-minded; Hos- 
pital for the Insane, at Waterbury; Sanatorium, 
at Pittsford. There are also 10 hospitals under 
State control. Steps are under way to unite 
the work of the prijjon and the House of Cor- 
rection. 

Legislation. The Legislature of 1019 passed 
257 acts. Several of them dealt with remodeling 
the election system, and the incidents thereto. 
These included a law legalizing absent voting. 
The State flag was changed to one of 13 alter- 
nate rod and white stripes, with a blue union 
containing one large white star which in turn 
bears the coat of arms of Vermont. There were 
several acts relating to agriculture, and ad- 
ministrative control over it, including provision 
for a farm census. Many acts dealt with taxa- 
tion, chiefly in the form of amendments to exist- 
ing laws, to ensure greater accitracy of adminis- 
tration, Tlie Vermont Teachers’ Retirement Sys- 
tem was established. The laws relating to cor- 
porations, and to banks, common carriers, and 
insurance companies in particular, were amended. 
An act was passed authorizing the incorporation 
of mutual associations to do workmen’s compen- 
sation insurance. Further regulation of the 
practice of medicine, surgery, osteopathy, chiro- 
practic, and paddling was enacted. There was 
established a Firemen’s Relief Fund, similar to 
the alxwe-raentioned Teachers’ Fund. The pre- 
vailing attitude toward radical doctrine is shown 
in Act. No 195, approved March 12th. This 
read.«: ’‘A person who displays, or causes to l>e 
displayed, a red flag except as a danger signal, 
a black flag except as a weather signal, or a ban- 
ner, ensign, or sign, bearing upon it any in- 
scription opnosed to organized government, or 
sacrilegious in its nature, or opposed to public 
morals, shall be imprisoned not more than six 
months or fined not more than $200, or both.” 

'OFFTCPms. Clovernor, Percival W. Clement; 
Lieutenant-Governor, Mason S. Stone; Secre- 
tary of State, Harry A. Black; Treasurer, Wal- 
ter F. Scott; Auditor, Benjamin Gates; Attor- 
ney-General, F. C. Archibald, 

VEBMONT, University of. A co-educa* 
tional State institution, at Burlington, Vt. The 
enrollment for the summer session of 1919 was 
200, and for the fall, 848, There are 110 mem- 
bers in the faculty. The library contains 98,975 
volumes. The productive funds of the. institu- 
tion are approximately $1,000,000. The uni- 
versity was founded in 1791. Acting president, 
Guy W. Bailey. 

VEBY, Samuel Williams. Rear-admiral, 
United States navy, died in Boston, January 3. 


He was born at Liverpool, England, April 23, 
1846, and graduated at the Naval Academy at 
Annapolis in 1866 and he rose to the rank of 
Comdr. in 1895; Capt. in 1901; and Rear Ad- 
miral in 1906. . He served on many vessels in 
succession and at several naval stations was en- 
gaged in the Coast Survey in Magnetic Investi- 
gation. Tie also had charge of the Expedition to 
Patagonia in 1882-83 for observing the Transit 
of Venus. He was in the Philippine and Chinese 
waters during the Spanish American War and 
while in command of the Castine he receive'd the 
surrender of Zamboanga in the Philippines, re- 
ceiving commendation for that result. He was 
in command of the Naval Station at Hawaii from 
1906 to 1908 when he retired. 

VESNITCH, M. Representative of Jugo- 
slavia at the Paris Peace Conference. He was 
Minister of the new southern Slav State at 
Paris, where he had formerly represented Serbia. 
He had been on a special Serbian mission to the 
ITnited States after this country entered the war. 
He was a close ally of M. Pashitch. 

VETERINABY MEDICINE. The fifty- 
sixth annual meeting of the American Veterinary 
Medical Association was held at New Orleans^ 
November 17 to 21, at which the following offi- 
cers were elected: Hr. C. A. Cary of Auburn, 
Ala., president; Dr. N. S. Mayo, Chicago, 111., 
secretary; Dr. M. Jacob, Knoxville, Tenn., 
treasurer; and Dr. John R. Mohler of Washing- 
ton, D. C., was elected editor and business man- 
ager of the journal of the Association, vice Dr, 
W. H. Dalrvmple of Baton Rouge, La., resigned. 
The meeting was attended by about 500 members 
and 700 new members were elected. The next 
annual nutting will be held at Columbus, Ohio. 
The twenty-third annual meeting of the U. S. 
Live Stock Sanitary Association was held at 
Chicago, 111., December 1 to 3. 

Veterinary Education. Due to the condi- 
tions attendant upon the war, there was a great 
decrease in the number of students enrolled at 
veterinary colleges in the United States, the total 
Tiuml>er of freshmen matrienlated for the 1918-19 
session being 264 against 338 for the preceding 
year. The combined attendance at all vetorinary 
colleges in the United States wa.s 1114, with 
214 graduates, against 1841 in attendance and 
867 graduates the previous year. A new school 
of veterinary medicine was established at the 
Georgia State College of Agriculture. A four 
years’ course of study is now in effect at all 
accredited veterinary colleges, of which there are 
17 in the United States and Canada. 

Appropriations. The annual appropriation 
bill for the work of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture carried appropriations of $1,500,000 
for tuberculosis eradication work, an increase 
of $1,000,000 over that of the preceding year; 
$741,980 for cattle tick eradication; $641,045 
lor the hog cholera work; and $88,800 for dou- 
rine eradication. It was provided that $100,000 
from the supplementary fund of $903,960 appro- 
priated for meat inspection may be used for 
the inspection of horse meat. An increase in 
the salaries of some 3000 employees of the serv- 
ice and for overtime pay was provided for, the 
government to be reimbursed for the latter by 
the establishments receiving inspection. 

Bovine Tubercuixisis Eradication. Rapid 
progress was made in this work, as is shown in 
the new list of herds officially accredited as free 
from or which have passed one test with a view 
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to certification. This list, revised to April let, 
records a total of 782 herds containing 12,082 
piire-hred and 6939 grade animals as accredited, 
and 6535 herds with 39,558 pure>hred and 57,685 
grade animals as once tested without reacting. 
During the year the officials of 43 States actively 
coaperated with the Federal government in the 
work. Similar work was taken up by the 
Canadian government, the veterinary director 
general having promulgated regulations for the 
establishment and maintenance of tuberculosis- 
free accredited herds of cattle as fixed by order 
of council dated September 20th. The increased 
appropriation provides for an increase in the 
payment of indemnities to owners of tuberculous 
herds, such indemnity not to exceed that paid 
by the State and in no case to he more than 
.$25 for a grade or $50 for a pure-hred animal. 
In September a referendum vote was held in 
Clay (\)unty, Miss., this being the first over 
])oned in the Ihiited States on the subject of 
controlling bovine tuberculosis. Tt was the out- 
come of a ])etilion received by the county com- 
missioners from farmers, stockmen, and others 
asking that a special election be held to decide 
whether tuberculosis eradication work should he 
undertaken and made compulsory. As a result 
of the vote, which was favorable, the work of 
county-wide testing and eradication was imme- 
diately undertaken. 

Tn his annual report, the Chief of the Federal 
Durenu of Animal Industry called attention to 
fhe District of Columbia as an excellent example 
showing fhat the disease is vulnerable to a defi- 
nite campaign of eradication When tuberculin 
tesfing was undertaken in flic District in 1907 
more than 18 per cetil of the cattle were found 
to he tubeicnlous, whereas in the year 1919 the 
percentage of reactors had been reduced to 0.6,3 
With the disposal of the last reactors in 1919, 
the District of Columbia became practically a 
tuh(‘rcii1osis-free area 

That there is a decrease in the percentage of 
animals found to be afTccted with tuberculosis 
is shown hv an analysis of the reports issued 
(luring the la.st three years by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture* The figures based on post- 
mortem r(‘siilts at Federallv inspected meat pack- 
ing establishments at eight important market 
centres — Chicago, Kansas City, Omaha, South 
St. Joseph, St. Paul, Sioux City, Fast St. Louis, 
and ^lilwaukee — show that the percentage of 
animals condemned for tuberculosis for the year 
end(M Jum* 30, 1917, was 0.51 of tire whole num- 
ber slaughtered; foi 1918 it had decreased to 
0 38 ]>ei cent; and in 1919 to 0 32 per cent. The 
total Tuniiher of cattle slaughtered in 1917 at 
ihe eight points mentioned was 5,966,824, and 
in 1919 this had increased to 6,905,735. A cor- 
responding decrease took place in swine, the per- 
centage condemned for tuberculosis at the same 
ciglit markets in 1917 being 0.244; in 1918, 
0.199; and in 1919, 0.17. 

Cattie Tick KaADirATiON. The Work of tick 
eradication went rapidly forward. With the re- 
lease on September 15th of an area of 3634 
.sipiare mil(*s and on December lat of 46,921 
s(piarc miles, a total of 509,084 sejuare miles, or 
70 p<^r cent of the area originally placed under 
restriction, has been released as tick-free. The 
territory released during the year is divided 
among six States: Alabama leads the list with 
12,991 square miles fdaced in the unrestricted 
area, followed by Louisiana with 0299; Texas 


with 8847, Arkansas with 8130, Georgia with 
6942, and Oklahoma with 4346 square miles. 
Active work went on in North Carolina and 
Florida in preparation for strong attacks in 
1920. Uie poster system of disseminating in- 
formation was adopted and gave very satisfac- 
tory results. Through its use a campaign for 
early dipping was made particularly eflfective, 
the (lipping commencing in March. Five States 
have now passed Stat(‘-wd(le compulsory dipping 
hiw.s, Mississifipi in 1917, the entire State being 
released from quarantine in December of that 
y(*ar The Louisiana law became eflfective April 
1, 1918, the Texas law in the first of its three 
zones on Jan. 1, 1919, the Alabama law March 
7, 1919, and tin* Georgia law in December, 1919. 

Doiuunk Kkadicattox. The eradication wwk 
with (lonnne has resulted in its complete elimi- 
nation from low^a and Nebraska, its nearly com- 
plete elimination from North Dakota and 
Wyoming, and a great reduction in Montana and 
South Dakota Tinder the conditions met vv’ith 
on the Indian i cs(*rvarKm8 in Arizona and New 
Mexico the work is much more difificult, though 
satisfactory progress was made. During the 
fiscal year ended June 30th, tests were made of 
46,81!) samples of serum from suspected stallions 
and mares, of which 1143^ or 2.4 per cent gave 
positive reactions. 

ScAuiES. The work of eradicating sheep 
scabies resulted in the making of 22,394,561 in- 
spections and the supervision of 10,518,196 dip- 
pings, or increases of 14 and 88,3 per cent, re- 
spectively, over those of the preceding fiscal year. 
Fradication w'ork W'as practically completed in 
Michigan, and progress was made in Iowa where 
the infection was widely scattered through the 
introduction of feeder Hhe('p. No cases of the 
disease are now known to exist in Montana or 
North Dakota The eonsidcrablo spread of the 
infection in Idaho following the outbreak of the 
])revious year w^as brought under control. The 
island of San Clemente, Cal., was placed under 
quarantine on ac’count of its prevalence 

lu the work with cattle scabies 1,707,917 in- 
s))(H*ti()ris were made and 935,539 dippings super- 
vis(’d, an incir;ase of 46 per cent over the pre- 
ceding year in the number of dippings. An ex- 
tensive spiead in Western Kansas was being 
hiought under control, and in the new areas of 
inf(‘clion in Southw'cstcrn New’ Mexico effective 
w ork w’as done In North wx'stern Texas and in 
Montana the disease was found to exist to a 
('oiisidcrahly greater extent than for several years 

Anthrax. In work against anthrax in the 
(Jnlf (temst region, about 30,000 animals were 
immunized in Soutlunn Texas alone by agents 
of the Federal Ihireau of Animal Industry. 
Morris in investigations at the Louisiana Ex- 
jieiiment Station found that bloodsucking flics 
and mosquitoes are capable of transmitting an- 
thrax by fci^ding iipon a healthy animal after 
sucking blood from an infected one. It was also 
found that the house fly and the bine bottle 
and green bottle flies are capable of carrying 
anthrax infection to wounds of healthy animals 
after having fed upon or devedoped in anthrax- 
infected material. 

FToo Cholera. It was found in investigations 
conducted by the Federal Bureau of Animal Jn 
dustiy that" the stable fly in sucking blood Ox 
an infect(Ml animal takes up and harbors tbe 
virus of bog cholera, and that it may under 
favorable conditions convey the affection to 
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healthy animals. Ne^^ative results were obtained 
in experiments with the house fly, indicating 
that it is not an important channel in the con- 
veyance* of hog cholera from farm to farm. 

Voka(;k PoiHONiNo. This afTection in horses, 
^ll^o known as cerchro-apinal meningitis and 
“Kansas horse disease/’ reappeared in Western 
Kansas and Eastern Colorado, causing the loss 
of several hundred animals. 

Eqfine Jxfi.uexza. In cooperative work with 
the ^Var Department, 507,559 horses and mules 
were inspected for influenza at the large horse 
mark(‘ts by agents of the U. S. Department of 
Atrriculture. Of these, 5341 were sent to isola- 
tion hospitals and such source of infection thus 
removed. 

Asc arids. In Avork carried on by Ransom and 
Foster it w^as found that invasion of the lungs 
of pigs by the intestinal roiindw^orm (Asoaria 
lumbricoidea or A. suinn) commonly causes 
fmeumonia, the svmptoms of which are popu- 
larly known as “thumps/’ Pigs which suffer 
fiom this affection may nev(?r fully recover but 
become unprofitnbb* runts, weighing less than 
50 lbs., and sometimes even less than 20 lbs, 
when tliey should weigh 100 lbs. The sum total 
of the loss throughout the country from this 
source* is enormous. Tb(‘ work of the year, how- 
ever, indicates that by pio[)er methods of man- 
agement such loss can be reduced on any farm 
to an inconsequential amount. These authors 
conclude that the Asi’aria ovis, occasionally 
found in aheej), is nuTi ly the jiig Asvarts in a 
strange host 

Tuu’IIIN.k. Investigation carried on by Ran- 
som and Schwartz has shown that the vitality of 
(he larva* of Tnchinella ftinralis, the cause of 
tiichinosis, is (piickly destroyed by exposure of 
the parasite t,o a t(*inp(‘raturt' of 131° F. gradu- 
ally attaimd, and this temperature they consider 
to be the thermal death })oint. This has led to 
the selection bv the Federal Ruieau of Animal 
IndiistT V of 137° F. as the minimum temperature 
to which jiork and products containing pork 
must be heated when cook<d in establishments 
operating under the F(*d(*ral meat inspection. 

Inspection of House Meat. 4’he agrieultuial 
a jipi opriation bill authorized the expenditure of 
$100, 000 in the inspection of horses slaughtered 
foi' food pui poses. This wais brought about by 
tin* growing demand for the utilization of the 
m(*at of tin* hor.se, theic being many animals on 
tin* \\'est(‘rn range too small or too wild to be of 
()th(‘r UH( . Ihider the new regulation every es- 
tablishment in which horses are slaughtered for 
(In* prefmration (»f food products for transporta- 
tir)n or sale in interstate or foreign commerce 
must Ik* Federally inspected. Idie slaughter of 
hor^(*s and tin* handling of horse meat must be 
conducte*d in estalilishments se}»arated from those 
in which other animals are killed and bandied, 
and all horse meat and horse meat products must 
bear the inspection label The fact that foreign 
gov(*rnment8 wdll not import horse meat from 
the United States unless Federally inspected w'as 
one of the important reasons for the new 
legulation. The inspection provided for will 
open a market foi the inferior animals, saving 
feed for (*attle and shecif), adding hides to the 
leather sup]>ly and increasing meat stocks. 

Bibliography. Among the new works pub- 
lished were the following: 0. C. Bradley and 
T. G. Browne, Atids of the Anatomy and Physi- 
ology of the Horae (London, 1918) ; R. A. Craig, 


Common Diaeasea of Farm Animals (Philadel- 
phia, 1019) ; R. Edelmann, trans. by J. R. Mohler 
and A. Eichhorn, Textbook of Meat Hygiene^ 
irith Special Consideration of Ante-mortem and 
Post-mortem Inspeetion of Food-Producing Ani- 
nials (4th ed., Philadelphia, 1919) ; G. S. Hop- 
kins, A ttm of the Tiscera, in ^itu, of the Dairy 
Cow (New York, 1919)- W. J. Howarth, Meat 
Inspeetion Problems, with Special Reference to 
the Developments of Recent Years (London, 
1918) ; C. L. McArthur, y'he Attenuation of Hog 
i'holera \ irus and Its Effect upon Normal Hogs 
(Arkansas Station Bui. 139, 1917) ; K. Peacey, 
i'ommon Diseases of Pigs and Their Diagno- 
sis, tftniuding SuHne Fever and Its Treatment 
u lih Serum (London, 1018); L. F. Rettger, 
W. Kirkpatrick, and L. E. Card, ‘Bacillary 
^yh^te Diari'hea . — VIT, Orarian Infection of the 
Adult Fowl and Transmission of the Disease 
through the Oriduet (Connecticut Storr.s Sta- 
tion Bui. 101, 1919) ; C. G. Saunders, Rabbit 
and Cat Diseases (Chicago, 1919) ; A. W. Sel- 
lards. The Principles of A eidosis an-d Clinical 
Methods for Its Study (Cambridge, 1917); and 
R. H. Smytlie, ^younds of Animals and Their 
Trratmrn 1 ( London , 1918) 

VIADUCTS. See Bridues. 

VICTORIA. A state of the Commonwealth 
of Australia, lying in the southeastern part of 
the continent with New South Wales on the 
north and South Australia on the west; ne.xt to 
Tasmania the small(*st of the Australian stati's. 
Area, 87,884 square miles; population estimated 
Jan 1, 1918, at 1.411,004, being the largest 
population of the states of the Commonwealth 
wdth the exception of Tv'ew' South Wales. Capi- 
tal, M(*lb()urne, which is also the temporary 
capital of the Cominoinvealth, Avith a population 
including suburbs, at the beginning of 1918, 
708,240. Other largt* eities are Balia i at (40,- 
404), Bendigo (35,040), and (le(‘long (34,037). 
l.ogislative power is vested in a parliament of 
tw'o bouses, the foriiK'r having 34 niemberH (*lected 
for six years and tlie latter 05 members elected 
for three years or for the duration of the Ibirlia- 
ment Govcrnoi at tin* beginning of 1919, Sir 
A. L. Stanley; jirime niiiiistei, H. S. W. Lawson. 
Set Afs'iralia. 

VIRGINIA. ]*oPiiLATK)N The population 
of tlie State in 1910 was 2,061,012, and on July 
L 1919, it was e.stimated to be 2.255,030, a gain 
during the last 12 months of 11,000. 

AoRicLii/ruRE. Jbe following table is compiled 
Iroiii a leport of the federal Department of 
Agricultuie. 


drop 

Corn 

Outs 

Whrat . . 
R>‘c . . . 
Tobacco . . 
Hay 

IVanuis . 
Potatoes . 
Hw. potatoes 
Cotton . . . 


Year 

1919 

1918 

1919 

1918 

1919 
1018 

,1919 

1918 

.1919 

1918 

1919 

1918 

1919 
1918 

,1019 

1918 

,1919 

1918 

1919 
1918 


A errape 
1,600 000 
1.600,000 

240.000 
•225.000 

1,060,000 
1,0.50,000 
72 000 
80,000 

220.000 

215.000 
1 . 100,000 
1,050,000 

139.000 

140.000 
12L000 

135.000 

38.000 

32.000 

42.000 

44.000 


Prod Bo 

44.800.000 
44 800.000 

5,280 000 

5.175.000 

12.508.000 

12.600.000 

828.000 

960,000 

a 131,100.000 
a 165,550,000 

51.650.000 
h 1:418,000 

5.282.000 

5.775.000 

11.495.000 

12.090.000 

4.750.000 

8,8 10,000 

r22,000 

c 25,000 


Valur 

$75,712,000 

71.680.000 

5.280.000 

5.175.000 
28 018,000 

27.594.000 

1.408.000 

1.680.000 

62.141.000 

44.698.000 
.39,105,000 

32.614.000 

14.420.000 

11.723.000 

18.047.000 

15.228.000 

7.362.000 

5.568.000 

3.850.000 

3.297.000 


a Pound#, b Tons, c Bales. 
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Finance. The fiscal year of the Common- 
wi'iilth ended Sept, ih), 1919. The receipts 
amounted to $13,(1*15,(122 and expenditures were 
$12, (>5 1,785. The followinjj^ is the standing of 
the ])uldie debt as of Oct. 1, 1911): 


Riddleborgor bonds, S’s, due 1932 $5,1 Gb, 951 

Century bonds, 2-3’s, due 1992 14.83,5,225 

School and college certificates 2,4(57,605 

Old and unfunded 442,430 


$22,912,215 


Education. Tlie latest available leport is 
that for the school year 1917-18. The balance 
in the school funds on July 1, 1917, was $1,034,- 
495, and on thine 30, 1918, it was $1,042,804; 
Ibc rc'ceipts for this j)oriod were $9,l(i3,(>72 and 
the expenditures amounted to $9,155,303. The 
total salaries of teachers was $5,102,409. The 
school })opulation was 058,920, of which 222,413 
were nej^roes. Tlie school enrollment was, 
neoroes 132,310, whites 348,918, The aveiage 
daily attendance was, negroes 82,031, whites 234,- 
725. The percentage attendance based ou school 
enrollment was, negroes 02, whites 07 ; based 
oil scliool population, negroes 37, whites 53. The 
schools were this year in session an average of 
7.3 months 4'here were 10,994 white teactiers 
and 2910 negro teachers. The aVerage annual 
salary of the former was, in counties, $348.94, in 
cities, $733.50; of the latter, in counties, $182.94, 
in (dties, $401.10. 'I'lie percentage of illiteracy 
was in the counties .055 and in the cities .002. 

CJlAlUTlES AND ( 'OIUUX'TIONS. 'rilO following 
institutions are controlled by tbe State: Feni- 
tentiary, Kiclimond ; State Farm, Lassiter; On- 
tral State Hospital, Petcisburg; Eastern State 
Hospital, Williamsburg; SouthwTstern State 
Hospital, Marion; Western State Hospital, 
Staunton; Epileptic Colony and ('oloiiy for 
Feeble-minded, Madison Heights; Sanatorium 
for tncipient Tuberculosis, ('atawba; Sanatoiium 
for Negroes, Buikcville; School for the Deaf 
and Blind, Staunton; School for Colored Deaf 
and IBind, Newport New^s; Laurel Tiulustrial 
School, Sch<K)I, P. O ; Industrial Hoim* School 
foi Wayward Colored (Jirls, Leaks 3’urnout; 
Home and Industiial School for Cirls, Hon Air; 
Soldiers’ Home, BichmoTuL 3 he cost of the 
maintenance of those institutions is about 
$4,(K)0,(K)0. 

Dffiueks. Covernor, Westmoreland Davis; 
Li(*utenaiit-Covernor, doliri Buchanan; Secretary 
of State, B, O. James; Treasurer, Chas. A. John- 
son; Auditor, C. f.ee Moore; AttorneyJTieneraL 
rJ. H. Saunders. 

JuDKUAKY. Siijireme (Vuirt of Ajipeals: 
President, Stafford C. Whittle; Judges, Boliert 
R. Preiitis, Joseph L. Kelly, Frederick W. Sims, 
Martin P. Burks. 

VIRGINIA, University of. A State insti- 
tution for the education of men, at Charlottes- 
ville, Va. The enrollment for the summer of 
1919 was 1474 and for the winter term, 1482, 
with 71 professors in the faculty. Productive 
funds amounted to $2,725,071, and the gross 
income was $471,559. The library contains 115,- 
900 books and pamphlets. In 1919 the School 
of Education was expanded into the Curry 
Memorial Department of Education. There was 
established the Mclntirc School of Fine Arts, 
through the gift of $150,000 from Paul Goodloe 
Mclntire. The university was founded in 1819. 
president, Edwin Anderson Alderman, LL.D. 


VIRGIN ISLANDS. A group of .small is- 
lands <*as1 of Porto llico part of wiiich belong 
to (he Pritisli colony, the Leeward Islands (<j.v.), 
and part to tbe United States. The American 
Islands are St "I'homas, St. Croix, St. John, 
\ie(|iich, and (Julidira, of wiii(ii the three former 
with some 50 smaller ones, lorraoiiy the Danish 
West Indies, w’ere jmrehased by the United 
States from Denmark and were formally trans- 
ferred on Mareh 31, 1917. No latiT statistics 
are available tlian those given by tbe preceding 
Year Book. 

VIRIDITE. See Minkralooy. 

VITAL STATISTICS. Analysis of the bib- 
liograjdiy of this subject for 1919 shows that 
statistics w’cre eompiled by the Federal govern- 
nuuit, ebieily through llu' permanent activities 
of the Censiih Pnrean, some of the vaiions Slate 
go\ernmcnts and leading municipalities, tlie 
great iiisuTancc coiiijianics, certain large hos- 
pitals, societies whose work comprises demog- 
raphy (as the American Public* llcxilth Asscx'ia- 
ation), and the ])eriodicals issued by them; and 
private initiative At loast one good sized 
monograph on Vital Siutistics appeared during 
the year by G C. Whipplt*, publisher tVilcy. The 
usual subj(‘cts were covered in 1919, and in addi- 
tion some that w^re outgrowths of the great war 
and influenza pandemic* War statistics have to 
do c'hiefiv with the dc'feelive i)hy8ic]ue of the 
diafted man and the efiec‘ts of underfeeding in 
some of the w^arring countries Of the ]jerrnnial 
topics the increase in po|)ulation and the distri- 
bution of population may he first mentioned. 
The Fc*dc*ral Census Bureau which estimates the 
population annually between c*ensuses has reached 
the u*ar 1918 — that is lias completed the* year 
1917. Mortality statistics have to do especially 
with the dcxiths among insured wage earners, 
the report of the Metiopolitan Life InsnraiU‘G 
(kunpany, which covc‘rs a term of years, having 
recently been issued. J’be govc'rnment has also 
publish(*d the princ*ipal clauses of death in the 
U. S. Rc'gistration Area and the two sets of 
figuies may be instnictivcdy compared, ^’lic" 
di'aths in those above 40 and the comliined nior- 
talitic*s from influenza and piuuimonia in the' 
])and(‘mic have* been sjiecially discussed during 
the jear. Another ])aper deals with the geneial 
epidemic waste of human life. Under birth 
statistics w*c find uceonnts of the male births 
dining the war, the ratios betw(‘en birth and iu^ 
fant mortality — w'hich usually vary directly 
with eacli other — the still births and the illegiti- 
mate births. Marriage statistics are not a pro- 
lilic subject but the (Jc'iisus Bureau has issued a 
report on maniage and divorce and an artic*le 
wuis published on the relation betwH>en c)(*cnpationi 
and marriage This subject is timely, for sonif** 
large business establishments see so many wuM- 
diugs among their employ(^s and employr^es that 
(hey aie spoken of as “marriage bureaus.” A 
subject not rcpres{mlc*d is the desertions of wives 
by husbands. The statement is sometimes heard 
that tlie State dare not publish the full uuniber 
of desertions for fear of contagion of the prac- 
tice, but the severe penalties for desertion would 
seem to have* borne fruit. Morbidity statistics 
are representc'd by reports of miinieipalitics on 
the notifiable diseases recorded and one of these 
covering many cities was issued by the New 
York Health Department during the past year, 
along with mortalities. Various papers refer 
to the statistics of institutional defectives and 
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insane, e]>ilepties and inebriates, while physical 
defectives have had a census of some sort. But 
a single paper on health censuses appeared. 
Many articles are published on the technics of 
vital statistics, such as the interpretation of 
the death rate by the climograph. 

VVc (ixtract a few data from the lleport of the 
Director of the Census. Beginning 1916 the 
Census Bureau has made annual collections of 
hirtli statistics from an increasing registration 
area. The area now comprises over half the 
population (53 per cent) of the country and 20 
States with the District of Columbia.^ No 
changes have been made since 1917, as Illinois 
and Mississippi failed to qualify in 1919. In 
1917 the births amounted to 1,353,792 or 24.6 
per 1000 population. Ihe deaths corresponding 
were 776,222 or 14.1 pei 1000. Better figures 
will not be forthcoming until certain legislation 
is secured. Birth registration is far behind 
death registration, for the area of the latter em- 
braces 31 States and enough other peoples to 
make up 80 per cent of the total population. 
The difficulty with the increase of the birth area 
is bound up in the insullicieiicy of State legisla- 
tion to bring the total registration to the desired 
00 per cent of efficiency. The Director recom- 
mends that the Federal government take over the 
task at once as many years must elapse before 
the 48 States can perfect State legislation. 

VOCATIONAL EDUCATION. See Aoiti 
CULTUKAL EdI CATION J aild EdTCATION IN THE 
United States. 

VOCATIONAL INSTRUCTION, Fftiekal 
Board of. See Edloation in the United 
States. 

VOLCANOES. An eruption of Kloet oi Ka- 
lut, one of the smaller volcanoes on the island 
of Java, inflicted a terrible disaster upon the in- 
habitants of that island, May 19-20, 1919. The 
eruption came suddenly and with overwhelming 
violence, somewhat like the outburst of Mont 
Felee which destroyed St, l^ierre in 1902, caus- 
ing a loss of life first placed at 7000 and on 
later and fuller iiivtistigation at over 40,000, 
It was thus one of the most devastating vol- 
canic cataclysms on record. About 20,000 acres 
of plantations, mainly devoted to sugar and rice 
crops, were laid waste in the deluge of ash and 
rnud which overran 12 villages and 20 miles of 
railroad. The distiict was densely populated, 
wliich with the suddenness of the outburst ac- 
counted for the heavy toll of life. According to 
the rather meagre accounts of the event that 
have come through Dutch channels, the volcano 
gave little warning of the impending eruption, 
but in the evening of May 19th released its ener- 
gies with a tremendous explosion that blew 
away a part of the crater wall and released a 
deluge of water from the lake which occupied 
the interior of the cone. The ash from the com- 
minuted rock, and the ejected water, spread 
rapidly over the country, converting the verdant 
iiclds into a gray waste of mud that soon de- 
veloped a firm consistency. It would appear 
that many of the victims were entombed in this 
semi-liquid torrent. The outpouring of ash was 
mainly directed to the side where the crater was 
breached by the first enfption, as happened also 
in the Mont PeK*e disaster, thus limiting the 
held of devastation. Kloet is a periodic vent, 
the last previous eruption having occurred in 
19U1. , ^ 

Katmai National Pabk. The region about 


Katnmi volcano on ihe Alaskan Peninsula has 
been set apart as a National Monument, as re- 
Rult> of the remarkable features that have been 
brought to light by the National Geographical 
Society’s expeditions under K. F. Briggs. The 
display of secondary or fumarolic activity as de- 
veloped in innumerable outlets of steam, gas, 
and hot water has no parallel in any other vol- 
canic district of the present day; it finds apt 
description in the name, “Valley of Ten Thou- 
sand Smokes’’ apjilied by the exploring parties 
wlio brought back a very complete account of 
their discoveries. The fuiharoles are the re- 
sult, doubtless, of the eruption of 1912-13. They 
afl'ord an attractive field of investigation with 
regard to the processes involved in the later 
stages of volcanism, about which further infor- 
mation may be anticipated. 

VOLHYNIA. A government of the former 
empire of KiisBia situated in VN est Russia east of 
Poland and Galicia and foiming part of the new 
state of Ukraine. Area 27,699 square miles; 
population estimated Jan. 31, 1915, 4,241,800, 
the majority of whom are Little Russians, Capi- 
tal, Zhitomir, witli a population before the war 
e.stirriated at 96,800. 

VOLUNTEERS OF AMERICA. This or- 
ganization was founded in 1890 for purposes of 
Christian, social, and philanthropic work in the 
United States. The organization is similar to 
the United States army, but the spirit is purely 
democratic. A report for 1919 shows the work 
during the year. One of the most important and 
also practical branches of the work undertaken 
by the Volunteers in a number of large cities has 
been the effort for the aid, protection, and uplift 
of the working girl. During the year 35,218 
lodgings were furnished women free, 20,691 were 
paid for, and 27,462 lodgings were furnished 
children, exclusive of much outside help. Very 
valuable work has been done in organizing the 
recreation of ihe poorer classes, and helping 
them to better their positions. Institutions foi 
children have been opened in Portland, Los Ange- 
les, Chicago, Boston, New York, New Orleans, 
and other centres for the purpose of receiving 
city children, where they are properly fed and 
clotlied. They are taken fui outings in 
many cases, as also many thousands of 
motliers. 

The Volunteer TTospital in New York City did 
valuable work during the year. There were 
4753 pay-patients treated, 4269 public charge 
day-patients, and 2272 free day-patients, making 
a total of 11,294 day-treatments in the wards. 
In the Dispensary there were 12,342 new cases 
treated, and 22,258 old cases, making a total of 
34,601 treatments, surgical and medical during 
the year. There weie 3581 Ambulance calls, the 
majority of which were the result of severe ac- 
cidents involving major operations. 

Mrs. Ballington Booth has done valuable work 
with the Prison League, of which she was the 
founder, 20 years ago. Five hundred men and 
women are constantly on the parole books of the 
League. It has a membership of 15,000, having 
aided over 100,000 men and women. One thou- 
sand of the members served for the United States 
in the world war. 

During the year there were 8383 open-air serv- 
ices held, and attendance at wayside services 
totaled 2,287,985 persons. At Christmas time 
the Volunteers • attempt to provide Christmas 
dinners for the poor of the large cities, having 
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distributed in 1019 many thousands baskets of 
food. 

During the war, the Volunteers rendered valu- 
able service abroad, a summary of which will 
be found in the New International Year Book 
for 1018. The executive offices of the organiza- 
tion are at 34 W. 28th St., New York City. 

VORARLBERG. An Alpine province of the 
foimer Austro-Hungarian Empire constituting a 
crownland of Austria, with an area of 1005 
squaie miles and a population (1910) of 146,- 
408, of whom 132,908 were Austrian subjects. 
The German-speaking element constituted 96.36 
per cent of the population. Capital, Bregeiiz. 

WAGES. See Labor j Minimum Wage; Un- 
employment. 

WALES. A division of the United Kingdom 
lying west of Central England with the Irish 
Sea on the north and the Bristol Channel on 
the south. Area, 7406 square miles; population 
(1911), 2,026,202. See Great Britain. 

WALKER, ClUARLOTTE (Mrs. Eduaru de 
Komlosy). An American operatic soprano, died 
at Hillside, N. J., August 1. She was born at 
Westfield, N. Y., in 1860. She became prominent 
as one of the stars in Thomas’s American Opera 
Company (1886-88). In 1902 she married the 
portiait painter de Komlosy, and lived in Vienna 
until her return to America in 1916. 

WALKER, Mary E. Physician, died Febru- 
ary 21, at Oswego, N. Y. She was born in Os- 
wego, N. Y., in 1832; graduated at the Syracuse 
Medical College in 1855; practiced medicine at 
Columbus, Ohio, and later at Rome, N. Y. She 
entered the Northern Army during the Civil War 
as assistant-surgeon and was the first woman 
commissioned to serve on the staff of an army in 
time of war. The Congressional medal of honor 
was awarded to her for bravery and valuable 
service. She was a well known advocate of 
woman suffrage and of dress reform and through- 
out her life practiced the principles of dress re- 
form herself. 

WALLACE, Sir Davtu Mackenzie. British 
journalist and author, died at Lymington, Eng- 
land, January 10. From 1891 to 1899 he 
directed the department of foreign affairs of the 
London Times. He was born in Dumbartonshire, 
Scotland, Nov. 11, 1841, studied at the Univer- 
sity of Glasgow and Edinburg, and made long 
tours on the Continent where he acquirtxi great 
iiuency in several modern languages, .and studied 
at Palis, and at the University of Berlin and 
Heidelberg, taking the degree of doctor of laws 
at the last-named at the age of 28. He spent 
six years in Russia studying conditions, 1870- 
75, and published a book on Hussia (1877), 
which was received with great favor and trans- 
lati'd into many foreign languages, the French 
translation being crowned by the Academy. A 
liftle afterwards the Times engaged him as cor- 
respondent at Saint Petersburg, whence, how- 
ever, he was transferred to Berlin during the 
peace conference, 1878. He then went to Con- 
stantinople and familiarized himself with the 
situation in the Balkan peninsula. He was an 
eye witness of Prince Alexander’s coup d'etat 
and was present at the trial of Midhat Pasha in 
Turkey. He next went on a -special mission for 
the Times to Egypt, and published a work on 
Kgypt md the Egyptian Question. He served as 
private secretary to the Marquis of Dufferin and 
the Marquis of Lansdown. In 1891 he was ap- 
pointed to the foreign department of the Times 


and he soon organized his work with great 
ability and did much to place that department 
on a solid footing. The wide range of his in- 
formation and experience led to his selection as 
the editor of the Encyclopwdia Jirttannioaf when 
the 'Times acquired that work and undertook to 
bring it down to date. After that he took little 
share in daily journalism, though he repre- 
sented the Times at the peace conference at. 
Portsmouth in 1905. In addition to the works, 
mentioned above, he wrote in 1902 The Web of 
Empire. 

WALLACE, James N. American financier,, 
died near Nyack, N, Y., on October 11. He was. 
one of the prominent financiers in the United 
States, an important figure in banking and 
railroad circles. Ho was born at Wallingford, 
Conn., Jan. 3, 1864. He went into the Central 
Trust Company of New York as a clerk in 1882, 
and wa.s rapidly advanced in that institution, 
of which he became president in 1905. He was 
successful in the reorganization of railroads and 
ill other large financial enterprises, and he was 
one of the bankers called into service during 
the war, being a member of the United States 
Railroad Administration in the department of 
finance. At the time of his death he was di- 
rector of many important companies in New 
York and vicinity. He was known for Ins ex- 
tensive charities, having given away a large part 
of his fortune during his life. 

WALLACHIA. The central and western di- 
vision of Rumania, bounded on the north by 
Tiansylvania and Moldavia and separated by 
the Danube from Serbia on the west, Bulgacia 
on the south and the Dobruja on the east. It 
was foimer ly a principality and was united in 
1861 with Moldavia to form the present state 
of Rumania. Area 29,916 square miles; popula- 
tion tian. 1, 1913, 4,716,291. The largest city 
is Bucharest, the capital of Rumania, with a 
population in 1917 of 308,987. 

WAR CAMP COMMUNITY SERVICE. 
During 1919 War Camp Community Service, or- 
ganized by the Playground and Recreation As- 
sociation of America in May, 1917, at the re- 
quest of the government, to help the communi- 
ties near the training camps to provide for 
the recreational needs of the men in training in 
their free time, continued to function until some 
tiim* after the armistice had been signed. Over 
000 communities have been organized to pro- 
vide hospitality. Community activities of all 
kinds have been initiated; these have included 
community singing and drama, pageants, ath- 
letic meets, water sports, home hoKpitaliiy, and 
the use of all existing facilities for the benefit 
of men. Over 500 Soldiers' and Sailors’ Clubs 
either established by War Camp Community 
Service or affiliated with it were in operation, 
more than 60 of those being for the use of 
colored soldiers. Headquarters are maintained 
in New Y"ork. See Community Service; Social 
Hygiene. 

WARD, Artjiijr William. Piofessor of 
Canning College at Lnekiiovv after 1889, Died) 
in 1919. He was born at Waterloo, Aug. 1, 1858,, 
and educated at Liverpool College, Cambridge. 
He was the author of vaiions scientific paper®, 
and articles in the Indian press on education. 

WARD, 8ir Joseph George. New ZealaiwH 
lepresentative at the Paris Peace Confereniee.. 
He bad been foi a long time one of the wmi 
distinguished New Zealand statesmen, holding 
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the position of leader of the Liberals and ris- 
ing to the post of i^ime Minister. He was rep- 
1 ('senlative of New Zealand in the British Im- 
perial (^oiifereriees of 1907, 1909, and 1911. He 
joined Mr. Massey in 1915 in the formation of 
a eoalitioii ministry in which he took the port- 
folio of linane<v He represented New Zealand 
along with Mr. Massey in the Imperial War 
Oabinets of 1917 and 1918. 

WAR FINANCE. This article is concerned 
with the flotation of war loans by some of the 
important countries. 8uch loans, while of 
.course ne(*easary to some extent even after the 
.ce.ssation of hostilities, natuialiy showed con- 
siderable reduction during the year 1019. XTn- 
,der Taxation will be found an account of the 
(Other aspect of war finance. The render is also 
referred to Financial Hevtew, the articles on 
the various countries, and the other articles 
.<‘onnected with the war of the nations. 

Unitku States. The five loans floated by the 
United States since 1917 were all oversubscribed. 
The amount allotted for the first loan was $2,- 
•000,000,009, and $:i, 035,000, 000 was subscribed, 
with 4,000,000 subscriptions. The second loan 
was for $3,000,000,000, but 9,400,000 subscribers 
brought total subscriptions to $4,618,000,000. 
'riie third Liberty Loan, launched in April, 1918, 
when the outlook for the Allies was dark, had 
over 18,000,000 subscribers, and the allotment of 
.$.3,000,000, 000 was oversubscribed 38 per cent. 
Witli 21,300,000 subscribers, the enormous quota 
t)f .$6,000,000,000 -for the Fourth Liberty Loan, 
in October, 1918, was oversubscribed 10 per cent. 
(See previous Veau Books for details of these 
loans.) 

\'icTOBY Loan. For the fifth or Victory Loan, 
the Secretary of the Treasury asked for only 
.$4,500,000,000 instead of the somewhat larger 
amount expected by most people. The bill 
passed the House Feb 26, 1919, and the Senate 
on March 2d. The terms of the loan, aside from 
the smaller size of the issue, were all favorably 
regarded. 

3 lie notes were ottered in two series, those 
which were tax-exempt (except for estate and 
inlieritanee taxes) bearing interest at 3% per 
cent, and those subject to income surtaxes, ex- 
cess profits and war taxes paying 4% per cent, 
lioth classes were issued in denominations as 
(low as ,$50, either in bearer form or registered, 
.and either siries was convertible into the other. 
'Uie notes were dated May 20, 1919, and mature 
.on May 20, they are, however, redeemable 

4 it the option of the United States on dune 15th 
rfir Die. 15, 1922, in whole or in part at par 
and interest on four months' notice. This re- 
^lemption provision, together with the preven- 
tion of a large oversubscription by scaling down 
allotments, were calculated to sustain the mar- 
:ket. Payments were made in instalments oov- 
lering six months. Subscribers numbered 12,- 
(OOKil.OiOO, and total subscriptions amounted to 
$54150, Oflf), 000, an oversubscription of about 15 
per cent. Purcliases in the open market by the 
Treasury and the War Finance Corporation of 
«J1 Liberty Bonds were continued in order to 
stabilize the market, total purchases by the gov- 
ernment up to Dec. 1, 1919, amounting to over 
$ 1 , 000 , 000 , 000 . 

Wab Savjncih Stamps. The aggregate amount 
of War Savings Stamps and (?ertifieate« author* 
bixi was increased in 1919 from $2, 0(K), 000,000 
to $4,000,000,000. Tax exemption features were 


the same as in 1918, and the sale and distribu- 
tion of the stamps continued as before, the 
Treasury Department having assumed this as a 
permanent fuiu'tion. The 1919 campaign for 
the sale of a new $2,000,iK>o,000 issue was opened 
January 17th, with an army of sellers. A 
steady decline of sales in the early moutlis was 
discouraging, but monthly returns later in the 
year, after the floating of the Victory Loan, 
were indicative of more thrift on the part of the 
people. Total recjeipts from the sale of war 
savings and thrift stamps for the first nine 
months of 1910 were $135,84(),000 ; the total for 
the 12 months in which they had been available 
was $1,107,751,000. 

Canada. Oflieial results of the 1019 Victory 
Loan in Canada show total Hubscriptions of 
.$082,032,000, with 830,002 subscribers. The 
subs<;ription of the province of (Ontario was 
it 355,739,000, The offering was for a minimum 
amount of $300,000,000, and the government 
upon allotment accepted about $(>50,000,000 of 
the amount subscribed, and was thereby put in a 
strong financial position. About $50,000,000 was 
subscribed by the United States interests. The 
bonds were sold at par, paying 5Va per cent and 
maturing in live to 15 years. 

Cheat Britain. The issuance of the British 
National War Bonds was resumed on Feb. 1, 
B)19. The new isbue provided for 5 per cent 
bonds (hubject to income tax) miming for five 
and 10 years, and 4 per cent bonds (income tax 
compounded), running for 10 years. Jhe 5 per 
cent bonds were issued at par, those maturing in 
five years redeemable at 102, and the 10-year 
bonds at 105. The 4 per cent bonds were issued 
at par, redeemalile at par. These bonds were 
also offered in Canada. 

Total subseriptionH to the British Victory 
Loan or “Joy Loan” were £708,000,000, of which 
£539,000,000 was new money. Subscription.s to 
the respective issues — the 4 per cent hhinding 
Loan and the 4 per cent Victory Bonds — were 
opened June 16th and were received up to July 
12th. The Victory Bonds were i.ssued at 85, and 
the 4 per cent Funding Loan at HO. Sinking 
funds were jirovided for the ])ayment of both 
loans, Tieasury bills, exchequer bonds, and Na- 
tional War Bonds were convertible into the neu 
joans. 

The British Treasury Bills continued to Ix^ 
offered in the United States tlirougliout the 
year by J. 1*. Morgan & Co., the rate changing 
from 514 to 6 per cent. 

Accoiding to a statement made in the House 
of Commons in May, the approximate war ex- 
penditures of British colonies and dominions up 
to Mar. 31, 1919, were as follows: Canada, 
£255,454,000; Australia, £29 1,000, 000 ; New Zea- 
land, £75,750,000; South Africa, £32,950,000; 
Newfoundland, £1,880,000. 

Loans in Other Countries. A Peace Loan 
of £25,000,000, bearing 5 per cent interest, was 
issued in Australia in August by the Common- 
wealth Hank. Previous to this, Australia's war 
loans totalled £187,000,000. 

British India floated in July a 5 per cent 
loan of unlimited amount, payable not earlier 
than 1945 nor later than 1995. The bonds is- 
sued were free from all Indian income taxes, 
and all Indian war bonds previously issued were 
receivable at par for subscriptions. 

Germany announced in October the issuance of 
a premium loan to the amount of five billion 
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marks, the interest on which is payable only with 
tlie principal on the redemption of the loan. 
Inducements were offered to the purchasers of 
the issue, in the form of bonuses and drawings, 
with a number of prizes of 1,000,000 marks. 

'ihe financial year in France was not marked 
by any large ])opuIar loans. The Bank of France, 
holding the monopoly of note issue, was obliged 
to make large advances t() the government, thus 
multiplying French jiaper money, which is used 
for eveiything down to the value of five francs, 
l)e>uiid all normal needs of currency. One of 
the numl fre(|uent criticisms directed against the 
financial policy of the government has been its 
delay in issuing a consolidation loan. It is ar- 
gued that this would reduce the floating debt, 
with its persistent charges, and moreover fur- 
nish governmerit money for a time and cut down 
to that eKtent tlie great volume of currency, 
which is one of the causes of the rise in prices. 

A Spanisli bond issue of 1,056,000,000 pesetas 
(one peseta normally equal to $0,193), sold at 
75 and ])aying 4 per cent, was immediately 
ov(‘isu))seribed approximately five times. 

A 0 per cent loan floated by Netherlands and 
Netberland lndit*s in July, calling for 180,- 
000,000 florins or about $72,000,000, was over- 
subscribed to the extent of 01,000,000 florins. 
M ho bonds were sold at par, and are redeemable 
in 40 years. 

Since the armistice the Belgian government 
has assiimt d interprovincial loans aggregating 
2,347,800,000 francs, issued during the war for 
payment of war taxes imjiosed by the German 
Militaiy Government. The Peace Treaty pro- 
vides that these forced loans are to be included 
ill the total claim for reparation. An internal 
loan foT 3,040,000,000 francs was issued at par 
111 the form of 5 per cent three-year Treasury 
Ponds, chiefly for the purpose of retiring Ger- 
man marks from circulation in Belgium. The 
Belgian government has already received 5 per 
cent MYcasury notes of the German government 
in })art compensation for marks issued during 
the German military occupation. A “reconstruc- 
tion loan” was issued in Belgium for 1,450,- 
000,000 fiaiies, in the form of 5 per cent bonds 
at 95, redeemable by a sinking fund in 49 years. 

IxiANs TO Aixies. Loaus to foreign govern- 
ments by the United States aggregated very 
nearly $10,000,000,000 at the close of the year 
1910. Over $4,000,000,000 had been loaned to 
Great Britain, about $3,000,000,000 to France, 
ami over $1,600,000,000 to Italy. Other loans 
included Belgium, Uuha, Czeeho-Slovakia, Greece, 
laberia, Rumania, Russia, and Serbia. Prac- 
tically all these loans were in the form of short- 
term notes at an average interest rate of 5 
per cent. Due to eliaotio conditions in Europe, 
interest payments in many cases were deferred 
for some time. M’hc matter of funding the is- 
sues into long-term loans was also given some 
consideration. 

According to a statement made by Secretary 
of the M'reasiiry Glass in January, 1920, the 
United States has since the armistice extended 
linancial assistance to foreign governments in 
the following forms: Direct advances, $2,380,- 
891,180; fluids made available to those govern- 
ments through the purchase of their currency to 
cover expenditures of the United States in Eu- 
rope, $736,481,587; army and other govern- 
mental supplies sold on credit (approximate), 
$685,000,000 j relief (approximate), ^100,000,- 


000; unpaid accrued interests up to Jan. 1, 1920, 
on allied government obligations, $324,211,922. 

WAR FINANCE COBPOBATION. For 
the purpose of supporting banking and indus- 
trial credit during the war, the War Finance 
Clorporation was established early in 1918. The 
plan was advocated by Secretary of the Treas- 
ury McAdoo before the Senate Finance Gommit- 
tee on February 9th, and after consideration in 
Congress the bill was approved by President Wil- 
son on April 9th. The bill provided for a cor- 
{loration with $500,000,000 capital, subscribed by 
the government, and authorized to issue $3,- 
000,000,000 of notes toward enterprises deemed 
essential to the prosecution of the war. Dis- 
count of the corporation notes at the Federal 
Reserve Banks was provided for, but the cor- 
poration notes were not to be available as a 
basis for the issue of Federal Reserve notes. In 
the same hill the ('apital Issues Committee was 
created, whose duty it was to investigate and 
determine whether issues of .seeurilies by pri- 
vate concerns were “compatible with the national 
interest.” 

MMie outstanding feature of the activities of 
tlie corporation during 1919 was its $290,000,009 
bond issue in April The bonds, the first to be 
issued by the corporation, were put on sale at 
par and interest through the Federal Reserve 
Banks as fiscal agents. They were issued in de- 
nominations of $1000, in hearer form, to run for 
one year from Apr 1, 1919, bearing interest at 
5 per cent, payable semi-annually. Quoting 
from th(‘ circular of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York, announcing the offering, the bonds 
were “exempt, both as to principal and interest, 
from all taxation now or hereafter imposed by 
the United States, any State, or any of the pos- 
sessions of the United States, or by any local 
taxing authority, except (a) estate or inheri- 
tance taxes, and (h) gr^iduated additional in- 
come taxes, commonly known as surtaxes, and 
excess profits and war profits taxes, now or 
hereafter imposed by the United States, upon 
tlie ineoiiie or profits of individuals, paitner- 
ships, corporations, or associations.” The in- 
teiest on not exceeding $5000 of the bonds is 
ex< mpt from the taxes in clause B. 

Eugene Meyer, .Ir., who succeeded W. P. G. 
Harding as Managing Director of the corpora- 
tion on January 29th, the latter having resigned 
in order to give his entire time to his duties 
as governoi of the Federal Reserve Board, is 
said to have stated on April 1st that the pro 
eeeds derived fiom the sale of the bonds would 
be used for general purposes of the corpora- 
tion. Advances to railroads were continually 
taking large sums, and it was expected that con- 
siderable amounts might be needed to finance 
foreign trade. 

Reports from Washington on April Jfd to the 
effect that the issue had been oversubscribed 
were immediately denied by the New York 
Federal Reserve Bank. Owing to these reports 
of over-subscription, many hankers are said to 
have been left with large blocks of the securities 
on their hands after the aubseription hooks had 
been closed on April 9th, in spite of Director 
Meter’s announcement that tiie distribution of 
the issue had been entirely successful, there 
having hei n a large number of small purchasers. 
MMie bonds were admitted to the New York 
Stock Kxchange List on May 29th, 

111 August, 1919, the corporation was reported 
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to be buying in its own bonds from the open 
market. Notices were received hy the Federal 
Reserve Banks to the effect that the corporation 
would immediately redeem any of its bonds at 
{)0.ir).60. Loans to railroads and investment in 
government securities had been practically the 
only uses of the funds, and for this reason a 
considerable loss on the issue was expected, 
since the bonds bore 5 per cent interest, and 
seldom was more than 4% received from the 
use of the funds. The extent of investment in 
government securities is shown by a statement 
made in June that in an attempt to stabilize the 
market for Liberty Loan obligations, the cor- 
poration up to May Jlst had bought $905,149,- 
000 par value of different Liberty Bonds. About 
two-thirds of these had been resold prior to 
May Jlst. 

Announcement was made at Washington Au- 
gust 22d that out of a total of loans of $306,- 
083,513 disbursed up to August 12th, there had 
been repaid $200,285,523, leaving a total out- 
standing balance of $105,797,990. The loans 
had been made largely to railroads and public 
utilities, and to a lesser extent to industries 
and cattle-growers. Advances outstanding Oc- 
toljer 18th to cattle-growers of the Southwest 
amounted to $3,182,346, the payment of these 
loans being called for soon after that date since 
the corporation then desired to liquidate its 
loans and wind up its affairs as soon as possible. 

In response to a resolution of the Senate on 
October 3d calling for information concerning 
the corporation, Angus W. McLean, acting man- 
aging director at that time, reported the follow- 
ing facts: There were 28 people in the employ 
of the corporation, and this number was being 
reduced. The total compensation of these em- 
ployees amounted to $6,229.83 per month. All 
expenses were being paid out of earnings, and 
the corporation expected to return a substantial 
amount to the Treasury upon the winding up 
of its affairs. 

WAB OABDENS. See Agricultural Ex- 
tension Work. 

WAB INDUSTBIES BOABB. The purpose 
of the War Industries Board was to coordinate 
and concentrate control over the industries of 
the country in order that the requirements of 
the war might lie met with the greatest effi- 
ciency. When the war came to an end, the 
necessity for its existence no longer remained 
and on Dec. 31, 1918, the War Industries Board 
was officially dissolved and its activities ter- 
minated by order of President Wilson. Most 
of the divisions of the board had already com- 
pleted their work and had disbanded. The exec- 
utive order, however, made provision for the 
continuance of certain of the board’s activities 
by other departments of the government. Ar- 
rangem’ents were made that the War Trade 
Board take over the duties and powers of the 
Division of Planning and Statistics of the War 
Industries Board. Provision was made also for 
the assumption of the powers and duties of the 
Wool Division of the War Industries Board by 
the Bureau of Markets of the Department of 
Agriculture, until the uncompleted affairs of the 
Division had been disposed of. The Price Fix- 
ing Committee of the Board was to perform its 
functions until all of the prices fixed by the 
committee and not expiring by Jan. 1, 1919 
had expired. All other sections and committees 
of the Board whicR could not he dispensed with 


by Jan. 1, 1919, were transferred to the War 
Trade Board, together with the necessary offi- 
cials, employees, records and papers. The ex- 
pense of operating sections, continued under the 
War Trade Board for a limited period, were 
to be paid out of the appropriation of the War 
Industries Board. In no event wore the sec- 
tions to continue longer than the proclamation 
of peace. By the President’s order, therefore, 
the War Industries Board existed, after Jan. 1, 
1919, only for the purpose of winding up its 
affairs, arranging its papers and records, and 
disposing of its property and effects.* 

Early in January the Department of Com 
merce announced that it had established the In- 
dustrial Coliperative Service and the Waste Rec- 
lamation Service. Those new branches of the 
Denartment of Commerce will continue the vork 
performed hv the Conservation Division, the 
War Prison Labor and Waste Reclamation Serv- 
ice of the Labor Division of the War Indus- 
tries Board. Most of the former heads of the 
Board consented to serve in the Industrial Co- 
operative Service as unofficial advisers of the 
Secretary of Commerce. Mr. A. W. Shaw, for- 
merlv chairman of the Conservation Division of 
the Board, supervised the transfer of the work 
of that Division to the Industrial Coiiperation 
Service aud Mr. Thigh Frayne, formerly chair- 
man of the Labor Division, helped in organiz- 
ing the Waste Reclamation Service. Through 
these new important services, the Department 
of Commerce aims to assist and develop the 
industries of the country in every practical way 
and to enter upon a greatly enlarged sphere of 
usefulness to the commerce of the country. 
The Industrial (^oliperation Service will deal 
with the problems of commercial standardization, 
the prevention of industrial wastes, the discon- 
tinuance of harmful trade practices and simi- 
lar problems. See War Trade Board. 

WAB LABOB POLICIES BOABB. The 
War Labor Policies Board which was created 
on May 13, 1918 (see Year Book for 1918), 
for the purpose of “developing policies for uni- 
fied labor administratiem and to coordinate the 
various and frequently inconsistent methods of 
governmental departments which are dealing 
with labor problems involved in production,” 
was finally dissolved in February, 1919. Its 
staff had been greatly depleted by the grant- 
ing of indefinite leaves of absence, and the work 
that fell to its care, gradually decreased from 
the time of the signing of the armistice; the 
final impetus toward its disbandment was fur- 
nished when the Labor Appropriations Bill failed 
to pass, and the funds that Avere necessary for 
its support were no longer forthcoming. The 
actual work accomplished during its brief life in 
the year 1919 was negligible. 

Since the work of the War Labor Policies 
Board was largely of a formulative and ad- 
visory nature, it is hard to attribute specific 
accomplishments to its efforts; it is perhaps for 
this reason that its achievements have been very 
generally underestimated. The work of the 
board may be divided into four main fields: 1. 
The formulation of uniform policies for war 
labor administration, and the coordination of 

* Bv executive order July 22. 1919, all the records 
and files of the War Industries Board were turned over 
to the Council of National Defense to be catalogued for 
permanent record Tliese records will be distributed to 
uermtanent departments most interested in them. 
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governmental agencies connected with this prob- 
lem*, 2. The promotion of conferences for tiie 
equitable settlement of labor disputes; some of 
its most important contributions were in this 
connection; 3, The planning of preliminary work 
on reconstruction, a line of endeavor which gave 
l>romise of yielding rich reward, but which was 
effectually checke<l, first by the change in the 
balance of power in Congress — the result of the 
November elections — and finally by the Presi- 
dent’s message to the new Congress; 4. The 
compilation of data concerning labor standards, 
and the formulation of recommendations on the 
basis of such information. 

At the time of its dissolution, the War Labor 
Policies Board was chairmaned by Mr. Felix 
Frankfurter of the Harvard Law School, and 
Mr (rcorge M Bell was its Executive Secretary. 

WAB OF THE NATIONS. The present ar- 
ticle deals with the proceedings of the Peace 
Conference and the various questions which came 
before it or to which its decisions gave rise. 
The text of the Covenant, the official summary 
of tlie Treaty with Germany, and brief accounts 
of the Treaties with Austria and Bulgaria will 
be found at the end. For the principal military 
operations of the year, see Russia, History. 

PEACE CONB'ERENCE 

Meeting of the Conference. Before the 
meeting of the Conference at Paris the prelimi- 
nary work had been done by the Tnter-Allied 
Supreme War Council which had directed the 
operations that brought the war to a close. 
There had also been informal meetings of the 
President and Secretary of State of the United 
States, the Prime Ministers and Foreign Minis- 
ters of Franco, Great Britain, and Italy, and the 
Japanese ambassadors to France and England. 
The preliminary constitution of the Conference 
having been determined by these bodies, the Con- 
ference began its sessions in Paris on .laniiary 
18th. The rules for membership })rovide(l that 
the five great Allied Powers subsequently known 
in newspaper discussion as the “Big Five,*’ the 
United States, the British Empire, France, Italy, 
and Japan, should participate in all meetings 
and commissions; that other Powers with par- 
ticular interests, namely, Belgium, Brazil, the 
British dominions and India, China, Culm, 
Greece, Guatemala, Haiti, the Hejaz, Honduras, 
Liberia, Nicaragua, Panama, Poland. Portugal, 
Bumania, Serbia, Siam, and Czecho slovakia.? 
should take part in' the sittings that dealt with 
quesiions concerning them; and that still other 
Powers, including neutral states, and states in 
process of formation, should send representatives 
to the Conference in response to summons when- 
ever matters arose that affected them. 

q’he following Powers were represented: The 
United States, France, Great Britaiu, Italy, and 
Japan with five members each; Brazil with three 
members each; Belgium, China, Greece, the He- 
jaz, Poland, Portugal, Rumania, Serbia, Siam, 
Czeeho-Slovakia, Australia, Canada, South 
Africa, and India with two members each; and 
the remainder with one member each, namely, 
C'uba, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Liberia, 
Nicaragua, Panama, Bolivia, Equador, Peru, 
Uruguay, and New Zealand. The principal per- 
sonages from the respective countries reported 
in attendance at the opening sessions, though not 
all with seats, were as follows: The United 
States: President Wilson; Robert Lansing; 


Henry White; Col. E. M. House; Gen. Tasker H. 
Bliss. France: Georges Clemenceau; Stephen 
Pichon; Louis Lucien Klotz; Andr6 Tardieu; 
Jules Cambon; Leon Bourgeois. Great Britain; 
Lloyd George ; Arthur J. Balfour ; Bonar 1 aw ; 
Mr. Barnes. Italy; Vittorio Emanuele Or- 
lando; Baron Sidney Soimino; Gen. Count Mario 
di Rohilant; Marquis Salvago-Raggi ; Antonio 
Salandra; Salvatore Barzilai. Japan: Marquis 
Saionji; Baron Makino; Viscount Chinda; Mr. 
Matsui; Mr. Ijuin. British Dominions — Can- 
ada: Sir Robert Laird Borden; Sir George 
E. Foster; Charles Joseph Doherty. — ^Australia: 
William Maurice Hughes and Sir Joseph Cook. — 
New Zealand: William Ferguson Massey: Sir 
Joseph George W’ard. — Union of South Africa; 
Gon. Louis Botha; Gen. Jan Smuts. — India: 
Edwin Samuel Montagu; Sir Ganga Singh, 
Maharajali of Bikaner; Sir Satyendra Prassano 
Sinha; Sir Alfred Hamilton Grant. Belgium; 
Paul Hymans; Emile Vandertelde; M. Van den 
Heuvel. Brazil: Olyntho de Maghalaes; Epi- 
tacio Pessoa; Pandia Calogeras. Czecho-Slo- 
vakia: Dr. Karel Kramarzh; Dr. Edward 
Benesh, Greece: Eleutherios Venizelos; M. 
Politis. Poland: Roman Dmowski, Portugal: 
Dr. Egas Moniz. Rumania: Jeaq Bratiano; 
Niekolas Misu. Serbia: Nickola Pashitch; 
Dr. Ante Trumbitch; Dr. Vesnitcli. Brief bio- 
graphical notes will be found upon each of the 
alKive under their own titles, with the exception 
of President Wilson, M. Clemenceau, and Mr. 
Lloyd George, whose biographies have Ixien car- 
ried in recent issues of the Year Book. 

At the first meeting President Poincar^ of 
France delivered an address at the conclusion of 
which the French Prime Minister, M. Clemen- 
ceau, was unanimously elected permanent chair- 
man; the Russian situation was considered; and 
the Prinkipo proposal came up for discussion 
(see Bubrta, History), This meeting, was 
purely preliminary. There were subsequently 
five plenary meetings down to the signing of the 
German Treaty, beginning with that of January 
2.5th. The executive of the Conference, knowm 
as the Supreme Council or Council of Ten, con- 
sisted at first of the ranking delegates of the 
five chief Powers, but on March 25th its author- 
ity was transferred to an executive Council of 
Four, termed in the newspapers the “Big Four,” 
and consisting of President Wilson and the three 
Prime Ministers, Clemenceau, Lloyd George, and 
Orlando. 

League of Nations. At the second meeting 
of the full Conference, .Tanuary 25th, a rosolif- 
tion was unanimously adopted for the creation 
of a League of Nations, and a committee was 
appointed to draft a constitution for it. The 
committee consisted of two representatives of 
each of the five great Allied Powers, and five 
representatives appointed hv the others, ’flie 
10 representatives of the Great Powers were; 
ITnited vStatea, President Wilson and Colonel 
House; France, M. Bourgeois and M. Larnaude; 
British Empire, Lord Robert Cecil and Lieut. - 
Gen. J. C. Smuts; Italy, Signor Orlando and 
Senator Scialoja; Japan, Viscount Chinda and 
M. Ochiai. The sessions of the committee on 
the League of Nations which began February 4th. 
revealed a firm belief that the return to the old 
system of the balance of power was impossible, 
and that the creation of a new organ such as the 
League was expected to he was absolutely indis- 
pensable. It was argued also that the inter- 
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courne of nations could no logger be entrust^ 
solely to specialists who from the nature of their 
work were cut olf from public opinion and from 
other departments of government. The first dis- 
cussions of the League seemed to indicate that 
tlic project would aim rather at removing the 
deeper causes of war than at preventing an actual 
outbreak of war. J^resident Wilson returned to 
the United States on February 14th, where he 
laid the proposal of the League of Nations lie- 
fore the public and before (’ongresa, presenting 
urgmnenta for it, and hearing objections. The 
chief dilhculty that first ptesented itaolf, ac- 
cording to the reports, was the question of sanc- 
tion, that is to say. the means which the League 
sliould have for enforcing it a decisions. Here 
there was wide divergence of vie'w, the French 
advoiating the vesting of tlie League with the 
right to employ armed force in the execution 
of its decrees, and the American and British lega- 
tions favoring nioVc limited juiwera. A compro- 
mise was reached on February l.'lth upon a draft 
of the conatitulion, which was ieT>ortcd unani- 
immsly to the (Vmference on the following day. 
The committee tlien adjourned until after Bresi- 
denl Wilson’s return to Baris, when (March 
ISth) it rjesuincd its sessions, and heard the 
re])resentatives of neutral nations on the sidiject 
of tlie projiosed eoiistitution of the League. On 
Aj)ril 10th, through the efforts of Bresident Wil- 
son, the committee agieod that the Covenant 
should not disturb present understandings f(»r 
tlie maiutenanee of peace, such as the Monroe 
doctrine, this change being made in order to 
meet the eritieism a’dvaneed dui ing the Bresi- 
(lent’s visit to the United States. There had 
been much discussion as to the place for^ the 
headcjiiarters of the projiosed L.eague of Nations. 
Brussclfl was put forward as the most suitable 
capital in view of Belgium’s part in the war, 
Imt opinion inclined in favor of Ueneva and on 
April J2th it was announced that (Iciieva had 
been selected by a vote of B2 to six. The com- 
mittee on the League of Nations completed its 
work in April, agreeing ujkui a draft which cor- 
resjionded closely to the outline published by 
( General Smuts at the end of the prect‘ding year. 
In the form in which it was diseussed through- 
uut the year DHL it ^^ill lie found below under 
('oral ant. 

LoMMiri'MCH. ('ommittees on responsibility 
tor the war, rej»arations, international lalMir 
legislation, and regulation of ports and coin- 
iniini (rations mhtc also creatc'd on the same basis 
‘as that of the League of Nations committee. 
'PIk'sc committees thereupon entered into action. 
A large body of experts, including many fH»m 
the United States, were at hand to give advice 
ill the different lields of work. The Supreme 
Uouncil applied itself at first chiefly t/O the con- 
sideration of the disprisal of the (rerman colonies, 
the settlement of the Shantung question between 
( hina and .fapan, and the que'stion of Balkan 
boundaries. Otlier special bodies of importance 
created early in tbe Uonfereiu'c (February 15th) 
were: The Supreme Kconomic (Council, the Eco- 
nomie Drafting Uommission, and the Final Draft- 
ing Uominission, the first having charge of mat- 
ters pertaining to the apportionment of shipping 
and of raw materials, the blwkade, and the more 
j»r(\sHing financial problems; the second, having 
charge of the restoration of economic intercourse, 
and equal trade conditions among the Allies; and 
the third, having charge of the enemy linanciM 


resources. Some of the best known men of Eu- 
rope and America in financial circles were en- 
gaged on these commissions. 

Kklattonh with thb Press. On .TanuaTv 
Ifith, the Bresident of the United States and 
the prime ministers and foreign se<;retaries of 
the other powers, along with the flapanese am- 
bassadors in Baris and London, met at the Quai 
d’Orsay to consider the relations with the press, 
and it ’was decided to call a meeting of the Allied 
press representatives for an interchange of views. 
On January 18th, an official statement was pub- 
lished in regard to the question of publicity. 
This was to the cfTect that the representativcis 
of tlie Allied Bowers desirtni that the public 
through the press should have the fullest infor- 
mation compatible with Hie supreme interest of 
all; hut that publicity in r(‘gard to preliminary 
diH(*ussi<ms must be subjc^ct to limitations. It 
was decided alwj that at tbe fidl mtuding of the 
(Vmference representatives of the press should bo 
admitted, but tliat, whenever necessary, delibera- 
tions might be ludd with (dosed doors. Uomment 
of the n(*wspaperH from the first indieated that 
the interests of Hu^ press were not sutlicieutly 
respected by the rules of tlie (Vmference. It was 
not enough tliat leading dek^gates should jieiiodi- 
cally hold meetings with all the rejn esentatives 
of the press. It was said that for the K'gular 
guidance of the press each deh^gation shtnibl have 
some ade()uate and well-infornmd autlufrity to co- 
operate with it. (Titicisrn in regard to tlie 
measures takem for publicity continued thioiigh- 
out the (Vmferenee. ddie newapajiers eomplaiiied 
that the ( onferenee l(*aders stHuned not to umlei- 
atand the value or meaning of jiubliidiy. fh(*y 
Avero acersed of blnndeiing and tnckcry, and the 
had state of affairs was attrilmled to jealousies 
and Ignorance At the outstd the representatives 
of the press made a vigorous effort to secure bet- 
ter resultH. The leaders of the ( VinfeixauM' seciiie 1 
not to understand Ibat their peoples really de- 
sired pioinpt news in regard to the (Conference. 
Mr. Lloyd Ucorge as well as others was acuise I 
by the British jiress of inquHling jiuhlicity. 

* Eaiua' Session »«.. It was apparent early in the 
sessions of tln^ IVace (Vmference that tlie (ju(*m- 
tion of freedom of the seas Avould have to be 
determined by the League of Nations, if such a 
liody were cr('atcd, and it ihetefore did not 
figure separately in the discussions. One of the 
first points to come before thb Beaee tVmtt'ience 
'^was the poli(^y of creating mandates foi tin* 
former (lerinan colonies and for other teiri- 
tories not capable of self-government. The prin- 
ciple of creating iiuiTuiataries over Oernian 
colonies met with some opposition. For exam- 
ple, the Australian rejn'esentativos demanded 
that the islands formerly possessed by (lermany 
should be turned over without reserve to Aus- 
tralia, which, it was argued, needed th('m as a 
matter of national safety, (Vn the other hand, 
it was held that if the League of Nations were 
created, and ap])Ued the principle of mandates, 
Australia like other Bowers would without d(jubt 
iweive the consideration it deserved. In short, 
the answer to this and other questions was the 
s(*heme for a League of Nations. At the end of 
January it was announced that a satisfactory 
arrangement of a provisional nature had been 
reached in regard to the Uerman colonies and 
the octMijiied territory in Asiatic Turkey. This 
involved the placing of these territories and 
islands in the hands of designated Allied coun- 




From left to right: M. Kaklamanos of Greece, M. Matsui of Japan, Mr. Bal four of England, M. Bourgeois of France, Sir Eric Drummond (Secre- 
tary to the League of Nations), M. Fetraris of Italy, M. Paul Hymans of Belgium and M. Quinones de Leon of Spain 
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tries acting as mandataries of the League of 
Nations. Thus the Soutliern Pacific islamls 
would go to Australia, and German Southwest 
Africa would go to the Union of South Africa. 
The mandatary i^lari as it was considered at the 
beginning of the Conference did not apply any 
definite formula of trusteeship to the territories 
peH>pled by inhabitants of different degrees of 
civilization. It implied that the mandataries 
were to have a wider freedom of action in un- 
civilized countries, such as New Guinea, the 
African colonies, and the islands of the Pacific 
from what they would have in Asia Minor where 
the populations are more civilized. The trustees 
would be obliged to agree to protect the native 
populations against various evils, such as the 
sale of liquor, and to protect civilization against 
such dangers as the creating of large armies of 
the natives. It seemwl probable that Great 
Britain would claim ihe^ mandate for Mesopo- 
tamia and perhaps for Palestine, and that India 
would claim the mandate for a portion of German 
East Africa. Australia had already claimed the 
Southern l*acific islands and South Africa had 
claimed German Southwest Africa. It seemed 
likely that Italy would claim the mandate for 
Somaliland and that claims would also be put 
forward by Belgium and Portugal. It was 
argued that the same principle of compromise 
observed in regard to the (lerman colonies must 
be carried out in regard to the East also, and 
that national aspirations and national tradi- 
tions must be restrained if any system promising 
security was to be (*reated. It was not held that 
military liability was involved in the assump- 
tion of a mandate. l>emocracies on the other 
side of the Atlantic, for example, could not be 
expected to send troops into Russia. Hie failure 
of the Prinkipo plan (see Russia) did not 
change matters in this particular. See clauses 
respecting Gorman colonies, etc., in the Treaty 
with Germany summarized below. 

There was continued distrust of Germany, 
even under its new republican government. It 
was believed that the same spirit of ambition 
and the same determination to build up com- 
petitive industry and exploit in German interest 
every weakness in other nations, as, for example, 
in Russia, still existed under the new r^^gime. 
Hence prevailing opinion seemed to favor con- 
tinuance of the blockade. Against this it was 
argued that if (ilermany were to be made to pay 
she must be permitted to reconstruct her indus- 
trial system, and that this reconstruction would 
really afford security to the world by removing 
the danger from Bolshevism; that the Allies 
could not work out their financial and trade prob- 
lems so long as Germany’s power to pay for dam- 
ages was in doubt. The conthuiaiice of the 
blockade was not only one of the chief grievances 
urged by the Germans against the Conference but 
it was one of the main points of the liberal and 
radical criticism directed against the Conference 
from the countries of the Allies. 

On February 12th the Supreme War Council 
agreed upon conditions for the renewal of the 
armistice. The terms, following generally the 
lines suggested by Mr. Lloyd George, imposed on 
Germany the limits within which her armament 
must be kept until general disarmament was de- 
cided upon by the League of Nations. At the 
same time immediate demands were formulated 
to compel the execution by the Germans of the 
existing armistice. A meeting between the 


Allied and German delegates was held at Treves, 
'fhere a long message was rweived fr<»m Herr 
Seheidernann m which he declared that the ap- 
peal of the German people for a co?iciliatory 
peace had met with no response, and asked the 
Aliks if they wished a complete reduction of the 
German people just at the moment when they 
had entered the ranks of democracy. He said 
that the civilized nations ought to move side by 
side for the common good of mankind, and that 
the Allies should renounce their policy of the 
unscrupulous use of force, ’the document which 
ran to some 25 pages continued in this vein. 
The main points in the conditions were as fol- 
lows: In regard to the army they aimed at lay- 
ing down the general lines of the permissible 
military strength of (TCimany. As to the navy 
it was provided that the forts of Heligoland were 
to be dismantled by tVie Germans under allied 
<*onlr(>l, that certain ships were to he destroyed 
and others turned over to the Allies. On Febru- 
ary 17tb, when the (Jerman delegates returned 
from Treves and announced the terras, the As- 
sembly adjourned as a token of mourning and 
(’ount Rantzau resigned as foreign minister 
rather than sign the new terms (sec Gkrmany). 
According to the reports of the press, the cabinet 
at Weimar at fust ma<ie up its mind to refuse 
to sign, hut u])on discussion with the party lead- 
ers and in view of disorders in the interior, 
they found it necessary to give way. 

The most dangerous crisis of the Conference 
was that in regard to Italy’s claims to Fiiiine. 
’’I’he Italians insisted upon their demands and 
Ihere seemed no prospect of their yielding. 
President Wilson publicly declared on April 2‘ki 
tliat he was op^iosed to tliem. This was con- 
strued as an appeal over the heads of the mem- 
bers of the Conference to the Italian people, and 
was criticized widely from that point of view, 
although there was no evidence that he had 
taken a course which had not been thoroughly 
approved by all of his colleagues except the 
Italians. The Italian delegates uimn their re- 
turn to Rome were sufiported by the Chamber, 
whieii gave the government a vote of eonfideiice, 
and they were apparently favored by the Italian 
population. They returned to Paris on May fith 
(see Italian Question below). 

During the first week of May reports of the 
several committees were published, and im- 
])ortant measures were announced, including tlio 
granting to Poland of a right of way or pro- 
tected strip of territory, known as a “corridoi” 
across East Prussia to* the Baltic Sea; and the 
creation of Danzig as a free city under the 
League of Nations; the arrangement in regard 
to the coal basin of the river Saar ; the transfer 
to Japan of the German concessions of Kiao- 
Chow; the placing of the former German eolemies 
under the mandatary clause of the Covenant; the 
submission of the revised constitution of the 
League of Nations; and the preliminary organ- 
ization of the league with Kir Eric Drummond 
as secretary-general. . , , , 

From the first there were repeated demands 
on the part of the newspapers representing the 
ruling classes in the Allied countries that the 
Conference should form a clear Russian policy 
which meant a policy that would intervene ef- 
fectively against the Bolshevists in Russia. Tlie 
attitude of this element in the press is well 
illustrated hv the spirit of the J^ondon Tirms 
which accused the Council of Four of indecision 
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and said that unless a strong anti-Bolshevist 
policy was adopted the Allies would lose the 
fruits of their victory. It complained that there 
was a movement for compromise with the Bol- 
shevists in return for economic concessions and 
that this was due largely to the selfishness^ of 
financiers who were taking too active a part in 
the matter. A Paris correspondent of the Times 
called attention to the weakness of the Allied 
leaders in the face of the Bolshevist danger and 
contrasted M. Clemenceau’s high courage and 
patriotism with the indecision and selfishness of 
some of the other Allies. This was the prevail- 
ing point of view in the Allied countries; and 
in a large part of the American press it was ad- 
voc*ated with such zeal that any argument for a 
less aggressive attitude toward Russia was 
promptly attributed to anarchistic or treason- 
able motives. At the end of the year there were 
indications of a complete reversal of policy, and 
many influential organa of public opinion were 
beginning to unsay everything that they had been 
constantly saying. (See Russia, paragraphs on 
Eisiory . ) 

The Signing of the Treaty. The German 
delegates arrived at Versailles on May 7th and 
entered the Conference room early in the after- 
noon. lliey were received by a speech by M. 
Clemenceau which was remarkably brief, saying 
merely that the time luid come for (termany to 
make reparation and to learn the terms. He con- 
cluded with the remark that the peace had been 
too dearly bought for the Allies not to ask for 
the full satisfaction which was their due. Tlie 
leader of the German delegates, (>ount Brockdorfi’- 
Rantzaii, made a reply in which he said that 
(Germany did not underestimate the greatness 
of her defeat and that he knew the power of 
hate which they encountered at Versailles. As 
to the demand that they should confess them- 
selves alone to blame for the war, he said that 
such a confession on his part would be a lie. 
He called upon the Conference to remember that 
while the Allies had had to wait six weeks for 
the armistice terms, Germany had had to wait 
six months for the peace conditions. The atro- 
cities of the war had been abominable but they 
had at least the excuse of passion. Since the 
armistice a hundred thousand non-combatants 
had died as a result of the Allied policy of block- 
ade. He called upon the Conference to remember 
this when they spoke of guilt and reparation. 
The treaty was not signed till June 28th. Dur- 
ing the interval Germany tried to secure modifi- 
cations, and frequent notes passed between Count 
von Brockdorff-Rantzau and M. Clemenceau. 
The German delegation on May 29th pronounced 
the treaty draft a “victorious violence,” and said 
that its terms were intolerable. Meanwhile it 
had submitted a long document detailing a series 
of counter-proposals, including the following: 
First, as the condition of Germany’s acceptance 
of the reduction of her standing army to 100,000 
men, and the disarmament of her battleships, she 
demanded the retention of her merchant fleet. 
Second, while surrendering sovereignty over Al- 
sace, north Schleswig, and Posen, she demanded 
that a plebiscite be held in those regions. Third, 
while agreeing to the neutralization of the Vis- 
tula, she stipulated that Danzig should become a 
free port, and she rejected absolutely the cession 
of Upper Silesia and parts of east and west 
Prussia without consulting the populations con- 
cerned. Fourth, she condemned the annexation 


of the Saar basin to France as certain to create 
another jVlsace-Lorraine, and demanded recon- 
sideration of that whole question. Fifth, she 
requested the evacuation within six months of the 
occupied territory, and the right to administer 
her colonies as mandatary if a League of K'ations 
were established with Germany as a member. 
Sixth, she demanded a neutral court to try of- 
fenses against the laws of war, and rejected 
“penal stipulations.” Seventh, she asked that a 
definite sum should be fixed for reparation and 
the date of payment postponed, and she suggested 
payment of 20,000,000,000 marks before May 1, 
1926, and the remainder in annual payments 
without interest, beginning May 1, 1927, the total 
not to exceed 1,000,000,000 marks a year. 

The answer of the Allies to these demands was 
that it was in accordance with the deliberate 
judgment of the greater part of the civilized 
world that the Kaiser should be tried by an 
Allied tribunal; that the superior control of the 
Saar basin would be decided by the League of 
Nations, and that after 15 years the people of 
that region would settle the question for them- 
selves; the German claim to the colonies was 
rejected; the demand for a plebiscite for Alsace 
was also rejected; certain modifications were 
made on the recommendation of Denmark in re- 
gard to tlie Schleswig plebiscite; Germany’s ob- 
jection to a plebiscite in east Prussia was charac- 
terized as inexplicable. On the other hand tJie 
Allies made the following concessions among 
others: That Danzig should be a free city; 
that a plebiscite should be held in Upper Silesia; 
that Germany miglit submit proposals in regard 
to reparation within four months; that the 
Allies would reply within two months after re- 
ceiving it, and that the financial amount would 
then be fixed; that Germany might be admitted 
as a member of the League of Nations at an 
early date if she proved by her acts her good 
faith in the matter of the treaty; that she might 
have three months for the reduction of her army 
to 200,000, and that the rate at which she re- 
duced it to the stipulated limit of 100,000 would 
be reviewed every three months On June IGth, 
the new version of the treaty incorporating all 
changes was handed to Germany, and she was 
required under threat of invasion to express her 
willingness to sign by June 23d. On June 20tli 
it was learned that the German delegates, sup- 
])orted by their government, refused to sign ; but 
the government fell from power immediately, 
and under a new ministry, headed by Herr 
Bauer, new envoys were appointed, Dr. Hermann 
Mttller and Dr. Johannes Bell, who signed the 
treaty, June 28th, at the palace of Versailles in 
the Galdrie des Glaces, the room in which the 
ceremonies inaugurating the German Empire had 
taken place after the German victory in 1871. 
For summarized text of treaty, see concluding 
section of this article. 

Later Sessions. The Peace Conference con- 
tinued throughout the year and was in session 
at its close, although the United States peace 
delegation left Paris on December 9th. During 
the drafting of the Treaty with Germany and the 
League of Nations, a project for the protection of 
France against German aggression in the future 
was agreed upon by the representatives of France, 
Great Britain, and the United States. It con- 
sisted of a treaty of defensive alliance between 
France and each of the two other Powers, 
whereby the latter agreed to come to the aid of 
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France in the event of an attack upon her by 
Germany. See below under Guarantees of 
France, Supplementary meetings were being 
held in London in December. They began De- 
cember 11th, and were attended by Mr. Lloyd 
(iieorge, M. Clemenceau, and the Italian foreign 
minister. Signor Scialoja. They discussed the 
Italian question, the Russian situation, America’s 
attitude toward the Treaty, the Turkish problem, 
the financial situation of France, and other mat- 
ters pertaining to the reconstruction of Europe. 
I’nese interviews were the subject of much com- 
ment in the French and English press. The 
general opinion expressed was that an agree- 
ment had been reached on all questions between 
the two Powers and that the result of. it was to 
ensure entire harmony between them. The de- 
tails of the meeting were not made public but 
it was understood that they related to economic 
matters and especially the coal question on the 
one hand and to the application of the treaty on 
the other hand. Measures were discussed ac- 
cording to press reports for a strict supervision 
over Germany. In certain French quarters the 
conference was looked upon as a definite step 
toward consolidating the interests of the two 
countries which were mainly instrumental in 
winning the war and it was prophesied that if 
the French -English understanding continued all 
difficulties would be easily removed. 

More detailed consideration of the above and 
other matters that came before the Conference, 
summaries of controverted questions, criticisms 
of the Treaty, and an account of the attitude of 
the respective countries aie given in succeeding 
paragraphs. 

World Laiior Conference. A convention com- 
prising 41 articles was drawn up at Paris at the 
close of March providing for a permanent body 
which should aid in regulating international 
labor conditions. Sec Industrial Reconstruc- 
tion. 

The United States and the Treaty. It was 
known before the signature of the treaty by the 
President that the Republican majority in the 
Senate was either hostile or severely critical. 
Repeated attacks had been made upon it both on 
the platform and in the press, and the Presi- 
dent's speeches and his interview with Senators 
at the White House during his brief visit in 
February-March seemed rather to strengthen the 
opposition. The Treaty was presented by him to 
the Senate for ratification, July 10th. The op- 
position in the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee under the leadership of Senators Lodge 
and Knox took definite form. Reservations were 
])roposed and exhaustively discussed, which ac- 
cording to President Wilson and his supporters, 
practically nullified the work of the Conference. 
The situation became more confused as discussion 
advanced, for not only did it become involved 
in domestic political partisanship and in con- 
siderations pertaining exclusively to the personal 
conduct of the President, but there was little 
coherence in the arguments brought forward by 
either side. Mutually hostile groups united in 
the support of the Treaty for reasons diametri- 
cally opposed, and it was condemned by equally 
divergent arguments. In August it was learned 
that the President had determined to make a 
series of public speeches on its behalf through- 
out the country. He left Washington on this 
speaking tour, September 3d, made addresses 
on the following day at Columbus and Indian- 


apolis, and on successive days addressed ^ther- 
ings at many cities on his way to the Pacific 
Coast. After delivering several addresses at San 
Francisco and other points in the West he was 
oblig^ on account of a nervous collapse to give 
up his speaking tour on reaching Wichita, Kas. 
(September 26th) and returned immediately to 
Washington. There followed a long and serious 
illness which incapacitated him for duty through- 
out the rest of the year. Meanwhile on Septem- 
Ijer 4th, the Senate Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions reported its resolution to ratify the Treaty 
with reservations embracing the following prin- 
cipal points: Unconditional right of with- 
drawal ; no interference on the part of the United 
States in foreign territorial disputes; and exclu- 
sion of questions of domestic affairs, immigration, 
tariff, etc., and especially of the Monroe Doc- 
trine, from the jurisdiction of the League. An 
account of the successive stages of the Senate’s 
action will be found in the article United States 
under Congress, and of the final rejection of the 
Treaty on November 19th. It was suggested that 
the President would re-submit the Treaty in 
December, but it was learned that he was un- 
willing to do so. Compromise was discussed in 
December, for neither of the two great political 
parties apparently wished to make ratification 
an issue of the approaching election. 

By the middle of December it was evident that 
friends and foes of the treaty in the United 
States had come to an impasse. The situation 
was well summed up by a foreign observer and 
while his remarks indicated a lack of understand- 
ing of some of the points at issue they repre- 
sented the point of view in important quarters 
abroad. He said in the first place that the 
treaty including the League of Nations had been 
adopted under the inspiration of the President 
of the United States. Therefore it seemed 
peculiarly irritating that the United States 
should be the one Power in which the most 
serious opposition to it had arisen. The United 
States Senate had rejected the treaty in its 
original form and it had also rejected it in its 
amended form, and at the close of the year 
parties had reached a deadlock upon the question. 
The treaty was the work of a Democrat but had 
to be judged by the Republican Senate. On the 
one hand the President was accused of preventing 
the settlement by his obstinacy; on the other 
Senate was subjected to the same accusation. 
American opinion seemed to correspond exactly 
to the political party to which the person who 
express^ it belonged. In Democratic papers 
the Democratic view was not open to criticism. 
'I his was evident at the beginning of December, 
but as the debate went on newspapers of both 
parties tended to agree upon several points, 
namely : The necessity of bringing the war to a 
close; the urgency of ratification of the treaty; 
the value of the League of Nations; and the ad- 
vantage of returning to the international eco- 
nomic situation before the war. On all sides 
the importance of escaping from the present 
deadlock was recognized but when it came to the 
means of doing so, opinion was divided. On the 
one hand the Republican journals exclaimed, 
•*8ee what a misfortune the obstinacy of the 
President has brought on us,” and on the other 
hand in almost identical language the Demo- 
cratic papers exclaimed, “See what a catastrophe 
the Republicans have brought upon us.” Ac- 
cording to the press situation as it appeared 
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opposite point of view continued without inter- 
ruption from liberal, radical, and socialistic ele- 
ments in all the countries, and from all who 
desired to see the programme set forth by Presi- 
dent Wilson consistently executed. 

France and the Treaty. Although the 
French representatives at the Ckinference were 
always on the side of extreme measures against 
Germany, aiming not only to prevent military 
recovery but to cripple Germany permanently as 
an economic power, they were blamed by many 
public men in France for not going far enough in 
this direction. 8o far as could be judged from 
the French press and persons associated with 
the official class, the French had not the slightest 
faith in the League of Nations and in many 
quarters they frankly made fun of it. Tliey re- 
garded it as no more likely to restrain nations 
in the future than the Hague (.’onference had 
been. Their idea of a league of nations had been 
an effective body resting on military force, prac- 
tically a continuation of the alliance against 
Germany. When the League took the form of a 
deliberative body, M. (/lemenceau compromised 
by insisting upon the alliance with England and 
the United States. The attitude of the French 
was well illustrated in the summer and autumn 
of 1919 by the .sympathy with the Italians in re- 
gard to Fiume, by the more or less open en- 
couragement of Kumania in her aggression 
against Hungary, and by the reaching out for 
diplomatic means of assuring French military 
piejionderance in Europe. The larger part of 
the discussion over the treaty in France related 
exclusively to the reduction of the Germanic 
Powers of Europe to a condition of impotence, 
'rhis was all due to well-grounded fears liased on 
hundreds of years’ experience. Mingled with it, 
however, was an imperialistic element. Liberal 
writers, such as Mr. Brailsford, and others in 
England and the United States, and the Social- 
ists in France, accused the French ruling class 
of aiming at military domination. It was said 
that not feeling safe against any attack from 
Germany, as a result of the alliance with Eng- 
land and the United States they were ready to 
go to any length. The plans of the government 
were compared to those of Napoleon. It was 
pointed out that French policy had succeeded 
in insuring France against the power of Ger- 
many three times over: First, by the disarma- 
ment of Germany while France did not disarm; 
second, by the occupation of the west provinces 
of Germany; third, by a system of alliances 
which guaranteed French leadership in Europe. 
This it was said so strengthened the position of 
France that she felt safe even under the politi- 
cal arrangements which subjected milliofts of 
Germans to alien rule. Her policy was charac- 
terized as the' creation around* a disarmed Ger- 
many of a ring of allied satellite states, each 
holding down the largest possible number of 
Germans compatible with safety. 

On the other hand, as before mentioned, the 
criticism of French journalists and politicians 
generally took the opposite ground, condemning 
the government for not having wrung more out 
of Germany, and for not having sufficiently safe- 
guarded the interests of France. A few illus- 
trations of this criticism are as follows; Far 
from being satisfied with the one-sided plan of 
disarmament, French critics were in constant 
fear that disarmament measures against Ger- 
many were ineffective. For example, M. Joseph 
y-B— 19-— 24 


Heinach, citing (German authorities, declared that 
the disarmament measures imposed upon Ger- 
many by the Allies had l>een evaded by the Ger- 
mans. Article 160 of the treaty declared that the 
German army should not in any case exceed 100,- 
000 officers and men, and articles 173 and 174 had 
abolished all obligatory military service, declar- 
ing that the army should be recruited only by 
volunteers and that the term of service should be 
12 continuous years. These provisions had been 
condemned by Marshal Foch as inadequate. As 
a matter of fact, according to M. Heinach, they 
were not obeierved and the effectives were from 
four to five times as numerous. The forces at 
the disposal of the Germans were according to 
him as follows: The Reichswehr for the protec- 
tion of the empire created by the law of March 
6, 1919; the Einwohnerwehr, or national guard, 
and the Landeschtitz, or rural defense troops, 
'rhe last two were ostensibly under the minister 
of the interior and not the minister of war, and 
had lieen created especially for the defense of 
the cities and country districts against the 
Spartacides. Nevertheless they were organized 
under the ministry of war and might when re- 
quired serve as the reserves of the Reichswehr. 
An army order issued on July Ist was quoted as 
approving the demand of the minister of war 
that the Einwohnerwehr should be treated 
exactly in the same manner as the Reichswehr. 
In case of necessity it was to be incorporated in 
the Reichswehr. An official circular was quoted 
to the effect that the civil guard would be closely 
united with the associations of former combat- 
tants or with shooting clubs, and that the per- 
sonnel should be chosen from among the ex- 
soldiers and non-commissioned officers. Exer- 
cises were to take place each Sunday for the pur- 
pose of awakening among the old soldiers re- 
turned from the war ana among young people 
the love of the military life and of the country. 
Other evidence was cited, all to show that under 
cover of providing police protection Germany had 
in reality created a large military force which 
A^ould serve in the event of war. These accusa- 
tions were based in part on charges made by the 
Socialist press against the German government. 
The same point was brought up in the French 
Charal)er under another aspect. It was charged 
by a deputy, M. Andr6 Lef^vre, that the reorgan- 
ization of the German army was steadily going 
on. He said that the Reichswehr had 100,000 
men serving for 12 years, but that the defense 
minister, Noske, had just declared that these 
men could not adjust themselves to the life of 
the barracks. From this it was inferred that 
they were destined to serve as skeleton forma- 
tions for the new forces. He asked whether 
these men were simply officers or chiefs of section 
which could not support the life of the barracks. 
He wanted to know if they were not destined to 
serve as the nucleus along with the men of the 
police force for a territorial militia. While the 
ratification of the treaty was delayed, Germany 
according to him was building up a strong mili- 
tary force on the assumption that her interpre- 
tation of the treaty was correct. And he wanted 
to know how the Allies could guarantee German 
obedience to their demands in regard to dis- 
armament. Suppose temporary committees visit 
(irermany and find out that apparently the per- 
missible number of men has not been exceeded. 
What is to prevent Germany’s changing her 
military system as soon as they are gone ? Guar- 
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antees were bound to be insufficient. Statistics 
would be falsified in advance. In the latter part 
of 1918 it had been reported that by order of 
Fiesident Ebert the war munitions would cease 
on December Slst, that is to say, 50 days after 
the armistice* During that interval she could 
easily have manufactured 15,000,000 of shells or 
at the rate of 300,000 a day, etc. piere was 
much more to this effect. Fear of inadequate 
protection against the military renascence of 
Ciermany was the motive of a vast body of French 
comment throughout the year. 

It was reported in France toward the end of 
the year that there was a sharp reaction against 
American influence in European affairs and in 
some quarters a bitter feeling against President 
VV ikon and Americans generally. Every French- 
man, it was said, believed that war would cer- 
tainly recur and that France would inevitably 
have to tight for her life again. Hence their 
eagerness in the matter of alliances and all other 
measures to insure the future safety of the 
country. 

A large body of French opinion in regard to 
the treaty and the League of Nations was fairly 
well represented in the report of M. Leon Bour- 
geois, who had been the spokesman of the ele- 
ment in France that favored a League of Nations, 
and who }»ad for many months past been engaged 
in formulating plans. The report which was a 
document of some 200 pages was distributed 
among the French senatois on October 7th. 
Space is lacking for a summary of it here, but 
the following points in its general conclusion 
may be mentioned: In the first place, the 
Treaty and the League were not to be regarded 
as ends, but as beginnings. There were many 
obscure clauses in both instruments and many 
points that needed development. To remove 
doubt and carry out the spirit of these under- 
takings theie must be frequent conference among 
the Allies. The provisions of the instrument 
must be developed according to actual needs. 
1^'rench treaties of alliance must be completed 
by conventions directing their execution. Many 
had hoped that the League of Nations as 
guardian of justice and law would have a suffi- 
cient armed force at its back to secure the safety 
of each of its members. Pending the creation of 
such an international force France must remain 
under the regime of military alliances, and they 
must be made complete and effective. She must 
come to an understanding with Belgium on the 
one hand, and with Italy on the other for the or- 
ganization of the defense of her western front. 
Although the two great Powers overseas had 
formed alliances with France, she must develop a 
continental policy. Her military frontier in 
reality extended from the mouth of the Escaut 
to the coast of the Adriatic. The sentimental 
union between France and Belgium should be- 
come a union in fact, and in the same way the 
ties with Italy should take on a definite form. 
Then financial agreements should be made be- 
tween the Allies, for they alone would permit 
Trance to acquire the means of meeting the costs 
of reconstruction. The minister of finance had 
already proposed to the Peace Conference the 
creation of a financial section of the League of 
Nations but this was not realized and there was 
no knowing when it would be. Meanwhile 
France must act in common with her Allies with 
whom there had been an entire mutuality of 
financial interest during the war. This mutual 


financial interest must continue after the peace, 
for it was to the interest of all concerned; the 
rapid recovery of France was essential to the 
prosperity of the world. Serious difficulties 
awaited the government. It must not be for- 
gotten that the heavy burden of many wars in 
the past into which the nations had been dragged 
by violence, cupidity, and ambition, rested upon 
all of them, and that there were obscure motives 
still driving them back towards the old course 
of injustice. An almost superhuman effort of 
conscience and will was required to bring about a 
new attitude in humanity. The governments 
alone could not do this, because their daily re- 
sponsibilities were too heavy, and they were in 
constant fear of compromising the great inter- 
ests of which they had immediate charge, fearing 
to embark on any idealistic course lest other 
chiefs of state might take advantage of it. Tra- 
ditional prejudices still haunt the spirits of men 
and habits still enslave them, and these things 
check remedial action. Appeal therefore must 
be made to the people of France itself and to the 
peoples of other countries, for at the bottom 
there was abroad in the world among the peoples 
a true sense of justice and solidarity. In the 
democracies of the West a campaign of edu(*atioii 
should be carried on in which the best intellects 
should take part toward directing currents of 
popular opinion along this line, and thus giving 
the governments the necessary support in a move- 
ment toward a new world order. It was not 
necessary that people should abandon their opin- 
ions or that political parties should disappear, 
but it was necessary that upon this essential 
point there should be accord, and that all should 
tolerate one another’s difference in other mat- 
ters. France must live and show herself stronger 
than ever as the result of the war. For this, 
rigorous economy was necessary, and work in all 
its forms must be resumed with energy to carry 
on the national production. The revolution of 
1789 had established political equality among 
men. At the present epoch the aim was to es- 
tablish social equality. There should not be a 
dictatorship of any one class. Justice could 
not proceed from a class conflict, but only from 
the disapijearance of the causes of conflict among 
classes. ITie war had not been fought merely 
to substitute civil for foreign wars, and the 
class conflict was a civil war in all the countries 
in which it appeared, and involved a return of 
the very violence that the world had tried to sup- 
press. French diplomacy better guided than 
formerly should move toward a more equitable 
and consistent organization of international so- 
ciety. France could pursue her high mission 
supported on the one hand by her great Allies, 
and on the other hand by the weaker peoples 
who look to her as a protector. All those young 
states to whose independence and new life she 
had contributed were her natural Allies, namely, 
the Poles, the Czecho-Slavs, the Jugo-Slavs, the 
Humanians, and the Greeks; and they all real- 
ized that she had not come to their aid for the 
purpose of dominating or enslaving them. 

France and Austria. There was much com- 
ment in the American newspapers on the attitude 
of France toward the creation of a consolidated 
German state by the union of Austria and Ger- 
many; and this attitude was sharply criticized 
as contrary to the principle of determination by 
nationality. The French point of view may be 
outlined as follows so far as it was indicated in 
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the French press: France feared the establish- 
ment of a new Austro-German empire of 80,000,- 
000 inhabitants on the border of their devastated 
and depopulated country, They said this meant 
the reconstruction of the German Empire in the 
heart of central Europe with the result that 
(Germany would emerge from the war stronger 
than when she entered it. They pointed to the 
speeches of German and Austrian politicians such 
as El)ert, and David at Weimar, and Mllller and 
Adler at Derne, as indicating a Pan-German pro- 
gramme. The policy of the Austrian Socialist, 
Adler, for example, aimed at a permanent alli- 
ance between Germany and Austria which would 
make a greater Germany by annihilating the 
Austrian state. Though Adler had died under 
the revolutionary government in Vienna, he had 
left disciples who carried on his propaganda. 
In Austria the economic problem was insoluble 
they said, except by union with Germany. The 
German people are still the same, said an Aus- 
trian writer. It is a people that within a few 
decades rose to the second place in the world’s 
commerce with a trade of 20, 000, 000, 000 marks. 
After the war it would devote itself to recovery 
and already the FTench are irritated by seeing 
the nation that they believed they had stilled 
rising again with faith in itself. The Austrian 
liank hills \Nill bo ahsorbc'd in the monetary sys- 
tem! of Germany, and the German mark will 
again take its pace in word commerce, and rise 
to its former value. The commercial success 
tlircatened by such a union was a danger to 
bhance and this was not to be set aside by mere 
considerations of abstiaet right. The critics pre- 
tended that the French ought not to oppose the 
union of (jicrmans when they admitted the union 
of I’oles. On tlie other hand the French main- 
tained that the principle of nationalities pro- 
claimed by President Wilson should not con- 
strain them to favor a new coalition of their 
enemies, and that it was entirely inapplicable to 
( Jerman Austria where the mass of people did not 
at all desire union with Beilin. As a F’rench 
jnihlicist declared, the inhabitants of German 
Austria had lived separately under the IJaps- 
hnrgs since the end of the Holy Roman Fhnpire 
and are altogether different in their manners and 
in their interests from the Germans of Germany. 
Now although the German republic, wishes the 
union, the wish is not reciprocated in Austria 
where only a small minority composed chiefly 
of Pan-German intellectuals desire such a union. 
Iliosp opposed in Austria to the union, having 
been neglected by the Allies, did not know to 
which side to turn. It was the duty of the 
Allies to enlighten them and revive their na- 
tional spirit which is Austrian and not German. 
The Allies should assure them that their inde- 
yiendeiice would he guaranteed. The difference 
between this situation and that of Poland was 
manifest. While the Austrians had hitherto 
shown no desire for a union with other Germans, 
the Poles during a century and a half and in 
spite of the oppression they had suffered had 
maintained a strong national spirit. The agi- 
tation in Austria for German unity was more- 
over wholly artificial, and had its origin in im- 
perialist quarters. In fact the Austrian minis- 
ter of foreign affairs was simply reverting to the 
policy of Bismar(*k and Andrassy. France could 
not permit the victory to be nullified by an ar- 
rangement that would leave her in face of a 
Germany stronger in 1919 than she was in 1914, 


and could not expose herself to the union of a 
people whose only common purpose would be that 
of revenge. Moreover, it was not Austria that 
wished the German alliance, but Germany that 
wished the Austrian and Germany was manipu- 
lating the politicians of Vienna. The right of 
the peoples to dispose of themselves should be 
respected when it is clearly manifest, but in this 
case it was not clear. On the contrary, its ap- 
pearamte was simply the result of German in- 
trigue. 

The Guabantees of France. The French at 
first wished to gain possession of certain strategic 
points which would make invasion from Germany 
impossible. This was the plan approved by 
Marshal Foch. He remembeied that in 1870 as 
well as in 1914 the concentration of the German 
troops took place on the left bank of the Rhine, 
and that this indeed seemed to be a matter of 
military necessity. Even so long ago as at the 
f’ongress of Vienna the principle had been demon- 
strated that German concentration against 
France must always take place between the 
Rhine and the Moselle, and the German theory 
on this subject liad never varied. The F’rench 
plan therefore was to annex the left bank of the 
Rhine and impose on the inhabitants the duty 
of military service with the French. This point 
was put forth on Nov. 28, 1918, by Marshal Foch, 
hut it was modified on Jan. 10, 1919, by a pro- 
posal to guarantee neutrality and self-government 
to the region, but to require that the provinces 
and the bridge-heads of tlie Rhine should be for- 
ever occujiied by inter-allied forces. On Febru- 
ary 25tli, the French government adopted this 
proposal of Maishal Foch. The objection of 
FrancHi’s Allies to it vicre that it would create 
a new Alsace-Lorraine with the roles reversed, 
for it would take from Germany 7,000,000 in- 
habitants; and the peace of Europe would be 
constantly menaced. But it was recognized that 
France must be guaranteed against attack and 
these projiosals were made in March, 1919: 
First the occupation of the left bank of the 
Rhine for 15 years and longer if the final 
clauses of the treaty were not fulfilled; sec- 
ond, on the left bank of the Rhine around 
the bridge-heads, and on the right bank for 
a distance of 60 kilometers, no fortification 
or encampment or occupation by troops was ever 
to be permitted to the Germans; third, the Ger- 
man army was to consist of only 100,000 men 
serving continuously for 12 years. IGiially it 
was proposed that an alliance should be made 
between France and her two partners, Great Bri- 
tain and the United States, guaranteeing F'rance 
against a German attack. On March 14th, as 
between the military guarantees demanded by 
Foch on the one hand, and thes^ modified ar- 
rangements accompanied by this alliance on the 
other hand, the choice of the latter was accepted. 
There was much discussion of this arrangement 
and in the course of the year the government was 
frequently blamed for it, but on behalf of it it 
was argued that it really gave better guarantees 
to France than the other method. In the first 
place the Germans were not to retain so strong 
a. military force as the French plan had ad- 
liiitted. This plan had provided that the German 
army should consist of 200,000 men under obliga- 
tory service for a year which would have re- 
sulted at the end of 16 years in giving Germany 
3,000,000 men who had had training under arms. 
The accepted arrangement reduced the number 
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of men to 100,000 and required 12 years continu- 
ous service, tiius leaving (Germany at the end of 
15 years only 200,000 men with military train- 
ing. Again, the moment aXlerman attack began, 
England and America would immediately take 
up arms for France. Some Frenchmen argued 
that this would be too late, but this point of 
view was not generally taken seriously, for it 
was pointed out that France had been able to 
wait for her Allies even after the (lermans were 
within striking distance of Paris; that (lernian 
preparations on a large scale could hardly escape 
the observation of the Allies; and that the ap- 
pearance of a (lerman force anywhere within 50 
kilometers of the Rhine would bring England and 
America to the assistance of France. To he sure 
(lermany had her large veteran army, but after 
15 years these troops would no longer l)e able 
to serve and meanwhile the French troops would 
retain the whole valley of tbe Rhine. 

The Rhine Pkovinces. The occupation of the 
Saar basin and the left hank of the Khim* by the 
French was followed by various reports and 
rumor.s as to plans on the part of the natives 
for an independent republic, and as to a campaign ^ 
of the French for the winning over of the prov- 
inces to France. There was much written in 
the French press in regard to the friendliness of 
the population toward France. There was also 
much discussion all tending to show that the 
provinces really had no place in the German 
state and that elo.ser relations with France weie 
not only desirable, 'but were based on historical 
j)reeedent. On the other hand there was much 
criticism of this attitude in the liberal press as 
tending to threaten the peace in the future. The 
aiguments as presented by one of the (terman 
leaders for a movement for the independence of 
the Rhineland were the following: In the first 
place the question was compared to that of Ire- 
land. The inhabitants to be sure speak German 
just as the Irish speak English, hut that did not 
prevent a recognition of a Rhenisli question just 
as it had been recognized that thcie was an 
Irish question. The Rhineland paid heavy taxes 
to Prussia and received nothing in return except 
a bureaucratic government. In the second place 
there was as much reason for recognizing the 
existence of an independent spirit in the Rhine- 
land as among the Catalonians in Spain. Spain 
recognized that question. In the third place, if 
there were a war, it would certainly be fought 
out on the soil of the Rhineland, which would 
then be involved in a cause that was not its own, 
‘*Why,*’ the French argued, “should they not lie 
permitted to form a republic?” in the liberal 
press of the Allies it was suspected that their 
aspirations were misrepresented, and it was 
feared that the French were merely paving the 
way to plans for annexation. Along with the 
various accounts of the wishes of the inhabitants, 
and their hatred of German oppression, etc., in 
the French press it was noted by the liberals 
that no proof was assigned for these alleged con- 
ditions. As a rule the articles merely said that 
the inhabitants felt this way or that without cit- 
ing any authority for the statement. 

Italy and France. There was much said dur- 
ing the year about various proposed combinations 
on the Continent of the Latin or Latin and Slavic 
Powers against the German, and both in Italy 
and France there were influential groups devoted 
to plans for a closer union between the two coun- 
tries. In France the president of the Committee 


of Foreign Affairs in the Chamber had published 
an article calling upon the countty to show Italy 
not l)y word, hut by deed, that France wished to 
realize in the face of the German bloc, which was 
always a danger, an Allied bloc of 80,000,000 
Frenchmen and Italians to which should he 
joined if desired Rumania, Portugal, and perhaps 
ispain. This plan was condemned by the liberal 
press as going back to pre-war policies based on 
the balance of power idea, and as taking no ac- 
count of the new liberal spirit in international 
politics. On the other hand, it was condemned 
by certain French groups on the Continent as 
really unwise even from the point of view of that 
same balance of power principle. For example, 
iVL Andre Cheradame, who had both during and 
since the war been constantly concerned with the 
means of blocking Pan-Germanism, attacked the 
plan and criticized the whole Italian policy as in 
reality opposed to a union among the Allied 
Powers. Italy herself liad not practiced any 
such policy of union he said. For several 
months after tlie armistice, Italy had been en- 
gaged in reestablishing improved relations with 
the Gernuuis, the Magyars, and the Bulgarians. 
Her policy liad been anything but Latin and 
there was no reason why France should confine 
herself to J.atin alliances. The policy of Italy 
had been, accoiding to him, entirely opportunist 
and it was absurd to think that she was con- 
cerned with the defense of France against Ger- 
many, her former ally. Down to the end of 
Iff 17 she had been hostile to the dugoslavs, but 
m April, 1018, had thought it judicious to de- 
clare herself in their favor. When the revolt of 
the Jugoslavs in September, 1018, won central 
Europe for the Allies, Italy returned to her hos- 
tile attitude toward them, indicating a purpose 
on her part to prevent them from fully organiz- 
ing. Moreover, the countries which might form 
a Latin alliance, Italy, France, Rumania, Spain, 
and Portugal, were too mucli scattered for that 
juirpose. The combination which would favor 
France, according to M. Cheradame, was as fol- 
lows: Poland, Rumania, Greece, Czecho-81o- 
\akia, Belgium, and Jugoslavia, with a total 
population of about 84,000,000 which with the 
J(), 000, 000 of French would form a group of 
120,000,000 on the Gontinent alone. Such a 
combination would, he said, luive incidentally the 
advantage of providing the only means of re- 
constituting Russia on a basis independent of 
Berlin, lie pointed out that this alliance with 
the Slavs would provide an excellent means of 
hemming in Germany and that all these peoples 
had been for a long time sympathetic with 
France, sending their inhabitants to study in the 
French universities, etc. Italy might join such 
a gioup if she wished and of course it was de- 
sirable that she should do so. Italy’s purpose 
seemed to be to balk any such combination on 
the part of France, and to make the situation of 
the Jugoslav's and the Czecho-Slovaks impossible. 
11 is critical views of Italian policy were shared in 
liberal quarters in England and the United 
States. But the combination which he recom- 
mended and whi(*h was said to be foreshadowed 
in certain French military and diplomatic poli- 
cies, was condemned in the liberal press for the 
same reason that the Latin combination was con- 
demned, namely, as a reversion to old imperial- 
istic principles. 

The Shantung Que.stion. It was evident 
early in the Conference that the Chinese repre- 
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sentaiives were inalterably opposed to the Shan- 
tung settlement. This position was founded 
upon public sentiment in China, which was sup- 
ported in many other parts of the world, where 
the arrangement was condemned as wholly un- 
fair. In March the Chinese delegation sent a 
memorial to the Conference demanding that Kiao- 
chow be restored, and Hhantung evacuated by the 
Japanese. As soon as it was known that the 
Conference liad decided to leave Shantung in the 
hands of Japan, the Chinese delegates registered 
tlieir formal protest. They subsequently ‘made a 
number of elforts to have this point reserved 
from the treaty, but this was refused. On June 
27th they announcetl definitely that C-hina would 
not sign. As a result anti-Jajianese agitation 
spread over the republic and there was an exten- 
sive boycotting of «lapaTK'se goods. 

The senior member of the Japanese delegation, 
Ilaron Makino, former minister of foreign adairs, 
presented Jai)an’s arguments in respect to Shan- 
tung and the other Japanese claims in February 
The main points were as follows: After Japan 
took possession of the acipiired territory there 
was a development of ill-feeling on the part of 
China which was due to Cerman influence. In 
lOlT) Japan sought to bung about an arrange- 
ment and as a result an agu'crnent was formed 
with China whereliy Japan agreed to restore 
to her Kiao-chow. tJiina entered into this en- 
gagement and in 1918 also foiined an agreement 
with Japan with regard to the international set- 
tlement of Tsing-tao and certain other conces- 
sions by China to Japan in respect to tlie develop- 
ment of Shantung. »Ia])an liad no territorial 
ambitions in (‘hiria. In seeking concession in the 
piovince of Miantung Jafian was seeking no more 
than a fair division in (‘(xiperatnui with China. 
H. was not taking advanlage of China to ask that 
rJapan he permitted to have equal opportunity for 
develojiment on the same basis as other nations 
( hina had the necessary raw material and Jajian 
the necessaiy capital. It was not triie that 
fla})an wanted to take advantage of her neiglihor. 
She was only seeking an equal opportunity and 
open door and a iieaceful cotJpeiation between the 
l\\o nations. As to Siberia Jajian had agreed 
with tlie Allies that along with them she would 
evacuate the country when order was restored 
and a suitable government established. The 
gi eater part of the troops had already been with- 
(Irauii. In resjieet to the (-aioline and Alarshal 
Islands, Japan had entered a claim for the right 
to keep them for the puiqiose of ])eaceful develop- 
ment and on this point Japan held that she was 
better tilted to educate and develop the native 
population than was any other nation. Tn eon- 
elusion as to what Japan had done in the war, 
in tlie tirst place her fleets in the Facibc and 
Indian Ocean and in the Mediterranean had 
traveled more than 1,200,000 miles for the pro- 
tection of transports and merchant vessels and 
the escort of vast numbers of men transported 
to the aid of the Allies. She had seen to it that 
the Pacific Ocean was free from the danger that 
had threatened the other seas. She had been 
able to provide considerable quantities of war 
supplies and materials to Russia, England, and 
France, and she had made loans to Russia. He 
concluded, however, with the remark, “These are 
small matters in comparison with the magnifi- 
cent sacrifices of our Western Allies.” 

The arguments against the granting of Shan- 
tung to Japan so completely absorbed attention 


in the United States that it may be of interest 
to present additional considerations on the 
Japanese side.* In the first place there was the 
claim of Japan to compensation for her share in 
the war, and it was argued that general con- 
siderations of right should not obscure this. As 
M. Denys ('ochin said, one must not profess tlie 
principles of right in abstract terms; it is just 
to compensate service when services have been 
rendered to the cause of the right. The attitude 
of Japan had been in marked contrast to that 
of (Jiina. On August 6th, the president of the 
Ohinese Republic declared that his government 
intended to remain neutral. On August 15th, 
Ohina sent her ultimatum to Germany, and on 
Se])tember 15th, Germany was called upon to 
evacuate the province of Shantung. Japan took 
jioHseshion of it in order to surrender it eventu- 
ally to (’hina. (Germany did not reply to the 
ultimatum and in November, 1914, Japanese 
troops entered Kiao-chow. The Chinese pro- 
tested against this occupation by the Japanese 
troops, and appealed to Ja|)an on the ground of 
neutrality. Japan then presented her 21 de- 
mands and finally sent the ultimatum of May 7, 
1915, which China agreed to on May 25th. The 
latter approved in advance all that Japan had 
done in Shantung and elsewhere. Germany had 
long desired a foothold in China like that of the 
Rritish at Ilong-Kong, and the murder of two 
(Jerman missionaries furnished her a pretext 
of occujiying l\iao-ehow\ By the convention of 
March, 1898, she acquired the lease for 99 years 
of the hay and the islands, and of the port of 
Tsin-tao, the occupation of a zone of 30 kilo- 
meters around the bay; the concession of the 
railway from Tsin-tao to Tsi-nan, which was 
(oinpleted in 1904, and of several other lines; 
the exploitation of the mineral deposits; and 
the preference of (Germans in supplying capital, 
material, and personnel in the entire jirovinee. 
All these powers had been gained by Geimany 20 
>ears before, and Japan in conquering the region 
bad won it from Germany and not from China. 
Ja])an moreover had deserved well from the 
Allies from the very first moment. She had de- 
clared war at the first ojiportiinity and she had 
driven the etiemv from Chinese waters. If the 
lights ceded by diina to the Germans had been 
immediately restored to her, (’hina would not 
have been able to make any use of them, for the 
disorders in the empire which was torn by rival 
factions were almost as bad as those in Russia. 
It was described by a French observer as fol- 
lows; “A rotten administration, unparalleled 
corruption, profound ignorance, unpractical 
idealism, and patriotism noisier than it was sin- 
cere.” I'lie Allies had admitted that a mandate 
might be given to one or the other great Powers 
over China in her anarchic condition. Some- 
times, however, the great Powers had not waited 
for a mandate, hut when their interests were at 
stake, took action of their own accord, as Eng- 
land had done in Persia. Hie question was 
whether Japan had important interests to defend 
in China. As to this, there were 160,000 Japa- 
nese out of the 244,000 foreigners settled 
in China; 4483 out of the 6930 commercial 
houses; 25,283,373 tons of shipping entered and 
cleared out of the 80,247,746, Japan being in this 
last respect second only to Great Britain which 
had 29,911,369 tons. Japan’s population which 
was 33,000,0(K) 50 years ago was now 68,000,000, 
and her total area was only 380,511 square kilo- 
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meters, thus giving a density of 156 inhabitants 
for every 100 hectares. Moreover, Japan had 
done nothing without referring to the Allies. 
Viscount Isliii, Minister of Foreign Affairs, had 
obtained in February and March, 1917, the agree- 
ment of Great Britain, France, Kussia, and Italy, 
who did not make any difficulty about approving 
the arrangement with China. On May 25, 1915, 
Japan had promised to surrender Kiao-chow to 
China after the war on the following conditions: 
The whole bay to be open to international trade ; 
a municipal Japanese concession to be granted; 
also a municipal international concession if the 
great Powers demanded; before restitution the 
Chinese and Japanese government to determine 
by common agreement the disposal of the Ger- 
man vessels and property. 

The above account is baaed on arguments of 
M. Denys Cochin, a member of the French 
Academy, who advanced them against the views 
of M. Louis Barthou, who had taken the other 
side in the matter. He declared that in his 
opinion the Peac’c Ck)nference had done well in 
maintaining article 158 of the treaty and he said 
that the exchange of views between Mr. Lansing 
and tlie Japanese Minister implied that there was 
no disagreement between the result and the prin- 
ciples of President Wilson. As to the fact that 
China also had eventually declared war against 
Germany and was therefore entitled to consider- 
ation, he said that China did not join the Allies 
until after three years of war, that is to say, not 
till August 5, 1917, and even then had not given 
much active support. Moreover, she found in 
Shantung a situation far better than that which 
she had created herself by her concession to Ger- 
many. Again the Allies had released her from 
the debt contracted to Germany after the Boxer 
insurrection, which had been placed in August, 
1917, at .‘190,900,000 marks. On the whole, he 
did not think China had any just grievance 
against Japan. 

Tlie leading objections to the Japanese con- 
tentions w'ere as follows: The incorporation of 
the Shantung settlement in the Treaty was one 
of main reasons adduced for the rejection of the 
Treaty by the United States Senate. TJie atti- 
tude of the Senate toward the provisions of the 
'treaty in respect to China made a deep impres- 
sion on the Chinese public. The Shantung pro- 
vincial assembly passed a resolution of thanks to 
the Amcii(;an Senate and followed it with an 
ai>peal to the British Parliament inviting it to 
take a similar action. Hie arguments against 
the Japanese position, so far as they were based 
on considerations of international justice, may be 
summed up as follows: It was admitted that 
European aggressions in China gave great force 
to the Japanese claims, and it was not denied 
that other Powers had followed an imperialistic 
policy, and with less excuse than she. But the 
encroachments of the Western Powers had no 
such danger to Chinese independence as was in- 
volved in giving a foothold in (-hina to a neigh- 
boring nation separated by narrow waters which 
her fleet controlled, and already dominating 
China from Manchuria. On behalf of Japan it 
was said that at the most she only inherited 
rights already possessed by Germany before the 
war, and that (Jiina was in no worse position 
on that account; thus the foreign Powers who 
had ac<|uiesced in the German control were incon- 
sistent in objecting to the Japanese. To this, it 
was answered in the first place that one object 


of the war was to put an end to the old im- 
perialism which had expressed itself in just such 
acts as the (rerman seizure of Kiao-chow. In 
the second place, it was argued, that Germany 
governing from a distance was no such menace 
as Japan would be and that as a matter of fact 
she had not followed the anti-Chinese policy that 
Japan had pursued from the moment of her oc- 
cupation. Germany, for example, employed ex- 
clusively (Jiinese on the railway. She did not 
plant a military force at Tsinan-fu, the terminus 
of the railway, 200 miles from Tsin-tao. She did 
not disciiminate against other nations at the 
port or drive the Chinese out of biiainesa, or carry 
German economic rights beyond the terms of 
the treaty. Japan, it was said, on the other 
hand, on taking over the railway had dismissed 
all the ('hinese employees and imported Japanese 
to replace them. She had stationed troops at 
Tsinan-fu and at almost every point on the en- 
tire line; set up barracks and wireless stations 
at important towns; and so dominated the rail- 
way situation in a military sense that at a mo- 
ment's notice she could cut off communications 
between Peking and south China. As she al- 
readv held the Southern Manchurian railway 
in the north she controlled the entire coast and 
could advance upon the capital whenever she 
chose. It was said by a Japanese lilieral who 
protested against his governments course in 
China in presenting the 21 demands that already 
Japan had such a military gi^asp upon tlie coun- 
try that she could masti'r it within a week. In 
1919 Japan installed Japanese advisers at police 
headquarters in Tsinan, the capital of Shantung. 
A Japanese consul in making a demand upon 
the governor but rounded the latter’s house with 
soldiers. Japanese arrested Chinese inhabitants 
without the slightest vestige of legal authority 
to do so. A .Japanese military commander was 
moved to warn his fellow-nationals against their 
present course, saying that they regarded them- 
selves as the *‘proud citi/ens of a conquering 
country,” that “when the Japanese go into part- 
nership with the Chinese they manage in the 
greater number of cases to have the profits ac- 
crue to themselves,” that “.Japanese residing in 
China incur the hatred of the Chinese,” etc 
Hie testimony of many foreign observers was 
cited all to the elTect that in coiintless small 
ways the .laiiariese were showing a determination 
to treat the country as their own and to keej) 
their grasp upon it, and that the distinction be- 
tween economic rights and political authority 
was in the circumstances absurd, for Japanese 
economic development in Shantung meant noth- 
ing less than complete political domination. On 
this latter point it was argued that all foreign 
aggiession in China had proceeded under color 
of commercial and financial development. In- 
vasions of Chinese sovereignty had always been 
undertaken under an economic pretext. There 
would be nothing left of sovereignty but the 
name, if tTapan were left to pursue her policy 
of economic invasion. Out of 40 mines in the 
interior of Shantung which the Germans had 
left in the possession of the Chinese, the Japa- 
nese had, down to the close of 1919, worked 
their way into all but four. They had done this 
by various methods, especially by discrimination 
in the matter of railway facilities. They had 
acquired lands by threats, blackmail, or coer- 
cion. Incidents not important in themselves 
were building up a Japanese economic ascendancy 
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which in the long run would mean complete 
political control. 

Throughout the year China’s one great weapon 
had been the boycott. Against this Japan had 
repeatedly protested. In December, Japan made 
certain definite demands in regard to it, saying 
the situation had become intolerable. These de- 
mands were among others that China should put 
a stop to acts on the part of the people favoring 
the boycott, such as the circulation or hand-bills, 
the holding of meetings, and the destruction of 
Japanese goods even though those goods had be- 
come Chinese property. 

Japan and Russia. On Christmas day Prime 
Minister ITara' declared in an interview that 
while Japan hoped to harmonize her military 
actions in Silreria with those of the United 
States and with the general anti-Bolshevists 
policy she could not in any circumstances per- 
mit the Bolshevist influence to reach her bor- 
ders so long as it remained dangerous. Japan 
he said must protect herself against the dan- 
gerous Red infinence as she would against a 
]>lague. He pointed to the collapse of the Kol- 
cliak government as proof that .fapan and the 
Allies had been deceived as to the weakness of 
the Bolshevists. Whatever might be the future 
policies of the Allies in Russia Japan’s was 
clear: “A Moscow government determined to 
spread its doctrines over the world and to bring 
revolutions everywhere must not touch our bor- 
ders.” These statements were significant for it 
was the first time that it had been officially in- 
dicated that Japan would fight the Bolsheviki in 
Siberia rather than permit them to advance to 
the border. It was interpreted as meaning that 
before the Red army could win Eastern Siberia 
it must defeat two or three divisions of Jap- 
anese troops of the region and in Mongolia and 
perhajm face Japan’s entire military power. It 
was believed that Japan would oppose any con- 
siderable advance beyond the Lake Baikal regions. 
'I he Prime Minister went on to say that Japan 
had absolutely no territorial ambitions and 
would not take a single square foot of land in 
Siberia; also that as soon as the Bed danger 
disappeared Japan would withdraw all her sol- 
diers. The Prime Minister attributed the hos- 
tility of the Russians against the Americans to 
(Serman propaganda and denied that Japan had 
had any part in it. Tlie Germans he said worked 
steadily to cause jealousy among the Allies, and 
suspicions on the part of the Russian people 
whom the Allies were aiding. The charge that 
Japan was secretly engaged upon a new Jap- 
anese-Russian-German alliance was character- 
ized as entirely false and this also was at- 
tributed to German propaganda. He also de- 
clared that the moment the peace was signed 
rfapan would take up the matter of returning to 
Ghiiia all her territory. He said that Japan 
had absolutely pledged herself to give up all 
territory and to take out all her troops, retain- 
ing only her purely commercial interests and 
concessions which had been made to Germany. 
In respect to the League of Nations Japan had 
not yet decided whether to join it if America 
stayed out. Japan had refused to enter the new 
Four-Power agreement known as the Con- 
sortium, to make loans to China. The Prime 
Minister declared In regard to this that Japan 
ni’^st insist upon her special interests in Man- 
churia which owing to their size and nature and 
ta the proximity of Korea were vital, to the na- 


tional safety. Japan only wanted the protec- 
tion of her vital interests and she did not pro- 
pose that these regions should be wholly ex- 
cluded from the activities of the Consortium. 
In respe<‘t to the relations with the United States 
he spoke with frankness and cordiality, char- 
acterizing the ill-feeling as a result of the yel- 
low press campaign in both countries. He de- 
nied absolutely that Japan was aiming to ob- 
tain any special territories in Mexico or spe- 
cial concessions of any kind. He characterized 
the warnings in regard to a conflict between 
Japan and the United States as merely loose 
talk. 

Japan and Race Equality, During the year 
Japan made frequent arguments against the 
alleged tendepey abroad to discriminate against 
her. This was applied especially to the United 
States where she believed the principle of racial 
equality was not observed in the policy adopL'^d 
toward her. The main argument was that this 
tendency was opposed to the spirit of the League 
of Nations wliich condemned discrimination 
among races. At the end of the year she raised 
the question again at the Peace Conference. The 
occasion of this was the consideration of the 
disposal of the German colonies by mandatari(‘8 
Japan withheld agreement to the mandatary ar- 
rangement on the ground that unless some ex- 
ceptions were made to it Japan would lose col- 
onization and trade rights in certain islands 
that were to be turned over to the British 
colonies as mandataries. These rights had boon 
ceded to Japan by Germany during the war. 
The mandates in question included the parti- 
tion of German East Africa into two divisions, 
one to be under Great Britain as a mandatary 
power and the other under Belgium. It also as- 
signed Southwest Africa and the island of Nauru 
to Great Britain, the German part of Samoa 
to New Zealand, and the German part of New 
Guinea and the Bismarck Archipelago to Aus- 
tralia. The Marshall islands, the Carolines, and 
the Marianne islands were assigned to Japan. 
Japan pointed out that certain Australian law^s 
undei the new arrangement would apply to New 
Guinea and the Bismarck Archipelago. The 
Japanese representative asked for a delay that 
would admit of consultation with his govern- 
ment. This request was granted. 

The Italian QufciSTioN: Fiume. In the 
spring of 1019 the Fiume alfair reached a criti- 
cal stage. The difficulty may be briefly sum- 
marized as follows: It dates back to the secret 
laindon treaty concluded between the Entente 
Powers in the sj)ring of 1015, which was under- 
stood to be the price of Italy’s enteiing the war. 
This pact gave to Italy the Alpine boundary in 
Tirol assigning to her the poition south of the 
Brenner Pass; it also gave her out of the for- 
mer Austrian territory near the Adriatic, Trieste, 
Goritzia, I stria, and a part of the Dalmatian 
coast, but Fiume the sc'aport of Hungary was 
assigned to Croatia. Upon the defeat of the 
Central Powers the Italian Nationalists im- 
mediately demanded that Fiume with its pre- 
ponderating Italian population should be given 
to Ttalv. This was contrary to the treaty of 
London, but was supported by Italians on the 
principle of national self-determination. This 
principle was also asserted by the population of 
Fiume which set up its own National Council 
and declared for union with Italy. The Croats, 
wha aftej* the dissolution of the Hapsburg mom 
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archy formed a part of the new Jugo-Slav state, 
opposed this, declaring that while the inner 
city of Viiime had an Italian majority the city 
as a whole, including the important suburb of 
Susak, had a majority ol Jugo-Hlavs; that more- 
over Kiume was the only natural outlet to the 
sea for Croatia and adjacent regions to the 
northeast and cast, while Italy already had 
other valuable ports; and that railroads con- 
nected Fiume with the Croatian hinterland, while 
railway connections with Italian territory were 
hu'king. Italian public sentiment s(H?rae;l to be 
cntlnisiastically behind the demand for Finnic 
and at the Peace Conference the Italian dtdega- 
tion headed by Premier Orlando and Foreign 
Minister Sonnino refused to give way on the Fi- 
imie claim despite the opposition of the British, 
French, and American delegations. At this 
juncture in April President Wilson took the 
dramatic step of threatening to withdraw from 
the Conference and thereupon made public the 
Htatement of which the following contains the 
principal points: 

“The war has ended . . h> proposing to Ger- 
many an armistice, and peace should be founded on 
certain clearly defined i>rinoiples which set up a 
new order of right and justice Upon those princijiles 
the ])eacG with Germany not only has been conceived, 
hut formulated. Upon those principles it will be 
executed We cannot ask the great body of Powers 
to propose and effect peace with Austria and establish 
a new basis of independence and right in the states 
which originally constituted the Austro-Hungarian 
empire, and in the states of the Balkan group on 
principles of another kind. We must apply the same 
principles to the settlement of Europe in those quar- 
ters that we have applied m the peace with Germany 
If those principles are to he adhered to, Fiume 
must serve as the outlet of the commerce not of Italy, 
hut of the land to the north and northeast of that 
])ort — Hungary, Bohemia, Rumania and the states 
of the new Jugo-Slav group To assign Fiume to Italy 
would he to create the feeling that we have deliberately 
])ut the port, upon w'hich all those countries chiefly 
depend for their access to the Mediterranean in the 
hands of a Power of v\hich it did not form an in- 
tegral part, and whoso sovereignty, if set up there, 
must inevitably seem foreign, not domestic, or identi- 
fied with the commercial and industrial life of the 
regions which the port must serve It is for that rea- 
son, no doubt, that Fiume was not included in the pact 
of London, but there definitely assigned to the Croa- 
tians “ 

This immediately occasioned in Italy a vio- 
lent outbreak of hostility toward President Wil- 
son despite llie extraardinary popularity that 
lie bad hitherto possessed. Orlando and Son- 
nino left the Uonferenee and on their return to 
Italy were icceived with great popular enthus- 
iasm. In the Italian Obamber a vote of confi- 
dence in the government was carried by an over- 
whelming maiority. There was great concern 
among the Allies over this action of the Italians 
as threatening to break up the Conference, but 
the Italian delegation finallv returned at the 
invitation of the other members of the Confer- 
ence. Negotiations on the subject continued and 
there wore various reports of compromise, but 
nothing definite resulted. On June 19th, the 
Orlando government fell from power owing to 
dissatisfaction over the Fiume question and was 
succeeded by the government of Signor Nitti, a 
moderate who lielieved in working in coopera- 
tion with the Allies. To the Nationalists and 
to a large portion of the population this atti- 
tude was from the f-rst unsatisfactory. 

On September 12th began the spectacular in- 
tervention of the Italian poet and novelist 
Crg,briele d’Animnzio, who liad become a popular 


idol by his valor and distinguished services dur- 
ing the war. At the head of a body of about 
I4,0(K) vounteers he executed a coup 
entering the city of Kinrae in defiance of the 
protests of the Italian commandant, (Jeneral 
Pittaluga. The Allied forces, including a Brit- 
ish mission, withdrew on vSeptember 15tb. At- 
tempts of the Rome government to regain au- 
thority were unsuccessful and as time passed it 
was virtually powerless in the face of the grow- 
ing strength of the sympathy in the army and 
in the nation with d’Aiinunzio’s purpose. Tin* 
latter on November 14th evaded the blockade and 
appeared at Zara, where he persuaded the com- 
mandant Admiral Millo to permit a committee 
of citizens to proceed on his ship to Fiume. 

The Italian government in November offered 
a compromise which it hoped the United States 
could accept. In some quarters favorable to 
the administration in the United States accept- 
ance was urged, not because the settlement was 
in all respects satisfactory, but in order to bring 
to a close a dangerous situation in what seeinel 
to he the only manner that would satisfy the 
Italians. On the other hand the Italian pro- 
posal was attacked as unfair to the ,Jugo-Siavs 
and iiK'onsistoiit with the principles of Presi- 
dent Wilson. The matter was extremely urgent 
because before the close of November the dugo- 
Slavs, who had shown great patience throughout, 
were finally reaching a point of exasperatioti 
which threatened war. The situation at tlie 
close of November may be hrieflv summarized 
as follows: In the summer of lOli) it had been 
proposed as a compromise that there should he 
an independent state with Fiume as a centre. 
This, howevei, would have interposed a southern 
Slav zone between this state and Italian Istria, 
which was offensive to Italy, because an Italian 
region would thus he encircled by Slavic terri- 
tory, and run the lisk in the future of being 
assimilated. Moreover, Italy insisted tliat there 
must he teiritorial continuity between the Ital- 
ian kingdom and the municipality of Fiume. 
Italy demanded the extension of her Istrian 
frontier a little further to the east so that it 
should include a triangle of about 80 square 
kilometers, hounded by the seashore and the 
mountain on the one side, and by a line drawn 
to the east in such a way that Volosca would 
he surrounded. By this arrangement Italian ter- 
ritory would extend by a narrow strip to the 
city of Fiume at the end of the Uulf of Quar- 
nero. In rectum the Italian government was 
willing to renounce nearly all the advantages 
that the treaty of London had promised her 
in Dalmatia, keeping only the three islands of 
JJssa, Lagosta, and Sussin, and permitting Zara 
to become a free city. But this triangle of 80 
square kilometers according to Ameiican prin- 
ciples should belong to the independent state 
of F'iume and not to Italy. Such an arrange- 
ment seemed to indicate an ultimate design on 
Italy’s part to annex territory that was plainly 
Slav, that is to say, the Volosca region. It was 
argued that the only solution of the question was 
to leave it to the decision of the population 
concerned. But that was precisely what the 
extreme partisans of an Italian Fiume would 
not accept. Accordingly, as the American gov- 
ernment opposed the principle of territorial con- 
tinuity, and the Italian government refused to 
employ force against D’Annunzio, the situation 
resolved itsejf into this dispute over a district 
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of 80 square kilometers of land. On an adjust- 
ment in ro^^ard to this small tract seemed to 
hanj* the question of peace or war, involving 
80 millions of people, that is to say, 40,000,000 
of Italians on the one hand, and on the other 
all the tlugo-Slavs and other peoples in that 
region who depended on the commerce that passed 
by way of Fiume, and on the relations between 
Italians and Slavs. Moderate opinion in Italy 
was opposed to any aggressive action such as 
the unauthorized annexation of Fiume, and ar- 
gued that the pioper course was for Italy to 
let things stand as they were until the ques- 
tion was somehow settled. The danger of this 
was that D’Annunzio and his followers who had 
already forced their government into a position 
that caused it to be accused of bad faith by 
the Allies might proceed to further aggressions 
in the Dalmatian region. This would provoke 
the dugo-Slavs too far and possibly bring on a 
tiew war in the Balkans. Ine criticism of the 
D’Annunzio-Fiume affair from the point of 
Mcw of moderate opinion among the Allies was 
that it was piactieally turning the treaty into 
a scrap of paper. 

On December 9th a compromise was pioposed 
by the Allied Powers, whose main points were 
rei)orted as follows: Italy to retain control of 
territories inhabited by 300,000 Jugo-Slavs which 
liad been claimed by her; Fiume to become a 
tree jiort in a free state under the sovereignty 
of the League of Nations; the city of Zara to 
be a free state under the control of the League 
of Nations and Italy to receive a mandate over 
Albania. At the close of the year Italy was 
demanding the control over the diplomatic re- 
hdions of Zara; the exclusion of the city of 
Fiume from the fice state, and the concession 
of a passage to the seacoast which would in- 
sure the continuity of territory between Fiume 
and Istria; and linally the annexation of the 
Island of Lagosta to Italy. Attempts at ad- 
justmeiit were in progress at the close of the 
year between the premiers Lloyd (teorge and 
(lemcnceau on the one hand and Signor Nitti 
on the other. 

P(.i.AM>. A conffict between the Czechs and 
Poles over the principality of Te.schen, that is 
to say, Austrian Silesia, led to the occupation 
of this region by the Czechs. It became the 
subject of discussion at the Conference in the 
first week of February, and the representatives 
of the great Powers issued a statement to the 
following effect: They demanded that the na- 
tions which had engaged to submit territorial 
claims to the Peace Conference should refrain 
from occupation of such territories. They de- 
clared that while the decision of the Peace Con- 
ference was pending the Czech troops might still 
hold the railway line to the north of Teschen, 
and the mountain regions which they occupied, 
while the Poles should retain the southern sec- 
tion of the railway, including the town of 
Teschen; that a commission of control should 
be sent at once to prevent conffict between 
(Vechs and Poles, and to make an inquirj^ in 
regard to the conditions; that the representa- 
tives of the great Powers recognized the Czech 
promise that they would put at the disposal of 
the Poles, all the available resources of their 
country in war material, and would grant them 
facilities for the transit of arms and munitions. 
It was also declared that the exploitation of the 
mines should be carried on in such a way as to 


avoid an encroachment upon private property, 
and that the commission of control would have 
authority to supervise this Finally, no measure 
of annexation was to be taken, by either party 
to the dispute and pending the decision of the 
Peace Congress, political elections and military 
conscription were suspended. 

Early in the sessions of the Peace Commis- 
sion a diplomatic* committee of the great Pow- 
ers was sent to Poland to study conditions 
there. This was undertaken partly in response 
to repeated appeals of the Poles for supplies. 
'The shortest route for these supplies lay through 
Danzig, and the question was laised whether 
the port and the railway should not be occupied 
by Allied troops. One of the objects of the 
committee was to obtain fiom Germany a guar- 
antee that the dispatch of munitions through 
their territory would not be hindered. Another 
aim of the committee was to devise a provisional 
settlement of the frontiers of Poland. 

On February 13th it was announced that the 
(Jerman foreign secretary had promised the 
necessary measures for the safe passage of the 
Allied Commission to Poland, but stipulated 
that the activities of the commission should be 
excluded fiom the frontiers laid down in the 
armistice, and it refused to recognize any Polish 
authority independent of the Geiman govern- 
ment within those frontiers. 

The demand that Danzig and surrounding ter- 
ritory should be surrendered to Poland was put 
forth by the Poles as necessary to their na- 
tional existence but was attacked by liberal 
Clitics as an imperialistic claim contrary to 
the principles of Mr. Wilson. The Polish Prime 
Minister M. Paderewski arrived in Paris on be- 
half of the Polish side of this and other ques- 
tions at the beginning of April. According to 
him and his supporters all Polish opinion was 
agreed that the peace and prosperity of the 
new Poland would depend upon the annexation 
of Danzig and tlie communication with the sea 
along the Kiver Vistula and the railway system 
along its banks. The attitude of the conserva- 
tive press in the Allied countries was illustrated 
hy the spiiit of the London Times which accom- 
panied the report with the following remark: 
“Yet the leaders of the Conference were said to 
he considering the neutralization of the town 
and territory in question to avoid putting a 
large number of Germans under Polish rule. 
'Ihis is a half measure which would satisfy 
neither side and would inevitably lead to con- 
ffict. The idea has caused the utmost constei na- 
tion in Poland.” As noted above the Conference 
decided to create Danzig a free city under the 
League of Nations. 

Ilip difficult and complex natnie of the issues 
between Poland and Ckraine and of the Polish 
situation generally Kvas such as to make an in- 
telligent decision on the part of the American 
public almost impossible. The newspapers were 
Hooded wdth propaganda and with ex-parte state- 
ments from which no definite conclusion could 
he drawm. As an illustration the follownng 
points may be mentioned. In the early part of 
November the complaints of leading men in the 
new Polish republic were embodied in an open 
letter and sent broadcast throughout the world. 
Til this practically all the geographical and ra- 
cial aspects of the peace settlement as it con- 
cerned Poland w'ere condemned. The writers 
declared that less consideration had been shown 
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to the Poles than to the African negroes. They 
pointed out the services that the Polish na- 
tion had rendered to the Allies, namely, the 
work of General Pilsudski against the old Rus- 
sian regime; the anonymous participation of 
Poles in the \.-/.echo-Slovak expedition in Rus- 
sia; the refusal of the Poles to take the oath 
of loyalty to von Besseler; the battle of Kan- 
iow; the services of General Haller in Russia 
and in Prance; the steadiness of Poland under 
German tyranny and her refusal to form a na- 
tional army under German pay. The writers 
declare<l that in view of their deserts they le- 
sented the wrongs that had been committed 
against them, 'rhey specilied these wrongs as 
follows: The city and district of Danzig which 
was indispensable to the expansion of Poland 
had been taken away from her, contrary to the 
unanimous decision of the Gambon commission 
composed of representatives of all the Allied 
Powers. This had been done under the pre- 
tense that some 250,000 Germans inhabited the 
territory. At the same time, however, a terri- 
tory inhal)ited by more than 3,000,000 Germans 
had been given to Bohemia. Moreover, this Ger- 
man territory as well as Hungarian districts 
inhabited by Slavs and Ruthenians were given 
to Bohemia without a plebiscite. In the case of 
Poland, on the other hand, a plebiscite was le- 
(piired for distiicts inhabited by an essentially 
Polish population, namely, the districts of Al- 
lenstein, Marienverder, and others. Further 
than that a plebiscite was being organized in 
I f)per Silesia, the possession of which was in- 
dis{)ensable to Polish development, and where 
according to German statistics there were 1,- 
250,000 Poles against 050,000 Germans. This 
was in spite of the insurrection on the part of 
the people against Prussian tyranny. It was 
uoted that the African colonies were relieved 
from the Prussian yoke without any plebiscite. 
Again the Vistula had been internationalized 
although it was conclusively a Polish river and 
watered almost half of the Polish state. Other 
livers that had been internationalized did not 
belong in any such manner to a single state 
'I'he Poles were willing to grant navigation 
privileges to the Allies, who therefore would 
not benefit by internationalization. They de- 
clared that this measure had no precedent in 
history. Atrocities had been committed in Gal- 
icia by the Bolshevist mob under the incite- 
ment of Ukrainian agitators. They had been 
verified by an Allied commission and were fully 
as cruel as the atrocities of the Germans, and 
sometimes surpassed them in savagery. These 
same Ukrainian agitators, pretending to repre- 
sent the entire Ruthenian people of Galicia, 
had placed themselves under the protection of 
certain governments allied to the Poles. The 
Allied Powers had taken under their protection 
that other part of the Ruthenians in Galicia 
who called themselves Ukrainians, who had been 
during the war the accomplices of Austria and 
Prussia. The writers maintained that the Gal- 
ician Poles formed two-fifths of the native-l)orn 
population; that the majority of the Ruthenians 
wished to remain Polish; that the development 
of Galicia was mainly the result of Polish ef- 
forts; that almost the whole history of that 
country was at one with the history of Poland; 
that Poland had fought on this territory in 
defense of Europe against the Mongols for cen- 
turies; and that Poland was again defending 


Europe to-day against the Bolshevist invasion. 
Even the Central Powers had not dared to take 
eastern Galicia away from Poland. The Allies 
were therefore treating Poland worse than she 
had been treated by their enemies. Any pro- 
visional measure in Galician affairs was re- 
jected by Polish public opinion, for the Ukrain- 
ians had chosen the war and the Poles had won 
it, the Entente having permitted them to carry 
it on. Poland refusea to annul the conse- 
quences. The reports of pogroms or massacre of 
the dews were all lies. Noisy rumors had been 
spread that from May 5th Poles had oiganizcd a 
j)ogrom in Vilna where 2000 Jews were mur- 
dered. Since then it had been proved by iri- 
vohtigation that the whole thing was a Ger- 
man forgery. As to the pogrom of Lemberg, 
whicli the Jews had calle‘d a slaughter of inno- 
cent crowds, it had been shown that the .lews 
were armed and were shooting at Polish troops. 
In the reprisals which followed and which were 
condemned by Polish authorities 34 Jews were 
killed. While the Powers placed so high a 
value on the blood of these 34 Jews they at- 
tached little importance to the murder of thou- 
sands of Poles by the Ukrainians in Galicia. 
They had gone so far as to create a commission 
of international control for tJie secuiity of the 
Jews themselves, imposing a limitation on Pol- 
ish sovereignty. Whereas in Alsace-Lorraine 
only Germans who had been residents before 
1871 and their descendants could enjoy civic 
rights, no such restriction was placed upon Ger- 
mans in Poland. The Jews and foieigners in 
Poland possessed national minority rights 43ie 
Jews possessed privileges in Poland whiel) they 
did not possess either in l^ngland or America, 
The diplomats of the Pence Conference had 
turned a deaf ear to all proposals and explarm- 
tions coming from Polish delegates. 'Fhey had 
disregarded the proposal concerning Danzig and 
West Prussia; they had done the same in re- 
gard to Tesehen and eastern Galicia;- and it 
seemed as if the same thing were designed to 
happen to any demand for justice on the part 
of the Poles The writers expressed the con- 
viction that the Allies had been treaelierously 
deceived by false information coming from then- 
own worst enemies, the Germans, and also by 
.Jewish, Ukrainian, Bolshevist, and other agents 
This statement of the Polish question from which 
it would seem that Poland, although ap[)arently 
restored to the map of the world, was in a worse 
condition than she had been after the paititions 
in the eighteenth century, was signed by such 
important authorities as the committee "of na- 
tional defense, the Roman Catholic Archbishop 
of Lvov, the Armemian Catholic Archbishop of 
Lvov, the superintendent of the Protestant com- 
munities, the mayor of several large cities, pres- 
idents of leading universities, and editors of im- 
portant papers. 

Documents bast'd on an exactly opposite point 
of view together with various rumors and re- 
ports of travelers quite as bitter against the 
Poles, were published largely during the year. 
Among such accounts for example were the va- 
rious statements on the part of the Jews assert- 
ing the atrocities which the Poles denied (see 
article Jkws) the denials and counter-accusa- 
tions of Ukrainians, Germans, etc., and reports 
from various quarters supposed to be impartial. 
One of the many reports illustrating the opposite 
point of view was that the Poles had ravaged 
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Galicia and had massacred and robbed the 
Ukrainians. Travelers reported that as the re- 
sult of Polisli aggression Galicia had l)een 
ruined economically, that national life was de- 
stroyed, and that thousands had been killed. It 
was said that when the Austrian empire fell to 
pieces, the first act of the Poles was to massacre 
800 Jews in Lemberg alone. Furthermore the 
Poles claimed the whole of Eastern Galicia 
where everybody knew that the population was 
entirely Ukrainian. It was declared that no 
robbers and murderers could be worse than the 
Poles; that they even robbed the people of their 
shoes and clothing; that they seized all the 
horses, cattle, and grain that they could find; 
that the so-called Bolshevist menace was merely 
a fiction, etc. 

At the close of the year Polish forces were 
occupying and policing the territory in south- 
west Kufisia that had been evacuated by General 
Denikin; their troops were cooperating with the 
J.ettish army; and virtually their entire mili- 
tary strength was engaged in Bussia or on the 
ilubsian frontier. According to the Aichbishop 
of W arsaw, it was a desperate battle on the part 
of l*ohind for the protection of western civiliza- 
tion from the Red invasion. This, he added, was 
understood by France and Italy, but was not 
clearly perceived by England. ISee Russia, para- 
graphs on Intervention. 

On JSovember 4th the Supreme Council de- 
cided that the chairmanship of the inter- Allied 
mission to supervise the plebiscite in Upper 
Silesia, for deciding the question whether it was 
to belong to Poland or to Germany, should be 
held by a hrench representative. At this time 
it was reported that an American representa- 
tive would head the commission to supervise the 
plebiscite in Teschen, demanded by Poland and 
( Vecho-Slovakia, and that the plebiscite of the 
Allensteiii district of East Prussia was to be 
hUliervised undei the chairmanship of England, 
and that of Mai ienwerder in East Prussia under 
the chairmanship of Italy. Elections were held 
in Silesia at the beginning of November which 
were taken as a probable indication of the atti- 
tude of the people in the approaching plebi- 
scite The Poles in this region had about tw^o- 
thirds of the population. Several weeks before 
the elections it was reported that German tioops 
on the pretext of dealing with strikers, had en- 
tered the region and had shot down, imprisoned 
or exiled, many of the Poles. The reports of the 
elections for local oHicials indicated thiit the 
(R>-rmans had la^eri defeated. They had controlled 
the entire administrative machinery, and were 
said to have hi ought in great numbers of float- 
ing voters. But according to the report in spite 
of corruption and intimidation the Poles cast 
about three-fourths of the vote in the country 
districts, and about half of the vote in the 
cities. 

Beloium and Holland. There was much dis- 
cussion in the press of the negotiations between 
the Belgian and Dutch governments in regard 
to revision of the treaties of 1839, and a brief 
summary of the points at issue may be of 
value, bn Feb 11, 1919, the Belgian Foreign 
Minister, M. Hymans, explained before the Coun- 
cil of the Allies at Paris the Belgian view of the 
treaty of 1839. The chief clause of this treaty 
assuring Belgian neutrality, having been vio- 
lated, he said, the treaty itself was void and 
must be revised. The treaty of 1839 had been a 


collective act of the powers, and therefore it 
must be revised by those same Powers with 
the exception of (jlermany which had not re- 
mained faithful to th€‘ engagement, and to them 
should be added Italy, the United States and 
Japan, and of course Belgium and Holland, who 
were directly interested. The negotiations re- 
sulted in the decision by the Supreme Uouncil 
that there was need of revision, both in the gen- 
eral interest and in the interest of Belgium. The 
next stage ended in May with a decision of the 
Uouncil of Five who had met along with the 
representatives of Belgium and Holland. The 
representative of Belgium demanded the meet- 
ing of a committee which should propose deli- 
niie formulas to be substituted tor the clauses 
requiring revision. He said that Belgium was 
held in a vise, one side cutting oif its communi- 
cations by the Escaut, and the other side, that 
of Dutch Limburg, commanding the course of 
the River Meuse. He pointed out the political 
and economic disadvantages which would result 
to his country from the system of 1839, char- 
acterized as it was by the control which Hol- 
land exercised over Belgian lines of communica- 
tion. The Dutch representatives showed little 
inclination to renounce this system, maintaining 
that concession was merely at the option of their 
government. The appointment of a committee 
was conceded (June 4th) but its powers weie 
limited in advance by the decision that there 
should be no territorial change and no transfer 
of sovereignty. This rendered ditficult the re- 
vision which the Council had previously declared 
to be necessary. The next stage was reached 
on August 2(>th when this committee held its 
hist meeting in Pans at the Quai d’ Orsay. It 
was under tlie presidency of M. Laroche and two 
representatives of each of the great Powers, and 
of Belgium and Holland. Ilie Belgian delega- 
tion emphasized the restrictions which the 
clauses oi the tieaty of 1839 placed on the eco- 
nomic development of the country, and the dan- 
gers to its security involved in the arrangement 
in regard to territory and rivers, which dimin- 
ished the country's means of defense. This they 
argued was especially serious now that Belgian 
integrity was no longer assured by the guaran- 
tee which had been the keystone of the system 
of 1839, that guarantee having been shattered 
by the German invasion. They demanded the 
right to eil'ect improvements on the waters of 
the Escaut, not permitted by the former treaty, 
and the withdrawal fiom Holland of the right 
to veto anything pertaining to the administra- 
tion or use of the river; the guarantee of the 
right of access to the sea; the authority to cut 
a canal by way of J^imhurg toward the Rhine, 
continuing into (jcrmany in accordance with the 
treaty of peace which obliged Germany to con- 
btnict it; an economic convention facilitating 
Belgian traffic across Limburg; and finally an 
arrangement which in the circumstances was es- 
pecially important, that Holland should recog- 
nize the duty of defending Limburg which ottered 
access to a German invasion. If conditions in 
that region, which had formerly been altogether 
a Belgian territory, did not permit Holland to 
defend it herself, a convention should be formed 
with Belgium which would make it possible. 
It was pointed out that this last clause con- 
formed to the general interest, for the line of 
the Meuse constituted the defense of the first 
line of France and Great Britain as well as of 
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Belgium. Spirit ran high in Belgium; on the 
other iiand the Dutch were diwinclined to give 
way, but they let it be understood that they 
would come to a compromise, Negotiations be- 
tween Belgium and the Netherlands were in 
|u ogress at the close of the year. 

The Rumanian Quehtio.n^. Under Austiua- 
llUNGAiiy, History y and Rumania, History ^ biicf 
accounts will be found of the Rumanian in- 
vasion of Hungary, her disregard of the de- 
mands of her Allies, her persistence in recpiisi- 
tioning Hungarian property to indemnify her 
losses, and the repeated notes which passed be- 
tween the Rumanian government and the x^llied 
representatives at Paris in the course of the 
misunderstanding. 

The Rumanian defiance of the Allies by dis- 
obeying the Peace Conference and remaining in 
the Balkan capital, Budapest was widely com- 
mented upon in the press during the summer 
and autumn of 1919. noted elsewhere the 
various ultimatums sent to Rumania by the 
Allies in the Peace Confeience had been disic- 
garded. Among the reasons for tiiis were the 
lact that Rumania having 300,009 troops at her 
disposal, compulsion of her was a sciioiis mat- 
ter. Again, the execution of the ultimatum 
rested with the French troops in the region and 
it was suspected that French authorities were 
not inclined to go to extremes. Also, it seemed 
evident that the Italians would go to the aid of 
the Rumanians, A lining up with what the 
French called the American policy might in- 
volve France in war with Italy and Rumania, 
both of whom she desired as allies. There was 
not mu(!h chance that troops would be sent 
from the United States or Oreat Britain. Ac- 
cordingly there was little practical danger to the 
Rumanians if they did what they eliose in Buda- 
pest. They therefore stayed and seized pro- 
visions and other materials ecjual in amount, as 
they dedal ed, to what the Hungarians had stolen 
from them after they had entered Rumania. 
The most disquieting feature of tlic affair was 
the possible effect of the example, for it was 
argued that if Rumania could do this the prece- 
dent would be followed by other Balkan Powers. 
VAhy should not Greece for example refuse to 
accept the solution in regard to Thrace? Or 
why should not Poland disregard the demands 
of the Allies? Comment in the United States 
was severe for it was estimated that Rumania 
was acting of her own accord and without count- 
enance. The affair was regarded as the first 
challenge against the League of Nations. Ru- 
mania, hovvever, was not a little state. i\s the 
result of the Austria-lTungarian defeat and the 
Russian downfall the aiea of the country had 
become as great as that of Italy and the poimla- 
tion was placed at 16,000,000. A portion of the 
American press (jomplaiiied that in France among 
the official class as well as among the Italian 
representatives there was a tendency to blame 
the United States and to a less degree Great 
Britain for what was considered the harsh treat- 
ment of Rumania. As Italian and French rep- 
resentatives on the Supreme (’ouncil had ap- 
proved its action, there seemed to be no color 
to these accusations, but in the French and Ital- 
ian press there was a disposition to find ex- 
cuses for Rumania in every instance, and to op- 
pose any effort toward keeping her within 
bounds. 

Hie Rumanian point of view is brought out in 


the following attempt of a French writer to 
review the affair impartially: The main point 
cliaigtHl against Rumania was that, taking ad- 
vantage of her situation as the sole Power ca- 
pable of defending eastern Europe from Bolshe- 
vism, she had invaded Hungary, pillaged the 
country, and in spite of the remonstrances and 
direct commands of the Allies had persisted in 
remaining there. There were faults on both 
sides. In the first place Rumania had made a 
mistake in the hegi lining by claiming too much 
territory. Early in the C'onference when the 
tpiestion of the Banat (see below), was brought 
up, M. Bratiano, the Rumanian representative, 
claimed for his country the whole of the Banat, 
including regions in which the Serbs had an 
immense majority. In doing so he appealed to 
Uie treaty between Rumania and the Allies, hut 
tins very treaty, he claimed, should be extended 
in another direction — that is to say, while go- 
ing beyond the terms of the treaty in his other 
claims he insisted on pressing this claim on 
the basis of tlie treaty. This seemed an unfair 
attitude. On tlie other hand, while the 8u- 
jirerne Council had a right to provide certain 
guarantees on behalf of national minorities, it 
went too far in its minute application of this 
pi inciplc, and so irritated the Balkan states 
concerned. More important, however, was its 
way of treating the Magyar question, that is to 
say, the setting up of the Bolshevist regime at 
Budapest. Its policy in this respect was illus- 
trated by the mission of (general Smuts, the ar- 
rest of the military operations begun by tlie 
Czechs and Rumanians, and its laxity and hesi- 
tation in the face of the Bolshevist movement in 
Hungary. Bela Kun lirst attacked Slovakia and 
then turned ujion I^umania. The Rumanians 
woie at least in part justified in taking the 
initiative and invading Hungary. They occu- 
pied the capital and the r^^gime of Bela Kun fell. 
The Rumanians pointi^d out that there was no 
other solution possible and they could not un- 
derstand the ill humor of their Allies. They 
held that it was the latter’s fault and the re- 
sult of their shif tings and self-contradictions that 
Rumania had been obliged to take this course. 
Having once jiossessed herself of the capital 
Rumania undoubtedly wont too far in making 
reprisals. It was claimed on her behalf that 
the so-called pillage concerning which the Allied 
press had so much to say was merely the re- 
covery of what had been stolen. It was said 
that ^he very same objects which had been taken 
by the Hungarians from Rumania were recog- 
nized, and naturally were re-appropriated. It 
could not lie denied that the Hungarians had 
robbed tlie Rumanians right and left when the 
war was in their favor and the Rumanians 
naturally felt justified in turning the tables 
when tliey had the chance. On the other hand 
this action of Rumania was directly opposed to 
the principle asserted by the Supreme Council 
that this projierty belonged to the Allies in 
comniaiid and the Rumanians w(*re without 
doubt technically in the wrong, but it was 
argued that it was expecting too much of hu- 
man nature to require the victim of a theft to 
refiain from helping himself to his own prop- 
erty when he had the chance. Unfortunately 
there was strong reason to believe that the Ru- 
manians helped themselves to many things that 
did not belong to them. Although they had 
been outrageously treated during the war by 
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the Hunp^arians, they were not within their rights 
when they undertook to recoup themselves, for 
they did so without any control on the part of 
disintereate'd parties. Itence their requisitions 
often passed the limit of justification, and it was 
significant that the Kumanian Oeneral Tlolhan 
who was in control of the army of occupation 
, committed suicide on the eve of the investiga- 
tion which the Rumanian government had or- 
dered after Sir George Claike had come as a 
delegate from the Allies to look into the situa- 
tion. 1’he Supreme Council having received the 
report from Sir George Clarke as well as a com- 
munication from the Rumanian government sent 
a long note in Novemher to the Rumanian capi- 
tal. In respect tcy the requisitions of Tlungar- 
ian pioperty it proposed to send into Rumania 
a delegation from the reparation committee, and 
to send into Hungary an inter-Allierl committee 
including Rumanian officials with full power to 
verify the requisitions and to take immediate 
measures in regard to them. In respect to the 
western frontiers of Rumania and the measures 
for tlie protection of national minorities the Ru- 
manian government had made a last attempt to 
obtain some territorial advantages. It de- 
manded, for example, that it should receive the 
city of Rekes-Csaha which had been assigned 
to Hungary, that it should control both banks 
of the Maros as far as the Tisza, and that to 
the north of this river the frontier should he 
slightly extended toward the west in order to 
include the railway line from Arad to Satmar. 
The Supieine Council rojilicd that while it had 
no intention of trenching upon cither the in- 
terests or the independence of Rumania, it was 
impossihle to reshape the clauses of the treaty 
since they had already been communicated to 
all the Allies. However, it admitted that there 
miglit he some internal readinstments latei on. 
Rehind tlie criticism of the Rumanian attitude 
during the entire year lay the feeling that her 
course was especially unworthy because in any 
case she was gaining as the result of the war 
far more than she had any reason to hope would 
lie her ]>ortion down to the time of its close. 

French opinion in regard to the Rumanian 
(jiiestion is illustrated by the following discus- 
sion: In the first place the familiar oh)eetion 
to the treaty was raised that it involved the 
derogation of national sovereignty bv the crea- 
tion of the League of Nations In its scheme 
for the J^eagne of Nations the Peace (kmferenee 
had treated certain nations as of no importance 
and as incapable of governing themselves, as- 
similating them in this respect to the condition 
of Turkey. Racial and religious minorities were 
])roporly to benefit from the, common rights of 
eaeli of the Rumanian, Czeeho-Slovak, and rfiigo- 
Slav states, and they were to enjoy the special 
privilege of being particularly under the care 
of the T.eague of Nations. The treaty did not 
confine itself to regulating the protection of 
minorities, but it re<piired the three states 
above-mentioned to accept in a special treaty the 
provisions that the great Powers wished to make 
with regard to the liberty of transit and interna- 
tional trade. Rumania Hccepted this last clause 
on condition that the arrangement should be 
made in agreement with herself. This was re- 
fused. The members of the Supreme (kmncil 
did not admit that states with limited inter- 
ests desjiite their sacrifices in the war had a 
right to discuss the treaties with them, but only 


to take them or leave them, and while they 
negotiated with Germany and with Austria, they 
did not negotiate with Rumania or with the 
other secondary states. The French Temps re- 
marked on this subject : “At the moment when 
independent states, allies of our country, are 
obliged to sign the stipulations which detract 
from their dignity and their sovereignty, we 
must disclaim so far as it depends upon us 
the responsibility of France. French opinion 
has never accepted what is now lieing done. It 
did not understand the alliance and victory in 
that manner “ Rumania persisted in refusing 
to sign the Austrian treaty and her bad humor 
was easily iimlerstood. She was reproached with 
having gone to Riidapest, hut it was not her 
fault if she went there alone. Moreover it 
was not the question of Rumanian requisitions 
in Hungary which chiefly irritated the Ruman- 
ians. Their refusing to take part in tlie cere- 
mony at Saint-tJerniHin was caused chiefly by 
measures formulated in article CO in regard to 
the protection of racial and religious minorities. 
This was done under Anglo-Saxon initiative. 
This w’ay of treating Poland recently and of 
Rumania at present as half savage nations ad- 
dicted to pogroms is highly disagreeable to the 
Powers that are its victims. Rumania estimated 
that she had already by her decrees sufiiciently 
safe-guarded the rights of minorities. More- 
over she argued that in protecting and even fav- 
oring in this obvious manner the German and 
Hungarian minorities on her territory they were 
encouraging irrodentism instead of suppressing 
it. Mr. Balfour in a note addr(‘ssed to Rumania 
in the name of the Peace Conference had ex- 
pressed the surprise of the members at seeing 
the Rumanians reject these demands which Po- 
land and Greece had accepted. Nevertheless there 
was warrant for regarding these restrictions as 
humiliating. The policy of the Peace Confer- 
ence toward Rumania, exploited by adversaries 
of the governments of the Fntente, would have 
the actual result of making the Rumanians 
more and more unvielding in regaid to the req- 
uisition of territories. 

There was, howe\er. criticism of Rumania 
even in French quarters suspected of imperialism 
It was ])ointcd out, for cxam])le, that although 
the Banat was given to Rumania hv the agree- 
ments of 101 fi, this was before she had received 
such large acquisitions elsewliere. What Ru- 
mania acquired in Bessar»l)ia largely made up 
for it. Rumania, apparently cherished ambi- 
tions in Bessarabia and pursued a policy that 
Russia, if restored and invigorated, would not 
approve. It would appear that Rumania, 
tempted by the helplessness of Russia and the 
safety with which she could pursue an anti- 
Russian policy, had taken measures that were 
contrary to European interests generally, and 
even her own in ]>articnlar. Her supporters in 
I'rance adinitte<l that she ought to lie a mod- 
erate and controlling element in the Balkans 
and that it was unworthy of her to attempt the 
Balkanization of the Russian state. On Decem- 
ber :id a note of the Supremo Council to Ru- 
mania was made public which practically 
amoimied to an ultimatum giving Rumania six 
days in which to conform to the demands of 
the Allies, 'the note reviewed the situation 
from the lieginning, drawing Rumania’s atten- 
tion to her continued disregard of the frequent 
demands of the Allies since her occupation of 
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the HuTijOfarian capital at the bepfinnin^? of Au- 
^!fust. Rumania aceordiniGf to the note had 
broucrht about the present aitnation by her re- 
fusal to sign the treaty with Austria and the 
treaty which guaranteed the rights of minori- 
ties. This, followed by her persistent occupa- 
tion of Hungary had brought about an impos- 
sible situation. The Allies had been most pa- 
tient hut in spite of their explanations and 
urgent demands Rumania had continued in her 
course. Recently the Allies had sent a special 
delegate, 8ir George Clarke, to Rumania to en- 
deavor to adjust matters but Rumania though 
conciliatory in her language continued to he ob- 
stinate in her action. On November 15th the 
Supreme Council had decided to make a final 
appe*al to the wisdom of the Rumanian people 
and had fixed upon a period of eight days in 
which to receive the Rumanian reply. The Ru- 
manian reply did not conform to the expectations 
of the Supreme Council which now must insist 
upon a definite answer within the period above- 
mentioned. See Rumania. 

The Banat of Temrsvar. After the armis- 
tice Serbian troops occupied the Banat of Temes- 
var of which certain parts were claimed at the 
same time by tbe Rumanians. Later a zone 
was created for French troops. This was under- 
stood to be a provisional ari angement pending an 
adjustment. The Rumanian prime minister, M. 
Bratiano, maintained tbe validity of tbe secret 
treaty which Rumania concluded with Great Brit- 
ain. Fran<'e, Russia and Italy in the summer of 
IPlfi. He said that the Banat of Temesvar was 
geographically and economically a unit which the 
secret treaty had rightly assigned to Rumania, 
since the Rumanians formed a large per cent 
of the population. The River Danube was the 
natural and military frontier between Rumania 
and Serbian territory. There was no need of 
arguing from such principles, however, he de- 
clared. because the whole matter was settled by 
the treaty. On the other hand, the Serbian min- 
ister at Paris, M. Vesnitch, declared that the 
secret tieaty could not he recognized by the 
Serbian government, because tbe latter bad not 
been consulted, and its text had not even been 
communicated to Serbia. He argued from the 
race composition and the history of the country 
that the western districts beyond tbe Danube 
ought to fall within the Southern Slav bound- 
aries. Dr. Tnimiutcb, foreign minister of 
Czecbo-Slovakia, made a formal de(‘laration on 
liehalf of his government that tbe secret treaty 
with Rumania was null and void. He pointed 
out that the claims of CVecho-Slovakia did not 
apply to the whole Banat, of which he admitted 
that a portion should be assigned to Rumania as 
the population was mainlv Rumanian. The rest 
of the country was overwhelmingly Serbian, and 
should be assigned to tbe new southern Slav 
state on racial grounds The conflicting claims 
were laid before the ronference at the beginning 
of February, and they were under consideration 
in March. No definite settlement was reached, 
however, and the matter was frequently debated 
in the course of the year. 

The essential points in the controversy wore 
as follows t Tlie Banat according to the Ru- 
manians is not merely a geographical term, but 
is a region marked off by economic, etlinograjihic, 
and political characteristics as well as geograph- 
ical from the neighboring countries. The Hii- 
manians claimed that their kinsmen forming 


a solid mass in three-fourths of the country 
and separate groups scattered elsewhere in it 
plainly dominated the Banat. They said there 
were more than 600,000 Rumanians to 240,000 
Serbs. Tlie province is divided into two parts 
geographically, namely, the plain and the moun- 
tain, each being dependent on the other. Tran- 
sylvania itself was dependent on the Maros and 
the Tisza. Hitherto the Serbs and Rumanians 
had lived on terms of amity because of the defi- 
nite frontier that the River Danube constituted 
between them. Rumania did not even think of 
uniting to the kingdom tbe 400,000 Rumanians 
to tbe north of Fervia in the valley of the 
Timok. The division of the Banat would result 
in economic disorganization and inevitably in 
conflicts. The treaty of August, 1016, with the 
Allies had given her the promise of possessing 
the entire Banat. Tlic Serbs, according to Ru- 
manians, unjustly refused to take that treaty 
into considerati(»n. Serbia was not in a posi- 
tion to take part in the negotiations, and Rus- 
sia as guardian of the Slava served as a guar- 
antor of its acceptance bv tbe aoutbern Slava 
And the Serbs even though they were ignorant 
of the text of the ticatv had profited from it, 
for Rumania liad entered the war, and as a re- 
sult of that enabled the Allies to hold Salonika 
and so assure eventually the liberation of Serbia. 

The Serbs on tbe other hand did not claim 
the entire Banat. They recognized that the 
Rumanians were in the majoiilv in the connth's 
of (^aras'Severin and Tim is. but they claimed a 
maioritv in tbe rounty of ToroTital. They took 
their stand on tbe principle of national deter- 
mination and asked that tbe Serbs of Temesvar 
bo assigned to Servia. but they claimed the 
countv of Torontal. Tliero was no real unity 
they said in tbe Banat. History showed that 
tbe Banat had been peophnl bv the Serbs when 
thev were driven back by the Mohammedans and 
that it bad supplied Serbia with a number of 
her famous men. Tbe better ])lan, according to 
Serbia, was to nTer tbe subject to tbe actual 
wishes of tbe peo])Ie. that is to say, to bold a 
plebiscite, riie treaty of 1016 they contended 
bad been nullified by subsequent events. Ru- 
mania had gained on tbe eoa‘^t of Bessarabia 
territoiies which she bad liad no reason to 
expect. These unhoped for advantages ought to 
dispose her to a compromise. 

These weie tbe main lines of arguments on 
each side. There was a spiiit of conciliat ion 
on tbe part of both governments and no dis])osi- 
tion to forget that they had been companions in 
arms. 

SoHi.Fiisy'Ki. It was decided at the Peace Con- 
ference that the portions of Sidileswig Av1ii<*b bad 
been taken away from Denmaik by Germany as 
a result of tbe war of 1H64 should decide by 
plebiscite whether or not they should be . at- 
tached to Denmark, and provision for this was 
made by tbe Treaty of Versailles. Account bad 
to be taken of tbe German policy of denational- 
ization and the fact that in several regions there 
was a large majority of German inhabitants. 
For tbe purpose of tbe plebiseite therefore 
Schleswig was divided into three zones. Tbe 
first included tbe territory to the north of the 
line reaching from the south of Tonderii to the 
north of Flenshurg. In this section the only 
centre that was completely Germanized was 
Tondern and the surrounding country was en- 
tirely Danish. The population here was called 
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upon to vote as a unit, and men and women of 
more than 20 years of ag'e were called to the 
polls. In this first zone the plebis(}ite was to 
be hel<l in Febinary. The second zone com- 
prised the centre of the German population, 
namely the city of Flenaburg. To prevent these 
German masses from overwhelming the sur- 
rounding territory it was decided that the vote 
heie should he taken by districts. The third 
zone included hoth hanks of the Kiel Canal. It 
was considered completely German and was ex- 
cluded from the plebiscite. 

The Baltic Provinces. In the first weeks of 
the Conference the question of German designs 
in Esthonia and Livonia was among the many 
urgent problems, and was presented hy the Let- 
tish delegation, who declared that an alliance 
between Bussia and Germany was menacing their 
own country as well as the neighboring states. 
Germany foreseeing defeat hy the Allies had 
taken the Hussian northern army into her pay. 
When this army was dispersed, the German gov- 
ernment tried to seeurc eoneessions from the 
provisional Lettish government. ITpon the lat- 
ter's refusal the Germans prevented the mobiliza- 
tion of the Lettish troops which had been gatli- 
ered against the Bolshevists, and in other ways 
did all they <'ould to help the Bolshevists, cut- 
ting oT all railway and postal communications, 
surrendering fortresses, railway material, and 
munitions to them. Bv degrees the German 
troo])R had passed over into the Bussian service. 
At the present time Germany was offering to 
assist the T ettish government if the latter would 
give pioperty rights to (Jerman settlers. In 
short, the (Jermans were accused of trying to 
retain control over Esthonia, Livonia, and Lith- 
uania as well as the Ukraine, which states w'crc 
seeking their independence. The Lettish goy- 
einment appealed to the Allies for aid in their 
struggle against the Bolshevists. In accordance 
with the armistice German troops occupying 
parts of what had been the Russian empire were 
to he withdrawn as soon as the Allies thought it 
suitable, in \iew of the internal situation of 
IBissia M'he danger of allowing German troops 
to stay in Bussia was thus brought defmitelv be- 
fore the Conference early in the year, and it 
continued to be pressed upon the attention of 
the public down to the year’s close, the press 
being full of rumors, and protests on the subject 
of the army of General von der Goltz in the 
V\'est. See Russia, History, 

The Turkish Question. The elections gave 
the power to the Young Turks. (See Turkey, 
History.) IMustapha Kemal was in control of 
Asia Minor and was reported to have taken a 
ravage vengeance on the Armenians. The French 
and English were occupying Syria, Cilicia, and 
Mesopotamia; the Italians, Adalia; the Greeks, 
Smyrna, AVdin, and the *Egean islands. The 
regiort around Trebi/ond had become a Greek 
republic. An Armenian republic had been set 
up with Erivan as the capital. The Kurds in 
the re^gion of Diahckr had for a long time been 
virtually independent. According to the last 
reports of the year the Supreme Council had 
decided to maintain the Sultan at Constantinople. 
But there was still much protest against it in 
all the countries of the Allies. The arguments 
for it had to do with the offense to Moslem 
sentiment throughout the world that would re- 
sult from such a course. The arguments against 
it urged that the present dynasty was not the 


legitimate spiritual head of Islam. It was a 
usurping dynasty and a large part of the Moslem 
world denied it. It was argued that Moham- 
medans had never venerated a puiely moral 
leadership and that they would not he shocked, 
hv the return of the Turks to Anatolia and the 
making of Constantinople a free city. .Anatolia, 
including the vilayets of Broussa, Kastamouni. 
Angora, Konieh, and parts of .\idin and Sivas, 
with some 384,000 square kilometers of terri- 
tory and about 4,000.000 inhabitants, was not a 
despicable domain It had outlets on the Black 
and .Egean seas and on the Mediterranean, be- 
tween the Greek and Italian possessions. 

While the League of Nations seemed i>rac 
tieahle it was generally assumed that it would 
settle the question of ap]>ninting a mandat aiy 
Power and that the United States was to ho 
asked to act in that ca])acity. It was under- 
stood that President Wilson was favorable to 
such a solution. In Europe it was realized that 
America had no selfish interests in respect to 
(’onstantinople whereas the other countries on 
the Continent did have such interests. Henet* 
there was a strong desire among certain Euro- 
pean politicians that the Ignited States should 
accept such a mandate. Lloyd George at the 
close of the year deelaied emphatically in its 
favor. 

On the other hand writers in the conserva- 
tive press of both France and England opposed 
it. British writers argued that Great Britain 
Avas plainly indicated for that function. They 
argued that America was not inclincxl to under- 
take the burden and was not fitted for it hy 
experience. It iin'olved the maintenance of 
troops in Turkev and this was not aceeptnhlo 
to American opinion. America had had no ex- 
perience in ruling populations of the East, and 
would have evervthing to learn. Much time 
would he thus lost while England, familiar with 
the ground and having troops at hand, was 
ready to carry the work through promptly and 
eftieiently. England already had Egypt and she 
would have Palestine and Mesopotamia. Inhere 
would he no security in the.se regions so long as 
Constantinople was in the hands of a foreign 
state, perhaps even a hostile state. On the 
other hand, if England accepted the mandate 
oA'er Turkey, it would sirnplify the problems of 
Kgypt, Mesopotamia. Palestine, and India,^ for 
Uonstaiitinople was the key of all those regions. 
They went so far as to remark that without 
Constantinople it would he impossible for Great 
Britain to maintain her Asiatic possessions. 
Public sentiment in the ITnited Slates, mean- 
while gave no Sign that anv reliance could be 
placed on this country as an aid in the solution 
of the problem. 

European politicians at the close of the year 
were still divided on llie question of driving out 
the Turks from Europe. Lloyd George had de- 
clared that the Turks mUst he fuit out and the 
French foreign office was reported to he in favor 
of their remaining. The question was still open 
at the close of the year and was complicated 
hv the rapid growth of nationalist sentiment in 
Turkey, where the parliament had lately fallen 
under its influence and showed an inclination to 
fight any project that would drive the Turks 
from Europe. As to a mandate it would have 
to Iw given to the French, the English, the 
Greeks, or possibly even to the Italians. France 
wag opposed to England's control of Constant 
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tinople and England was opposed to the French 
control. At the close of the year France was 
arguing that the driving out of the Turks would 
make trouble for her among her Mohammedan 
subjects in Africa. M. Gabriel Hanotauv de- 
clared* “The fate of this great international 
port alfects the future control of Russia, of Aus- 
tria. of Tlungary. of Czecho-Slovakia, of Poland, 
of Rumania, of Bulgaria, of Turkey, of all the 
countries bordering on the Red Sea, and in a 
general sense, the future of all countries bor- 
dering on the Mediterranean.” lie advocated 
keeping the Turks in control of Constantinople 
but with navigation rights controlled by an in- 
ternational commission like that for the Danul)e 

A number of disturbing circumstances compli- 
cated the problem of the Allies at the close of 
the year. A Moslern-Bolshevist administration 
under Enver Pasha wa.s leportcd to have been 
set up. Arab tribes were in revolt against the 
British army of occupation in Mesopotamia 
Finally the forces of Mustapha Kemal were said 
to be concentrating on the French, Greek, and 
Italian fronts of Syria, Smyrna, and Adalia, re- 
spectively. 

The Arab Claims. On February 6th the claims 
of the Emir Faisal (or Feisul) were presented 
on behalf of the Arabs. These conflicted, accord- 
ing to the opinion of French publicists, with the 
rights of P'rance in Syria. He insisted, how- 
ever, that he desired absolute independence for 
the Ilejaz (Hedjaz) alone. As to the rest of 
the Arab people he wished them to be inde- 
])endent of Turkey, but did not insist upon 
their absolute independence. He proposed that 
Arabia should be divided into a series of small 
states in accordance with their tribal and eco- 
nomic necessities, and should be under a manda- 
tary chosen from among the great Powers by 
each of these states. He hoped, however, that 
the whole of Arabia would demand th^ same 
mandatary and he argued that no part of his 
country should be placed under any Power 
against its wull. According to the French point 
of view the claims embraced all the Arab-speak- 
ing lands of the Ottoman empire, including 
Syria and Mesopotamia, and thus would involve 
the two great capitals, Damascus and Bagdad. 
IMoreover, the Hejaz had practically been created 
by Great Britain and was under special obliga- 
tions to that Power. As one writer pointed out 
the claim on the part of the Hejaz to Syria would 
cause friction. Syria would be under the guard- 
ianship of the P''rench government and if it were 
also under the suzerainty of Arabia it would lead 
to friction with Great Britain. Then the secret 
treaty of 1017 came up for discuHsion. This 
flxed the spheres of influence in Asiatic Turkey 
for Great Britain, France, and Russia (Febru- 
ary, 1017), recognizing an independent Arab 
state or a federation of Arab states. By this 
also the French sphere of influence was recog- 
nized as embracing the Syrian coast and the 
vilayet of Adana, and the southern region lim- 
ited bv the line Aintab-Mardin on the south, 
while Great Britain was to acquire the southern 
part of Me.sopotamia with Bagdad, and the ports 
of Haifa and Acre in Syria. The district be- 
tween the French and British regions was to 
form an independent Arab state. According to 
the French, their relations to Syria were such 
that it was necessary to treat Syria as a sep- 
arate entity. Tlje attitude of France toward 
Syria was based on long tradition, for she had 


for eenttiries held the position of protector of 
the Holy Places, and of Catholic interests in 
the East Apart from this, economic reasons 
such as th^ importance to French capital of the 
Syrian trade were operative* The question of 
Syria had already been widely discussed before 
the close of 1018. During the entire year 1019 
it was the subject of incessant controversy, fre- 
quently marked by the ill-feeling of the nltra- 
nationalist writers in Great Britain and France, 
and was still unsettled at the yearns close. 

The Syrian Question. The attitude of promi- 
nent French writers on the Syrian question 
may he illustrated by the following views ex- 
pressed by M. Maurice Barres. France, accord- 
ing to him, had an incontestable claim to con- 
trol the four cities of Damascus, Homs, Hama, 
and Aleppo, and French opinion would never 
submit to exclusion. It was a matter of sur- 
prise tiiai the French General Gourand did not 
occupy them. (See Syria.) The control by the 
Arab prince Faisal, was described as a comedy. 
France had exactly the sort of genius that fitted 
her to deal with the Arabs as was shown by her 
success in Algeria where the natives had splen- 
didly supported her during the war. He com- 
pared the French administration of Algeria with 
the British administration of Egypt, and said 
that it was intolerable that England should set 
up a government by the Arabs of Hejaz in 
Syria. Prince Faisal bad nothing to do with tlie 
cities above mentioned and France eouhl be 
trusted to bestow on them the sort of govern- 
ment they required. Faisal according to M. 
Barr<!*a was a man of straw without title or im- 
portance. What if he had served England in 
Arabia? That was not to be compared with 
the services of France to the Allies at Verdun. 
Moreover, if England wished to reward the 
prince by giving him a kingdom, let her ])laee 
him at Bagdad. It would be a great mistakcr 
if French public opinion should take the sub- 
stitution of French troops for British as any- 
thing but a first step in the right direction. 
The British troops must be replaced by French 
in all the regions where French interests pre- 
vailed, and intrigues of English agents in those 
regions must be thwarted. He called upon 
French writers to protest, because if they did 
not do so the English government might as- 
sume that tliey were indifferent. In general he 
said the breaking up of the Ottoman empire 
caused an enormous loss of influence for France, 
and it was the duty of France to take care that 
this loss of influence did not attain the dimen-. 
sions of a disaster. England and PVance had 
supported each other in their common interest in 
a brotherly spirit and it was impossilile that 
England should oppose the rights that France 
possessed in Syria, Armenia, Anatolia, and Con- 
stantinople. He quoted the complaints of the 
French friends of Syria to the elTect that all 
the interior, especially Damascus. Homs, Hama, 
and Aleppo was occupied by English troops, 
forniallv acting in the name of the Allies, but 
in reality against the interests of the French; 
and that French inteicsts were undermined in 
a subtle manner bv the English. At Damascus 
as in other large cities there were a few French 
officers, but they were lost in the (u-owd of Eng- 
lish and Arab officers, and France counted for 
nothing in these countries. Their people would 
have unhesitatingly declared for the French, 
if the French had been first on the ground. 
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Foreseoin^ a j)lel)i8cile in the spirit of Presi- 
dent \A'ilKan’8 principles, every one but France 
had carried on a campaif^n to win public senti- 
ment. Some of the people declared for the 
Arabs, others for the En^rligh, and still others 
for the Americans, and petitions were bein/2f cir- 
culated in the cities and villages against the 
interests of r'rance. Apparently the English as- 
sumed that France had her share already, because 
she was in possession of the Libanus. 'fhere 
indeed as well as at Beirut French influence 
retained all its former authority, and the ad- 
ministration in large part was in French hands. 
French oflicers formed a ))oweiful majority and 
enjoyed there a certain li})erty of action, al- 
though they were under the orders of (General 
Alltmbv. Apparently it was assumed that the 
spheres of influence had already been distrilmted 
and that France was relegated to the narrow 
strip of coast fiom Saint John of Acre to the 
coniines of the Taurus, a region hardly as large 
as the plain of the Beka; while an Arab prince 
wliom England expected to control possessed all 
the rest of Syria. The point of view of which 
the al)ove is a fair sample was expressed in num- 
herlesH articles, and rested on the authority of 
well-knowT' French writers. 

fl'he Arab side of the controversy was presented 
bv Prince Faisal on November fltb in the course 
of an interview, lie seemed to argue that the 
agreement between Franco and England in re- 
gard to the substitution of French troops for 
Pritish was eontrarv to the understanding of the 
Arabs with CJrcat Britain. Tie said in the first 
place that all Syria including the coast fell 
within the sf)liero of Arab independence which 
Sir Henry MacMahon had promised in 1015. 
In the second place he appeared to argue that 
bis authoiity extended not only over all Syria, 
but also over Palestine. The British note of 
Oct. 24, 1015, addressed by Sir Henry MacMahon 
to the Sherif of Mecca, contained, however, the 
following specifications: The districts of Alex- 
andretta and Morsina, and the portions of Syria 
west of the region of Damaseus, Homs, Hama, 
and Aleppo could not he consideied as purely 
Aial). and must be excluded from the territory 
to wliicb tlie airangement applied. The note 
agreed to the Arab sphere subiect to these mod- 
i cations. “As to the teriitory within these 
limits, while (Ireat Britain was free to act 
without detriment to the interests of her Ally 
France, 1 am authorized by the British govern- 
ment to give you the following assurance and 
U) male the following reply to your letter: Un- 
dei the reservation of the modifications men- 
tioned above, (Ireat Britain is disposed to roe- 
ogni/e and support the independence of the 
Arabs in the interior of the country included 
within the limits and frontiers proposed by the 
sherif of Mecca.’’ From this according to the 
French view it ajipeared iliai (Heat Britain had 
a 1 wavs excluded from the regions considered as 
imrely Arabic, not only the TJbanus, but the 
whole Syrian coast region west of the cities 
above inentioTied, that is to say, the region 
uher(‘ French troops had been substituted for 
the British; also that neither (ireat Britain nor 
France had engag(‘.d to impose the personal au- 
thority of ]*rinco Faisal in the regions that 
had been called Arabic, whether comprising the 
four cities, or Palestine, or any other Arab- 
speaking territory. 

The agreement between M. Clemenceau and 


l^ord Allenby con(*erning the relief of the French 
troops was discussed in the Parisian press iif 
October. At the same time much comment fol- 
lowed the publication of the British declaratioip 
that the French government had been fully in- 
formed of the British arrangement with the* 
Aiahs previous to the agrtn^ment with France In* 
1916. There was still dissatisfaction expressgfJ 
in the French journals. It was pointed out' 
that wdien the British armies were advancing, 
under (Generals Allenby and Marshall, the British' 
governineiit seemerl to admit that as a matter’ 
of course, IMosul, wJiich had been reserved to 
the Aral) regime by the agreement of 1916 under 
French iiil’uence. was henceforth to belong to 
the English zone, and that Palestine for which 
the same agreement provided an international 
control was destined for a British mandate. At 
the same time that the zone of French influence 
uas thus reduced, the Arab control over Da- 
mascus, Hama, Homs, and Aleppo as well as 
Mosul, had been changed to the disadvantage of 
France, for it evidently was not to he a native 
state under French influence, according to the 
1916 agreement, hut a state over which England 
w^as to exercise a sort of protectorate as against 
the Flench. Tlie organization of this state un- 
der British occupation and by British aid had 
taken place without the cooperation of the 
French, without even consulting them. This ex- 
clusion and the spirit of the organization thus 
created or at least tolerated made the arrange- 
ment seem as if exjiresslv formed to shut out 
French influence from the internal affairs of 
Syria. The French press complained that the 
substitution of their troops (noted in the article 
on Syria ) , did not change the situation, but on 
the contrary maintained it in Syria. To he 
sure, the situation was only provisional, pend- 
ing the decision of the Peace Conference, hut 
the Peace Conference had not shown itself es- 
pecially vigorous in changing situations that had 
become accomplished facts. Meanwhile Pales- 
tine woiH entrusted to British occupation and so 
w’as the region of Mosul. At the same time it 
was not decided that the French troops should' 
replace the British contingents in the interior of 
Syria. Tlie mainteminee of order over the Syr- 
ians and of the rights of the religious, national, 
and political minorities wms left to the small 
Sherifian army whicli had been created without 
Flench cooperation and apparently to prevent 
the justification of a French octaipation. ^Torc 
over, the Sherifian government in spite of its 
vigor in recruiting had only jiartisans here and 
there among the Nloslerns. There was sharp 
criticism in -the French ])ress. For example, 
a prominent junrnal went so far as to say that 
this jirovisional arrangement was the worst 
that could he imagined. The British govern- 
ment had justified its policy of arranging things 
with the Arabs without tlie knowledge of France 
at the very time when they w'ere acknowledging 
by the agreement of 1916 French influence over 
tiie country wdiich they were mortgaging, by 
])uhlishing a little note saying that a repre- 
.sentative of the Frencii government, M. Picot, 
had been kejit informed of the whole course of 
negotiations between the English agents and 
the Sherif, Hussein. No proof of this however 
was afforded. The text of the letters or the man- 
dates of the meetings were not made T>whlic. 
U was possible that M. Picot had been informed 
of the general sense of the correspondence of 
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Octol)er, 1915, between the British agents, Sir 
H. MacMahon and the Sherif Hussein, without 
having had any idea that the rights of France 
in Syria were reserved in a much vaguer man- 
ner than those of England in Mesopotamia, 
where it was definitely stated that she was to 
have a special administrative control over all the 
provinces from Bagdad to Bassorak. The 
French press demand^ a fuller explanation and 
especially the publication of the documents. 
The agreement of 1916 recognized that the four 
cities of Damascus, Hama, Homs, and Aleppo 
were to he administered by the Arabs under 
French influence. The French had no means of 
knowing at that time that the organization 
under the British occupation would not take 
such a form as to exclude French influence 
Hence the Clemenceau-AIlenhy arrangement was 
coldly received. Tlie French declared that they 
might not especially object to limiting Hie re- 
lief by the French troops to the littoral if in 
the interior there were a friendly power that 
was really accessible to French influence. As 
matters stood they could not believe this to be 
the case. At present the British method of 
limiting as they had done the relief by French 
troops gave them the appearance of protectors 
of the government which according to the un- 
derstanding was to be advised and guided by 
the French, and thus they continued to act in 
a spirit inconsistent with the agreement of 1016 
The (Yatms of Greece. The position of 
Greece was indicated before the meeting of the 
Conference in an important statement by M. 
Venizelos. The Greek nation, according to him, 
comprises S, 250,000 inhabitants of whom only 

4.300.000 live in the Greek kingdom, the others 
being distributed as follows: 731,000 in Thrace 
and in the region around Constantinople; 151,000 
in Epirus and Albania; 43.000 in Bulgaria be- 
fore the Babsan wars; 1,604,000 in Asia Minor; 

235.000 in Cyprus; 120,000 in the Dodecanese; 
finally about 1,000,000 scattered in various other 
regions, especially in Egypt and the rest of 
Africa; in North and South America, and in 
southern Bussia Leaving out these scattered 
populations, whose interests naturally could not 
l>e regarded, there remained 3,000,000 Greeks 
who were living at present under the foreign 
yoke, aspiring for union with their mother coun- 
try. 'i'he question was what could be done for 
them. In the first place, Thrace along with 
Constantinople with its 731,000 contained, ac- 
cording to Turkish figures, only al>out 112,000 
Bulgarians. Moreover, the Bulgarians them- 
selves had so far recognized the Greek character 
of Thrace that in 1912 it was necessary to 
collaborate with them in the matter of elections 
against the programme of the young Turk party 
for nationalizing the region, and it was under- 
stood between Greeks and Bulgarians that a 
political coalition should be formed in Thrace, 
in which seven of the candidates were to be 
Greeks and only one Bulgarian. Thrace there- 
fore might appeal to the principle of nationality 
so often proclaimed by President Wilson and the 
Allied Powers during the war on behalf of its 
union with Greece. Such an extension of the 
flreek frontier would deprive Bulgaria of ac- 
cess to the ^gean. But the economic interest 
of Bulgaria is not so essential that it ought to 
impose on the Greeks the necessity of eternally 
remaining under the yoke of their neighbor. 
Moreover, although Bulgaria has already 


a coast line on the Black Sea which under the 
guarantee of free passage in the straits would 
be open and free, Greece would consent to allow 
it a commercial outlet on the Aegean, and this 
privilege would also be granted by the other 
Powers. Tn addition to the principle of na- 
tionality, there were urgent reasons of security 
which constrained Greece to demand the part 
of Thrace, reaching from the summit of Koula, 
and following the course of the Arda to the 
Maritza. which strikes a Turco-Bulgarian fron- 
tier of 1913. The submarine campaign was a 
grievous lesson to the Allies. Now if the Bul- 
garians kept the Thracian coast, they would have 
an important Imse for their submarines at 
Porto Lagos, and thus threaten communications 
between Macedonia and the islands. At present 
the fate of Gonstantinople and consequently of 
its Greek population was unsettled. That pop- 
ulation nearly equals the Turkish. Now if Con- 
stantinople w^as not to be returned to Greece 
to form the seat of an international state, des- 
tined to guarantee the liberty of the straits, 
the Greek national claims over the rest of 
Thrace would naturally be strengthened In anv 
case if the twelfth article of President Wilson’s 
)>rogramme had not lost its force, Constantinople 
w'as not to remain under Turkish rule. The 
Turkish sovereignty then would be maintained 
only in the Ttirkish regions of the present em- 
pire, according to President Wilson’s formula. 
It w^as evident then that on the same principle 
important regions of Asia Minor should be an- 
nexed to Greece These regions which could 
justly be claimed by Greece were the vilayet of 
Broussa, the vilayet of AVdin with the excep- 
tion of the Sanjak of Denizli which is almost 
exclusively Turkish, and the islands, which are 
the garden spots of the coast. This would de- 
liver about 1,188,000 of their Greek kinsmen 
from the Ottoman yoke, whose oppression had 
been worse than ever during the war. Epirus 
presented a delicate question After the hasty 
departure of the Prince of Wied the British min- 
ister at Athens in the name of the Entente gov- 
ernments asked the Greek government if it would 
be willing to j)rocee(l to a new military occupa- 
tion of north Epirus in order to maintain order. 
The Greek government replied that it wouM ac- 
cept the mandate on condition that it had the 
consent of Italy as well as that of the Allied 
Powers. An agreement was reached under Brit- 
ish influence by which Italy should occupy Val- 
loria, and Greece north Epirus. The question of 
these occupations should then be left to the 
Peace Conference. Tt was tacitly understood, 
however, that if, after the peace, the occupa- 
tion of Vallona by Italy was confirmed, the 
Greek occupation of Epirus should also be defi- 
nitely recognized. Also by recognizing in the 
treaty of London of Apr. 6, 1915, Italy’s right 
to keep Vallona, the Powers stipulated that the 
limits of' this occupation were not to pass be- 
yond the frontier of north Epirus to the south 
North Epirus is essentially Greek. The Na- 
tional Committee of Control which treated in 
May, 1914, with the delegates from Epirus then 
in a state of insurrection thereby recognized that 
the majority was Greek. As- to the islands of 
the eastern Mediterranean they were entirely 
Greek and should be returned to Greece. In re- 
gard to the llodecanese, M. Venizelos declared 
that he hoped Italy would take the initiative in 
proposing the return of the islands to Greece, 
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assumiiiff from the international point of view 
tlmt they still formed an inte"ral part of the 
Ottoman empire. He concluded as follows; “I 
remain eonvinced that the yjreat neighborin}^ na- 
tion would not wish to impose its sovereignty 
on a population that was purely Greek. I am 
happy to express to you my keen desire for 
close cooperation in the future l)etween the 
Greek and the Italian peoples.” The claims of 
Greece were still unsettled at the close of the 
>ear. See Greece, History, Turkey, History, 
and the preceding paragraph on The Turkish 
Question. 

Anolo-Persian Agreement, According to the 
convention betwfHui Great Britain and Persia 
which caused much comment during the sum- 
mer and was criticized sharply in the French 
press, England was to aid Persia in reorganiz- 
ing its affairs, but was not to encroach iipon her 
sovereign rights. Before the war Persia had 
been divided into three zones: The Russian in 
the north, the British in the south where im- 
])ortant petroleum deposits existed, and a neu- 
tral zone in the centre which however tended 
to be more or less under the control of both 
great Powers. Tlie attitude of Persia during the 
war was uncertain. The German influence pre- 
dominated for a large part of the time, and in 
the summer of 1018 the Vizier denounced all the 
treaties signed with foreigners. This, how^ever, 
went too far for the young Shah, who realizing 
th(‘ danger of such a course dismissed his par- 
liamentary ministers at. once. At the end of the 
uar a Persian delegation was sent to Paris, btit 
the Gonference having other things on its hands 
the Persian government decided to approach 
England alone as the great Power that had been 
in close relations with it. The agreement con- 
sists of two parts, a political understanding and 
a financial understanding. Tn the former Eng- 
land agreed to respect absolutely the independ- 
ence and integrity of Persia, but the convention 
contained three articles which, according to the 
Ih’cnch, were inconsistent with this engagement. 
In these articles the British government declared 
that it would furnish at the expense of the 
Persian government military oflicers, munitions, 
end supplies such as should be deemed necessary 
lt> the commission of experts, chosen from the 
Persian and the English, which should meet im- 
mediatclv to determine Persia’s need in respect 
f(» a military force sufllcient to maintain order, 
'fhe British government, recognizing the urgent 
need of improving communications for the pur- 
pose of extending trade and overcoming the fam- 
ine conditions, agreed to cobfierate with the Per- 
sian government in encouraging Anglo-Persian 
enterprises for railway-building, and improve- 
ment of transport generally. Nothing would be 
done until ex])ert advice had been rendered and 
the two governments had come to an agreement 
upon the plans. Tt was further agreed that a 
mixed commission of experts should immediateh^ 
be named foi the examination and revision of 
the customs duties in order to bring them into 
harmony with the legitimate interests of the 
country. In France it was pointed out that this 
was very advantageous * for England; that its 
strategic importance was self-evident. However, 
tlie military features appeared to guarantee se- 
em ity for all foreign residents, and as to the 
financial provisions Rireignerg also would profit 
from them. Persian finance hitherto had been 
in a precarious condition, for the government 


had borrowed right and left, and expended the 
money, no one knew how. Great Britain was 
willing to advance £2,000,000, but as a guarantee 
stipulated that she should maintain in Persia 
41 financial adviser to see that the funds were 
properly expended. The French saw in this the 
advantage that their own debts might be paid 
As to its relation to French interests, the French 
did not deem that it was in any way unfavor- 
able. They remarked that the chief wealth of 
the country lay in its petroleum resources, of 
which the exploitation had lieen granted 17 years 
ago to a British Company in which the govern- 
ment w^as the chief stock-holder. Aside from 
this the country presented few possibilities of 
profitable development on account of the lack of 
Iransport. French rights in Persia consisted of 
the permanent and exclusive privilege of ar- 
chaeological excavation. Moreover, in several 
branches of the Persian administration, espe- 
cially in education, there was a certain number 
of French ofiicials. The British gave formal as- 
surance that all French rights would he fully 
respected. French capital in Persia was so un- 
important as hardly to require mention. In 
J ondon it was hoped that French opposition to 
the arrangement would disappear. In general 
the English argued that France would in the 
long run certainly profit from the modernization 
of Persia by means of French officials, who, as 
the Biitish pointed out, were under the orders 
of the Persian government. There was little con- 
fidence in France in this so called modernization, 
for Persia was compared to Fgypt in that re- 
spect. The French press declared its regret 
that, in spite of the close union between France 
and Great Britain of the last four years, thev 
had been left in complete ignorance of the nego- 
tiations. Tliey characterized this as a lack of 
courtesy, if not a lack of confidence. In Great 
Britain the French opposition was associated 
with the anxiety in regard to Syria. The French 
press in fact had expressed the fear that French 
designs in Syria might he overreached by secret 
diplomacy, and the secrecy of the Anglo-Persian 
arrangement added to this uneasiness 

Attttuue of General Smuts. The course of 
General Smuts both before and after the Confer- 
ence drew general attention as representing the 
liberal view^ of the treaty throughout the world. 
It was General Smuts wdio had taken a leading 
part in drafting the constitution of the League of 
Nations, and who ever since the armistice had 
stood as the leading exponent of such a settle- 
ment as would accord with the aspirations of de- 
mocracy and the interests of permanent peace. 
Many provisions of the treaty were incompatible 
with his point of view, but he thought its ac- 
ceptance w^as less dangerous than it.s refusal. 
Accordingly, while protesting against certain of 
its terms and saying that excessive indemnities 
could not he imposed without danger to the in- 
dustrial revival of Europe, he nevertheless signed 
the treaty. He held that not only the above 
points were objectionable, but that the treaty 
w’ould need revision in respect to territorial set- 
tlements and certain punitive provisions. It 
would, according to his view, require amendment 
before it could he turned from a statesmen’s 
peace into a peace of the people. 

In regard to the Allied policy in Russia Gen- 
eral Smuts made the following observations; 
“Russia can only be saved internally by Russians 
themselves, working on Russian "methods hnd 
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ideas. . . . Our military forces, our lavish con- 
1rih\itions of tanks, and other wai material may 
l(‘mp()rarily bolster up the one side, but the real 
niajjfnitude of the problem is quite beyond such 
expedients. ... It may wtdl be that the only ul-. 
tiniate hope for Russia is a sobered, ])urilied 
Soviet system, and that may be far better tlian 
the Ourism to vvhieli our present policy seems 
inevitably tending.” This point of view was 
that toward which the Allied governments were 
as a mailer of fact tending at the close of the 
>ear, but at tlie time that be expiessed it, and 
for many months thereafter such sentiments wore 
condemned by a laige and influential portion of 
the Allied press as pro-Rolshevist. Tn the rnited 
States, indeed throughout the entire year many 
persons ran the risk of prosecution tor the e\- 
jiression of otiinions not differing essentially 
from those expressed by (leneral Smuts. See 
articles AVau Fixancf/; Financial Revilw; 
paragraphs on Ftrtanca under Franck, (Iekmany, 

ClUICAT IRilTAlN, etc.: INUCSTRIAL ivKCONSTRrC’* 
TiON; and paragraphs yiertaining to economic 
condition.s and leconstruction under the respec- 
tive countiies. 

THE TREAT IKK 

Treaty wjtii Ckrmany 

In the following sections are given the text of 
the covenant in full, the oflicial summary of tlie 
treaty with (Jermany (the text he-ing that 
printed by the London Tvmcs, and the 
Science Quarterly ) , and brief resumes of the 
tieaties with Austria and Hulgaiia 

The treaty with CJermany w^as signed at Ver- 
sailles, dune 2Sth, liy tlie rejn esental ives of the 
Allies and ratified by the (terrnan National As- 
.sernhly, duly 10. It wnis accepted by the Ri it- 
ish goN'ernment, duly did signed by the Italian 
government Octolier 7th; ]>y the French, Oc- 
tober Id, and by the dajianese. October 27th 
It was rejected by the IdiitiMl Stales Senate, 
November 10th. 

The Proamblc, which recites shortly the oriKin of 
the War and the apidieation of the Germans for an 
Armistice, enumerates the High Contructing Parties, 
represented' bv the five Great Powers — the United 
States of America, the British Kniiure, France, Italy, 
and Japan, tocrether with Bel;;ium, Bolivia, Brazil, 
Ohma, Guba, Kcuador, Greece, Guatemala, Haiti the 
Hedjaz, Honduras, Lihena, Nioaracrua, Panama, Peru. 
Poland, Portui?al, Rumauin, Serbia, Siam, Uzecho 
Slovakia, and tlrupiiay. on the one hand, and Ger- 
many on the, other The Plenipotentiaries rejiresentinjr 
these Powers are enumerated, “who, haviiiK com- 
miinn-ated their full ])ouers found in ffood and due 
form, have agreed as follows. From the coniine into 
force of the pr(‘seiit Treaty, the state of War wuil 
terminate From that moment, and subject to the 
provisions of this Treatv. ofiicial relations with Ger- 
many and with each of the German States will be 
resumed by the Allied and Associated Powers.” 

HKCTION 1 

THK COVENANT 

I’RWAMBLE In order to T>romote int<’rnotional co 
operation and to secure international jieace and se- 
curity by the acceptance of obligatioiiK not to resort to 
war: by the prescrijilion of open, just, and honorable 
relations between nations- by the firm e.stablishment 
of the understundinffH of international law as the 
actual rule of conduct among Governments; and by 
the maintenunct' of justice and a scrupulous re.spect 
for all treaty obligations in the dealings of organized 
peoples wnth one another, the Powers signatory to 

t The bill to ratify it received the roval assent on 
that date, but signature Avas delayed till October 10 
in order to receive ratifications from the overseas 
dominions. 


this Covenant adopt this Constitution of the League 
of Nations. 

Machinery or the League. Article 1 The action 
of the high contracting parties under the terms of this 
covenant shall be effected through the instrumentality 
of mootings of a body of delegates representing the 
high contracting parties, of meetings at more frequent 
intervals of an Executive Council, and of a perraanont 
International Secretariat to be estubhshed at the seat of 
the League. 

Article 2, Meetings of the Body of Delegates shall 
be held at stated intervals and from time to time as 
oecasion may require for the ])ur])08e of dealing Avith 
matters within the sphere of action of the League. 
Meetings of the Body of Delegates shall be held at the 
.Hoat of the League or at such other iilaees as may ho 
found convenient, and shall consist of represcnlntives 
of the high contracting parties. Each of the high con 
traeting parties shall have one vote, but may have 
not more than three representatives. 

Arttcle 2. The Executive Oouncil shall ron.si.st of 
representatives of the United States of Ainericu, the 
British Empire, Prance, Italy, and Japan, together with 
representatives of four other States members of the 
League. The selection of these four States shall he 
made by the Body of Delegates on such principles and 
in such manner as they think fit Pending the ap- 
pointment of those representatives of the other SKites 
representatives of the other States shall be members 
of the pjxecutive Couneil Meetings of the Council 
shall be hold from time to time as occasion may re- 
quire, and at least once a year, at whatever plaee 
may be decided on, or failing any such decision at 
the seat of the League, and any matter within the 
sphere of action of the League or affecting the peace 
of the world may be dealt with at such meetings. In- 
vitations shall be sent to any PoAA'er to attend a meet 
mg of the Couneil at Avhich matters directly affecting 
its interests arc to be disenssed, and no decision 
taken at anj'^ meeting will bo binding on such Power 
nnlei-s so invited. 

Aittclr 4. All matters of procedure at meetings of 
the bodv of delegates or the executive council, including 
the appointment of eouiTnittees to investigate particular 
matters, shall he regulated bv the body of delegates 
or the executive council, and may be decided by a 
majority of the States represented at the meeting The 
first meeting of the body of delegates and of the execu- 
tive council shall be summoned by the President of 
the United States of Ameiica 

Aiticlc 5 The jiernianent secretariat of the League 
shall be established at , wdiieh shall consti- 

tute the seat of the League The secretariat shall com- 
prise such secretaries and stuff as may be required 
under the general direction and control of a secr(‘tiir\- 
general of the League, who shall he chosen by the 

executive council. The secretaries at shall 

be apiiointed bv the secretary-general, subject to con- 
firmation the executive couneil The secretarv- 

general shall act in that capacity at all meetings of 

the body of delegates or of the executive council The 
expenses of tlie seei-etariat sliall be borne bv the 
iStates members of the League in neiordaiiee wuth th<‘ 
ai>portionment of the expiuises of the Iriternntional 
Bureau of the Universal Postal Union 

Aiticlc G Representatives of the high contracting 
parties and olTicials of the League vnIkui engaged on the 
business of the League shall enjoy diiilomatie privileges 
and immunities, and the buildings oeeii])ied bv the 
League or its officials or by representatives ntt ending it'- 
meetings shall enjoy the benefits of extraterritonalit v 

Ap.mihsion of New Members Article 1 Admis 
Sion to the League of States not signatories to the 
Covenant and not named in the ])rotocol hereto as 
States to be invited to adliere to the covenant requires 
the assent of not les.s than two-thirds of the Stales 
represented in the body of delegates, and shall lu^ 
limited to fully self-governing countries, including Do- 
minions and Colonies. No State shall be admitted to 
the League unhss it is able to give effictive guaran- 
tees of its sincere intention to observe its interna 
lional obligations, and unless it shall conform to such 
principles as may be prescribed bv the Loagne in re- 
gard to its naval and military forces and ar’^’aments 

LiMi'rATiON OF Armaments. Article 8 The high 
contracting parlies recognize the principle that the 
maintenance of imace will require the reduction of na- 
tional armaments to the lowest point consistent with 
national safety, and the enforcement by common 
action of international obligations, having special w’ 
gard to the geographical situation and circumstances 
of e tch Htfite. and the executive council shall formulate 
plans for effecting such reduction Tlie executive 
council shall also determine for the consideration and 
action of the several Governments what military cquiti- 
mont and armament is fair and reasonable in proper- 
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tion to the scale of forces laid down in the pro 
gramme of disarmament, and these limits, \\ hen 
adopted, shall not be exceeded without the permission 
of the executive council. The high contracting parties 
agree that the manufacture by private enterprise of 
munitions and implements of war lends itself to gravi* 
objections, and direct the executive council to advise 
how the evil elTecls attendant uiion such manufacture 
can be prevented, due regard being had to the necessi- 
ties of those countries which are not able to manu- 
facture for themselves the munitions and implements 
of war necessary for their safety. The high contract- 
ing parties undertake m no way to conceal from each 
other the conditions of such of their industries as are 
capable of being adapted to wuirlike jniriioses or the 
scale of their armaments, and agree that there shall 
bo full and frank interchange of information as to 
their military and naval programmes. 

Article 9 A permanent Oonitnission shall be con- 
stituted to advise the League on the execution of the 
jirovisions ot Article 8 and on military and naval qin s- 
tions generally 

Article 10, The high contracting parties undertake 
to resxiect and preserve a.s against external aggression 
the territorial integrity and existing iiolitical indi jiend- 
enie of all States members of the League In case of 
any such aggression or in case of any threat or dangei 
of such aggres.siou the Executive Council shall advise 
upon the means by which this oliligation shall be ful- 
filled 

Pe.\ce Safkuuarps. Article 11 Any war or threat 
of war, whether iininediatoly affecting any of the high 
contracting parties or not, is hereby declared a math r 
of concern to the League, and the high contracting 
jiurties reserve the right to take any action that may be 
deemed wi.se and effectual to safeguard the peace of 
nations It is hereby also declared and agreed to be 
the friendly right of each of the high contracting par- 
ties to draw the attention of the Body of Delegatts 
or of the Executive Council to any circumstances af 
lecting inteniationul intercourse which threaten to dis 
turb international ])eace or the good understanding be- 
tween nations upon which peace depends 

Article 12 The high contracting parties agree that, 
sliould disputes arise between them uhich cannot be 
adjusted by the ordinary iirocesses of diplornac.v, tbe,\ 
will in no case resort to war without previously sub- 
mitting tlie (luestions and matters involved either to 
arbitration or to inquiry by the Plxccutive CoutkmI, 
and until three months after the award by the arbi 
trators or a recommendation by the Executive Coiineil, 
and that they will not even then lesort to war as 
against a member of the League which comiihes with 
the award of the arbitrators or the recommendation of 
the Executive Council In any case under this article 
the award of the arbitrators shall be made within a 
reasonable tune, and the recommendation of the Execu- 
tive C'Ouncil shall be made within six months after the 
submission of the disi)nte 

Article 13. The high contracting parties agree that, 
whenever any disjnite or difficulty shall arise betweim 
them whicli they recognize to be suitable for subrais 
sion to arbitration and which cannot be satisfai torilv 
settled by diplomacy, they will submit the whole sub 
ject-matter to arbitration. For this purpose the Court 
of Arbitration to ^^hlch the case is referred shall bo 
the Court agreed on by the parties or stipulated in any 
convention existing between them The high con* 
tracting xiarties agree that they will carry out in full 
good faitli any award that may be rendered Tn the 
event of any failure to curry out the award the 
Executive Council shall xiroxioso what steps can best 
be taken to give effect thereto. 

Court of International Justice, Article 14 
The Executive Council shall formulate plans for the 
ostablishmont of a permanent Court of International 
Justice, and this Court shall, when established, be 
competont to hear and determine any matter which 
the parties recognize as suitable for submission to it 
for arbitration under the foregoing article 

Article 15. If there should arise betw^ecn States 
members of the League any dispute likely to lead to a 
ru])ture which is not submitted to arbitration as above, 
the high contracting parties agree that they will refer 
the matter to the Executive Council Either party 
to the distmte may give notice of the existence of the 
dispute to the Secretary-General, who will make nil 
necessary arrangements for a full investigation and 
consideration thereof. For this xiurjiose the parties 
agree to communicate to the Secretary-General as 
promptly as possible statements of their case with all 
the relevant facts and jiapers, and the Executive C’oun 
cil may forthwith direct the publication thereof 
Where the efforts of the Council lead to the settlement 
of the dispute a statement shall be published indicat- 
ing the nature of the dispute and the terms of settle- 


ment, together wdth such explanations as may be ap- 
firopriute If th(‘ dispute has not been settled a report 
by the Council shall be iiublished setting forth with all 
nei'esH.irv facts and explanations iht? reeoiuniendation 
w'hich the (Council think just and i>roper for the settle- 
ment of the dispute If the report is unanimously 
agreed to by the mernbois of the Council other than the 
parties to the dispute the high contracting parties 
agree that they will not go to war witii any party 
which complies with the recommendation, and that if 
any party shall refuse so to compl> the Council shall 
proiiose the measures necessary to give effect to the 
recoiiimendatioDH, If no such unanimous re}>ort can he 
made, it shall be the duty of the majontv, and the 
privilege of the minority, to issue stateminte indicat- 
ing what they believe to bo the facts and containing 
the recommendations which they consider to be just 
and jirojier. The Executive Council may in any chs< 
under this Article refer the dispute to the Bodv of 
Delegates. The disjiute shall be so referred at the 
request of either party to the dispute, provided that 
such request must be made within fouiteen dajs after 
the submission of the dispute. Tn any case referred to 
the Body of Delegates all the provisions of this Article 
and of Article 12 relating to the action and powers of 
the Executive Council shall apply to the action and 
powers of the Body of Delegates. 

Punishment op Guilty States. Article 10. 
Should any of the high contracting parties break or 
disregard its covenants under Article 12 it shall 
thereby ipfio facto be dtemed to have committed an 
act of w'ar against all the other members of the 
League, which hereby undertake immediately to sub- 
ject it to the severance of all trade or financial rela- 
tions, the prohibition of all intercourse between their 
nationals and the nationals of the covenant-breaking 
Stale, and the prevention of all financial, commercial, 
or personal intercourse between the nations of the 
covenant-breaking State and the nationals of any other 
State, whether a member of the League or liot It 
shall be the duty of the Executive Council in such 
case to recommend w’hat effective military or naval 
force the members of the League shall severally con- 
tribute to the armed forces to be used to ]>roteet the 
covenants of the League The high contracting par 
ties agrte further that they will miitiiallv siijiimrt one 
another in the financial and economic measures which 
are taken under tliis Article in order to minimize the 
loss and inconvenience resulting from the above meas- 
ures, and that they will mutually supi)ort*one another in 
resisting any special Tneasures aimed at one of their 
number bv the covenant-breaking State, and that they 
w'lll afford passage through their territory to the forces 
of any of the high contracting parties who are co 
operating to protect the cov(*nants of the League 

AUicle 17 In the event of disputes betw'een one 
State member of the League, and another State w'hieh 
IS not a member of the League, or betw eon States not 
inemliers of the League, the liigh contruetiiig parties 
agree that the State or States not meinber.H of the 
League shall bo invited to a<‘cept the obligations of mem- 
bership in the League for the [uirpoaes of such dispute 
ui)on sueh conditions as the Executive Council may 
deem just, and ufion nccet>tance of any such invitation 
the above provisions shall be applied with such modifi- 
cations as mav bo deemed necessary by the I.(eague 
Upon such invitation being given, the Executive Coun- 
cil shall immediately institute an inquiry into the cir- 
cumstances and merits of the dispute and recommend 
such action as may seem best and most »>tffeciual in 
the circumstances In the event of a Powu'r so in- 
vited refusing to accept the obligations of memliershiu 
in the League for the T»urx»oses of such dispute, and 
taking any action against a State member of the 
League which in the case of a 8tate member of the 
League would constitute a broach of Article 12, the 
provisions of Article 16 shall be nnxfiicubte as against 
the State taking such action If both parties to the 
dispute w'heii so invited refuse to accept the obliga- 
tions of membership in the League for the puvTioses of 
such dispute, the Executive Council may take such ac- 
tion and make such recommendations as will prevent 
hostilities and will result in the settlement of the dis- 
pute. 

Aiticle 18 The high contracting i>arties agree that 
the League shall be entrusted with the general super- 
vision of the trade in arms and ammunition with the 
countries in which the control of this traffic is neccN 
sary in the common interest 

The Kx-Gkrman Colonies and Turkey Aiticle 
19. To those colonies and territories winch a« a con 
sequence of the late w’ar have ceased to be under 
the sovereignty of the States which formerly governed 
them, and w'hich are inhabited by peophs not yet able 
to stand by themselves under the stronuous conditions 
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ot the modern worlds there should be applied the prin- 
ciple that the wellbeing and development of such peo- 
ples form a sacred trust of civilization and that se- 
curities for the performance of this trust should be em- 
bodied m the constitution of the League. The best 
method of giving practical effect to this principle is that 
the tutelage of such peoples should be entrusted to ad- 
vanced nations who, by reason of their resources, their 
experience, dr their geographical position, can best un- 
dertake this responsibility, and that this tutelage should 
be exercised by them as Mandataries on behalf of the 
League. The character of the Mandate must diffei 
according to' the stage of the development of the 
people, the geographical situation of the territory, its 
economic conditions and other similar circumstances. 

Certain communities formerly belonging to the Turk- 
ish Empire have reached a stage of development where 
their existence os independent nations can be pro- 
visionally recognized, subject to the rendering of ad- 
ministrative advice and assistance by a Mandatary 
Power until such time as they are aide to staiui alone 
The wishes of these communities must be a principal 
consideration in the selection of the Mandatary l*ower 
Other peoples, especially those of Central Africa, are 
at such a stage that the Mandatary must be respon- 
sible for the administration of the territory subject to 
conditions which 4W1II guarantee freedom of conscience 
or religion, subject only to the maintenance of public 
order and morals, the x>i'ohibition of abuses such as the 
slave trade, the arms traffic and the liquor traffic, and 
the prevention of the establishment of fortifications or 
military and naval bases and of military training of 
the natives for other than police juirposes and the de- 
fense of territory, and will also secure equal op- 
portunities for the trade and commerce of other mem- 
bers of the League. 

There are territories, such as South-west Africa and 
certain of the South Pacific Islands, which, owing to 
the sparseness of their population or their small size 01 
their remoteness from the centres of civilization or 
their geograjihical contiguity to the Mandatary State 
and other circumstances, can be best administered under 
the laws of the Mandatary State as integral jmrtioiis 
thereof 8ubj('ct to the safeguards above mentioned in 
the interests of the indigenous population In every 
case of Mandate the Mandatary State shall render 
to the League an annual report in reference to the 
territory committed to its charge. The degree of 
authority, control, or udministratiua to be exercised by 
the Mandatary, State shall, if not previously agreed upon 
by the high contracting parties, in each case be explicitly 
defined by the Executive Council in a special Act or 
Charter, The high contracting parties further agrte 
to establish at the seat of the League a Mandatary 
Commission to receive and examine the annual reports 
of the Mandatary Powers and to assist the League in 
ensuring the observance of the terms of all Mandates 

Conditions of Labor and Commkbck Article 20 
The high contracting imrties will endeavor to semre 
and maintain fair and humane conditions of labor for 
men, women, and children both in their own countries 
and in all countries to which their commercial and 
industrial relations extend, and to that end agree to 
establish as jiart of the organization of the League a 
permanent Bureau of Labor. 

Article 21 The high contracting parties agree that 
provision shall be made through the instrumentality of 
the League to secure and maintain freedom of transit 
and equitable treatment for the commerce of all States 
members of the League, having m mind among other 
things special arrangements with regard to the necessi- 
ties of the regions devastated during the war ol 
1914-1918 

Article 22 The high contracting parties agree to 
place under the control of the League all international 
bureaus already established by general Treaties if the 
parties to such Treaties consent; furthermore, they 
agree that all such international bureaux to be consti- 
tuted m future shall be placed under the control of the 
League. 

Tbkatiks to be Published Article 23. The high 
contracting parties agree that every treaty or interna- 
tional engagement entered into hereafter by any State 
member of the League shall be forthwith registered 
with the Secretary-General and us soon as possible 
published by him, and that no such treaty or interna- 
tional engagement shall be binding until so registered. 

Article 24 It shall be the right of the Body of 
Delegates from time to time to advise the reconsidera- 
tion by Statos members of the League of Treaties which 
have become inapplicable and of international condi- 
tions of which the continuance may endanger the 
peace of the w'orld. 

Article 25 The high contracting parties severally 

agree that the present Covenant is accepted as abrogat- 


ing all obligations inter ee which are inconsistent with 
the terms thereof, and solemnly engage that they will 
not liereafter enter into any engagements inconsistent 
wuth the terms thereof. In case any of the Powers 
signatory hereto or subsequently admitted to the League 
shall, before becoming a party to this Covenant, have 
undertaken any obligations which are inconsistent with 
the terms of this Covenant, it shall be the duty of 
such Power to take immediate steps to procure a re- 
lease from such obligations. 

At tide 26. Amendments to this Covenant will take 
effect when ratified by the States whose representa- 
tives compose the Executive Council and by three- 
fourths of the States whose representatives compose the 
Body of the Delegates. 

SKOTION II 

THJC BOUNDARIES OF GERMANY 

The boundaries of Germany are described in two 
articles, one dealing with Germany proper and the 
other with East Prussia. The boundary lines between 
the new State of Poland and Germany and East 
Prussia respectively, and the now boundary line be- 
tween East Prussia and Lithuania, which are shown 
approximately on the attached map, are describt3d in 
detail in so far as they are not left to be settled by 
Boundary Commissions on the spot. The boundary 
with Belgium follows the line described in the later 
Section dealing with Belgium. The frontier with 
Luxembourg and with Switzerland is that of August, 
1914. The frontier with Prance is that of the 18th 
July, 1870, with a reservation regarding the Saai. 
The frontier with Austria is the same us that of 
the 3rd August, 1914, uj) to the point wheie that of 
the new State of Tcliecho-SIovakia begins The fron- 
tier of Tchecho- Slovakia follows the old frontier be 
tween Germany and Austria up to the point uliore the 
new State of Poland begins. The boundary between 
Germany and Denmark and a portion of the boundary 
between East Prussia and Poland remuiii to bo do 
cided by the result of a plebiscite. 

SECTION III 

POLITICAL clauses: EUROPE 

Belgium, Germany is to consent to the abrogation 
of the Treaties of 1839 (by which Belgium was es 
tablished as a neutral State and her frontiers, &c , 
fixed), and to agree in advance to any Convention 

with which the Allies may determine to replace them 
Germany is to recognize the full sovereignty of Belgium 
over the contested territory of Moresuet and over )»ttit 
of Prussian Moresnet; and is to renounee in favoi 
of Belgium all rights over Eupen and Malmedy, the 

inhabitants of which are to be entitled within six 

mouths to jirotest against this change either in whole 
or in part, the final decision to be reserved to the 

League of Nations. A Commibsion is to settle the 
details of the frontier, and various regulations for in 
dividual changes of nationality are laid down. Terri- 
tories acquired by Belgium will bo free of all obliga- 
tions. 

Luxemburg Germany renounces her vui ions treat- 
ies and conventions with the Grand Duchy of Luxem 
burg, recognizes that it ceased to be part of the 
German Zollyerein from the 1st January last, re 
nounces all rights of exploitation of the railways, ad- 
heres to the abrogation of its neutrality, and ncoejits 
in advance any international agreements as to it 
reached by the Allied and Associated Powers. 

Tiik Left Bank of the Rhine As subseqnenlly 
Iirovided in the Military Section, Germany must not 
maintain or construct any fortifications less than fifty 
kilometers to the east of the Rhine In the above 
area Germany may maintain no armed forces, either 
permanent or temporary, nor hold any maneuvers, noi 
maintain any works for facilitating mobilization If 
the provisions of this Article are violated, she shall he 
regarded as committing a hostile act against the sig- 
natories of the Treaty, and as intending to disturb 
the world’s peace. By virtue of the Treaty she must 
respond to any request for an explanation which the 
of League of Nations may address to her 

The Saar. In compensation for the destruction of 
coal mines m Northern Prance and as payment on 
account of rejiaration, Germany cedes to Prance full 
ownership of the coal mines of the Saar Basin, with 
their subsidiaries, accessories, and facilities Their 
value will be estimated by the Reparation Commission 
and credited against that account. The Prcnch rights 
will be governed by German law in force at the Armis- 
tice, excepting war legislation, Prance replacing the pres- 
ent owners, whom Germany undertakes to indemnify. 
Prance will continue to furnish the present proportion 
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I ,a1 for local needs, and contribute m just proper 
tion to local taxes. Tlie basin extends from the 
frontier of Lorraine as re-annexed to France north as 
far as St. Wendell, including on the west the valley 
of the Saar as far as Saarholzbach and on the east 
the town of Homburg. 

In order to secure the rights and welfare of the 
population and guarantee to France entire freedom 
m working the mines, the territory will be governed 
by a Commission appointed by the League of Nations, 
and consisting of five members, one French, one^ a 
native inhabitant of the Saar, and three representing 
three different countries other than France and Ger- 
many. The League will appoint a member of the Com- 
mission as Chairman, to act as executive of the Com- 
mission. The Commission will have all iiowers of 
government formerly belonging to the German Empire, 
Prussia, and Bavaria; will administer the railroads and 
other public services, and have full power to interpret 
the Treaty clauses. The local courts will continue, but 
subject to the Commission. Existing German legisla- 
tion will remain the basis of the law, but the Cora- 
mission may make modifications after consulting a local 
representative assembly which it will organize. It will 
have the taxing power, but for local purposes only; new 
taxes must be approved by this assembly Labour Leg- 
islation will consider the wishes of the local labour or- 
ganizations and the labour jirogram of the League. 
IVench and other labour may be freely utilized, the 
former being free to belong to French unions 

There will be no military service, but only a local 
gendarmerie to preserve order. The people will pre- 
serve their local assemblies, religious liberties, schools, 
and language; but may vote only for local assemblies. 
They will keep their present nationality, except so far 
as individuals may change it Tliose wishing to leave 
will have every facility with respect to their property 
The territory will form part of the French customs sys- 
tem, with no export tax on’ coal and metallurgical 
products going to Germany, nor on German products 
for the Basin, and for five years no import duties on 
products of the Basin going to Germany or German 
products coming into the Basin lor local consumption 
French money may circulate without restriction 

After fifteen years a plebiscite will be held by com- 
munes to ascertain the desires of the population as to 
continuance of the existing regime under the League 
of Nations, union with France, or union with Ger- 
many. The right to vote will belong to all inhabitants 
over twenty resident therein at the signature On the 
opinion thus expressed the League will decide the 
ultimate sovereignty. In any portion restored to Ger- 
many the German Government must buy out the French 
mines at an appraised valuation; if the ])rice is not 
paid within nix months thereafter, this portion passes 
finally to France. If Germany buys back the mines, the 
League will determine how much of the coal shall go 
to France. 

Alsace-Lorraine After recognition of the moral 
obligation to repair the wrong done in 1871 by Ger- 
many to France, and the people of Alsace-Lorraine, the 
territories ceded to Germany by the Treaty of Frank- 
fort are restored to France with their frontiers as be- 
fore 1871, to date from tho signing of the Armistice, 
and to be free of all public debts 

Citizenship is regulated by detailed provisions dis- 
tinguishing those who are immediately restored to full 
French citizenship, those who have to make a formal 
application therefor, and those for whom naturalization 
is open after three years. The last-named class in- 
cludes German residents in Alsace-Lorraine, as dis- 
tinguished from those who acquire the position of 
Alsace-Lorrainers as defined in the Treaty. 

All public property and all private property of Ger- 
man ex-sovereigns pusses to Franco without payment or 
credit. Prance is substituted iot Germany as regards 
ownership of the railroads and rights over concession.^ 
of tramways. The Rhine bridges pass to Franco, with 
the obligation for their upkeep. 

For five years manufactured products of Alsace-Lor- 
raine will be admitted to Germany free of duty to a 
total amount not exceeding in any year the average of 
the three years preceding the war, and textile materials 
may be imported from Germany to Alsace-Lorraine and 
reexported free of duty. Contracts for electric power 
from the Right Bank must be continued for ton years 

For seven years, with possible extension to ton, the 
ports of Kehl and Strasbourg shall be administered as 
a single unit by a French administrator appointed and 
supervised by the Central Rhine Commission. Property 
rights will be safeguarded in both ports, and equality 
of treatment as respects traffle assured the nationals, 
vessels, and goods of any country. 

Contracts between Alsace-Lorrainers and Germans 
are maintained save for France’s right to annul on 


grounds of public interest, Judgments of courts hold 
in certain classes of cases, while in others a judicial 
consequatur is first required. Political condemnations 
during the war are null and void, and the obligation 
to repay war fines is eHtablished as in other parts of 
Allied territory. 

Various clauses adjust the general provisions of the 
Treaty to the special conditions of Alsace-Lorraine, cer- 
tain matters of execution being left to conventions to 
be made between France and Germany. 

German Austria. The entire independence of Ger- 
man Austria is recognized by Germany. 

Czech o-Blovakia. Germany recognizes the en- 
tire independence of the Ozecho- Slovak State, including 
the autonomous territory of the Rutheiiians, south of 
the Carpathians, and accepts the frontiers of this State, 
as they may be determined, which in the case of the 
German frontier shall follow the old frontier of Bohemia 
in 1914 The usual stipulations as to acquisition and 
change of nationality follow. 

Poland Germany cedes to Poland the greater part 
of Upper Silesia, Posen, and the province of West Prus- 
sia on the left bank of the Vistula. A field boundary 
commission of seven, five representing the Allied and 
Associated Powers and one each representing Poland 
and Germany, shall be constituted within fifteen days 
of the Peace to delimit this boundary. Such special 
provisions as are necessary to protect racial or religious 
minorities shall be laid down in a subsequent treaty 
between the Allied and Associated Powers and Poland. 

East Prussia. The southern and the eastern fron- 
tier of East Prussia as facing Poland is to be fixed by 
plebiscites, the first in the Regency of Allenstein be- 
tween tho southern frontier of East Prussia and the 
northern frontier of Regierungsbesirk Allenstein from 
where it meets the boundary between East and West 
Prussia to its junction with ^ the boundary between the 
circles of Oletsko and Angorburg, thence the northern 
boundary of Oletsko to its junction with the present 
frontier, and the second m the area comprising the cir- 
cles of Stuhra and Rosenborg and the parts of the 
circles of Marienburg and Marienwerder east of the 
Vistula. 

In each case German troops and authorities will move 
out within fifteen days of the Peace and the territories 
be placed under an International Commission of five 
members appointed by the five Allied and Associated 
Powers, with the particular duty of arranging for a 
free, fair, and secret vote. The Commission will report 
the results of the plebiscites to the five Powers, with a 
recommendation for the boundary, and will terminate 
its work as soon as the boundary has been laid down 
and the new authorities set up. 

The five Allied and Associated Powers will draw up 
regulations assuring East Prussia full and equitable 
access to the use of the Vistula. A subsequent Con- 
vention, of which the terms will be fixed by the five Al- 
lied and Associated Powers, will be entered into be- 
tween Poland, Germany, and Danzig, to assure suitable 
railroad communication across German territory on the 
right bank of the Vistula between Poland and Danzig, 
while Poland shall grant free passage from East Prus- 
sia to Germany. 

The northeastern corner of East Prussia about 
Memel is to be ceded by Germany to the Associated 
Powers, the former agreeing to accept the settlement 
made, especially as regards tho nationality of the in- 
habitants. . , I * 

Danzig. Danzig and the district immeomtely about 
it is to be constituted into tho “Free City of Danzig,” 
under the guarantee of the League of Nations A High 
Commissioner appointed by the League and resident 
Danzig shall draw up a constitution in agreement with 
the duly appointed representatives of the city, and shall 
deal m the first instance with all differences arising be- 
tween the city and Poland The actual boundaries of 
the city shall be delimited by a Commission appointed 
within six months from the Peace, and to include three 
representatives chosen by the Allied and Associated 
Powers and one each by Germany and Poland. 

A Convention, the terms of which shall be fixed by 
tho Five Allied and Associated Powers, shall l>e con- 
cluded between I’oland and Danzig. M'hich shall include 
Danzig within the Polish Customs frontiers, though 
with a free area in the port; insure to Poland the use 
of all the city’s waterways, docks, and other port fa- 
cilities the contiol and administration of the Vistula 
and the whole through railway system within the city, 
and postal teiegraphic, and telephonic communication 
between Poland and Danzig, provide against discrimi- 
nation against Poles within the city, and place its for- 
eign relations and the diplomatic protection of its citi- 
zens abroad in charge of Poland. 

Denmark. The frontier between Germany and D«n- 
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mark is to be iixed in aecortlance with the wislirs of the 
population, ft vot«* l>eing taken in Northern .Schleswig «s 
a whole and in portioas of (-entrul Schl<K\Mg by eom- 
miines. Ten days from the Peace German troops and 
authorities must evacuate the region north of the line 
running from the mouth of the SohJei, south of Kappel, 
Schleswig, and Priedrichstadt along the Eider to the 
North Sea south of Tonning; and Workmen’s and Sol- 
diers’ Councils in the zone must be dissolved During 
the voting the zone will be under the charge of an 
International Commission of five members, of whom the 
Norwegian and Swedish Governments will be invited to 
choose two. The Commission will temporarily have gen- 
eral powers of administration. After the result of the 
voting has been declared, 'the Danish Government may 
occupy those territories which have voted for Denmark, 
and Germany shall renounce sovereign rights in these 
territories. All the inhabitants will then ncQuire Dan- 
ish nationality, with certain exceptions Provisions are 
made for individual change of nationality under cer- 
tain conditions. 

Hkliooland. The fortifications, military establish- 
ments. and harbors of the Islands of Heligoland and 
Dune are to be destroyed, under the supervision of the 
Allies, by German labor and at Germany’s expense. 
They are not to be reconstructed, nor are any similar 
works to be constructed m the future 

Russia. Germany is to recognize and respect the 
full independence of all the territories which formed 
part of the former Russian Empire Germany is to 
accept definitely the annulment of the Brcst-Litovsk 
Treaty and of all Treaties or Agreements of all kinds 
concluded by Germany since the Revolution of Novem- 
iber, 1917, with all Gov’^ernments or iiohtical groups on 
territory of the former Russian Empire 

The Allies reserve all rights on the part of Russia 
for restitution and satisfaction to be obtained from 
Germany on the principles of the present Treaty 

SECTION IV 

POLITICAL CLAUSES OUTSIDE EUROPE 

German Rights Outside Europe Outside Europe 
Germany renounces all rights, titles, and jirivileges as 
to her own or her allies' territories to all the Allied and 
Associated Powers, and undertakes to accept whatever 
measures are taken by the five Allied Powers in rela- 
tion thereto 

Colonies and Overseas Possessions Giwmany 
renounces in favor of the Allied and Associated Pow'ers 
her overseas possessions with all rights and titles 
therein. All movable and iniiiiovable property belong- 
ing to the German Empire or to any German State shall 
pass to the Government exercising authority therein 
These Governments may make whatever provisions seem 
suitable for the repatriation of German nationals, and 
as to the conditions on which German subjects of Euro- 
pean origin shall reside, hold property, or earr> on busi- 
ness. Germany undertakes to pay reparation* for dam- 
age suffered by French nationals in the Cameroons or 
its frontiei zone through the acts of German civil and 
military authorities and of individual Germans from 1st 
January, 1900, to Ist August, 1914, Germany re- 
nounces all rights under the Convention of 4th Novem- 
ber, 1911, and 28 September, 1912, and undertakes to 
pay to France in accordance with an estimate prtsenfed 
and approved by the Rejiaration Commission all de- 
posits, credits, advances, &c , thereby .secured. Ger- 
many undertakes to accept and observe any provisions 
by the Allud and Associated Powers as to the trade in 
arms and spirits in Africa, as well as to the General 
Act of Berlin, 1885, and the General Act of Brussels 
of 1890 Diplomatic protection to the inhabitants of 
former German colonies is to be given by the Govern- 
ments exercising authority. 

China. Germany renounces in favor of China all 
privileges and indemnities resulting from the Boxer Pro- 
tocol of 1901 and all buildings, wharves, barracks, forts, 
munitions of war, ships, wireless plants, and other pub- 
lic property, except diplomatic or consular establish- 
ments, in the German concessions of Tientsin and Han- 
kow, and in other Chinese territory except Kiao-Chow, 
and agrees to return to diina at her own expense all 
the astronomical instruments seized in 1900 and 1901, 
China will, however, take no measures for diS]»osal of 
German property in the Legation quarter at looking 
without the consent of the Powers signatory to the 
Boxer Protocol 

Germany accei)ts the abrogation of the concessions at 
Hankow^ and Tientsin, China agreeing to open them to 
international use. Germany renounces all claims 
against China or any Allied and Assocuated Government 
for the internment or repatriation of her citizens in 
China, and for the seizure or liquidation of German 


interests there since 14th August, 193 7. She renounce.s 
in favor of .Great ID'itain her State property in the 
British concession at Canton, and of France and China 
jointly of the property of the Gtrman school in the 
French concession at Shanghai. 

Siam Germany recognizes that all agreements be- 
tween herself and Siam, including the right of extra 
territoriality, ceased the 22nd July. 1917. All German 
public property except consular and diplomatic premises 
passes without compensation to Siam, German private 
property to be dealt with in accordance with the Eco- 
nomic clauses. Germany waives all claims against 
Siam for the seizure and condemnation of her ships, 
liquidation of her property, or internuionl of her na 
tionuls. 

Liberia. Germany renounces all rights under the 
international arrangements of 191 3-191 2 regarding 
Liberia, mote particularly the right to nominate u re 
oeiver of the customs, and dismterests herstlf in any 
further negotiations for the rehabilitation of Liberia 
She regards as abrogated all commercial treaties ami 
agreements between herself and Liberia, and recognizes 
Liberia’s right to detenriine the status and condition 
of the re-establishment of Germans in Liberia. 

Morocco. Germany renounces all her rights, titles, 
and privileges under the Act of Algeciras and the 
Franco-German Agreements of 1909 and 1911, and 
under all Ti'eaties and arrangements w ith the Sherifiun 
Empire. She undertakes not to intervene in any nego 
tiations as to Morocco between France and other pow- 
ers, accepts all the consequences of the French Proteclo 
rate there and renounces the capitulatiuns The Sheii- 
fian Government shall have complete liberty of action in 
regard to German nationals, and all German-protected 
persons shall be subject to the common law All mov- 
able and immovable German jiroperty, including mining 
rights, may be sold at public auction, the iiroceeds to be 
paid to the Shenfian Government and deducted from 
the reparation account Germany is also reipiired to 
relinquish her interests in the State Bank of Morocco 
All Moroccan goods entering Germany shall have the 
same privilege us French goods 

Eoyi'T. Germany recognizes the British Protectorate 
over Egypt declared on the 18th December, 3 913, and 
renounces as from the 4th August, 1914, the cajutula 
tions and all the Treaties, Agreements, , concluded 
by her with Egypt. She undertakes not to intervene 
in any negotiations about Egyjit between Great Britain 
and other Powers. There are provisions for jurisdic- 
tion over German nationals and property, and for Ger- 
man consent to any changes which may he made in re- 
lation to the Commission of Public Debt Germany 
consents to the transfer to Great Britain of the powers 
given to the late Sultan of Tuikey for securing the free 
navigation of the Suez Canal. Arrangements for iiroii- 
erty belonging to German nationals in Egypt are made 
similar to those in the case of Morocco and other conn 
tri^. Anglo-Egyptian goods entering Germany shall 
enjoy the same treatment us British goods. 

Turkey and Bulharia Germany accepts all ar- 
rangements which the Allied and Associated Powers 
make with Turkey and Bulgaria with reference to any 
rights, privileges, or interests claimed in those countries 
by Germany oi her nationals and not dealt with else 
where 

Shantung. Germany cedes to Ja]>an all rights, 
titles and privileges, notably as to Kiao-Ohow, and the 
railroads, mines and cables aetpurod by her Treaty 
with China of the 6th March, 1898, and by other agree- 
ments as to Shantung All German rights to the rail 
road from Tsirigtao to Tsinaufu, including all facilities 
and mining rights and rights of exploitation, pass 
equally to Japan, and the cables from Tsingtao to 
Shanghai and Cheefoo, the cables free of all charges 
All German Htate jiroperty, movable and immovable, m 
Kiao-Chow is acquired b/ Japan free of all charges 

SECTION V 

MUITARY, NAVAL, AND AIR CLAUSES 

order to render possible the initiation of a gen- 
eral limitation of the armaments of all nations, Ger- 
many undertakes directly to observe the military, naval 
and air clauses which follow.” 

Military. The military terms provide for the de- 
mobilization of the German Armies and the imposition 
of other military restrictions, within two months of the 
signing of the Treaty (as the first step towards inter- 
national disarmament). All compulsory military service 
IS to bo abolished in German territory, and recruiting 
regulations on a voluntary basis are to be incorporated 
into the German military laws, providing for the en- 
listment of non-commissioned officers and men for u 
period of not less than twelve consecutive years, and 
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stipulating that officers shall serve for twenty-five years, 
and shall not he retired until the age of forty-five. No 
reserve of ofiicers with war service will be permitted. 
The total number of German effetctives is fixed at one 
hundred thousand, including not more than four thou- 
sand officers, and it is i^rovided that there shall be no 
other military forces raised outside this figure In- 
crease m the number of customs, forestry officials or 
])obce, or the military training of these services, is spe- 
cially prohibited. 

The function of the German Army is to keep internal 
order and control of frontiers. The High Command is 
to confine itself to administrative duties, and it will not 
be allowed to retain a General Staff. Civilian per- 
sonnel at the Ministry of War and similar institutions 
is to be reduced to oue-tenth of that in 1913 There 
will be not more than seven Infantry and three Cavalry 
Divisions, and not more than two Corps Staffs. Sur- 
plus war academies, and schools for officers, cadets, &c , 
are to be supiiressed, and the number of students ad- 
mitted to the schools retained for the recruitment of 
officers IS to be limited, to the vacancies occurring in 
the establishments provided The jiroduction of arma- 
ments. munitions, and material of war m (Germany is 
limited to a schedule, based on the amount considered 
necessary for an army on the scale decided iiiion^ No 
reserves mav be formed and all existing armaments, 
guns and stores above the limit fixed must he handed 
over to the Allies for disiiosal No ])oisonouR gas or 
liquid fire shall he manufactured or imported, nor any 
tanks nor armored cars The Germans are obliged to 
notify to the Allies for approval the names and situa- 
tion of all factories manufacturing munitions, together 
with particulars of their output 'Phe German Gov- 
ernment arsenals are to he suppressed and their ]>er- 
sonnel dismissed Munitions for use in fortified works 
will be limited to 1,500 rounds apiece for guns of 10 5 
cm calibre and under, and 500 rounds for guns of a 
liigher calibre Gennan.v is prohibited from manufac- 
turing armaments and nuinitions for foreign countries, 
and from importing tliem from abroad Germany must 
not maintain or construct any fortifications situated on 
German territory less than 50 kilometres east of the 
Rhine, and in the above area no armed forces either 
permanent or terniiorary may he maintained The 
HtntUH quo m to be ])reserved in resjiect of the fortifica- 
tions on the original southern and eastern frontiers of 
the German Empire No military mananivres may he 
held nor any jiermanent works kept for the juirposcg of 
Indping molulr/ation. The demobilization of fortifica- 
tions must take place within three inonths 

Naval. The Naval terms provide that within two 
months the German naval forcis in commission must 
not exceed six battleships of the “Deutschland” or 
“TiOthrmgen” type, six light cruisers, twelve destroyers, 
and twelve toriiedo boats, or an equal number of ships 
constructed to rejilace them No submarines are to he 
included, and all other warships are to be jilaced in re- 
serve or devoted to commercial piir])osea Germany 
may keep in commission a fixed number of mine- 
sweeping vessels until the mines within certain speci- 
fied areas in the North Sea and Baltic have been swept 
11 j) After the exjuration of two months the total ex- 
clusive personnel of the navy must not exceed 15,000, 
including a maximum of 1500 officers and warrant 
officers All German surface warships interned in Al- 
lied or neutral ports arc to he finally surrendered 
Within two months certain additional warships enumer- 
ated in the Treaty and now in German ports will he 
surrendered at Allied T>o^t8. The German Government 
must undertake the breaking up of all German surface 
warships under construction. Auxiliary cruisers, &c , 
are to he disarmed and treated as merchant ships 
Within one month all German submarines, salvage ves- 
sels, and docks for submarines capable of proceeding 
under (heir own power or of being towed must have 
been handed over at Allied ports. 

The remainder and those under construction must be 
broken up by Germany within three months. 

Material arising from the breaking up of German 
warships may not be used excejit for industrial pur- 
yioses, and may not he sold to foreign countries. Ex- 
cept under specified conditions for replacement, Gcr 
many is forbidden to construct or acquire any warships, 
and the construction or acquisition of any siihmarino.s 
whatever is prohibited. Vessels of war are only to have 
a fixed allowance of arms, munitions, and war material. 
All excess of arms, munitions, and war material is to 
be surrendered, and no stocks or reserves are allowed. 

The personnel of the German navy must be recruited 
entirely by voluntary engagements for a minimum 
period of twenty-five consecutive years for officers and 
warrant officers, and twelve consecutive years fpr petty 
pfRcors and men, under various restrictions. 


In order to ensure free passage into the Baltic, Ger- 
many is not to erect any fortifications in certain speci- 
fied areas, nor to mstal any guns commanding mari- 
time routes between the North Bea and the Baltic. 
Existing fortifications within those areas are to be de- 
molished and guns removed Other fortified works 
within 50 kilometres of the German coast or on Ger- 
man islands are to remain, as being of a defensive na- 
ture, but no new fortifications may bo constructed and 
the armaments may not be increased. The maximum 
stocks of ammunition allowed for such defences are 
1500 rounds per yiiece for 4,1 -inch guns and under, 
and 500 rounds per luece for guns exceeding that 
calibre 

The German wireless stations at Nauen, Hanover and 
Berlin are not to he used for naval, military, or politi- 
cal messages without the assent of the Allied and Asso- 
ciated Governments during three months, hut only for 
commercial purposes, under supervision. During the 
same period Germany is not to build any more high- 
jiower wireless stations. 

Germany will ho allow-ed to repair Oermuii submarine 
cables which have h<en cut but are not h<*ing utilized 1)> 
the Allied Powers, and also ]>ortion.s of cables which, 
after having been cut. have been removed, or are at 
any rate not being utilized by any one of the Allied and 
Assoi-iated Powers. In such cases the cables, or por 
tions of cables, removed or utilized remain the ])roperty 
of the Allied and Associated Powers, and accordingly 
fourteen cables or parts of cables are specified whicli 
will not be restored to Germany 

Air The Air clauses provide that the armed force's 
of Germany must not include any military or naval 
forces Germany is, however, to he allowed to main 
tain a maximum of 100 unarmed seaplanes up to the 
1st October, 1919, to be exclusively employed m search- 
ing for submarine mines The entire personnel of the 
air forces in Germany is to he demobilized within tsNO 
months, exce])t for a total of 1,000 men. including of- 
ficers, which may be retained up to October. 

Tlie aircraft of the Allied and Associated Powers are 
to enjoy full liberty of passage and landing over and 
m the territory and territorial waters of Germany until 
the Ist January, 1923, unless prior to that date Ger 
many is admitted to the League of Nations or is per- 
mitted to adhere to the International Air Convention 
The manufacture of aircraft and parts of aircraft is 
forbidden throughout Germany for six months 

All military and naval aircraft (including dirigibles) 
and aeronautical material are to he delivered to the 
Allied and Associated Governments uitliin three inonths. 
except for the 100 seaplanes already specified 

General General articles provide for the modificii 
tion of German laws in conformity with the jireceding 
clauses 

All the clauses contained m the Treaty are to be exe 
ciited by Germany under the control of Tnler-Allie.l 
Commissions, to be 8i>ceially aiinointed bv the Allied and 
Associated Governments, for which the German Govern 
ment is hound to furnish all ntcesaa^^ facilities and ex- 
jienses of upkeep. The duties of the Military, Naval, 
and Aeronautical Commissions of Control are laid down 
in detail. 

SECTION VI 
PRISONERS or WAR 

The repatriation of German prisoners and interned 
civilians is to ho carried out by a Commission comimsed 
of representatives of the Allies and the German Govern 
ment, together with local sub-commissions. German 
prisoners of war and interned civilians are to he re- 
turned without delay by the German authorities at their 
ow'n cost. Those under sentence for offences against 
discipline committed before the Ist May, 1919, are to 
bo repatriated without regard to the completion of their 
sentence, hut this does not apjily in the case of offences 
other than those against discipline Tlie Allies have the 
right to deal at their own discretion with German na- 
tionals who do not desire to he rejiatriated, and all re- 
1 atriation is conditional on the immediate release of any 
Allied suhjtcts still in Germany The German Gov- 
ernment IS to accord facilities to Commissions of En 
quiry in collecting information in regard to missing 
prisoners of war, and in imposing penalties on German 
officials who have concealed Allied nationals. The Ger- 
man Government is to restore all property belonging to 
Allied prisoners, and there is to be a reciprocal ex- 
change of information as to dead prisoners and their 
graves. ^ ^ 

Graves. The Allies and the German Government are 
to respect and maintain the graves of all soldii rs and 
sailors buried in their territories and to recognize and 
assist any Oommissipns appointed by the AHips ip 
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nexion with them, agreeing also to give any practicable 
facilities for removal and reburial. 

SECTION VII 

BBSrONSIBILITIES FOR THE CRIMES OF TUB WAR 

The Allies publicly arraign the ex*Einperor William 
II. “for a supreme offence against International Moral- 
ity and the Sanctity of Treaties.” 

The ex-Eniperor’s surrender is to bo asked for from 
the Dutch Government, and a special Tribunal is to be 
sot up, consisting of one judge from each of the five 
Great Powers. The Tribunal is to be guided by the 
highest principles of international policy, and is to have 
the duty of fixing whatever punishment it thinks should 
be imposed. Military Tribunals are to be set up by the 
Allies to try persons accused of acts of violation of the 
laws and customs of war, and the German Government 
IS to hand over all persons so accused. Similar Tri- 
bunals are to be set up by any particular Allied Power 
against whose nationals criminal acts have been com- 
mitted. The accused are to be entitled to name their 
own counsel, and the Gorman Government is to under- 
take to furnish all documents and information the pro- 
duction of which may be necessary. 

SECTION VIII 

REPARATION AND RESTITUTION 

“The Allied and Associated Governments affirm, and 
Germany accepts on behalf of herself and her Allies, the 
responsibility for causing all the loss and damage to 
which the Allied and Associated Governments and their 
nationals have been subjected as a consequence of the 
war imposed upon them by the aggression of the enemy 
States.” 

While the grand total of damages asse.ssed against 
Germany may exceed her ability to pay, she undertakes 
to make compensation for all damages caused to civil- 
ians under seven main categories: — 

(a) Damage by personal injury to civilians caused 
by acts of war, directly or indirectly. 

(b) Damage caused to civilians by acts of cruelty or- 
dered by the enemy, and to civilians in the occupied ter- 
ritories. 

(c) Damages caused by maltreatment of prisoners 

Id) Damages to the Allied peoples ropresentod by 

pensions and separation allowances, capitalized at the 
signature of this Treaty. 

(e) Damages to property other than naval or mili- 
tary materials 

(/) Damage to civilians by being forced to labour 

(g) Damages in the form of levies or fines imposed 
by the enemy. 

The total obligation of Germany to pay, as defined in 
the category of damages, is to be determined and noti- 
fied to her after a fair hearing and not later than Ist 
May, 1921, by an Inter-Allied Reparation Commission 
At the same time a schedule of payments to discharge 
the obligation within thirty years shall be presented 
These payments are subject to postponement in certain 
contingencies Germany irrevocably recognizes the full 
authority of this Commission, agrees to supply it with 
all the necessary information and to pass legislation to 
effectuate its findings. She further agrtKis to restore to 
the Allies cash and certain articles which can bo iden- 
tified. 

As an immediate step towards restoration, Germany 
shall pay within two years 20,000,000,000 marks in 
either gold, goods, ships, or other specific forms of pay 
ment, with the understanding that certain expenses, 
such as those of the armies of occupation and payments 
for food and raw materials, may be deducted at the 
discretion of tlie Allies. 

“In periodically estimating Germany’s capacity to 
pay, the Reparation Commission shall examine the Ger- 
man system of taxation, first, to the end that the sums 
for reparation which Germany is required to pay shall 
become a charge upon all her revenues, prior to that for 
the service or discharge of any domestic loan, and sec- 
ondly, so as to satisfy itself that in general the German 
scheme of taxation is fully as heavy proportionately as 
that of any of the Powers represented on the Commis- 
sion,” 

“The measures which the Allied and Associated Pow- 
ers shall have the right to take, in case of voluntary 
default by Germany, and which Germany agrees not to 
regard as acts of war, may include economic and finan 
cial prohibitions and reprisals, and in general such 
other measures as the respective Governments may de- 
termine to be necessary in the circumstances.” 

The Commission shall consist of one representative 
each of the United States, Great Britain, Prance, Italy, 
and. Belgium, with all other Allied Powers entitled, 


when their claims are under consideration, to the right 
of representation without voting power. It shall permit 
Germany to give evidence regarding her capacity to pay, 
and shall assure her a just opportunity to be heard. It 
shall make its headquarters at Paris; establish its own 
procedure and personnel; have general control of the 
whole reparation problem ; and become the exclusive 
agency of the Allies for receiving, holding, selling, and 
distributing reparation payments. Majority vote shall 
prevail except that unanimity is required on questions 
involving the sovereignty of any of the Allies, the can- 
cellation of all or part of Germany’s obligations, the 
time and manner of selling, distributing, and negotiat- 
ing bonds issued by Germany, any postponement be- 
tween 1921 and 1926 of annual payments beyond 1930, 
and any postponement after 1926 for a period of more 
than three years, the application of a different method 
of measuring damage than in a similar former case, 
and the interpretation of provisions. Withdrawal from 
representation on the Commission is permitted upon 
twelve months’ notice. 

The Commission may require Germany to give from 
time to time, by way of guaranty, issues of bonds or 
other obligations to cover such claims as are not other- 
wise satisfied In this connexion and on account of 
the total amount of claims, bond issues are presently to 
be required of Germany in acknowledgment of its debt 
as follows: — 20,000,000,000 marks gold, payable not 
later than the let May, 1921, without interest; 40,000,- 
000,000 marks gold bearing 2% per cent interest be- 
tween 1921 and 1926, and thereafter 5 per cent with 
a 1 per cent, sinking fund payment beginning in 1926, 
and an undertaking to deliver 40,000,000,000 marks 
gold bearing interest at 5 per cent under terras to be 
fixed by the Commission 

Interest on Germany's debt will be 5 per cent, un- 
less otherwise determined by the Commission in the 
future, and payments that are not made in gold may 
“be accepted by the Commission m the form of prop- 
erties, commodities, businesses, rights, concessions, &c.” 
Certificates of beneficial interest, representing either 
bonds or goods delivered by Germany, may bo issued 
by the Commission to the interested Power, no Power 
being entitled, however, to have its certificates divided 
into more than five pieces. As bonds are distributed 
and pass from the control of the Commission, an amount 
of Germany’s debt equivalent to their par value is to be 
considered as liquidated. 

. SHIPPINO 

The German Government recognizes the right of the 
Allies to the replacement, ton for ton and class for 
class, of all merchant ships and fishing-boats lost or 
damaged owing to the war, and agrees to cede to the 
Allies all German merchant shii>s of 1,600 tons gross 
and upwards, one-half of her ships between 1,600 and 

1.000 tons gross, and one-quarter of her steam trawlers 
and other fishing-boats. These ships arc to bo delivered 
within two months to the Reparation Oornraission, to- 
gether with documents of title evidencing the transfer of 
the ships from encumbrance. 

“As an additional part of reparation,” the German 
Government further agrees to build merchant ships for 
the account of the Allies to the amount of not exceeding 

200.000 tons gross annually during the next five years 

All ships used for inland navigation taken by Ger- 
many from the Allies are to be restored within two 
months, the amount of loss not covered by such restitu- 
tion to be made up by the cession' of the German river 
fleet up to 20 per cent, thereof. 

DEVASTATED AREAS 

Germany undertakes to devote her economic resources 
directly to the physical restoration of the invaded areas. 
The Reparation Commission is authorized to require 
Germany to replace the destroyed articles by the deliv- 
ery of animals, machinery, &c., existing in Germany, 
and to manufacture materials required for reeonstruc- 
tion purposes — all with due consideration for Ger- 
many’s essential domestic requirements. 

SPECIAL PROVISIONS 

Germany is to restore within six months the Koran 
of the Caliph Othman, formerly at Medina, to the King 
of the Hedjaz, and the skull of the Sultan Mkwawa, 
formerly in German East Africa, to His Britannic 
Majesty’s Government. 

The German Government is also to restore to the 
French Government certain pariers taken by the Ger- 
man authorities in 1870, belonging then to M, Rouher, 
and to restore the French flags tahftn during thft war 
of 1.870-71, 
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SECTION IX 
IINANCB 

Powers to which German territory is ceded will as- 
sume B certain portion of the German pre-war debt, the 
amount to be fixed by the Reparation Commission on 
the basis of the ratio between the revenues of the ceded 
territory and Germany’s total revenues for the three 
years preceding the war In view, however, of the spe- 
cial circumstances under which Alsace-Lorraine was 
separated from France in 1871, when Germany refused 
to accept, any part of the French public debt. Prance 
will not assume any part of Germany’s pre-war debt, 
nor will Poland share in certain German debts incurred 
for the oppression of I*oland. The value of German 
Government property in ceded territory will in general 
be credited to Germany on account of Reparation, but 
no credit will bo given for any German Government 
property in Alsace-Lorraine. Mandatary Powers will 
not assume any German debts or give any credits for 
German Government property. Germany renounces all 
rights of representation on, or control of, State banks, 
Commissions, or other similar international financial 
and economic organizations. 

Germany is required to pay the total cost of the 
Armies of Occupation from the date of the Armistice as 
long as they are maintained in German territory, and 
this cost is to be a first charge on her resources. The 
cost of Reparation is the next charge, after making such 
provision for payments for imports as the Allies may 
deem necessary. 

Germany is to deliver to the Allied Powers all sums 
deposited in Germany by Turkey and Austria-Hungary 
in connection with the financial support extended by 
her to them during the war, and to transfer to the 
Allies all claims against Austria-Hungary, Bulgaria or 
Turkey in connection with agreements made during the 
war. Germany confirms the renunciation of the 
Treaties of Bucharest and Brest-Litovsk 

On the request of the Reparation Commission, Ger- 
many will expropriate any rights or interests of her 
nationals in public utilities in ceded terntones or those 
administorod by mandataries, and in Turkey, China, 
Russia, Austria-Hungary and Bulgaria, and transfer 
them to the Reparation Commission, which will credit 
her with their value Germany guarantees to rejiay to 
Brazil the fund arising from the sale of Sao Paulo 
coffee which she refused to allow Brazil to withdraw 
from Germany. 

SECTION X 
ECONOMIC CLAUSES 

Customs The Treaty contains detailed provisions 
for securing that Germany shall not discriminute, di- 
rectly or indirectly, against the trade of Allied and 
Associated countries. 

Those provisions will remain in force for five years, 
unless extended by the Council of Ihe League of Na- 
tions Temporary provision is made for the free en 
trance into Germany, up to a limited amount, of prod- 
ucts of Alsace-Lorraine, Luxemburg, and German terri- 
tory ceded to Poland. The German import tariff ap- 
plicable ai the outset to Allied goods will not exceed 
the lowest rates of 1914 After six months Germany 
Avill be free to raise her tariff, so long as it is impar- 
tially applied to all the Allies, except as regards a few 
specified articles, mainly agricultural products, with re- 
gard to which the restriction will extend for a further 
period of two-and-a-half years. Power is reserved in 
case of necessity to impose a special Customs regime in 
the occupied areas . , , 

SniPPiNQ Vessels of the Allies are to enjoy both 
national and most-favoured-nation treatment in Ger- 
many for at least five years, and this provision will 
continue thereafter on condition of reciprocity, unless 
revised by the Council of the League of Nations 

As regards fishing, coasting trade, and towage, most- 
favoured-nation treatment is to be accorded for the 
same period as for Customs matters. 

Provision is made for the recognition by Germany of 
ships’ certificates, and of the places of registry of ships 
belonging to States without a seaboard 

Unfair Competition. Germany undertakes to pro- 
tect the trade of the Allies against unfair competition, 
and, in particular, to suppress the use of false mark- 
ings and indications of origin, and, on condition of 
reciprocity, to respect the laws and judicial decisions of 
Allied and Associated States in respect of regional ap- 
pellations of wines and spirits 

Treatment of NationaIjS. Germany is not to im- 
pose on the nationals of the Allied States or their prop- 
erty any restrictions which were not in force before 
w|>r or any taxes, unJess tbosa restriptions and tax®8 


are applied to her own nationals. She is also pre- 
vented from imposing restrictions in regard to the exer- 
cise of occupations which are not applicable to all for- 
eigners. These provisions are to bo m force for a pe- 
riod of five years, and, if a majority of the Council of 
the League of Nations so decides, for an additional 
period not exceeding five years. German nationality 
shall not continue to attach to a person who has become 
a national of an Allied or Associated State. 

Multilateral Conventions Some forty multi- 
lateral Conventions are renewed between Germany and 
the Allies parties thereto, but special conditions are at- 
tached to Germany’s readmission to several. For ex- 
ample, as to postal and telegraphic Conventions, Ger- 
many must not refuse her consent to special arrange- 
ments concluded by the new States. She must agree 
as respects the Radio-telegraphic Convention to fulfil the 
provisional rules to be communicated to her and adhere 
to a new Convention when formulated; under the North 
Sea Fisheries and North Se» Liquor Traffic Conventions, 
rights of inspection and police over Allied fishing-boats 
are, for at least five years, to be exercised only by ves- 
sels of Allied Powers, Germany loses special rights 
granted her under Article 3 of the Samoa Treaty of 
1899 and other 'Treaties, and in particular is to re- 
nounce her right to the Boxer indemnities subsequent 
to China’s entry into the war. 

Bilateral Treaties. Each Allied State may, if it 
desires, renew any of it« treaties with Germany, in so 
far as consistent with the Peace Treaty, by giving no- 
tice within six months. The Treaties entered into by 
Germany since the Ist August, 1914, with other enemy 
States, and before or since then with Rumania, Russia, 
or Governments representing parts of former Russian 
territory, are abrogated, and concessions granted under 
liressure to German nationals annulled, 'The Allies are 
to enjoy the privileges conferred under treaties entered 
into by Germany with other enemy States before the 3st 
of August, 1914, and under treaties entered into by 
Germany with neutral States during the war 

Pre-War Bebts. Clearing Offices arc to be estab- 
lished within three months m Germany and in each 
Allied or Associated State which adopts the plan, and 
the settlement of pre-war debts and other specified pe 
cuniary obligations will take place through these offices, 
direct settlement being prohibited. The adjustment of 
the proceeds of the liquidation of enemy property will 
also be made through these offices. Each participating 
State is to take responsibility for obligations of the kinds 
referred to on the part of its nationals towards na- 
tionals of the opposing States, excei)t in cases where at 
the outbreak of war the debtor was insolvent. Claims 
are to be discussed between the Clearing Offices of the 
two countries concerned, and failing agreement are to 
be submitted to arbitration or to the Mixed Arbitral 
Tribunal referred to below. The sums due to the na- 
tionals of each country are to be paid by the Clearing 
Office in that country and the sums owing by such na- 
tionals are to be debited to it. Debts are to bo paid 
in the currency of the Allied country concerned, and 
the rate of exchange to be adopted, failing specific pro- 
vision in the contract, is to be the average cable trans- 
fer rate prevailing in that country during the month 
immediately preceding the outbreak of war between the 
country in question and Germany. It is optional with 
any Allied Power to participate m the above system. 

Enemy Property. The action of liquidation, con- 
trol, &c., taken in the Allied countries and m Germany 
m regard to enemy property and businesses under ex- 
ceptional war measures is confirmed, subject to com- 
pensation in respect of loss to the property, &c., of Al- 
lied nationals, to be determined by the Mixed Arbitral 
Tribunal and charged upon the property of German na- 
tionals which IS under the control of the Claimant s 
State. Any compensation due to her own nationals is 
fo be paid by Germany. 

Ail action of liquidation, control, &c , in Germany is 
to be stayed, and the Allied prosier ty, if not completely 
liquidated, is to be restored. Nationals of countries 
which did not make any general liquidation of German 
property may require the restoration, if possible, of their 
actual property by the German Government, in ^b^S' 
ever hands it may now be. Stipulations are included 
for the protection of returned property and businesses 


n Germany in the future. 

The Allies reserve the right to retain and liquidate all 
lerman property within their territory. The net pro- 
'eeds of sales of such property, both during and after 
be war, are to be credited to Germany, and to be ap- 
plied by each State to the satisfaction of claims by its 
lationals with regard to their property in Germany or 
lebts owing to them by Germans 

Contracts. Pre-war contracts between Allied na- 
iopalB apij Cfrxniin nationals general cancelled 
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ns froiri the date at which the parties became enemies. 
Exception is made in the ease of agreements for the 
transfer of real or personal property, where the prop- 
erty therein had already passed, leases of land and 
houses, contracts of mortgage, pledge or lien, mining 
concessions, contracts with Governments and public 
bodies, and insurance contracts. In regard to the last* 
named class of contracts, detailed jirovision is made, 
as indicated below. 

Powers are reserved for the maintenance of con- 
tracts, the execution of which is regarded by an Allied 
State as in the general interest, subject, if nece.ssary, to 
the jiaymeut of equitable compensation to be fixed by 
the Mixed Arbitral Tribunal. 

Having regard to constitutional difficulties in the case 
of the United States of America, Brazil, and dapan, 
these (countries are excepted from the provisions relating 
to pre-war contracts 

Pire-insii ranee contracts are not considered dis- 
solved by the war, even if premiiinis have not been paid, 
but lapse at the date of the first annual premium falling 
due three months after the Peace. Life insurance con 
tracts are not dissolved raerelv by reason of the war. 
but where they have lapsed the surrender value mav 
be claimed, or if the lapse wa.s due to payment of 
premiums being prevented bv the enforcement of meas- 
ures of war the contrai't mav be restored on loavnient 
of premiums with interest Marine in.surance contracts 
are dissolved by the outbreak of war. except where the 
risk hud already attached. Where the same risk was 
again insured against, after war had begun, the new 
policy IS to be considered as siib.stituted for the old 
Where the risk had not attached at the outbreak of war. 
preuiiums paid are recoverable The in.surance treaties 
•ire Jibroyated unless invasion has made it impossible foi 
the reinsured to find another reinsurer Anv Allied 
or Associated Power, however, may euiieel all the life 
insurance contracts running between its nationals and 
a German iiisuruiice or re insurance eorupuny, the latter 
being obliged to hand ovei the proportion of its assets 
attiibutablo to such policies 

A Mixed Arbitral Tribunal is to be established be- 
tween each of the Allie.s and Germany, consisting of one 
Member appointed by each of the two Governments, and 
a President to be chosen, failing agriement. by the 
rouncil of the League of Nations, or until this is set ui>. 
by the present President of the Swiss Fedeial Oonneil 
This Tribunal is to decide all disputes relating to eon 
tracts made before the date of tlie Treaty of Peace be 
tween nationals of the Allied States and German na- 
tionals. so far HH they do not fall within the jurisdic- 
tion of Allied or Associated or Neutral Courts 

Tnihi'rtriai. Property Rights in industrial, liter 
nrv. and artistic property are re-established, but Milijeet 
in the case of German owned rights, to (he effect of the 
special war measures of the Allies, the right of impos 
ing on Gorman patents and copyrights conciitionK in the 
public interest or to secure the fulfilment of Germany's 
obligations is reserv<*d Extensions of time are given 
for the accomplishment of formalities, for the working 
of patents, and for securing rights under the interna- 
tional conventions. Except as between the United 
States of Atnenea and Gernfanv, ])re-war license.^ are 
cancelled, .subject to the right of the old licensee to de 
mand a new license on terms to he specia'Iv aetiled , 
and except as between the same countries, the right to 
sue for infringement committed during the u ar is not 
recognized 

Opium. The High Contracting Poviers who have not 
signed or ratified the Opium Convention of 1912 agree 
to bring it into force 


SECTION \i 
AERIAL NAVIGATION 

Aircraft of tlie Allied and Associatul Powers shall 
have full liberty of passage and landing over and in 
German territory, equal treatment with German planes 
as to use of German airdromes, and with most-favored- 
nation fdancs as to internal commercial traffic in Ger 
many. Germany agrees to accept Allied certificates of 
nationality, airworthiness, or competency and licenses 
and to apply the convention relative to Aerial Naviga- 
tion concluded between the Allied and Associated Pow- 
ers to her own aircraft over her own territory These 
rules apply until 1923 unless Germany has since Ix'eri 
admitted to the Longue of Nations or to the above Con- 
vention. 

^^ECTIO^r XII 

PORTS. WATERWAYS AND RAILWAYS 

Germany is required to grant frei^dom of transit and 
full national treatment to persons, goods, vessels, rolling 
stock. &c., coming from or going to any Allied or Asso- 
State and passing ip trapsjt tljiough German 


territories. Goods in transit are to be free of Cus- 
toms duties. Rates of transport are to be reasonable 
and no charges or facilities are to depend directly or 
indirectly on the flag of the vtsssel. Provisions are 
made against discrimination by control of transmigrant 
traffic; and all kinds of indirect discrimination are pro- 
hibited. 

International transport is to be ’expedited, particu- 
larly for perishable goods. There is to be no discrimi- 
nation m transiiort charges and facilities against Allied 
ports. 

Free zones in German ports are to be maintained, and 
adequate facilities are to be provided for trade require- 
ments without distinction of nationality Only certain 
limited charges are permis.sible in Free Ports. 

The Elbe, from the junction of the Vltava (Moldau) 
and the Vltava below Prague; the Oder, from its con- 
fluence with the Oppa; the Nieinen, below Grodno; and 
the Danube, below Ulm, are declared international, to- 
gether M'^ith the portions of their ufHuents Nationals, 
property and flags of all Stales are to be treated on a 
footing of perfect equality with subjects, &c , of the 
riparian States, and various (‘onditions .are imi)o.sed to 
ensure facilities and reasonable charges and the niamte 
nance of navigation, under the supervision of the 
League of Nations, and of International Uommissions 
These are to meet in the near fnfiiie to jiri'pare oro.i 
ects for the revision of the existing agreements, whieh 
are temporarily to remain in force. 

Germany i.s to hand over within three months from 
notification a proportion of its river shijifnng, tugs, and 
material 

In the case of the Danube, the former Commission is 
to resume its pre v ar poweis, but only Great Britain. 
Prance, Italv, and Rumania are to be rei)reaentod on it 
Fioin the point wliere the competence of the Coniiiiission 
ceases, an International Commission is to he amfOinted 
to administer the whole Upper Danube, until a dcfini 
tive Statute is arrived at 

Provision is also made for a deerrdraiiglit Rhine 
Danube Canal, should it he decided to constnict if 
within twenty-live yours 

The Rhine and Moselle form the .subiect of a speidal 
.senes of clauses The Convention of 1HG8 is in general 
to remain in force with important raodific.it ions tin* e\ 
Tianded Central Coniinission is to sit at Sinisbourg. 
Prance, to name the I’residcnt As Holland is a paitv 
to this Convention, the modifications an* .suhjett to h<*i 
assent 

Within three months. Germanv is to hand ovi'r to 

France a jiroportion of tugs aiul river sliiTuung fioni the 
Rhine harljouis or shares in (rernian nivigating co'm 
]) ames A proportion of buildings, tugs, S:(‘ o"’ue<l bv 
Germans in Rotterdam hinbonr on the Ht An£ru‘’t 

1914, or shares in such eonceiiis, is similarly to be 
Iwinded over 

France is to have fidl rights all along her own 
frontier to use water from the Rhine for canals. &c . 
and to canv out worhs for deriving motive power, 
.subjeet to certain jiaymcnts and to the con'-(*nt of the 
Commission 

Germanv is to undertake to make no canals on 
the right bank oppo*^ite the Freneh frontier, and to 

grant France certain privileges on the right bank 

for the establishment of certain engineering u orks 
subject to the payment of I'ornpensation Rwitzerland 
is also entitled to demand similar ri'^hts for the upT»er 
]iart of the river. 

Tf within 2.5 years Belgium decides to construct a 
Rbinc-Meuse Canal, the German Government is bound 
to construct such parts of it, as fall within German 
territory, according to plans drau^n up by the Belgian 
Government, expenses to be divided among the various 
States 

Germany i« to make no obicction to the Commission 
extending its jurisdiction if desired to the Lower 
Moselle (with the consent of the Luxembourg Govern- 
ment), to the TTriper Rhine (with the consent of the 
Swiss Government), and to the lateral canals and 
waterways which may be constructed to improve navi- 
gation 

Tlie German Government is to lease to the Teheebo- 
Siovnk Republic, for 99 years, areas in the harbours 
of JFTainbu rg and Stettin as free /onCs 

R\tlway.s The RoiUvav Clauses jirovidc that goods 
consigned from or to Allied States to or from Ger- 
many, or in transit through Germanv are entitled 
generally to the most favourable eonditions nvailablo 

Certain railwuiy tariff questions are dealt with 

When n new Railway Convention has replaced the 
Berne Convention of 1890, it will be binding on 
Germany; in the meantime she is to follow the Berne 
Convention 

Germany is to cooperate in the establishment of 
passenger and luggage services with direct hooking 
between Allied States over her territorv, under favour- 
able conditions, as well as emigrant train service?. 
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Germany is to fit her rolling stock with apparatii'? 
allowing of its being incorporated in Allied goods 
trams, and vice versa, without interfcM'ing with the 
brake system. Provision is made for the handing 
over of the installations of lines in transf(*rred tern- 
tory, and of an equitable proportion of rolling stock 
for use therein. Commissions are to sottlo the working 
of lines linking up two parts of one country and 
crossing another, or branch lines tiassmK from one 
country to another. 

In the absence of particular agreonionts Gemianv 
is to allow such lines to be built or improve.d as 
may be necessary to ensure good service, s hotweem one 
Allied State and another, if called upon to do so 
within 25 years with the concurrence of the League 
of Nations, the Allied States concerned r>aying the 'cost 

Germany is to agree, at the request of the Swiss 
and Italian Governments, to the denunciation of the 
1909 Convention as to the St Gothard route. 

As a temporary arrangement, Germany is to execute 
instructions given in the name of the Allies as to 
transport of troops, material, munitions. &c . transport 
for revictualling of certain regions, and reestablish- 
ment of normal transport, postal and telegraphic 
services 

Finally, Germany is to agrc'o to subscribe to aii\ 
General Conventions regarding the international 
of transit, waterways, ports, or railways w'hich mav 
bo concluded bv the Allies (with the npiiroval of the 
League of Nations) within five ^ears 

Differences arc to be settled by the Tjoague of Na- 
tions Certain specified articles, e. r/., those provid- 
ing for equal treatment in matters of transit and 
transport, are subject to revision bv the League of 
Nations after five years Failing revision, they will 
only continue in force in relation to anv Allied State 
wdiieh grants recuiroeal treatment 

Thk Kiel Canal The Kiel Canal is to remain 
free and open to ships of war and merchant shipping 
of all nations at peace with Germany. Subjects, goods, 
and ships of all States are to be tri^ated on teims of 
equality in the use of the Canal, and charges are 
to be limited to those necessary for the upkeep and 
improvement of the Canal, for which Gi'rmany is to 
be lesponsiblo. In cases of violation of these iirovi 
Bioiis or disagreements as to them, States eoneeiriecl 
may ajipeal to the jurisdiction established liy the 
TiC'ague of Nations, and ma\ demand the apiiointment 
of an International Commission. 

SECTION XIII 
THE LAHOUK CONVENTION 

Under the xirovisiona of the Labour Convention* — 

1 An International Conference is to be lield an- 
nually, to propose Tjabour reforms for adoption 
by States composing the League of Nations 

2 There is to be a governing body to act as execu- 
tive and to prepare the Agenda for the Confer- 
ence, and an International Labour Office for the 
collection and distribution of information and 
reports The head of this office will be respon- 
sible to the governing body. 

3 The Annual Conference w'lll consist of four rep- 
resonlatives from each State, two for the State 
and one each for emplo.vers and employed Each 
Delegate may vote independently Tlie Confer- 
ence will have power to adopt by a two-third 
majority recommendations or draft conventions on 
Labour matters Recommendations or draft con- 
ventions so adopted must be brought by each 
State before the authority or authorities within 
whose competence the matter lies for the enact- 
ment of legislation or other action If a draft 
convention receives the approval of the conpie- 
tent authority, the State in question is under 
obligation to ratify it and to carry it into effect 
Should any State fail to observe the above ob- 
ligations, it will bo ojieii to the governing l)od^ 
to appoint a Commission of Inquiry, as a result 
of whose findings the I^eague of Nations mav 
take economic measures against the offending 
State 

4. Special provision is made to prevent any con- 
fl.ict with the constitution of the United States 
or other Federal States. 

6. To meet the case of countries -where climate, 
imyierfect industrial development, or other spe- 
cial circumstances render lahof conditions sub- 
stantially different from those obtummg else- 
where, the Conference must take the diffirence 
into account in framing the Convention A 
protocol attached to the Convention provides that 
the first meeting shall be at Washington m the 
present year, and sets up an International Or- 
ganizing Committee for that purpose. The protocol 


also contains the agenda for the first meeting, 
which in<*lude the principle of the eight-hours day, 
the question of unemployment, and of the em- 
ployment of women and elnldren, especially m 
dangerous trades. 

Appended to the section containing the Labour Con- 
vention IS an affirmation by the High Contracting Par- 
ties of the methods and principles for regulating labour 
conditions, whnh all industrial communities should 
endeavor to aiiply so far as their special circumstances 
permit. Amongst those are that labour should not 
be regarded merely us a commodity or article of com 
merce; the right of association for all lawful purposes 
for the employer as well as for the employed ; the pay 
ment to the erniiloyed of a wage implying a reasonable 
standard of life, as understood in their time and conn 
try The adoption of on eight-hours day or a forty 
eight hours week whore it has not already been at- 
tained ; the adoption of a weekly rest of nt least 
twenty-four hour.s, including Sunday where practicable. 
The abolition of child labour and the limitation of 
the labour of the young, so as to permit the continu- 
ance of their education and proper physical develop- 
ment. The iirinciple of equal pay for men and women 
for equal work Any legal standard for conditions 
of labour to have regard in each country to the equit- 
able economic treatment of all workers resident therein 
The provision by each State of a system of inspection 
for the protection of the emidoyed, in which women 
should take part. 

SECTION XIV 
GUARANTEES 

Western Kurohe As a guarantee for the execu- 
tion of the Treaty, German territory to the west of 
the Rhine, together with the bridgeheads, wuil be o(‘- 
eupied by Allied and Assoeiaied trooiis for fifteen 
years. If the conditions are faithfully carried out by 
Germany, certain districts, including the bridgehead 
of Cologne, will be evacuated at the expiration of five 
years; certain other districts, including the bridgehead 
of Coblenz, will he evacuated after ten years, and the 
remainder, including the bridgehead of Mainz, will be 
evacuated after fifteen years In case the Inter- Allied 
Reparation Oommitteo finds that Germany has failed 
to observe the whole or part of her obligations, either 
during the occupation or after the fifteen years have 
expired, the w’hole or part of the areas specified wull be 
reoccupied immediattdy. If before the expiration of 
the fifteen years Germany comx>lies wulh all the 
undertakings resulting from the present Treaty, the 
occupying forces wdll bo withdrawn immediately. 

Eastern Europe Similarly, all German troops 
at iiresent in the territories to the east of the new 
frontier shall return as soon as the Allies think the 
moment suitable They are to abstain from all req- 
uisitions, &Q , and are lu no way to interfere W'lth 
such measures for national defence as may be adopted 
by the provisional Governments concerned 

All questions regarding occupation not provided 
for by the Treaty wull be regulated by a subsequent 
Convention or Conventions which w'lll have similar 
force and effect 

SECTION XV 
MISCELLANEOUS 

Germany agrees to recognize the full vabditv of 
the Treaties of Peace and additional conventions to 
be concluded by the Allied and Associated Powers 
with the Powers allied W'lth Germany, to agree to 
the decisions to he taken as to the territories of 
Auslria-IIungarv, Bulgaria, and Turkey, and to recog 
nize the new States in the frontiers to he fixed for 
them 

The High Contracting Parties note the Treaty of 
July, 1918, between France and the Principality of 
Monaco, 

They agree that chairmen of Commissions shall un- 
der certain circumstances have a casting vote. 

The w'ork of religious missions maintained by Ger- 
man Societies in territory transferred to or belonging 
to the Allied or Associated Powers is to be continued 
under truatecs appointed by those Powers 

In a Barrer Clause, Germany undertakfs not to 
put forward any pecuniary claim against any Allied 
Power signing the jiresent Treaty, based on events 
jirevious to the coming into force of the Treaty 

Germany accepts all decrees, &c., as to German 
ships and goods made by any Allied Prize Court, and 
the Allie.s reserve the right to examine all decisions 
of German Prize Courts 

The present Treaty, of which the French and Eng- 
lish texts are both ’ authentic, shall be ratified, and 
the deposit of ratification made m Paris, as soon as 
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possible. Various diplomatic provisions as to ratifica- 
tion follow. The Treaty is to enter into force in 
all respects for each Power on the dote of deposit of 
its ratification. 

TKEATY WITH AUSTIUA 

The treaty with Austria had been formulated 
slowly and was not complete when it was handed 
to the Austrian delegation on June 2d, but still 
lacked specific provisions in regard to finance, 
reparation, and boundaries. The text was com- 
pleted and supplied in full to the Austrian dele- 
gates on July 20th, and 15 days were allowed 
them in which to submit objections. It was 
ratified by the Austrian National Assembly, Oc- 
tober 17th, and signed by the President of the 
Austrian Republic, October 2Cth. The Austrian 
treaty followed in many respects the same lines 
as the treaty with Germany, it recognized Aus- 
tria as a republic with virtually the old fron- 
tiers on the side of Bavaria, Bohemia, and Hun- 
gary, but the Trentino, Oariuthia, southern Tirol, 
and the lower part of Styria were recognized 
as belonging to Italy and .Jugo-Slavia. It was 
stipulated that Austria should rocogniye the 
independence of the new states formed within 
her aneient borders and also those which con- 
stituted a part of the former Russian empire 
There were elaborate provisions for the protec- 
tion of national minorities. Jn the matter of 
disarniameiit Austria was required to surrender 
her entire navy together with arms and muni- 
tions, and she was forbidden to reeunstruet or 
possess military, naval, or air forces. She was 
restricted to a volunteer force of 30,000 men. 
She must repair the damages in the invaded 
regions in accordance witli terms to be fixed by 
the reparation commission, organized under the 
treaty with Germany. The principal war debt 
of the Austrian empire was to be apportioned 
among the states as they existed at present 
after the dis-memberment of tlie empire. (Com- 
pensation was to be made to the Allies for 
ships lost or destroyed in the war. Records, 
documents, or treasures, etc., taken from in- 
vaded or ceded territories must be restored. 

THE BULGAKIAN TREATY 

The treaty with Bulgaria was signed at 
Neuilly near Paris, November 27th, First, in 
respect to the financial provisions. The debt to 
Germany valued at between 3, 000, 000, 000 and 4,- 
000,000,000 francs was aliolished by the treaty. 
The total indemnity imposed was 2,250,000.000 
francs, which included all the reparations for 
tile devastation and pillage of Serbia, Rumania, 
and Greek Macedonia. An inter-Allied eoinmis- 
sion on reparations was to sit at Solia and di- 
rect the return of the goods laken from the 
Allies but was not to charge for the damages 
caused. In this commission the neighboring 
countries to Bulgaria were not represented. No 
arrangement was made for the payment of in- 
demnities to individual powers: P^j. example, 
Serbia was to receive only her share of the total 
indemnity. This was criticized by friends of 
Serbia as unjust and that was the attitude as- 
sumed in the French press which also com- 
plained that Bulgaria retained too much of her 
territory. French papers pointed out that on 
the side of Rumania, the frontier of 19i3 re- 
mained unchanged; on the side of Serbia there 
was a mere straightening of the lines; in the 
north a change of a few kilometers; a little 
further to the south there were some slight 


cessions; that at the extreme south the salient 
of Strumitza along with the city of that name 
passed to Serbia; that in short the only impor- 
tant cession was that of a large part of Thrace, 
acquired by the Bulgarians in 1913, and in- 
habited largely by Greeks and Turks. This was 
taken from Bulgaria but its status was left for 
future decision. 

SENATE RESERVATIONS ON PEACE TREATY 

The resolution of ratification of the Peace 
Treaty, rejected November 19, is as follows: 

Resolved {two-thirds of the S€na4or8 present 
concurring therein), That the Senate advise and 
consent to the ratification of the treaty of peace 
with Germany concluded at Versailles on the 
twenty-eighth day of June, 1919, subject to the 
following reservations and understandings, which 
are hereby made a part and condition of this 
resolution or ratification, which ratification is 
not to take effect or bind the United States until 
the said reservations and understandings adopted 
by the Senate have been accepted by an exchange 
of notes as a part and a condition of this resolu- 
tion of ratification by at least three of the four 
principal allied and associated powers, to wit, 
Great Britain, France, Italy, and Japan : 

1. The United States so understands and con- 
strues Article 1 that in case of notice of with- 
drawal from the league of Nations, as provided 
in said article, the United States shall he the 
sole judge as to whether all its international obli- 
gations and all its obligations under tlie said 
covenant have been fulfilled, and notice of with- 
drawal by the United States may be given by a 
eoneurrent resolution of C’ongre.ss. 

2. The United States assumes no obligation to 
preserve the territorial integrity or political inde- 
pendence of any other country or to interfere in 
controversies between nations — whether members 
of the l^icague or not — under the provisions of 
Article 10, or to employ the military or naval 
forces of the United States under any article of 
the treaty for any purpose, unless in any paiticii- 
lar case the (Congress, which, under the (Constitu- 
tion, has the sole power to declare war or author- 
ize the employment of the military or naval for(‘es 
of the United States, shall by act or joint resolu- 
tion so provide. 

3. No mandate shall he accepted by the United 
States under •Article 22, Part 1, or any other pro- 
vision of the treaty of peace with (Germany, ex- 
cept by action of (Vmgress. 

4. The United States reserves to itself evelu- 
sively the right to decide what questions are 
within its domestic jurisdiction and declares that 
all domestic and political questions relating 
wholly or in part to its internal affairs, including 
immigration, labor, coastwise trafiic, the tariff, 
commerce, the suppression of traffic in women 
and children, and in opium and other dangerous 
drugs, and all other domestic questions, are solely 
within the jurisdiction of the United States and 
are not under this treaty to be submitted in any 
way either to arbitration or to the consideration 
of the Council or of the Assembly of the League 
of Nations, or any agency thereof, or to the de- 
cision or recommendation of any other power. 

5. The United States will not submit to arbi- 
tration or to inquiry by the Assembly or by the 
Cbuneil of the League of Nations, provided for 
in said treaty of peace, any questions which in 
the judgment of the United States depend upon 
or relate to its long-established policy, commonly 
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known as the Monroe Doctrine; said doctrine is 
to be interpreted by the United States alone and 
is hereby declared to be wholly outside the juris- 
diction of said League of Nations and entirely 
unaffected by any provision contained in the said 
treaty of peace with Germany. 

6. The United States withholds its assent to 
Articles 156, 157, and 156, and reserves full 
liberty of action with respect to any controversy 
which may arise under said articles between the 
Kepublic of China and the Empire of Japan. 

7. The Congress of the United States will pro- 
vide by law for the appointment of the represen- 
tatives of the United States in the Assembly and 
the Council of the League of Nations, and may 
in its discretion provide for the participation of 
the United States in any commission, committee, 
tribunal, court, council, or conference, or in the 
selection of any members thereof and for the ap- 
pointment of members of said commissions, com- 
mittees, tribunals, courts, councils, or confer- 
ences, or any other representatives under the 
treaty of peace, or in carrying out its provisions, 
and until such participation and appointment 
have been so provided for and the powers and 
duties of such representatives have been defined 
by law, no person shall represent the United 
States under either said League of Nations or the 
treaty of peace with Germany, or be authorized 
to perform any act for or on behalf of the United 
States thereunder, and no citizen of the United 
States shall be selected or appointed as a member 
of said commissions, committees, tribunals, 
courts, councils, or conferences except with the 
approval of the Senate of the United States. 

8. llie United States understands that the 
Keparation Commission will regulate or interfere 
with exports from the United States to (Germany, 
or from Germany to the United States, only when 
the United States by act or joint resolution of 
Congress approves such regulation “or interfer- 
ence. 

h. ITie United States shall not he obligated to 
contribute to any expenses of the League of Na- 
tions, or of the secretariat, or of any commission, 
or committee, or conference or other agency, 
organized under the League of Nations or under 
the treaty or for the purpose of carrying out the 
treaty provisions, unless and until an appropria- 
tion of funds available for such expenses shall 
have been made by Congress. 

10. If the United States shall at any timer 
adopt any plan for the limitation of armaments 
proposed by the Council of the League of Nations, 
under the provisions of Article 8, it reserves the 
right to increase such armaments without the 
consent of the Council whenever the United States 
is threatened with invasion or engaged in war. 

1 1 . The United States reserves the right to per- 
mit, in its discretion, the nationals of a covenant- 
breaking State, as defined in Article 10 of the 
covenant of the League of Nations, residing 
within the United States or in countries other 
than that violating said Article 16, to continue 
their commercial, financial, and personal rela- 
tions with the nationals of the United States. 

12. Nothing in Articles 296, 297, or in any of 
the annexes thereto or in any other article, sec- 
tion, or annex of the treaty of peace with Ger- 
many shall, as against citizens of the United 
States, be taken to mean any confirmation, ratifi- 
cation, or approval of any act otherwise illegal 
or in contravention of the right of citizens. 

13. The United States withholds its assent to 


Part XIII. (Articles 387 to 427, inclusive) unless 
Congress by act or joint resolution shall hereafter 
make provision for representation in the organ- 
ization established by said Part XIII., and in 
such event the participation of the Unit^ States 
will be governed and conditioned by the provi- 
sions of such act or joint resolution. 

14. The United States assumes no obligation to 
be bound by any election, decision, report, or 
finding of the council or assembly in which any 
member of the League and its self-governing 
dominions, colonies, or parts of empire, in the 
aggregate have cast more than one vote, and as- 
sumes no obligation to be bound by any decision, 
report, or finding of the council or assembly aris- 
ing out of any dispute between the United States 
and any member of the League if such member, 
01 any self-governin^j dominion, colony, empire, 
or part of empire united with it has voted. 

WABBEN, IlENBY Prn\ Educator, died at 
Albany, N. Y., May 27. He was born at Wind- 
ham, Mg., Mar. 21, 1846, and graduated at Yale 
in 1870. He taught in schools in New Hamp- 
shire and New Jersey, and was headmaster of 
the Albany Academy. 

WAB TBADE BOABB. The signing of the 
armistice did not at once bring to a close the 
activities of the War Trade Board but rather 
provided ample opportunity for its continued 
usefulness. The Board was created by executive 
order on Oct. 12, 1917, under the Trading with 
the Enemy Act. Ihe Departments of State, the 
Treasury, Agriculture and Commerce were rep- 
resented on the board, as were the Food Ad- 
ministration and Shipping Board. It had rep- 
resentatives in important neutral and allied 
countries. The board was divided into 10 bur- 
eaus; administration, imports, exports, trans- 
portation, enemy trade, foreign agents, research 
and statistics, branches and customs, war trade 
intelligence and the division of information. 
After February, 1918, all imports and exports 
were subjected to the rules of the board. Un- 
der its regulations it permitted the shipment of 
foodstuffs and other essentials to neutral na- 
tions in need, provided those countries guaran- 
teed that the commodities would not be re- 
shipped into enemy countries. The Board es- 
tablished an Export Conservation List on which 
it placed all commodities for wliich special in- 
dividual licenses were required for exportation. 
Through the Information Division, the Board 
issued the War Trade Boaid Journal, giving de- 
tails of new rulings, etc. 

Upon the signing of the armistice the Board 
gradually removed commodities from the Export 
Conservation List and increased those on the 
Free List. The policy of the Board was to en- 
courage the resumption of normal trade rela- 
tions as soon as possible. This policy was re- 
tlected in its reduction of the Export Conserva- 
tion List and Restricted Imports List and the 
neutral countries of northern Europe were 
thereby greatly aided. Meanwhile the import 
rules of England were relaxed and other coun- 
tries followed her example. 

On May 12, 1919, the personnel, powers, duties 
and records of the War Trade Board were trans- 
ferred to the Department of State as of July 1, 
1919, by order of the President. All licenses 
previously issued by the Iward continued to be 
valid except for the importation or exportation 
of wheat or wheat flour. War Trade Board rul- 
ing 797 announced that effective July 1, 1919 
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its powors ov<'r the exportation and importation 
of tli( He eommcKlities were transferrcKl to the 
Tainted StateH Wheat Direetor. “All lieenses 
vv.ll contiiine to le issued in the name of the 
War Trad<‘ Board, and all applieatioriR for 
lieenses, and all correspondence, pertainini^ to 
functions performed by the War Trade Board and 
now assumed by the Department of State are to 
l>e addressed to the War Trade Board as here- 
tofore/’ See War Industries Board. 

WASHINGTON. Population. Tlie popu- 
lation of the State in 1910 was 1,141,990 and on 
duly 1, 1919 it was estimated to be 1,723,767, a 
^ain diirin;^ the twelvemonth of 63,000. 

Aoriuulture. The following is compiled from 
an annual report of the Federal Department of 
Agriculture. 


Vrop 

Year 

Aereagp 

Prod Bu. 

Value 

Corn . . . 


45,000 

1.620,000 

$2,997,000 


1918 

50,000 

1.900.000 

3 230,000 

Oats 

. .1919 

320,000 

12,800,000 

11,904,000 


1918 

:no,ooo 

8,370,000 

8,203.000 

Bariev 

. . 1919 

138,000 

4.140.000 

5,589,000 


1918 

173.000 

2,630.000 

3,024,000 

Wheat . . . 

. 3 919 

2,440,000 

40,100,000 

85,814,000 


1918 

2.225,000 

29,187,000 

57,207 000 

Hay . . 

. 1919 

791,000 

a 1,906,000 

43.838,000 


1918 

794,000 

a 1,429,000 

36,297,000 

Potatoes . 

. 1919 

58.000 

7.250,000 

10 512.000 


1918 

63,000 

8,316,000 

8,399.000 


a Tone. 


Transpoim'atton. The railway mileage of the 
State in 1919 was about 8046. The longest roads 
were the Northern I'acific, the Dreat Northern, 
and the Oregon and Washington. 

Institutions. The following is a list of the 
State institutions, educational, charitable, and 
penal. 

University of Washington, at Seattle; State 
College of* Washington; Normal School at 
Cheney; Normal School, at Bellingham; Normal 
School, at Kllensburg; School for Deaf, at Van- 
couver; School for Blind, at Vancouver; Train- 
ing School, at Chehalis; School for Girls, at 
Grand Mound; Soldiers’ Home, at Orting; Vet- 
erans’ Home, at Pt. Orchard; Western Hospital 
for Insane, at Ft. Steilacoom; Eastern Hospital 
for Insane, at Medical Lake; Northern Hospital 
for Insane, at Sedro Wooley; Penitentiary, at 
Walla Walla; Institution for Feeble Minded, at 
Medical Lake; Heforrnatory, at Monroe. 

Officers. Governor, Ernest Lister; Lieuten- 
ant-Governor, Louis F. Hart; Secretary of State, 

I. M. Howell; Auditor, F. P. Jameson; Treas- 
urer, W. W. Sherman; Attorney General, L. L. 
Thompson; Superintendent of * Public Instruc- 
tion, riosephine Corliss Preston; Adjutant-Gen- 
eral, Harvey J. Moss; Insurance Commissioner, 

II. O. Fishback. 

Judiciary. Chief Justice of Supreme Court, 
Stephen J. Chadwick; Justices of Supreme 
Court, Mark A. Fullerton, John F, Main, 0. R. 
Holcomb, John R. Mitchell, Wallace Mount, Em- 
mett N. Parker, Kenneth Mackintosh, Warren 
W. Tolman; Clerk, C. 8. Reinhart. See Agri- 
(TU.TURAL Experiment Stations; Child Labor. 

WASHINGTON AND JEFFERSON COL- 
XiEGE. A non-sectarian institution of learn- 
ing, at Washington, Pa. The enrollment for the 
fall of 1919 was 442, and there were 24 members 
in the faculty, including five professors emeriti. 
The library contains 28,767 volumes. Produc- 
tive funds amount to $963,998 and the income for 
the year was $274,826. The school was founded 


WATER WORKS 

in 1802. Acting President, W. E. Slemmons, 
D.D. 

WASHINGTON AND LEE UNIVERSITY. 

A non-sectarian edu(‘,ational institution, at Lex- 
ington, Va. In the fall of IvilU there were 696 
students and 27 members in the faculty. Pro- 
ductive funds as of Apr. 30, 1919, amount to 
$938,977, while the income for the year ending 
on that date was $153,164. The library con- 
tains approximately 50,000 volumes. President, 
Henry Louis Smith, Ph.D. 

WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY. A non-sec- 
tarian co educational institution, located at St. 
Louis, Mo. Founded in 1853, Chancellor, 
Frederic A. Hall, I.L.D. 

WASHINGTON, University of. A co-edu- 
cational State institution, founded in 1861 at 
Seattle. Wash. In the fall of 1919 there were 
enrolled 5008 students. The first term of the 
summer session of 1919 showed a registration of 
1116, and the seeond term liad 905. Idiere were 
in the fall 223 members in the faculty. The in- 
come for the year was $916,030. The 1il)rary 
contains 114,687 volumes, and 514 periodicals. 
During the year the university acquired the 
Boeing Aerodynamical Laboratory. ITiilosophy 
Hall (a new building) has been started. The 
teaching of Russian and of Cdiinese were discon- 
tinued, except in Extension service, (’olleges 
of Fisheries, and of Busrnesss Administration, 
were instituted. Pro.sident, Henry Sn//allo, 
Ph.D., LL.D. 

WASTE RECLAMATION SERVICE. See 

War Indus'iries Board. 

WATERLOW, Sir Ernest Albert. British 
painter, former president of the Royal Society 
of Painters in Water Colors, died at Hampstead, 
England, October 25. He was born in London 
May 24, 1854, studied in Germany, and obtained 
the TuiTier gold medal in 1873. *He became as- 
sociate of the Royal Academy in 1890, and in 
1897 he was made president of the Royal So- 
ciety’ of Paniters in Water Colors. His work 
was largely influenced by the Barbizon School, 
especially by Corot, but also shows the influence 
of Constable. Arnoirg his early works may be 
mentioned; “Galway Gossips,” (1887, Tate 
Gallery, London); “Friends or Foes,” (1890); 
“Golden Autumn,” (1896, gold medal, Berlin); 
“A Summer Shower,” (Wklker Art Gallery, Liv- 
ei'pool). Later works, which show increased 
breadth of handling, include: “The Thames 
from Richmond Hill,” (1905); “Suffolk 
Marshes,” (1902); “The River Blyth, Suffolk; 
Sketch in Essex,” (1905); and “The Banks of 
the Loing.” 

WATER POWER. The Winnipeg Power 
Company started the development during the 
year of what promised to be one of the largest 
hydro-electric projects in the world. It was lo- 
cated just north of Winnipeg, Man., on the Win- 
nipeg River, and the' project involved the con- 
struction of a gravity concrete dam 2000 feet 
long and 70 feet high. Here there were to be 
eight 21,000 horse-power horizontal type turbines 
installed in the primary unit and the power gen- 
erated was desi^ied to supply the city of Win- 

WATER PURIFICATION. See Water- 
Works. 

WATERWAYS. See Canals. 

WATER- WORKS AND WATER PURIFI- 
CATION. The new gravity water-supply sys- 
tem for Greater Winnipeg, Ma/nitoha, was put in 
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use early in the year. Its construction was a 
municipal cooperative undertaking in which were 
associated the cities of Winnipeg and St. Boni- 
face, the town of Transcona, and parts of four 
other suburbs. The water district has a total 
area of 92 square miles. The works were paid 
for by bonds that are a lien on the works and 
lands in the district. Capital charges will be 
met by taxes on the lands alone and maintenance 
and operating expenses will be borne by the 
municipalities supplied. The water comes from 
Shoal Lake, an arm of the Lake of the Woods, 
through an aqueduct 96.3 miles long, mostly of 
reenforced concrete, with a daily capacity of 
120,000,000 U. S. gallons for the upper 84.62 
miles to a site for a proposed reservoir with a 
capacity of 300,000,000 U. S. gallons. From 
this point the aqueduct has a capacity of 76,- 
000,000 U S. gallons a day. Of the entire 
length of the aqueduct, 77.5 miles are of open 
channel and 18.8 are of conduit under pressure, 
including a tunnel beneath the Red River that 
is lined with 60-in. cast iron pipe. San Fran- 
cisco made progress on its Hetch Hetchy aque- 
duct and let a contract at $5,448,000 for the 
construction of the Hetch Hetchy dam, which 
will be of the siphon spillway type, 311 ft. 
high, from lowest foundation to crest, 212 ft. 
high above •‘the stream and 600 ft. long, of the 
gravity section type. The dam is on the Tu- 
olumne River, about 150 miles from and at an 
elevation of 3600 ft. above San Francisco. A 
portion of the fall in the length , of the long 
aqueduct will be utilized to develop a large 
amount of hydro-electric power. Contracts were 
let by New York City for the Gilboa dam and 
Sshandaken tunnel to divert the waters of Scho- 
harie Creek southward into the Great Ashokan 
reservoir and thence through the Catskill aque- 
duct to New York Citv, giving an additional 
supply of 250,000,000 gallons a day and utilizing 
the full 500,000,000-gallon capacity of the aque- 
duct. The Gilboa dam will have a masonry por- 
tion 160 ft. high and 1300 ft long, over which 
the water will flow, and an earth portion 1300 ft. 
long, with a masonry heart- wall. The dam will 
store 20,000,000,000 gallons of water when full 
and will di.scharge into an 18-mile tunnel, built 
in rock and lined with concrete. The tunnel 
will be horse-shoe in shape, 1014 ft. high and 
111/2 ft. wide in the clear. Its maximum carry- 
ing capacity will be 600,000,000 gallons a day, 
the volume actually carried depending on stream 
flow and storage conditions. Construction of a 
new gravity water-supply for Providence, R. I., 
to replace a pumped and filtered supply taken 
at a point near the city, was condemned. Act- 
ing for Newark, the North Jersey District Water 
Supply Commission organized an engineering 
staff to prepare plans for a supplementary grav- 
ity water supply from the Ramapo River. Re- 
ports recommending large additions to the pres- 
ent filtered water-supplies of Baltimore and 
Columbus, Ohio, were made. 

Water Purification. Sacramento voted $1,- 
800,000 for a mechanical water filtration plant 
to treat 30,000,000 gallons a day from the Amer- 
ican Falls River and engaged a large and care- 
fully chosen staff of engineering specialists to 
design the works. Detroit, having made experi- 
mental studies in water treatment for a year 
with a 200,000,000 gallon plant, bep,n plans 
for a large mechanical filtration plant. The 
tests indicated that the high daily filtration rate 
y-B— X9— 26 


of 175,000,000 gallons a day would be feasible, 
in view of the relative clearness of the lake wa- 
ter. A plant with a nominal daily capacity of 
300,000, ()00 gallons was recommended, at an es- 
timated cost of $8,600,000. Milwaukee began 
experiments with a 250,000-gallon test plant on 
February Ist, using four types of coagulant mix- 
ing chambers, a settling basin and two filters, to 
test mechanical filtration, and also testing ozone 
treatment of both filtered and raw water for 
bacterial reduction. 

Bibliography. Wegmann, Conveyance and 
Distribution of Water, (New York) ; Race, 
Chlorination of Water, (New York). 

WATSON, William. British physicist, died 
in London at the beginning of March. At the 
time of his death he was director of the Cen- 
tral Laboratory, and during the war he had 
taken a prominent part in the defensive meas- 
ures against the Germans’ use of poisonous gas 
He was born in 1868, was educated at King’s 
College School and the Royal College of Science, 
and was well known as a teacher of physics, and 
the author of scientific monographs, but was 
especially celebrated for his part in developing 
the internal combustion engine. After the first 
gas attack by the Germans in April, 1915, he 
began his investigation of defensive appliances 
which he continued throughout the war. He 
was frequently gassed himself while at the 
front. Among his writings may be mentioned; 
a Text Book of Physics, and the Text of Prac- 
tical Physics. 

WATT, James, Centenary. The one hun- 
dredth anniversary of the death of James Watt, 
which occurred on Aug. 25, 1819, was celebrated 
at Birmingham, England, on September 16th, 
17th, and 18th, with appropriate ceremonies and 
exhibition of relics. Commemorative addresses 
were delivered and a memorial fund was started. 
See Celebrations. 

WEATHEB BtTHEAXX. See Meteorology. 

WEINGABTNEB, Felix. See Music, Aus- 
tria. 

WEIB, Julian Alden. American painter, 
died in New York City, December 8. During 
many years he was one of the central figures in 
American painting. He was born at West Point, 
N. Y., Aug. 30, 1852, the son of Robert Walter 
Weir, the painter; studied under his father and 
later in Paris under G6r0me. On returning to 
Ameiica he took part in the founding of the 
Society of American Artists and he later joined 
Twachtmann in founding the group known as 
the Ten American Painters (1898). He be- 
came a member of the National Academy in 1886 
and its president in 1916. He received several 
of the most valued prizes for his work. W'hik 
in Paris he had fallen under the influence of 
the Impressionists and his work is classified as 
belonging to that school. It is remarkable for 
its skillful handling of delicate colors and its 
organization of masses. There are specimens 
of his work in many of the most important pub- 
lic collections in the United States* including 
the Metropolitan Museum, New York, the Art 
Institute, Chicago, tlie International and Cor- 
coran Galleries, Washington, etc. Among his 
numerous paintings may be mentioned *‘The 
Green Bodice,” “Idle Hours,” and “The Red 
Bridge,” in the Metropolitan Museum in New 
York, and the “Portrait of a Young Girl” in the 
Luxembourg, Paris. 

WELLESLEY COLLEGE. A non-sectarian 
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institution for the education of women, at 
Wellesley, Mass. The total enrollment in the 
fall of 1919 was 1529 j there were 189 officers 
of instruction and government, 140 being of the 
teaching staff. Endowment funds, exclusive of 
Building and Equipment funds, $2,899,035; in- 
come, $137,054. The library contains 87,696 vol- 
umes. A new recitation hall. Founders Hall, 
was completed and occupied in September. This 
replaces in part the facilities lost in the burn- 
ing of College Hall, March, 1914. Wellesley Col- 
lege is one of the benellciaries of the will of 
Mrs. Kussell Sage; the exact amount of the gift 
is yet undetermined. At commencement, 1919, 
an anonymous gift was made to endow a pro- 
fessorship of English Literature. Wellesley was 
founebd in 1875. President, Miss Ellen Fitz 
Pendleton, Litt.D., LL.D. 

WELL SIKKING. In a discussion during 
the year of deep wells and borings into the 
I'arth it was brought out that the world’s two 
deepest wells, penetrating to depths of 7579 
feet and 73H6 feet respectively, were the Lake, 
near Fairmont, W. Va., and the Coff, near 
(3arkahuig. These wells were sunk by the Hope 
Natural Cas Co., of Pittsburgh, in an endeavor 
to reach the rich oil-bearing Clinton sand of 
Ohio, which it was hoped to encounter at depths 
between 7000 and 8000 feet. A well at Czuehow, 
Oermany, according to the United 8tat(^ Geo- 
logical Survey, ranks third with a depth of 7350 
feet. The Geary well, sunk near McDonald, 
Penn., to a depth of 7248 feet by the People’s 
Natural Gas Co., is the fourth deepest on rec- 
ord. 

WESLEYAN METHODIST CONNECTION 
IN AMEBICA. Founded at Utica in 1843, this 
deiiomination barred from membership all per- 
s(ms connected with slavery, or in any way with 
the manufacture or sale of intoxicants, and all 
persons who wert* members of secret societies. 
The Twentieth Quadrennial General Conference 
was held at Fairmount, Ind., on June 25, 1919. 
Reports to that conference showed a membership 
of 19,818, a decrease of 941 over the previous 
report; 510 churches, valued at $815,616; 205 
parsonages, valued at $251,915; and 521 Sunday 
schools, with 30,193 pupils and 2174 teachers. 
Foreign missions are conducted in Sierra Leone 
with 18 missionaries, and in India with 20 mis- 
sionaries. It was decided to start missionary 
work in Japan. Home missions are maintained 
in Alabama, and among the Blue Kidge Moun- 
tains. A large part of this missionary work is 
conducted by the Woman’s Home and Foreign 
Missionary Society. Total receipts from all 
sources amounted to $118,757.97. Colleges are 
maintained at Houghton, N. Y. ; Central, S. C.; 
Miltonvale, Kan., and a Theological School, Fair- 
mount, Ind. 

WESLEYAN UNIVEESITY. A non sec- 
tarian institution for the education of men, at 
Middletown, Conn. Enrollment in 1919 was 695, 
with 53 meml)er8 in the faculty. Three pro- 
fessors and two h^turers were added in the 
year. Endowment, $2,575,223; income, $243,- 
203. Number of volumes in the library, 114,000. 
During the year the class of 1863 presented the 
university with a set ^f chimes, costing $9000. 
An endowment campaign for $3,000,000 was 
launched in 1919. Wesleyan was founded in 
1831. President, William Arnold Shanklin, 
L.H.D., LL.D. 

WEST, George Stephen;. British . botanist, 


died August 7. After 1909 he was professor of 
botany in Birmingham University. He was born 
at Bradford, England, 1876, educated at Cam- 
bridge, and was professor of natural history at 
the Royal Agricultural College of Cirencester, 
1899-1906, and from that time on was on the 
faculty of the Birmingham University. He 
wrote a large number of papers on various scien- 
tific subjects which appear in the leading scien- 
tific publications. 

WESTEBN AUSTBALIA. One of the 

States of the Commonwealth of Australia, ex- 
tending from the Indian Ocean to the Northern 
Territory and South Australia; the largest of 
the States, with an area of 975,020 square miles. 
The estimated population on Sept. 30, 1918, was 
312,253, as compared with 327,162 in 1914, 
tlie decrease being due to enlistments in the 
war. In 1018, the males numbered 160,020 and 
the females 152,227. C'apital, Perth, with a 
population (including suburbs), estimated Dee. 
31, 1917, at 130,000. Legislative power is vested 
in a parliament of two houses: The legislative 
eouneil and the legislative assembly, the former 
consisting of 30 members, elected for six years; 
the latter of 50 memlfers elected for three years. 
A property qualiiieation is imposed on electors 
to the iqiper house, but woman suffrage obtains 
in elections for both houses. Executive power is 
in a governor and ministry. Governor at the 
beginning of 1919, Sir W. Ellison Macartney; 
prime minister, H. P. Colebateh. See Aus- 

TKALJA. 

WESTEBN BESEBVE UNIVEBSITY. A 

non-sectarian institution of learning, located at 
Cleveland, Ohio. The enrollment for the summer 
session of 1919 was 793; for the fall term, 1925, 
and in Extension courses, 1427, a total of 4145. 
In 1918-19 theie were 369 members in the 
faculty. Tlic library contained 134,000 volumes. 
For the same year the endowment was $4,074,039, 
and the income, $410,719. In 1919, entrance re- 
quirements for Aclelbert College, the undergradu- 
ate college, were broadened by an increase of 
electives and a diminution of requirements. 
Compulsory recreational athletics for all candi- 
dates for the Bachelor of Arts degree was 
adopted in 1919. The univeisity was founded in 
1825, as Adell^rt College, and now includes a 
women’s college and several professional schools. 
President, Charles Franklin Timing, LL.D., 
Litt.D. ' 

WESTON, Theodore. Civil engineer, died in 
New York City, May 6. He was born at Sandy 
Hill, Washington County, N. Y., Oct. 9, 1832; 
graduated at Yale in 1853, and engaged in rail- 
way and canal surveying in New York City. 
From 1857 to 1860 he was assistant engineer in 
the Brooklyn Water Works and he had charge 
of the sewage and drainage in New York City 
from 1861 to 1870. He was the engineering 
architect of the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
1884-90 and other buildings. He wrote a re- 
port on the water supply of Brooklyn (1861), 
and other technical monographs. 

WEST POINT. See United States Miu- 
TAUY Academy. 

WEST VIBGINIA. Population. The pop- 
ulation of the State in 1910 was 1,221,119, and 
on July 1, 1919, it was estimated to be 1,465,729, 
a gain in the last year of 26,000. 

Aohiculture. The following table is com- 
piled from a report issued by the Federal De- 
partment of Agriculture. 
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Crop 

Tear 

Acreage 

Prod. Bu. 

Value 

Corn . . 

. . .1919 

735,000 

24,990,000 

$40,984,000 


1918 

750,000 

23,250,000 

41,850,000 

Oats 

. .1919 

190.000 

4,750,000 

4,322,000 


1918 

160,000 

4,320,000 

3,931,000 

Wheat . . . 

. 1919 

400,000 

5,400,000 

11,880,000 


1918 

348,000 

4.942,000 

10,922,000 

Tobacco . . 

. . .1919 

16,000 a 10,500,000 

5,250,000 


1918 

13,600 

9,792,000 

3,584,000 

Ilay . 

.. 1919 

810,000 

61,215,000 

31,104,000 


1918 

798,000 

1,037,000 

24,370,000 

Potatoes . 

. .1919 

57,000 

5,130,000 

8,978,000 


1918 

55.000 

4.785,000 

7,656,000 


a Pounds, h Tons. 


Tuansportation. The railway mileage of the 
State in 1911) was 3892 The roads having the 
longest mileage were the Baltimore & Ohio, and 
the Norfolk & Western. See (hriLi) Labor. 

Kinanc’K. According to the biennial report of 
the State Treasurer, the balance in all funds was 


$5,088,970 on June 30, 1917, and a year later it 
was $8,672,820. The following table shows the 
receipts and disbursements for this interval: 

Fund 

Receipts 

Dutbureemente 

General Revenue .... 

. $3,677,272 

$3,054,466 

Special Revenue .... 

. 1,641,650 

966,294 

Refunding local taxes. . 

. 4,067,326 

4,044,955 

General School 

. 768,177 

792,266 

The School Fund/ . . . 

131,500 

170,000 

State Road Fund 

4 92,439 

68,847 

Workmen’s Compensation 

. 3,144,112 

3,043,055 

Total 

.$13,922,479 

$12,139,885 


OiiAKiTrFR AND CORRECTIONS. The following 
institutions are under the control of the State 
lloaid of Control: Hospitals, at Weston, Spen- 
cer, Huntington, Welch, McKendree, Fairmont; 
])enitentiary, Moundsville; industrial school for 
bovs, (Jrafton; industrial home for girls. Indus- 
trial ; school for the deaf and the blind, Rom- 
ney; tuberculosis sanatorium, Terra Alta; 
colored tuberculosis sanatorium, Denrnar; chil- 
dren’s liome, Flkins; colored orphans’ home, 
Huntington. 

Oefk'Erh. (Jovernor, John J. ('ornwell; Secre- 
tary of State, Houston C. Young; Treasurer, 
W S. Johnson; Auditor, John S. Darst; Attor- 
ney-(Jeneral, K. T England. 

WEST VIRGINIA, University of. A State 
institution of learning, at Morgantown, W, Va. 
In the fall of 1919 there were 1477 students and 
about 125 members of the faculty. The enroll- 
ment for the summer session of 1919 was 039. 
The library contains 07,990. During 1919 there 
was construct'd an Agricultural Huilding, and 
Oglcby Hall, a woman’s dormitory. Endow- 
ment, $115,099. The university was founded in 
1807. President, Frank Rutler Trotter, LL.D. 

WEYL, WAi/rEB Edward. Pk'onomiat and 
publicist, died November 9. He was horn at 
lOiiladelphia, Mar. 11, 1873, graduated at the 
University of Pennsylvania in 1892 and piir- 
siu'd graduate studies there and at Herman uni- 
versities and in Paris. He was engaged in sta- 
tistical work for the government from 1898 to 
1900, serving under the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor, in investigations in Europe, and 
later in Mexico and Porto Rico, and he was sta- 
tistical expert on internal commerce for the 
Bureau of Statistics in the Treasury. He was 
also an associate editor of the 'New Republic, 
His best known book was The New Democracy f 
(1912). He wrote also American World Poli- 
ctcs, • ( 1917) , and a number of bulletins for the 
United States Department of Labor. 


WHEAT. W^hile in 1919 a marked improve- 
ment in the world’s wheat situation over that 
of the preceding year took place, a shortage of 
supplies especially during the earlier part of 
the year continued to exist in many hluropean 
countries as the result of reduced production and 
uneven international distribution brought about 
by the war of nations. The world’s production 
in 1919 as indicated by the returns rc'ported for 
some of the principal wheat producing countries 
was not very large. Tlie total production of 12 
countries in the northern hemisphere was re- 
ported by the International Institute of Agri- 
culture, Rome, as approximately 1,977,000,000 
bushels, a quantity smaller by 0.5 per cent than 
that produced by these countries in 1918 and 
lower by 3.5 per cent than their average pro- 
duction from 1913 to 1917, inclusive. 

Data regarding wheat production by countries 
continued incomphte and the quantity reported 
lepresented only about 55 per cent of the world’s 
normal output. The yields reported for some of 
the pi incipal wheat growing countries were as 
follows: Spain 132,196,000, France 1 7t},440,900, 
Italy 164,287,000, Rumania 49,175,000, British 
India 271,357,000 and Canada 187,(563,090 
bushels. The wheat crop of Argentina, ready 
for the world’s market early in 1919, was pro- 
visionally estimated at 184,2(58,000 bushels. 

The United States as estimated by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture produced 940,987,000 bushels 
on 73,243,090 acres or at the rather low rate 
of 12.8 bushels per acre. Tn 1918 the average 
yield per acre was 15.6 bushels and the average 
rate for the five years 1913 to 1917 was 15.1 
bushels. The acreage was by far the largest 
ever recorded and the production was second 
only to th(' billion bushel crop of 1915. The 
average farm value on Dec. 1, 1919 was given as 
215 6 cents per bushel and the total value of the 
(TO]) on this basis as $2,028,522,000, both the 
price p(T bushel and the total value reprc'senting 
lecoid ligures. As ('ompared with 1918 the area 
of wheat harvested in 1919 was greater by 14,- 

062.900 acres and the production greater by 19,- 

549.900 bushels and as compared with tht' fiv(‘- 
year average for 1913-1917 the incrc'asc's were 
20,923,000 acres and 150,353,000 bushels respec- 
tively The total value in 1919 was $1,082,685,- 
900 above the five-year average. Of the area in 
wheat this year 49,905,000 acres were winter 
wheat and 23,338,000 acres were spring wheat. 
The production of winter wheat was 731,636,090 
bushels and that <>f spring wheat 209,351.090 
bushels while the aveiage yields per acre w(‘ro 
14 7 bushc'ls and nine bushels res]»ectivcly. The 
low average yields were due to a late and cold 
spring follow('d by a period of drouth, especially 
over the gi eater portion of the sj)ring wlu'at 
region. In parts of the s])ring wheat region 
the cro]) was injurt'd also by disease's particularly 
scab and rust. The area sown to winter wheat 
in the fall of this year for the 1920 crop was 
reported as 38,770,000 acres or 76.8 per cent 
of the area sown in the fall of 1918. This re 
duction was made in anticipation of lower de- 
mands for wheat and wheat flour as a result 
of progress in the recovery of the culture of the 
crop in Europe and of international trade. 

The principal governments of the world con- 
tinued to exercise control over the consumption 
of and trade in wheat including official fixation 
of prices. This control during the year was 
f^rj^ely coufined to wheat, the markets for other 
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cereals la?ing largely free. Ocean freight rates 
for wheat were also still subject to government 
control and such rates were from four to six 
times the rates of 1913, The price of wheat per 
hubhel in the principal exporting countries was 
as follows: Australia $1.14, Argentina $1.55, 
Canada $2 245 and the United States, No. I 
Not thorn Spring Wheat at New York, $2,395. 
Broonihall’s Corn Trade News estimated the re- 
quirements of wheat for 1919-20 by the princi- 
pal importing countries at 768,000,000 bushels 
all excepting 40,000,000 busliMs being required 
by Europe. 

The United Kingdom according to this esti- 
mate required imports of 196,000,000 bushels for 
its normal consumption, France 128,000,000 
busliels, Italy 88,000,000 bushels, Belgium 56,- 
000,000 bushels, Holland, Switzerland and Scan- 
dinavia 40,000,000 bushels, Spain and Greece 
each 12.000,000 bushels, Portugal 4,000,000 
bushels, Geimany 120,000,000 bushels, and Aus- 
tria, Hungary and Czccho-Slovakia 72,000,000 
bushels. 

Among the results of studies with wheat pub- 
liHicd during the year may be mentioned tiie 
(’nta on tlie cost of production obtained by the 
Missouri Agricultuial Experiment Station. 
Observations made from 1910 to 1917 inclusive 
sliowcd that the average cost of a bushel of 
wheat in the sack at the farm was $1.06 and 
that the diffei’ent crops had paid the farmer an 
av(‘rage of $2, .33 for every 10 hours of labor 
spent on them. A disease long known in Eu- 
i()})e and caused by a nematode, or eelworm 
caused damage during the past year in certain 
parts of the United States, particularly in Vir- 
ginia and in isolated localities of West Virginia, 
ATarvland. (h'orgia, and California. 

WHISKEY. See Liquors. 

WHITE, Henry. American representative at 
the Paris Peace Omference. He w;i8 a well- 
known American diplomat of long experience. 
He had entered the diplomatic service in 1883, 
Avas secretary of embassy in Vienna and in 
I ondon, and fioin 1897-1905 was first secretary 
and often acted as charge d’affaires. He was ap- 
pointed ambassador to Italy, 1905, ambassador 
to Paris, 1!K)7, retiring in 1009. He was a 
close friend of the late Colonel Roosevelt, by 
whom he had been appointed to both these em- 
biii-sics. In 1906 he had been the American rep- 
resentative at the conference of Algeciras. He 
Avas regarded as the most experienced American 
diplomatist and as probably knowing more for- 
eif/ri statesmen than any other American. 

WHITLEY COUNCIL. See Arititration 

AND CONUII.IATION. 

WIDOWS AND OKFHANS INSURANCE. 

Su* Social Insirance. 

WIEGHMANN, Ferdinand Gerhard. Chem- 
ist. died in 1919. He was born at Brooklyn, 
N. Y., Nov. 12, 1858, and studied at the School 
of Mines, Columbia University. He taught and 
lectured on chemistry for a number of years and 
was consulting research chemist from 1883 to the 
time of his death in the City of Noav York. He 
was author of the following books: Stugar 
Analysis (1890), 3d edition, 1914; Lecture yotes 
on Theoi'efical VhemiMry (1893), 2d edition 
(1895); Chemistry — Its Evolution and Achieve- 
ments (1899); Maid of Montauk (under pen 
name of Forest Monroe), (1902) ; yotes on 
Elcrtrochemisiry ( 1906 ) . 

WILCOX, ]^LLA W^EjiLEB. Amer,ic^.n aut]|ioy 


and poetess, died at Branford, Conn., October .30. 
Her illness of several months’ duration dated 
from a nervous breakdown while engaged in 
w'ar relief work abroad. She was born near 
Madison, Wis., in 1855. Her family not being 
W’ell off, she began at an early age to write 
for the press to supplement her needs. Tier 
poems found acceptance after she was 15 years 
old, and she produced rapidly and acquired a 
considerable popular reputation during 40 years 
of industrious activity. Her poems appeared in 
many magazines and ncAvspapers. The collec- 
tion entitled Poems of Passion, published in 
1883, provoked criticism and ridicule, but greatly 
extended the writer’s reputation. After the 
death of her husband, Mr. Robert M. Wilcox, 
May 21, 1916, she gave much attention to 
spiritualism, and believed that she was in com- 
munication with his spirit. Dui’ing the war she 
worked with great self devotion under the Red 
(Yoss in France, delivering lectures to the sol 
diers. Among her wTitimrs were the following: 
An Ambitious Man; A Double Life; Drops of 
Water; Sweet Danger; Was it SuiciHe? ; Kx^cry- 
Day Thoughts; Poems of Passion; Maurinc ; 
Porms of Pleasure; Three \vomen; Kingdom, of 
Lore, and Other Poems; An Erring Woman's 
Lore; Men, Women and Emotions; The Beauti- 
ful Land of Nod; Poem,s of Power; Around the 
Year with Ella Wheeler Wilcox (birthday book) ; 
.4 Woman of the World, (1904) ; Poems of Senti- 
ment, (1906) ; New Thought Common Sensi' and 
What Life Means to Me; The Lox^e Sonnets of 
Abelard and Heloise; Poems of Progress and Nciv 
Thought Pastels, (1909); Sailing Sunny Seas, 
(1910); Gem, 8, (1912); Picked Poems, (1012); 
Woman of the World, (1912); Art of Being 
A live, (1914) ; Cameos , (1914) ; Historical 

Mother Goose, (1914); Poems of Problems, 
(1914) ; Lest We Forget, (1915) ; World I Vncc^i, 
(1916); The Wox'ld and 1, (an autobiography, 
1918). 

WILLIAM AND MARY, CoLi .EGE OF. A 
co-educational state institution, at Williams- 
burg, Va. The enrollment for the summer ses- 
sion of 1919 was 60; in the fall there were 207 
men and 80 women; the faculty numbered 18. 
For the first time in its history, the college this 
fall oflered courses in Commerce, Business Ad- 
ministration, Business Law, Accounting, etc 
The endowment fund is $152,000; the income for 
the year was $85,057. Number of volumes in 
the library, 18,000. William and Mary was 
founded in 1693. President, Dr. J. A. C. Chand- 
ler. 

WILLIAMS, Arthur Llrwbxlyn. Bishop, 
died at Omaha, Neb., .lanuary 28. He was born 
in Ontario, Canada, .Ian. 30, 1856, and gradu- 
ated at the Western Theological Seminary in 
Chicago, 1888. From 1888 to 1891, he was a 
missionary in Colorado, after which he w^as a 
rector at Denver and in Chicago. In 1899 he 
was consecrated coadjutor bishop of Nebraska 
and he became bishop of Nebraska in 1908. 

WILLIAMS COLLEGE. A non-sectarian in- 
stitution for the education of men, founded in 
1793 at Williamstown, Mass. In the fall of 
1919 the enrollment was 557, wdth 59 members 
in the faculty. Productive funds amount to 
$3,051,082 and the income for the year was 
$27.3,9^5. Tlie library contains 92,000 volumes. 
President, Harry Augustus Garfield, LL.D. 

WILMINGTON, DEL. See Dpoiip. and 
llARj^RS. 
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WILSON, WooDKOw, See United States, 
and War of the Nations. 

WILSON, John Moulder. Brigadier general, 
died at Washington, D. C., February 1st. He 
was born in Washington, D. C., Oct. 8, 1837, 
and graduated at the United States Military 
Academy in 1860. He served throughout the 
Uivil War and distinguished himself in several 
battles. The Congressional medal of honor was 
awarded him for most distinguishtni gallantry 
during the battle of Malvern Hill on Aug. 6, 
1862. He was engaged in many engineering 
woiks after the wai, including the completion 
of the Washington Monument. He was Superin- 
tendent of the United States Military Academy 
from 1880 to 1803, and twice held the position 
of supeiintendent of public buildings and 
gnmnds at WTishington. He retiied at his 
own UMpiest after 40 years of service, Apr. 30, 
1001 . 

WILSON DAM. See Dams. 

WINDWARD ISLANDS. The group con- 
sisting of (Grenada, St. Vincent, and St. Lucia, 
logethei with the (Grenadines, which are half 
under St. ^^incent and half under Clrenada; 
foiming the ('astern limit of the Caribbean Sea. 
3 hey have a common court of appeal and are 
united for ceitain other purposes, but each 
island has its own administration. (Governor 
and coiuniander-in-chief, at the beginning of 
1!H0, Sir (1 B. Haddon-Smith. 

WINE. See Liquors. 

WINNIPEG. See Aqueducts; Canada; 
Strikes and Lockocts; and Water-Works. 

WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY AND TE- 
LEPHONY. During the year, many devices 
that liad been developed under the stress of war 
weie given trials as coiieerned their peace-time 
utility, and the inventors whose ingenuity and 
skill bad contributed to the successful conclu- 
sion of the war were free to devote their ener- 
gies to the more deliberate develo])nient of many 
useful kinds of apparatus. Additional re- 
scarclios were being conductofl along the lines 
])()inted out by Roy A. Weagant in connection 
witli bis discovery of the means for eliminating 
static distill bailees that int(*rfered so seriously 
at times with radio communication over long 
distances that gave piomise of greatly improved 
transmission. At the end of the year it was 
(‘\pected that the war-time restrictions on public 
radio messages, as well as on communication by 
amateurs’ stations would be entirely removed. 
The great transmittiug station at New Bruns- 
wick, N. d., was about to be employed in regu- 
lar service, and it was from this station that a 
notably successful experiment was undertaken 
by transmitting a radio-telephonic communica- 
tion to President Wilson when he was on board 
the (Jeorge Washington, 3200 miles at sea. The 
ytmr’s progress in radio-telephony was marked 
bv many successful trials of this character, in- 
cluding those dealing with communication he- 
tw('en airplanes. The practical commercial lim- 
its of wireless telephony were increased to a 
('onsideruble dcgr(x\ and further promising ex- 
jicriments were being tried at the close of the 
> car. 

WISCONSIN. PoPULATio.N. The popula- 
tion of the State in 1010 was 2,333,830, and on 
duly L 1010 it was estimated to be 2,680,800, a 
gain during the last 12 months of approximately 
27,000. 

Agriculture. The following table is com* 


jiiled from a report of the Federal Department 
of Agriculture, for December, 1010. 


Crop 

Year 

Acreage 

Prod. Bn. 

F alue 

Corn . . . 

1919 

1,820.000 

86,540,000 

$100,925,000 


1918 

1,710,000 

08,742,000 

89,365,000 

Oats . 

. 1919 

2,389,000 

78,128,000 

54,686,000 


1918 

2,878,000 

110,815,000 

74,24 6,000 

Wheat . . 

1919 

549,000 

7,355,000 

15,814,000 


1918 

424,000 

10,273,000 

21,059,000 

Rye . 

. .1919 

525,000 

8.295,000 

11,032,000 


1918 

458,000 

8,061,000 

12,002,000 

Barley . 

1919 

512,000 

18.568,000 

16,417.000 


1918 

712,000 

25.418,000 

23,385.000 

Tobacco 

. .1919 

48,000 

a60,960.000 

1 >,583.000 


1918 

49,000 

a 65,1 70,000 

14,837,000 

Hay . . 

. . 1919 

2,877,000 

5 4,738,000 

96.181,000 


1918 

2,597,000 

0 3,t):Ui,000 

78,588,000 

Potatoes 

. 1919 

800,000 

28.200,000 

89, 180,000 


1918 

804,000 

83,410,000 

26.752,000 


a Pounds b Tons. 


See Old Age Pensions. 

Tuanspoktatjon, Tile total railway mileage 
for the State in 1010 was about 7632. d’be roads 
having the longest mileage were the Chicago and 
Northwestern, the (diicago, Milwaukee, & St. 
Ihiul, and the Minneapolis, St Paul, and Sault 
Ste. Marie. 

Finance. The receipts for the year ending 
duly 1, 1018, amounted to .$22, 560, 02 4, while the 
disbursemeuts were .$21,001,645. The balance at 
the beginning of the year was $3,602,184 and at 
the end of the period it was $5,070,562. The 
State bonded debt amounts to $1,051,000. 

Education. From the report ot the State 
Superintendent for the biennium ending in 1018, 
the following data are gleaniNl: 'I'he school cen- 
sus for P.H7-18 showed 804,212 childien b(*tween 
the ages of 4 and 20; 303,455 lietween 7 and 14; 
and 06,033 between tlie ages ot 14 and 16. The 
total enrollment for all sclujols, including paro- 
chial schools, was in this period, 540,217, or 67 
per cent of the (‘(uisus. Of this lignrc 458,050 
were enrolled in public h(‘1u)o1s. The average 
daily attendance in 1017”! 8 was 350,820, with 
an average school year of 177.6 da vs. There 
were 16,010 professional educational workers in 
the State in this year, and of these, 16,464 weie 
teachers. The mean average salary for te.icliers 
was ajjproximately .$50 per month. The financial 
statistics are divided among counties and cities, 
the total expendituie of the former in 1017- 18 
being $11,361,606, ami the leceipts amuuntiug to 
$14,015,332; the expenditure for cities, $10,024,- 
004, and the receipts $10,345,201. 

Ciiaritikk and Correc iTONS. According to 
the monthly census taken in October, 1010, the 
State institutions contain 12,233 inmates. Ibis 
IS an increase o\er the liguies for Oct. 1, 1018. 
Insane institutions in the State have a popula- 
tion of 1374, while the county institutions (‘on- 
tain 6837. A decrease of .30 in penal institutions 
and an increase of 64 in county tuberculosis in- 
stitutions arc shown. There are 2786 iiersous 
on parole, a decrease of 246 from 1018. Pr(d»a- 
tioners from reform schools nnmlier 220. The 
Milwaukee Hospital for the Insane liouscs 504, 
while the State Hospital for the Insane has 1270 
inmates. 

State institutions under the supervision of 
the Board of ('oiitrol, with location, are as fol- 
lows: Hoaiiital for the Insane, Mendota; North- 
ern Hospital for the Insane, Winnebago; School 
for the Deaf, Dclavan; School for the Blind, 
-lanesville; Industrial School for Boys, Wau* 
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ktjsha; Prison, Waupunj Home for Feeble 
Mimled, Chippewa Falls; Reformatory, Green 
Jiay; Tuberculosis Sanatorium, Statesan; Cen^ 
tral for the Insane, Waupun; Indus- 

trial Home for Women, Taycheedah; Southern 
Home for the Feeble Minded, Union Grove; 
Tomahawk Lake Camp, Tomahawk Lake; Work- 
niiop for tlie Blind, Milwaukee; Industrial School 
for (Jirls, Milwaukee. 

Legislation. Jn addition to the regular ses- 
sion of the State Legislature, the Governor late 
in the summer called a special session, the chief 
tmrpose of which was to pass legislation giving 
soldiers a bonus. This law, held constitutional 
b> the Supreme Court of the State in November, 
jirovidcH for the payment of $10 per month for 
each month of service; the fund to he. adminis- 
tered by a seivice recognition board. This origi- 
nal act was submitted to the people and adopted 
at a special election. The special session then 
supplemented this with the soldiers’ educational 
bonus law. This latter act helps soldiers, sailors, 
maiines, and nurses who were in service for at 
least throe months, to complete or continue their 
educat 1^)11 by the jiayment of $30 per month to 
each one regularly attending some school or edu- 
cational institution. This act is administered 
by the board of education. Other important 
legislation of the year was as follows: Labor; 
ii law w'as passed exempting labor, agricultural, 
and hoitieultiiral organizations instituted for 
j)urposes of mutual help, and not having a capi- 
tal stock or conducted for profit, from the anti- 
trust laws. It gives to labor unions the right 
to organize, and outlines the procedure for and 
use of injunctions. Ch. r)30 creates a State board 
of conciliation. ^Vhen there is a dispute between 
an employer of more than 25 persons in a com- 
mon employment, and his employees, the em- 
})loyer, or any number of such employees more 
than lialf the total number, may request the 
board to investigate and leport on what is a fair 
and jnsl wage. If the dispute involves a public 
service corporation, then the board shall investi- 
gate and report to the State railroad commis- 
sion whieli shall complete the action. The Board 
consists of three members, one a skilled employee 
not having employing or discharging power, one 
an employee, and one a member having general 
Knowledge of labor and manufacturing condi- 
tions; appointed by the Governor with the con- 
sent of the Senate. Rural J Hanning, Within 
the State Board of Agriculture there is erected 
a division of rural planning. Each county is to 
liaxe a county rural planning committee. Pro- 
hibitum. Ch. 556 prohibits the manufacture, 
sale, or transportation of intoxicating liquors 
containing more than 214 per cent alcohol, unless 
otlieiwdse defined by the Federal goveriim^mt, and 
<r<>ates the office of State Prohibition Commis- 
sioner to enforce the law. There was created a 
Market ing Divitfion to improve marketing con- 
ditions, and to standardize and grade farm prod- 
ucts, with power to investigate costs; the direc- 
lor appointed by a board and removable by joint 
resolution of the Legislature. In addition, a 
“blue sky” law was passed, providing for the 
licensing and regulation of dealers in stocks and 
bonds; a real estate brokers’ board with power 
to li«'ense such brokers; a land settlement board 
to coo|H*rate with the Federal government; pub- 
lic health nurses are to be employed by every 
t'ouuty board of supervisors to act as health 
supervisors for all schools, etc., and to investigate 


infringement of child labor laws. A constitu- 
tional amendment prescribing by law the corn- 
jiensation of legislators has now passed two suc- 
cessive Legislatures, and will he submitted for 
popular ratification in April, 1920. An eight 
hour hill failed by one vote to pass the house 
of its origin. A bill raising the age of compul- 
sory attendance at continuation schools to 18 
years, was vetoed by the Governor. 

Officers. Governor, Emanuel L. Philipp; 
Lieutenant-Governor, Edward F. Dithmar; Secre- 
tary of State, Merlin Hull; Treasurer, Henry 
.Johnson; Attorney-General, .John J. Blaine. 

.JiDiciARY. Supreme Court: (diief Justice, 
John B. Wiiislow'; Associate Justices, Robert G. 
Siebecker, James Cl Kerwin, Aad J. Vinje, Mar- 
vin B. Rosenberry, Franz (I Eschweiler, Walter 
C. Owen; (.’lerk, Arthur A. McLeod. 

WISCONSIN, University of. A co-educa- 
tional State institution, founded in 184S, at 
Madison, VVis. The enrollment in the summer 
session of 1919 was 3212, of which number 1367 
vieie njen and 1845 women. In the fall there 
were 0872 students and 834 members in the 
faculty, an increase of 152 in the latter. The 
State and Federal endowment amounts to $26,- 
330, while the total income for the year (in- 
cluding the above), was $3,532,305. The uni- 
versity libraries contain 311,600 volumes, while 
the Historical Library, oj)en to the use of the 
university', contains 208,000 volumes. In 1919 
a new Student Infirmary, the Bralcy Memorial 
Hospital, and an addition to the Soils Building, 
weie constructed. Late in the fall, announce- 
ment was made that J)r. Edward A. Biige, since 
November, 1918, temporary president, had ac- 
cepted the rc'quest of the Hoard of Regents to 
become president. 

WISE, Otto Irving. Lawyer, died January 
23. He was borii in Vienna, Austria, Dec 5, 
1871; was brought to America when a child; 
studied at the ( ollege of the City of New York 
and the New York University; was admittefl to 
the bar in New Voik, and practiced there foi 
some time, but removed to San Francisco where 
lie became the counsel or director of many im- 
portant corporations. He was one (J the direc- 
tors of the Federation of Jewish Charities. 

WOMAN^S CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE 
UNION, National. The forty-sixth animal 
meeting of this society was held in St. Louis in 
November, 1919, and was considered one of the 
most successful in its liistory. The W. C. T. U. 
has been very active in securing the ratification 
of the prohibition amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, so that the meeting 
w'as marked by much exultation on the part of 
the members for the succ(*hs of their labors. 
Speakers tried to impress the delegates, how- 
ever, with the fact that their work is not y(‘t 
over, but that they must see to enforcement, 
with the passing of enforcement laws if neces- 
sary, and then turn their thoughts to world- 
wide prohibition. One of the amusing incidents 
of the convention was the invitation of August 
Busch of the Anheuser-Busch Co. to inspect his 
Bevo plant though he carefully explained that 
“said invitation was not on any account to 
he interpreted as indicating a change of heart 
on my part on the question of prohibition.” 
Extensive plans were made for educational work 
here and in foreign countries, and for improv- 
ing the conditions of morality in this country. 
Special emphasis was laid on the work amotig 
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women in industry, and a committee was ap- 
pointed to conduct the work in this field. A 
Million Dollar Jubilee Fund was instituted to 
be completed before Jan. 16, 1620, of which $300,- 

000 will be devoted to world prohibition with 
centres in China, Japan, India, Argentina, Peru, 
C'eylon, and Mexico; $200,000 will be devoted 
to "the Americanization of foreigners in this coun- 
try; $150,000 will be devoted to child welfare 
work; $100,000 will be devoted to the improve- 
ment of health and morality in this country, and 
$50,000 will be devoted to education and in- 
formation. The Investigating Committee on 
Women in industry will also draw on this fund. 
The convention recommended to churches that 
Jan. 11, 1920, be constituted the “National Con- 
stitutional Prohibition Day,” with special ser- 
mons on the text “Uighteousness exalteth a na- 
tion”; that January 15th be recognized by a 
“Victory Watch Meeting”; and that January 
16th be constituted a “Day of Prayer.” Mem- 
bers w'(‘re urged to attend the World’s W. C. T. 
XJ. Convention in London to be held in April, 
1920. it is expected that a large number will 
attend the convention. Reports were received 
from the various committee's showing that work 
during the past year had progressed in a very 
encouraging way. Oflicers elected at the meet- 
ing were as follows: President, Miss Anna A. 
Cordon; vice-jiresident-at-large, Mrs. Ella A. 
lloole; corresponding secretary, Mrs. Frances P. 
Parks; treasurer, JVIrs. Margaret C. Munns. 
JleadquarUrs are maintained in Evanston, 111. 

WOMAN^S RELIEF CORPS. Ihe first or- 
ganization of women to have war relief as one 
of its objects, it came into existence to meet 
the need of the Grand Army of the Republic 
for assistance in caring for needy comrades and 
their dependents, and is the only recognized 
auxiliary of tliat organization. The first so- 
cieties were formed in 1879, and work was 
taken up m vaiious States, but all working in- 
depi'iidcntly. In 1883, (/oniinander-in-Chief Paul 
Van der Voort, of the G. A. K., invited the dif- 
ferent associations to meet in Denver, with the 

1 esult that a national organization w'as elTected, 
bearing the name of the “Woman’s Relief Corps, 
Auxiliaiy to the Grand Army of the Republic.” 
The objects of the organization are to assist the 
G. A. R. in caring for their comrades an<l de- 
pendent ones; to perpetuate the memory of their 
lieroic dead; to cherish and emulate the deeds of 
the army nurses and all loyal women who ren- 
dend service to our country in her hour of 
peril; to maintain true allegiance to the United 
States of America; to inculcate lessons of pa- 
triotism, and encourage the spread of universal 
liberty and equal rights to all. It was the first 
society to introduce patriotic work. Thousands 
of flags have been presented and patriotic lit- 
erature distributed in many communities. 

The Thirty-Seventh National Convention, the 
largest in the history of the organization, was 
held in Columbus, Ohio, on Sept. 7-13, 1919. 
Repoits showed that membership was at that 
time about 51,800; that $44,118 was spent dur- 
ing the year in patriotic work; $17,000 in war 
relief work; $37,682 by individuals, and $25,000 
by circles for liberty bonds; (1118 flags were dis- 
tributed; 2038 schools visited, and 217,736 pu- 
pils in the United States took part in Memorial 
Day exercises. The national oflicers elected at 
this convention were : President, Mrs. Abbie 
Lynch; secretary, Mrs. Eliza Brown-Daggett; 


treasurer, Mrs. Estella E. Plapper, Headquar- 
ters are maintained in Columbus, Ohio. 

WOMAN SUFFRAGE. The importance of 
the part played by women in the war was so 
generally recognized by the statesmen and poli- 
ticians of the belligerent countries that the 
movement for political equality has met with 
groat success in the last two years. In the 
past year the work done by women has received 
less prominence than it did during the war, but 
the movement for equal suffrage rights has made 
considerable progress. 

United States. During 1919 no states se- 
cured full suffrage for women by amendment to 
their State constitutions but a number gained 
partial suffrage by statute. At the beginning 
of the year, 16 States, and Alaska, had full 
suffrage for women. These States are: Wyom- 
ing 1869; Colorado 1893; Idaho and Utah, 1896; 
Washington 1910; California 1911; Arizona, 
Kansas and Oregon, 1912; Alaska 1913; Mon- 
tana and Nevada, 1914; New York 1917, and 
Oklahoma, South Dakota and Michigan, 1918. 
As early as 1838 Kentucky gave school suffrage 
to certain classes of women and there are few 
States which do not have at least this degree 
of women suffrage to-day. In 1917 and 1918 
respectively Arkansas and Texas granted women 
the right to vote at the primaries. 

In accordance with the provision in the Fed- 
eral Constitution, that the State legislatures 
shall determine the method of choosing presi- 
dential electors, the legislature of the State of 
Illinois in 1913 gave the women of that State 
the right to vote at presidential elections and 
by the same act also gave them the right to 
vote foi all local ollicials not specifically men- 
tioned in the suffrage provisions of the State 
Constitution. In 1917 North Dakota and Neb- 
raska passed suffrage laws much like those of 
Illinois. Rhode Island passed a law conferring 
suttiagc at presidential elections alone and Ver- 
mont enacted a state wide municipal suffrage 
law. In 1919 the following States were added 
to those having presidential suffrage: Ten- 
ne.ssee, Indiana, Iowa, Maine, Minnesota, Mis- 
souri, Wisconsin and Ohio. The Vermont Leg- 
islature also passed a presidential suffrage bill, 
but the Governor vetoed it. 

Federal Amendment. The greatest achieve- 
ment of the year was the passing of the suffrage 
amendmt'nt to the Federal Constitution by Con- 
gress. The vital section of the amendment is: 
“the right of citizens of the United States to 
vote shall not be denied or abridged by the 
United States or any State on account of sex.” 
Senator A. A. Sargent of California first intro- 
duced this amendment in 1876. It was reported 
favorably from committee in the Senate several 
times, the first time being in 1882 and the last 
in 1917. In 1878 it was reported unfavorably. 
It was reported by favorable majorities in the 
House in 1883 and 1890; and by adverse ma- 
jorities in 1884, 1886 and 1894. On January 3d 
the Suffrage C’oinraittee of the House again re- 
ported it favorably. 

The amendment gradually gained favor in 
both Houses. In January, 1918, the proposal 
received the required two-thirds in the House. 
It failed to pass only because it lacked two 
votes of the necessary two-thirds in the Sen- 
ate. This situation aroused much discussion and 
agitation for the adoption of the amendment. 
The President, as Commander-in-chief of tlie 
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army and navy personally urged the Senate to 
pass the amendment as a war measure, hut his 
effort was in vain. However, the movement was 
helped through the State Political Party Con- 
ventions. In 15 States both Republican and 
Ueniocratic State Conventions approved the Fed- 
eral Amendment. In 16 other States the Amend- 
ment was approved by either Democratic or Re- 
publican Conventions. Early in the summer 
Congress voted on the measure and passed it by 
the two- thirds vote required for a constitutional 
amendment; the House on May 21st by a vote of 
304 yeas to 89 nays, and the Senate on June 4th 
by a vote of 56 yeas to 25 nays. Ratification by 
36 State Legislatures is required and by the end 
of 1919, 22 had already ratifled as follows: 
Illinois, Wisconsin, Michigan, Kansas, New York, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, Texas, Iowa, 
Missouri, Arkansas, Montana, Nebraska, Minne- 
sota, New Hampshire, Utah, California, Maine, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, and Colorado. On 
Jan. 6, 1920, the Federal Woman Suffrage 
Amendment was ratified by Rhode Island and 
Kentucky, bringing the total number of States 
which have ratified to 24. 

Organization. The success of the woman sui*r 
frage movement in the United States is largely 
the result of the organizations created for fur- 
thering the cause. The most important organ- 
ization is the National American Woman Suf- 
frage Association. It is a branch of the Interna- 
tional Woman Suffrage Alliance and of the 
National Council of Women. Its headquarters 
are at 171 Madison Avenue, New York City, and 
its President is Mrs. Currie Chapman Catt. The 
Wo 7 nan Vitizen, the association’s publication, is 
a weekly which was established June 2, 1917, 
and succeeded the Woman* s Journal. The Na- 
tional Woman’s Party, another powerful organ- 
ization, has branches in ICT States and its head- 
quarters at 14 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. 
This organization seeks to secure the adoption 
of an amendment to the Federal Constitution, 
enfranchising women. In 1918 some of its mem- 
bers picketed the White House and thereby at- 
tracted considerable attention. They were ar- 
rested but the Court of Appeals of the District 
of Columbia held their activities to be lawful. 
Tliere have been demonstrations by women 
against the President both in Washington and 
Boston during the year and those participating 
were arrested and released later on. 

Abroad. The effect of the war on the woman 
suffrage movement abroad has been very marked. 
’Jhe following countries had already granted 
full suffrage in 1918: Austria, Canada, Czecho- 
slovakia, Great Britain (including Scotland and 
Wales), Germany, Guanajuato (Mexico), Hol- 
land, Hungary, Ireland, and Poland. In 1919 
the following countries also granted full suf- 
frage: East Africa Protectorate, Rhodesia, Ser- 
bia, and Sweden. In England the law enfran- 
chising women at least 30 years old, had been 
passed early in February, 1918, but the govern- 
ment officials declared that the law did not per- 
mit women to be elected to seats in Parliament. 
This situation was only temporary for an act 
was passed granting women the right to sit in 
Parliament and in December Lady Astor was 
elected to the House of Commons. In Belgium, 
France, and Italy, the movement is making rapid 
progress and in Italy, on September 4th, follow- 
ing a speech by Premier Nitti, the Chamber of 
Deputies passed a bill giving the Italian women 


the right of suffrage by a vote of 174 yeas to 
5,> nays. 

WOMEN IN INDUSTBY. Each year, in 

every industrial country in the world, there is 
coming to be a clearer apiireciation of the prob- 
lems presented by the employment of women in 
industry. I'he war served to accentuate these 
problems, for during that period great numbers 
of women were called upon to till positions for- 
merly occupied by men, and often the work was 
of a nature that had formerly been considered 
unsuitable for women. It has been generally 
recognized for some time that women, because 
of their pliysical characteristics, and because of 
their functions of motherhood and home-build- 
ing, must be protected by special legislation when 
they enter the field of industry. The new and 
often arduous occupations which they assumed 
under war pressure made such legislation doubly 
imperative. Practically every industrial coun- 
try in the world to-day has 8p(x;ial laws apply- 
ing to working women, but these laws vary tre- 
mendously in form and efficiency. Existing 
legislation of this sort commonly takes the form 
of { 1 ) attempts to prohibit women from working 
1 mines (underground); (2) prohibition of in- 
dustrial night work for women; (3) a limitation 
of the hours of the working day; (4) the estab- 
lishment of minimum wages; (6) the prohibition 
of the employment at stated intervals before and 
after childbirth ; ( 6 ) the compensation of women 
for loss of wages during the lying-in period. 
The stringency and effectiveness of these laws 
vary in different parts of the globe; thus, it may 
almost be said that Asia and Africa are the 
homes of the 11 and 12-hoiir working day for 
women, Europe of the 9y^ and 10-hour day, 
America of the 9-hour day, and Austialia and 
New Zealand of the 8-hour day. This falls far 
short of being an accurate appraisal, however, 
for the laws vary greatly, even in differtmt parts 
of the same country. 

The year 1919 witnessed a generally unsottliHl 
condition in this field due to enforced readjust- 
ment occasioned by the return of discharged sol- 
diers to positions occupied by women who had 
taken their places when they were called into 
service, had filled them satisfactorily, and were 
unwilling to resign them. At the end of the year 
this readjustment was still in process, and more 
than one case of open friction was reported. 
(See also: Child J^ahou, Labor Legislation, 
Minimum Wage, and Social Insurance.) 

The past year is also noteworthy in that it 
witnessed an international consideration of prob- 
lems relating to the employment of women. 
Since no express provision was made for women 
delegates to tlie First International Labor Con- 
ference (See IlPiCONSTRi cTiON ) held in Washing- 
ton, I). C., under the provisions of the Treaty 
of Peace, the National Women’s Trade Union 
League called an international congress of work- 
ing-women which convened in Washington on 
Oct, 28, 1919, immediately before the Labor Con- 
ference. It was announced that consideration 
would be given to, and recommendations formu- 
lated on, problems relating to the employment 
and working conditions of women and children. 
Delegates were present to represent, and to tell 
of conditions in, Argentina, Belgium, Canada, 
Oecho-Slovakia, Great Britain, Denmark, 
France, India, Italy, Norway, Poland, Sweden, 
and the United States. W’omen from Cuba, 
Holland, Japan, Serbia, Spain, and Switzerland 
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also were in attendance, as well as representa- 
tives of important social groups within the 
United States. The reports were carefully dis- 
cussed, and recommendations were formulated 
for presentation to the International Labor Con- 
ference of the League of Nations which was held 
in Washington from October 20th to November 
29th. The Women’s CJongress adjourned on 
November 0th. 

The recommendations of the Women’s Congress 
exercised an important influence in shaping the 
“draft conventions” of the International Labor 
Conference. Two of these conventions, numbered 
V and VI respectively, which ^deal specifically 
with women in industry, are: 

V Article 3. In any public or private industrial 
or commercial undertaking, or in any branch thereof, 
other than an undertaking in which only members of 
the same family are employed, a woman * 

(a) Shall not be permitted to work during the 
six weeks following her confinement. 

(b) Shall have the right to leave her -w'ork if she 
produces a medical certificate stating that her con- 
finement will probably take place within six weeks, 

(c) Shall, while she is absent from her work in 
pursiianco of paragrnfdis (a) and (b), bo paid bonofiis 
sufficient for the full and healthy maintenance o" 
herself and her child, provided either out of publM 
funds or hy nieanK of a system of insurance, the exact 
amount of wdiich shall be determined by the compe- 
tent authority in each country, and, as an additional 
benefit, shall be entitled to free attendance bv a doctor 
or certified midwife No mistake of the medical ad- 
visor in estimating the date of the confinement shall 
preelude a woman from receiving those benefits from the 
(late of the medical certificate up to the date on which 
the confinement actually takes place 

(d) Shall, in any case, if she is nursing her child, 
bo allowed half an hour twice a day during her work 
ing hours for this purpose 

VI, Article 2 For the purpose of this Conven- 
tion, the term “night” signifies a period of at huist 
eleven consecutive hours, including the interval be- 
tween 10 6'clock in the evening and 5 o’clock in tin’ 
morning 

Article 3 Women, without distinction of age. shall 
not be employed during the night in any public or 
private industrial undertaking, or in an\ branch 
thereof, other than an undertaking in which only 
members of the same families are employed 

Article 4 Article 3 shall not apply 

(a) In rases of force majeure, when in any un- 
dertaking there occurs an interruption of work which 
it W'-as impossible to foresee, and which is not of a 
recurring character, 

(b) In cases whore the work has to do with raw 
materials or materials in the course of treatment which 
are subject to rapid deterioration, w’^hen such night 
work is necessary to preserve the said materials from 
certain loss. 

Article 6. In industrial undertakings which are in- 
fluenced by the seasons, and in all cases where excep- 
tional circumstances demand it, the night period mav 
bo reduced to ten hours on sixty days of the year 

Article 7 In countries where the climate renders 
work by day particularly trying to the health, the night 
period may he shorter than prescribed in the above 
articles, provided that compensatory rest is accorded 
ciuring the day. 

Article 12. Each member w'liich ratifies this Con- 
vention agrees to bring its provisions info operation 
not later than Ist July, 1922, and to take such action 
as may be necessary to make these provisions effective 

The United States. Although the war af- 
fected American industrial workers less than 
those of countries that were fighting for a longer 
p(^riod, still women were called upon throughout 
the United States to fill the places of men who 
had been called into the army. The War Labor 
Board (q.v.) estimated that there were over 
1,500,000 women engaged in essential war inilus- 
fries alone at the time of the signing of the 
armistice. A great part of this working force 
was not composed of women entering the field of 
industrial emplayment iox tlie first time, for 


there was a notable shifting of women from 
domestic service, teaching, and other occupations 
into w^ork more intimately related to the Avar. 
At the same time, however, many wives and 
mothers of soldiers were forced by economic pres- 
sure into industry for the first time. The cens' S 
of 1910 gave the numher of women who Avere 
“gainfully employed” throughout the United 
States as approximately 8.000,000; there is no 
doubt that at the end of 1919 this number might 
be safely placed at well over 11,000,000. The 
return of ilischarged soldiers to positions which 
were being satisfactorilA filled by women caused 
some frietion, and on, the whole there seems to 
he a tendency for women to remairt in the in- 
dustries in Avhieh they obtained a foothold during 
the Avar. Waijes, for the most part, have re- 
mained substantially lower than those paid to 
men for the same services, although the past year 
has Avitnessed increasing agitation for the con- 
cession of “(Hpial pay for equal work.” 

The entrance of women into new fields of in- 
dustry made necessary the adoption of new 
legislation and the extension of old legislation 
eov<*r the new conditions. Uuiiiig 1919 Vtah 
iritopled an eight-hour law for women in ])rivate 
einplo>numt, making seven western States Avhieli, 
together with the Ihsfricf of Volumbin and Vorto 
RirOf now have this advanced standard. Aofth 
Dakota limited women’s Avoik to eight and onc- 
lialf hours a day and to six days and 48 hours 
a AA^eek. Existing limitations were extended to 
ncAv classes of women in Arkansas (those engaged 
by employers hiring three or less), California 
(women elevator operators in ofiice buildings), 
Micliiffan (women employed in theatres, hotels, 
and the like), Acm York (those operating ele- 
vators or enqiloved on the traction systems), 
Oh\o (elevator operators), and Oklahoma (all 
women except druggists, nurses, and those in 
asriculture or domestic service). M ns sachn setts 
reduced women’s hours to nine a dav and 4R a 
week. Connertient closed a loophole in its night- 
work law for women by barring the entire period 
betAveen 10 p. M. ami fi A. M. instead of from 10 
p. M. to midnight as was the previous effect of 
the statute. On the other hand, ^ew York ex- 
cluded women rcjiorters and news writers from 
the prohibition against, night work, and Vermont 
authorized its commissioner of industries to sus- 
pend the hour Hmitutions on woman and child 
labor for two moiitlis yeailv for concerns han- 
dling perislialiie goods. Neiv ) ork restricted the 
employment of women on 1<K*al traction lines and 
on elevators, setting a minimum age of 21 for the 
first and of 18 for latter emplo^unent, and 
Afissouri prohibited iJie employment in industry 
of w^onien for three weeks before and three weeks 
after childbirth. 

(^RLAT Buri'AiN. it has fieen estimated that 
from July, 1914, to duly, 1918, there have been 
approximately l,200,0rK) entrants” of 

AA'oiiien into the field of iiidusii*y, exclusive of the 
400,099 women who came in from domestic serv- 
ice and small workshops. These women filled 
positions to which the demobili/ed army looked 
fcir employment, and to complic*ate matters fur- 
ther theie were many agreements Avhich the gov- 
ernment had made Avitli trade-unioriR AAdiich pro- 
vided for the return of disehWBed aoldiers to 
thek former employment, as wdl as opening cer- 
tain occupations to wom^a far the period of the 
war only. The entire year was given over to an 
effort tp straighten matters out, and at the end 
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of the year little real progresfl could be reported. 
The Women’s Employment Committee of the 
British Ministry of Becon struct ion has made an 
exhaustive study of conditions, and has .sub- 
mitted its recommendations, among the most im- 
portant of which are the demands that local 
government clerical posts be opened to men and 
women alike; that in all industry the principle 
of “equal pay for equal output” he applied to 
both sexes; recommending the establishment of 
minimum wage rates and trade hoards, and the 
adoption of a scheme of mother’s pensions on the 
American model; sanctioning trade-unionism for 
women and. urging the government to aid them 
to organise, either separately or in unions made 
up of both men and women; the vocational train- 
ing of women on a scale not hitherto attempted; 
the establishment of a 44-hour week with an 
annual two weeks’ holiday with pay; and various 
extensive programmes of safety and health legis- 
lation and welfare work. An interesting side- 
light of the movement is a demand on the part 
of the Women’s Advisory C’ommittco on Domestic 
Service (11)10) that an extensive training system 
he inaugurated by the Department of Education 
in which “the training for house workers should 
be regarded in the same light as the training of 
any other skilled worker.” Throughout Great 
Britain there is noted a marked inclination for 
women to reiriain in their new lines of endeavor, 
and a decided disinclination on tludr part to 
return to low-paid domestic sor\ ice, laundi'y- 
work. etc. 

Other Countries. On March 7, 1910, a decree 
wa.s promulgat(?d in Belgium^ elToctive as law on 
October 1st, which regulated the employment of 
women and children. This law prohibits the ern- 
ploymemt of children under 14; and of young 
persons under 16 and femah^ under 21 in occu- 
pations exceeding their strength or dangerous to 
their health or morals. It provides that women 
may not he employed for four weeks sulmcqueut 
to (diildbirth, and night work for women is pro- 
hibited. Employers arc required to keep data 
concerning the employment of both women and 
children, and to submit to government inspec- 
tion 

Pern adoptwl an excellent Women’s and Chil- 
dren’s l abor Law on Nov. 25, 1918, embracing all 
occupations where women or (diildren work for 
others, with the exception of domestic service 
and in agricultural work where no mechanical 
motors arc used. 

The Japan Year Bool' contains an interesting 
account of conditiotis of employment of women 
and girls in Japan. Summarizing: Female 
labor constitutes a main part in the factory 
economy of Japan. In 10,299 factories, employ- 
ing not loss than 10 operatives each, female labor 
constitutes 58 per cent of the working force Of 
the total number of child workers under 15 years 
of age, 82 per eent are girls. Female workers in 
Japanese factories number some 500,000, of 
whom 500.000 are under 20 years of age. Of 
these, 400,000 are engaged in the spinning, weav- 
ing, and dyeing industries, and 70 per cent of 
them live' in factory quarters, under what 
amount w to a system of confinement. Work in 
the raw silk factories lasts from L‘l to 14 hours 
per day, and ip the weaving mills from 14 to 
10 hours. Night’ Work is prevalent. The health 
of the women W(>rkpr8 is quickly broken, the 
turnover being approximately 80 per cent in the 
course of A year. Ih fd,ctbry quariei’s, day shifts 


and night shifts make impartial use of the same 
beds, and tuherciilosis is rife, the death rate from 
that disease amounting to 30 per 1000. 

WOMEN’S CLUBS, General Federation of. 
The fifteenth biennial convention of this organiza- 
tion will be held in June, 1920, at Des Moines, 
Iowa. No reports have been received from the 
different divisions of the Federation since the 
last convention in iVpril, 1918. The regular de- 
partments of the clubs are: Art, Mrs. C. E. 
Perkins, Michigan; Civics, Mrs. B. L. Prody, 
Michigan ; Civil Service Reform, Mrs. C. F. 
Wood, District of Columbia; Conservation, Mrs. 
J. D. Sherman, Illinois; Education, Mrs. O. S. 
Baines, California; Home Economics, Mrs. C. W. 
Greene, Missouri; Industrial and Social Condi- 
tions, Mrs. J. D. Wilkinson, Louisiana; Legisla- 
tion, Miss Mary Wood, New York; Literature 
and Library Extension, Mrs. Trueworthy-White, 
Mass.; Music, Mrs. W. D. Steele, Missouri; and 
Public Health, Mrs. E. Blair, New York. Spe- 
cial divisions of new work just formed arc: 
Americanization, Mrs. T. G Winkes, Minnesota, 
director; Community Service, Mrs. G. W. Plum- 
mer, Illinois, director; and Thrift, Miss Georgia 
A. Bacon, Mass., Director. The officers for 1918- 
20: President, Mrs. Joaiah K. Cowles, Los An- 
geles, Cal.; first vice-president, Miss Georgia A. 
Bacon, Worcester. Mass.; second vice-president, 
Mrs. Thomas G. Winter, Minneapolis, Minn.; cor- 
responding secretary, Mrs. ISlaiy 1. Wood, Ports 
mouth, N. H.; treasurer, Mrs, Benjamin B, 
Clark, Red Oak, Jovva; and auditor, Mrs. William 
P. Harper, Seattle, Wash. The official organ is 
The (iencral Federation MagazinCy Washington, 
D. C. 

WOOD, Daniel Joseph. A distinguished 
English organist, died at Exeter, August 27. 
Tie was born at Brornpton, Kent, Aug. 25, 1849. 
From 1876 ‘till his death ho filled tlie post of 
organist at Exeter Cathedral, and also conducted 
several choral societies. He published sacred 
music and some works for organ. 

WOOL. See Live Stock. 

WOOLEN HANUFACTUBES. See Tex- 
TH.E InDI STRY. 

WOOLWOBTH, Frank W. American mer- 
chant, proprietor of the well-known Woolworth 
building, died, April 7, at Glencove, Long Island, 
lie was born at Rodman, N. Y., April 13, 1852, 
cducatcfl at the public schools and a business 
college and began his career in Utica, N. Y., 
February, 1879, with a “Five cent Store” but 
removed in the same year to Lancaster, Pa., 
where he opened a similar store. After 10 years 
of remarkable industry he built up a chain of 
th(‘se five and 10 eent stores whieh steadily in- 
creased until shortly before his death th(‘re were 
reported to he over 1000 of them in the United 
States and Canada and about 75 in Great Bri- 
tain. These were all controlled by the Wool- 
w^orth corporation of which he was the president. 
He had liegnn his business career at the age of 
27 with a capital of some $300 and on his death 
he Was the possessor of a vast fortune. I'hc 
Woohvorth building in which he took great 
pride as the highest in the world stands 792 
feet high and its foundation has a depth of 120 
feet, ills corporation before his death w^as s^iid 
to employ between 25,000 and 30,000 people. 

WORCESTER FESTIVAL. See Musk, 
Pefttivals. 

WORCESTER POLYTECHNIC INSTI- 
TUTE. A non-sectarian in^titutlbh for theo- 
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retical and practical training for men, founded 
at Worccst(‘r, Mass., in 1865. Enrollment for 
Kuninier practice, 1910, 268, for the fall, 567. 
Tlicrc are 51 niemherH of the faculty, three men, 
John B. Zinn, Chemistry, R. C. Joslin, Modern 
I.angnagcs, and S. J. Plimpton, Physics, being 
added in 1019. Productive funds, 1018-10, 
$1,003,446; income therefrom, 1018-10, $53,002. 
(In July 1, 1010, there were 14,614 bound vol- 
umes and 2527 theses in the library. Gifts to 
the funds during the year totaled $34,750. 
President, Tra Nelson Tloliis. 

WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION. Work 
men’s compensation is the most widely adopted 
of the social insurances (q.v.) ; statistics com- 
])iled in 1018 showed that in 82 states of the 
world there were in force special laws for the 
legulation of claims for compensation on the 
part of workers who have met with accidents. 
Most of this legislation has been passed within 
leccnt years, for in the year 1000 such provisions 
had been made in only nine states. It has be- 
come generally recogni;f.ed that justice is not 
easily attained when the injured worker is forced 
to sue his employer for compensation in the 
courts of law, and that even when the employers’ 
liability is dcfinitelv fixed, such procedure is 
exceedinoly ' wasteful and ineflTicient. Figures 
compiled in the ITnited States show that under 
employiTs’ liability, only $28 of each $100 paid 
by employers to insurnneo companies for ]»rotec- 
tion e>'er i cached the injured workingmen in 
form of damages or compensation. Accidents 
are the most spectacular of the mishaps occur- 
ring to work<'rK, and the responsibility of them 
(s comparatively easy to place. Perhaps these 
reasons account for the fact that workmen’s 
com})ensation is the onl> form of social insur- 
ance that has been extensively adopted in the 
United States. The following summary of 
United States legislation is adapted from The 
Amcriran Labor LegtsJation Review for Decem- 
ber, 1010. 

UxiTKi) States Lfcuslation fou 1010. Em- 
plou'is' liability laws were extended in three 
States, and in Oregon it was made illegal for 
any ])('rson, imduding attorneys, to solicit any 
business dealing A\ilh personal injuiy claims, 
oi for any person to solicit such business for an 
attorney. Four new workmen’s compensation 
acts were passed, that of Noith Dakota being 
compulsory, and those of Alabama, Missouri, and 
4\‘nncssee being elective. At the end of the 
^ear only six States in the Union were without 
this t.N pc of legislation; all of them belong to 
the Southern group — Arkansas, Georgia, Florida, 
Mississippi, North Uarolina, and South C-aio- 
lina In more than 3(1 States and in (/ongics.s, 
existing ('ompensation acts were amended, in 
nio.sf cases extemding the scope of the act, increas- 
ing the scale of indemnity, reducing the waiting 
jicriod, extending the provisions for medical 
care, making special arrangement for compensa- 
tion for second injuries, or bringing private 
casualty conipani(‘s doing workmen’s compensa- 
tion business under more careful control. Four- 
teen American compensation laws are now com- 
pulsory. Eight, including the new acts in Mis- 
souri and North Dakota, base compensation on 
66% per cent of wages, four on 65 per cent, 10 
on 60 per cent, and four on 55 per cent. Con- 
necticut and Wisconsin extended their laws to 
cover occupational disease ; similar provision 
previously existed in Odlifoniia, Hawaii, Massa- 


chusetts, and under the compensation law of the 
Federal government. Kansas, Missouri, and 
Ohio permitted blind persons to waiv(» claims to 
com))ensation for injuries caused by their blind- 
ness, and Minnesota made it illegal to discrimi- 
nate in insurance rates against the handicapped. 
Fight States made provision for vocational re- 
habilitation of industrial cripples, including ac- 
ceptance, in some cases, of the terms of the 
Federal law enacted this year authorizing gov- 
ernment aid to iStates conforming to certain 
standards. The Governor of Kansas was nuthor- 
i/<*d to appoint a commission to draft workmen’s 
compensation legislation. 

New Acts: Alauama. An elective workmen’s 
compensation law is enacted providing compen- 
sation for accidental industrial injuries, unless 
caused by willful misconduct, intoxication, will- 
ful failure or refusal to use safety appliances 
provided, willful refusal or neglect to comply 
with the law, or willful breach of a reasonable 
rule or regulation of his employer of which the 
employee has knowledge. The act docs not re- 
move the defenses of employers of less than 16 
woikmen, counties, cities, towns, villages, school 
districts, domestic servants, farm or casual 
laborers, or common carriers in interstate com- 
merce, but employers of fewer than 16 may come 
under its provisions. No coiiqiensation is to he 
paid for the first two weeks, unless the disability 
lasts for four weeks, in which case compensa- 
tion is to be paid for the first two weeks also 
Compensation is 50 per cent of the ave^'age earn- 
ings, limited to 300 weeks in case of temporary 
total disability, to 550 w(*eks in case of (*ertain 
permanent total disabilities, to 400 weeks in case 
of all other permanent total disabilities, and to 
certain scheduled jieriods in case of dismember- 
ment. There is a maximum of $12 per week, 
which is reduced to $5 after 400 weeks, anti a 
vveekly minimum of $5, unless wages are less in 
which case compensation is equal to wages The 
percentage of compensation is to he increuNcd 5 
per cent for each dependent child under 18 until 
it reaches 60 per cent, and the weekly maximum 
is to be increased $1 for each child until it 
leaches $15, but the total amount of the com- 
pensation is limited to $5000. Death benefits 
and medical attention are alst) provided for. 
7 \nd the legal procedure for collecting bemdits 
is outlined. Law etTective .Ian. 1, 1020. 

Missorui. An elective com])ensation law is 
enacted applying to all public and private em- 
ployments win re five or more are engaged, ex- 
cept farm labor, domestic servii'c, casual labor, 
outworkers in their own homes, employees earn- 
ing more than $3000 per year, officials and em- 
plovees protected by the federal employers’ lia- 
bility law, but exempted (unployers may elect 
the act. It provides compensation for industrial 
injuries by accident not due to the employee’s 
(W another’s willful misconduct, including in- 
tentional self-inflicted injuries, intoxication, or 
willful violation of safety laws or reasonable 
safety rules. For the first eight weeks of dis- 
ability the employer must provide necessary 
medieval aid not exceeding $200. No cash com- 
pensation is to be paid for the first seven days 
unless disability lasts longer than six weeks, in 
which case compensation is to be paid from the 
date of injury. Compensation for total disabil- 
ity is two-thirds of wages. If the disability is 
temporary, compensation is limited to 400 weeks; 
if permanent, compensation is reduced to 40 
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f>er cent after 240 weeks. For temporary par* 
(ial disability two- thirds of the loss in wage* 
earirm? capacity, but not more than $12 per 
week, is payable for not more than 200 weeks. 
In case of death total dependents are to receive 
two- thirds of wages for not more than 300 
weeks, and partial dependents proportionately 
less. 'J he employer must pay for burial not ex- 
(•eeding $100. There is a weekly maximum of 
$1.5 and a weekly minimum of $0, except where 
wages are less than $0. Each employer is re- 
(piired lo carry insurance unless he can satisfy 
the commission of his ability to pay any possible 
liability. A commission of four is appointed by 
the (Governor to serve for six year.s at $4000 a 
>’ear, to administer the act. $50,000 is appro- 
priated for expenses of administration. Appeals 
from d(‘cisions of commission may be taken to 
the (hreuit Court on Errors of Law, and further 
apf>eal may be taken in civil actions. Tn effect 
November, 1010. 

North Dakota. A compulsory workmen’s 
compensation insurance law applying to all 
hazardous employments except agriculture, do- 
mestic service, and common carriers by steam, 
is enacted. All employers under the act are re- 
((uired to contribute in proportion to their acci- 
dent hazards to a workmen’s compensation fund. 
From this fund employees are to be furnished in 
case of injury all necessary medical, surgical, 
and hos])ital services and supplies. No compen- 
sation is to be paid unless disability lasts seven 
days, but if it does, compensation is to be paid 
fiom the date of injury. Compensation is to be 
00% per cent of wages during total disability. 
Tn case of permanent partial disability, it is to 
be paid for a period proportioned to the per- 
centage of disability, considering the employee’s 
age and occupation. The weekly maximum and 
minimum are $20 and $6 respectively, but com- 
pensation may not be more than wages. In 
death case the widow is to be allowed 35 per cent 
of wages until death or remarriage, and 10 per 
cent additional for each child under 18, but not 
moie than per cent in all. A workmen’s 

comp(*nsation bureau is established to adminis- 
ter the act, with powers necessary to conduct 
investigations. If compensation is denied on any 
“ground going to the basis of the claimant’s 
right’’ an injured worker may within 30 days 
appeal to the district court. In effect, July 1, 
IhlO. 

Te.nnessek. An elective compensation law is 
enacted applying to all employments except 
casual, domestic, and farm labor, and inter- 
state (ionunerce, and excepting also coal mines, 
employers of less than 10, the State, coun- 
fi^s, and municipal corporations. The defenses 
of the latter are not removed by the act, 
but they may accept its terms, and withdraw 
again on 30 (lays’ notice. All personal injuries 
by accident are covered except those due to will- 
ful misconduct, intentional self-inflicted injury, 
intoxication, or willful failure to Use safety ap- 
plmnees or perform a duty required by law. In 
case of injury, medical aid and appliances not 
exceeding $100 in value must be allowed for 
30 days. There is a waiting period of 14 days 
except when the disability lasts for six weeks. 
After the waiting period, 50 per cent of wages 
is to be paid for 300 weeks. If the injury causes 
permanent total disability the period is extended 
to 400 weeks, after which a maximum of $5 a 
vvi'eli is to be paid f()r J50 woeks, so long 


as the total is not more than $5000. In death 
cases the widow is to receive 30 per cent of her 
husband’s wages with 10 per cent additional for 
each child up to 50 per cent for 400 weeks. For 
both disability and death cases the compensa- 
tion is to be not more than $11 per wee^k or 
less than $5 per week unless actual wages arc 
less In all death cases $100 is allowed for 
burial. Employer must carry insurance or 
satisfy commissioner that he is able to pay 
awarcis. Employers and workmen are to agree 
as to the amount of compensation due, and file 
a copy of the settlement with the bureau of 
workshop and factory inspection within 10 days. 
Disputes are to be decideci in the Count3% Chan- 
cery, or Criminal Court, and appeals may be 
taken to the Circuit Court and thence to the 
Supreme C'ourt. In effect, July 1, 1919. 

Judicial Decisions. During the year 1919 
the last doubts as to the eonstitutionality of 
employers’ liability and workmen’s compensa- 
tion legislation were dispelled. The decision 
which established their position beyond question 
was liand(‘d down by the Supreme Court in the 
“Arizona Employers’ Liability Cases” {250 U. S. 
400) on dune ’oth This opinion states that 
“the Arizona Employers’ Liability Law in re- 
spect of certain specified employments reasonably 
designated as inherently hazardous and danger- 
ous to workmen, imposes upon the employer, 
without regard to his fault or that of any persciii 
for whose eonduc’t he is responsible, liability in 
compensatory (not speculative or punitive) dam- 
ages for accidental personal injury or .death of 
any employee arising out of and in the course 
of the employment and due to a condition or 
conditions of occupation, but not caused by the 
emiiloyee’s own negligence. HELD, that it does 
not infringe the rights of the employers under 
the Fourteenth Amcmdment.” The decision was 
handed down by Mr. Justice Pitney, and there 
was a concurring opinion by Mr. Justice Holmes 
which presented additional reasons for the law’s 
constitutionality. This decision carrii'd judicial 
statement on the siibiect further than it has been 
carried before, it being declared that the em- 
ployer could be held responsible for accidimts 
when be was in no way at fault, and tliat be 
could then add the costs of such accidents to the 
price of the finished commodity so that in the 
end the public would pay for mutilation as one 
of the legitimate costs of production. A dis- 
senting opinion was delivered by Mr, Justice 
McKenna, in which the Chief Justice, and Jus- 
tices Van Devanter and McUeynolds concurred. 

Bbazii . A system of workmen’s compensa- 
tion WHS introduced in Brazil by an Official D(v 
crec of Jan. 15, 1919; this decueo iKM-amc ef- 
fective one month later, February 1 5th. The 
act is of a compulsory nature, and does not pre- 
clude criminal procedure in cases involving such 
action at common law In fatal cases, com- 
pensation under the law amounts to $25 for 
funeral expenses, and a lump sum equal to three 
years’ wages of the worker, one-half of whicdi 
goes to a surviving wife, and the other half is 
divided among direct heirs, according to provi- 
sions of the (‘ommon law and civil code. For 
partial permanent diaiahility this sum is scaled 
down from 30 to 60 per cent according to the 
degree of disability, and Is paid to the worker 
himself. Compensation for tmnorary disability 
amounts to oiie-Iialf of %c daily v^age of the 
injured party, The is Wfuired to pro* 
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vide medical care, surp^ical and hospital treat* 
irient, etc., and must furnish the authorities with 
a report (including doctor’s certificate) to prove 
that this has been done in each case of injury. 

Scandinavia. According to the Stockholm 
Social ’Democraien for February 14th, the three 
Scandinavian countries have signed an agree- 
ment with regard to reciprocal treatment of 
persons covered by existing laws for the insur- 
ance of workpeople against industrial accidents. 
Henceforward, the citizens of any one of these 
countries, while residing in another country, are 
(‘n titled to workmen’s compensation on the same 
basis as the natives of that country. See Occu- 
pational Hiseaskr. 

WORLD’S CROPS. See Agriculture. 

WRECKS. See Safety at Sea. 

WRESTLING. Joe Stecher, the Nebraska 
heavyweight, was the most prominent figure of 
the piofessional wrestling world in 1919. He 
(Tieaecd in numerous matches and ran up an im- 
pressive string of victories. Earl Caddock of 
Iowa won the championship in 1918 but because 
of war service did not defend his title in 1919. 
A match between Stecher and Caddock will be 
held during the early part of 1920. 

'the Amateur Athletic Union championships 
weie held at Birmingham, Ala., the winners in 
the various classes being; 

108 pounds, J. F. IVIejighcr, Oary, Tnd. ; 115 
])ounds, flans, Birmingham, Ala.; 125 

]>oundH, IVlax Cans; 135 pounds, B Johnson, 
Birmingham, Ala ; 145 pounds, Glenn Smith, 
Gary, Ind ; 15S pounds, George Tragos, Gary, 
Tnd.: 175 pounds, Karl Kunert, Gary, Tnd.; 
heavywtdght, Stanley Czarnccke, Gary, Ind. 

The intercollegiate championship was won by 
B(*nnsylvania State College for the second year 
in succession, behigli finished second and Cor- 
nell third. 

WtJ'RTTEMBERG. One of the constituent 
states of the former German Empire with a 
monarchical form of government; situated be- 
tween Bavaria on the east and Baden on the 
west. Area, 75.34 square miles; population, 
Dec 1, 1910, 2,437,574. Tt was declared a 

“People’s Republic” in November, 1918, and a 
constitiK'iit assembly was elected, dan. 12, 1919, 
to frame the constitution. On March 7, Wilhelm 
Bios was elected president. 

WYNDHAM, Sir Charles. British actor 
and manager, died in P^ngland, January 12. He 
was born at Liverpool in March, 1837, the son 
of a physician, was educated at Saint Andrews, 
at King’s f’ollege, London, and at German uni- 
versities. During the Civil War he came to 
America and obtained an appointment as sur- 
geon in the Federal army. He was present at 
several of the great battles of the war and went 
thiough the Red River campaign. He returned 
to England in 1805 and appeared at Manchester 
in a play of his own composition. In 1868 he 
appeared in London where he at once won favor 
by his grace and vivacity in the playing of light 
parts In 1809 he traveled all through the 
United States, playing in various rOles and win- 
ning a marked success. In December, 1875, he 
took the plav of Brighton (Bronson Howard’s 
Saratoga) which he had played with great suc- 
cess to the Criterion Theatre in London, and 
icmained there for the next 23 years, gaining 
for the theatre a great reputation as the home 
of farce and light comedy, and acquiring for 
Jiimself renown as a performer and stage man- 


ager. In 1880 he produced David Garrick which 
from that time on was his favorite and most 
successful piece, and produced frequently, not 
only ill England, but in foreign countries. 
Among the playwrights who supplied him with 
the best knowm, and the moat successful plays 
w'as Mr. Henry Arthur Jones, whose series be- 
gan with The Bauble Shop in 1893, and which 
included The Case of Rebellious Susan, The Liars, 
and other stage favorites. In 1899 he opened 
the Wyndham’s Theatre with the revival of 
Rosemary, which was followed by a version of 
Cyrano de Bergerac. This venture into dramatic 
drama, however, was not successful. He then 
produced the well-known play by Mr. 11. A. 
Jones, Mrs, Dane’s Defense, and in this showed 
a capacity to act a serious part. During his 
later years he was mainly engaged in reviving 
(•(‘lebrated roles. In 1903 he moved to another 
theatre — the New Theatre. He made frequent 
visits to the United States where his acting was 
hi'dilv apiireciated. See Florence T. Shore, Sir 
Charles Wyndham (New York, 1908). 

WYOMING. Population. By the federal 
census of 1910 the population was 145,965; by 
the State census of 1915 it was 141,705; while 
on July l‘, 1919, the federal bureau estimated the 
population as 195.791. 

AoRin i;n re. The following table is compiled 
fiom an annual report of the federal Department 
of Agriculture. 


C ) op 

r ear 

A creaf/c 

Prod . Bu 

Value 

Corn . 

1919 

48,000 

768,000 

$1,267,000 


1918 

40,000 

1 000,000 

1,400,000 

Oats 

3919 

HI 5,000 

5,670,000 

6,350.000 


1918 

285,000 

11.685.000 

9,848,000 

Burley 

. 1939 

35.000 

525,000 

919.000 

1918 

30.000 

1 110,000 

1 143.000 

Wheat 

1919 

284.000 

4,008.000 

8,497 000 


1918 

200,000 

6.600.000 

12,174,000 

Hu> 

3919 

605.000 

a 853.000 

19,619.000 

1918 

050,000 a 1,365,000 

19,110,000 

Potatoes 

1919 

33,000 

2 640,000 

5,016.000 


1918 

30,000 

4,500,000 

3,825,000 


a Tons. 


Ediu'ATION. The school population in 1918 
was 48,429, and the enrollment was 38,271.^ The 
average daily attendance was 27,960. IJiero 
were in 1918*1905 teachers. The average salary 
of elementary school teachers was for men, .$087, 
and for women, $532; men high school teachers 


icceived $1600, women $973. 

GnAinriEs and Gorrecttonr. The following 
institutions are under State control: Hospitals 
at Evanston, Rock Springs, Sheridan; Peniten- 
tiarv at Rawlins; Soldiers and Sailois’ home at 
Buffalo: School for Defectives at Lander; Big 
Horn Hot Springs Reserve at Thermopolis ; In- 
d strial Institute at Worland. 

Officers : Governor, Robert D. Carey ; Secre- 
tarv of State. W. E. Chaplin; Treasurer, A. D. 
Hoskins; Auditor;!. C. Jefferis; Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, Katherine A. Morton; 
Attorney-General, Wm. L. Walls; Adjutant- 
General*, W. K. Weaver; Librarian, Agnes R. 
Wright; Insurance (Commissioner, R. B. Forsyth. 

Judiciary. Supreme Court: Chief Justice, 
Cvrus Beard; Justices, Charles N. Potter, 
(‘harles E. Blvdenburgh; Clerk, Wm. H. Kelly. 
See Agricultural Experiment StATioNS. 
X-RAYS IN CHEMICAL ANALYSIS. 


See Chemistry. 

YACHTING. No sport shirered more as a 
result of the mr thm yachting and the season 
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of 1919 was most disappointing. The Federal 
government had taken practically all the larger 
yachts, both sail and power, and few of those 
that were left had been in (jommission for some 
years. 

The associations in and about New York City 
ran ofl‘ a series of races during the summer, 
chiefly on Saturdays and holidays and the 
Larchmont Club carried through a week’s racing 
programme. The number of starters in the 
various events was small but it was expected 
that the sport would have a big boom in 1920 
when Sir Thomas Lipton will make another at- 
tempt to capture the America’s Cup. Sir 
1’hoinas formally challenged for the trophy in 
October. 

Miss Detroit 111 for the second successive year 
won the gold cup races held under the auspices 
of the National Power Boat Association with a 
total of 17 points. Miss Detroit II was second 
with 16 points and Mlevenih Hour third with 
four points. The liedouiv, owned by L. IT. 
Ntraus, repeated its victory of 1918 in the New 
York to Poughkeepsie race. 

YALE UNIVERSITY. A non-sectarian in- 
stitution of higher learning located at New 
Haven, Conn. The enrollment for the fall of 
1919 was as follows: Graduate School, 380; 
Yale College, 1394; Shcfiicld Scientific School, 
1032; School of Medicine, 88; School of Religion, 
111; School of Law, 135; School of the Fine 
Arts, 56; School of Music, 122; School of For- 
estry, 27 ; net total, 3326. There were 532 mem- 
bers in the faculty. The library has more than 
1,000,000 volumes. Productive funds of Yale 
amount to $25,000,000. The income for the year 
1918-19 was $1,997,272. 1’he most interesting 
change of 1919 is the thorough reorganization 
effected by the Yale Corporation in March. This 
changed the relationship of the Sheffield Scien- 
tific School to the rest of the university, bringing 
it more completely within the general organiza- 
tion, and establishing a common Freshman year 
for the Scientific School and the College, at the 
same time lengthening the Scientific School 
course from three years to four. This change 
also included the departmentalization of the 
Faculty, and out of it grew later substantial in- 
creases in faculty salaries. There is in process 
of construction a tjuadrangle of dormitories for 
the upper classes of Yale College, the gift of 
Mrs Stephen P». Harkness, in memory of her 
son, which will be when complete one of the 
finest groups of buildings of this sort in the 
country. Tale was founded in 1701. Pre^^idellt, 
Arthur Twining Hadley, LL.l). 

YATES, Frbi). British- American jm inter, 
died at Rydal, England, in March. He was born 
at Southampton, England, but was taken to the 
llnited States in his youth and became a painter; 
subsequently studied in Paris under Bonnat, and 
acquired repute for his portraits, exhibiting at 
the Salon. He afterwards settled in San Fran- 
cisco where he opened a school of painting, but 
returned to Europe and after a visit to the 
Continent, began about 1890 a series of portraits 
which gave him a wide reputation. He worked 
in oil and water cdlor, pastel, crayon, and char- 
coal, and did a good deal of etching. In spite of 
this versatility he was reputed an able and hon- 
est craftsman. Among his sitters were his per- 
sonal friend, President Wilson, and Mr. Augus- 
tine Birrell, Sir Henry Wood, and other well 
known men. 


YELLOW FEVER. The report in November 
of the Rockefeller Foundation on progress in 
the warfare against this affection is encouraging, 
not only because this once widespread tropical 
scourge is now limited to a few small foci, but 
from the fact that the contagious principle ap- 
pears to have been isolated by Noguchi in eon- 
neetion with cases in Guayaquil, Ecuador. The 
only foci for cumulative incidence during recent 
years have been at this locality and in Guate- 
mala, where it was detected in June, 1918, and 
was a menace to the United States troops con- 
centrated in Southern ports. In this Central 
American outbreak there were 550 eases with 
290 deaths. Three months later the disease 
had been completely stamped out. Some of the 
local medical journals in the Spanish language 
give full accounts of the eiiiclemic and the leading 
local health officer of Guatemala, Seuor Villa- 
grfln, succumbed to the disease and received the 
honor of a memorial number of the medical 
journal, of wliieb be was at the time editor 
The rapid and thorough success of organized 
governmental measures of the local health boards, 
assisted by a representative of the ITnited States 
Public Heallli Service, is most encouraging. 
The Rockefeller Foundation played no role in 
the Central American c])ideinic but will co- 
operate with the governments of western South 
America with the aim of the total suppression 
of (he foci of diseasf* in that ])ar( of the world. 
In an aitiele by Rucker published in 1917 the 
danger spots of the disease were then said to be 
the Atlantic coasts of Mexico and Central Amer- 
ica, parts of the West Indies and of western 
Africa. The epidemic at Guatemala was therc- 
for(‘ not wholly unexpected, but the other areas 
have remained quiescent, while the appearance 
later of the disease in western South America 
was quite unforeseen. Until the recrudescence 
of the disease in Guatemala, the latter, as stated, 
wa.s foi a time the sole aiea of massed incidence 
in the world and at no time did it assume dan- 
gerous proportions. 

YOUNG, Benneit Henderson. Confederate 
veteran and lawyer, died at Louisville, Ky , Keh- 
ruary 23. He was horn at Nichohisville, Ky., 
May 25, 1843, and was educatid at Centre (k)l- 
leg<*, Ky. He served in the Confedeiate army 
under General Morgan. He was a member of 
the Kentucky (^institutional Convention in 1890. 
H(’ wa.s cominand(T-in-ch}ef of the C'onfcderatc 
Veteians. He wiote a history of (he consdtu- 
tion of Iventueky, and other local historical 
works and also reminiscences of the Civil War. 

YOUNG, Rr’iiard Whitehead. Soldier and 
lawyer, died at Salt Lake City, ITah, December 
26. He had eommaiided the 65 th artillery 
brigade in France during the war, with the rank 
of brigadier-general. He was horn at Salt Lake 
City, Utah, Apiil 19, 1858, graduated at the 
University of Utah, 1877, at West Point in 1882, 
and at the Columbia law school in 1884. He 
s(‘rved as an artillery officer and judge advocate, 
became brigadier-general of the Utah National 
Guard in 1894, and commanded the Utah light 
artillery in the Spanish-Ameriean War and the 
Philippine insurrection. On his return from the 
Philippines he was made regent of the State Uni- 
\eraity (1905-17). He resumed active military 
service as colonel of artillery June 17, 1917, and 
was appointed brigadier-general in the National 
armv, April 16, 1918. 

YOUNG HEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIA- 
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TION. A national organization to promote 
health, character, and piety among the hoys and 
young men of the country. The Year Book for 
the year ending April 30, 1919, shows the 
following statistics: 2077 fully organized As- 
sociations, with a membership of 557,782 men 
and 181,050 boys; 5076 employed officers, making 
a grand total of members of 739,438, beside 
which there were 126,751 members in industrial 
occupations; property and funds totaled $121,- 
797,400, while the income for the year was $29,* 
925,046. Marked increases in work done for 
}ear over 1918 were reported, notably, an in- 
crease of 9.2 per cent in the Employment De- 
partments up to 82,311 situations found for men; 
an increase of nearly 9 per cent in physical work 
up to 269,731 in regular gymnasium classes be- 
sides as many more in athletic and other fea- 
tures; of 5.9 per cent in educational work up to 
86,734 dilTerent students. 

Association war work reached its peak at the 
middle of the spring of 1919, when work was 
l>eing conducted at nearly 1000 points on this 
side of the Atlantic and at nearly 3000 points 
in the American Expeditionary Forces overseas 
and at fully 2000 points among the armies of 
the Allies and in prison camps, or, in all, at 
some 6000 centres. It necessitated the enlist- 
ing of a staff of about 20,000 secretaries at home 
and overseas. The Association distributed over 
5.500,000 copies of the New Testament, the Bible 
and otliei Scripture portions, and also at least 
20,000,000 copies of rclipious pamphlets and book- 
lets. About 7,000,000 books and pamphlets for 
reading and study purposes were purchased and 
distributed among the soldiers and sailors, be- 
sides circulating many hundreds of thousands 
of cojiies of magazines. Forty-five periodicals 
with a weekly circulation of about 700,000 were 
published, and over 400,000,000 sheets of letter 
paper and almost half as many envelopes were 
given away to the American soldiers overseas. 
More than 13,000,000 feet of film were sent or 
purchased abroad and were Shown repeatedly in 
connection with the American Forces. The scope 
of the post exchange operations is indicated by 
the fact that in less than a year from June, 1918, 
to A])ril, 1919, the A.ssociation sold 32,000,000 
bars of chocolate, 60,000,000 cans of jam, 29,000,- 
OOO packages of chewing tobacco, 10,000,000 
packages of candy, 2,000,000,000 cigarettes, 18,- 
000,000 cans of smoking tobacco, and 50,000,000 
cigars These seven articles are only a few of 
the 159 difi'erent kinds of items handled. At the 
time when the operations were largest the capital 
involved exceeded $20,000,000. During the year 
11,229 men and women w(*re sent to Europe to 
help conduct the work, while of the force there, 
75 died either from disease or from shells, 120 
received war medals, and 207 received citations 
or honorable mention. The cost of the new build- 
in^fs (2526 units) which the Association erected 
was $5,500,000, and the annual rental of build- 
ings leased was more than $800,000. At one 
timi' there were 95 entertainment troops playing 
in France, furnishing about 4350 performances 
a month. Students benefited by educational fa- 
eiliUes were as follows: 6000 at the A.E.F. ITni- 
wrsity at Beaune; 2500 in the farm school at 
Allrey ; 7000 at French, and 2000 at British uni- 
versities; 130,000 men at post schools eorre- 
s]ioiiding to elementary schools in the United 
States, 55,000 attending divisional schools cor- 
responding to American high schools, and 100,- 


000 attached to the agricultural department in 
the large base camps. In addition there were 
5800 in specialized vocational schools in con- 
nection with the army shops. Sixty-eight hotels 
were maintained for officers and enlisted men on 
leave in various leave areas. 

In America a personnel of 5464 conducted the 
899 buildings, erected at a cost of $7,879,202. 
The two campaigns for this work netted $58,- 
000,000. 

Work with the French army was similar to 
that with the American soldiers. By Dec. 15, 
1918, 1238 foyers had been started, 130 of which 
were destroyed by shell fire. The personnel in- 
cluded 638 French directors, 234 directresses, 
272 American directors, and 47 directresses. In 
Italy, at the lime the armistice was signed, 
the American Association was maintaining 200 
bnildings for the army and was active in 318 
ho.spital8 and 107 military barracks. In addi- 
tion 20 regular motor routes were maintained 
for moving pictures and musical entertainment. 
During the Italian advance 58 new points were 
promptly established. Extensive work was car- 
ried on in the Russian army and among the civil- 
ian ])opulation. Stations were maintained at 
Vladivostok, Harbin, Irkutsk, Omsk, Samara, 
Kazam, Nishni, Novgorod, Archangel, and Mur- 
mansk. Work was also carried on -in the Greek 
aiiny, among the Uzechs, in Egypt, in East 
Africa, and in Mesopotamia. Headquarters of 
Hie Internaiional Cominiltee of the Y.M.C.A. are 
in New York City. 

YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSO- 
CIATION. This organization has planned a 
world programme, through which emergency 
work maintained during the war shall be made 
permanent and new work undertaken in other 
fields. The War Work Council of the Y, W. C. 
A., throiigh which present reconstruction work 
is done, is differentiated in policy from other 
lelief organizations which coiiporated in the 
United War Work Campaign*, in that it works 
entirely for the interests of women and girls. 

France. The Y. W. C. A. is the only Ameri- 
can organization at present working in France 
for the welfare ot women specifically. The As- 
sociation has been asked by the French to con- 
tinu(‘ its work indefinitely, in order to train 
French women to act as loaders in their own 
conntiy, with a view to ultimately establishing 
a Fieiicli Association. The foyers opened dur- 
ing the war in the large cities and munition 
comiiiunities, will be adapted to peace-time needs 
and established on a permanent basis. Tiie City 
Association in the United States is used as a 
model in developing these foyers. One of the 
centres in Baris, which will be used as a model, 
has an up-to-date cafeteria, accommodating 2000 
persons, a well equipped gymnasium and class 
room. A connecting building will house 50 girls. 
Similar foyers are being maintained in La Ro- 
chelle, Marseilles, Strassburg, Bordeaux, Tours, 
Bourges, and Boatme. 

Up to the present time French universities 
have provided no living quarters for women in 
college towns. To meet this need the Y. W. C. 
A., co'iperating with French committees, has 
opened student hostels for women at Lille, Gren- 
oble, Bordeaux, and Baris. From July to Octo- 
ber, 1919, the Association maintained in Paris 
an International Emergency Training School, 
similar to the National Training School for 
Y. W. C. A, workers in New York City. 
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The latest work of the Y. W, C. A. in France, 
iintlertaken at the request of the United States 
army, is the cemetery work. For the benefit of 
the women who p;o to France to visit the graves 
of their soldier dead, centres have been provided 
at the large American cemeteries. At Komagne, 
the last resting place of 21,600 United States 
soldiers, the Association has taken over two bar- 
racks for the use of persons visiting the Argonne 
(Cemetery. This is the first of a series of similp 
centres at Bouy, Bellcau, and Tere en Tardeiiois, 
vhich the Y. W. C. A. is now establishing near 
other cemeteries of the battle area. 

An Amei^ican Women’s Club has been organ- 
ized in Paris for women not familiar with the 
city. It has accommodations for 125 transient 
guests. The Intelligence Bureau of the Club 
seeks to furnish every kind of information re- 
quired by the traveler, including all available 
data on cemeteries. 

Czecho-Slovakia. The Y. W. C. A. went into 
Czecho-Slovakia in April, 1019, at the request of 
Dr. Alice Masarvk, daughter of the President. 
A directory of existing welfare organizations and 
a survey of Prague were first undertaken. The 
survey was carried on bv experts under the fol- 
lowing divisions : Health, recreation, social weh 
fare, industry, and religion. According to the 
healHi survey, Prague has excellent sanitary 
conditions, lArt tuber cnlosis is appallingly pi*eva- 
lent. On August 1, 1010, a six-weeks’ demon- 
stration training school for social workers was 
oprned in a chateau on the edge of the city. 
Plans have been made for a student foyer in 
Prague; two eity Assoeiations, one in Prague, 
the other in Bratislava; summer camps for both 
cities, and a pei'manent Y. W. C. A. training 
s<*hool for Tialivc students. 

PoJANU. The first unit of 20 Polish Cray 
v^aniaritans set sail for Warsaw, July 31, 1010, 
at the reqiKst of the Children’s Relief Com- 
mittee of Poland. All of these women were 
graduates of the Polish Cray Samaritan School 
iraintaincd in New York City by the Y. W. C. A. 
to tr-aiii Polish women for reconstruction work 
in the land of their ancestors. Out of 300 girls 
who took three months’ probationary training 
in tluir borne cities, 00 qualified for the nine 
months’ intensive training in hospitals and medi- 
cal toehnie, the care and feeding of children, 
arrd various phases of social service. Warsaw 
lias been divided into 10 districts with two work- 
ers in charge of each district. Ten soup kitchens 
have been established where food and minor medi- 
cal care can be given to children. 

Italy. Jhe American Y. W. C. A. cobperat^d 
with the Italian U. C. D. A, in eight centres. 
Headquarters are at Cenoa. Other centres are 
Kome, Na])lea, Palermo, Spezia, Milan, Trieste, 
and Florence. Ai^tivitres include hostels, clubs, 
and cafeterias. In Naples is an emigration port 
centre for women and girls. Also at Naples, 
dii'cctors of factories have requested noon-hour 
club work to keep the girls away from the streets. 
While none of the hostels in Italy are hostess 
houses, American women passing through are 
aecommorlated, and each of the centres keeps a 
list of pensions and hostels to which travelers 
may he directed. 

RimsTA. In Petrograd, in Moscow, down the 
Neva, from \Tadivostok to Archangel, the Y. W. 
C. A. did its war-time work. It waits only for 
peace to make the work permanent. The foyer 
4 |peiied in Archangel at the end of July had in 


four days registered 267 for class work and in 
four weeks there were 560,125 ‘^Girl Guides.” 
The foyer is now closed, but the girls, like the 
Y. W. C. A. secretaries, are waiting for suffi- 
cient peace in Russia for them to continue this 
work. 

At present the active work is in Siberia. 
There is a hostess house at Vladivostok, which 
serves as a home for the 12 secretaries who 
sailed after the armistice. In addition there is 
a service centre with classes in English (200 
attending), sewing and embroidery, physical 
training and drafting, recreation work for the 
hundreds of refugee boys and girls on Russian 
Island, and educational ^and recreational work 
among Russian wives of American soldiers. 

Bfloium. WT^rk is opening up in Belgium. 
In Brussels are the headquarters office and home 
of the Y. W. C A. workers, an hostel, aoconi- 
modatiiig about 20 girls with full Association 
programme and a foyer. This fover is to have 
a cafeteria, gymnasium, concert hall, class rooms, 
and a rest and reading room. A second foyer 
in Antwerp is housed in an attractive building, 
provided by the citizens of the city. 

Rumania. Bucharest is the head((uartcrs for 
Ihe work in Rumania, which was begun after the 
armistice, at the request of Queen Marie. 

Near East. At present there are 10 Y. VV. 
C. A. secretaries co()perating with the American 
Committee for Relief in the Near East. 

Jeri SALEM. When the Red Cross withdrew 
from .lerusalem, the Y. W. C. A. was urged to 
carry on the work There is an hostel, used by 
the British girls stationed in the Palestine cen- 
tre, a w^orkroom, and an employment bureau for 
local women. 

Constantinople. A Y. W. C. A. service centre 
was opened in Constantinople in April. 1010, 
when social and recreational clubs reached as 
many as 250 girls and wliere classes in English, 
French, dressmaking, home nursing and hygiene, 
stenography and tvpewriting were given. This 
centre is the first Y. W. C A. city w ork opened in 
Turkey. Woik among the Armenians includes 
management of the Refugees or Brides’ Home in 
TIarpout, Turkey, w^here there are about 130 
v>omeii, most of them manued to Turks and freed 
since* the armistice, a foyer at Harpout, and 
relief work among refugees at Arabkir and Scu- 
taii. A service centre is planned for Smyrna. 

Bulgaria, iJthuania, GreeeH*, and Serbia have 
asked for Y. W. C. A. work, hut these pleas have 
not been met because the Association has not 
workers or material for expansion on so largo a 
scale. 

The overseas budget for 1019 was $3,000,000, 
but for 1020 it will be about $1,000,000. A sum- 
mary of the war work for United States soldiers 
will he found in the New International Year 
Book for 1018. Tlio officers of the National 
Board are; President, Mrs. Robert E. Speer; 
chairman executive committee, Mrs. John 
French; secretary, Mrs. Lewis H. Lapham; and 
treasurer, Mrs. Samuel J. Broadw^cll Head- 
quarters are maintained at 000 Lexington Ave., 
New York City. 

YUKON. A Territory of Canada, honndtxl by 
Alaska on the west and the Northwest Terri- 
tories on the east and extending from British 
Columbia at the 60th parallel to the Arctic 
Ocean. Area, 207,076 square miles, of which 
640 are wkter; population in 1911, 8512, as com- 
parpd ,^ith 27,219 in 1901. Capital, Pawsoij, 
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with a population in 1911 of 3013, as compared 
with 9142 in 1901. Sec Canada. 

ZANBONAI, Riccakdo. See Music, Ualif. 

ZANZIBAB. A British protectorate of east 
Africa, comprising the island of Zanzibar (640 
s(|uare miles), the island of Pemba (380 square 
miles), and several islets; situated oflf the coast 
of the former German colony, German East 
Africa. Population of Zanzibar (1910), 113,- 
624; of Pemba, 83,109. The Europeans num- 
bered about 200. Chief town, Zarfzibar, with a 
^population of about 35,000; one of the best of 
the African ports. The production of cloves is 
the chief industry, the output in 1917-18 being 

10.123.000 lbs. fSultan in 1919, Seyid Khalifa 
bin Harub (born in 1879); high commissioner, 
Maj.-Geii. Edward Northey; British resident, 
Gen E. B, Pearce. 

ZEBEBASSITE. See Minedalogy. 

ZEISLEK, Fannie Bloomfield. See Music, 
{ rtistSy Instrumentalists. 

ZEISLEB, Joseph. Professor of dermatology 
at Nortliwestern University, died September 1. 
He was horn in Austrian Silesia, Oct. 7, 1858, 
studied at the University of Vienna in the 
Vienna General Hospital; came to the United 
States in 1889 and settled in Chicago. From 
1889 to the time of his death he held the pro- 
fessorship of dermatology in the Northwestern 
University Medical -School and served as derma- 
tologist in other institutions. 

ZIMBO ENSEMBLE. See Music, Chamber' 
M usic. 

ZINC. The following information in regard 
to the year’s production is supplied by the 
United States Geological Survey: The produc- 
tion of primary metallic zinc from domestic ores 
in 15)19 was about 446,000 tons, and from for- 
eign ores about 13,000 tons, a total of 459,000 
tons, compared with 492,405 tons and 25,522 
tons, respectively, a total of 517,927 tons, in 
15)18. Of the output of domestic zinc in 1919 
nearly 27,000 tons consisted of electrolytic zinc, 
as compared with 38,916 tons in 1918. In addi- 
tion there was an output of over 17,000 of redis- 
tilled secondary zinc compared with 9,597 tons 
in 1918, making a total supply of distilled zinc 
in 1919 of 476,000 tons, of which about 45,000 
tons was of high grade, 24,500 tons was of inter- 
mediate grade, 77,500 tons was select and brass 
special, and 329,000 was prime western. Jhe 
production of the corresponding grades in 1918 
was 129,023 tons, 68,937 tons, 98,584 tons, and 
230,930 tons, respectively. Of the total output 
of primary zinc in 1919, about 118,000 tons was 
made in Illinois, as against 141,844 tons in 1918, 

43.000 tons in Kansas as against 29,149 tons, 


119,000 in Oklahoma as against 139,066 tons, 
and 65, .500 tons in Pennsylvania as against 77,- 
342 Ions in the preceding year. 

The exports of zinc made from foreign ores 
were about 17,500 tons and those of zinc from 
domestic ores were about 127,000 tons, compared 
with exports of 26,837 tons of foreign and 80,244 
tons of domestic zinc in 1918. The exports of 
domestic zinc include about 20,000 tons of sheet 
zinc as against 13,875 tons in 1918. The ap- 
parent consumption of primary zinc during 1915) 
was about 304,000 tons, compared with 423,361 
tons in 1918 and 413,643 in 1917, a quantity 
somewhat below the pre-war figure, whieh for 
the years 1910-13 averaged 327,255 tons. 

The decrease in smelter stocks after June 3()th 
coupled with the practical absorption of the large 
government stocks held by the Ordnance Bureau 
at the beginning of the year, taken with the con- 
tinuance of large exports and the growing de- 
mands of the domestic building industry caused 
a stiffening of prices and an increase in operating 
capacity during the last quarter of 1919. The 
exports of zinc averaged over 11,500 tons 
monthly. Great Britain made the largest de- 
mand for our exports of slab zinc, taking the 
greater pait of them doubtless in rebuilding her 
export trade in galvanized products, and France,, 
Japan, and Italy were next in order. Italy was. 
the laigest importer of sheet zinc from the 
United Stales in 1919, Great Britain was a close 
se<‘ond, and Japan took an important quantity. 

The Metal Bulletin of London, under date of 
Dee. 16, 1919, called attention to the critical stole 
of the British zinc smelting industry and, eon- 
sidering the possibility of obtaining zinc from 
other countries, pointed out that Germany, on 
account of lack of fuel and ore, was producing 
only about 3000 tons a month, no more than 
her own nc'cds; that Belgium, producing about 
3000 tons a month, would need the whole of her 
outjmt in 1920 for sheet zinc; that Franco, on 
account of the destruction of her works and lack 
of coal, could not be counted on foi supplies in 
1920; and that works in Holland were closed 
because of the prohibitive price of coal. The 
inference was that the United States would con- 
tinue to expoit zine to England at least for a 
year. 

'Ihe pro luction of eleidrolytic zinc in the 
United Stati s in 15)19 was 25,962 tons, compared 
with 38,885 tons in 1918 and 27,245 tons in 
1917. The American producers were the Ana- 
conda, River Smelting and Refining Co., Judge 
Mining and Smelting (kimpany, and the Mum- 
moth plant. All of these works were inactive 
at the end of 1019, hut in the ease of the Ana- 


MONTHLY AVERAGE PRICE OF ZINC 


Month 

1917 

New York 
191S 

1919 

1917 

St Loms 
1018 

1910 

1917 

London 

1918 

1919 

.Tamiary 

February 

9 619 

7 836 

7 27 2 

9.449 

7.661 

6 922 

48 329 

54 000 

56 045 

10.045 

7.814 

6.623 

9,875 

7 639 

6 273 

47 000 

54 000 

4 6 150 

10.300 

7 461 

6 500 

10 130 

7 286 

6.150 

47 000 

5 4 000 

38 500 

April 

May ...... . . 

9 459 

6 890 

6.464 

9 289 

6.715 

6 114 

.54 632 

54.000 

36.1 S8 

. . 9.362 

7 314 

6 429 

9 192 

7 114 

6.079 

54.000 

54 000 

35 477 

9.371 

8 021 

6.901 

9.201 

7 791 

0 551 

54 000 

54 000 

36 763 

July 

August 

September .... 



.... 8 643 

8 688 

7 87J 

8.473 

8.338 

7 523 

54.000 

54.000 

41 8j5 

8 360 

8.985 

7.789 

8 190 

8.635 

7 439 

54 000 

54 000 

*39 338 

8 136 

9 442 

7 510 

7 966 

9 092 

7 160 

54 000 

54 000 

40 955 

7.983 

8 801 

7 823 

7 813 

8 451 

7.473 

64.000 

54 000 

43 630. 

November 

December 

7.847 

8 491 

8.177 

7.672 

8.141 

7.827 

54.000 

54 100 

46,588. 

7.685 

8 163 

8 700 

7 510 

7 813 

8 850 

54 000 

56 050 

53.131 

Year 

8.901 

8.159 

7 338 

8 780 

7 890 

6 988 

62 413 

64 180 

42 879 


New York and St. Louis, cents per pound. London, pounds sterling per long ton. 
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conda and Judge companies, preparations were 
being made to restart. The Consolidated Mining 
and Smelting Company at Trail, B. C., produced 
12,520 tons in 1919, 12,574 tons in 1918, and 
9956 tons in 1917. 

The total capacity of the zinc-smelting works 
of the United States at the end of 1919 was 174,- 
924 retorts as compared with 180,602 at the end 
of 1918. The works actually operating possessed 
a total of 153,804 retorts, of which 99,356 re- 
torts were in operation on December 15th, The 
stock of zinc on hand at all works on Dec. 31, 
1919, was 39,560 tons, compared with 40,325 
tons on January Ist. This was all from domes- 
tic sources, no bonded metal being reported. 

Ihe United States government early in the 
year had a large stock of zinc on hand, as did 
the smelters, and it was impossible to arrange a 
basis of marketing the metal as was done with 
copper. Accordingly owing to large stocks and 
production the price of common zinc declined un- 
til a low point of 5.90 cents was reached early 
in May, Such a price was comparable on its 
face with that of pre-war days but not in view of 
costs of production in 191 {). There is included 
a tabh* also from the Engineering and Mining 
Journal, giving monthly average prices. 

ZIONISM. See Jews and Judaism. 

ZONING LAW'S. See Building; and City 
Planning. 

ZOdLOGY. As was stated in the Year Book 
for 1918, there was at that time some uncer- 
tainty among librarians in the United States 
whether the German zoological journals were 
being published. In 1919, however, these began 
to be distributed to American libraries. From 
their number, and the character of their con- 
tents, it would appear that the war did not 
seriously interfere with the zoological output in 
Germany. Researches were along much the 
same morphological and experimental lines as in 
earlier years, most of the work being of too 
highly technical a character for summary here. 

The American Society of Zoologists met at 
St. Louis in affiliation with the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science, Decem- 
ber 29th, 30th, and 31st. The American Society 
of Naturalists met at Princeton on December 
30th and 3 Ist. 

Evidence of the increasing recognition of the 
importance of field studies of wild life was given 
by the establishment at Syracuse University of 
the Roosevelt Wild-Life Forest Experiment Sta- 
tion, devoted to the study of every phase of 
forest wild life, and in Michigan, of the Edward 
K. Warren Foundation which sets aside as reser- 
vations about 300 acres of primeval forest and 
sand dimes where native animals and plants may 
be studied in their natural surroundings. The 
latter is to be administered under the direction 
of the Zoiilogy Museum of the University of 
Michigan. 

In 1892 the late Prof. C. 0. Whitman of the 
University of Chicago began a series of experi- 
ments on pigeons which were not completed at 
the time of his death in 1910. His accumulated 
data were taken in hand by Riddle who also 
continued some of yV'hitman’s experiments and 
the reslilts appeared as publication number 257 
of the Carnegie Institution of Washington. The 
work is in three volumes of which the first deals 
with the subject of evolution in pigeons. In 
this are reprinted several of Whitman's earlier 
papers with the hitherto unpublished data con- 


sisting of notes and many figures in support of 
Whitman’s belief that evolution of color pattern 
in pigeons shows no indication of the action of 
natural selection or of mutation, but has been 
solely an orthogenetic process. Whitman re- 
garded the turtle dove, Turtm turtur^ as more 
primitive than the rock pigeon, and the colors 
of other pigeons have, he thought, developed in 
an orthogenetic fashion from those originally 
present in this species. The second volume gives 
the data which led Whitman to a disbelief in 
either Mendelism or mutations at least as far 
as pigeon evolution is concerned, as shown by 
results obtained on the hybrids of various wild 
species, with especial reference to inheritance 
of sex and color; and to his belief that sex can 
be controlled in tliese animals. (See Riddle; 
Year Book for 1916 for further reference to this 
latter theory.) 

The third volume deals with the behavior of 
pigeons and is edited by Carr. It gives notes 
made by Whitman on mating, nesting, incuba- 
tion, and caring for the young, on homing, and 
on the voice.' In these as in the evolution of 
form. Whitman finds the process to have been 
an orthogenesis from the simplest to the most 
complex, there being no evidence for muta- 
tions. 

Iwo volumes in the series of Monographs on 
Expel imental Biology appeared during the year. 
Morgan in The Physical Basis of Heredity, out- 
lined recent developments of the Mendelian 
theory of heredity, with especial reference to the 
application of the results of cytological investi- 
gation on the structure of the cell and the role 
of the chromosomes as material carriers of 
hereditary factors or “genes.” Phenomena of 
linkage, crossing over, and interference arc dis- 
cussed, with refence to Morgan’s belief that all 
of these phenomena are explicable on the assump- 
tion that the chromosomes arc really the bearers 
of the genes. In opposition to Riddle (sec Year 
Book for 1916) who thought that “overworking” 
a female pigeon would cause her to lay male eggs 
he stated that Riddle’s own results showed that 
the sex of these pigeons was really determined 
by their chromosomal character. While Morgan 
believed that the genes are located in the chromo- 
somes he is careful to point out that the results 
of study on Mendelian inheritance would be the 
same if the genes were located in some other 
part of the cell. 

The resemblance between Mendelism and the 
particulate theory of inheritance proposed by 
Weismann, Morgan considered quite superficial, 
the latter having been proposed to explain 
embryonic differentiation, and not heredity. Tlie 
action of a gime is not limited to one character 
but “each gene may have manifold effects on the 
organism and every part of the body is the prod- 
uct of many genes.” The chemistry of the genes 
and their m^e of working is not clear from 
evidence now at hand. 

The second volume of this series was by 
Parker on “The Elementary Nervous System” in 
which the subject matter is limited to the 
Sponges, Coelenterates, and Ctenophores. 
Parker analyses the nervous system into “re- 
ceptors,” “adjustors,” and “effectors,” the first 
being the sense organs, the second the central 
nervous organs, and the third the muscles or 
similar organs. Parker stated that only the 
effectors are* found in the sponges. “They mark 
the beginnings of the neuromuscular mechanism 
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in that they poBsess the original and most an- 
cient of its constituents, muscle, around which 
the remainder of the system is supposed to have 
evolved.” The book gives a general account of 
the various systems as they occur in the phyla 
nientioiied with a final chapter of the relations 
between these systems and the more complex 
systems of the higher animals, especially in the 
development of the very complex central system 
or adjustor. 

Of recent years much attention has been given 
to the study of the internal secretions of glands 
with reference to their effect on the metabolic 
processes of the animal body. The problem has 
been attacked by two methods — the study of the 
effect of removal of the gland, or the feeding 
of gland extracts u])on the body itself, and the 
study of th«* effect of the gland extracts upon 
metabolic processes in lower animals or in 
plants; using these, that is, as ‘Mndicators” to 
show the physiological working of the gland 
secretions. Allen (See A' ear Book for 1918) 
had previously stated that in tadpoles from 
wdiieh the thyioid had been removed the meta- 
morphosis into the frog condition was greatly 
delayed while sexual development seemed not to 
be so much affected. Allen later (IHol. Hull., 
.‘hi, (5) showed that the removal of the pituitary 
liody was also follow'od by delayed metamorpho- 
sis, and he suggested that the results he ob- 
tained could be explained on the hypothesis that 
tlie thyroid gland acts as a storage organ for 
iodine in tlie body and controls its distribution, 
wliile the pituitary body is important in the 
utilization of iodine hj^ the body. Feeding of 
iodine to tadpoles deprived of both of the above 
glands is probably followed by metamorphosis. 
xAllen was not able to carry these entirely 
through that process, but this failure seemed to 
bo due to other causes. With normal feeding, 
bowever, involving the intake of only small 
amounts of iodine the presence of both glands 
is essential. E. R. and M. M. Hoskins (Endo- 
ci iiiology 4,1) reached essentially similar con- 
clusions in that a preparation of the pituitary 
body will hasten the metamorphosis in normal 
la 1 vac and will apparently produce metamorpho- 
sis in tadpoles deinived of their thyroids. Moore 
{ISioI. IhilL 37, 3) finds that adrenalin when ap- 
plied to the muscles of planarians produces an 
effect which is predominantly excitory, though 
the effect upon locomotion is to cause a slowiiig 
of the rate, perha}>s due to lack of coordinated 
motions. Flather {Biol. Bull. 37, 1) found that 
the effect of extraerts of various glands caused 
\ ary iiig effects on the rate of contraction of the 
contractile vacuoles in Paramoeoiunh, the great- 
est acceleration being caused by pituitary siib- 
stanec and the least by pineal. Flather thought 
that the effect was primarily due to an increase 
in the rate of metabolism for the entire animal 
rather than to any special action on the vacuole 
itself. Budingtoii {Biol. Bull 37, 3) tried to 
determine by <*xperiraent on plants whether the 
action of these glands is sp(*eifieally on animal 
protoplasm or whether it may apply to proto- 
plasm as a whole. Thyroid extract was used in 
various strengths in Pfeffer’s solution in which 
onion root tips were sprouted. The stronger 
solutions with which he worked (1 grain to 125 
ce.) seemed to delay growth. Extracts of other 
glands gave negative results. E. B. and M. M. 
Hoskins {flour, Bap. Zodl. 2i), 1) rep<'ated the 
expeiiment on the removal of the thyroid in 


Amblystuma and Kana and found that meta- 
morphosis will be delayed for at least one and 
one-third years if the animal is kept on normal 
diet. They thought that failure to meta- 
morphose is due mainly to faulty metabolism 
especially of calcium. Moore {Jour. Eosp. Zool. 
28.3) studied the relative weights of male and 
female rats after early removal of sex glands in 
both sexes. There proved to be a constant sex 
difference in weight in the two sexes which is 
not due to the presence of the sex bodies, the 
males always being heavier than the females. 
Moore. also showed {Jour. Exp. Zodl. 28, 2) that 
the transfer of the sex organ of one sex into 
tlie body of the other did not produce any very 
marked somatic effects but was followed by 
marked psychical changes, each sex taking on 
tlie peculiar habits of the other. Kornhauser 
{Jour. Morph. 32, 3) found that when the insect 
Thealia is parasitised by the polemhryonic 
Aphelopns the male host will acquire female 
characters in color, form, size, and habits, while 
the changes set up in the females are much less 
no! iceable. 

As is well known, the maje of Triton has an 
(‘specially prominent tail fin during the mating 
season. Kohlmaiin (Comptrs Rendus. 8oa. de 
Biol. 82, 21), stated that treatment with thyroid 
extract favors the permanence of this fm, caus- 
ing it to remain until after the breeding season. 
It is, however, not able to produce a development 
of the lin at other seasons. Kohlmann thought 
that the physiological working of this gland 
varies at diirererit times 

Just {Btol. Bull. 3(i ; 1) discussed the problem 
of fertilization in the echinoderm Echinarachnius 
parma. Jn agreement with Lillie (See Year 
Book for 1914), he adopted a theory of “fertil- 
izin’’ to explain the attraction of the sperm to 
the egg and supposed that double impregnation 
is prevented by the neutralization of the fcrtil- 
i/in hy the entranee of the first spermatozoon. 
This is in opposition to Loob, who thought that 
membrane formation is the preventive agent. 
The variability of fertilizing power shown in 
different eggs is explained hy Just on the as- 
sumption that they vary in the amount of fer- 
tiliziri that they contain. 

IlEUEDiTy. As has been stated in earlier Year 
Books, the work of Morgan and liis students 
has h‘d to the assumption that the genes which 
are responsible for the appearance of characters 
in the fruit fly are arranged in a linear fashion 
along the cliromosomo, their position on the 
chroinoHome being indicated hy the freipieiiey 
with which “crossing over” occurs Frequent 
crossing over iiidi(*ates that the genes are at a 
considerable distance ajiart on the chromosome, 
\^h!le infrequent crossing indicates that they are 
(‘loser together. Castle ( Proc Nat. Acad. Sci.) 
argued in the first place that some of Morgan’s 
statistic.s indicated a frequency of crossing 
greater than 50 jier cent which he stated was 
absurd since a p(‘rccntag(‘ as high as this indi- 
(*ated no linkage at all. If there is linkage the 
fier cent of crossing must be under 50 per cent 
as above tliis indicates random grouping. Ac- 
cording to Castle, Morgan got certain distances 
by adding together the several intermediate dis- 
tances; thus distance A to B plus distance B to 
C should equal distance A to {\ while as a mat- 
ter of fact this sum is long(‘r than the distance 
A to C calculated directly. A more accurate 
representation than the linear one would, he 
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whole series of genes a somewhat complicated 
arrangement involving three dimensions, would 
he the accurate representation. This would 
make the aHsumption that chromosomes twist 
around one another unecessary since we could 
hiippose that the carrier of the gene is an or- 
‘^aiiic molecule and that at the reduction division 
there is a period of instability and particles may 
break away and join others. This would he more 
reasonable than the opposite assumption of a 
double crossing over. To this a reply was made 
by Morgan, Sturtevant and Bridges (Proe. Acad. 
Kat. Sci.), wlio argued that the assumption of 
an “organic molecule” is meaningless as is also 
the statement that more than 50 per cent of 
crossing over would be the equivalent of no 
linkage. They say that crossover values are 
liable to variation due to genetic factors, en- 
vironmental conditions, etc., and that when re- 
liable data have been obtained the results agree 
with expectation. 

A much discussed point in heredity (see earlier 
Year Books), has been whether selection of ex- 
treme variations in any direction can produce 
permanent modifications of the race in that di- 
jectioii. Most studdits of the subject have de- 
(cided in recent years that it does not, apparent 
permanency of the seh'ctiori being due to removal 
of inhibiting or modifying genes. Castle’s re- 
Milts with hooded rats have apparently been an 
<‘\ccption to this rule for by selection he has 
been able to maintain a race containing either 
moie or less of the black color than the one 
with which he started, and Castle has been 
strong in the advocacy of the belief that selec- 
tion has a permanent effect. In a recent paper 
( Proc. Acad. Nat. jSY'i., April, 1910), Castle re- 
cords results obtained in new experiments on 
these rats which lead him to the contrary opin- 
ion. Selection in the hooded rat is aiiparently 
elTective tliroiigh the removal of modifying genes. 
Ihis removes the most prominent exception thus 
far brought against tlie general rule. 

Duerden ^Am AaC, July- August ), reported on 
the character of the germ plasm in the ostrich. 
Though subject to intensive study for the past 
50 years no variations have Ix-en noted in the 
(piality of the plumes. Improvements that have 
appeared have been due to recombinations of 
characters already present. There has been a 
good deal of mixing of germ plasm from different 
sources hut this has not set up anything new. 
In (’onnection with the wing feathc'rs some de- 
geneiative ehangts seem to have been under 
way and this appears to he due to a definite fac- 
torial change. 

Duerden thought that repeated selection may 
extend the range of variation downward but not 
upward. Castle {Am. Nat., November-Decem- 
ber), discussed this work and gave reasons for 
not accepting Duerden’s results as accurate. 

Jennings (see Year Book for 1910), decided 
that in IHfflugia repeated selection could pro- 
duce p( rmanent results, though this was in dis- 
agreement with his earlier work on Paramoedum. 
Hegner {Genetics /F, 2), reported on similar ex- 
jperiments in Areella; another shelled protozoon. 
Ilegnir found that he could pioduce by selec- 
tion from a single specimen two lines repro- 
ducing vegetatively the two differing in meas- 
urable heritable qualities. The differences may 


seem slight but are constant for l)oth high and 
low linoh. This divergence persisted through a 
period of non selection and thus the conclusion 
follows that a permanent divergence had been 
obtained. Hegner suggested that nuclear modi- 
fications might be responsible for these heredi- 
tary results but deferred discussion of this p»oint 
to the publication of a later paper. 

Mohr {Genetics IV, 3), presmted evidence for 
the mutation of an entire region of a chromosome 
and Bridges and Mohr {Genetics IV, 2), pre- 
sented data concerning inheritance in a mutant 
factor “vortex.” Oomen {Genetics IV, 3), made 
a biometrical study of crossing over and con- 
cluded that this process occurs in general in 
the way postulated by Morgan. He could iind 
no evidence that crossing over is in any way 
affected by such external agencies as food or 
temperature. Crossing over he concluded, is au 
extremely variable phenomenon, indicating that 
the mechanism behind it is not as precise as 
that found in most physiological studies. 

Onslow {Genetic.^ Vlli, 4), described the re- 
sults of observations on the inheritance of wing 
color in Lepidoptera using a commercial “Tin- 
tometer” and was able thus to express numer- 
ically the tints and arrange the data in the 
forni of curves. The yellow ground color of 
the moth Abra.Tas grossulartata, var lutca is 
incompletely dominant over white ground. The 
Fi generation seems to show a chance distribu- 
tion but in Fs segregation occurs. 

Bridges {dour Exp. Zool., 2S, 2), showed that 
“purple eye color” in Drosophila has been a 
most important mutant because of the ease with 
w'hich it may be studnal and because its rela- 
tions to other factors are such as to aid in 
studying them. Seyster {Biol. Bull, 37, 4). 
stated that the facet number in the bar-eyed 
race of Diosophila decreases rapidly witli in- 
crease in temperature*. This he explained on 
the assumption of an increase in the chemical 
activity of an inhibitor under the increasing 
tempeiature. This inhibitor, Avorking for a 
short time during the larval period prodiic(*s the 
observed results. It has been found in earlier 
work on (lenetics that homozygous yellow mice 
never appear, the explanation usually given be- 
ing that for some reason the zygotc's wliich 
should give rise to those are not able to develop. 
This theory has been strengthened by observing 
that litters which should contain some of this 
sort are smaller than usual. Kirkham (dour. 
Exp. Zool., 28, 2), found in a study of the de- 
velopment of the eggs and embryos of yellow 
mice as compared with white, that a certain num- 
ber of blastulaa, strictly comparable in number 
to the embryos lost on the above hypothesis, 
are actually destroyexl by phagocytes during im 
plantation of the ovum. 

Evolution. Duerden (Beicords of Albany 
Museum, S. Africa, HI, 3), described the cal- 
losities on the legs of ostriches and their sig- 
nificance in the evolution of the race, (’ertain 
of these arise during the lifetime of the indi- 
vidual as a result of use while certain others 
seem to be inherited. This raises the question 
as to whether these may not really be the result 
of the inheritance of an acquired character. 
Duerden does not attempt to decide this much 
disputed question. He points out that the os 
trich has already lost two toes in its evolution, 
and is in the process of losing one of the two 
lemaininjg ones. 
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Towor in an elaborate paper on the Mechan- 
ism of Evolution in Leptinotarsa (Carnejjie Inst. 
Pnb., No. 263), adopts a purely mechanistic 
conception of life, statinjof that all life processes 
a 1(5 (‘apable of analysis into physical forces. The 
‘’evolution” problem should be conceived of in 
a purely mi^chanistic sense devoid of “utilities,” 
]>urpose, motives, or “forces of evolution.” He 
docs not believe that any of the older theories, 
uhether natural selection, Lamar(5ki8m, ortho- 
|f»encsis or mutation have any importance. The 
factorial hypothesis of heredity is the most 
fiuitful, the charactirs of organisms beinj; re- 
yarded as products of two or more agents. 
These may be removed one from the other, 
thus causing the disappearance of the (diarac- 
ter. Tower assumes that the orjianism in its 
pametic makeup is but ^the associate combina- 
t'oii of an unknown number of non living char- 
acters. Any change in character which the or- 
yainsms undergo is of the same orebu' and due 
to the same causes as are characteristic of 
chanf?(‘s in non-liviny matter. Grinnell (Am. 

8 pternber-October ) , stated that a natural 
c\j)eTim(*nt in evolution has been start(»d in 
t;i(‘en1and Paiieh in Ih'ath Valley, where a col- 
ony of Eny^lish sparrows beloii^nn^ to the sub- 
spccic^s Passer domrstiras hostihs has been es- 
tal)lished for about three yc'ars. Although the 
climatic conditions here are very different from 
those of any other habitats of this animal, no 
chany(‘ in the charaeti r of the skins could be 
observed in these when compan^d with those col- 
lect (‘d (dscuvhere. He concluded that evidently 
the sub-specific characters are more permammt 
than is usually su})poscd. 

(Iytoi ()(;y. Nakahara (Jour. Morph., 32, 3), 
studi(‘d the chromoscmies in the sperinatoyenesis 
of the stoneHv Perla vmmarqinata , Say, up to 
the end of the first spormatoevte division. There 
are 10 chromosomes, including the X and Y. 
The author discussed the mode of origin of the 
bivalent chromosomes. In the same number of 
this journal Coldsmith described a comparative 
study of the chromosomes of the tiger beetles. 
Here it is possible to classify the types of be- 
havior into three classes, ('uch being represented 
bv a typical fertilization formula The sex 
chromo!-ome appears on the first spermatocyte 
spindle as a double body the two elements be- 
ing very unequal in size In the first division 
these both pass to one pole of the spindle in 
advance of the autosomes, giving secondary sper- 
matocytes with 10 and 12 chromosomes respec- 
tively. "I he germ cells of the female seem to 
contain about twice as much chromatin as do 
those of the male. Seiler, working on the sex 
chromosomes of Lepidoptera (Biol. Ball, 36, 6), 
shows that the female has one X chromosomes. 
Two classes of eggs are formed having 29 and 
30 chromosomes respectively, while all sperma- 
tozoa have 30. There are two classes of embryos 
with 39 and 60 chromosomes, occurring in the 
expected ratio. In the salamander, Amhiystoma 
liyrina, Parraenter (Jour. Morph., 33, 1), stud- 
ied the chromosome number and pairs in so- 
matic mitoses and found evidence to support the 
theory of the individuality of the chromosomes. 
The chromosome number was constant, and meas- 
urements of chromosomes showed that they re- 
tain a consistent size throughout, and also show 
evidence of a separation between the paternal 
and the maternal chromosomes. His observa- 
tions are npt in agreement with the belief t|iat 


variation in chromosome number is the rule, 
or that the lengths of chromosomes may vary. 
Smith (Biol. Bull.^ 37, 4), studied the fertiliza- 
tion of the large salamander Oryptobranohus 
allcgheniensis, and found that the germ nuclei 
did not fuse, but their descendants pass sep- 
arately to the daughter nuclei. This separate 
position of the two parts of the nucleus was 
he thought, maintained, certainly to an ad- 
vanced stage of the cleavage. Later there arc 
certain structures whi(;h seem to disguise this 
character but he nevertheless thought it per- 
sists. 

While pc'rhaps the majority of workers be- 
lieve in the chrom()somes as the carriers of 
heredity some maintain that other cell struc- 
tures arc equally important. Meves (Arohiv. 
f. MU'. Anat , 92 Hft. 1 and 2), reviewed at con- 
siderable length the evidence from various ani- 
mal pin la’ that other structures are probably 
concerned. He tried to show that the nucleus 
is not the only part of the sperm head which 
ent(*Ts the egg, and thus there is no reason for 
assuming that the sperm head which is mainly 
chromatin, is the sole factor concerned. The 
plastoaomes or structures of the cell proto])laam 
are important determiners of bodily characters 
and thu.s have a function in heredity. That the 
so-called “mitochondria” of (*ell8 are really sym- 
b otic ba(*teria is a proposition which has been 
advanced, but the theory was declared invalid by 
Kegaud (Comptes Bendus, ^^oc. de Biol., 82, 7). 

Herlaut (.Arch, de Zool. Exper., 58, 7), de- 
clare<i that none of tlte principal organ.s of the 
cell are indispensable to the process of coll di- 
vision. Division of the cell appears as the .sum 
of a series of divisions which are independent of 
one another. The chromosomes for example, di- 
vide independentlv of the centrosomes, both di- 
viding because of plnsico-chemical changes tak- 
ing place ill the protoplasm Mitosis is not, he 
.said, the cause of cell division, but the conse- 
qmmcc of it. Hartmann (Archiv. f. Zellfoisch., 
Td. 57), described observations on the growth 
of cells in the bod^^ Intestine cells do not di- 
vide aft(*r birth, the increase called growth being 
due to increase in cell size. In the intestine the 
nucleo-plasina relation decreases with increas- 
ing size of the cells, while the nucleo-nuclear re- 
lation det’reases with increasing cell size. Nuc- 
h^olus reduction thus becomes more prominent. 

Protozoa. Franz ( irchtr. f. ProHst., 39, 3), 
discussed the relationship of the Protista and 
decidc'd that these are related only to plants and 
not to the nuTazoa at all. With plants they 
form a systematic-morphological group of the 
Prot.ophvta. The Protozoa, he thought, are de- 
rived from many celled algae- like organisms and 
probablv other Protista are derived from many 
celled Thallophytes. Dawson (Jour. Exp. Zool., 
29, 3), published the first part of a study on 
Oxytiicha. hymrnostoma which he had carried 
for 289 generations. He found no indication of 
svngainy though there were cases of fusion 
of tlie animals in pairs as well as of cannibal- 
ism. The fusion might be temporary or persist 
until death. After separation, there seemed no 
indication of depression as indicatc^d by the di- 
vision rate. Cannibalism had the effect of 
slightly raising the division rate. Apparently 
this race of Oxytricha which is without a micro- 
nucleus can live indefinitely under favorable con- 
ditions without conjugation, autogamy or en- 
domixis. Pack f^Uiol. Bull., 30, 4), described 
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experiments on two ciliata from Great Salt Lake, 
Utah. This lake contains less than 60 forms of 
life, in fact only 17 have thus far been reported. 
Pack experimented on the effect of dilution of 
the water on the character of the protozoa, and 
found that they responded by showing a greatly 
increased size, increased activity, shortening of 
the feeling cilia, more active physiological and 
reproductive processes and more flexible and con- 
tractile bodies. Evidently these ciliates are 
plastic and capable of adaptation. Pack thought 
that if the dilution were slow enough, they might 
be transformed into fresh water animals. 

Juday {Biol. Bull., 36, 2), stated that in fresh 
water lakes in Wisconsin the lower strata of 
water lose their contained oxygen for a certain 
time each summer and that when this occurs 
the organisms of these levels rise to a higher 
level. In Lake Mendota, however, he found otk* 
(dliate probably belonging to the genus Kn~ 
cheJys which has apparently become entir(*ly 
anaerobic. This was found at depths of from 14 
to 22.5 meters and in the majority of cases 
where no oxygen at all is present in the water. 

Hegner {Jour. Exp. ZooJ., 29, 3), found that 
Arcella dentaia when subjected to various en- 
vironmental factors such as solutions' of sodium 
silicate and ethyl alcohol, or when subjected 
to various temperatures or. underfed, changes 
appeared in the character of the shell, hut that 
these changes disappeared when the animals were 
brought back to the normal conditions. 

CoELENTKRATES. Kukcnthal and Meves {Zool 
Anz., April), recorded observations on tlie sper- 
matogenesis, maturation and early development 
of Alcyonaria, up to this time very imperfectly 
known. Child {Biol. Bull., 37, 2), published 
ftirther observations on the susceptibility grad- 
ient in hydroids, showing that in a number of 
genera the su8cej)tibility decreases as we go 
from the apical toward the basal regions. Me- 
dusa buds and gonozooids appear first on the 
regions where susceptibility is lowest. Hargitt 
{Jour. Morph., 33, 1 ), stated that the germ cells 
of hydroids are never segregated in early ontog- 
eny but are first differentiated as sexual matur- 
ity approaches. In the Scyphozon tliey arise in 
the entoderm, while in the TTydrozoa they may 
arise from' either or both layers even in the same 
individual. No evidence could be obtained from 
a variety of experiments to indicate that the 
theory of continuity of the germ plasm is cor- 
rect. The chromosomes of the germ cells may 
show a genetic continuity but they “do not per- 
sist as discrete entities during interkinesis. ’’ 
Tannreuther {Biol. Bull., 36, 6), described what 
he called migration of the reproductive organs 
from parent to bud in hydra. If the reproduc- 
tive organ is situated near the base of the new 
bud, it will be carried out on to the bud with 
the cells which make up the latter. 

Goetsch {Biol. Centralhlatt, 39, 7), described 
experiments on hydra where when the apical 
end had been cut away, testes which had begun 
to form transformed themselves into tentacles. 
Growth and regeneration are dependent on food 
for neither will take place if this is lacking. 
Regeneration may take place independently in 
different parts of an organism, regulation com- 
ing in only very gradually. 

Platyhelminthes. Ldhner {Zool. Jahrhuch, 
36, 1), described the process of digestion of 
blood in planaria. The extracellular digestion 
in th^ alimentary canal ie in an alkaline medium 


while the intracellular process takes place in an 
acid medium. Prenant {Archiv. de Zool., Exper. 
58, 6), stated that the rhabdites of the Tur- 
beilaria arc formed by the degeneration of 
nuclei, and apparently they have the composi- 
tion of nucleo-proteins. Krecker {Biol. Bull., 
37, 3), described the circulation of the body 
fluid in a nematode showing that by reversal of 
a peristaltic contraction the fluid is kept mov- 
ing from one end of the cavity to the other. 
This apparently has a respiratory function with 
especial reference to the nutrition of the young 
contained in tin* uterus. Young {Biol. Bull., 36, 
5 ) , showed that somatic and germ cells are very 
closely associated in cestod(‘s, the flame and 
testis cells having apparently come from a com- 
mon mother cell. There is no evidence in the 
cestode of predetermination of parts or a germ 
path. Faust {Biol. Bull., 36; 5, 6), described 
the excretory systems in a number of Trenia- 
todes showing a general similarity in the struc- 
ture of this orcan in a number of genera 

Annemj)A. Gilson {ComptPd Rendus, 

Biol., 82, 23), stated that the belief that the 
chlorogogue cells of the intestine of the earth 
worm are modified peritoneum, is incorrect. 
They are instiad, portions of the muscle cells of 
the intestinal wall both of the longitudinal and 
circular layi'rs whose inner parts are thus dif- 
ferentiated for contraction, while the outer por- 
tions containing the nuclei, are glandular. 

Moi mscA. Drew Morph., 32, 2), con- 

tinued his studies on the sexual activities of the 
s(juid Ijoligo, describing the structure, ejacula- 
tion and formation of the sp(*rrnatophore. This 
is formed in the spermatophoric sac which is 
divided into a nuinlier of parts each having its 
own function in the process. When fully formed 
each lias a mass of s]»ermatozoa, cementing ma- 
terial, and an elaborate apparatus for ejaimla- 
tion. The eeuK'iit fastens the spermatophore in 
place on the female, and the ejaculatory appara- 
tus, at the projier time, sets the spermatozoa free 
Gopeland {Biol. Bull., 37, 2), described locomo- 
tion in the gasteropod Alevtrion. It has ])r<*v- 
iously been suggested, but generally denied, that 
snails may move by ciliary action. In this snail 
Copeland found that there was a complete cor- 
relation between the beating of the cilia on the 
foot, and the movements of the animal, so that 
there is no doubt that in this case, the cilia are 
the locomotor organs. Arcy and CroziiT {Amer. 
Nat., November-December) , described the colora- 
tion of Owhidxum flondanum, in Bermuda. 
There are two color phases but neither shows any 
resemblance to the background and so cannot 
be regarded as protective. The animal has well 
developed repugnatorial glands which are an 
eflicient protection, but the correlation of these 
glands with color is not close enough to war- 
rant the supjiosition that the colors are warn- 
ing. 

Insects. Thompson {Biol. Bull., 36, 6), de- 
scribed the development of the castes of eight 
genera of American termites. Brucs {Btol. Bull., 
37, 1 ) , called attention to the increase in our 
information concerning the comparative struc- 
ture of insect larvae and pupae and the value 
of the study of these stages in classification. 
The larval stages have followed an independent 
line of modifications and this has led to great 
dissimilarity between adults and larvae in the 
higher insects. Baumberger {Jour. Exp. Zool., 
28, 1), showed from a study of various insects 
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that those who inhabit fermenting or decaying 
materials live on the microorganisms present, 
and thus depend on the power of the fungi to 
extract and synthesize the non-protein nitro- 
genous compounds. Mellor {Annals of Applied 
IHologyy 0, 1 ) , recorded observations in house 
Hies. Horse manure which has ceased to ferment 
and is cold is not attractive to these flies though 
it attracts other species; 99:5 per cent of the 
flies emerging from a pile of horse manure dur- 
ing 24 hours in autumn were Musca domestica, 
the males as a rule, emerging earlier than the 
females. Ninety ])er cent of larvae buried to a 
depth of four feet in clay, loam or sand came 
to within one foot of the surface before pupat- 
ing. Minnich {Jour. Ewp. ZooL, 29, 3), reported 
pn the photic reactions of the worker honey bee, 
which is strongly positive to light. His results 
indicated that the orienting stimulus is of a 
continuous character, and the conclusion follows 
that to be efl’ei'tiv^c in the orientation of the 
normal animal the stimulus must be a contin- 
uous one. 

Farmers' Bull vim. No 1037, gives directions 
for tlie treatment of termites In building one 
should use either concrete foundations or tim- 
birs impregnated with coal tar creosote. Ter- 
mite's around plants may be killed by dosing 
the soil with carbod disulfid or by using coal oil 
emulsion. Uiley ( Im, Nat, November- Decem- 


ber), tested the ability of the water strider 
Oerris remiges to return to a pool after having 
been taken away or to find other pools when 
those they were in dried up. He concluded that 
their return to pools was very much at ran- 
dom, possibly being aided by sight of water. 
There seemed to be no very acute sense in- 
forming them of the direction of water. Nut- 
tall {Parisiiology, 19, 9), stated that head lice 
seek shade in preference to light, though in 
warm weather dark clothing is inimical because 
it is apt to have a higher temperature. The 
insects also dislike moisture arising from per- 
spiration. Dewitz {ZjOoI. Jahr., 36, 2), gave 
reasons for thinking that the wingless condi- 
tion in insects is due to a lack of oxygen in 
the medium surrounding the developing insect. 
Lack of pigmentation and of eyes would have 
the same explanation. 

Vkhtkbkatks. Lang {Zool. Soc. Bull., 22, 4), 
reported that a young Okapi has been reared 
in the Belgian Congo this being the first record 
of successful experiment of this sort. It is of 
especial interest because of the desirability of 
learning to handle this rare animal in zoological 
gardens. 

ZXJLXJLAND. A portion of the province of 
Natal in the Union of South Africa. It was 
annexed to Natal, Dec. 30, 1897. Area, 10,424; 
population (1011), 219,606. 












